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ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL see also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Claims for Work Injuries of Federal Public Service 
Employees (1965-66), 14th annual report, Canada 
Department of Labour, 23. 


Employment injuries. CANADA: 
in 1967—first and second quarters, 572, 688. 
in 1966—annual, 487; third and fourth quarters, 22, 239. 


Statistics: “H—-Employment Fatalities” (quarterly and 
annual feature) 


ADULT OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING ACT 


Replaces Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, 563. 


AGREEMENTS See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 


AGRICULTURE See also TRAINING 


Bean- and pea-picking farm workers replaced by machines 
(Jolly Green Giants). CANADA: 684. 


Caribbean area workers to assist Ontario Farmers, 382. 


Unemployment insurance coverage extended to farm 
workers, 251; to paid workers in agricultural and 
horticultural industries. CANADA: 326. 


UIC amended regulations—temporary and casual workers 
in agriculture and horticulture, 623. 


AIR CANADA 
Strike settled, second walkout averted, 85. 


ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Brief to provincial Government, 259. 
Convention, 113. 


ALBERTA, UNIVERSITY OF See UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA 


Guaranteed salary plan (conversion of hourly rates to 
weekly salaries)—collective agreement between Com- 
pany, Kingston, Ont., and United Steelworkers of Ame- 
hicass! (0; 

Wage increases granted Quebec employees highest in 
metal industry in North America, 135. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR-CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Pollock, William, Executive Council, AFL-CIO, member, 
appointment, 241. 


Union membership increases in CANADA (1963-66), 167. 
AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
Nfid. Apprenticeship Board approves training plan 
(Buchans Unit), 195. 
AMMUNITION WORKERS 
Ammunition workers, CIL plant, Brownsburg, Que., 
choose UMWA over USW, as bargaining agent, 623. 
ANNUITIES 
Eight centenarians receiving Canadian Government 
annuities, receive special greetings, 488. 
APPRENTICESHIP 
Alta. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 46, 194, 368. 
Alta. Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: amendments, 134. 
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B.C. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
amendment, 134; regulations, 47, 314, 585. 


Man. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 314. 


Nfid. Apprenticeship Board approves training plan for 
American Smelting and Refining Co. (Buchans Unit), 
195; 


Ont. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
(1964): regulations, 135, 195, 314, 369, 419, 586. 


Sask. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
regulations, 314. 


ARBITRATION See also CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF 
ARBITRATION; LEGAL DECISIONS 
Arbitrator looks at haircuts and costumes; employee dis- 
missed by export shipping firm, UNITED STATES: 298. 
Compulsory arbitration in the Public Service discussed at 


annual meeting of Canadian Industrial Relations Re- 
search Institute, 483. 


Sask. Essential Services Emergency Act: provisions, 103. 


Shopcraft unions’ demands (most) rejected by arbitration 
board. CANADA: 622. 


ARCHER, Davin B., President, Ontario Federation of Labour 
Address, 10th annual convention, 13. 
Re-election, 13. 


ARGENTINA 


Canada pension plan reviewed in official publication of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare and Security, Republic of 
ARGENTINA: 745. 


ARTHURS, PROF. H. W., Osgoode Hall Law School 


Industrial Unrest in Canada: A Diagnosis of Recent 
Experience—paper, Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion and Canadian Law Teachers’ Association, 624. 


Legal and illegal strikes in Canada, address, Fourth Inter- 
national Symposium on Comparative Law, 176. 


ARTS OF MANAGEMENT See CANADIAN FEDERATION OF BUSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


ASSOCIATED NON-OPERATING RAILWAY UNIONS 


Hall, Frank H., associate chairman, negotiating commit- 
tee, retirement, 477. 


Uncertainty continues in railway disputes; comments of 
federal Government mediator, H. Carl Goldenberg, 86. 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Productivity, the Use of Human Resources, and the Income 
Gap, 620. 


AUSTRALIA 


Public Service Bill (No. 2) 1966—marriage ban in Public 
Service removed, 89. 


AUTO WORKERS 


Transitional Assistance Benefit Plan—amendment_ re 
workers displaced as a result of Canada-United States 
Automotive Agreement, 164. 


AUTOMATION See also TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


Automation and Worker Displacement, Institute of Public 
Affairs, Dalhousie University, 350. 
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Bean- and pea-picking farm workers replaced by machines 
(Jolly Green Giants). CANADA: 684. 

Cybernation and Man—effects of machine age on man, 
San José State College. UNITED STATES: 238. 


Five aspects of automation discussed, area labour-manage- 
ment conference, Guelph, CANADA: 38. 


Human adjustment problems created by technological 
advance—union-management plan drafted by Domtar 
Ltd. and 30 national and international unions, 174. 

Maritime conference, “Productivity Through New Tech- 
nology,” 88. 

The Impact of New Information-Processing Technology, 
lecture, University of Toronto, Prof. Herbert A. Simon, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., 177. 


Workers displaced by automation— agreement, Oil,” 


Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
and Imperial Oil Ltd., 296. 


B 


BALES, DALTON, Ontario Minister of Labour 
Appointment, 168. 


BENEFITS See PENSIONS; TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE BENEFIT 
PLAN 


BENSON, Hon. E. J., Federal Minister of National Revenue 


Announces premium pay for bilingual secretaries, stenog- 
raphers and typists in the Civil Service. CANADA: 164. 


BILINGUALISM 


Premium pay for bilingual secretaries, stenographers and 
typists in the Civil Service. CANADA: 164. 


BLACKBURN, GEORGE G., Canada Department of Labour 


Director, Fair Employment Practices Branch, appointment, 
226. 


BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, BLACKSMITHS, 
FORGERS AND HELPERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Finlay, Sam, International Vice-President, death of, 351. 


BOILERS 


Alta. Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act: amendments, 30, 
194. 


B.C. Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act: amendment, 29; 
regulations, 194. 


BoNus 
Premium pay for bilingual secretaries, stenographers and 
typists in the Civil Service. CANADA: 164. 
BOTSWANA 
117th member state, ILO, 167. 


BOYCOTT 
The origin of “boycott,” 593. 


“BRAIN DRAIN” 


“Brain drain” from Canada to United States, greater than 
usual, 745. 


Canada Council survey indicates no “brain drain,” 349. 





BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA 


Wage increase under agreement between Steel Company 
of Canada and Local 1, Hamilton, Ont., 298. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Convention, 114. 

Use of injunctions in labour disputes—conference of 
labour and management representatives, sponsored by, 
229: 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS See TRADES UNION 
CONGRESS (BRITISH) 


BROOKBANK, PrRoF. C. R., Dalhousie University 


Addresses— 
Industrial Relations Conference, McGill University, 479. 
Research seminar on labour unrest, McGill University, 
228. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY See CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 


First collective agreement between Sunnybrook Hospital, 
Toronto, and union, 683. 


BUILDING TRADES UNIONS 


Eight-year no-strike pact signed—construction workers at 
Churchill Falls project covered by unique agreement. 
CANADA: 622. 


CANADA COUNCIL 
Survey indicates no “brain-drain,” 349. 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR See LABOUR, DEPARTMENT 
OF (CANADA) 


CANADA INTERNATIONAL LABOUR FELLOWSHIP See LABOUR 
FELLOWSHIPS 


CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD See also LEGAL DECISIONS 


Alta. Supreme Court rules that certification order issued by 
Board not subject to review on certiorari, 366, 367. 


CLC views on representation, 230. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board (monthly feature) 


CNTU, dissatisfied with certain decisions of Board, disso- 
ciates itself from all federal bodies on which it is repre- 
sented, 8. 


CANADA LABOUR (SAFETY) CODE 
Enactment, coverage, regulations, 82. 


CANADA LABOUR (STANDARDS) CODE 
Contracts in construction industry, amendments, 351. 
General holidays with pay for longshoremen, amendment, 
1332 
Inquiry Commission to study application of Part 1, hours-. 
of-work provisions, to interprovincial and international 


trucking industry. C A. L. Murchison, Q.C., appointed, 
301. 
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Minimum standards legislation and economic policy— 
address, Phillip Cohen, Canada Department of Labour, 
to Interstate Conference on Labour Statistics, 567; 
changes, 684. 


CANADA MANPOWER CENTRES See also MANPOWER CENTRES 
Replace NES offices, 170. 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
Strike terminated, terms of agreement, 86. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 


Reviewed in official publication, Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare and Security, Republic of ARGENTINA: 745. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 


Amendment to Transitional Assistance Benefit Plan— 
workers displaced as a result of Agreement, 164. 


CLC views, 256. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN COMMITTEE 


Union autonomy—pamphlet by Dr. John Crispo, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, financed by Canadian-American Com- 
mittee and Private Planning Association of Canada, 298. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 


Conference, 26th annual, 679. 


Developments in the Enactment and Administration of 
Labour Laws in Canada, report prepared for Confer- 
ence) of, 165: 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


Discrimination against women faculty members—report 
of four-member committee, 7. 


CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Carter Royal Commission on Taxation—brief submitted to 
federal Minister of Finance, 741, 743. 

Centennial Year—special message, Roger DeSerres, Presi- 
dent, 429. 

Meeting, 38th annual, 741. 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
Dalton, Peter D., President, appointment, 236. 
Meeting, 49th annual, 236. 


CANADIAN FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN 
Arts of Management Conference, sixth, 197. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Compulsory arbitration in the Public Service discussed at 
annual meeting, 483. 


Research work in the Canada Department of Labour— 
paper presented by Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, at meeting in Toronto, 162. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Ammunition workers, Brownsburg, Que. plant, choose 
UMWA over USW, as bargaining agent, 623. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
Amalgamation of unions proposed, brief to CLC Com- 
mission on Constitution and Structure, 477. 
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Appointments— 
Chafe, Frank, Assistant Director of Legislation and 
Government Employees, 170. 
Coupland, Denis, Assistant Director of Legislation and 
Government Employees, 170. 
Forsey, Dr. Eugene, Director of Special Projects, 170. 
Fryer, John, Director of Research, 170. 
Hepworth, A. L., Director of International Aitairs, 1°70; 
Laberge, Roy, Editor, Canadian Labour, CLC’s monthly 
publication, 170. 
Rhodes, Henry, Director of Labour Federations and 
Labour Councils, 170. 
Simonds, John, Assistant Director of Organization, 170. 
Wagg, Larry, Director of Education for the Prairies, 170. 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 230: replies—Marchand, Hon. 
Jean, Minister of Manpower and Immigration, Weer? 
Martin, Hon. Paul, Minister of External Affairs, 259; 
Nicholson, Hon. John R., Minister of Labour, 258; 
Pearson, Rt. Hon. Lester B., Prime Minister of Canada, 
258; Sharp, Hon. Mitchell, Minister of Finance, 259. 
Brief to joint committee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons on the Public Service of Canada, criticizes 
bargaining legislation in Bills C-170, C-181 and C-182, 
ihe 


Centennial Year—Special message, Claude Jodoin, Presi- 
dent, 427. 

Labour Day message, Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 559. 

MacDonald, Donald, named acting President, 683. 

New Year’s message, Claude Jodoin, President, 2. 

Public Service Alliance of Canada, affiliation, 88. 


CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD See LEGAL DECISIONS 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Centennial Year—special message, Henri Joly, President, 
428. 
Freedman Report, criticism, 5. 
96th meeting, “Industry 67—Centennial Perspective,” 
470, Industrial Relations Conference, 471. 


CANADIAN MARITIME UNIONS 


Hours of work in shipping industry on Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River—survey approved by representatives 
of Canadian Maritime unions and Dominion Marine 
Association, 301. 





CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 
Marine engineers transferred from CBRT, 351. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


CNR-BLE agreement provisions meet technological 
change, 684. 


CANADIAN NurRSES’ ASSOCIATION 
Executive Director is Senior Consultant and Chief Rap- 


porteur at seminar sponsored by WHO and Ministry of 
Health and Welfare of the USSR, 5. 


CANADIAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Collective bargaining in the Public Service—summary of 
paper by Prof. W. R. Cunningham before symposium 
sponsored by Canada Department of Labour and Cana- 
dian Political Science Association, 626. 
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Industrial Harmony and Conflict—summary of paper by 
Prof. Stuart Jamieson before symposium sponsored 
by Canada Department of Labour, and Association, 627. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY LABOUR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION 

Brief, federal Cabinet, 231; replies—Nicholson, John R., 
Minister of Labour, 231; Pearson, Rt. Hon. L. B., Prime 
Minister of Canada, 259; Pickersgill, Hon. J. W., 
Minister of Transport, 259. 

Smith, Charles, Chairman—special message, Centennial 
Year, 427; Labour Day message, 559; New Year’s 
message, 3. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY OFFICE OF ARBITRATION 
Summary of decisions—Cases Nos. 48—53; 49—255; 


50-54—317; 55-61—375; 62-65—422; 66-70—513; 71-- 


73— 650; 74-78—762. 
CANADIAN RAILWAYS (MAJOR) See RAILWAYS 


CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS 
Postal strike averted, agreement reached, 5, 9. 
Proposed strike averted, 683. 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Amalgamation of unions proposed, brief to CLC Com- 
mission on Constitution and Structure, 477. 


Bargaining rights for Quebec Hydro employees won by 
CUPE (CLC); defeats Quebec-based CNTU, 89. 


Convention, Ontario Division, 477. 


Director of Organization, J. F. MacMillan, appointed, 
167. 


Discrimination clause in sample agreement, 490. 


Strike, Central Newfoundland Hospital, ends with decerti- 
fication threat, 228. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


Visiting Homemaker Services, National Committee on, 
applies for membership in International Council of 
Homehelp Services, Utrecht, Holland, 7. 


CAPE BRETON DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
Establishment, 772. 


CAPITALISM 


“The Future of Capitalism,” 50th anniversary world con- 
vocation, National Industrial Conference Board. UNITED 
STATES: 6. 


CARDIN, PROF. JEAN-REAL, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Laval University 
Manpower Adjustment to Technological and Other Change 
and Labour Relations in Canada, report commissioned 
by Economic Council of Canada for National Con- 
ference on Labour-Management Relations, 347. 
CARLETON UNIVERSITY 
McFarlane, Prof. Bruce A., wins Canada International 
Labour Fellowship, 563. 
CAREER CENTRE 
Career consultant centre formed by Women’s Bureau, 
Ontario Department of Labour, 523. 
CARROTHERS, DEAN A. W. R., University of Western Ontario 
Task Force on Labour Relations, appointed to, 169. 


CARTER ROYAL COMMISSION ON TAXATION 
Report, 349. 


Brief submitted to federal Minister of Finance by Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, 741, 743. 


CasSUAL LABOUR 
Dock workers achieve full-time employment. BRITAIN: 733. 


CENTENNIAL YEAR 
Special edition, Labour Gazette, 426. 


CERTIFICATION See also LEGAL DECISIONS 


Alta. Supreme Court (Appellate Division) quashes cer- 
tification order on ground of an error in law on face 
of record, 582. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board (monthly feature) 


N.S. Trade Union Act; amendment, 772. 


Nurses, Peel County, first such group to sign collective 
agreement after Ontario Labour Relations Board cer- 
tification, 297. 


P.E.I. Industrial Relations Act: amendments, 772. 


CHILD WELFARE 
Alta. Child Welfare Act: new regulations, 26. 


CHRONOLOGY 
Canada Department of Labour, 1900-1967, 443. 


CINEMATOGRAPHS | 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act: regulations, 508. | 


CiviL SERVANTS | 


“An Act Respecting the Civil Service Joint Council”— 
collective bargaining for provincial civil servants, 738. 


Que. Civil Service Act: regulations, 739. 













CIvIL SERVICE See PUBLIC SERVICE 


CIvIL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Merger with Civil Service Federation of Canada to for. 
Public Service Alliance of Canada, 88. 


Civi, SERVICE FEDERATION OF CANADA 


Merger with Civil Service Association of Canada to for 
Public Service Alliance of Canada, 88. 


CIVILIAN REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


CLERICAL WORKERS 

Montreal municipal clerical employees sign new contract 
298. 

CoaL MINEs See Dominion Coal Board; Mining. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING See also AMMUNITION WORKERS 
Alta. Police Act: amendment, 771. 


“An Act Respecting the Civil Service Joint Council” 
collective bargaining for provincial civil servants, 738 

CLC brief to joint committee of the Senate and the Hous 
of Commons on the Public Service of Canada, criticize 
bargaining legislation in Bills C-170, C-181 an 
C1820 a7- 

Collective Bargaining and the Professional Employe 
conference proceedings published by Centre for Indus 
trial Relations, University of Toronto, 89. 
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Collective bargaining in an altered environment—address, 
Dr. W. Donald Wood, Queen’s University, at Ontario 
Hospital Association convention, 171. 

Collective Bargaining in the Public Service—summary of 
paper by Prof. W. R. Cunningham before symposium 
sponsored by Canada Department of Labour and 
Canadian Political Science Association, 626, correction, 
Lose 


Collective Bargaining in the Public Service, proceedings, 
meeting, Industrial Relations Research Association, 
UNITED STATES: 170. 

Collective Bargaining Review 1966—bound volume of all 
1966 issues, LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, 89. 

Compulsory arbitration and collective bargaining discussed 
at annual meeting, Canadian Industrial Relations Re- 
search Institute, 483. 

Determination of the Appropriate Bargaining Unit by 
Labour Relations Boards in Canada, Economics and 
Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 169. 

Economic Council of Canada—National Conference on 
Labour-Management Relations, role of collective 
bargaining discussed, 347. 

Nursing assistants gain right to collective bargaining. 
NOVA SCOTIA: 509. 


Provision for women in collective bargaining—reports 
prepared by Canada Department of Labour, 575. 


Public Service Staff Relations Act, enactment, 737. 


Research work in the Canada Department of Labour— 
paper presented by Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, at meeting of Canadian Industrial Relations 
Research Institute meeting, Toronto, 162, 198. 


Role of collective bargaining in the development of 
inflation—address, Director of Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour, to Thirteenth 
Annual Congress of the Commerce Students of Quebec, 
23D 


Technological Innovations and Collective Bargaining— 
paper delivered to Laurentian University’s Department 
of Business Administration, Sudbury, Ont., by Felix 
Quinet, Canada Department of Labour, 565. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS See also EDUCATION; 
LEGAL DECISIONS 
Air Canada strike settled, second walkout averted, 85. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers wins wage increase. 
UNITED STATES: 490. 


Canada Packers Limited, strike terminated, terms of 
agreement, 86. 


CNR-BLE agreement provisions meet technological 
change, 684. 


CUPE sample agreement has discrimination clause, 490. 


Collective agreement as a research document—address, 
Felix Quinet, Canada Department of Labour, to Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association, Montreal, 352. 


Collective agreements in manufacturing, CANADA: Part I, 
232; Part II, 292; Part III, 484; Part IV, 568. 

DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation and United Farm Workers’ 
Organizing Committee sign collective agreement. UNITED 


Eight-year no-strike pact signed—construction workers at 
Churchill Falls project covered by unique agreement. 
CANADA: 622. 

First collective agreement between Sunnybrook Hospital, 
Toronto, Ont., and Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 683. 

Guaranteed salary plan (conversion of hourly rates to 
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sored by WHO and Ministry of Health and Welfare of 
TISSKop: 


N 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRANTS 

Conference, with Race Relations Board of Britain, dis- 

cusses racial discrimination and introduction of fair 

employment practices legislation in Britain—Canada 
and United States representatives, 475. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON VISITING HOMEMAKER SERVICES 


Application for membership in International Council of 
Homehelp Services, Utrecht, Holland, 7. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CANADIAN LABOUR See CANADIAN 
TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE See CANADA MANPOWER 
CENTRES 


NATIONAL HousING ACT 
Interest rate on NHA loans to fluctuate with federal 
Government bond yields, 88. 


Loans made for purchase of existing houses—amendment 
to Act, 88. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD (UNITED STATES) 
50th anniversary world convocation, on “The Future of 
Capitalism,” 6. 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD (UNITED STATES) 
Study by Dr. Phillip Ross, University of Pittsburgh Grad- 
uate School of Business, of 1,000 cases closed by Board, 
168. 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Union autonomy—pamphlet by Dr. John Crispo, Uni- 

versity of Toronto, financed by Canadian-American 
Committee, 298. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
CLC views, 257. 


NEw BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention (1967), 632; (1966) 111. 


New YEAR MESSAGES 
Labour leaders, 2, 3. 
Nicholson, Hon. John R., federal Minister of Labour, 2. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 31st, 633. 


NIcHOLSON, Hon. JoHN R., Federal Minister of Labour 

Addresses— 

International Association of Government Labour Offi- 
Cials, 621. 

Mechanical Contractors’ Association of Ontario, first 
annual convention, 407. 

96th meeting, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
471. 

Announcements— 

Expansion of Labour-Management Consultation Branch, 
ALS 
Extension of maritime trusteeship, 165. 

Federal minimum hourly wage of $1.25 universally 
applicable in Canada after January 1, 1967, 165. 
Interest rate on NHA loans to fluctuate with federal 

Government bond yields, 88. 

Appoints Inquiry Commission to study Newfoundland 
shipping—application of Part 1, Canada Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code concerning hours of work, 319. 

CLC brief, reply, 258. 

Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association brief, 
reply, 231. 

Congratulates eight centenarians, recipients of Canadian 
Government annuities, 488. 

Industrial Relations—informal views, Centennial Year, 
426. 


Labour Day message, 618. 
New Year’s message, 2. 


On amendment to National Housing Act providing loans 
for purchase of existing houses, 88. 


On Director-General’s report, 51st session, ILO General 
Conference, 474. 
NIGHT Work See Hours OF WORK 


No-STRIKE PACT 


Eight-year no-strike pact signed—construction workers at 
Churchill Falls project covered by unique agreement. 
CANADA: 622. 


NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT See RURAL WORKERS 
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Non-MANuUAL EMPLOYMENT 


Non-Manual Employment and Social and Economic 
Progress—summary of ILO article, 685. 


NON-OPERATING UNIONS, RAILWAY See ASSOCIATED Non- 
OPERATING RAILWAY UNIONS 


Nova SCOTIA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 11th annual, 110. 


Nurses See also NURSING ASSISTANTS 

Executive Director, Canadian Nurses’ Association, acts as 
Senior Consultant and Chief Rapporteur at seminar 
sponsored by WHO and Ministry of Health and Wel- 
fare of USSR, 5. 

McLean, Miss Margaret D., Consultant Hospital Nursing, 
federal Department of National Health and Welfare, 
loaned to WHO, 6. 

Nurses, Peel County, first such group to sign collective 
agreement after Ontario Labour Relations Board certifi- 
cation, 297. 

Retroactive contract, Registered Nurses’ Association of 
Ontario and Riverview Hospital, Windsor, Ont., 183. 
Walker, Miss Mildred, Senior Nursing Consultant, federal 
Department of National Health and Welfare, retire- 

ment, 7. 


NuRSING ASSISTANTS 
Right to collective bargaining. NovA scoTIA: 509. 


O 


OBITUARIES 
Emmerson, Sidney, Conciliator, Canada Department of 
Labour, 497. 


Finlay, Sam, International Vice-President and Vice-Presi- 
dent Eastern Canadian Section of the International 
Brotherhood of Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers, 351. 

McCord, Charles R., Director, Industrial Pensions and 
Annuities Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 621. 

Phelan, Edward J., former Director-General, ILO, 731. 

Thomas, R. J., former President, United Auto Workers, 
508. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING See TRAINING 
OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 
Workers displaced by automation—agreement signed be- 
tween union and Imperial Oil Ltd., 296. 


OLDER WORKERS 
Employment Problems of Older Workers, ICFTU, 577, 
641. 
Ergonomics—Man in His Working Environment—review 
of book by K. F. H. Murrell, 125. 
Federal Employment and Guidance Service—vocational 
rehabilitation project for older disabled persons. UNITED 


STATES: 188. 
97236—44 


Job redesign for older workers—study instituted by 
Industrial Health Section, Swedish Employers’ Confed- 
eration. SWEDEN: 362. 


Job Redesign for Older Workers—Ten Case Studies. 
UNITED STATES: 751. 


Occupational training and job redesign. CANADA: 693. 


Older worker project—older worker counselling. TEXAs: 
495. 


Policies for the employment of older workers, OECD 
reports, 165, 307. 


“Sizzling 60” Club proves older salesmen too good for 
the shelf. UNITED STATES: 245. 


Training and retraining older manpower—paper pre- 
sented by Dr. R. M. Belbin at OECD regional seminar, 
410. 


Training Methods for Older Workers, report, 37 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF LaABouR See LABOUR, DEPART- 
MENT OF (ONTARIO) 


ONTARIO ECONOMIC CoUNCIL See EcoNomMic COUNCIL 
(ONTARIO) 


ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 10th annual, 12. 
Educational conference, 309. 


ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
Appointments, 578. 


Nurses, Peel County, first such group to sign collective 
agreement after Board certification, 297. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT 
Adjustment of rural workers to non-agricultural employ- 
ment and urban areas—report of Manpower and Social 
Affairs Committee, 166. 


Policies for the employment of older workers, paper on 
conclusions of its Manpower and Social Affairs Com- 
mittee, 165. 

Report on policies for the employment of older workers, 
307. 

Technical Change and Manpower Planning, publication, 
623. 

Training and retraining older manpower—paper presented 
by Dr. R. M. Belbin at regional seminar, 410. 

Training Methods for Older Workers, report, 37. 


OVERTIME 
B.C. Government to eliminate overtime, 87. 


|e 


PacIFIC GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
25-day strike by union employees of provincially-owned 
railway, terminated. BRITISH COLUMBIA: 89, 
PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WoRKERS, UNITED 


Canada Packers Limited, strike terminated, terms of 
agreement, 86. 
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PaGE, GARNET T., Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion 
Director, Pilot Projects Branch, appointment, 169. 


PARROTT, JOSEPH R., Deputy Minister of Labour (Saskatche- 
wan) 


Appointment, 622. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


Public Service opportunities for 
CANADA: 685. 


university women. 


PEARSON, RT. Hon. LESTER B., Prime Minister of Canada 
Announces appointments— 


To Public Service Staff Relations Board, Jacob Finkel- 
man, chairman, 349. 


To the Task Force on Labour Relations—Dean A. W. 
R. Carrothers, University of Western Ontario, Abbé 
Gérard Dion, Laval University, and Prof. John Crispo, 
University of Toronto, 169. 


CLC brief, reply, 258. 


Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association brief, 
reply, 259. 


PENSIONS See also CANADA PENSION PLAN 
Alta. Pension Benefits Act: regulations, 368. 


PENTLAND, PROF. H. C., University of Manitoba 


An opinion on the Freedman Report—article in The 
Canadian Personnel and Industrial Relations Journal, 
173: 


PETTIGROVE, Horace R., Industrial Relations Officer, Canada 
Department of Labour 


Honorary research associate in School of Graduate Studies, 
University of New Brunswick, appointment, 478. 


PICKERSGILL, Hon. J. W., Minister of Transport 


Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association brief, 
reply, 259: 


PICKETING See LEGAL DECISIONS 


Pitot Progects See MANPOWER 


DEPARTMENT OF 


AND IMMIGRATION, 


PIPE LINE 
Alta. Pipe Line Act (1958): amendment, 30. 


PLUMBERS See UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND 
APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING 
INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


POLICE 
Alta. Police Act: amendment, 771. 
Ont. Police Act: amendment, 771. 


POLLOCK, WILLIAM 
Executive Council, AFL-CIO, member, appointment, 241. 


PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Report of Royal Commission of Inquiry into Working 
Conditions (1965)—developments resulting from 1966 

legislative action, 773. 





PosTAL WORKERS See CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS 
PovERTY See WAR ON POVERTY 

PREMIUM Pay See BONUS 

PRESSURE VESSELS See BOILERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS 


PRICES 

Full employment vs. price stability—address, joint meet- 
ing of American Farm Economics Association and 
Canadian Agricultural Economics Society, address, Dr. 
John Deutsch, Chairman, ECC, 620. 

Prices Indexes: Canada, United States 
(monthly feature) 

Prices, Productivity and Employment, third annual review, 
Economic Council of Canada, 90. 

Special joint committee of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons on consumer credit and the cost of living—interim 
report Consumer Credit (Prices). CANADA: 290. 

Statistics: “F-Prices” (monthly feature) 

“Wages, Prices, Profits and Economic Policy,” conference, 
Centre for Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, 8. 


and Britain 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 111. 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Examination of collective agreements, Economics and 
Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 167. 


PRIVATE PLANNING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
Union autonomy—pamphlet by Dr. John Crispo, University 
of Toronto, financed by Planning Association and Cana- 
dian-American Committee, 298. 


PRODUCTIVITY 
Maritime conference on 
Technology,” 88. 
Prices, Productivity and Employment, third annual review, 
Economic Council of Canada, 90. 
Productivity, the Use of Human Resources, and the 


Income Gap—booklet, Atlantic Provinces Economic 
Council, 620. 


“Productivity Through New 


PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


Collective Bargaining and the Professional Employee, 
conference proceedings published by Centre for Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Toronto, 89. 


International Conference of Women Engineers and Scien- 
tists. BRITAIN: 48. 


Jobs for professionals decrease in 1967—report of Tech- 
nical Service Council. CANADA: 745. 


PROFITS 


“Wages, Prices, Profits and Economic Policy,” conference, 
Centre for Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, 8. 


PuBLIC HEALTH See HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL; NURSES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Monk, David R., Director of Public Relations and In- 
formation Services Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, appointment, 226. 


ee 
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PuBLIC SERVICE 

CLC brief to joint committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on the Public Service of Canada, 
criticizes bargaining legislation in Bills C-170, C-181 
and C-182, 7. 

Civil servants receive salary increases. ONTARIO: 351. 
Claims for Work Injuries of Federal Public Service Em- 
ployees (1965-66), 14th annual report. CANADA: 23. 
Collective bargaining in the Public Service—summary of 
paper by Prof. W. R. Cunningham before symposium 
sponsored by Canada Department of Labour and 

Canadian Political Science Association, 626. 

Collective Bargaining in the Public Service, proceedings, 
meeting, Industrial Relations Research Association. 
UNITED STATES: 170. 

Compulsory arbitration in the Public Service discussed at 
annual meeting of Canadian Industrial Relations 
Research Institute, 483. 

Ont. Public Service Amendment Act: provisions, 104. 

Part-time employment opportunities for university women: 
CANADA: 685. 

Public Service Bill (No. 2) 1966—marriage ban in Public 
Service removed. AUSTRALIA: 89. 

Que. Civil Service Act: regulations, 420. 

Women in federal undertakings and public service. 
CANADA: 492. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ALLIANCE OF CANADA 
Founding convention, 88. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT ACT 
Enactment, Bill C-181—291, 737. 


PUBLIC SERVICE STAFF RELATIONS ACT 
Enactment, Bill C-170—291, 737. 


PuBLIC SERVICE STAFF RELATIONS BOARD (CANADA) 


Finkelman, Jacob, appointed chairman; other appoint- 
ments, 349; new members, 621. 


PUBLICATIONS 

A Declaration on Manpower Adjustments to Technological 
and Other Change—Economic Council of Canada, 234. 

Adjustment of rural workers to non-agricultural employ- 
ment and urban areas, 166; and Policies for the employ- 
ment of older workers, 165: OECD papers on con- 
clusions of its Manpower and Social Affairs Committee, 
165. 

Automation and Worker Displacement, Institute of Public 
Affairs, Dalhousie University, 350. 


Determination of the Appropriate Bargaining Unit by 
Labour Relations Boards in Canada, 169. 

Developments in the Enactment and Administration of 
Labour Laws in Canada—teport prepared for confer- 
ence of CAALL, 165. 

Facts and Figures about Women in the Labour Force, 
DBS report. CANADA: 305. 

Government Employment and Training Services in Britain, 
229. 

International Unionism, by Dr. John Crispo, University of 
Toronto, 298. 

Labour Legislation for women workers, Women’s Bureau, 
Ontario Department of Labour, 8. 

Labour Standards in Canada, second edition, Canada 
Department of Labour, 477. 

Law and the Woman in Ontario, Women’s Bureau, 
Ontario Department of Labour, 515. 

Laws of Interest to the Women of Alberta, Women’s Cul- 
tural and Information Bureau. ALBERTA: 197. 

Manpower Planning in Industry, Staff Study No. 18, 
Economic Council of Canada, 180. 

Maternity Protection for Women Workers in Canada, 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 299, 
35 ie 

Publications Received in the Canada Department of 
Labour Library (monthly feature) 

Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations 
industrielles et dans des demaines connexes (Index of 
Terms and Expressions Used in Industrial Relations 
and Similar Fields), 88. 

Science Affairs, magazine for high school students. 
CANADA: 367. 

Technical Change and Manpower Planning—OECD, 623. 

The Development and Enforcement of the Collective 
Agreement—study of the collective agreement in 
Canada, 294. 

The Girl with the Smile—restaurant code of ethics. 
SASKATCHEWAN: 167. 

The Impact of Layoff and Recall at Ford-Windsor, Ontario 
Economic Council, 181. 

Union autonomy—pamphlet by Dr. John Crispo, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, financed by Canadian-American Com- 
mittee and Private Planning Association of Canada, 
298. 

Work Patterns of the Canadian Population, 1964, DBS, 
515. 

Working Conditions in Canadian Industry (1965) non- 
office and office employees—Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 237. 


Collective Bargaining and the Professional Employee, PUBLISHING See PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED INDUS- 
Centre for Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, TRIES 
See PuGcH, KENNETH A., Deputy Minister of Labour (Alberta) 


Collective Bargaining in the Public Service, proceedings, 
meeting, Industrial Relations Research Association. 
UNITED STATES: 170. 


Receives honorary Doctor of Laws degree from Univer- 
sity of Alberta, 168. 


Collective Bargaining Review 1966—bound volume of all PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WorKERS (AFL-CIO/- 


1966 issues, LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, 89. 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, DBS report, 
186, 


CLC) INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Scholarships donated by union awared to three Canadian 
girls, 477. 


INDEX 


QUEBEC HyprRO 
Employee bargaining rights won by CUPE (CLC); de- 
feats Quebec-based CNTU, 89. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
The Liability of Strikers in the Law of Tort, Industrial 
Relations Centre, 732. 


Deutsch, Dr. John J., principal, appointment, 620. 


R 


RACE RELATIONS See DISCRIMINATION 
RACIAL DISCRIMINATION See DISCRIMINATION 
RACIAL EQUALITY See DISCRIMINATION 


RaILWay, AIRLINE AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HAn- 
DLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 


Hall, Frank H., Canadian executive assistant to interna- 
tional president, retirement, 477. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF 
Marine engineers transferred to Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., from CBRT, 351. 
Uncertainty continues in railway dispute; comments of 
federal Government mediator, H. Carl Goldenberg, 86. 


RAILWAYS 


Hall, Frank H., retirement, 477: Canadian executive assist- 
ant to international president, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamships Clerks, and associate chairman, negotiat- 
ing committee, non-operating railway workers in Canada. 

Maintenance of Railway Operation Act (1966), enact- 
ment, 100; developments resulting from 1966 legislative 
action, 772. 

Shopcraft unions’ demands (most) rejected by arbitration 
board. CANADA: 622. 

Strike by Machinists’ union and five other shopcraft 
unions, ended by legislation. UNITED STATES: 636. 

25-day strike by union employees of provincially-owned 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway, terminated. BRITISH 
COLUMBIA: 89. 

Uncertainty continues in railway disputes; comments of 
federal Government mediator, H. Carl Goldenberg, 86. 

Wage increase under agreements between railroads and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. UNITED STATES: 
490. 


Ranb, Hon. Ivan C., Ontario Royal Commission on Labour 
Disputes 


Address, CAALL conference, 679. 


REHABILITATION 


Council for Crippled Children and Adults, activities in 
1966. SASKATCHEWAN: 187. 





Federal Employment and Guidance Service—vocational 
rehabilitation project for older disabled persons. UNITED 
STATES: 188. 

Federal-provincial Vocational Rehabilitation Program— 
review of activities. CANADA: 306. 

Growth in Rehabilitation Services, 1966-67. CANADA: 639. 

Industrial rehabilitation units in BRITAIN: 574. 

Opportunities for the handicapped in medical technology. 
UNITED STATES: 409. 


Sheltered workshops providing work training, assessment 
and continuing employment for handicapped persons. 
CANADA: 690. 


Standards for workshops approved at Seminar sponsored 
by Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled, 36. 


Unlimited Skills Inc., a unique Canadian enterprise, 360. 


“Vocational Rehabilitation Assessment,” seminar organ- 
ized by World Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Tenth World Congress of the International Society 
for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, held in Berlin, 
GERMANY: 124. 


Vocational unit for the deaf, Amherst, NOVA SCOTIA: 244. 


RESEARCH See CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE; STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


RESTAURANTS See WOMEN WORKERS 
RETARDED ADULTS See TRAINING 


RETRAINING 


Training and retraining older manpower—paper presented 
by Dr. R. M. Belbin at OECD regional seminar, 410. 


RoacH, Mr. JUSTICE WILFRID D. 


Heads arbitration board which rejected demands by rail- 
way shopcraft unions. CANADA: 622. 


ROBOTS 


IBM computer discusses labour problems—Law and 
Government area, Canadian Pavilion, Expo 67, 326. 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY INTO WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Report, 9. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON TAXATION (CARTER) See CARTER 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON TAXATION 


Royce, Miss MaRIon, Director, Women’s Bureau, Canada 
Department of Labour 


Retirement, 164. 


RURAL WORKERS 


Adjustment of rural workers to non-agricultural employ- 
ment and urban areas—report of Manpower and Social 
Affairs Committee, OECD, 166. 


S 


SAFETY 
B.C. Factories Act: regulations, 28. 


Canada Labour (Safety) Code, enactment, coverage, 
regulations, 82. 
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Code of Practice on Safety and Health in Forestry Work 
—ILO to publish, 166. 


N.S. Construction Safety Act reviewed in first issue 1967 
series, current reports on labour bills of general labour 
interest, Canada Department of Labour, 297. 


Ont. Construction Safety Act: amendments, 369. 


Que. Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act: new 
regulations, 586. 


ST. LAWRENCE PORTS WORKING CONDITIONS ACT 
Enactment, 99. 


SALARIES See WAGES AND SALARIES 
SALESMEN See OLDER WORKERS 


SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Convention, 113. 


SAUNDERS, DR. GEORGE, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour 


Chief Executive Officer, Task Force on Labour Relations, 
appointment, 169. 


Research work in the Canada Department of Labour— 
paper presented at meeting of Canadian Industrial 
Relations Research Institute meeting, Toronto, 162. 


Role of collective bargaining in the development of infla- 
tion—address, Thirteenth Annual Congress of the Com- 
merce Students of Quebec, 235. 


Technological change and security of employment— 
address, Toronto conference on Law and Industrial 
Relations, 117. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships donated by International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/- 
CLC), awarded to three Canadian girls, 477. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS See TEACHERS 


SCHOOLS See EDUCATION; SCIENCE 


SCIENCE 
Science Affairs, magazine for high school students. 
CANADA: 367. 
SCIENTISTS 
International Conference of Women Engineers and Scien- 
tists meeting in ENGLAND: 48. 
SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 
Caribbean area workers to assist Ontario farmers, 382. 


SECURITY OF EMPLOYMENT See EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


SENATE See JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE AND THE 
HousE OF COMMONS ON THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF 
CANADA 

SENIORITY 

Manufacturing—collective labour agreements. CANADA: 
568. 
SHarP, Hon. MITCHELL, Minister of Finance 
CLC brief, reply, 259. 
SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


National training course for sheltered workshop personnel, 
York University, Toronto, 749. 


Number of workshops providing work training, assessment 
and continuing employment for handicapped persons. 
CANADA: 690, 


Standards for workshops approved at Seminar sponsored 
by Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled, 
36. 


SHIPPING 


Arbitrator looks at haircuts and costumes; employee dis- 
missed by export shipping firm. UNITED STATES: 298. 


Extension of maritime trusteeship, 165. 


Hours of work in shipping industry on Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River—survey approved by representatives 
of Canadian Maritime unions and Dominion Marine 
Association, 301. 


Inquiry Commission appointed to study Newfoundland 
shipping—application of Part 1, Canada Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code concerning hours of work, 319. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission report—recommendations 
designed to prevent disruption of shipping operations at 
ports in BRITISH COLUMBIA: 354. 


SHOPCRAFT UNIONS See RAILWAYS 


SMITH, ARTHUR J. R., Chairman, Economic Council of 
Canada 


Appointment, 620. 


SMITH, CHARLES, Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association 


Centennial Year—special message, 427. 
Labour Day message, 559. 


SmitTH, Mr. JusTicE C. RHODES, Manitoba Appeal Court 


Heads three-man commission to investigate causes of strike 
of longshore foremen in British Columbia ports, 170. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Master of social work program, University of Manitoba, 
for women graduates, 564. 


SPAIN 
Growing participation of women in economic sector— 
legislative and social changes, 691. 


Minimum wage increases urged by labour leaders, 759. 


SPECIAL PLANNING SECRETARIAT 
“Fighting Poverty in 1966,” first report. CANADA: 731. 


STATIONARY ENGINEERS See ENGINEERING 


STEAM BOILERS 
P.E.I. Steam Boiler Act: amendment, 30. 


STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA 


Wage increase under collective labour agreement signed by 
Local 1, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union, Hamilton, Ont., 298. 


STEEL PRopuctTs See IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


Ammunition workers, CIL plant, Brownsburg, Que., 
choose UMWA over USW, as bargaining agent, 623. 
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Guaranteed salary plan (conversion of hourly rates to 
weekly salaries)—collective agreement between union 
and Aluminum Company of Canada, Kingston, 
Ont., 170. 

Merger with Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Interna- 
tional Union of, approved, 170, 622. 


STEVEDORING 
Strike, longshore foremen, B.C. ports, agreement reached, 
85; three-man commission to investigate causes of strike, 
headed by Mr. Justice C. Rhodes Smith, Manitoba 
Appeal Court, appointed, 170, 354. 


STRIKES AND LockouTs See also TEACHERS 

Air Canada strike settled, second walkout averted, 85. 

Canada Packers Limited, strike terminated, terms of agree- 
ment, 86. 

Canada-wide postal strike averted, agreement reached 
with Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, Canadian Union 
of Postal Workers, 5, 683. 

Central Newfoundland Hospital, threat of decertification 
of CUPE, provincial legislation ends strike, 228. 

Eight-year no-strike pact signed—construction workers 
at Churchill Falls project covered by unique agreement. 
CANADA: 622. 

Hydro-Quebec technicians, tradesmen and office workers 
—rotating strikes used in dispute, 564. 

Legal and illegal strikes in Canada, address, Prof. H. W. 
Arthurs, Fourth International Symposium on Compara- 
tive Law, 176. 

Longshore foremen, B.C. ports, agreement reached, 85; 
three-man commission to investigate causes of strike, 
headed by Mr. Justice C. Rhodes Smith, Manitoba 
Appeal Court, appointed, 170, 354. 

Machinists’ union and five other shopcraft unions, strike 
ended by legislation. UNITED STATES: 636. 

Montreal Transport Commission strike, terminated by 
special legislation, 771. 

Nfid. Hospital Employees (Employment) Act, 1966-67: 
enactment, 740. 

Pacific Great Eastern Railways, 25-day strike by union 
employees of provincially-owned company, terminated. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: 89. 

Research seminar on labour unrest—address, Prof. C. R. 
Brookbank, Dalhousie University, 228. 

Statistics: “G—Strikes and Lockouts” (monthly feature) 

The Liability of Strikers in the Law of Tort, Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 732. 

Toronto construction labourers’ strike terminated, 563. 


STUDENTS See EDUCATION; SCIENCE 


SUNNYBROOK HOSPITAL 


First collective agreement between hospital and Building 
Service Employees’ International Union, 683. 


SUPREME COURT OF CANADA See also LEGAL DECISIONS 


Refuses to hear appeal against conviction of contempt-of- 
court charges against 26 demonstrators at Peterborough 
plant of Tilco Plastics Limited, 15. 


SWEDEN 


Job redesign for older workers—study instituted by Indus- 
trial Health Section, Swedish Employers’ Confederation, 
362. 


T 


Task FORCE ON LABOUR RELATIONS 

CLC views, 230. 

Chief Executive Officer, Dr. George Saunders, Canada 
Department of Labour, appointed, 169. 

Organizations and public invited to submit briefs, 680. 

Three professors appointed to Force—Dean A. W. R. 
Carrothers, University of Western Ontario, Abbé 
Gérard Dion, Laval University, Prof. John Crispo, 
University of Toronto, 169. 


TAXATION 


Report of the Royal Commission on Taxation prepared 
by Kenneth Carter, 349; brief, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, to federal Minister of Finance, 741, 743. 


TAXICABS 
Man. Taxicab Act: regulations, 507. 


TEACHERS 


Bill 25—“An Act to Ensure for Children the Right to 
Education and to Institute a New Schooling Collective 
Agreement”—compels striking Quebec school teachers 
to return to classrooms and takes away their right to 
strike during the life of the Bill which expires June 30, 
1968;.296,. 297.4739. 

Discrimination against women faculty members—report 
of committee of Canadian Association of University 
Teachers, 7. 

Strike action by teachers of Victoria, B.C., first recorded 
in British Empire in 1916, 296. 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 
OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


Hoffa, James, President, eight-year prison term begins, 
326. 


Merritt, Lloyd, elected President, Local 938, Toronto, 89. 


TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY 


Regular feature, condensed from “Teamwork in Indus- 
try,” Labour-Management Consultation Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING ASSISTANCE ACT 
Replaced by Adult Occupational Training Act, 563. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE See also AUTOMATION 

A Declaration on Manpower Adjustments to Technological 
and Other Change—Economic Council of Canada, 234. 

CNR-BLE agreement provisions meet technological change, 
684. 

Collective agreement provisions. CANADA: 687. 

Human adjustment problems created by technological 
advance—union-management plan drafted by Domtar 
Ltd. and 30 national and international unions, 174. 
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Human Values and Technological Change, lectures, dis- 
cussions and symposiums, Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence, McGill University, 732. 


Technological change—informal views of Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, Federal Minister of Labour, Centennial Year, 
426. 


Technological change and security of employment—Dr. 
George Saunders, Canada Department of Labour, 
addresses Toronto conference on Law and Industrial 
Relations, 117. 

Technological Change Provisions in Ontario Collective 
Agreements—Ten Manufacturing Industries—Ontario 
Department of Labour, 687. 

Technological Innovations and Collective Bargaining— 
paper delivered to Laurentian University’s Department 
of Business Administration, Sudbury, Ont., by Felix 
Quinet, Canada Department of Labour, 565. 


TECHNOLOGY See AUTOMATION; Foop TECHNOLOGY 


TESEMMA, GETAHOUN, Minister of National Community 
Development and Social Affairs, Ethiopia 


President, 51st International Labour Conference, 472. 


TEXTILE WoRKERS’ UNION OF AMERICA (AFL-CIO) 
Pollock, William, Executive Council, AFL-CIO, member, 
appointment, 241. 


THEATRES 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act: regulations, 508. 


TiLtco PLastics LIMITED 


Supreme Court of Canada refuses to hear appeal against 
conviction of contempt-of-court charges against 26 
demonstrators at Peterborough plant, 15. 


TORT 
The Liability of Strikers in the Law of Tort, Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 732. 


TRADE COMMISSIONS 


Women invited to join trade commission _ service. 
CANADA: 5. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS 
TRADE UNIONS See LABOUR UNIONS 


TRADE UNions AcT (1872) 
Development of legislation, 446. 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS (BRITISH) 
Conference, 99th annual, 746. 


TRADESMEN’S QUALIFICATION(S) See APPRENTICESHIP 


TRAINING 

Adult Occupational Training Act—new Act replaces 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act, 563. 

Education and vocational training in the labour movement 
—first world conference sponsored by ICFTU, 744. 

Farm Training Centre in Ladner, B.C.—retarded adults 
and adolescents trained in farm work, 493. 

“Government Employment and Training Services in 
Britain,” pamphlet prepared for British Information 
Services. CANADA: 229. 





Industrial Training in Britain, review of booklet, 685. 

National training course for sheltered workshop personnel, 
York University, Toronto, 749. 

Occupational training and job redesign for older workers. 
CANADA: 693, 

Training and retraining older manpower—paper presented 
by Dr. R. M. Belbin at OECD regional seminar, 410. 

Training Methods for Older Workers, OECD report, 37. 

Vocational unit for the deaf, Amherst, NOVA SCOTIA: 244. 


TRANSITIONAL ASSISTANCE BENEFIT PLAN 


Amendment re workers displaced as a result of Canada- 
United States Automotive Agreement, 164. 


TRANSPORTATION See INLAND TRANSPORT; STRIKES AND 
LocKkouTs 


TRUCKING 
Inquiry Commission to study application of Part 1 hours- 
of-work provisions, Canada Labour (Standards) Code, 
to interprovincial and international trucking industry, 
C. A. L. Murchison, Q.C., appointed, 301. 


1G) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

A Declaration on Manpower Adjustments to Technological 
and Other Change—Economic Council of Canada, pro- 
gram for solution of unemployment problems arising 
from technological changes in industry, 234. 

Employment Review: Employment and Unemployment. 
CANADA: (monthly review) 

Increased unemployment. NEW ZEALAND: 703. 

New definition adopted by Department of Labor. UNITED 
STATES: 86. 

The Impact of New Information-Processing Technology, 
lecture, University of Toronto, Prof. Herbert A. Simon, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., 177. 

Unemployment rises in BRITAIN: 623. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Insurance Registrations and Other UIC Statistics. CANADA: 
(monthly feature) 
Statistics: | “E—Unemployment 
feature) 


Insurance” (monthly 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 
CLC views, 256 
Coverage extended to employees in agriculture and horti- 
culture, 251, 326, 623. 


Development of legislation. CANADA: 447, 


Decisions of Umpire— 
CUB 2587, 50. 
GUB 2592, 137 
CUB 2605, 51 
CUB 2618, 196 
CUB 2623, 196 
CUB®2626,7137. 
CUB 2638, 253 
CUB 2639, 371 
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CUB 2650, 254 
CUB 2657, 316 
CUB*2659, 372 
CUB 2662, 374 
CUB 2665, 420 
CUB 2672, 510 
CUB 2678, 511 
CUB 2679, 588 
CUB 2688, 588 
CUB 2704, 760 
CUB 2705, 761 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Amended regulations—temporary and casual workers in 
agriculture and horticulture, 251, 326, 625" 


UNFAIR LABOUR PRACTICES 


Job opportunities and employment practices—3rd annual 
report, U.S. Interdepartmental Committee and Citizens’ 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women, 748. 


Labour relations legislation in 1967—Part 1—Labour 
Relations, recommendations concerning unfair labour 
practices, 774. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT See TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


UNION-MANAGEMENT COUNCIL (ONTARIO) 
Established by Ontario Department of Labour, 477, 
684, 775. 


UNION SCHOLARSHIPS See SCHOLARSHIPS 


UNION SECURITY 


Manufacturing—collective labour agreements. CANADA: 
568. 


USSR 


WHO and Ministry of Health and Welfare of the USSR 
sponsor seminar to observe and study health services 
in the USSR, 5. 


UNITED MINE WorRKERS OF AMERICA See MINE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


UNITED STATES-CANADA AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT See 
CANADA-UNITED STATES AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
See NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD (UNITED 
STATES) 


UNIVERSITIES 


Discrimination against women faculty members—report of 
committee of Canadian Association of University Teach- 
Gi, WU. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Pugh, Kenneth A., Deputy Minister of Labour, Alberta, 
receives honorary Doctor of Laws degree, 168. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


Course designed to study problems of married women 
undergraduates, 685. 


Master of social work program for women graduates, 564. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 
Labour course on administration of collective agreements, 
684. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
“Collective Bargaining and the Professional Employee,” 
conference proceedings published by Centre for Indus- 
trial Relations, 89. 
“Wages, Prices, Profits and Economic Policy,” conference, 
Centre for Industrial Relations, 8. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH PROGRAM 
Activities (1966), 17. 


UNLIMITED SKILLS INC. 
A unique Canadian enterprise, 360. 


UNPAID WAGES See LEGAL DECISIONS 


V 


VacaTIons See also HOLIDAYS 
Collective Agreements in Manufacturing, vacation and 
holiday provisions. CANADA: 232. 
Man. Vacations with Pay Act: enactment, 25. 
N.S. Vacation Pay Act: amendments, 26. 
Ont. Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act: pro- 
visions, 507; amendments, 25. 


VISITING HOMEMAKER SERVICES See NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON VISITING HOMEMAKER SERVICES 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Que. Private Vocational Schools Act: amendments, 369. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING See TRAINING 


W 


WaGE INCREASES 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Quebec employees, 
highest in metal industry in North America, 133: 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers wins wage increase, 
490. 

Civil servants receive salary increases. ONTARIO: 351. 

Montreal municipal clerical employees sign new contract, 
298. 

Nurses, Peel County, first such group to sign collective 
agreement after Ontario Labour Relations Board certifi- 
cation, receive salary increases, 297. 

Quebec doctors win new salary scale, 297. 

Steel Company of Canada and Local 1, Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union, Hamilton, 
Ont., sign agreement, 298. 


WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage schedules prepared and contracts containing fair 
wage schedules awarded by Canada Department of 
Labour (monthly feature) 
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WAGES AND SALARIES See also GUARANTEED SALARIES; 
LEGAL DECISIONS 
Collective agreements in manufacturing, more provisions 
affecting pay. CANADA: 484. 


Man. Construction Industry Wages Act: new wage sched- 
ule, 368, 419, 507. 


Premium pay for bilingual secretaries, stenographers and 
typists in the Civil Service. CANADA: 164. 


“Wages, Prices, Profits and Economic Policy,” confer- 
ence, Centre for Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, 8. 


WAITRESSES See WOMEN WORKERS 


WAR ON POVERTY 


“Fighting Poverty in 1966,” first report, Special Plan- 
ning Secretariat. CANADA: 731. 


WESTLEY, Dr. WILLIAM A., Director, Industrial Relations 
Centre, McGill University 


Appointment, 87. 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


New Frontiers in White-Collar Unionism—paper presented 
to Administrative Management Society, Calgary Chapter, 
by Dr. W. Donald Wood, Queen’s University, 352. 


WHITELAW, JACK, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


Criticism, Freedman report, 5. 


WINTER WorRKS See FEDERAL-MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


WINTERS, HON. ROBERT, federal Minister of Trade and 
Commerce 
On women in trade commission service, 5. 


Remarks, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, annual meet- 
ing, 741. 


WOMEN GRADUATES See UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


WOMEN WORKERS 

Arts of Management Conference, sixth, Canadian Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women, 197. 

B.C. Maternity Protection Act: regulations, 26. 

Bureau for the Protection of Women and Minor Workers. 
MEXICO: 358. 

Facts and Figures about Women in the Labour Force, 
DBS report. CANADA: 305. 

Female membership in labour organizations—2nd report, 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, DBS, 
186. 

Findlay, Mrs. Jock, Director, Women’s Bureau, Canada 
Department of Labour, appointment, 164. 

Food Technology: A New Career for Women. 
CANADA: 638. 

Graveyard shift for women in Quebec industry—report 
by Committee appointed to study night work for 
women, 359. 

Growing participation of women in economic sector, 
SPAIN: 691. 


International Conference of Women Engineers and Scien- 
tists meeting in ENGLAND: 48. 

ILO woman expert granted two extensions, 564. 

Labour legislation for women workers, leaflet issued by 
Women’s Bureau, Ontario Department of Labour, 8. 
Laval University, Industrial Relations Conference— 

“Women in the Labour Force,” 486. 

Law and the Woman in Ontario, Women’s Bureau, Ontario 
Department of Labour, 515. 

Laws of Interest to the Women of Alberta, Women’s 
Cultural and Information Bureau. ALBERTA: 197. 

Legislation prohibiting employment of women under- 
ground (mines) influenced by ILO convention. BRITISH 
COLUMBIA: 350. 

Man. Minimum Wage Board, a review, 169. 

Married women workers. FRANCE: 408. 

“Married women’s clause” dropped by Board of Educa- 
tion, Port Arthur, Ont., 620. 

Maternity Protection for Women Workers in Canada, 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 299, 
351. 

Maternity protection legislation in GERMANY: 299. 

Provision for women in collective bargaining—reports 
prepared by Canada Department of Labour, 575. 

Public Service Bill (No. 2) 1966—marriage ban in Public 
Service removed. AUSTRALIA: 89. 

Public Service opportunities for university women. 
CANADA: 685. 

Royce, Miss Marion, Director, Women’s Bureau, Canada 
Department of Labour, retirement, 164. 

Social work course for married women. MANITOBA: 421. 

The Girl with the Smile—restaurant code of ethics, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, SASKATCHE- 
WAN: 167. 

The Role of a Women’s Bureau—in Ontario, Canada, 
and British Columbia, 18. 

Union membership increases in CANADA (1963-66), 167. 

Union membership. UNITED STATES: 164. 

Women in federal undertakings and public service. 
CANADA: 492. 

Women invited to join trade commission service. 
CANADA: 5. 

Women Who Work, one of series Special Labour Force 
Studies, DBS, 685. 

Women Workers 1966—Report of 36th Annual Confer- 
ence of Representatives of trade unions catering for 
women workers, TUC. BRITAIN: 35. 


WOMEN’S BUREAUS See LABOUR DEPARTMENTS; PUBLICA- 
TIONS; WOMEN WORKERS 


Woop, Dr. W. DOoNnaLp, Director, Industrial Relations 
Centre, Queen’s University 
Collective bargaining in an altered environment—address, 
convention, Ontario Hospital Association, 171. 


New Frontiers in White-Collar Unionism—paper_pre- 
sented to Administrative Management Society, Calgary 
Chapter, 352. 
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Woops, Pror. H. D., McGill University 
Address, CAALL conference, 679. 


Work INJURIES See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL 


WorRK PATTERNS 


Work Patterns of the Canadian Population, 1964, DBS 
publication, 515. 


WORKER DISPLACEMENT 


Automation and Worker Displacement, booklet, Institute 
of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 350. 


WORKING CONDITIONS See LABOUR CONDITIONS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Alta. Workmen’s Compensation Board: regulations, 194. 
Coverage in effect for 50 years. NOVA SCOTIA: 350. 
Man. Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 47. 


Man. Workmen’s Compensation Act reviewed in first 
issue 1967 series, current reports on labour bills of 
general labour interest, Canada Department of Labour, 
Pah 

N.B. Workmen’s Compensation Act: provisions, 369. 

Nfld. Workmen’s Compensation Act: regulations, 648. 


WorKSHOPS See SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


WorLD COMMISSION ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
“Vocational Rehabilitation Assessment,” international 
seminar, 124. 


WoRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
McLean, Miss Margaret D., Consultant Hospital Nursing, 
federal Department of National Health and Welfare, 
loaned to WHO, 6. 
WHO and Ministry of Health and Welfare of the USSR 
sponsor seminar to observe and study health services 
in the USSR, 5. 


Y 


YORK UNIVERSITY 


National training course for sheltered workshop personnel, 
749. 


YOUTH 


Bureau for the Protection of Women and Minor workers. 
MEXIco: 358. 
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Certification and Conciliation Proceedings 


A AND H Express LINEs LtTp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 753. 


AERONAVES DE Mexico S.A. 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 190; granted, 308. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 754. 


AGENCE MaRITIME INC. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: representation vote, 128. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 498; settlement, 644. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: representation vote, 128. 


AIR CANADA 
Disputes: 
Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 365; settlement, 498. 


Machinists: CB report, 42; settlement after strike action, 
138. 


AIR LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See CANA- 
DIAN AIR LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


AiR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See 
CANADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


AIR LINE PILoTs’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN See CANADIAN 
AIR LINE PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION 


AIRWEST AIRLINES 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 580; rejected, 
697. 


ALASKA CRUISE LINES, LTD. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: settlement, 129. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: settlement, 
129. 


Seafarers: CO appointed, 191; settlement, 310. 


ALLIED AVIATION SERVICE COMPANY OF NEWFOUNDLAND, 
LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 310; settlement, 417. 


AM/TV EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
A. A. Murphy and Sons Limited (Radio Station CFQC 
and TV Station CFQC-TV): 753. 


AMALGAMATED TRANSIT UNION 
Disputes: 
Brewster Transport Company Ltd.: lapsed, 42. 


Canada Coach Lines Limited: CO appointed, 310; CB 


appointed, 589; CB fully constituted, 644; settlement, 
699. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 
Dispute: 

United Press International of Canada, Ltd.: Canadian 
Wire Service Guild, Inc., Local 213: CB report, 42; 
settlement, 365. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: representation vote, 
40. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (Ottawa) 
writers, etc., Quebec Division): 
(reasons for judgment). 


(news 
rejected, 579 


ANVIL MINING CORPORATION 
Certification application: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 416; granted, 579. 


AQUA TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
498. 


ARCTIC MINING AND EXPLORATION LIMITED (N.P.L.) 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: 753. 


ARROW TRANSIT LINES LTD. 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: request for review under Sec. 61 (2), 191; 
reasons for judgment, 698. 


ASBESTOS WORKERS’ UNION 
Certification application: 
Outfitters Incorporated Ltd.: 698. 


ASSOCIATION OF FLIN FLON TRADE UNIONS 
Dispute: 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited: CO 
appointed, 644. 


ASSOCIATION DES EMPLOYES DU TRANSPORT D’ANJOU INC. 


Certification application: 
Transport d’Anjou Inc.: 246; withdrawn, 364. 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DES DEBARDEURS See LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 


L’ASSOCIATION NATIONALE DES EMPLOYES ET TECHNICIENS EN 
RADIODIFFUSION See BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECH- 
NICIANS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN TELEVISION AND RADIO ARTISTS 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Marconi Company: 128. 


Canadian Marconi Company (Broadcast Division, CFCF 
Radio and TV, Montreal): withdrawn, 129; granted, 
246. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 





ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF 

CANADA 

Certification application: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: request for review 
under Section 61 (2) of Act, 129; request for review 
refused, 415. 

Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (TV Production 
Centres, Montreal and Quebec City): rejected, 642; 
revocation proceedings, 643. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (Ottawa) (news 
writers, etc., Quebec Division): rejected, 579 
(reasons for judgment). 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Labour Congress (Atomic Energy-Draftsmen 
Local 1645): 246; granted, 415. 
Machinists: request for review granted, 308. 
Disputes: 
Building Service Employees’ International Union: CO 
appointed, 310; settlement, 417. 


Canadian Union of Public Employees: CO appointed, 
310; settlement, 365. 


Machinists: CO appointed, 310; CB appointed, 417; CB 
fully constituted, 498; CB report, 589; settlement, 644. 


Office and Professional Employees: CO appointed, 581; 
settlement, 589. 


Technicians (CLC): CO appointed, 581; settlement, 589. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Intervener, certification applications: 


British Columbia Ferry Authority (marine engineers, 
electricians): rejected, 39. 


British Columbia Ferry Authority (masters, mates, radio 
operators): rejected, 39. 


AUTOBUS YVAN LEVIS LTEE 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: lapsed, 191. 


Bale COMEAU ELEVATOR AND Dock WORKERS’ UNION 
(LocaL 977) 


Intervener, certification application: 
Cargill Grain Company Limited: representation vote, 
Weg 


BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 
Certification application: 


Syndicat National des Employés de la Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale (CSN): 128, rejected, 415 (reasons 
for judgment). 


LA BANQUE D’EPARGNE DE LA CITE ET DU DISTRICT DE 
MONTREAL See MONTREAL CITY AND DISTRICT SAVINGS 
BANK 


BATON BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: producer-directors and directors: 
128; rejected, 496 (reasons for judgment). 





Dispute: | 

Broadcast Employees: CB report of settlement, 42. . 

BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: 129; rejected, 752. 
Dispute: 

Office and Professional Employees: Directory Sales 
Department, Eastern Region: CB report, 138; settle- | 
ment, 191. p 

Intervener, certification application: 

Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association: rejected, 

woes 


BERNIER, MICHEL (et all.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: representation vote, 579; rejected, 642. 


BEVERAGE DISPENSERS, HOTEL SERVICE, CULINARY AND 
RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ UNION 
Certification applications: 3 
Cordner, Hubert and Bond: 753. ? 
Pine Point Hotel: 581, representation vote, 752. 


BIGGAR, WALTER T. (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: representation vote, 415; — 
rejected, 519: 


BLUE PETER STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 309; granted, 
496. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
644; CB appointed, 754. 


BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, BLACKSMITHS, FORGERS ~ 
AND HELPERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification application: 
Yukon Welding: 753. r 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops): 
withdrawn, 247. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


Boyp’s Express LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 581; granted, 696. 


Boyes TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 246; withdrawn, 309. 


BRANCH LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: granted, 39. 
BREWSTER TRANSPORT COMPANY LTD. 
Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: lapsed, 42. 
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BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, CEMENT BLOCK LAYERS, MARBLE 
MASONS AND VITROLITE TILE SETTERS, TERRAZZO WORK- 
ERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


Certification application: 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited: 497; 
granted, 695. 


BRISTOL AEROSPACE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 364. 


BRISTOL AVIATION SERVICES LTD. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Labour Congress (Licensed Aircraft Engineers, 
Local 1642): 246; withdrawn, 309. 
Disputes: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 129; settlement, 191. 


Machinists: CO appointed, 417; CB appointed, 589; CB 
fully constituted, 699. 


B.C. AIRLINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 128; granted, 
190. 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
310; settlement, 417. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FERRY AUTHORITY 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: marine engin- 
ects, electricians: rejected, 39. 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: masters, mates, 
radio operators: rejected, 39. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Attorney General of British Columbia: marine engineers, 
electricians: rejected, 39. 
Attorney General of British Columbia: masters, mates, 
radio operators: rejected, 39. 


B.C. Government Employees’ Association: marine 


engineers, electricians: rejected, 39. 


B.C. Government Employees’ Association: masters, 
mates, radio operators: rejected, 39. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Intervener, certification applications: 


British Columbia Ferry Authority (marine engineers, 
electricians): rejected, 39. 


British Columbia Ferry Authority (masters, mates, radio 
operators): 39. 


B.C. TOWBOAT OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
417; settlement, 644. 


4 Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
498; settlement, 699. 


/ Seafarers: CO appointed, 498; settlement, 699. 


BRITISH YUKON NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO appointed, 
754. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND TECHNICIANS, NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF 


Certification applications: 
Baton Broadcasting Limited (producer-directors and 
directors): 128; rejected, 496 (reasons for judgment). 


Bushnell T.V. Co. Limited (Station CJOH-TV): 364; 
representation vote, 642; granted, 695. 


CTV Television Network Limited: 364; granted, 752. 


Calgary Television Ltd. (CHCT-TV) (Programming 
Department): 246; granted, 415. 

Radio 1540 Limited (CHIN): 416; representation vote, 
579; rejected, 642. 

La Tribune Inc., Sherbrooke, Que. (Radio Stations 
CHLT-AM and CHLT-FM and Television CHLT- 
TV): request for review, Section 61 (2) of Act, 248; 
request for review granted, 496. 

Disputes: 

Baton Broadcasting Limited: CB report of settlement, 
42. 

Canadian Marconi Company (Broadcasting Division, 
CFCF-TV and CFCF-Radio): settlement, 129. 


CHAB Ltd. (CHAB-TV) (Moose Jaw, Sask.): CB ap- 
pointed, 41; CB fully constituted, 191; CB report, 
310, strike action, 365. 


CKCV (Quebec) Limitée: strike terminated, 310. 


E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Ltd.: CO appointed, 498; CB 
fully constituted, 699. 


Radio Lac St-Jean Ltée (CFGT): CO appointed, 310; 
settlement, 498. 


Radio Saguenay Limitée (CKRS and CKRS-TV): CO 
appointed, 129; CB appointed, 248; CB fully con- 
stituted, 310; settlement, 508 


Radio Trois-Rivieres Inc. (CHLN): settlement, 41. 


La Télévision de Québec (Canada) Ltée: CB fully con- 
stituted, 41; settlement, 248. 

Transcanada Communications Limited (Station CKCK- 
TV): CB report, 138; dispute lapsed, 699. 

Western Ontario Broadcasting Company Limited: CO 
appointed, 644. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Kudla, Paul W. (et al.): representation vote, 642; 

granted, 695. 


Wright, James (et al.): representation vote, 642; 
granted, 695. 


BROWN AND RYAN LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 416; rejected, 642. 


BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 310; 
settlement, 417. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 


BUSHNELL T.V. Co. LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: Station CJOH-TV: 364; rep- 
resentation vote, 642; granted, 695. 


CADWELL MARINE LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364. 


CALGARY TELEVISION LTD. 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: Programming 
CHCT-TV: 246; granted, 415. 


CANADA COACH LINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Amalgamated Transit Union: CO appointed, 310; CB 
appointed, 589; CB fully constituted, 644; settlement, 
699. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
TransAir Limited: CO appointed, 248; settlement, 248. 


Department, 


CANADIAN AIR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 
Air Canada: CO appointed, 365; settlement, 498. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 698. 


CANADIAN AIR LINE PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
Central Airways/Wing Aviation Limited: 128; rep- 
resentation vote, 308; rejected, 415. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: settlement after 
Board procedure, 138. 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited: CO appointed, 191; 
CB appointed, 248; CB fully constituted, 310; CB 
report, 417; settlement, 417. 


CANADIAN AIRLINES LINK INSTRUCTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification applications: 
Donnell, A.C.: application for revocation granted, 580. 
McCambly, R.F.: application for revocation granted, 
580. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air Canada): application for 
revocation granted, 580. 


CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 754. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: representation 
vote, 40; rejected, 308. 
Radio and Television Employees: request for review 
under Section 61(2) of Act, 129; request for review 
refused, 415. 


Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN): 


Ottawa: news writers, etc., Quebec Division: rejected, 
579 (reasons for judgment). 





Syndicat général du cinéma et de la télévision (CSN): 
TV Production Centres, Montreal and Quebec City: 
246; rejected, 642; revocation proceedings, 643. 

Theatrical Stage Employees: revocation proceedings, 
643; representation vote, 752. 


Disputes: 
Le Syndicat General du Cinema et de la Television: 
CO appointed, 644. 
Theatrical Stage Employees: CB report, 191. 


Intervener, certification applications: 

American Newspaper Guild: representation vote, 40. 

American Wire Service Guild: Ottawa: (news writers, 
etc., Quebec Division): rejected, 579 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Public Employees: Ottawa: (news writers, etc., Quebec 
Division): rejected, 579 (reasons for judgment). 

Public Employees: TV Production Centres, Montreal 
and Quebec City: rejected, 642; revocation proceed- 
ings, 643. 

Radio and Television Employees: Ottawa: (news writers, 
etc., Quebec Division): rejected, 579 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Radio and Television Employees: TV Production 
Centres, Montreal and Quebec City: rejected, 642; 
revocation proceedings, 643. 

Syndicat general du cinema et de la television (CSN): 
representation vote, 40. 

Theatrical Stage Employees: representation vote, 40; 
rejected, 308. 

Theatrical Stage Employees: TV Production Centres, 
Montreal and Quebec City: rejected, 642; revocation 
proceedings, 643. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
Certification applications: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: Atomic Energy- 
Draftsmen Local 1645: 246; granted, 415. f 
Bristol Aviation Services Ltd.: Licensed Aircraft Engi- 
neers, Local 1642: 246; withdrawn, 309. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 


Coast Steamship Service): Vancouver CPR Ship- 
yard Workers’ Union: CO appointed, 41. 


CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Marine Officers: CO appointed, 698. 


CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS’ NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE (26 
companies) 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364; CB appointed, 417; CB 
fully constituted, 498; CB report, 644; strike action, 
699. 


CANADIAN MARCONI COMPANY 
Certification applications: 
Television and Radio Artists: 128. 
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Television and Radio Artists: Broadcast Division, 
CFCF-Radio and TV, Montreal: withdrawn, 129; 
granted, 246. 

Disputes: 

Broadcast Employees: Broadcasting Division, CFCF-TV 
and CFCF Radio: settlement, 129. 

Salaried Employees’ Association (Marconi): settlement, 
41. 

CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Certification applications: 

Branch Lines Limited: granted, 39. 

McAllister Towing Ltd.: 497; granted, 695. 

North Shipping and Transportation Ltd. (deck officers 
and marine engineers): granted, 127. 

Porter Shipping Ltd. (marine engineers on Liquilassee) : 
granted, 39. 

Transit Tankers and Terminals Ltd.: 416; granted, 496. 

Disputes: 

Canadian Lake Carriers’ Association: CO appointed, 

698. 


Porter Shipping Limited: CO appointed, 644; settlement, 
698. 


CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 
Certification applications: 


Blue Peter Steamships Limited: 309; granted, 496. 

British Columbia Ferry Authority (marine engineers, 
electricians): rejected, 39. 

British Columbia Ferry Authority (masters, mates, radio 
operators): rejected, 39. 

Canadian National Railways (CNR Barge and Ferry 
Service) (marine engineers, Tilbury Island-Victoria 
and Okanagan Lake barge and ferry services): 
granted, 39. 

Canadian National Steamship Company Limited (marine 
engineers on SS Prince George): granted, 39. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Lake and 
River Service—Okanagan Lake): granted, 39. 

Davie Shipbuilding Limited: 497; withdrawn, 497. 

McKenzie Barge and Derrick Co. Ltd. (marine engi- 
neers): granted 39. 

Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd. (marine engineers 
and electricians): granted, 39. 

Pacific Tidewater Marine Ltd. (M.V. Canadian Tide 
and M.V. Min Tide): 698; granted, 696. 

Disputes: 
Alaska Cruise Lines, Ltd.: settlement, 129. 
Aqua Transportation Limited: CO appointed, 498. 


Blue Peter Steamships Limited: CO appointed, 644; 
CB appointed, 754. 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association: CO appointed, 417; 
settlement, 644. 


Canadian National Railways (Borden—Cape Tormentine 
Ferry Service): CO appointed, 310; CB appointed, 
417; CB fully constituted, 417; CB report, 644; 
settlement, 699, 





Canadian National Railways (Canadian National New- 
foundland Steamship Service): CO appointed, 581; 
settlement, 698. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service): CO appointed, 129; settlement, 248. 


Continental Explosives Ltd.: CO appointed, 698, settle- 
ment, 754. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL HOTELS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Operating Engineers: MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton: CO 
appointed, 41; settlement, 129. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon: CO appointed, 644; CB appointed, 
699. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg; CO appointed, 644; CB appointed, 
699; CB fully constituted, 754. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Certification applications: 
Locomotive Engineers: system-wide unit of firemen, 
helpers and hostlers, Montreal: 363. 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: rejected, 39. 
Railway Employees’ Department, Division No. 4: 
Pointe St. Charles Shop: withdrawn, 247. 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: employees in 
office of the Manager of Merchandise Claims, St. 
Lawrence Region: application for revocation, 41; 
denied, 580. 


Syndicat national des employes du National-Canadien 

(CSN): Pointe St. Charles Shops: withdrawn, 247. 
Intervener, certification applications: 

Boilermakers: Pointe St. Charles Shops: withdrawn, 
247. 

Electrical Workers: Pointe St. Charles Shops: withdrawn, 
247. 

Locomotive Engineers: rejected, 39. 

Machinists: Pointe St. Charles Shops: withdrawn, 247. 

Maintenance of Way Employees: Pointe St. Charles 
Shops: withdrawn, 247. 

Plumbers: Pointe St. Charles Shops: withdrawn, 247. 

Railroad Signalmen: Pointe St. Charles Shops: with- 
drawn, 247. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: Pointe St. Charles Shops: 
withdrawn, 247. 

Railway Carmen: Pointe St. Charles Shops: withdrawn, 
247. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: Pointe St. 
Charles Shops: withdrawn, 247. 

Sheet Metal Workers: Pointe St. Charles Shops: with- 
drawn, 247. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS (BORDEN-CAPE TORMENTINE 
FERRY SERVICE) 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
310; CB appointed, 417; CB fully constituted, 417; 
CB report, 644; settlement, 699, 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS (CANADIAN NATIONAL NEW- 
FOUNDLAND STEAMSHIP SERVICE) 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
581; settlement, 698. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS (CANADIAN NATIONAL NEW- 
FOUNDLAND STEAMSHIP SERVICE AND YARMOUTH-BAR 
HARBOUR FERRY SERVICE) 

Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: CO ap- 
pointed, 417; CB appointed, 498; CB fully con- 
stituted, 589; CB report, 699; settlement, 699. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RamLWays (CNR BARGE AND FERRY - 


SERVICE ) 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: marine engi- 


neers, Tilbury Island-Victoria and Okanagan Lake 
barge and ferry services: granted, 39. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ince.: 
engineers on SS Prince George: granted, 39. 


marine 


Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 129; settlement, 310. 


CANADIAN PaciFic Arr LINES, LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees: application for revo- 
cation withdrawn, 753. 


Machinists: request for review of Board’s decision, 496; 
representation vote, 698; request for review, 752. 
Disputes: 
Air Flight Attendants: CO appointed, 698. 


Air Line Pilots: settlement after Board procedure, 138. 

Machinists: CO appointed, 364; CB appointed, 417; 
CB fully constituted, 498; CB report, 644; settlement, 
699. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: CO appointed, 417; 
settlement, 417. 
Intervener, certification application: 
D. A. Robertson (et al.): request for review, 752. 


CANADIAN Pacific RAILWAY COMPANY 
Certification applications: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: (B.C. Lake 
and River Service—Okanagan Lake): granted, 39. 

Railway Employees’ Department, Division No. 4: At- 
lantic Region: withdrawn, 247. 

Syndicat national des employés des usines des chemins 
de fer (CSN): Angus Shops, Montreal: rejected, 39; 
reasons for judgment, 248. 

Syndicat national des employés des usines des chemins 
de fer (CSN): Atlantic Region: withdrawn, 247. 


Teamsters: Canadian Pacific Telecommunications: 247; 
rejected, 415. 


Disputes: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 
Steamship Service: CO appointed, 129; settlement, 
248. 


Railroad Trainmen: dining car service employees: CB 


B.C. Coast: 


— 


appointed, 41; CB fully constituted, 41; CB report, — 


365; settlement, 417. 


Vancouver CPR Shipyard Workers’ Union (CLC): 


British Columbia Coast 
appointed, 41; settlement, 129. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Boilermakers: Angus Shops, Montreal: rejected, 39. 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: rejected, 415. 


Electrical Workers: Angus Shops, Montreal: rejected, 
59: 


Machinists: Angus Shops, Montreal: rejected, 39. 


Steamship Service: CO 


Maintenance of Way Employees: Angus Shops, Mont- ; 


real; rejected, 39: 


Maintenance of Way Employees: 
withdrawn, 247. 


Molders: Angus Shops, Montreal: rejected, 39. 
Plumbers: Angus Shops, Montreal: rejected, 39. 


Atlantic Region: 


Railroad Signalmen: Atlantic Region: withdrawn, 247. | 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: Atlantic Region: with- 
drawn, 247. 


Railway Carmen: Angus Shops, Montreal: repected, 39. 


Railway Carmen: Atlantic Region: withdrawn, 247. 


Railway Employees’ Department, Division No. 4: Angus 
Shops, Montreal: rejected, 39. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (ATLANTIC, EAST- 
ERN, PRAIRIE AND PACIFIC REGIONS) 


Dispute: 


Locomotive Engineers: CO appointed, 581; settlement, 


754. 


( 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (B.C. CoAsT STEAM- — 


SHIP SERVICE) 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 417; settlement, 644. 


Vancouver CPR Shipyard Workers’ Union (CLC): CO 
appointed, 41; settlement, 129. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Com- 
munications Department, Vancouver): 247; rejected, 
415. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: rejected, 415. 


CANADIAN TELEPHONE AND SUPPLIES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Federation of Telephone Workers of Canada: 643. 


CANADIAN TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Intervener, certification application: 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada: rejected, 752. 


INDEX 
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CANADIAN TELEVISION AND RADIO ARTISTS, ASSOCIATION OF 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marconi Company: 128. 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION (NCCL) 
Certification application: 


Finch and Sons Transport Limited (Montreal terminal 
employees): rejected, 127. 


CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Finch and Sons Transport Limited: granted, 127. 


Overnite Express Limited: Local 192, NCCL: repre- 
sentation vote, 40; request for review under Section 
61 (2), 191. 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
Certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
vote, 40; rejected, 308. 
Disputes: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 310; 
settlement, 365. 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners (harbour patrol 
group): CB report, 138; settlement after Board 
procedure, 138. 


representation 


Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (TV Production 
Centres, Montreal and Quebec City): rejected, 642; 
revocation proceedings, 643. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (Ottawa) (news 
writers, etc., Quebec Division): rejected, 579 (reasons 
for judgment). 


CAPE BRETON BROADCASTERS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Moving picture machine operators: radio stations 
CJCB and CJCX: CO appointed, 581; settlement, 644. 


CARGILL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Syndicat National des employés de Cargill Grain (CSN): 
grain handlers, Baie Comeau: representation vote, 
127; granted, 190. 


Dispute: 

National Syndicate of Employees of Cargill Grain Com- 
pany Limited: CO appointed, 365; CB appointed, 
417; CB fully constituted, 508; CB report, 644; strike 
action, 754. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Baie Comeau Elevator and Dock Workers’ Union, Local 
977: representation vote, 127. 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers: representation 
vote, 127; granted, 190. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
G.M. Gest Contractors Limited: 364; granted, 415; 
correction, 579. 


Restigouche Log Driving and Boom Company: 753. 
Dispute: 


General Enterprises Ltd. (et al.) CO appointed, 498: 
settlement, 498. 


CASSIAR ASBESTOS CORPORATION LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Mining, Mill and Smelter Workers: employees at 
Clinton Creek, Yukon Territory: granted, 39. 
Steelworkers: rejected, 39. 
Dispute: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: CO appointed, 310; 
settlement, 365. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: rejected, 39. 


CEMENT CARTAGE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 580; granted, 
695. 


CENTRAL AIRWAYS/ WING AVIATION LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Air Line Pilots: 128; representation vote, 308; rejected, 
Ae 


CENTRAL ALBERTA DAIRY POOL 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 128; granted, 246. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 
Certification applications: 
Syndicat National des employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN): 

Cloverdale Park Apartments, Montreal: 580; granted, 
695; representation vote, 697. 

Domaine Estria and Pavillon Mercier Apartments, 
Montreal: 580; granted, 695. 

Park Royal Apartments, Ville St-Laurent: 581; 
granted, 695; representation vote, 697. 

Pie IX Apartments, Montreal: 581; granted, 695; 
representation vote, 697. 

Place Benoit, Ville St-Laurent: 581; rejected, 697; 
representation vote, 697. 

St-Georges Gardens, Pte-aux-Trembles: 580; granted, 
695; representation vote, 697. 

St-Michel Terrace, Montreal: 580; granted, 695; 
representation vote, 697. 

Terrasse Belleville, St-Vincent-de-Paul: 581; granted, 
696; representation vote, 687. 

Terrasse Villeray, Montreal: 581; rejected, 697; 
representation vote, 697. 


CENTRAL TRUCK LINES LIMITED 


Disputes: 
Teamsters (Local 106): CO appointed, 191; settlement, 

310. 
Teamsters (Local 938): CO appointed, 310; settlement, 

365. 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 
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CFRN RapIo AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
Sunwapta Broadcasting Limited: rejected, 127. 


CHAB Ltp. (CHAB-TV) 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: Moose Jaw, Sask.: CB appointed, 
41; CB fully constituted, 191; CB report, 310; strike 
action, 365. 


CHALK RIVER TECHNICIANS AND TECHNOLOGISTS (CLC) 
Dispute: 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 581; 
settlement, 589. 


CHEMBARGE LTD. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 128; representation vote, 246; rejected, 496. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY (CANADIAN DIVISION) 
Certification application: 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: 643. 


CKCV (QUEBEC) LIMITEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: strike terminated, 310. 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Steelworkers: checkers and clerks, Sept-Iles: granted, 
39. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 498; settlement, 644. 


CLARKE TRAFFIC SERVICES LTD. (CLARKE STEAMSHIP Co. 
LTp.) 


Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 496; representation vote, 752. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: representation vote, 
(pps, 


COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Communications 
Department): rejected, 415. 


Canadian Pacific Telecommunications: rejected, 415. 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING AND SERVICES LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Machinists: CB fully constituted, 42; CB report, 191; 
strike action, 191; settlement, 248. 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING OF TORONTO LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 581: CB appointed, 644; CB 
fully constituted, 699; CB report, 754; strike action, 
754. 


CONTINENTAL EXPLOSIVES LTD. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: CO appointed, 
698; settlement, 752. 


CONTINENTAL TRUCKING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 753. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 248; dispute lapsed, 754. 


CORDNER, HUBERT AND BOND 


Certification application: 
Beverage Dispensers: 753. 


CRONKWRIGHT TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 129; settlement, 191. 


CTV TELEVISION NETWORK 


Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 364; granted, 752. 


CUMBERLAND RAILWAY COMPANY 
Disputes: 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: Sydney and 
Louisburg Division: CO appointed, 129; settlement, 
310. 
Railroad Trainmen: Sydney and Louisburg Division: 
settlement, 248. 


D.K.W. EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification applications: 
Deruth Transport Ltd.: 497; rejected, 696. 
J. Kearns Transport Ltd.: 497; rejected, 696. 
Walco Trucking Ltd.: 497; rejected, 697. 


DAVIE SHIPBUILDING LIMITED 


Certification application: 7 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 497; with- — 
drawn, 497. 


DAWSON CONSTRUCTION (NORTHERN) LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: employees in Whitehorse area, 
Yukon Territory: granted, 39. 








DERUTH TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
D.K.W. Employees’ Association: 497; rejected, 696. 
Teamsters: 416; rejected, 696; representation vote, 697. — 


DESGAGNES NAVIGATION LIMITED ‘| 


Certification application: ‘ 
Seafarers: 497. i 


Division No. 4, RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Pacfic Railway Company (Angus Shops, © 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


DOHERTY, BERNARD 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 247; application ‘ 


for revocation granted, 363. 
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DOMINION AUTO CARRIERS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Teamsters: Oakville terminal: settlement after strike 
action, 42. 
Teamsters: Vancouver Terminal: settlement, 248. 





-~ DOMINION AUTO TRANSIT COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: Windsor and Chatham terminals: settle- 
ment after strike action, 42. 


DONNELL, A. C. 


Certification application: 
Canadian Airlines Link Instructors’ Association: appli- 
cation for revocation granted, 580. 


DyKEs, J. 


Certification application: 
Letter Carriers: 416; rejected, 642. 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


Certification application: 
Syndicat National des Employés des Minoteries Phenix 
(CSN): 308; granted, 415. 
Dispute: 
Le Syndicat National des Employés des Minoteries 
Phenix (CSN): CO appointed, 644. 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING (1963) LIMITED 
Certification application: 

Longshoremen: 416; rejected, 642. 
Dispute: 


‘ 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 498; settlement, 644. 


_ EASTERN PROVINCIAL AIRWAYS (1963) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 416; withdrawn, 497. 


Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 581; CB appointed, 699; 
q CB fully constituted, 754. 


* 
EISWERTH, KENNETH (et al.) 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 753. 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
L UNITED 
, Certification application: 
7 Western Cablevision Limited: granted, 127. 


_ ELECTRICAL WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification application: 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada (plant department, 
Montreal): 129; rejected, 752. 
_ Intervener, certification applications: 
Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops) : 
withdrawn, 247. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


E.M.I.—Cossor ELECTRONICS LTD. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 498; CB appointed, 
: 644; CB fully constituted, 699. 


FEDERAL DELIVERY INC. 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 698. 


FEDERATION OF TELEPHONE WORKERS OF CANADA 
Certification application: 
Canadian Telephone and Supplies Limited: 643. 


J. M. FERLAND TRANSPORT LTEBR. 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 753. 


FINCH AND SONS TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union (NCCL): 
Montreal terminal employees: rejected, 127. 
Teamsters: 40; granted, 127. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union (NCCL): 
granted, 127. 
Teamsters: Montreal terminal employees: rejected, 127. 


FIREMEN, POWER PLANT OPERATORS, OILERS, HELPERS, 
ROUNDHOUSE AND RAILWAY SHOP EMPLOYEES, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 

Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


J. E. ForTiIn TRANSPORT, INC. 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 643; representation vote, 752. 


GENERAL ENTERPRISES LTD. (ef al.) 


Disputes: 
Carpenters and Joiners: CO appointed, 498; settlement, 

498. 
Operating Engineers: CO appointed, 417; settlement, 

498. 


G. M. GEsT CONTRACTORS LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Carpenters and joiners: 364; granted, 415; correction, 
epee 


GIANT YELLOWKNIFE MINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: CO appointed, 364; 
settlement, 498. 


GRANT, N. 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: application 
for revocation, 41; application denied, 580. 


GRENIER EXPRESS INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 39. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 364; dispute lapsed, 754. 
GRENIER, H. O. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 698. 


Certification application: Dispute: 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: Labourers’ Protective Union: settlement, 41. 


38 Lo petanles aoe ISLAND TUG AND BARGE LIMITED 
HAMILTON HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS Certification applications: 
Dispute: Operating Engineers: 416; granted, 642. 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: harbour patrol Woodworkers: granted, 642. 


group: CB report, 138; settlement after Board pro- 


JESSIMAN BROTHERS CARTAGE 
cedure, 138. 


Certification application: 
HANNAN, S. T. Letter Carriers: 416; rejected, 642. 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: application Je KEARNS s TRANSEORIS GED: 


for revocation, 41; denied, 580. Certification applications: r 
D.K.W. Employees’ Association: 497; rejected, 696. 


HECTOR BROADCASTING Co. LTD. Teamsters: 416; rejected, 696; representation vote, 697. 

Certification application: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: Sydney, Glace Bay and 
New Glasgow: application for revocation granted, 40. 


KINGSWAY FREIGHTLINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: request for review under Section 61 (2), 
HENDERSON LUMBER COMPANY 191% 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 190; with- 
drawn, 247. 


Kraus TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 698. 
HOLDEN SAND AND GRAVEL LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364. 


JOHN KRON AND SON LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: request for review under Section 61 (2), 


HoTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ AND BARTENDERS’ 191, 


INTERNATIONAL UNION KupLA, PauL W. (et al.) 
2 : : 


Certification application: Intervener, certification application: 


Marie Close (et al.): application for revocation with- Broadcast Employees: representation vote, 642; granted, 
drawn, Teyey 695. 


HOULE Express LTEE. LABOURERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF NoRTH AMERICA 


Certification application: Certification application: 
Syndicat des employés de Transport de St. Remi: 246; Humphrey Construction Ltd.: 364; granted, 496. 


representation vote, 308; granted, 415. Intervener, certification application: 


Hupson Bay MINING AND SMELTING Co. LIMITED Mount Nansen Mines Limited (employees at Carmacks, 
Certification applications: Y.T.): Tunnel and Rockworkers’ Union, Local 168: 
Bricklayers: 497; granted, 695. lapsed, 129. 
Steelworkers: Flin Flon and Snow Lake, Man.: 190, LABOURERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION 
| granted, 363. Dispute: 
Disputes: Island Fertilizers Ltd.: settlement, 41. 
Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions: CO appointed, 
644. LANKY EXPLORATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 
Steelworkers: CO appointed, 581; CB appointed, 644; Certification application: 
CB fully constituted, 699; CB report, 754. Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: granted, 127. 


HUMPHREY CONSTRUCTION LTD. LETTER CARRIERS’ UNION OF CANADA 
Certification applications: Certification applications: 
Labourers: 364; granted, 496. J. Dykes: 416; rejected, 642. 
Machinists: 364; granted, 415. Jessiman Brothers Cartage: 416; rejected, 642. 
Operating Engineers: 41; withdrawn, 129. 


5 ; re LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, BROT 
Operating Engineers, 364 (new application): granted, , BROTHERHOOD OF 


CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS 
BO 2 OE ee ees ta on | ee eg Se ee eg a a ee 
GRIMSHAW TRUCKING AND DISTRIBUTING LTD. ISLAND FERTILIZERS LTD. 
A15. Certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (system-wide unit of fire- 
HURLEY TRANSPORT COMPANY LIMITED men, helpers and hostlers, Montreal): 363. 


Certification application: National Harbours Board (Montreal Railway Traffic 
Teamsters: 580; granted, 695. Department): representation vote, 40; rejected, 127. 
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Dispute: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic, Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): CO appointed, 581; 
settlement, 754. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Canadian National Railways: rejected, 39. 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
Canadian National Railways: rejected, 39. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway (Canada Division, St. 
Thomas, Ont.): 643. 


Dispute: 
Cumberland Railway Company: CO appointed, 129; 
settlement, 310. 
Intervener, certification application: 
National Harbours Board (Montreal Railway Traffic 
Department): representation vote, 40: rejected, 127. 
LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, INTER- 
NATIONAL 
Certification applications: 
National Harbours Board (general unit): Vancouver 
Harbour Employees’ Association: 41; withdrawn, 190. 
National Harbours Board (security men): Vancouver 
Harbour Employees’ Association: 41; withdrawn, 191. 
Dispute: 
National Harbours Board: Vancouver: CO appointed, 
191; settlement, 365. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 
Brown and Ryan Limited: 416; rejected, 642. 
Clarke Traffic Services Ltd. (Clarke Steamship Co. 
Ltd.): 496; representation vote, 752. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Limited: 416; 
rejected, 642. 


Somavrac Inc.: 128. 
Three Rivers Elevators Ltd.: 416; withdrawn, 581; new 
application, 581. 
Dispute: 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc: CO appointed, 41; 
settlement, 365. 


McCaBE GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: office employees, Fort 
William and Port Arthur): 246; representation vote, 
415; rejected, 579. 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 41; CB appointed, 248; CB 
fully constituted, 365; CB report, 699. 
MCALLISTER TOWING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 497; granted, 695. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364. 
MCALLISTER-PYKE SALVAGE LTD. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 365. 





McCaMBLY, R. F., 
Certification application: 


Canadian Airlines Link Instructors’ Association: appli- 
cation for revocation granted, 580. 


MACCOsSHAM STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING COMPANY (SAs- 
KATCHEWAN) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 581; with- 
drawn, 643. 
MacCosHaM VAN LINEs LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: application for revocation granted, 247; 
563: 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 129; dispute lapsed, 417. 


McCuLtocu, W. A. (ef al.) 
Certification application: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: Sydney, Glace Bay and 
New Glasgow: application for revocation granted, 40. 
McEwen, LORNE 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: representation vote, 190; application for 
revocation granted, 308. 


MACHINISTS AND AEROSPACE WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 


Certification applications: 
Aeronaves de Mexico S.A.: 190, granted, 308. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: request for review 
granted, 308. 


Bristol Aerospace Limited: 364. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: request for review 


of Board’s decision, 496; representation vote, 698; 
request for review, 752. 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited: 416; with- 
drawn, 497. 


Humphrey Construction Ltd.: 364; granted, 415. 

Nordair Limited: 581; granted, 696. 

Northern Wings Limited: 309; granted, 579. 

Quebecair: 40; granted, 127. 

TransAir Ltd. (Traffic Department): 246; granted, 415. 

Disputes: 

Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A.: CO appointed, 754. 

Air Canada: CB report, 42; settlement after strike 
action, 138. 

Allied Aviation Service Company of Nfid., Limited: 
CO appointed, 310; settlement, 417. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 310; 
CB appointed, 417; CB fully constituted, 498; CB 
report, 589; settlement, 644. 

Bristol Aviation Services: CO appointed, 129; settle- 
ment, 191. 

Bristol Aviation Services: CO appointed, 417; CB 
appointed, 589; CB fully constituted, 699. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 


364; CB appointed, 417; CB fully constituted, 498; 
CB report, 644; settlement, 699. 
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Consolidated Aviation Fueling and Services Limited: 
CB fully constituted, 42; CB report, 191; strike action, 
191; settlement, 248. 


Consolidated Aviation Fueling of Toronto Limited: CO 
appointed, 581; CB appointed, 644; CB fully con- 
stituted, 699; CB report, 754; strike action, 754. 

Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Ltd.: CO appointed, 
581; CB fully constituted, 754. 

Quebecair: CO appointed, 498; settlement, 589; CB 
appointed, 699. 


Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (Point St. Charles Shops): 
withdrawn, 247. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, ~ 


Montreal): rejected, 39. 


MCKENZIE BARGE AND DERRICK Co. LTD. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: marine engi- 
neers: granted, 39. 


MCNEIL TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 580; granted, 695. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops): 
withdrawn, 247. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region): 
withdrawn, 247. 


MANITOBA PooL ELEVATORS 
Certification application: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: office employees, Fort 
William and Port Arthur: 246; granted, 415. 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Packinghouse Workers: CO appointed, 364; settlement, 
417. 


MARCONI SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Canadian Marconi Company: settlement, 41. 


MARIE CLOSE (et al.) 
Certification application: 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees: application for revo- 
cation withdrawn, 753. 


MARTEL EXPRESS LTEE 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation: 643; application 
for revocation granted, 698. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 310. 


MIDLAND SUPERIOR EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Teamsters (Local 31): 190; granted, 496 (reasons for 


judgment). 
Teamsters (Local 938): 753. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 754. 


Mib-WEST TANKERS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Professional Transport Workers: 246; granted, 308. 


MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS (CANADA), INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF 
Certification applications: 
Anvil Mining Corporation: 416; granted, 579. 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited, Clinton Creek, 
Yukon Territory: granted, 39. 
Lanky Explorations and Development Limited: granted, 
127. 
Mount Nansen Mines Limited: 
lapsed, 129; 698. 
Disputes: 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited: CO appointed, 
310: settlement, 365. 


(Carmacks, 
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Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited: CO appointed, 364; i 


settlement, 498. 


New Imperial Mines Limited: CO appointed, 
settlement, 310. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited: rejected, 39. 


MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification application: 
Tank Truck Transport Limited: 496; granted, 695. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Agence Maritime Inc.: representation vote, 128. 
National Harbours Board (Montreal): granted, 579. 


National Harbours Board (Ottawa): 
vote, 496. 


129; @ 


representation — 


North Shore Shipping Lines Ltd.: representation vote, — 


246; rejected, 415. 


MOLDERS’ AND ALLIED WORKERS’ UNION, INTERNATIONAL 
Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


MONARCH TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 496; granted, 579. 
Dispute: 
Retail Clerks: settlement, 41. 


MONTREAL CITY AND DISTRICT SAVINGS BANK 
Certification application: 


Syndicat des employés de la Banque d’Epargne de la 
Cité et du District de Montréal: 416; granted, 752. 
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Motorways VaN Lines Lp. 
Certification applications: 
Teamsters: Security Storage Division, Local 31: 753. 


Teamsters: Security Storage Division, Local 395; 309; 
representation vote, 496; rejected, 579. 


MouNnT NANSEN MINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Carmacks, Y.T., 
lapsed, 129; 698. 


A. A. MURPHY AND SONS LTD. 
Certification applications: 
A. A. Murphy and Sons Ltd. Employees’ Association: 
rejected, 127. 


AM/TV Employees’ Association (Radio Station CFQC 
and TV Station CFQC-TV): 753. 


A. A. MURPHY AND SONS LTD. EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
A. A. Murphy and Sons Ltd.: rejected, 127. 


NANAIMO AIR LINES 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 580; granted, 
695. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Certification applications: 

Locomotive Engineers: Montreal Railway Traffic Depart- 
ment: representation vote, 40; rejected, 127. 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Vancouver Harbour 
Employees’ Association) (general unit): 41; with- 
drawn, 190. 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Vancouver Harbour 
Employees’ Association) (security men): 41, with- 
drawn, 191. 

Syndicat national des employés de bureau du Port de 
Montréal (CSN) (Montreal): 247: granted, 642. 
Syndicat national des employés du Port de Montréal 
(CSN): 309; representation vote, 496; granted, 579. 

Disputes: 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen: (Vancouver): CO 
appointed, 191; settlement, 365. 

National Harbours Board Employees’ Federal Union 
No. 24: Saint John, N.B.: CO appointed, 581: 
settlement, 644. 

National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood: Port of 
Montreal: CO appointed, 698. 

National Syndicate of Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU): CO appointed, 248; CB ap- 
pointed, 310; CB fully constituted, 365; CB report, 
644; settlement, 644, 699. 

Public Service Alliance of Canada: Prescott Elevator 
(casual employees): CO appointed, 417; settlement, 
498. 

Public Service Alliance of Canada: Churchill, Man.: 
CO appointed, 754. 

Public Service Alliance of Canada: Prescott elevator 
group: CO appointed, 310; settlement, 365. 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: Quebec harbour 
police: CO appointed, 310; settlement, 365. 


Seafarers: Port of Montreal: CO appointed, 498; 
settlement, 754. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: Montreal Rail- 
way Traffic Department: representation vote, 40; re- 
jected, 127. 


Mine Workers: Montreal: granted, 579. 
Mine Workers: Ottawa: representation vote, 496. 


Public Service Alliance of Canada: Montreal Harbour: 
granted, 642. 


Syndicat National des employés du Port of Montréal 
(CSN): Ottawa: representation vote, 496. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL UNION 
No. 24 


Dispute: 


National Harbours Board (Saint John, N.B.): CO 
appointed, 581; settlement, 644. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD POLICE BROTHERHOOD 
Dispute: 
National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): CO 
appointed, 698. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF CARGILL GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Cargill Grain Company Limited: CO appointed, 365; 
CB appointed, 417; CB fully constituted, 508; CB 
report, 644; strike action, 754. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF THE PORT OF MONT- 
REAL (CNTU) 
Dispute: 
National Harbours Board: CO appointed, 248; CB 
appointed, 310; CB fully constituted, 365; CB report, 
644; settlement, 644, 699. 


New IMPERIAL MINES LTD. 
Dispute: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: CO appointed, 129; 
settlement, 310. 


Norpbair LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 581; granted, 696. 


NortTH AMERICAN ELEVATORS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Le Syndicat Catholique et National des Débardeurs de 
Sorel Inc. (CSN): CO appointed, 498: settlement, 
644. 


NorTH CANADA AIR LTD. 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: application 
for revocation, 129; application for revocation with- 
drawn, 248. 
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Dispute: OPERATING ENGINEERS, CANADIAN UNION OF j 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: lapsed, 42. Dispute: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited: CO appointed, 754. 
NorTH PAciFIC TOWING AND SALVAGE LIMITED 


as aS 


Certification application: OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: granted, 127. Certification applications: 
¥ 
Dawson Construction (Northern) Limited (employees 
DEUS ECS SH CEASE RSS EES SE LSD BSE INN, in Whitehorse area, Yukon Territory): granted, 39. — 


Certification application: 


Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: deck officers and 
marine engineers: granted, 127. 


Humphrey Construction Ltd.: 41; withdrawn, 129; new 
application, 364. 


arge Limited: 416; granted, 642. 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: granted, 127. ES erste ETI 19 ieee . F 
Poole Engineering Company Limited (employees in 
NorTH SHORE SHIPPING LINES LTD. Yukon Territory): 128; 698; granted, 752. , 
Certification application: Rivtow Marine Ltd.: 497; granted, 642. 
Seafarers: 40; representation vote, 246; rejected, 415. D. S. Scott Transport Ltd.: 496; granted, 579. 
Intervener, certification application: F Western-Freeway Ventures Ltd.: 581; representation — 
Mine Workers: representation vote, 246; rejected, 415. ae ge ok 
NORTHERN DISTRIBUTING AND WAREHOUSING LTD. Disputes: ' 
Certification application: Canadian National Hotels Limited (MacDonald Hotel, — 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 497; granted, Edmonton): CO appointed, 41; settlement, 129. | 
642. General Enterprises Limited: CO appointed, 417; settle-— 
NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL CARRIERS LTD. Ea lke ; 
Certification application: OUTFITTERS INCORPORATED LTD. 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: Certification application: J 
representation vote, 190; rejected, 308. INGSAG EI ] 
Teamsters: 41; representation vote, 190; granted, 308. ‘ 
Dispute: OVERNITE EXPRESS LIMITED , 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 417; settlement, 589. Certification application: 
Intervener, certification application: Teamsters (Locals 106, 879, 938): Hull, Que.: repre-— 
Teamsters: rejected, 308. sentation vote, 40; request for review under Section — 
GIO) stole 
ORT BERN Gs ALE Intervener, certification application: | 
ee application: Canadian Transportation Workers’ Union (Local 192, 
Machinists: 309; granted, 579. NCCL): representation vote, 40; request for review 


NORLAKE STEAMSHIPS Co. LIMITED Menteteie eas (ok 


Dispute: THE OWEN SOUND TRANSPORTATION Co. LIMITED 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364. Dispute: ; 


NorTHLAND SHIPPING (1962) Co. L1D. Seafarers: CO appointed, 498; settlement, 589. 


Certification application: PACKINGHOUSE, Foop AND ALLIED WoRKERS, UNITED 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: marine engi- Disputes: 
neers and electricians: granted, 39. Maple Leaf Mills Limited: CO appointed, 364; settle- 
OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL wale oath 
UNION Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: Moose Jaw, Sask.: 
Disputes: CO appointed, 364; settlement, 498. fi 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: CO appointed, 581; Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: Port Colborne, Ont.: 
settlement, 589. CO appointed, 754. ; 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Directory Sales Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: Saskatoon, Sask: 
Department, Eastern Region): CB report, 138; CO appointed, 498; setilement, 498. 


settlement, 191. 
PactFic TIDEWATER MARINE LTD. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY Certification application: 
Certification application: Canadian merchant Service Guild, Inc.: M.V. Canadian — 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: request for Tide and M.V. Min Tide: 698; granted, 696. 


review granted in part, 128. Seafarers: 642-43; granted, 696. 
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PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Air Line Pilots: CO appointed, 191; CB appointed, 248; 
CB fully constituted, 310; CB report, 417; settlement, 
417. 


_PELEE SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 128; representation vote, 246; rejected, 415. 


PIETTE TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 416; application for revocation granted, 698. 


PINE PoINT HOTEL 

Certification application: 

| Beverage dispensers, hotel service and culinary and 
restaurant employees: 581; representation vote, 752. 


POOLE ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: employees in Yukon Territory: 
128; withdrawn, 698; granted, 752. 





PORTER SHIPPING LTD. 
Certification application: 
Marine officers: marine engineers on Liquilassee: 
granted, 39. 
Disputes: 
Marine Officers: CO appointed, 644; settlement, 698. 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364. 


PROFESSIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ UNION OF CANADA 
Certification applications: 
Grimshaw Trucking and Distributing Ltd.: 581; 
granted, 696. 
Mid-West Tankers Ltd.: 246. 
Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd.: representation vote, 
190; rejected, 308. 
J. Ronaghan Trucking Ltd.: granted, 190. 
Veteran Transfer Ltd.: 41; granted, 190. 
Western Asphalt Distributors (Alberta) Ltd.: granted, 
190. 
Intervener, certification application: 


H. M. Trimble and Sons Ltd.: representation vote, 496. 


PuBLIC SERVICE ALLIANCE OF CANADA 
Disputes: 
National Harbours Board (Churchill, Man.): CO 
appointed, 754. 
National Harbours Board (Prescott Elevator, casual 
employees): CO appointed, 417; settlement, 498. 
National Harbours Board (Prescott elevator group): CO 
appointed, 310; settlement, 365. 
National Harbours Board (Quebec harbour police): CO 
appointed, 310; settlement, 365. 
Intervener, certification application: 
National Harbours Board (Montreal Harbour): granted, 
642. 


PuBLow, WILLIAM 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: representation vote, 190; application for 
revocation granted, 308. 


.. 


PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WorKERS, INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF 
Intervener, certification application: 


Cargill Grain Company Limited: representation vote, 
127; granted, 190. 


QUEBEC CARTIER MINING COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364. 


QUEBEC NorTH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Railroad Trainmen: CO appointed, 41; settlement, 129. 


QUEBECAIR 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 40; granted, 127. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: CO appointed, 498; settlement, 589. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, ASSOCIA- 
TION OF See ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 
EMPLOYEES OF CANADA 


RADIO IBERVILLE LTEE 
Dispute 
Syndicat Général de la Radio CSN (CHRS): CO 
appointed, 310; CB appointed, 498; CB fully consti- 


tuted, 589. 
Rapio Lac St-JEAN (CFGT) 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 310; settlement, 
498. 


Rapio LAVAL INC. 
Certification application: 
Syndicat General de la Radio CSN (CKLM): 364; 
granted, 579. 


Rapio 1540 Limirep (CHIN) 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 416; representation vote, 579; 
rejected, 642. 


RApIO SAGUENAY LIMITEE (CKRS AND CKRS-TV) 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 129; CB ap- 
pointed, 248; CB fully constituted, 310; settlement, 
508. 


RADIO TROIS-RIVIERES INC. (CHLN) 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: settlement, 41. 


RAILROAD SIGNALMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops): 
withdrawn, 247. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region): 
withdrawn, 247. 
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RAILROAD TRAINMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Disputes: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (dining car service 
employees): CB appointed 41; CB fully consttituted, 
41; CB report, 36S. 


The Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney and 
Louisburg Division): settlement, 248. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company: 
CO appointed, 41; settlement, 129. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company: CO 
appointed, 364; settlement, 417. 


RAILWAY, AIRLINE AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HAN- 


DLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, BROTHER- 


HOOD OF 
Certification applications: 


McCabe Grain Company Limited (office employees, 
Fort William and Port Arthur): 246; representation 
vote; 4152 reiected.75,79: 


Manitoba Pool Elevators: office employees, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur: 246; granted, 415. 


Richardson Terminals Limited (office employees, Fort 
William and Port Arthur): 247; granted, 415. 


United Grain Growers Limited (office employees, Fort 
William and Port Arthur): 247; representation vote, 
415; rejected, 579. 

Dispute: 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: CO appointed, 417; 
settlement, 417. 

Intervener, certification applications: 


Biggar, Walter T. (et al.): representation vote, 415; 
rejected, 579. 


Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops): 
withdrawn, 247. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region): 
withdrawn, 247. 


Clarke Traffic Services Ltd. (Clarke Steamships Co. 
Ltd.): representation vote, 752. 


RAILWAY CARMEN OF AMERICA, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops): 
withdrawn, 247. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region): 
withdrawn, 247. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT, Divison No. 4 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops) : 
withdrawn, 247. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region): 
withdrawn, 247. 


——EEE—————— — 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND GENERAL WORKERS, CANADIAN 

BROTHERHOOD OF 

Certification applications: 

AirWest Airlines: 580; rejected, 697. 

B.C. Airlines Limited: 128; granted, 190. 

Canadian National Railways (employees in office of 
the Manager of Merchandise Claims, St. Lawrence 
Region): application for revocation, 41; denied, 580. 

Cement Cartage Company, Limited: 580; granted, 695. 

Grant, N.: application for revocation, 41; denied, 580. 

Hannan, S. T.: application for revocation, 41; denied, . 
580. 

Henderson Lumber Company, Limited: 190; withdrawn, — 
247. ; 

MacCosham Storage and Distributing Company (Sask 
atchewan) Limited: 581; withdrawn, 643. 

Nanaimo Air Lines: 580; granted, 695. 

North Canada Air Ltd.: application for revocation, — 
129; application for revocation withdrawn, 248. 

North Pacific Towing and Salvage Limited: granted, 
iw. 

Northern Distributing and Warehousing Ltd.: 497; ; 
granted, 642. ; 

Ontario Northland Railway: request for review granted © 
in part, 128. 

Regina Cartage and Storage Company, Limited: 581; 
granted, 695. 

Rudolphe Van der Walde (Canada) Ltd.: 190; with- 
drawn, 247. t 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (Twinning Project, 
Welland Ship Canal, St. Catharines): request for 
review, 364; request for review granted, 415. 

West Coast Air Services Limited: 753. 


Williams and Simpson: 190; withdrawn, 247. 


Disputes: ; 
Alaska Cruise Lines, Ltd.: settlement, 129. ; 
B.C. Airlines Limited: CO appointed, 310; settlement, 

417. 


® 
B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association: CO appointed, 498; 
settlement, 699. 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 754. » 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bessborough Hotel, 
Saskatoon): CO appointed, 644; CB appointed, 60% 


Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg): CO appointed, 644; CB appointed, 6993 
CB fully constituted, 754. ‘ 


Canadian National Railways (Canadian National New- 
foundland Steamship Service and Yarmouth- Bar 
Harbour Ferry Service): CO appointed, 417; CB 
appointed, 498; CB fully constituted, 589; CB report, © 
699; settlement, 699. : 

North Canada Air Limited: lapsed, 42. | 

Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops): 
withdrawn, 247. 
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RAWLINSON, M., LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 190; granted, 308. 


REGINA CARTAGE AND STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 581; granted, 
696. 


REIMER Express LINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: Toronto Terminal: CO appointed, 417; 
settlement, 417. 


RESTIGOUCHE LoG DRIVING AND BOOM COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Carpenters and Joiners: 753. 


RETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Monarch Transport Ltd.: settlement, 41. 


RICHARDSON TERMINALS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: office employees, Fort 
William and Port Arthur: 247; granted, 415. 


Rivrow MarRINE LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 497; granted, 642. 


ROBERT TRANSPORT LTEE 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: settlement, 248. 


RosBIN Hoop FLourR MILLS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Packinghouse Workers: Moose Jaw, Sask.: CO ap- 
pointed, 364; settlement, 498. 


Packinghouse Workers: Port Colborne, Ont.: CO ap- 
pointed, 754. 


Packinghouse Workers: Saskatoon, Sask.: CO  ap- 
pointed, 498; settlement, 498. 


ROBINSON, D. A. (ef al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: request for 
review, 752. 


Rop SERVICE LTEE 
Dispute: 
Le Syndicat National des Employés de Rod Service 
(CSN): CB fully constituted, 42; CB report, 138; 
settlement, 191. 


J. RONAGHAN TRUCKING LTD. 


Certification application: 
Professional Transport Workers: granted, 190. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 190. 


- ROTATING STRIKES See STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: Twinning 
Project, Welland Ship Canal, St. Catharines: request 
for review, 364; request for review granted, 415. 


ST. MAURICE DREDGING (1966) LTD. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: representation vote, 40; rejected, 127. 


D. S. Scort TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Operating Engineers: 496; granted, 579. 


SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CANADA 
Certification applications: 
Agence Maritime Inc.: representation vote, 128. 


Chembarge Ltd.: 128; representation vote, 246; rejected, 
496. 


Desgagnes Navigation Limited: 497. 


North Shipping and Transportation Limited (unlicensed 
personnel): granted, 127. 


North Shore Shipping Lines Ltd.: 40; representation 
vote, 246; rejected, 415. 


Pacific Tidewater Marine Ltd.: 642-43; granted, 696. 


Pelee Shipping Company Limited: 128; representation 
vote, 246; rejected, 415. 


St. Maurice Dredging (1966) Ltd.: representation vote, 
40; rejected, 127. 


Steltner Development and Manufacturing Company 
Limited: 128; granted, 308. 


Three Rivers Boatman Ltd.: 127 (reasons for judgment 
issued). 
Disputes: 
Alaska Cruise Lines, Ltd.: CO appointed, 191; settle- 
ment, 310. 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association: CO appointed, 498; 
settlement, 699. 


Cadwell Marine Limited: CO appointed, 364. 


Canadian Lake Carriers’ Negotiating Committee (25 
companies): CO appointed, 364; CB appointed, 417; 
CB fully constituted, 498; CB report, 644; strike 
action, 699. 


Canadian National Steamship Company Limited: CO 
appointed, 129; settlement, 310. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service): CO appointed, 417; settlement, 644. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (SS Princess of 
Acadia): CO appointed, 581; settlement, 589. 


Holden Sand and Gravel Limited: CO appointed, 364. 

McAllister-Pyke Salvage Ltd.: CO appointed, 365. 

McAllister Towing Ltd.: CO appointed, 364. 

National Harbours Board (Port of Montreal): CO 
appointed, 498; settlement, 754. 

Norlake Steamships Co. Limited: CO appointed, 364. 

The Owen Sound Transportation Co. Limited: CO 
appointed, 498; settlement, 589. 

Porter Shipping Ltd.: CO appointed, 364. 
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Quebec Cartier Mining Company: CO appointed, 364. 


Sutcliffe Shipping Co. Ltd.: CO appointed, 364. 
Westdale Shipping Limited: CO appointed, 364. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops) : 
withdrawn, 247. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


> 


SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA, INC. 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: CO appointed, 41; settlement, 365. 


SHORTY’S TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 41; granted, 127. 


SICOTTE TRANSPORT LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 753. 


SMEED’s MOVING AND STORAGE LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 309; representation vote, 415; granted, 579. 


H. G. SNYDER TRUCKING INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 580; granted, 695. 


SOMAVRAC INC. 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 128. 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 
Certification applications: 
Arctic Mining and Exploration Limited (N.P.L.): 753. 


Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited, Clinton Creek, 
Yukon Territory: rejected, 39. 


Clarke Steamship Company Limited (checkers and 
clerks, Sept-Iles): 39. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd.: 190. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd. (Flin Flon 
and Snow Lake, Man.): granted, 363. 

Disputes: 

Agence Maritime Inc.: CO appointed, 498: settlement, 
644. 

Clarke Steamship Company Limited: CO appointed, 
498; settlement, 644. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Limited: CO ap- 
pointed, 498; settlement, 644. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited: CO 


appointed, 581; CB appointed, 644; CB fully con- 
stituted, 699; CB report, 754. 


STELTNER DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Seafarers: 128; granted, 308. 








SUNWAPTA BROADCASTING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


CFRN Radio and Television Employees’ Association: 
Tejected, 127; 


SUTCLIFFE SHIPPING Co. LTD. 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364. 


LE SYNDICAT CATHOLIQUE ET NATIONAL DES DESBARDEUKS 
DE SOREL INc. (CSN) 


Dispute: 
North American Elevators Limited: CO appointed, 498; 
settlement, 644. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE LA BANQUE D’EPARGNE DE LA 
CITE ET DU DISTRICT DE MONTREAL 


Certification application: 


La Banque d’Epargne de la Cité et du District de 
Montréal: 416; granted, 752. 


SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DE TRANSPORT DE ST. REMI 
Certification application: 
Houle Express Ltée: 246, representation vote, 308; 
granted, 415. 
SYNDICAT DES EMPLOYES DU TRANSPORT D’ANJOU 
Certification application: 
Transport d’Anjou Inc.: 416; representation vote, 580; 
granted, 699. 
SYNDICAT GENERAL DE LA Rapio CSN (CHRS) 
Dispute: 
Radio Iberville Ltée: CO appointed, 310; CB appointed, 
498: CB fully constituted, 589. 
SYNDICAT GENERAL DE LA Rapio CSN (CKLM) 
Certification application: 
Radio Laval Inc.: 364; granted, 579. 


SYNDICAT GENERAL DU CINEMA ET DE LA TELEVISION (CSN) 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa (news 


writers, etc., Quebec Division): rejected, 579 
(reasons for judgment). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (TV Production 
Centres, Montreal and Quebec City): 246; rejected, 
642; revocation proceedings, 643. 


LE SYNDICAT GENERAL DU CINEMA ET DE LA TELEVISION 
Dispute: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CO appointed, 
644. 


SYNDICAT GENERAL DU CINEMA ET DE LA TELEVISION (CSN) 
Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
vote, 40. 


representation 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES D&BARDEURS DES QUAIS DE BAIE- 
ComMEAu (CSN) 


Certification application: 
Terminus Maritime Inc.: 364; granted, 579. 
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SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE BUREAU DU PORT DE 
MONTREAL (CSN) 


Certification application: 


National Harbours Board (Montreal): 247; granted, 
642. 


_ SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE LA BANQUE CANADI- 
ENNE NATIONALE (CSN) 


Certification application: 


Banque Canadienne Nationale: 128; rejected, 415 
(reasons for judgment). 


_SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE CARGILL GRAIN 
(CSN) 

Certification applications: 
Cargill Grain Company Ltd.: representation vote, 127. 


Cargill Grain Company Ltd. (grain handlers, Baie 
Comeau): granted, 190. 





SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE Rop SERVICE (CSN) 
Dispute: 
Rod Service Ltée: CB fully constituted, 42; CB report, 
138; settlement, 191. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE S.C.H.L. (CSN) 
Certification applications: 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation— 
Cloverdale Park Apartments, Montreal: 580; granted, 
095) 


Domaine Estria and Pavillon Mercer Apartments, 
Montreal: 580; granted, 695. 

Park Royal Apartments, Ville St-Laurent: 581; 
granted, 695. 

Pie IX Apartments, Montreal: 581; granted, 695. 

Place Benoit, Ville St-Laurent: 581; repealed, 697. 

St.-Georges Gardens, Pte-aux-Trembles: 580; granted, 
699; 

St.-Michel Terrace, Montreal: 580; granted, 695. 


Terrasse Belleville, St-Vincent-de-Paul: 581; granted, 
BY 696. 
Terrasse Villeray, Montreal: 581; rejected, 697. 


— 


_SynpicAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DE THREE-RIVERS 
ELEVATORS LTD., DE TROIS-RIVIERES (CSN) 
Certification application: 
Three-Rivers Elevators Ltd.: rejected, 190. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES DES MINOTERIES PHENIX 
(CSN) 
Certification application: 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills, Ltd.: 308; granted, 415. 
Dispute: 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills Ltd.: CO appointed, 644. 


-SyNDICAT NATIONAL DES LEMPLOYES DES USINES DES 
CHEMINS DE FER (CSN) 
Certification applications: 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Angus Shops, Montreal): 
rejected, 39; reasons for judgment, 248. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic Region): 
: withdrawn, 247. 





SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYfs pU CANADIENNE 
NATIONAL (CSN) 


Certification application: 


Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops): 
withdrawn, 247. 


SYNDICAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYEES DU PoRT DE MONTREAL 
(CSN) 


Certification application: 


National Harbours Board, (Montreal): 309; representa- 
tion vote, 496; granted, 579. 


Intervener, certification application: 


National Harbours Board (Ottawa): representation 
vote, 496. 


TAGGART SERVICE LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: representation vote, 190; application for 
revocation granted, 308. 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: strike terminated, 310. 


TANK TRUCK TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Mine Workers: 496; granted, 695. 


TTEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 
OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 
A. and H. Express Lines Ltd.: 753. 
Arrow Transit Lines Ltd.: request for review under Sec. 
61 (2), 191; reasons for judgment, 698. 
Boyd’s Express Ltd.: 581; granted, 696. 
Boyes Transport Limited: 246; withdrawn, 309. 


Canadian Pacific Railway (Canadian Pacific Telecom- 
munications): 247; rejected, 415. 


Canadian Pacific Telecommunication: Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Communications Department, 
Vancouver): 247; rejected, 415. 


Central Alberta Dairy Pool: 128; granted, 246. 


Continental Trucking Ltd.: application for revocation, 
133s 


Deruth Transport Ltd.: 416; rejected, 696; representa- 
tion vote, 697. 


Doherty, Bernard: application for revocation, 247: 
application for revocation granted, 363. 


Finch and Sons Transport Limited: 40; granted, 127. 


Kenneth Eiswerth (et al.): application for revocation: 
sie 


Federal Delivery Inc.: 698. 
J. M. Ferland Transport, Ltée: 753. 


J. E. Fortin Transport, Inc.: 643; representation vote, 
(pys 


H. O. Grenier: 698. 
Grenier Express Inc.: granted, 39. 
Hurley Transport Company Limited: 580; granted, 695. 


J. Kearns Transport Ltd.: 416; rejected, 696; repre- 
sentation vote, 697. 
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Kraus Transport Limited: 698. 


MacCosham Van Lines Limited: application for revo- 
cation granted, 247; 363. 


McEwen, Lorne: representation vote, 190; application 
for revocation granted, 308. 


McNeil Transport Limited: 580; granted, 695. 


Martel Express Ltée: application for revocation: 643; 
application for revocation granted, 698. 


Midland Superior Express Limited: Rexdale, Ont.: 753. 


Midland Superior Express Limited: Vancouver Termi- 
nal: 190; granted, 496 (reasons for judgment). 


Monarch Transport Ltd.: 496; granted, 579. 
Motorways Van Lines Ltd.: North Vancouver: 753. 


Motorways Van Lines Ltd.: Regina: 309; representa- - 


tion vote, 496; rejected, 579. 


Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd.: 41; representation 
vote, 190; granted, 308. 


Overnite Express Limited: Hull, Que.: Locals 106, 879, 
938; representation vote, 40; request for review under 
Section 61 (2), 191. 


Piette Transport Inc.: 416; application for revocation 
granted, 698. 


Publow, William: representation vote, 190; application 
for revocation granted, 308. 


M. Rawlinson, Limited: 190. 
Shorty’s Transport Ltd.: 41; granted, 127. 
Sicotte Transport Ltd.: 753. 


Smeed’s Moving and Storage Ltd.: 309; representation 
vote, 415; granted, 579. 
H. G. Snyder Trucking Ltd.: 580; granted, 695. 


Taggart Service Limited: representation vote, 190; ap- 
plication for revocation granted, 308. 


Tiger Transfer Ltd.: 497; granted, 642. 


Transol Inc.: 364; representation vote, 579; rejected, 
642. 

H. M. Trimble and Sons Ltd.: 309; representation vote, 
496; rejected, 579. 

Walco Trucking Ltd.: 416; rejected, 696; representa- 
tion vote, 697. 


Western Asphalt Distributors (Alberta) Ltd.: granted, 
190. 


Disputes: 


Autobus Yvan Levis Ltée: lapsed, 191. 


Central Truck Lines Limited: Local 106: CO appointed, 
191; settlement, 310. 


Central Truck Lines Limited: Local 938: CO appointed, 
310; settlement, 365. 


Continental Trucking Ltd.: CO appointed, 248; dispute 
lapsed, 754. 


Cronkwright Transport Limited: CO appointed, 129; 
settlement, 191. 


Dominion Auto Carriers Limited (Oakville Terminal): 
settlement after strike action, 42. 


Dominion Auto Carriers, Ltd. (Vancouver Terminal): 
settlement, 248. 








Dominion Auto Transit Company Limited (Windsor 
and Chatham Terminals): settlement after strike 


action, 42. 
Grenier Express Inc.: CO appointed, 364; dispute lapsed, 
754. 


Kingsway Freightlines Limited: request for review 
under Section 61 (2), 191. 

John Kron and Son Limited: request for review under 
Section 61 (2), 191. 


MacCosham Van Lines Limited: CO appointed, 129; 
dispute lapsed, 417. 


McCabe Grain Company Limited: CO appointed, 41; 
CB appointed, 248; CB fully constituted, 365; CB 
report, 699. 


Martel Express Ltée: CO appointed, 310. 
Midland Superior Express Limited: CO appointed, 754. 


Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd.: CO appointed, 417; 
settlement, 589. 


Reimer Express Lines Limited (Toronto Terminal): 
CO appointed, 417; settlement, 417. i 


Robert Transport Ltée: settlement, 248. 

Taggart Service Limited: strike terminated, 310. 

Tiger Transfer Ltd.: CO appointed, 698. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Bernier, Michel (ef al.) representation vote, 579; re- 
jected, 642. 


Finch and Sons Limited (Montreal Terminal): rejected, 
$273 


Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd.: rejected, 308. 
J. Ronaghan Trucking Ltd.: granted, 190. 


LA TELEVISION DE QUEBEC (CANADA) LTEE 
Dispute: 


Broadcast Employees: CB fully constituted, 41; settle- 
ment, 248. 


TERMINUS MARITIME INC. 
Certification application: 


Syndicat National des Débardeurs des quais de Baie- 
Comeau (CSN): 364; granted, 579. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOVING PICTURE Ma- 
CHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF 


Certification applications: 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: revocation pro- 
ceedings, 643; representation vote, 752. 


Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Sydney, Glace Bay and 
New Glasgow): application for revocation granted, 
40. 


McCulloch, W. A. (et al.) (Sydney, Glace Bay and New 
Glasgow): application for revocation granted, 40. 


Disputes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: CB report, 191. 


Cape Breton Broadcasters (radio stations CJCB and 
CJCX): CO appointed, 581; settlement, 644. 
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Intervener, certification applications: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
vote, 40; rejected, 308. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (TV Production 
Centres, Montreal and Quebec City): rejected, 642; 
revocation proceedings, 643. 


representation 


THREE RIVERS BOATMAN LTD. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: granted, 127 (reasons for judgment issued), 


THREE RIVERS ELEVATORS LTD. 
Certification applications: 
Longshoremen: 416; withdrawn, 581. 


Syndicat National des Employés de Three-Rivers Ele- 
vators Ltd., de Trois-Riviéres (CSN): rejected, 190. 


TIGER TRANSFER LTD. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 497; granted, 642. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: CO appointed, 698. 


ToRONTO, HAMILTON AND BUFFALO RAILWAY COMPANY 
Dispute: 
Railroad Trainmen: CO appointed, 364; settlement, 417. 


TRANSAIR LTD. 
Certification application: 
Machinists: Traffic Department: 246; granted, 415. 
Dispute: 
Air Line Dispatchers: CO appointed, 248; settlement, 
248. 


TRANS CANADA AIR LINES (AIR CANADA) 
Certification application: 


Canadian Airlines Link Instructors’ Association: appli- 
cation for revocation granted, 580. 


TRANSCANADA COMMUNICATIONS LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: Station CKCK-TV: CB report, 
138; dispute lapsed, 699. 


TRANSIT TANKERS AND TERMINALS LTD. 
Certification application: 
Canadian Marine Officers’ Union: 416; granted, 496. 


_TRANSOL INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 364; representation vote, 579; rejected, 642. 


TRANSPORT D’ANJOU INC. 
Certification application: 
Association des employés du Transport D’Anjou Inc.: 
246; withdrawn, 364. 
Syndicat des Employés du Transport D’Anjou: 416; 
representation vote, 580; granted, 695. 


=o 


LA TRIBUNE INC. 
Certification application: 

Broadcast Employees: Radio Stations CHLT-AM and 
CHLT-FM and Television CHLT-TV: request for 
review, Section 61 (2) of Act, 248; request for 
review granted, 496. 

H. M. TRIMBLE AND Sons LtTp. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 309; representation vote, 496; rejected, 579. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: 
representation vote, 496. 


UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF 
THE PLUMBING AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian National Railways (Pointe St. Charles Shops) : 
withdrawn, 247. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Angus Shops, 
Montreal): rejected, 39. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: office employees, Fort 
William and Port Arthur: 247; representation vote, 
aS rerecteds. 519: 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL OF CANADA, LTD. 
Dispute: 
American Newspaper Guild (Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213): CB report, 42; settlement, 365. 


VAN DER WALDE (CANADA) LTD., RUDOLPHE 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 190; with- 
drawn, 247. 


VANCOUVER CPR SHIPYARD WORKERS’ UNION (CLC) 
Dispute: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service): CO appointed, 41; settle- 
ment, 129. 


VETERAN TRANSFER LTD. 
Certification application: 
Professional Transport Workers’ Union of Canada: 41; 
granted, 190. 


WaLco TRUCKING LTD. 
Certification applications: 
D.K.W. Employees’ Association: 497; rejected, 697. 
Teamsters: 416; rejected, 696; representation vote, 697. 


West Coast AIR SERVICES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 753. 


WESTDALE SHIPPING LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: CO appointed, 364. 
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WESTERN ASPHALT DISTRIBUTORS (ALBERTA) LTD. 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 190. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: granted, 190. 
WESTERN CABLEVISION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Electrical Workers: granted, 127. 
WESTERN-FREEWAY VENTURES LTD. 
Certification application: 


Operating Engineers: 581; representation vote, 752. 


WESTERN ONTARIO BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: CO appointed, 644. 


WILLIAMS AND SIMPSON 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 190; with- 
drawn, 247. 


WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL 
Certification application: 


Island Tug and Barge Limited: granted, 642. 


WRIGHT, JAMES (et al.) 
Intervener, certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: representation vote, 642; granted, 
695. 


YUKON WELDING 


Certification application: 
Boilermakers: 753. 
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New Year Messages 


A Goal for Centennial Year 


Hon. John R. Nicholson 


Minister, Canada Department of Labour 


Canada had an exceptionally prosper- 
ous year in 1966, and, as might be 
expected, this prosperity was reflected in 
high employment and higher incomes 
for labour. 

The number of 
paid workers in em- 
ployment rose by 
nearly 6 per cent, 
and the increase in 
labour income from 
1965 to 1966 will 
probably be more 
than 12 per cent, the 
largest since 1955- 
56. Consumer prices 
in 1966 averaged less than 4 per cent 
higher than in 1965, so the total real 
labour income rose by over 8 per cent. 


This is the background against which 
we must look at the complex and worry- 
ing industrial disputes of the past year. 
Admittedly, 1966 was a difficult, in fact 
a very trying, year in industrial relations. 
Settlements in several of the major col- 
lective agreements that came up for re- 
newal were reached only after strikes or 
the threat of strikes. Regrettable as this 
may be, in my opinion, such situations 
are not unnatural in a booming economy, 
when labour endeavours to maintain its 
full share of the economy’s growth. 


When the growth of the economy is 
slowing down, with profits shrinking and 
unemployment rising, strikes tend to be 
much less frequent and of shorter dura- 
tion. In my opinion, however, labour 
should not be unfairly criticized for try- 
ing, when the economy is booming, to 
gain its rightful share of the national 
rising income. 

The strikes that caused the greatest 
loss and disruption were, of course, those 
connected in one way or another with 
transportation, our most vital industry. 
Concern over such work stoppages is 
natural. A large part of the foreboding, 
however, was reserved for the effects of 
the settlements reached which, in some 
instances it was said, were so large as to 
have a serious adverse effect on the 
economy. I have seen no proof of this. 
Moreover, it must be recognized that in 
a free society, major labour-management 
adjustments must take place occasionally. 
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We must remember also that today 
other important issues in labour disputes 
loom just as large as wages and other 
monetary benefits—such issues, for in- 
stance, as job security in the face of 
technological change. The way in which 
problems of this kind are faced and 
solved may well, in the long run, be 
equally important to the economy. 


It must be kept in mind that peaceful 
industrial settlements are still the gen- 
eral rule. In the past year, close to 125 
disputes under federal jurisdiction were 
dealt with by conciliation officers or con- 
ciliation boards. Only 10 of these re- 
sulted in legal strikes. This means that 
the vast majority of settlements in these 
disputes were made without any stop- 
page of work. We tend to forget that, 
in addition to these 125 disputes, there 
were many more settlements worked out 
by the parties themselves in industries 
under federal jurisdiction without any 


recourse to Department of Labour con- 
ciliation officers or mediation services. 

The costs of labour disputes and their 
settlements are often widely publicized. 
There are, however, other costs that are 
much more alarming, but which rarely 
receive any public attention whatever. 
For all Canadian industries, the time-loss 
caused by work injuries in 1965 was 
estimated at 7,000,000 man-days. When 
the 1966 figures are in, it is likely that 
time-loss from work injuries will be twice 
that of work stoppages, even in this year 
of major disputes. 

This clearly highlights the importance 
of the Canada Labour (Safety) Code 
that was passed by Parliament just over 
a week ago—an Act which, I am con- 
vinced, will be considered, in the years 
to come, a major achievement of 1966. 

There is much work to be done dur- 
ing the coming year under the new) 


Continued on page 3. 


Canadas Second Century 


Claude Jodoin 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


As we enter Canada’s second century 
we must be prepared to think in terms of 
the new century. All that has been ac- 
complished in our first century—and it is 
a great deal—has 
provided us with a 
solid base on which 
to build. This is our 
responsibility — and 
our success or our 
failure will depend 
on how well we 
build. 

The application of 
this truth applies as 
much, if not more, 
in the area of labour-management rela- 
tions as in any other field. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the economic 
future of our century-old nation—and so 
the social and other futures—will depend 
to a very considerable degree on our 
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success in meeting the problems that now 
confront us. 

It is in human relations that we are 
lagging. Our advances in the scientific 
and technical fields have been consider- 
able. But we have failed to keep pace in 
human needs. 

This is the task that confronts us as 
we enter Canada’s second century. We 
have many advantages. We are a rela- 
tively small country in terms of popula- 
tion. We are a country with a diversity 
of interests. Industrially we are a young | 
but rapidly growing nation. Ours is a: 
country with a tremendous future. All’ 
this lends itself to breaking new ground. | 

Surely, under all these circumstances, 
we, as Canadians, can again demonstrate | 
the pioneering spirit that built our 
country and can make a really significant 
contribution to the great challenge of 
relating scientific and technical advances 
to human needs. 
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Safety Code. Each and every year on 
the average, approximately 70,000 per- 
sons under federal jurisdiction suffer em- 
ployment injuries, and every other work- 
ing day some such worker is killed on 
the job. The Canada Department of 
Labour is now in a position to play a 
full part in reducing the toll of needless 
suffering and waste of human resources 
that result from such accidents. 


The new Safety Code is designed to 
become another part of a complete 
Canada Labour Code. The first part, the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, went 
into effect in July, 1965, setting minimum 
standards of wages, hours and holidays 
for workers under federal jurisdiction. 


It provided for a period of adjustment 
to the wages and hours-of-work pro- 
visions, and a number of deferments were 
granted. On January 1, all deferments 
of the minimum wage provisions will 
end, and all employees under federal 
jurisdiction will receive the benefits of 
these provisions. 


Further, a great deal of progress has 
been made in the application of the 
hours-of-work section of the Code. It is 
now in effect for the employees of the 
major airlines, for instance, and it will 
soon apply to most radio and television 
broadcasting. 

Canadians have good reason to be 
optimistic about 1967. From what we 
know at present, it seems likely that there 
will not be the same pressures on the 
economy as there were in 1966. As a 
consequence, prices of goods and services 
are not likely to rise as much as in the 
past year. This probability, coupled with 
the fact that fewer major collective 
agreements come up for renewal in 1967, 
holds out the hope of a greater measure 
of industrial peace in our Centennial 
Year. I sincerely hope that this proves 
to be the case. 

We cannot look for the same rate of 
growth of the economy as in the year 
just ending, however. There is now vir- 
tually no slack to be taken up in the 
economy, and, under such circumstances, 
greater economic growth can come only 
from an increase in the labour force or 
an increase in productivity. 

Although the labour force is expected 
to increase by about 3 per cent in the 
year ahead, productivity will not reach 
this level unless more effective measures 
are taken. 

From this we can expect in 1967 a rise 
of about 4 per cent in the volume of 
goods and services produced, compared 

Continued on page & 
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The Promise of 


Charles Smith 


100 Years Ago 


Chairman, Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


New Year 1967, Centennial Year, a 
date which has been anticipated by all 
Canadian citizens with hope that the 
promise of 100 years ago to weld together 
a strong, united na- 
tion would be real- 
ized and that Can- 
ada, the land of 
Opportunity, would 
celebrate its birthday 
in peace and happi- 
ness. 

The workers of 
this country, who by 
their efforts have 
brought about the 
economic stability necessary to attain 
nationhood, have a right to celebrate the 
Centennial and to be justifiably proud 
of their accomplishments during a cen- 
tury of progress. 

Unfortunately, as we approach the 
New Year, Confederation faces many 
complex problems, and the utmost co- 
operative effort and understanding is 
essential if our two founding races, 
French and English, are to go forward 
together to the promise of greatness. 

The Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 
tives’ Association, representing railway 
employees in all provinces on a national 
basis, is vitally concerned with the pres- 
ervation of our democratic processes 
under Confederation. We shall continue 
to use all our resources to prevent frag- 
mentation of workers on a racial or 
geographic basis. Separatism in any form 
has no part in the union structure, and 
we condemn any action that attempts to 
separate the railway worker in Quebec 
from his fellow-worker in British Colum- 
bia or any other province. It is indeed 
regrettable that money now being spent 
in union conflict, particularly in Quebec, 
could not be put to much better use for 
the greater benefit of all workers. 

The year 1966 will be remembered 
primarily by railway employees because 
of the general railway strike, which 
demonstrated the solidarity of workers 
in their justifiable demands for equitable 
treatment in comparison to workers in 
other industries. 

The action of the Government in fore- 
ing a termination of the strike—with 





compulsory arbitration as a final solu- 
tion—has created many problems for 
both employees and the union leadership. 
Violation of the law could only result 
in chaos, and responsible leadership can- 
not advocate such a policy. To do so 
would be to abdicate the responsibility 
of office. 


One thing has been made crystal clear: 
The processes of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, under 
which railway unions function, must be 
revised to provide more effective machin- 
ery for true collective bargaining and 
elimination of delay in reaching settle- 
ment. 


CRLEA will do everything in its 
power to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in this respect, while at the same 
time registering unequivocable opposi- 
tion to the theory that compulsory 
arbitration is the only solution to the 
problem of negotiations in the railway 
industry. The report of the Industrial 
Inquiry Commission by Mr. Justice 
Freedman, received late in 1965—with- 
out doubt one of the most important 
reports ever issued in connection with 
collective bargaining on the railways— 
will have a profound effect upon future 
policy. 

The year 1966 has been a year of 
frustration and unrest for railwaymen. 
Procrastination and delay in reaching a 
settlement of notices served in November 
1965 has built up a feeling of active 
resentment against Government inter- 
ference. The myth that wage increases 
are the direct cause of inflation has been 
exploded, for productivity continues to 
show steady growth, and profits continue 
to increase. Labour expects to share 
equitably in the benefits of increased 
productivity through technological inno- 
vations, and it will accept no less. 


As we move forward to the New Year, 
let us hope that the clouds of anxiety 
which beset the union-management- 
government relationship will be lifted, 
and that, by a realistic approach to the 
problems confronting us, a method may 
be found to avoid the conflict engendered 
by the existing abortive collective bar- 
gaining process. 


S50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, January 1917 


Wage increases in January 1917 ranged from one cent an hour to 10 per cent 


Railroads in United States contesting constitutionality of eight-hour act 


In December, 1916 the Guelph Radial 
Railway Company, “by voluntary con- 
cession, granted their motormen and con- 
ductors, to the number of 24, an increase 
of a cent an hour,” the LABOUR GAZETTE 
of January 1917 reported. About 2,000 
employees of the Toronto Electric Rail- 
way Company got an increase of 23 
cents an hour, and car cleaners got 14 
cents. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany gave an increase to its maintenance- 
of-way employees, retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1. Foremen got 20 cents a day more, 
and the men under them got 25 cents. 
Arbitrators in a dispute between the 
Quebec Street Railway and its employees 
unanimously awarded the latter an in- 
crease of 23 cents an hour. Employees 
of the Dominion Express Company, who 
were earning less than $2,000 a year and 
had not Jess than six months’ service, 
were granted an increase of 10 per cent. 
The change affected 1,876 employees. 

Engineers and firemen on the Mor- 
risey, Fernie, and Michel Railway were 
given an increase, the engineers’ wages 
being raised to $42.26 a week from 
$40.53, and the firemen’s wages to $28.14 
from $26.46 a week. Twenty-two plumb- 
ers and steamfitters at Kingston had their 
wages raised to $3.50 from $3.00 for 
an eight-hour day. A bridge and iron 
company in Bridgeburg, Ont., voluntarily 
gave its 1,000 employees an increase of 
10 per cent. 

Railroads in the United States, the 
GAZETTE said, had begun suits attacking 
the constitutionality of the Adamson 
eight-hour act, which had become law 
in the previous September, and which 
had averted a strike of railroad trainmen 
that had threatened to paralyze 200,000 
miles of railway. The companies con- 
tended that the act arbitrarily and un- 
reasonably deprived them of liberty of 
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contract, and by increasing wages had 
deprived them of property without due 
process of law. The Department of Jus- 
tice had issued a statement on November 
15 to the effect that it would take direct 
charge of these cases. 

The GAZETTE compared this law with 
an award that had been given a short 
time before by arbitrators in the case of 
the railway switchmen in the United 
States. The switchmen had demanded an 
eight-hour day, with time and a half for 
overiime, at the same time as the train- 
men were making a similar demand. 
Unlike the trainmen, however, they had 
agreed to submit the dispute to an arbi- 
tration board. The award of the board 
had granted the eight-hour day as a unit 
of reckoning, but had not established 
the principle recognized in the law that 
had settled the trainmen’s dispute— 
namely, that 10 hours’ pay for eight 
hours’ work was a minimum day’s wage. 

The GAZETTE published figures from 
returns supplied by trade unions giving 
the percentages of their numbers who 
were unemployed on three different dates: 
December 30, 1915; June 30, 1916; and 
September 30, 1916. On the first of these 
dates, the percentage unemployed for all 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
was 3.1; on the second date, 1.1; and on 
the third date 1.3. 

In steam railways, the percentages were 
2.4, 0.5, and 0.6; in navigation, 12.2, 
2.3 and 1.1; in building and construc- 
tion, 28.3, 8.6 and 6.3; in mining and 
quarrying, 5.9, 1.2 and 0.7. For all oc- 
cupations together, the percentages were: 
8:7, 2.1 and 81743 

“Although immigration showed a gain 
as compared with 1915, the relief af- 
forded was very slight,” this journal said. 
“In British Columbia, however, the in- 
creased demand brought several hundreds 
more Japanese and Chinese than in the 


previous year. Figures (unrevised) pre- 
pared by the Immigration Department 
for the calendar year show the total im- 
migration for 1916 as 65,732, an in- 
crease of 17,266, or about 36 per cent 
over 1915, when the number of immi- 
grants was 48,466.” (In 1912-13, immi- 
gration had reached a total of 402,432.) 

The numbers arriving from Great 
Britain were given as 9,606 in 1915 and 
8,617 in 1916; from the United States, 
36,098 in 1915 and 51,613 in 1916; and 
from other countries, 2,762 in 1915 and 
5,484 in 1916. 

“Navigation on the lakes closed De- 
cember 1, but from some ports freight 
was carried until about the middle of the 
month,” this journal said. “Shipping at 
winter ports was brisk, and longshore- 
men were well employed. Navigation 
between Point du Chene and Summer- 
side, P.E.I., closed December 30. Halifax 
reported that work along the waterfront 
was very active, and promised to con- 
tinue so throughout the winter; about 
1,200 men were loading and unloading 
steamships. At Saint John, longshoremen 
were well employed, and crews were 
working day and night. 

“Up to the close of navigation on 
December 30, the port of Montreal was 
busy, though the returns for the year in 
the number of vessels and tonnage 
showed a falling off from the previous 
year, accounted for by shortage of ves- 
sels and a labour shortage in the Nova 
Scotia coal mines, which caused a falling 
off in the number of coasting vessels 
coming to Montreal. .. .” 

In the Prairie Provinces, it was re- 
ported that little grain remained un- 
threshed in the Saskatoon district, and 
that at Calgary, threshing was about 
completed and men were returning in 
large numbers to the cities for other 
employment. 
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Canada-wide postal strike averted by agreement 


signed few hours before deadline on November 15 


A Canada-wide postal strike was 
averted by an agreement reached on 
November 15, a few hours before the 
strike deadline. Under the terms of the 
agreement, the 20,500 members of two 
large unions, the Letter Carriers’ Union 
of Canada and the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers, were given an increase 
of 25 cents an hour across the board. 

A few days before the settlement was 
reached, the Government had appointed 
Mr. Justice André Montpetit of the 
Quebec Superior Court, who had formed 
the Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
Working Conditions in the Post Office 
Department (L:G., Jan., p. 9) as a 
mediator in the dispute between it and 
the postal employees. 

The dispute began toward the end of 
August with a demand by the Canadian 
Union of Postal Workers for pay in- 
creases of between $1 and $1.16 an hour 
for its 11,000 members; and this demand 
was followed some three weeks later by 
the threat of a strike by the Letter Car- 
riers’ Union of Canada, if the Govern- 
ment did not grant its 9,500 members 
a wage increase of 39 per cent by No- 
vember 15. 

The pay of postal workers would ordi- 
nariiy have been due for review with 
effect October 1, but in the past, a con- 
siderable period has usually elapsed be- 
fore the amount of such increases has 
been announced. 

Shortly after the letter carriers made 
their demand, it was given out that the 
Government was considering an offer 
of an interim pay increase for the postal 
workers, and on October 17 the Civil 
Service Commission announced that it 
had recommended an interim increase of 
6 per cent, leaving a further increase 
open to collective bargaining next year. 

On October 18, the Prime Minister 
said in the Conimons that the Govern- 
ment was considering “whether any ex- 
ceptional procedures are required” to 
avert a strike by the postal workers. He 
said, however, that he hoped no such 
interruption of mail service would occur. 
At this time, the Treasury Board was 
holding meetings with the postal unions, 
but there was said to be no indications 
that the Treasury Board was ready to 
increase the 6-per-cent interim increase 
recommended by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the unions were holding out 
for a minimum of 19.5 per cent. 
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Hon. E. J. Benson, Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue, who was in charge of 
negotiations with the postal unions on be- 
half of the Government, speaking in the 
Commons on November 1, gave no hint 
of any substantial progress in settling the 
dispute, and he termed the postal work- 
ers’ demands “unreasonable.” 


William Kay, President of the Cana- 
dian Union of Postal Workers, said at a 
rally on November 6 that the employees 
would accept nothing but the “Pearson 
formula” of a 36-per-cent wage increase 
(apparently an allusion to the settlements 
that had resulted from earlier Govern- 
ment intervention in the strike of long- 
shoremen in Quebec ports (L.G., Sept. 
1966, p. 497, Dec. 1966, p. 706) and 
the strike of St. Lawrence Seaway work- 
ers), with an interim increase of 18 per 
cent while negotiations were going on. 

The unions set November 15 as the 
date for a strike to begin, but a spokes- 
man for one of the unions said that this 
did not preclude further mediation—Mr. 
Justice Montpetit having by this time 
been appointed mediator in the dispute. 
Until almost the last moment, it ap- 
peared that a strike was imminent, since 
negotiations with the help of the mediator 
were conducted in secrecy, and there was 
little sign that a settlement was likely 
before the strike deadline was reached. 

The settlement accepted by the union 
leaders was ratified by the members after 
the leaders had explained its terms to 
them, but there were bitter complaints 
from local union officers across the coun- 
try, and some demands from union mem- 
bers for the resignation of Mr. Kay. No 
attempt was made, however, to engage 
in wildcat strikes in defiance of the agree- 
ment. 


Women invited to join 


trade commissioner service 


Hon. Robert Winters, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, told the House of 
Commons in October, “One step to 
broaden the various aspects of our trade 
commissioner service is that we are now 
doing more to encourage young women 
to apply. I am hopeful that suitable 
qualified candidates will come forward 
for recruitment.” 


CMA spokesman objects 
to Freedman Report 


“We don’t think it is proper that 
management should be obliged to nego- 
tiate the right to operate more efficiently,” 
Jack Whitelaw, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, said recently, with reference to 
the recommendations of the Freedman 
Report (L.G., Jan.-Feb. 1966, p. 4). 

He said that manufacturers would be 
“gravely concerned” if the Government 
were to contemplate enacting legislation 
that would make technological change 
subject to “the concurrence of unions.” 

It was the first time that a spokesman 
for the CMA had replied to the Freed- 
man Report, which recommended that in- 
novations that led to the disappearance 
of jobs should be delayed until the next 
contract negotiations, or should be made 
an issue on which a union could strike 
during the life of an agreement. 

Mr. Whitelaw said that legislation such 
as that proposed in the report would 
give unions the power to veto changes 
that employers wished to make in order 
to increase efficiency. 


But he also pointed out that manufac- 
turers realized it was their duty to mini- 
mize as far as possible effects of change 
that were harmful to employees. As evi- 
dence of this, he cited training and re- 
training programs, severance pay and 
other provisions. 


Nurses’ association director 
returns from U.S.S.R. 


Dr. Helen K. Mussallem, Executive 
Director of the Canadian Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, has recently returned from the 
U.S.S.R. where she acted as Senior Con- 
sultant and Chief Rapporteur for a 
seminar sponsored jointly by the World 
Health Organization and the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare of the U.S.S.R. from 
October 6 to 28, 1966. 

The seminar brought together 23 senior 
nursing officers from 22 different coun- 
tries to observe and study all aspects 
of health services in the U.S.S.R. 

Under the direction of Lyle Creelman, 
Chief of the Nursing Section, WHO, the 
seminar began in Moscow in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republic and trav- 
elled to the Ukrainian, Georgian and 
Abkhazion Republics. Cities and com- 
munities visited included Kiev, Tbilisi, 
Vinnitsa, Tulchinsk, Sukhymi and Kal- 
inino. 

A complete report will be available 
from the World Health Organization 
during the latter part of January 1967. 
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U.S. Industrial Conference Board observes 


50th anniversary world convocation 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board’s 50th anniversary world convoca- 
tion on “The Future of Capitalism,” took 
place in New York City in September. 
George Meany, President of the AFL- 
CIO, and Erwin D. Canham, Editor in 
Chief of the Christian Science Monitor, 
were among the speakers. 

Mr. Meany contended that U.S. busi- 
ness had prospered richly from the mass 
markets created as a result of increased 
benefits won for all workers by organized 
labour. He defended labour’s right to 
strike, and argued that it was used by 
unions only as a last resort. 

“Without it, there is no free collective 
bargaining,” he said. “Moreover, if the 
Government takes away the right to strike 
by forcing free men to work against their 
will, the Government also destroys the 
basis on which the enterprise or industry 
operates for the profit of private inves- 
tors.” 

Labour, he said, had no desire to put 
companies out of business, or to eliminate 
profits. It merely wants a fair share of the 
income in return for the contribution 
workers are making to the economic sys- 
tem. 


Growth Threatened 


Mr. Meany said that the U.S. economy 
continued to face the problem of unem- 
ployment, while the lack of proper bal- 
ance today threatened its growth. “Busi- 
ness investment in new plants and 
machines is in the third year of a super- 
boom and cannot continue. The installa- 
tion of these new and automated plants 
and machines is increasing productive 
capacity much faster than the demand 
for goods and services can grow under 
ordinary conditions. So the potential for 
a big gap between the economy’s ability 
to produce and its ability to buy is 
developing.” 

Mr. Canham observed that if labour 
unions did not exist, they would have to 
be created for the greater benefit of the 
U.S. economy. He maintained that re- 
cent failures in the collective bargaining 
process, which resulted in a number of 
strikes that seriously affected the public 
interest, invited increased government in- 
tervention that was dangerous for both 
labour and management. 

“Such intervention is harmful to both 
sides. It interposes Government in the 
market process. Government has no busi- 
ness in the market process,” Mr. Canham 
said. 

He suggested that there was a substan- 
tial degree of identity between business 
and labour, one representing money capi- 
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tal and the other labour capital. But the 
relationship that prevails between them is 
too often that of adversaries, although 
they are essentially partners. 


Mr. Canham added that the problems 
of their relationship could be reduced if 
labour were given greater information 
about company operations, and perhaps 
a greater say in its management—al- 
though he acknowledged that Mr. Meany 
might reject membership on a board of 
directors as an attempt to “take him into 
camp.” 


Middle-Income Gains 


A chartbook released at the conference 
showed that the nation’s middle-income 
group, continuing to gain economically, 
now receives the major share of all per- 
sonal income. “The ‘bloodless’ income 
revolution under contemporary capital- 
ism is steadily re-shaping, almost invert- 
ing, the income pyramid,” notes the 
chartbook. 


Just after World War II, about one 
third of all income was in the hands of 
households whose annual incomes were 
today’s equivalent of $7,000 to $15,000. 
Those in this income bracket today con- 
trol more than half of all incomes. 
Further, whereas two thirds of the 
country’s households had incomes of less 
than $5,000 a year in the early 1940s 
(expressed in 1965 dollars), about one 
third are now in that bracket. One in 
four homes currently has an income of 
$10,000 or more, up from one in 20 
some 25 years ago. 


In announcing release of the chart- 
book, titled “Modern-Day Capitalism: 
Progress, Problems, Potentials,” NICB 
President H. Bruce Palmer observed: “In 
the midst of the new war upon poverty 
which affects a fifth of our people, it is 
well to recall that the free market mech- 
anism and the use of the profit incentive 
have helped raise the remaining four 
fifths of this nation’s population to levels 
of living unmatched in history.” 


Americans live twice as well as they 
did a half century ago, judged by the 
goods and services they consume, the 
chartbook points out. As late as World 
War I, the American factory employee 
averaged little more than $10 to $15 for 
a 50 to 55 hour work week. Today, his 
cheque averages $110 and above, and he 
buys considerably more, despite persist- 
ent price rises. 

The chartbook was prepared by Martin 
R. Gainsbrugh, Chief Economist at 
NICB, and by Gertrude Deutsch, Senior 
Economist. 


PARLIAMENT 


An amendment to the National Hous- 
ing Act to encourage the demand for 
housing by increasing the loan ratio for 
rental housing from 85 per cent of the 
lending value to 90 per cent, and by 
providing that loans for the purchase of 
existing housing should be made insur- 
able, was introduced by the Minister of 
Labour and given first reading on Oc- 
tober 27 (p. 9187) as Bill C-241. The 
bill was given second reading on Novem- 
ber 15 (p. 9943), and third reading on 
November 17 (p. 10034). It received the 
Royal Assent on November 22 (p. 
10191). 

An extension from November 15 to 
November 30 of the period of negotia- 
tions between the railways and the unions 
under the special legislation that ended 
the railway strike at the beginning of 
September, was announced by the Min- 
ister of Labour on November 15 (p. 
9928). The Minister said that he was 
recommending the extension to the Gov- 
ernor in Council on the strength of a 
report from the mediator, Dr. Carl 
Goldenberg, to the effect that favour- 
able progress was being made in the 
negotiations. 

An increase in the rate of interest on 
National Housing Act loans from 62 to 
74 per cent, with effect until March 31, 
1967, was announced by the Minister 
of Labour on November 22 (p. 10224). 
The Minister said that after March 31 
the rate would be reviewed every quarter. 

The third annual review of prices, 
productivity and employment by the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada was tabled by 
the Prime Minister in English and 
French on November 21 (p. 10105). 

Bill S-54 (from the Senate) to amend 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
was introduced by the Minister of La- 
bour and read for the first time on 
November 24 (p. 10273). 


Canadian nurse loaned to WHO 


Miss Margaret D. McLean, Consultant 
Hospital Nursing, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, and chair- 
man of the Canadian Nurses’ Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Nursing Services, 
was loaned to the World Health Organi- 
zation to direct a seminar in Teheran, in 
November, on “The Development of the 
Clinical Services for Nursing Education.” 
Twenty Middle Eastern countries par- 
ticipated in the 10-day seminar. 

When it ended, Miss McLean visited 
France, Sweden and Britain to observe 
their nursing service administrations. 
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CLC brief criticizes 
bargaining legislation 


A detailed criticism of the Govern- 
ment’s legislation to establish collective 
bargaining in the public service was con- 
tained in a brief submitted some time ago 
by the Canadian Labour Congress to the 
joint committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on the public service 
of Canada. The legislation in question 
was contained in Bills C-170, C-181 and 
C-182. 

The CLC’s main criticisms as sum- 
marized in the submission were: 

—the legislation, particularly C-170 to 
provide for the establishment of a 
system of collective bargaining appli- 
cable to employees in the public service 
of Canada and for the resolution of 
disputes arising out of such collective 
bargaining, was unnecessarily com- 
plicated and restrictive; 


—the legislation placed arbitrary barriers 
around the business of collective bar- 
gaining and thus reduced the em- 
ployees’ opportunity to have a say in 
determining their own conditions of 
employment; 

—the proposed Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Board and its chairman were 
given greater powers than was neces- 
sary or desirable; 


—the procedures for the settlement of 
disputes were unduly complicated and 
they reduced freedom of action com- 
pared with that which prevailed in 
private industry and in the public 
service elsewhere; 


—Bill C-170 removed, even though only 
temporarily, the right of employees to 
establish bargaining units and bargain- 
ing agents of their own choosing, and 
otherwise interfered with the right of 
employees’ organizations to decide 
their own internal systems of govern- 
ment; 


—the proposed legislation failed to 
provide adequate procedures for ap- 
peal; 

—Bill C-170 “gratuitously” interfered 
with “the right of employees to make 
political decisions;” 


—Bill C-170 failed to provide for the 
check-off of union dues, which already 
existed, or to consider other forms of 
union security. 


The Congress said that these bills rep- 
resented “a landmark in the history of 
the public service of Canada,” but it con- 
tended that since in this legislation the 
Government, which was also the employ- 
er, was making the “ground rules” of 
collective bargaining in the public service, 
it was important for it to avoid making 
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rules that seemed to favour itself as the 
employer. It went on to argue that “if 
such an imbalance is in fact written into 
the legislation, then the legislation itself 
will be more the shadow than the sub- 
stance of genuine collective bargaining 
and of a sound employer-employee rela- 
tionship.” 


Women faculty members 


in Canadian universities 


The activities of a four-member com- 
mittee of the Canadian Association of 
University Teachers (CAUT), which be- 
gan work in the fall of 1965 to deter- 
mine the extent and nature of discrimina- 
tion against women faculty members in 
Canadian universities, are reported in a 
recent bulletin of the Association. 

Matters to be considered by the com- 
mittee included promotions, workloads, 
opportunity to serve on policy-making 
committees, and research opportunities, 
as well as salaries and pensions. 

In 1961, the CAUT had adopted a 
resolution establishing a policy of equal 
opportunity for women in university fac- 
ulties. Of the 35 presidents who at the 
time received copies of the resolution, 23 
replied endorsing the policy outlined. In 
view of the time that had elapsed, the 
committee thought it should be able to 
determine to what extent the declared 
policy had been put into practice. 

Terms of reference for the commit- 
tee included exploration of the extent of 
discrimination against female academics 
in respect to: salaries, promotions (in- 
cluding administrative appointments), 
retirement schemes, insurance plans and 
other benefits, and the attitudes of male 
colleagues. 


As to salaries, an analysis of data 
published by DBS* each year from 
1956-57 to 1963-64 showed a consider- 
ably lower average median salary for 
women. The gap between the median 
salaries of men and women grew wider 
every year, and, although the changes 
in the ratio of women’s salaries to those 
of men have not been completely con- 
sistent, the relative position of women 
in 1963-64 was worse than it was in any 
preceding year, with the exception of 
1960-61. 

The committee proposed also to under- 
take analysis of these DBS data with 
respect to discrimination in promotions 
and in relation to retirement schemes, 
insurance plans and other benefits. 


*Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Universities and Colleges, 1963-64, published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Educa- 
tion Division, Higher Education Section, Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, Ontario, May 1964. 


Welfare Council Committee 


to join Homehelp Services 


The Canadian Welfare Council’s Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Homemaker 
Services, on which the Women’s Bureau 
of the Canada Department of Labour is 
represented, recently applied for mem- 
bership in the International Council of 
Homehelp Services, with headquarters in 
Utrecht, Holland. 

Regulations and by-laws of the inter- 
national organization define home-help 
work as that which is “executed by pri- 
vate and statutory organizations and is 
given in the families by qualified persons 
under competent direction and in general 
for a limited period of time, to assist the 
family unit or individual in cases of ill- 
ness, overwork, incapacity, absence of 
the mother or housewife, in cases of 
maternity, old age and other social rea- 
sons.” 

Aims of the International Council are: 
To build relationships between all home- 
help organizations, to exchange ideas, to 
organize meetings, to collect information, 
to study questions related to the service, 
to promote research and distribution of 
the results of research, to promote recip- 
rocal visiting among members. 

Membership on the Council is open to 
private organizations, statutory organiza- 
tions and co-ordinating organizations on 
the national level. Miss Taggart of the 
Toronto Visiting Homemakers’ Associa- 
tion, who has been elected as a member 
of the Central Committee, further ex- 
plains: “While separate private and pub- 
lic organizations may join the Council as 
individual members, the practice in most 
countries is for the co-ordinating national 
organization only to join, and to be allo- 
cated votes in accordance with the total 
number of homemakers employed by all 
its member agencies.” 

She added that it would be “preferable 
for Canada to follow the practice of 
membership through the co-ordinating 
organization, The National Committee, 
since meetings will probably be in 
Europe, and individual agencies would 
find it difficult to send representatives, 
even if this were desirable.” 


Nursing consultant retires 


Miss Mildred Walker, Senior Nursing 
Consultant, Division of Occupational 
Health, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, recently retired after 17 
years service with that branch. She will 
be succeeded by Miss Irene Courtenay 
who has had extensive experience in 
public health nursing service, including 
the armed services, industry and govy- 
ernment. 


CNTU dissociates itself 
from federal bodies 


Quebec’s Confederation of National 
Trade Unions announced in the middle 
of November that it was dissociating it- 
self from all the federal bodies on which 
it was represented, as a mark of its dis- 
satisfaction with certain decisions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 


The immediate cause of discontent was 
the Board’s rejection of the Confedera- 
tion’s application for bargaining rights 
for certain employees of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and for em- 
ployees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s Angus Shops in Montreal. In 
each of these cases, the CNTU claimed 
to have enrolled a majority of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit as mem- 
bers, but the CLRB refused the applica- 
tion on the ground that the employees in 
question had already been enrolled in 
national bargaining units that could not 
be broken up. 


Another cause of CNTU dissatisfaction 
was the federal Government’s Bill C-170, 
regarding collective bargaining in the 
public service of Canada, which would 
give the federal Cabinet power to decide 
on bargaining units for federal civil 
servants. The Confederation contended 
that the bill, which was then in the com- 
mittee stage, would be a serious stum- 
bling block to union freedom, and would 
have grave consequences for federal civil 
servants in the Province of Quebec. 


Besides the CLRB, the Confederation 
has had representatives on the Economic 
Council of Canada, the National Employ- 
ment Committee, the Quebec Regional 
Employment Committee, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee, the 
National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, and the Cen- 
tennial Commission. 

Four conditions laid down by the 
CNTU for its return to the boycotted 
institutions were: 

—in cases in which there is a conflict of 
unions, the CNTU should have equal 
representation with the Canadian La- 
bour Congress; 

—in cases where the CLRB is choosing 
between rival unions, the chairman 
alone should vote; 

—all nine members of the CLRB should 
be bilingual, including the president; 
and 

—the CLRB should maintain national 
bargaining units only if “natural” 
bargaining units within the main unit 
agree to this. 


“If there is no change,” said Marcel 
Pepin, President of the CNTU, “we will 
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simply never return to these federal 
organizations. We will examine what 
further strategy to adopt when the time 
comes. The changes we are seeking are 
essential for the respect of the freedom 
and right of association of the worker 
we represent.” 


Feeling in the CNTU about the issue 
was so strong that Mr. Pepin attacked 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in a 
speech before the International Labour 
Organization, and he threatened to lay 
an official complaint with the ILO against 
the Government of Canada. 


Toronto University conference 
scheduled for January 


A conference on “Wages, Prices, 
Profits and Economic Policy” will be 
held by the Centre for Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Toronto, on January 
23 to 25, 1967 at the Park Plaza Hotel, 
Toronto. 


The subjects of discussion will be: 
‘“‘Wage-Price-Profit Relations in Canada 
—The Problem in Perspective’; “A 
Diagnosis of the Problem”; “Foreign Ex- 
perience”; and “A Policy for Canada.” 


The speakers will be: Dr. John 
Deutsch, Chairman, Economic Council 
of Canada; Hon. Mitchell Sharp, Min- 
ister of Finance, Canada; Dr. Arther M. 
Ross, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
United States Government; David Mc- 
Queen, Economic Council of Canada; 
and Prof. G. L. Reuber, Head, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of West- 
ern Ontario. 


The second and third days of the con- 
ference will close with a panel discussion 
in which a number of specialists will take 
part. 
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with more than 6 per cent during the 
year just ending. 

An increased growth in productivity is 
of crucial importance in maintaining and 
increasing our total economic growth. It 
is the key factor that will determine 
Canada’s level of prosperity and the liv- 
ing standards of all Canadians. 

We can increase it, but the task de- 
mands all our imagination and _ initia- 
tive in making the best possible use of 
our resources—human and material—in 
adopting every useful technological and 
other advance, and in building a positive 
and more effective industrial relations 
system. 

There is no more worthy goal for our 
Centennial Year. 


Labour legislation for 
Ontario women workers 


Legislation of interest to women work- 
ers in Ontario is detailed in a recent 
leaflet issued by the Women’s Bureau of 
the Ontario Department of Labour. 

The leaflet covers the subject of wages, 
and gives the minimum wage in effect— 
$1 per hour for men and women. Five 
exceptions are listed in which wages 
somewhat lower than the legal minimum 
are permitted, mainly for learners, sea- 
sonal workers, students who work part- 
time and persons under 18 years of age. 

Complaints of violations of the law 
concerning equal pay for equal work, and 
of discrimination on account of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin, in connection with em- 
ployment or membership in trade unions, 
are dealt with by the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission, as also are cases of 
alleged discrimination against persons be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 65. 

Failure to comply with legislative pro- 
visions, concerning earnings or hours of 
work, including restrictions about hours 
for women, vacations with pay, meal 
periods, rest areas and lifting weights, 
should be reported to the Labour Stand- 
ards Branch of the Department of La- 
bour, the leaflet points out. 

Overtime pay, sick leave, maternity 
leave and notice of termination of em- 
ployment are not covered by legislation. 
These matters are usually dealt with by 
company policy and practice, or are de- 
cided jointly by the employer and a 
union. 


Omission 


Readers will recall a two-part article, 
“Collective Agreements in Industry,” that 
appeared in the October and November 
issues of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

We neglected to mention in a foot- 
note to Part II that, because of space 
limitations, 10 of the tables prepared to 
augment the text had to be omitted. The 
tables deleted were all short ones. Pro- 
visions contained in them were sum- 
marized in the text under “Miscellaneous 
Provisions.” 

The tables were: Some Form of Gen- 
eral Wage Adjustment or Reopening; 
Guaranteed Employment or Earnings; 
Paid Bereavement Leave (Parents, Chil- 
dren, Spouse, Brother, Sister); Paid 
Bereavement Leave (Father-in-Law, 
Mother-in-Law); Compensation for Ne- 
gotiation of Collective Agreements; Com- 
pensation for Grievance Work; Contract- 
ing Out; Moving Expenses or Relocation 
Allowances; Training or Retraining; 
Protective Clothing or Equipment, Uni- 
forms, etc. 
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Royal Commission of Inquiry Report 
Into Post Office Working Conditions 


More than 200 recommendations made concerning 
various aspects of administration and policy 


based solely on grievances presented at the hearings 


“A large number of the post office employees’ grievances are, first and 
foremost human relations problems,” says the report of the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry Into Working Conditions in the Post Office Department, which was 
published in October. 


The report is a highly detailed one containing 282 recommendations, most 
of which concern various aspects of administration and policy, and it is based 
solely on an examination of complaints actually made to the Commission. It 
makes this clear when it says, “This report will...not contain remarks or 
observations on all working conditions of postal employees, but solely on 


grievances presented at the hearings.” 


Hon. Mr. Justice André Montpetit 
of the Quebec Superior Court was the 
single commissioner, but he was assisted 
by two advisers, one appointed by the 
Government and the other by the three 
staff organizations that represent the 
postal employees: the Canadian Postal 
Employees’ Association (now known as 
the Canadian Union of Postal Workers), 
the Federated Association of Letter Car- 
riers (now known as the Letter Carriers’ 
Union of Canada), and the Canadian 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation. 

Paul A. Faguy, then Director General 
of the Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion, was appointed by the Government 
as its representative; and Romeo Maione, 
then Assistant Director of International 
Affairs of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, was appointed to represent the staff 
associations. 


General Impressions 


The Commission considers the ques- 
tions it deals with from the point of 
view of both management and employees, 
and most of its recommendations are in 
the nature of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of conditions affecting the employ- 
ees. At the beginning of the report, how- 
ever, it gives some “general impressions,” 
the first of which is that quoted in the 
first paragraph above. 

“Except in one or two districts,” the 
report continues, “the attitude of some 
supervisors and postmasters towards their 
employees leaves much to be desired. 
These people have only a vague notion 
of the importance of maintaining good 
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Hon. Mr, Justice Montpetit 


relations with their staff. This is one of 
the main reasons why the national 
leaders of the staff organizations do not 
share the opinion expressed in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Government 
Organization that ‘morale is very high’ in 
the Post Office Department... 

“We heard too often of postmasters 
or supervisors who consider themselves 
almost infallible, or who under the pre- 
text of maintaining at any cost their 
conception of order and discipline, ob- 
stinately refuse to change any decision 
taken at a lower level. 

“The forthcoming collective bargain- 
ing will only increase the implications 
and consequences of the sayings and do- 
ings of all supervisors at every adminis- 
trative level. It will be important to think 


much more carefully before taking ac- 
tion in order to avoid provoking too many 
recourses to the grievance procedure, and 
creating unnecessary difficulties and trou- 
bles for headquarters. Hence a well- 
conceived policy of consultation and of 
exchange of viewpoints at all levels be- 
comes essentials 5. 


Communication for Morale 


“We are firmly convinced that a well 
conceived method of communication be- 
tween the administration and the na- 
tional, regional and local leaders of the 
staff organizations, and also between 
supervisors and employees, will create 
eventually in the Department an atmos- 
phere of trust and mutual understanding, 
and ensure a spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness which will benefit everyone. 
Such a policy will help to raise the em- 
ployees’ morale. . . 

“The Department did not conceal its 
concern over morale. It was quite evi- 
dent that it did not wish to spare any 
effort to have the Department adjust 
itself to new concepts of co-operation. 

“These new concepts are not meant 
to deprive management of its right to 
manage. They are conducive instead to 
ensuring the full co-operation of all of 
the staff in the improvement of working 
conditions and the maintenance of an 
efficient postal service. 

“We hope that the Department will 
succeed in convincing its district direc- 
tors, postmasters and supervisory staff 
not only to accept these concepts, but 
also to put them into practice without 
reservations. It is true that the anticipated 
results will be obtained only if each and 
everyone, in every field service, makes 
an effort to accept them. Instructions 
and directives are somewhat like laws: 
however good and progressive they may 
be, they are often only as good as the 
people who have been entrusted with 
their enforcement. 

“Also, we hope that the employees’ 
representatives will prove to be willing 
to participate in this evolution already 
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started. These representatives have not 
only rights but also duties and responsi- 
bilities. Some are rebelling to the point 
that they are alarmingly unwilling to 
compromise. In everyone’s best interest, 
they will have to learn to be more con- 
ciliatory, more understanding, and more 
reasonable. 


Joint Consultation 


“They will change their attitude if 
they have the very definite impression 
that they are receiving all the considera- 
tion they are entitled to as employees’ 
representatives. There are always two 
sides to a coin. And if there is any area 
where it is important to know when to 
make allowances, and agree, at the op- 
portune moment, to acceptable compro- 
mises, it is in the field of consultation— 
especially when it is inspired by a true 
desire to co-operate. 

“We believe that under these terms, 
staff relations in the Department will be- 
come what they ought to be, and that 
the Department, together with the staff 
organizations and the employees them- 
selves will ensure that they remain cordial 
and frank. 

“We were impressed with the diffi- 
culties . . . the Department often faces, 
depending on the nature of the working 
conditions. It is not always master of 
the situation. Solutions sometimes are not 
within its control. This type of situation 
is not very helpful in its relations with 
employees. These employees are among 
a large group of civil servants and, as 
such, are subject to certain statutes which 
fall within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Parliament, and over which the Depart- 
ment has no control... . 

“It must be recognized, however, that 
there is a vast sphere of activities where 
the Department has complete control. It 
can be credited with excellent achieve- 
ments and plans which show promise. 
On the other hand, there are quite seri- 
ous gaps which should be corrected with- 
OUtedelayaeememess 


Modern Methods 


The report said that, following the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Government Management, the 
Department had been trying for the past 
two or three years to keep up with the 
times and to apply modern management 
methods. In pursuance of this policy, 
headquarters had delegated many of its 
responsibilities and much of its authority 
to district directors and postmasters. 
These in turn had delegated to those 
under them duties and responsibilities 
they had never had before. “In fact, the 
Post Office Department has adopted a 
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far more advanced decentralization policy 
than many other departments. This policy 
was and still is sound... .” 


The rapid expansion of the economy 
had affected the whole postal service, 
the report pointed out. Consequences of 
this expansion had been “the almost un- 
foreseeable increase in the volume of 
mail, the rapid development of several 
large centres, the movement of popula- 
tion, the necessary recourse to more 
modern means of transportation, the dif- 
ficulties of recruiting labour in some 
places, the competition of large industries 
with regard to wage levels and general 
working conditions, the increase in night 
work, the make-up of a larger number 
of shifts at unusual hours, etc. 

“All of these factors have influenced 
the Department’s day-to-day relations 
with its employees. They caused certain 
problems to which the Department did 
not always give serious consideration be- 
cause it did not care to agree to any 
concession which might affect in any 
way the speed and efficiency of the postal 
service. 


Dated Attitudes 


“If we had to explain this conduct, 
we would be inclined to ascribe it to a 
state of mind rather than to a considered 
and intentional policy. There are some 
senior employees in the higher grades in 
the Department who have been pro- 
moted from the ranks but still have the 
attitudes which were prevalent at [the 
time they were promoted]. They did not 
keep up with the times and, consciously 
or unconsciously, they refuse to do so. 
They are living in the past. They have a 
decided tendency to sacrifice the morale 
and welfare of the employees to their 
idea of an unequalled postal service. 


“This lack of moderation, or this atti- 
tude, which prevents people from seeing 
the tremendous possibilities of a policy 
of a happy medium, has caused strong 
resentment amongst employees. 


“We have noticed serious deficiencies 
in personnel administration at all levels. 
These may be due to the enormous diffi- 
culties which most departments experi- 
ence in recruiting really competent men 
for this type of work which has become 
highly specialized. Whatever the reason 
may be, the Department is in dire need 
of such men. Many personnel officers in 
local offices have not been trained ade- 
quately for personnel work. We do not 
cast any doubt on their sincerity and 
desire to do their best. These people, 
whether because they have to perform 
too many incidental or secondary duties, 
or because they see their function as 
that of disciplinarians or schoolmasters, 
do not, at times, fulfil their responsibil- 


ities in this area of work which covers 
so many different kinds of activities...” 


Staff Rotation 


The report said that it was normal for 
an organization as large as the Post 
Office Department not always to be aware 
of its own shortcomings, and it suggested 
that as a means of dealing with this 
problem the Department should “not only 
continue but also intensify its program 
of staff rotation in order to benefit from 
different opinions, even though we are 
aware of the difficulties and opposition 
that this approach might arouse. It is 
equally essential to bring new blood into 
some of the key positions of the post 
office organization. A few strong per- 
sonalities, unfamiliar with the ways and 
customs of the postal service, should 
bring about changes and stir those who 
do not see a need for such changes. 


“The Department can derive great 
benefit from the program instituted 
by the Civil Service Commission for the 
rotation of administrators as part of a 
better career planning program. It must 
strive to obtain closer co-operation or 
more effective and prompt action from 
those other agencies which are respon- 
sible for the physical and environmental 
working conditions and for the general 
atmosphere in the working areas. 

“We would like these agencies to co- 
operate fully and assist the Department 
by delegating the necessary powers, and 
the financial means not now available, 
as and when required. 


“The implementation of collective bar- 
gaining with its accompanying discus- 
sions and negotiations, together with the 
institution of a grievance procedure will 
help resolve a good number of the prob- 
lems. A progressive and understanding 
attitude on the part of everyone con- 
cerned will do the rest. Our inquiry would 
not have been called had all the privileges 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
been granted to employees at the right 
time. 


Service—at a Price 


“Our commission was greatly im- 
pressed by the Department’s efforts to 
give the public the best possible service. 
On the other hand, the employees 
showed, by their attitude and statements, 
that they too are anxious to work in a 
progressive postal service and they are 
proud to provide such a service. 

“The need for rapid and almost in- 
stantaneous service continually came up 
in our discussions with management.... 
This preoccupation for speed, however, 
must not sweep aside every other con- 
sideration. Even though we are sure that 
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the people of Canada want an excellent 
service, we are also just as sure that they 
do not want this at the expense of the 
employees’ welfare. 

“Better schedules for mail handling 
could be put into effect in certain locali- 
ties in order to improve hours of work 
and shift schedules, to facilitate trans- 
portation and parking, to prevent, at least 
partially, the constant recurrence of peak 
periods in the evening, to reduce week- 
end and night work and, finally, to re- 
strict and bring to normal proportions 
the use of part-time and casual em- 
ployees.” 

The Commission said that an even 
flow of work through the various opera- 
tions of the post office would facilitate 
the settlement of many of the more 
serious grievances, and it recommended 
the hiring of outside consultants to study 
the problem of workloads, and the em- 
ployment of full-time staff whenever pos- 
sible. This, it thought, would lead to 
increased efficiency and to a saving in 
costs, a continuation of good service to 
the public and improved morale for the 
employees. 

It expressed some surprise that little 
had been said by the postal clerks about 
mechanization and automation, since 
they would be the first to be affected 
by it. “Possibly they see this problem only 
far in the future. We believe this is 
a problem of prime importance which 
should be looked into immediately by 
all interested parties, since its effect will 
be very serious not only on job security 
but also on job classification, seniority, 
etc.” 


Crown Corporation? 


One of the more important of the 
Commission’s recommendations  con- 
cerned the proposal that the post office 
should be made into a crown corpora- 
tion. This proposal, it appears, came 
from the staff organizations of the postal 
employees, and the main purpose of the 
change, from their point of view, was 
that it would give them all the rights 
and advantages of a trade union. The 
Commission said that Bill C-170 (Public 
Service Staff Relations Act) would satisfy 
these aspirations only in part. 

It went on to say, however, that it 
thought the designation of the post of- 
fice as a crown corporation would be 
premature. It recommended that the 
Government should “proceed with a seri- 
ous and thorough study so that it may 
make its position clear, once and for 
all, on the advisability of giving the Post 
Office Department the status of a crown 
corporation. Due consideration should 
be given to the national interest as well 
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as to the economic and social implica- 
tions of such a change.” 

The Commission attached great impor- 
tance to joint consultation between man- 
agement and the employees’ organizations 
regarding important proposed changes in 
working conditions, and it recommended 
that two local joint committees should 
be set up immediately in every staff post 
office, Grades 14 to 19 inclusive, one 
for the postal clerks and one for the 
letter carriers. These committees should 
meet once a month, and at these meetings 
local working conditions would be the 
subject of discussion, negotiation and 
recommendation. The Commission also 
recommended that similar joint com- 
mittees should be set up at every staff 
post office, Grades 9 to 13 inclusive, if 
the employees in those post offices 
wished it. 

The report further recommended that 
two national joint committees should be 
set up in Ottawa, one for postal workers 
and one for letter carriers, to deal with 
matters of national concern in a similar 
way to that in which the local com- 
mittees were to deal with local matters. 


Overtime and Favouritism 


The report made a number of recom- 
mendations that were intended to deal 
with employees’ complaints of excessive 
overtime work, excessive use of part- 
time and casual employees, and of fa- 
vouritism and nepotism in the hiring of 
these employees, and also of favouritism 
in the treatment of casual employees 
compared with the way full-time employ- 
ees were treated. It also gave some atten- 
tion to high turnover of postal employees 
in some parts of the country. 

As a safeguard against favouritism in 
hiring, the commission recommended 
that all hiring of casual, part-time, or 
any other employees not coming under 
the Civil Service Act, should be done 
through the National Employment Serv- 
ice. It also recommended that the De- 
partment, in co-operation with the local 
joint committees, should make a survey 
of part-time and casual employees on 
strength at each staff post office, and that 
postmasters at such offices should be 
required to display monthly reports on 
the number of part-time and casual em- 
ployees in his office, and of the number 
of hours worked by them. 

An “equitable allowance for sick or 
special leave with pay under the same 
conditions as are applicable to full-time 
employees,” should be granted to part- 
time employees, the report said. 

Recommendations were made for the 
regulation of the use of special help at 
Christmas time. 


The commission examined a complaint 
that the Department had employed too 
many female workers. It said, however, 
that these employees made up only about 
2 per cent of the full-time staff, and that 
the Department was obliged to observe 
the Civil Service Act and Regulations, 
which gave equal rights to men and 
women, and under which, women might 
apply in any competition as long as they 
could meet the conditions specified in 
the competition poster. 

To make it easier to compare jobs in 
the post office with jobs in other employ- 
ment in setting and revising salary rates, 
the commission recommended that a 
point rating scale should be used in the 
classification of all non-supervisory oper- 
ating positions in the post office. It also 
recommended that postal employees 
should reach the maximum of their salary 
range in three years instead of from 
four to seven years as at present. 

Regarding working hours, the report 
recommended that local joint committees 
in each staff post office should be au- 
thorized to start as soon as possible a 
detailed examination of working hours 
and shift arrangements, with a view to 
reducing as much as possible evening 
and night work, and work on Christ- 
mas Eve and New Year’s Eve and on 
weekends. It also recommended that 
methods and procedures followed in 
granting and sharing overtime should 
be clarified, and it suggested that an 
employee called back to work overtime 
after he has left the office should be 
paid for a minimum of three hours. It 
was also suggested that a reduction of 
service on weekends should be con- 
sidered. 


Meal Breaks and Boots 


The Department should make clear 
its policy regarding employees’ right to 
a meal break of at least a full half hour 
during their eight-hour day, and coffee 
breaks should be allowed as a right 
rather than as a privilege, the report 
said. 

A recommendation regarding pay ar- 
rangements proposed that postal employ- 
ees should be paid every two weeks 
instead of twice a month. 

It was recommended that the payment 
of an allowance for boots that was in 
practice before August 1965 should be 
resumed. 

The report said that the post office 
was one of the few departments in which 
seniority was recognized as an important 
factor in such matters as the choice of 
vacation periods, preferred assignments, 

Continued on page 27 
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10th Annual Convention of 
Ontario Federation of Labour 


Resolutions call for legislation to remove all injunctions in 
labour disputes, and to prevent the hiring of strike-breakers 
Government policies on inflation, medicare, student aid 


and the auto trade pact spark lively debates 


The largest convention in its 10-year 
history was held by the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour when more than 1,000 
delegates assembled in Kingston from 
November 7 to 9 for the annual review 
of the labour situation in Ontario. It was 
the first time that more than 1,000 dele- 
gates have attended an OFL convention. 


Many contentious issues were ex- 
amined on the floor at Memorial Arena 
as delegates expressed their opinions on 
the more than 90 resolutions that came 
before the meeting. Chairman was OFL 
President David B. Archer. 


During the convention, a resolution 
was passed that called for “full com- 
mitment to the building of a stronger 
New Democratic Party” through support 
of New Democratic candidates at the 
next provincial election. 


Welcomed by Mayor 


The convention was called to order 
by John McKinnon, President, Kingston 
and District Labour Council. A welcome 
to the delegates was extended by His 
Worship Mayor Robert A. Fray of 
Kingston. 


Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress, ad- 
dressed the delegates at the opening 
session. He spoke in place of Claude 
Jodoin, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, who was unable to attend 
owing to illness. Mr. Archer presided over 
the business sessions after delivering the 
opening address. 


JOSEPH MORRIS 


Mr. Morris spoke on the present eco- 
nomic situation and the injunctions issue. 
Referring to the economic situation, he 
said that the public of Canada has been 
told that the workers are responsible for 
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price increases because of the extraordi- 
nary high wages they are getting. 

“This argument has been sold with 
a great deal of success, by the use of the 
slickest propaganda techniques yet de- 
vised,” he said. “We must speak up and 
make our position known; we must com- 
bat this propaganda that is being used 
to camouflage the reaping of high profits 
and the introduction of unwarranted 
price increases.” 

He said the idea has spread that just 
about every union member has pocketed 
a 30-per-cent increase in the past few 
months. “That is absurd. It is quite true 
that some workers have won 30-per-cent 
wage increases—and, in general, they 
were long overdue. But what is ignored 
is that these increases are, as a rule, 
being spread over a three-year period. 
It is also a fact that these 30-per-cent 
increases that have been won, have ap- 
plied to only a very small proportion 
of the Canadian labour force.” 


Labour Income 


Turning to some statistics, Mr. Morris 
said that, in the second quarter of this 
year, total labour income increased by 
only two per cent, the smallest increase 
since the fourth quarter of 1964. “Ac- 
cording to the federal Department of 
Labour, wage increases in major contract 
negotiations in the first six months of 
this year averaged only 15.4 per cent— 
and this was to be spread over two years. 
Surely it is obvious that Canadian work- 
ers have not been getting enormous in- 
creases.” 

What has been happening to execu- 
tives in the salary brackets, he said, is 
very different from the experience of 
workers who depend on wages. “Accord- 
ing to a survey made recently by H. V. 
Chapman and Associates and published 


in The Financial Post—which can hardly 
be regarded as a propaganda outlet for 
trade unions—‘over-all salary increases 
in the four years 1961 to 1965 for 16 
categories of executives, was 27 per 
cent. . . . In the same period, average 
weekly manufacturing wages reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
creased by 17 per cent, with a rise of 
just over four per cent in 1965’.” 


Mr. Morris claimed it was not true 
that wages have gone far out of line 
with productivity. Over a period of years, 
Canadian labour costs, on a unit basis, 
have been among the most stable in the 
world. From 1957 to 1964, unit labour 
costs went up only three per cent—less 
than any other industrialized nation. “It 
is quite true that there has been some 
acceleration since, but this has by no 
means been alarming. Productivity has 
continued to outpace wages up to this 
point, and it is only now that wages are 
catching up.” 


Profits Ahead of Wages 


Profits, he said, have been consistently 
running well ahead of wages, and work- 
ers are only now catching up. But, of 
course, when the time comes for the 
workers to get their share, then the 
screams of alarm can be heard all the 
way from Newfoundland to Vancouver 
Island. 

This is the old story, he said. Profits 
go up, prices rise, and then, last in line, 
come the workers and the farmers. Some 
companies have been expressing their sor- 
row that the amazingly high profits they 
have been reaping in the past few years 
are not likely to continue indefinitely. 

“It seems to me that it is time there 
was a slowdown in profits,” continued 
Mr. Morris. “While we haven’t been 
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Top officials 
re-elected and 
voted pay raise 


David B. Archer of Toronto, 
was returned as president of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour for 
his ninth term at the annual con- 
vention in Kingston. Douglas F. 
Hamilton of Toronto, also was re- 
turned as secretary. 

The Federation voted 
increases for both officials. The 
president’s salary was _ increased 
from $11,500 to $14,000, and 
Mr. Hamilton’s was raised from 
$11,000 to $13,500. 

In a recorded vote, Mr. Archer 
scored 726 votes, and his opponent 
Myer Shapiro of the Canadian 
Union of Postal Employees, To- 
ronto, received 110 votes. 

Mr. Hamilton received 621 
votes, while his lone opponent, Jack 
White of the Iron Workers local of 
Toronto, polled 207 votes. 

Fifteen candidates were nomi- 
nated for the 12 positions of vice- 
presidents. Elected, with their vote, 
were: James Dowell, Ottawa, 783; 
John Whitehouse, Toronto, 766; 
Michael Reilly, Toronto, 763; Nor- 
man Paxton, Kapuskasing, 759; 
Iona Samis, Toronto, 758; Purdy 
Churchill, Toronto, 756; George 
Barlow, Toronto, 739; William 
Punnett, Toronto, 733; Jack Pe- 
sheau, Port Arthur, 732; Dennis 
McDermott, Toronto, 720; Harold 
Thayer, Ottawa, 699; Michael Fen- 
wick, Toronto, 697. 


salary 





hearing too much about profits, we have 
been hearing a great deal about inflation. 
This is a word that has been repeated 
over and over in an effort to block both 
industrial workers and farmers in their 
efforts to gain a fair share in our ex- 
panding economy. 

“Let’s get this straight. We are not 
now facing an inflationary threat. If in- 
flation is giving cause for concern, then 
it is simply because an inflation hysteria 
has been whipped up, deliverately creat- 
ing fear in the minds of the Canadian 
people so that there might be public 
opposition to wage increases, and ac- 
ceptance of the high profits and the high 
prices that are already in effect.” 


Threat of Recession 


He said there should be concern now 
about recession, not inflation. “I don’t 
think we have to suffer serious economic 
setbacks; but if we don’t stop taking 
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John McKinnon, left, 
President of the King- 
ston Labour Council, 
chats with OFL Presi- 
dent David B. Archer 
and Joseph Morris, 
right, Executive Vice- 
President of the Ca- 
nadian Labour Con- 
gress. Mr. Archer was 
re-elected President. 


action to stop an inflation threat which 
doesn’t exist—and if we don’t start tak- 
ing action to combat a threat of recession 
that does exist—then we are going to 
be in trouble. 

“This is no time to cut back; this is a 
time to go ahead so that the wheels of 
industry will not slow down. And one 
of the essential factors in maintaining 
the pace of our economy is the main- 
tenance and the improvement of our 
consumer demand. 

“The dollars that our members have 
won in recent wage increases, and the 
dollars that they will win in negotiations 
now underway or about to take place, 
will help consumer demand.” 

There is not a working family in this 
country that has not some unfilled need 
in the way of a new rug, or a new re- 
frigerator, or any one of a thousand 
things, he said, and this is where the 
money our people get goes to, and this 
is what can hold the economy up. 

“Those who continue to shout this 
out-dated word ‘inflation’ are not only 
creating a false fear—they are endanger- 
ing our economic future.” 


Important Role for Federations 


Concerning injunctions in labour dis- 
putes, Mr. Morris said they, and com- 
pulsory arbitration, are the reasons why 
the Canadian Labour Congress called a 
national legislative conference at Ottawa 
in September. Delegates, he said, en- 
dorsed the strong position taken by dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention 
in Winnipeg last April (L.G., June 1966, 
p. 280). Federations, said Mr. Morris, 
have an extremely important role to play 
in this matter, because injunctions fall 
within provincial jurisdiction. 

“I would like to express the applica- 
tion of the Congress for the vigorous and 
effective action that has already been 
taken by the Ontario Federation of La- 
bour. In this area, as in many others, your 





Federation has displayed leadership of 
the highest calibre. 

“We must continue to keep this matter 
before both our own members and the 
general public. The principle at stake 
here is the principle of freedom of 
speech; it affects everyone. If trade union- 
ists are to be deprived of the right of 
expressing their opinions, then the ques- 
tion arises, who comes next? The ac- 
ceptance of such restrictions would 
undercut the most basic principles of our 
whole democratic system. 

“The men who are in jail in Peter- 
borough today are making their sacrifice 
not only for the Tilco workers; but for 
all trade unionists, and all Canadians, 
and all who believe in democracy. We 
must never let them down—and we must 
never let down the cause for which they 
stand. 

“The trade union movement today is 
being challenged—through the misuse of 
injunctions and by other legal handicaps; 
we are being challenged at the bargain- 
ing table; and we are being challenged on 
the broad economic front.” 

Concluded Mr. Morris: “The labour 
movement has always been challenged— 
it is a movement that was born in strife, 
and has survived and grown in struggle. 
I am positive that you will fulfill your 
responsibilities today, and in the future, 
as you have in the past, and that together 
we will march on to a better life for all 
workers in Canada, and throughout the 


world.” 
DAVID ARCHER 


Mr. Archer reported that every Labour 
Council in Ontario has grown in the 
last year or two, reflecting new organiza- 
tional activity and improved employment 
conditions. The Federation had also 
taken forward strides in membership, in 
activities, and in participation in the 
programs of other similarly oriented or- 
ganizations. 

“There is no question but that there 
is a new and militant mood in the trade 
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Perspective of Centennial Project 





Substantial progress has been made by the Ontario Federation of Labour on 
a new project—the construction of a home for labour in Toronto. The build- 
ing was approved at least year’s convention as a project for Centennial Year, 
and a site has been obtained on the north side of Eglinton Avenue East, 
between Don Mills Road and Don Valley Parkway. The project is estimated 
to cost about $3 million. Ground should be broken on the site by March, and 
the target date for completion is the spring of 1968. Union offices in Toronto 
are in various locations, and the new home will bring them together under one 
roof. In addition to the offices, the building will have an auditorium to seat 
500 persons, a labour research centre, a library, board rooms, and a cafeteria. 
The building will rise eight storeys, provide approximately 100,000 square feet 
of space, and be fully air-conditioned. There will be parking for 250 cars. 


union movement today,” he said. “It 
depends on what side of the fence you 
are on, how you accept it. To the few 
on the other side of the fence, the mood 
is regrettable, if not dangerous. 

“To the many on our side of the fence, 
this mood is a welcome sign of an alert- 
ness, an awareness, a sign of concern, a 
reaching for justice, which is one form 
of guarantee of a continuing, living, and 
aggressive democratic organization. To 
my mind these attributes are far more 
desirable than apathy, resignation, fear- 
fulness, and the don’t-give-a-damn atti- 
tude which has undermined more than 
one union, more than one society, more 
than one nation. 

Mr. Archer said that too many corpo- 
ration lawyers talk as though they repre- 
sented the sorely tried and deprived 
minority. They join the hue-and-cry 
against the gains organized labour has 
been making in recent years. They hope- 
fully believe that the public will con- 
tinue to be misled by their propaganda 
that wage increases have been out- 
rageous, that wages have been pushing 
up prices and have created the infla- 
tionary conditions which are said to exist. 
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“Fortunately, in recent years, the tools 
of economic analysis have been sharp- 
ened enough to enable us to cut through 
this propaganda and to destroy these un- 
founded charges. 


“In almost every year from 1956 to 
1965, wages have lagged behind pro- 
ductivity,” he said. “According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, taking 
1961 as 100, productivity to the end of 
1965 had risen to 136.8; wages and sala- 
ries had gone up to 135.3; but profits 
were up to 152.9.” 

It was only this year that wages have 
matched or slightly exceeded the produc- 
tivity figures, “but prices were going up 
long before. So you have to look to 
causes, other than wage pressures, for 
any inflation which has taken place.” 


Mr. Archer referred to the joint 
House-Senate Committee that is looking 
into the increased cost of living. He men- 
tioned the 1958 report from a Royal 
Commission on Price Spread, saying the 
report was pigeon-holed and “we don’t 
want to see this happen all over again.” 

Regarding the protest by housewives 
in pricing practises, Mr. Archer said he 
was sure the convention “will go on 


record as supporting their public protest, 
and in favour of all sensible means of 
dealing with the Barnum and Bailey cir- 
cus approach that characterizes some as- 
pects of the modern market place.” 

On the pretext of dealing with a sup- 
posedly serious inflationary situation, the 
federal Government had cut back on 
Medicare and student aid, two important 
measures which should become part of 
policy under any circumstances, said the 
speaker. He referred to the national 
health program in Britain that the British 
Labour Party introduced after World 
War II. “If labour could do that in war- 
torn Britain in 1946, we can do it in an 
affluent peaceful Canada in 1966.” 

He referred to the cutting off of the 
planned contribution of $10 million to 
help young people get a university edu- 
cation and said it “is just as disturbing. 
In 1965, this federal Government gave 
the giant auto corporations a gift of 
$50 million to bribe them into the U.S.- 
Canada auto trade pact. In 1966, this 
same Government refused a fifth of that 
amount for support for education in the 
name of fighting inflation. How cheap, 
how irrational, can you get?” 

The auto pact, he said, was questioned 
by the International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, by the Fed- 
eration, and by members of Parliament. 
Soothing Syrup 

“All of us were given plausible argu- 
ments to allay our fears,” continued Mr. 
Archer. “It would work out for the best. 
It would increase employment in Canada. 
It would in a short time bring down the 
price of cars close to the U.S. level. We 
now know that these plausible argu- 
ments were just soothing syrup. The 
UAW tells us that up to 6,000 employees 
are being relieved of their jobs in the 
auto industry. We all know that auto 
prices have not been reduced. So what 
happened with the $50 million?” 

Referring to General Motors, he said 
its profit target is 20 per cent on capital 
after taxes, and for every dollar of in- 
creased labour costs since 1947, it has 
raised automobile prices by $3.75. “That 
is why it is the richest corporation in 
the world, and last year turned in the 
biggest profit ever reported for any cor- 
poration in the world. General Motors 
takes in more money each year than all 
the Governments in Canada put together. 
How much influence do you think the 
Canadian Government had when it asked 
G.M. to roll back prices?” 


Age-Old Problem 


In the 10 years that the Federation 
has been in existence, no problem, he 
said, has received more attention than 
the question of injunctions in labour 
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disputes. It was an age-old problem 
“which has again been catapulted into 
the limelight by another plague of in- 
junction writs, this time climaxed with 
the sentencing of 26 of our members to 
jail terms. 

“Remember that what we are talking 
about is not just injunctions generally 
as they were intended to apply in prop- 
erty disputes between individuals. We are 
talking about injustices of court injunc- 
tions in labour disputes.” 

He said that court injunctions in la- 
bour disputes have been severely lim- 
ited in the U.S., but in Canada they go 
marching on. “It is time that that march 
stopped. That is the message which the 
trade union movement in Ontario, and 
in Canada, is trying to convey to our 
Governments.” 

He referred to the case of Tilco Plas- 
tics in Peterborough, saying the ex parte 
injunction was issued on the flimsiest of 
evidence; that it barred picketing for 
four days in a legal strike; that the com- 
pany used that period to run in strike- 
breakers; that the trade unionists from 
locals affiliated with the Peterborough 
Labour Council rightly considered this 
to be a rank injustice; that they used the 
method of peaceful assembly to express 
their protest; and that for that act, they 
were arrested, tried and convicted. 


Cloud Over Bargaining Table 


“Everything that happened after that 
has had the effect of deepening the con- 
viction of the trade union movement that 
good faith in negotiations can be ren- 
dered meaningless by reactionary em- 
ployers, backed by court injunctions. 
This is the cloud hanging over the bar- 
gaining table today. This is the cloud 
which can only be_ dispersed by 
changes in legislation, both at Queen’s 
Park and at Ottawa. 

“But we are warned that the Govern- 
ments now in power won’t change the 
legislation. If that is the case, then, I 
say, change the Governments. This com- 
ing year you will have the opportunity to 
change the Ontario Government, which 
has been in power for 23 years.” 

He called upon all representatives of 
the Canadian labour movement to fully 
support the Ontario New Democratic 
Party’s all-out bid to become the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario after the 1967 elec- 
tion. “The new NDP slogan is 67 in ’67, 
meaning the number of seats the party 
needs to become the Government of 
Ontario. The injunction issue, like so 
many others today is a political issue. 
Let’s join together and help fight it on 
the political front.” 

Mr. Archer said the Federation sup- 
ports the Canadian Labour Congress in 
its policy of calling a halt to the escala- 
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Supreme Court 
Refuses 
to Hear Appeal 


The Supreme Court of Canada 
refused to hear an appeal against 
the conviction of contempt-of- 
court charges of 26 men who took 
part in a labour demonstration in 
February 1966 at the Tilco Plastics 
Limited plant in Peterborough. The 
three-member court panel delivered 
its decision November 7 after argu- 
ment by Toronto lawyers E. B. 
Jolliffe and Ian Scott. 

The demonstration outside the 
Tilco Plastics Limited plant was 
called as a protest against the use 
of court injunctions in labour dis- 
putes. An injunction had been is- 
sued limiting pickets at the plant 
TOMI, 

None of the Tilco strikers were 
among the 26 persons arrested. 
Chief Justice G. A. Gale of the 
Ontario Supreme Court, sentenced 
five labour leaders to two-month 
jail terms, and the 21 others to 
15-day sentences. One of the 15- 
day sentences was suspended be- 
cause the person had a heart con- 





dition. 

The Ontario Court of Appeal 
turned down an appeal two weeks 
before the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada decision, and the jail terms 
took effect immediately. Mr. Jol- 
liffe and Mr. Scott, seeking formal 
leave to appeal to the country’s 
highest court, said the persons ar- 
rested at Tilco were denied funda- 
mental rights. 

Mr. Jolliffe, representing 19 of 
those involved, said they were tak- 
ing part in a lawful assembly to 
protest injunction laws in general. 
Their demonstration was not part 
of the actual picketing being car- 
ried on by the 35 Tilco strikers. 








tion of the war in Viet Nam, and de- 
manding the unconditional withdrawal 
of all foreign troops, and the institution 
of peace negotiations according to the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954. 


Foreign Aid 


Next year, said Mr. Archer, we will 
be celebrating centennial year. “It will 
be a time when we will pause to survey 
all of the many achievements of the past 
hundred years, and reflect on the many 
blessings of this great and plentiful land 
in which we live. 

“But what about the standard of liv- 
ing of other peoples in this world? Should 


we not do something about turning the 
billions and billions of dollars now being 
spent on destruction into the construc- 
tive task of helping the world’s needy 
people? Isn’t the war on poverty, and 
ignorance, and suffering the real war we 
should be fighting? 

“I say that 0.39 per cent of our na- 
tional income is not enough for Canada 
to give to needy nations, when Britain is 
giving 0.67 per cent, and France 1.26 
per cent. The objective of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions is one per cent of the national 
income for foreign aid. Let’s not be 
complacent about our contributions to 
the solution of the problems of world 
affairs. 

“The stark reality is that the nations 
of the world are spending 15 times more 
on weapons of war—about $150 billion 
a year—than is being spent on aid to 
developing countries,” said Mr. Archer. 


Court Injunctions 


The issue of court injunctions in la- 
bour disputes was debated at some length 
by conference delegates before a resolu- 
tion was passed demanding that all in- 
junctions be removed from labour dis- 
putes, and that an all-out campaign be 
undertaken to achieve this end. The 
campaign could involve the calling of a 
special convention of the Federation if 
necessary. 

The resolution also called for an or- 
ganized campaign to press for legislation 
that would prevent industry from hiring 
strike-breakers during a legal strike. 

A militant knot of delegates were not 
satisfied with the resolution, and urged 
the members to press for a campaign of 
civil disobedience to defy injunctions used 
in labour disputes. Rather than sanction 
mass civil disobedience, however, the 
Federation’s officers urged the delegates 
to vote for the recommendation of legis- 
lation to end court injunctions. 

Mr. Archer stated that the resolution 
would give the Federation all the power 
it needed to fight court injunctions. He 
defended himself against delegates who 
felt the resolution was not aggressive 
enough by saying: “OFL officers are not 
lacking in militancy. The day David 
Archer is afraid to go to jail to stand up 
for the socialist principles he has stood 
for all his life—that’s the day you can 
throw him out. But let’s not get foolish 
and emotional, and let’s not adopt a 
policy that cannot be carried out.” 


Federation Criticized 


Some delegations criticized the Federa- 
tion executive for not calling a general 
strike in Ontario in protest against the 
jailing of 25 Peterborough trade union- 
ists for mass picketing at the Tilco Plas- 
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OFL Annual 
Conventions 
to Continue 


A resolution that Ontario Feder- 
ation of Labour conventions be 
held every two years instead of 
annually, starting after the 1967 
convention, was defeated by dele- 
gates in Kingston. 

A total of 842 voted in favour 
of the resolution, which would 
have amended Section 2 of the 
present OFL constitution. There 
were 336 votes opposed. 

Although the majority of dele- 
gates favoured the resolution, an 
additional 72 votes were required 
to change the existing constitution. 
Under Federation law, for a con- 
stitutional clause to be amended, a 
two-thirds-majority vote is neces- 
sary. 

The standing vote came after a 
lengthy floor debate. Main support 
for the resolution was given by 
the smaller locals whose delegates 
thought conventions annually were 
too expensive. 
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tics Limited plant where the employees 
were on strike. 

Members of the executive, including 
Mr. Archer, and a number of delegates, 
urged unionists to recognize the injunc- 
tion issue as a political one, and to work 
toward defeat of the provincial Govern- 
ment and the election of the New Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. Archer told the convention that 
the Federation just could not get the 
power to call a general strike. He said 
he had called in directors of all major 
Canadian unions, and they told him they 
could not grant the Federation the right 
to call their members out on strike. 

“T have enough trouble at local strikes 
getting some members to respect a legal 
picket line,” he said. 


Fund-Raising Project 


George Watson, Canadian Director for 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
said the Federation had a project that 
will raise money to finance the fight to 
defeat injunctions. “Its purpose is to raise 
$500.000,” he declared. “So far we have 
raised only $37,000—a disgrace. If the 
critics of our actions would put their 
hands in their pockets and get behind 
this, we might see some more action on 
the fight against injunctions. 

“If we can raise a dollar a head, or 
even 50 cents a head from all affiliated 
union members, we could raise the 
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$500,000, or at least $250,000 in short 
order,” Mr. Watson said. 

The delegates heard one of the em- 
ployees of the Tilco Plastics Limited 
plant in Peterborough, Bob Sarginson, 
describe how he spent 15 days in prison 
for criminal contempt in defying an in- 
junction limiting picketing at the plant. 
He asked the delegates to remember the 
remaining five union officials who would 
be in prison until Christmas. 

The experience, he said, had given 
new meaning to the terms “law, lawful 
assembly, jail and free speech.” The word 
“jail” now conjures up visions of con- 
crete, stone, bricks and bars, uncomfort- 
able bed, rough wool blankets, one visitor 
for five minutes a week, public show- 
ers, and toilets with no seats or doors. 

A resolution was passed that asked 
the OFL to take steps to achieve a full 
pardon for the 25 convicted trade un- 
ionists. 


Free Collective Bargaining 


Delegates endorsed a resolution urg- 
ing the Canadian Labour Congress to 
give full support to the postal workers 
and other affiliates in their fight for free 
collective bargaining. 

The resolution said that Bill C-170, 
as proposed, would restrict free collec- 
tive bargaining. It pointed out that civil 
servants and other government employ- 
ees, including postal workers, could be 
given full collective bargaining rights 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. At the time of 
the convention, Bill C-170 had been given 
first reading in the House of Commons 
(L.G., June 1966, p: 278). 

S. A. Little of Ottawa, National Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, said civil servants are 
“browned off” when they hear—even 
from people in the labour movement— 
that they are not entitled to the rights 
that labour unions have. 

“We don’t want compulsory arbitra- 
tion rammed down our throats—and if 
we are to avoid it, we will require the 
full support of the labour movement in 
defeating Bill C-170,” he declared. “It’s 
a completely unnecessary piece of legis- 
lation which is already covered by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act.” 

Larry Sheffe, President of the Ottawa 
and District Labour Council, said the 
convention should go on record as con- 
gratulating the postal workers’ union for 
the leadership it has shown in the fight 
for collective bargaining rights for civil 
servants. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
opposing any form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion at any time in any section of the 
labour movement. Delegates criticized 


compulsory arbitration for undermining 
free collective bargaining, and called for 
repeal of any existing laws allowing com- 
pulsory arbitration. 


Postponement of Medicare 


The convention passed another resolu- 
tion criticizing the proposed move by 
the federal Government to postpone 
Medicare until July 1, 1968. They voted 
to pressure the federal Government into 
enacting Medicare by July 1, 1967 as 
promised in their election campaign. 


Delegates also condemned the Ontario 
Government for introducing a medical 
plan, OMSIP, that does not provide suf- 
ficient coverage or scope to be of benefit 
to the majority of Ontario residents. Sub- 
sequently a resolution was passed urging 
the provincial Government to institute a 
plan to provide full medical, dental, and 
drug prescription care for the people of 
Ontario. 


Consumer’s Bill of Rights 


A statement on wages, prices, and the 
consumer was submitted by the execu- 
tive board of the OFL. It contained 
three recommendations that the conven- 
tion favoured: 


—a consumer bill of rights guaranteeing 
the right to be informed, the right to 
safety, the right to choose, the right 
to be heard; 


—a prices review board to hold a watch- 
ing brief over price increases, to make 
recommendations to the Government, 
and to inform the public; and 


—legislation to introduce a system of 
more uniform weights and packaging, 
and to provide more safeguards against 
dishonest and extravagant advertising. 


The statement suggested that the 
Senate-Commons Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit, now examining price 
trends and inflationary pressures, include 
in its investigation money costs, land 
costs, health services, auto insurance, 
education, and food costs. 


Finance Charges 


The statement described charges for 
financing consumer goods on time-pay- 
ment plans as, in too many cases, exorb- 
itant. One of the worst offenders in urban 
housing costs is the high price of land, 
it said, and warns that if no counter 
action is taken, land costs will continue 
to skyrocket. 


On the subject of health services, the 
statement described postponement of 
Medicare by the Government as “an irra- 
tional reaction to a non-existent threat 
of spiralling inflation. For low-income 
families and those on fixed income, a 
well-organized public health service is 
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the logical way to provide an essential 
service at a saving of money and an 
addition to dignity. The postponement 
will waste money rather than save it.” 
The Federation urged the adoption of 


automobile compensation legislation, op- 
erated on the lines of the Workmen’s 


Compensation Board, with authority over 


automobile safety and car insurance. 


The statement deplored the federal 


~Government’s decision to again postpone 


its plan to provide $10,000,000 in uni- 
versity scholarships. 


Food Costs 


The statement urged a detailed analy- 
sis of food costs, and proposed that, 
when all the necessary information has 
been gathered, it should be presented to 
the Royal Commission on Consumer 
Credit. “In addition we would support 
the elimination of trading stamps as a 
costly device, adding unnecessarily to 


food costs.” The statement urged aboli- 
tion of deceptive packaging, and the 
establishment by governments or con- 
sumer organizations of programs to help 
the housewife to shop intelligently, and 
get the most for her food dollar. 


Speaking on the same theme, Clifford 


Pilkey, President of the Oshawa District 


Labour Council, urged trade unionists to 
fight their way out of the consumer jungle 
by investigating the possibility of form- 
ing good warehousing co-operatives. He 
said that if trade unionists could achieve 
lower food costs for their families, it 
would be the equivalent of getting a wage 
increase at the bargaining table. 

Mra Pilkey vsaid* Local 222 of the 


United Auto Workers, Oshawa, is pre- 
pared to start a pilot project with a 
union food co-operative. A committee 


has been set up, he said, to study an 
idea whereby savings instead of being 
passed on as a dividend at the end of the 
year, would be passed on in the form 
of lower food prices. He urged all locals 
to investigate the establishment of such 
a co-operative. 


Labour Legislation 


A resolution calling on the provincial 
Government to amend legislation to 
establish a 40-hour work-week in all 
forms of employment was passed. It also 
asked that overtime be limited to 100 
hours a year in excess of 40 hours a 
week and that overtime be voluntary on 
the part of the employee. The Legisla- 
ture will be asked also to require pay- 
ment at time and one half for work after 
eight hours, and double time for Satur- 
day, Sunday and holidays. 

Ronald McNab of the United Steel- 
workers of America, Sudbury, had asked 
that the resolution be referred back to 
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the committee to have the hours changed 
to 35 a week and overtime rates at 
double time for each hour over eight 
hours a day. “If we pass this resolution 
we will be ratifying what we were asking 
for 15 years ago,” he said. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions approved: 


—urged the provincial Government to 
eliminate the means test from all De- 
partment of Public Welfare legislation; 


—recommended an increase to $110 a 
month from $75, together with a cost- 
of-living bonus, in pensions paid to 
dependent widows under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; and an in- 
crease to $60 from $40 a month in 
allowances paid to children; 


—requested that one central authority, 
under the provincial Department of 
Labour, be established to plan, co- 
ordinate, and control all aspects of 
safety education, and that all safety 
associations be brought under the con- 
trol of this central authority; 


—requested the provincial and federal 
Governments to amend legislation per- 
mitting union members the right to 
refuse to cross legal picket lines of 
other unions without losing their jobs; 


—asked the Canadian Labour Congress 
to urge the federal Government not 
to allow Trans-Canada Pipe Lines to 
build a new gas line linking Manitoba 
and Ontario through U.S. territory; 

—urged the elimination of “racial dis- 
crimination” by the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Ontario in their 
refusal to grant licences to medical 
graduates from India who, with the 
approval of established hospitals, were 
practising medicine; 

—asked that the Human Rights Code be 
amended so that it would be illegal 
to engage in discrimination in small 
apartment buildings and real estate 
transactions; 

—supported inclusion of a cost-of-living 
escalator clause in all collective agree- 
ments; and 

—called on union affiliates to give ade- 
quate notice of intention to strike to 
other unions where more than one 
union is involved with a single em- 
ployer. 


A collection was taken up among the 
1,001 registered delegates to the conven- 
tion for striking trade unions in Canada. 
The collection raised $895. By unani- 
mous consent the Federation added the 
remainder to bring the sum up to $1,000. 





Seven More Grants by Department 
Under University Research Program 


The award of seven more grants with 
a total value of $24,000 under the De- 
partment of Labour’s University Research 
Program was announced toward the end 
of November. These awards were in ad- 
dition to the 28 grants announced last 
July (L.G., Aug. 1966, p. 428). 

The subjects of study and the names 
of the recipients are: 

Les appareils de direction d'une fédé- 
ration syndicale “internationale” dans un 
contexte québecois: dimensions politiques, 
économiques et culturelles, by André 
Saint-Amand; 

L’introduction de la négociation col- 
lective dans la Province de Québec ou 
les débuts du syndicalisme industriel qué- 
becois, by Miss Celine Saint-Pierre; 

Labour Force and Migration in 
Canada, by Jay Beaman; 

An Appraisal of the Skills and Work 
Potential of Mental Health Patients, by 
David A. Chambers; 

Predicting Vocational Success for the 
Mentally Retarded Adult, by David 


Gibson; 


La recherche en relations industrielles 
dans les universitiés canadiennes depuis 
1960, by Louis-Marie Tremblay; and 

An Economic Analysis of some As- 
pects of Population Movements, by M. C. 
Urquhart. 

Applications for these grants are ac- 
cepted up to March 1 each year from 
postgraduate students, university faculty 
members, and others possessing research 
qualifications, provided that they are 
Canadian citizens or can show that they 
will be residing in Canada on a con- 
tinuing basis. The postgraduate training 
of applicants must have been in the field 
of social sciences. 

A report and summary of findings of 
each research project must be submitted 
to the Labour Department-University Re- 
search Committee, but the rights to the 
studies remain the property of the au- 
thors, and many are subsequently 
published. 

The latest awards bring the total num- 
ber of grants awarded during the 16 years 
since the Program was initiated to 144, 
with a total value of $258,581.69. 
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The Role of a Womens bureau.. 


ONTARIO 


by Jo Ann Poglitsh, Research Assistant, 


Women’s Bureau, Ontario Department of Labour 


The Ontario Women’s Bureau was 
established in October 1963, with the 
basic function of facilitating the integra- 
tion of women into the labour force. 

As a basis for many aspects of our 
work it is necessary to have a picture 
of the number of women in the labour 
force, how that number has changed, 
and how it is changing. Most of our 
statistical information comes from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
federal Women’s Bureaus in Canada and 
the United States. The increasing rate of 
return to the labour force of married 
women whose children have grown and 
who, consequently, have time to take a 
job is a trend of major significance. It 
has implications in the fields of training, 
education, counselling, and other areas 
in which the Bureau is involved. 

As well as providing background for 
our work, statistical information is often 
requested by organizations or individu- 
als outside the government. Questions of 
interest are: the labour force participa- 
tion of married women, ages, occupa- 
tions and earnings of women, ages of 
children of working women. 


Labour Legislation 


As part of the Bureau’s function of 
advising the government on _ labour 
legislation with respect to women, we 
keep up to date on changes in the other 
provinces and in the United States. 

In 1965, information on Ontario la- 
bour legislation pertaining to women was 
prepared in the form of a news letter, 
and was distributed to employers. The 
number of telephone calls subsequently 
received from employers indicates that 
this service was well received and much 
needed. 

Annually a member of the staff gives 
lectures on labour legislation as part of 
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a University of Toronto lecture series 
entitled “Law and the Woman”. This 
year three such lectures will be given. 

Recently, we prepared a leaflet ex- 
plaining to women what is and what is 
not required of the employer by law. 
This was done in response to continuous 
inquiries on the subject. Many people 
have erroneous ideas, as long custom is 
often confused with law. Among the 
customs for which there is no legisla- 
tive basis are coffee breaks and _ sick 
leave. 


Counselling 


Early in 1964 we prepared a pamphlet 
called ‘“‘How to Find The Job You Want”. 
This was intended as a guide for mature 
women, telling them how to go about 
looking for a job, but it has been ex- 
tremely popular among young people as 
well. Thousands of copies have been 
requested by high school guidance per- 
sonnel. 

Our first project in counselling took 
place at the 1964 Canadian National 
Exhibition. At the Women’s Bureau 
booth, we placed several counsellors to 
advise women visitors in choosing occu- 
pations and finding training. This was 
very popular and gave us an opportunity 
to distribute questionnaires asking women 
about their labour force participation, 
their interest in employment and train- 
ing, their skills, what they would like 
to do, their opinions on day care centres; 
13 questions in all were asked and 8,000 
women stopped to fill out the question- 
naire and talk with interviewers. 

From this we learned that although 
women were very eager to work, in 
general they had very little knowledge 
of training and employment opportuni- 
ties. 

Continued on page 20 
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Women’s Bureau, Cana 


The term Women’s Bureau may have 
various connotations. In the Canada De- 
partment of Labour it has been defined 
as a small branch that serves as a focus 
for departmental policies and activities 
relating to the position of women in the 
labour force. The ILO has come up with 
a useful descriptive phrase that applies 
broadly to types of organization that 
have been developed for similar pur- 
poses in various countries: ‘“administra- 
tive arrangements for handling questions 
relating to women workers.” 

Fundamental to the functioning of 
such a unit is the premise that women 
workers and their work belong within 
the mainstream of the labour force. In 
setting up a Women’s Bureau or some 
similar administrative arrangement for 
dealing with the problems of women 
workers, a Department of Labour does 
not in any sense lessen its responsibility 
for continuing consideration of women’s 
employment within all aspects of its 
concerns. Rather it is simply endeavour- 
ing to ensure that the particular prob- 
lems involved receive adequate attention. 

On the whole, these problems are not 
new problems, but as the economy de- 
velops and women’s employment ex- 
pands, the problems become more com- 
plex and take on new manifestations. In 
all parts of the world, governments are 
finding that there is need for some type 
of administrative arrangement to deal 
with them. 

A Women’s Bureau is not an opera- 
tional unit in the usual sense of that 
word. Rather it is an instrument that is 
oriented to research and fact-gathering, 
directed to the creation of an informed 
approach to the problems of women’s 
employment and the cultivation of a 
climate of opinion that influences and 
helps achieve needed action. Its role is 
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In the Opinion of Three of Them 


DA 


yce, Director, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


by Christine Waddell, Director, 


yartment of Labour Women’s Bureau, B.C. Department of Labour 


expressed, therefore, both within the De- 
partment of which it is a part and at 
the same time in relation to the com- 
munity—with organized groups of em- 
ployers and workers, professional asso- 
ciations, women’s groups and _ other 
agencies concerned with women workers 
in paid employment. 

But what are these particular problems 
of women workers and their work with 
which a women’s bureau must occupy 
itself? They can be classified under three 
headings according to their origin: his- 
torical and traditional, psychological, and 
biological. Whatever their origin they 
are all moulded by changing: social and 
economic circumstances. 

The employment of women is not a 
new phenomenon. Ever since the onset 
of the industrial revolution, women have 
been going out of the home to work for 
pay. Industrialization had rather later 
beginnings in Canada than in the United 
States and Europe. In older, more set- 
tled parts of the country, however, as 
industries were developed and towns 
established, women became part of the 
industrial labour force. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Labour and 
Capital in 1889 directed public attention 
to the deplorable conditions in which 
Women were working in factories and 
mills of Quebec, Ontario and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Already in 1884 and 
1885 factory laws for the protection of 
women and children had been passed in 
Ontario and Quebec, laws that became 
a basis for further legislation that re- 
stricted working hours—the beginning 
of present-day factory acts and other 
instruments that restrict the hours of 
work of all members of the labour force. 

The Census of 1891 is the source of 
earliest statistics on women workers in 

Continued on page 20 
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History shows that in the 1900’s Brit- 
ish Columbia women were in the fore- 
front pressing for improved labour legis- 
lation. As a result of their endeavours, 
the Factories Act was enacted to protect 
women and to prevent minors from 
working in factories where unhealthy 
conditions existed. Later, in 1918, Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Smith, the first woman ever 
elected to the Legislature, successfully 
guided through the Female Minimum 
Wage Act. Mrs. Helen Gregory MacGill 
was one of the three members appointed 
to the first Minimum Wage Board, which 
was empowered to establish minimum 
wages for women only. 

Over the years women have played 
an increasingly important part in urging 
numerous improvements in social legis- 
lation. In recognition of this and of the 
rapidly increasing participation of women 
in the labour force, in 1965 a woman 
Industrial Relations Officer, Christine 
Waddell, was engaged by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and given extensive 
training in all phases of the Depart- 
ment’s activities. She made calls with 
officers from the Labour Standards 
Branch dealing with complaints made by 
employees or carrying out routine inspec- 
tions. The Factories Branch arranged 
inspection tours through different types 
of industrial establishments where the 
majority of employees were female, to 
better observe the working conditions 
and the amount of protection under pres- 
ent regulations. A conducted tour of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board dem- 
onstrated the types of therapy and as- 
sistance offered to women who had been 
injured in the course of their employ- 
ment. Then, in company with Safety 
Inspectors from the Accident Prevention 
Department, calls were made at various 
types of establishments where most of the 


employees were women. 

The Apprenticeship and Industrial 
Training Branch had their Counsellors 
take Mrs. Waddell along on visits to 
employers and employees to see the as- 
sistance afforded to apprentices who 
wanted training or thought they were 
not getting as complete a training as 
they felt necessary. Different Trade 
Schools were also inspected to see that 
the regulations were being adhered to, 
or if any changes should be made. 

During 1965 women’s organizations 
approached the Government with a well- 
documented brief asking for a Women’s 
Bureau within the Department of La- 
bour. Undoubtedly these organizations 
were influenced in making their request 
by many factors other than the increase 
in the female working population. In 
acknowledgement of these representa- 
tions, a Women’s Bureau was established 
in 1966 with Mrs. Waddell as Director. 

Contacts were made with other Wom- 
en’s Bureaus. A set-up similar to that 
of the Women’s Bureau, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour seemed a firm basis on 
which to begin operations, to augment 
rather than duplicate their endeavours 
on a provincial basis, utilizing already 
established avenues. 

Even in the embryo stage, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau took part in discussions and 
expressed opinions regarding legislation 
then under consideration. The result was 
a new Maternity Protection Act, whose 
application had been broadened to pro- 
tect most women working in the prov- 
ince so that they may, if they so desire, 
legally apply for leave of absence before 
and after the birth of a child without 
fear of losing their employment. 

When the Factories Act was com- 
pletely revised, it too was the subject of 

Continued on page 21 
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Continued from page 19 


Canada. At that time, roughly one of 
every eight paid workers in the country 
was a woman. Their ten leading occupa- 
tions were: domestic servant, dressmaker, 
teacher, farmer, seamstress, tailoress, 
saleswoman, housekeeper, laundress and 
milliner: all of these were types of work 
associated with the traditional household. 
Women who were engaged in manufac- 
turing were chiefly in the textile indus- 
try—again a traditional occupation of 
the pioneer household. 


Although industrialization brought new 
jobs for women, the need for training 
and preparation for those jobs was taken 
lightly. There was great discrepancy— 
as there still is—between the trade and 
indeed the professional skills of women 
and of men. Herein lies a basic concern 
of a Women’s Bureau: the encourage- 
ment of adequate occupational prepara- 
tion for women. This includes concern 
for girls in school for whom, increas- 
ingly, education and training are no less 
important than for boys. 


The classification of jobs according to 
gender was carried over from the do- 
mestic to the industrial economy and 
still persists. Occupational distribution 
has tended to stiffen along traditional 
lines, and sharp distinctions between 
men’s work and women’s work seriously 
limit the potential not only of women 
but also of men. On the whole, the limi- 
tation is more stringent for women, who 
are practically barred from some fields 
of work, not on any rational basis but 
by reason of prejudice and sheer force of 
habit. It is true that in many situations 
women are barred for lack of essential 
qualifications, a lack resulting from tra- 
ditional ideas about their education and 
training, or for lack of relevant experi- 
ence, again largely due to traditional 
concepts of women’s role. Too often, 
also, women themselves erect barriers 
through unwillingness to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of more exacting work. 


This whole area of traditional attitudes 
and patterns of employment for women 
requires continuing exploration and rele- 
vant action. Girls, for instance, need to 
be exposed to wider vocational horizons 
and encouraged to obtain adequate train- 
ing for whatever fields they wish to enter. 
If these are new fields, girls may need 
special encouragement and support from 
parents and teachers. At the same time, 
employers must be made aware of 
women’s capabilities in order to ensure 
broader opportunities for them, not only 
at the hiring stage but in promotion and 
advancement in business and the profes- 
sions. The accomplishment of this is a 
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long-term undertaking but one that is 
an essential concern of a Women’s Bu- 
reau, and calls for it to draw on all 
available resources of information and 
experience for the publication of relevant 
material and for consultation with inter- 
ested individuals and groups. 

The level of women’s wages was one 
of the earliest problems of women work- 
ers about which the conscience of gov- 
ernments was aroused. By 1920 mini- 
mum wage legislation applicable to 
women workers had been adopted in 
six Canadian provinces. It exists now in 
all the jurisdictions, federal and provin- 
cial, and parity of rates for men and 
women have been accepted in most, 
though not yet all, of them. The fact 
remains, however, that the occupations 
in which women cluster tend to be the 
lower paid ones. 

On the whole, also, women workers 
are less well organized than men workers. 
Their rates of pay are, therefore, less 
often subject to bargaining. This fact 
perhaps more than any other led to the 
intervention of governments to ensure 
them minimum rates of pay. Again, be- 
cause the reserve of women to take on 
less skilled jobs is elastic, their wages 
and salaries are correspondingly de- 
pressed. The occurrence of shortages 
may help to improve the remuneration 
of women, if they are prepared to take 
advantage of available opportunities, 
quite as much as that of men. Not sur- 
prisingly, then, women’s wages and 
salaries are a subject of concentration 
for Women’s Bureaus, not only in terms 
of minimum rates but in perspective of 
the principle of equal pay: for equal 
work. Moreover, an important part of the 
job of a Women’s Bureau is to ensure 
that women are acquainted with the 
facts of economic life. 

By directing attention to these long- 
range continuing problems I may not 
have emphasized sufficiently the urgency 
they have taken on as a result of the 
revolutionary changes of the past few 
decades—particularly since 1950. Dur- 
ing this period there has been a dramatic 
expansion in the employment of women 
—the percentage increase in their em- 
ployment has considerably exceeded that 
for men. Even more remarkable, how- 
ever, has been the growth in the labour 
force participation of married women. 
As late as 1941 the participation rate 
for married women was somewhat less 
than 4 per cent. By 1951 it had climbed 
to more than 11 per cent. By 1961 the 
rate of the previous decade had doubled, 
and in 1965 it was estimated at slightly 
over 25 per cent. This year it has con- 
tinued to rise until at least one in every 


four married women in Canada is in the 
labour force. 

Alongside this phenomenon is the ar- 
resting fact that the most marked in- 
crease in labour force activity has oc- 
curred among women over the age of 
35. At present half of the female labour 
force is in this upper age group. Once 
their children have grown beyond im- 
mediate dependence, a new phase opens 
up in a woman’s life. She is ready to 
enter or re-enter the labour force. 

Paid employment is no longer a pre- 
occupation only of the girl just out of 
school, looking forward to marriage, or 
of the woman who remains unmarried 
or who is widowed, divorced or sep- 
arated. You will appreciate that these 
facts lightly touched upon confront us 
with problems that urgently require 
attention: 


—the need to take steps to improve 
women’s occupational competence by 
providing adequate counselling and 
training for women re-entering the 
labour force in middle life; 


—the need to develop social policies to 
enable and support the efficient utiliza- 
tion of women in the labour force, 
e.g., maternity leave, including the 
protection of a women’s right to re- 
turn to employment after childbirth 
and a period with her child in at least 
its early infancy, and 


—the need, increasingly recognized, to 
bring about improved standards of day 
care for children of working parents. 


Herein lies the raison d’étre of a wom- 
en’s bureau: to bring about an informed 
approach to the problems of women’s 
employment and encourage such aitti- 
tudes and action as will facilitate the 
integration of women workers within the 
total labour force. 





Ontario 


Continued from page 18 


To help fill the information gap we 
began in the fall of 1964 to gather files 
of occupational information, including 
qualifications and availability of training 
for a wide variety of jobs. By summer 
1965, we had accumulated detailed in- 
formation on 100 occupations. This in- 
formation was printed on handy IBM 
cards and distributed at our second 
Canadian National Exhibition. These 
cards were popular with all age groups, 
mature women trying to find out what 
occupations were available with a mini- 
mum of training as well as high school 
students considering training for their fu- 
ture. In the fall of 1965 these cards were 
bound into booklets, which have been in 
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demand by people in counselling and 
guidance as well as others. The list of 
jobs was expanded and distributed again 
at the 1966 Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion. Requests for both the bound book- 
lets and for individual job cards have 
continued. 


Our 1965 and 1966 Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition projects attracted a 
great many high school students. In our 
talks with them we found that they 
were often unrealistic about their par- 
ticipation in the labour force. Many 
thought that they would work only until 
they were married. This prompted us to 
develop another pamphlet. “The U In 
Your Future’. It explains to girls that 
they will be working a good many years 
more than they expect and encourages 
them to be prepared for a later re-entry 
into the labour force after their children 
have grown. 


Mature women wanting to begin em- 
ployment are finding it increasingly 
necessary to develop some kind of skill. 
To make it possible for them to do so 
We continue to encourage the develop- 
ment of more training courses for 
women. 


Last year we co-operated with a num- 
ber of other organizations to have a 
course for Visiting Homemakers estab- 
lished at the Adult Training Centre of 
the Toronto Board of Education. The 
course was very well received, and has 
now graduated three classes. We expect 
that a course to train Child Care As- 
sistants for employment in day nurseries 
will be started this winter under the 
same auspices. 


Another aspect of training involves 
assisting mature university graduates 
with no past work experience to enter 
the work force. Part of the answer for 
these women may lie in the develop- 
ment of more “semi-professional” train- 
ing courses, in occupations where there 
are labour shortages. 


With nearly 60 per cent of Ontario’s 
female labour force married, the matter 
of day care for their children has be- 
come of increasing public concern. 
Legislation is already in existence that 
permits municipalities to set up day care 
centres and receive considerable financial 
support from the federal and provincial 
Governments. Communities have been 
very reluctant, however, to develop the 
needed facilities. The Women’s Bureau 
last spring encouraged five departments 
of the government to get together in an 
interdepartmental committee to consider 
what could be done to speed up the 
development of day care centres. 

The committee developed a list of 
suggestions which, if implemented, will 
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help put Ontario on the way to an ade- 
quate day care system. 


In the near future we have plans for 
two publications. One, “The Law and 
Women in Ontario,” will give a general 
idea of the law as it affects women in 
such areas as property rights, support 
of children, marriage and inheritance. 


The other publication will be on the 
subject of maternity leave practices, and 
will be sent to employers. This is a 
factual presentation of maternity leave 
practices in other jurisdictions and is 
meant to be used by Ontario employers 
as a guideline in establishing their own 
policies. The need for this information 
became apparent in a survey last year of 
88 employers across the province that 
covered employer attitudes and practices 
regarding part-time employment, execu- 
tive training for women, age factors, as 
well as maternity leave practices. The 
wide variation in maternity leave policies 
among these companies showed that more 
factual information was needed. The 
publication will also include medical ad- 
vice concerning maternity leave and the 
employment of pregnant women. 

The efficient integration of women into 
the labour force requires study in a 
variety of areas. In addition to encourag- 
ing the development of training programs 
for women and employer acceptance of 
women on an equal basis with men, we 
are concerned also with social services 
such as day care, homemaker services, 
and counselling; with equitable taxation 
policies and with flexibility of scheduling 
in both education and employment so 
that women’s various roles may be com- 
patible. 





British Columbia 


Continued from page 19 
recommendations by the fledgling Bu- 
reau. The provisions of the new Act have 
been extended to include shops and of- 
fices, which are predominantly staffed 
by women, and many new provisions 
for the protection of women have been 
introduced. 

Since coming into operation, the Bu- 
reau has assisted women by means of 
personal interviews and contact with 
women’s organizations. When the en- 
quiries related to working conditions, the 
necessary information has been supplied 
or the enquirer has been directed to the 
proper office for assistance. The Wom- 
en’s Bureau discovered, however, that 
every woman’s problem was not one 
connected with her employment. Many 
times it was her desire to obtain a job. 
Sometimes a woman who may have been 


away from employment for 15 or 20 
years was seeking information about 
working conditions and job opportuni- 
ties. In this regard a close liaison is 
maintained with the Canada Manpower 
Center: 

The Board of Industrial Relations held 
hearings throughout the province on the 
revision of Minimum Wages and the 
making of an Order under the Annual 
and General Holidays Act, which pro- 
vides authority for the Board to make 
orders requiring employers to give em- 
ployees a general holiday with pay. 
Unions, companies, and private individu- 
als presented oral and written briefs 
giving reasons why minimum rates should 
be increased or held at the present level. 
The absence of women’s organizations 
from early hearings was noticeable; but 
once they were informed personally of 
when hearings would be held in their 
city, representatives of women’s groups 
appeared with watching briefs. The Di- 
rector held meetings with these groups 
whenever possible to acquaint them with 
the present regulations. 

Counsellors in the schools discovered 
that young girls entering the labour mar- 
ket for the first time were seldom aware 
of the regulations passed for their pro- 
tection. The Director therefore has vis- 
ited classes to inform the students of 
their rights and responsibilities and the 
protection afforded them by the Depart- 
ment. 

Similar situations arose with private 
employment agencies. When employment 
agencies became aware there was a 
Women’s Bureau willing to explain the 
fundamentals to their counsellors, they 
requested instruction. Now they contact 
the proper department if a question 
arises that they are unable to answer. 

Various women’s organizations are re- 
questing the Director to address meetings 
of their members. Others consult the 
Bureau to ascertain what fields of en- 
deavour they might pursue to enable 
women to take their rightful place. 

The responsibilities of the new Bureau 
are wide and varied. They include cor- 
relating existing information regarding 
legislation, and determining trends with 
regard to age, training practices, and 
conditions affecting working women. The 
Bureau serves as a channel of communi- 
cation with women’s groups, employers, 
and labour organizations. It stimulates 
investigation and research by the other 
branches of the Department, and com- 
piles comprehensive reports in such areas 
as equal pay for equal work, maternity 
protection, minimum wages, and employ- 
ment benefits. 
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Third Quarter, 1966 


Employment Fatalities in Canada 


The employment fatalities covered in this review involved 
persons gainfully employed, and occurred during the course 
of, or arose out of their employment, and included deaths 
resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch from reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s com- 


pensation legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s - 


only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping, and certain of the service groups, is not as complete 
as it is in industries covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that 
are in fact industrial may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occurred during the period 
under review is usually greater than indicated in the article 
and tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for 
inclusion, however, are recorded in supplementary lists, and 
statistics are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 


The Canada Department of Labour 
has received reports on 277 employment 
fatalities that occurred in Canada during 


Table 1—Fatalities in Proportion to Employment, by Age 
Groups and Sex,* 3rd Quarter of 1966 


Fatalities Employment 

Age Per Cent of No.of Workerst Per Cent of 
Group Number Grand Total (000’s) Grand Total 
14-19 19 (—) 6.9 (-) 595 ( 419) 1-9 C S55) 
20-24 2A) 8.7 (-) 645 ( 386) 8: 5G) 
25-44 129 (-) 465 (-) 2,314 ( 809) 3055 (LOM) 
45-64 Ola (2)) mee Omes)) 1,584 ( 604) 20.9 ( 8.0) 
65+ an) 4.3 (-) 17 © A4) 235 (0:6) 
OTA (2) 99:26 (8) eso lm 22.02) 70.1 (29.9) 
GRAND 

TOTAL Dili 100.0 eSUe, 100.0 





* Figures for women in parentheses. 


+ DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, week 
ending August 20, 1966. 


Table 2—Fatalities in Proportion to Employment, by Main Occupational Grouping 
and Sex,* 3rd Quarter of 1966 














the third quarter of 1966. During the Fatalities Employment 
previous quarter, 261 fatalities were re- Main 
corded. This is 33 more than the pre- Occupational PerCentof No.of Workerst Per Cent of 
viously published total of 228 (L.G., Grouping Number Grand Total (000’s) Grand Total 
Oct. 1966, p. 574). In the third quarter 
of last year, 390 fatalities were oe Primary industries 57 (1) 20.6 (0.4) 749 ( 83) 9.8 ( 1.1) 
—S52 more than the preliminary figure anual 193 (— ‘ ab ; : 
of 338 (L.G., Jan.-Feb. 1966, p. 29). White call aoe 63 me Ee ee? RP hae). 32.9. eae 
Of total fatalities that occurred during Coe oe ees () EES 2,098 (1,836) 21.9 (24.29 
the third quarter of 1966, 36.8 per cent TOTAL Dime) 99.2 (0.8) 555 1b (@262)) 70:1° (29195 
were in the occupational division of Gpranp Toraz 277 100.0 7,577 100.0 


craftsmen, production process and re- 


lated workers; 32.1 per cent of total 
fatalities occurred in the construction 
industry. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were five multi-fatality accidents that 
brought death to 29 workmen. Ten crew 
members were drowned when their 
dredge was swamped by a large wave, 
and sank in the St. Lawrence River near 
Quebec City. Nine construction workers 
died when a bridge span collapsed into 
the Rideau River in Ottawa. A boat tow- 
ing a load of logs overturned in Lake 
Onatchiway, near Chicoutimi, and four 
loggers lost their lives. Three garage em- 
ployees were burned to death in an ex- 
plosion of varsol cleaning fluid in Mer- 
ritt, B.C. and in Corner Brook, Nfid., 
a head-on crash between a flat car and 
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* Figures for women in parentheses. 


t DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, week ending August 20, 1966. 


a diesel switching engine in a CNR yard 
claimed the lives of three workmen. 

Fatalities in proportion to employment 
by sex and age distribution are shown in 
Table 1. 

Analysis of this table shows that men 
who comprised 70.1 per cent and women 
29.9 per cent of the total workers em- 
ployed were involved in 99.2 and 0.8 
per cent of the total number of fatalities. 
The 45-64 age group, which comprised 
20.9 per cent for men and 8.0 per cent 
for women of the total workers em- 
ployed, accounted for 32.8 and 0.8 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities. 


Men in the age groups 14-19, 20-24, 
25-44, and over 65, who comprised 7.9, 
8.5, 30.5, and 2.3 per cent of the total 
workers employed, accounted for 6.9, 
8.7, 46.5 and 4.3 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities. Women comprised 
5,5, 5.1, 10.7, and 0.6 per cent of the 
total workers employed in these age 
groups, but no fatalities for women were 
recorded. 

Fatalities in proportion to employment 
be sex and main occupational groupings 
are shown in Table 2. 

A rough analytical summary of the 
main occupational groupings shows that 
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men in the primary industries occupa- 
tions and white collar and service occu- 
pations, who comprised 9.8 and 27.9 per 
cent of the total workers employed ac- 
counted for 20.6 and 9.0 per cent of 
the total number of fatalities, while 
women in the same occupations com- 
prised 1.1 and 24.2 per cent of the total 
workers employed, and were involved in 
0.4 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities in each of the two occupational 
groupings. 

In the manual occupations, comprising 
37.0 per cent of the total workers em- 
ployed, of which 32.5 per cent were men 
and 4.5 per cent were women, men ac- 
counted for 69.6 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities, and there were no 
fatalities recorded for women. 

Three industry divisions accounted for 
62.8 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* These were: construction, 
32.1 per cent; transportation, 18.4 per 
cent; and manufacturing, 12.3 per cent. 
The remaining 37.2 per cent were dis- 
tributed in other industry divisions in 
this order: forestry, 9.0; mining, 8.7; 
agriculture and trade, 6.5 each; serv- 
ice, 2.5; public administration, 2.2; and 
fishing, 1.8 per cent. A _ cross-section 
analysis reveals that the greatest concen- 
tration of fatalities* occurred in the con- 
struction industry and 25-44 age group. 

An examination of cross-classifications 
of industry divisions to pinpoint the main 
concentrations of fatalities by occupa- 
tions shows that 87.3 per cent of the 
total fatalities that occurred to craftsmen, 
production process and related workers 
were as follows: construction, 45.1 per 
cent; manufacturing, 21.6 per cent; and 
transportation, 20.6 per cent. Similarly, 
72.0 per cent of the total fatalities that 
occurred among labourers and unskilled 
workers (not agricultural, fishing, logging 
or mining) were in construction, and 
61.0 per cent of the total fatalities that 
occurred among transportation and com- 
munication workers were in transporta- 
tion, communication, and other utilities. 

Two accident-type categories ac- 
counted for 50.2 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities*. These were: falls 
and slips, 27.1 per cent; and struck by 
different objects, 23.1 per cent. The re- 
maining 49.8 per cent were distributed 
in other accident-type categories in the 
following order: collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc., 16.6 per cent; caught in, on 
or between, 13.0 per cent; electric cur- 
rent, 6.5 per cent; conflagrations, tem- 
perature extremes and explosions, 6.1 
per cent; miscellaneous accidents, 3.6 
per cent; over-exertion, 2.5 per cent; 
inhalations, absorptions, and industrial 
diseases, 1.1 per cent; and_ striking 


*See Table H, p. 79. 
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against or stepping on objects, 0.4 per 
cent. 

An analysis of cross-classifications of 
the main accident-type categories by in- 
dustry shows that 76.6 per cent of the 
fatalities that were in the category of 
being struck (by such objects as falling 
trees or limbs, landslides or cave-ins, 
automobiles or trucks, materials falling 
from stockpiles and loads, objects being 
hoisted or conveyed, and objects falling 
in mines or quarries) occurred as fol- 
lows: in construction, 37.5 per cent; in 
forestry, 20.3 per cent; and manufactur- 
ing, 18.8 per cent. Similarly, 66.7 per 
cent of the fatalities that were in the 
category of falls and slips (from build- 
ings, bridges, catwalks, towers, etc., to 
different levels, such as excavations, har- 
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bours and seas) occurred in construction, 
50.7 per cent, and in manufacturing, 
16.0 per cent. 

Finally, 50.5 per cent of the fatali- 
ties in the category of collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc., (that involved auto- 
mobiles and trucks, railways, aircraft, 
tractors and loadmobiles) occurred in 
the transportation industry. 

The same analysis shows that 70.6 
per cent of fatalities in manufacturing 
were the result of falls and slips or being 
struck by different objects; 52.0 per cent 
of fatalities in forestry resulted from 
being struck by different objects; 45.1 
per cent of fatalities in transportation 
were collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; 
and 42.7 per cent of fatalities in con- 
struction were falls or slips. 


Injuries to Public Service Employees 


Cost More Than $4,600,000 in 1965-66 


The 14th Annual Report on Claims 
for Work Injuries of Federal Public Sery- 
ice Employees, covering 1965-1966, dis- 
closes the following: 

Disbursements for compensation, med- 
ical and hospital services, administration 
expenses and salaries in lieu of com- 
pensation, were more than $650,000 
above the figure for 1964-1965. The 
report attributes the increase to higher 
costs of medical and related services, 
improved benefit rates in several of the 
provinces, as well as to the greater num- 
ber of claims settled. Higher salaries and 
a greater number of employees were 
also a factor. The aggregate of the direct 
costs was estimated at approximately 
$4,600,000, an increase of 16 per cent. 

Indirect costs, such as those caused by 
work interruptions, delayed services, in- 
volvement of supervisory staff, and loss 
or damage to material and equipment, 
should also be taken into account, the 
report emphasizes. Experts estimate that 
the ratio of indirect costs to direct cost 
is, on the average, 4 to 1, which would 
make the total accident bill close to 
$23,000,000. 

The number of employees in the serv- 
ice increased by 5,000 during the period 
to a total of 237,000. 

During the year, employees suffered a 
total of 19,756 injuries, an increase of 


289 from the 1964-1965 figures. There 
were 24 fatal injuries, 9 permanent disa- 
bilities, 4,656 injury-leave cases, 2,932 
compensation cases, 11,739 minor in- 
juries, and 396 cases for which claims 
were not allowed. 

The total cost of all compensation 
benefits paid from the Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund was $3,008,691, up 10 per 
cent over 1964-1965, plus the amounts 
paid to provincial workmen’s compensa- 
tion boards for their administration serv- 
ices under the Act—a sum of $383,358 
for the period. One third of the expendi- 
ture went for hospital and medical serv- 
ices, two thirds to compensate for income 
losses of injured or deceased employees. 

Salaries paid in lieu of compensa- 
tion under the injury-leave provisions 
amounted to $1,203,312, up 31.8 per 
cent from the previous year. 

Including expenses for administration 
charged by the provinces, the compensa- 
tion benefits, and the salaries paid in 
lieu of compensation, the direct gross 
cost of accidents and injuries suffered 
by persons employed in the federal public 
service was $4,595,361. 

The accident frequency rate for the 
105 separate reporting units ranged from 
zero to 115.74. The rate for the public 
service as a whole was 17.22, an increase 
of almost 2 per cent. 
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Labour Standards Legislation Enacted 
In Eight Jurisdictions During 1966 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act is amended by Parliament 


Paid statutory holidays provided for in British Columbia 


Vacation benefits are extended in Manitoba and Ontario 


During the 1966 sessions of Can- 
ada’s Parliament and the _ provincial 
legislatures, new labour standards provi- 
sions were adopted in eight jurisdictions. 

Parliament amended the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act to bring pro- 
visions respecting wage rates and hours 
of work into conformity with those of 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 

Amendments to the Newfoundland 
Minimum Wage Act changed the defini- 
tion of wages, and strengthened enforce- 
ment procedures. 

In Manitoba, a new Vacations with 
Pay Act provided for allowances to 
employees whose services are terminated 
during a working year; amendments to 
the Employment Standards Act estab- 
lished a uniform overtime standard 
throughout the province; the Employ- 
ment Services Act was amended. 

Amendments were made in Saskatch- 
ewan to the Hours of Work Act, and 
the Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act. 

The Ontario Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act was amended to 
provide for two weeks vacation with pay 
after 36 months of employment. 

Some changes in the stamp system of 
vacation pay credits in effect in the 
construction industry were made, through 
amendments to the Nova Scotia Vaca- 
tion Pay Act. 

British Columbia provided for eight 
paid holidays a year, and replaced its 
Maternity Protection Act. 

On July 1, a new Child Welfare Act 
went into force in Alberta, amending 
Section 34 of the Alberta Labour Act— 
the section governing the employment of 
children. 


FAIR WAGES 


Parliament amended the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act to bring the 
wages and hours standards in this Act 
into conformity with those of the Can- 
ada Labour (Standards) Code. The 
amending Act implements certain assur- 
ances given in the name of the Govern- 
ment by the then Minister of Labour 
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during the debate on the Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code, at which time he stated: 


In the case of work on government 
contracts, changes will be proposed in 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act later in the session, in order that 
those covered by this legislation will 
also be brought into conformity with 
the hours of work and minimum wage 
standards of the Canada Labour Code. 


Enacted in 1935 


Enacted in 1935, the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act provides for the 
payment of fair wages on federal gov- 
ernment construction contracts. The term 
“fair wages” has been defined as “such 
wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent for competent workmen in the dis- 
trict in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work 
in which such workmen are respectively 
engaged; but shall in all cases be fair 
and reasonable.” 


The amending Act, which will come 
into force on proclamation, has added 
a proviso to the effect that in no case 
may wages be less than the minimum 
hourly rate set under the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code. This means _ that, 
after the amending Act is proclaimed 
in force, the minimum wage payable for 
work on a federal government construc- 
tion contract will be $1.25 an hour. If 
the prevailing rate is higher in a certain 
area, the contractor will, as before, be 
required to pay the higher rate. 


Hours Provisions Amended 


The hours provisions, which currently 
limit working hours to eight in a day and 
44 in a week except when extended by 
a special permit issued by the Minister 
of Labour, have also been amended. 
Working hours are to be restricted to 
eight in the day and 48 in a week, but 
one and one-half the fair wage rate 
required under the contract is to be 
paid after eight hours in a day or 40 in 
a week. At present, regulations under the 


Act require the payment of the overtime 
rate after eight and 44 hours where 
permits for extended hours have been 
issued. The Minister said that a sub- 
stantial number of permits had been 
issued when work had to be completed 
in a short season or in circumstances 
where completion of a contract was 
urgent. Under the new system, he said, 
a contractor would be allowed to work 
up to 48 hours in a week without a 
permit, so long as the overtime rate was 
paid after 40 hours. 

A penalty provision was also intro- 
duced. Every contract is to contain a 
provision that, in the event of a default 
in carrying out the wages and hours 
conditions, the contractor will be assessed 
liquidated damages in the sum of $50 
for every default. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Amendments to the Newfoundland 
Minimum Wage Act changed the defini- 
tion of wages and strengthened enforce- 
ment procedures. 

The amended Act makes it clear that 
the term “wages” includes every form 
of remuneration for labour performed, 
but does not include tips and other 
gratuities. 

New provisions, similar to those in 
the Newfoundland Industrial Standards 
Act, permit an employer to make volun- 
tary restitution of wages owing to an 
employee. If an officer finds that an 
employer has failed to pay the prescribed 
minimum wage, he may determine the 
balance owing and, if the parties con- 
cerned agree as to the amount, the em- 
ployer must transmit it within two days 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, who 
will pay the money to the employee. 
If an employee cannot be located, the 
money will be placed in a special account 
and, if not claimed within two years, 
will become part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. An employer who com- 
plies with this provision will not be 
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liable to prosecution if the Attorney 
General so directs. 


Mandatory Provision 


Another new provision now makes it 
mandatory, rather than discretionary, 
for a magistrate who has convicted an 
employer of failure to pay the mini- 
mum wage to order him to pay the 
employee any outstanding: difference be- 
tween the amount actually paid and the 
prescribed wages. Such an order is en- 
forceable in the same manner as a judg- 
ment of the court in a civil action. The 
employee, however, retains the right to 
take any other action for the recovery 
of the amount owing. 


HOURS 


In Manitoba, amendments to the Em- 
ployment Standards Act established a 
uniform overtime standard throughout 
the Province. 

Part III of the Employment Stand- 
ards Act requires the payment of time 
and one-half the regular rate for all time 
worked in excess of the prescribed 
limits—eight in the day and 44 in the 
week for women, and eight in the day and 
48 in the week for men. Prior to the 
coming into force of the amendment, 
the statutory overtime standard applied 
only to scheduled employments in the 
larger, more industrialized areas of 
Manitoba. In other types of employment 
and in the smaller centres, the lower 
overtime standard set out in the mini- 
mum wage regulations (one and one-half 
the minimum wage) applied. 


Standard Extended 


Effective May 1, 1966, the statutory 
Overtime standard was extended to all 
industries in all parts of the province, 
except industries such as agriculture and 
fishing, which are exempted from the 
Act. Construction workers will continue 
to be governed by the Construction In- 
dustry Wages Act and the regulations 
under that Act. 

Another amendment made the Min- 
ister of Labour responsible for the en- 
forcement of the hours provisions. Pre- 
viously, the Department of Labour was 
not charged with the responsibility of 
securing compliance with the overtime 
pay requirements. 

An amendment to the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act amended the exemp- 
tion for agricultural workers to make it 
clear that it applies only to employees 
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“employed primarily in farming, ranch- 
ing, market gardening or any other 
undertaking for the culture or produc- 
tion of grain, fruit, vegetables, live stock 
and dairy produce or any of them.” 


ANNUAL VACATIONS 


Ontario amended its Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, which 
previously required employers to give 
employees a week’s vacation with pay 
after a year’s service, to provide for a 
two-week vacation after 36 months of 
continuous or non-continuous employ- 
ment, with a corresponding increase in 
vacation pay, effective July 1, 1966. 


This means, that as before, an em- 
ployee is entitled to a vacation of at 
least one week for each of the first three 
years of his employment, with pay at 
the rate of two per cent of his pay for 
all work done during the vacation year. 


After 36 months of continuous or 
non-continuous employment, an employee 
is now entitled to at least two weeks 
vacation for each year of employment 
completed thereafter, with pay in an 
amount equal to four per cent of his 
earnings. 

An employee having four years of con- 
tinuous or non-continuous employment 
on July 1, 1966, qualified for two weeks 
vacation with pay, provided he had not 
already taken a paid vacation during 
his fourth year of employment. An 
employee who started to work on or 
after July 1, 1966, will be entitled to 
one week’s vacation in 1967, 1968 and 
1969, and to two weeks vacation in 1970. 


One Period or More 


This two-week vacation may be 
granted in one period or it may be divided 
into two periods of one week each. 

The amending Act makes it quite clear 
that the whole of the period of employ- 
ment with an employer, both before and 
after July 1, is to be counted when 
computing an employee’s entitlement to 
vacation with pay under the amended 
legislation. 

Another amendment gave the Industry 
and Labour Board, which administers the 
legislation, authority to approve provi- 
sions in agreements between an em- 
ployer and his employees respecting 
annual vacations with pay in lieu of 
annual vacations. 

New regulations that went into force 
on the same day as the amending Act 
brought vacation pay requirements for 
terminated employees into conformity 
with the Act; dropped the service require- 
ment for employees who left their em- 


ployment voluntarily; and discontinued 
the stamp system of vacation credits 
except in the construction industry 
(L.G., Oct. 1966, p. 595). 


Manitoba 


In Manitoba, a new Vacations with 
Pay Act went into force on June 1, 
replacing legislation originally enacted in 
1947. It continues to provide for an 
annual vacation of two weeks, with pay 
at the rate of 4 per cent of regular 
wages after a year’s service. A new 
feature is the provision for the payment 
of a vacation allowance to employees 
whose services are terminated during a 
working year. 

Another change is that the accu- 
mulated credit system in effect for transi- 
tory employees in the construction in- 
dustry in Greater Winnipeg has been 
discontinued. 


Coverage 


The Act covers all employees in the 
province (including Crown employees), 
except employees in agriculture, ranch- 
ing or market gardening and employees 
subject to federal labour jurisdiction. 
Domestic servants—a group formerly 
covered—are also excluded under the 
new Act. 


Service Requirements 


There is no change in the service 
requirements. To be eligible for a two- 
week vacation, an employee must work 
at least 95 per cent of the regular work- 
ing hours during a continuous 12-month 
period. Continuity of service will not be 
broken by any absence for which an 
employee receives workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Also, when computing regular 
working hours, the employer must not 
include the vacation period or absences 
up to 30 days for a certified illness or 
for authorized leave. 


Vacation Allowance 


A vacation allowance is now payable 
on termination of employment. An em- 
ployee whose services are terminated 
during a working year is now entitled 
to 4 per cent of his regular wages for 
the period worked. 

Subject to the conditions specified in 
the Act, the Manitoba Labour Board 
was empowered to exempt an employer 
with a fixed costs contract from paying 
this allowance until after December 31, 
1966, to employees engaged in the per- 
formance of such a contract. 
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System Discontinued 


As noted above, the accumulated 
credit system in effect for transitory 
employees in the construction industry 
in Greater Winnipeg has been discon- 
tinued. This system provided for regular 
deposit by employers with the Depart- 
ment of Labour of vacation wages owing 
to employees, and the disbursement of 
these wages annually to the employee by 
cheque. Under the new legislation, 
procedures are the same as in other 
industries, and payments are to be made 
directly from the employer to the em- 
ployee on termination of employment. 

The Act includes transitional provision 
designed to ensure that construction 
workers receive any amounts owing to 
them under the accumulated credit sys- 
tem or the vacation stamp system in 
effect prior to 1960. 


Nova Scotia 


Amendments to the Nova Scotia Vaca- 
tion Pay Act made some changes in the 
stamp system of vacation pay credits in 
effect in the construction industry. 

Previously, employers in the construc- 
tion industry were required to affix 
stamps equal to two per cent of em- 
ployees’ earnings in employees’ stamp 
books within 10 days of termination of 
employment, if they were not entitled to 
a vacation or to pay in lieu of a vaca- 
tion. The amended Act provides that, 
if a construction worker is paid on an 
hourly basis, the employer must provide 
him with a stamp book, if he does not 
have a current one, and must affix stamps 
therein within three days after each pay 
day. Such an employee is not, however, 
entitled to an annual vacation or to pay 
in lieu of a vacation. 

As before, the stamp system may be 
extended to other industries by order in 
council. 

Another amendment makes it quite 
clear that an employee is entitled to the 
vacation and pay prescribed by the Act, 
notwithstanding that vacation benefits 
provided under an agreement, contract 
of service or custom are more beneficial 
in some respecis than the provisions of 
the Vacation Pay Act. 


Saskatchewan 


The clause in the Saskatchewan An- 
nual Holidays Act excluding employees 
in agriculture from the Act was reworded, 
to bring it into conformity with the 
province’s Hours of Work Act, the 
amendment of which is described on 
page 25. 
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STATUTORY HOLIDAYS 


British Columbia amended its Annual 
Holidays Act to provide for eight gen- 
eral holidays with pay. In line with this 
change, the Act was renamed the “An- 
nual and General Holidays Act.” 

The amended Act empowers the 
Board of Industrial Relations, after hold- 
ing an inquiry, to issue an order requir- 
ing employers to give their employees a 
general holiday with pay. In the Act, a 
general holiday is defined as “New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Remembrance Day and Christ- 
mas Day or any day substituted for any 
such holiday in an order of the Board.” 

In an order respecting general holi- 
days, the Board may lay down the con- 
ditions under which a general holiday 
must be granted, and may specify the 
pay to which an employee is entitled for 
a holiday on which he works or does not 
work and the manner in which it is to 
be determined. It may also provide for 
exceptions and for the substitution of an 
alternative day for any of the eight holi- 
days listed. 

Public hearings were held in June, 
but no order has been issued to date. 

According to press reports, the Min- 
ister of Labour said that most trade 
unions had already negotiated statutory 
holidays or pay in lieu thereof and that 
the new legislation would ensure that 
non-union workers would receive the 
same benefits. 


OTHER LABOUR STANDARDS 


British Columbia’s new Maternity 
Protection Act, which replaces an earlier 
act of the same name, is designed to 
protect female employees against dis- 
missal while absent on maternity leave. 

Broader in scope than the previous 
legislation, the new Act applies to all 
types of employment, except farming, 
horticultural operations and domestic 
service. 


The Act provides for six weeks leave 
of absence during pregnancy. Upon 
receipt of a certificate from a duly quali- 
fied medical practitioner stating that a 
named employee is pregnant and that 
her confinement will probably occur on 
or about a specified date, the employer is 
obliged to grant that employee leave of 
absence at any time during the six-week 
period immediately preceding the date 
specified in the certificate. 


Not Employable 


The employment of a woman imme- 
diately after childbirth is again  pro- 
hibited. Upon receipt of a medical cer- 


tificate giving the date of delivery, an 
employer is forbidden to allow that 
woman to work for six weeks following 
that date or during the period recom- 
mended in the certificate, whichever is 
longer. 

The Act also protects a woman against 
dismissal while absent on maternity leave. 
An employer is not allowed to dismiss 
an employee or to give her notice be- 
cause of absence before or after child- 
birth until and unless she has been 
absent for a period of 16 weeks. The 
onus of proving that the reason for dis- 
missal is not because of her absence 
rests with the employer. 


Child Welfare Act 


A new Child Welfare Act in Alberta, 
which went into force on July 1, 1966, 
amended Section 34 of the Alberta 
Labour Act—the section governing the 
employment of children. The new Act 
also amended certain provisions of the 
former Child Welfare Act concerning 
the employment of children in entertain- 
ment, and repealed certain other provi- 
sions respecting the employment of chil- 
dren and young persons, to remove 
duplications and conflicts. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Section 34 of the Alberta Labour Act 
continues to prohibit the employment of 
a young person under 15 years of age 
in any factory, shop or office building 
or in any other employment without the 
written consent of a parent or guardian, 
and the approval of the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations. An exception is again 
made, however, for a child excused from 
sciool attendance for the purpose of 
obtaining vocational training through 
employment. Subsection 3 of this sec- 
tion, which authorized the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
respecting the employment of children, 
has been amended. 


Children Under 15 


Regulations may again be issued per- 
mitting the employment of children 
under 15 in specific occupations and may 
now impose such conditions as are con- 
sidered proper. As well as authorizing 
regulations prohibiting the employment 
of persons 15 to 18 years of age in 
occupations considered likely to be in- 
jurious to life, limbs, health, education 
or morals, the Act now provides also for 
regulations imposing restrictions on the 
employment of young persons in this 
age-group in specific occupations. 
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The minimum age for employment in 
entertainment has been raised from 10 to 
12 years. The new Child Welfare Act 
provides that, notwithstanding section 34 
of the Alberta Labour Act, the Child 
Welfare Commission may, upon applica- 
tion, grant a licence permitting the em- 
ployment of a child over 12 years of age 
in entertainment. 


The Commission must be satisfied that 
the employment will not be harmful to 
the child’s life, limbs, health, education 
or morals, and that proper provision has 
been made to secure the health and kind 
treatment of the child. In the licence, the 
Commission may fix the period of time 
and the hours of the day during which 
the child may be employed and may 
also. prescribe other conditions and 
restrictions with respect to the employ- 
ment. 


Deletions 


To remove duplications and conflicts, 
the new Act has removed three other 
provisions in the former Child Welfare 
Act governing the employment of chil- 
dren or young persons. One prohibited 
the employment of a child under 16 be- 
tween 9 p.m. and 8 a.m. in any occupa- 
tion likely to be harmful to his life, 
limbs, health, education or morals; an- 
other made it illegal to employ a girl 
under 18 in a restaurant or hotel with- 
out the written consent of a parent or 
guardian; and the third empowered a 
municipal council, under defined condi- 
tions, to pass by-laws for regulating, con- 
trolling and licencing children working 
as messengers, vendors of newspapers 
and small wares and shoe-shiners. 


Employment Agencies 


The Manitoba Employment Services 
Act, which formerly required employ- 
ment agencies to be licenced by the 
Department of Labour, was amended to 
prohibit charges for placement services. 


In particular, it now forbids an em- 
ployment agency to charge any person 
a fee for obtaining employment for him 
or for introducing him to a prospective 
employer. It is also illegal for an employ- 
ment agency to charge any person a 
fee for accepting an application for em- 
ployment or for placing his name on a 
list of persons seeking employment. 

Any contract providing for a fee for 
placement services is null and void and 
unenforceable. 


Any person who, after coming into 
force of the amendment (April 27), paid 
a fee for placement services may recover 
the amount so paid in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 
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Royal Commission 


Continued from page I1 


choice of shifts and carriers’ walks, and 
in promotion as far as the railway mail 
clerks were concerned. It approved of 
this policy, but it made some suggestions 
for improving it. 

The Commission found that the way 
in which competitions for jobs were con- 
ducted, and the promotion system itself, 
were criticized “more bitterly than any- 
thing else,” and the Department, it said, 
was greatly surprised to learn this. A 
common complaint was that promotions 
were “fixed” beforehand, and that an 
employee who was favoured by a super- 
visor Was sometimes given a_ special 
chance to gain job experience before the 
competition was held. 


Competition Lists 


The Commission said that it was im- 
possible for it to investigate individual 
cases, but that, although there might have 
been exaggeration or prejudice in these 
charges, it was hard not to believe that 
there was at least some foundation for 
them. It made several recommendations. 
One of these was that lists of vacancies 
to be filled by competition should be 
posted in every staff post office. Employ- 
ees should be invited to enter their names 
on these lists, and those whose names 
were entered should all be given an 
equal chance to gain experience neces- 
sary to improve their chances in the 
competition. 

Another recommendation was that the 
immediate supervisor of one or more 
applicants should not be a member of 
the competition rating board. 

The Commission considered sugges- 
tions that promotion should be by sen- 
iority only, and although it did not agree 
with this principle, it recommended that 
seniority should be given some weight, 
rather than that, as at present, merit 
should be the sole criterion. 

The report recommended that the De- 
partment should abolish the practice of 
temporarily reducing salaries as a dis- 
ciplinary measure. It also made several 
other recommendations regarding disci- 
pline. 


Observation Galleries 


The Commission refused to recom- 
mend the abolition of “observation gal- 
leries” as a means of checking theft and 
tampering with the mail. It noted that 
these galleries were in use in post offices 
in the United States, England, Australia 
and elsewhere, and it said that they 
seemed to have been found to be indis- 
pensable. It did recommend, however, 
that the Department should issue further 


instructions emphasizing that such gal- 
leries were to be used only for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the mails. 


A proposal was made by the Commis- 
sion that post office employees should be 
allowed to engage in partisan political 
work outside working hours, and to con- 
tribute to, or deal with political party 
funds. It also recommended that non- 
supervisory operating employees of the 
post office should be allowed to stand 
as candidates in federal or provincial 
elections, should be given leave without 
pay in order to engage in campaigning 
for election, and, if unsuccessful, should 
be reinstated without any loss of rights 
or privileges as a civil servant. If elected, 
they would be required to resign im- 
mediately. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations made by the 
commission advised that the Department 
should: 


—make every effort to obtain the quali- 
fied staff needed to carry out its train- 
ing and development program, and 
that in its training courses it should 
give top priority to courses in human 
relations for supervisors; 


—take various steps to reduce the risk 
of accidents at work, study and define 
occupational diseases in the Post Of- 
fice Department, improve first-aid kits 
and encourage employees to take first- 
aid courses, improve working condi- 
tions in office buildings and railway 
mail cars, allow mail sorters to use 
stools, try to improve the design of 
stools and consider the advisability of 
covering the floor where sorters stand 
to ease strain on the sorters, and try 
to provide parking space for employ- 
ees; 

—allow overtime to letter carriers when- 
ever the volume of mail is heavier 
than usual, if the weather is inclement, 
or whenever they work longer than 
usual; 


—pay railway mail clerks a differential 
for time on duty at night in the rail- 
way mail car, reach agreement with 
the Federation of Railway Mail Clerks 
on the most appropriate method of 
combining mileage and layover allow- 
ances, and make arrangements for 
dead-heading by railway mail clerks. 


Finally, the Commission recommended 
that the senior officer responsible for 
personnel administration should be given 
the rank of Assistant Deputy Minister 
and should report directly to the Deputy 
Postmaster-General, and that the person- 
nel administration should be reorganized, 
with a sufficient staff and with all neces- 
sary research facilities. 
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Provincial Safety and Health Legislation in 1966 


British Columbia revises its Factories Act, extending coverage to shops and office buildings 


Other provinces authorize new safety and health regulations 


During the 1966 sessions of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, the most significant 
enactment in the field of occupational 
safety and health was the new Factories 
Act adopted in British Columbia, which 
went into force on April 1, the date of 
Royal Assent, replacing an earlier Act 
of the same name. Broader in scope than 
the previous legislation, the new Act 
applies to shops and office buildings as 
well as to factories. 

Amendments to existing legislation 
were adopted in a number of other prov- 
inces, some of which provided for addi- 
tional regulations to control safety or 
health hazards. These included amend- 
ments to the Fire Prevention Act of 
Nova Scotia and the Public Health Act 
of Ontario. 

Other changes included: amendments 
to the Gas and Oil Burner Act and the 
Gas Pipe Line Act in Manitoba, and 
amendments to the Mines Regulations 
Act in Saskatchewan and the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act in Alberta. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Factories Act 


British Columbia’s new Factories Act 
represents the first major revision of the 
legislation since 1951. Among other 
changes, coverage was extended and en- 
forcement procedures were clarified and 
strengthened. Welfare requirements were 
up-dated and a new section concerned 
with elevating devices was added. 


Administration 


As before, the responsibility for the 
administration of the legislation is vested 
in the Department of Labour. Accident 
prevention remains the responsibility of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
and officers of the Board also inspect 
factories, shops and offices, as well as 
other workplaces outside the scope of 
The Factories Act, for compliance with 
regulations of the Board, which lay down 
numerous safety rules governing ma- 
chinery, equipment and processes. 


Coverage 


The new Factories Act applies not 
only to factories but also to shops and 
office buildings. 
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The definition of “factory” has also 
been expanded to cover any building, 
premises or place where any manufac- 
turing process is carried on, or where 
any form of energy or power is used to 
move or work any machinery used in 
manufacturing goods, or to aid the manu- 
facturing process. Places where any man- 
ual labour is exercised by way of trade 
or for purposes of gain in, or incidental 
to the manufacturing process are Cov- 
ered, except private homes where only 
members of the same family live and 
work. 

Maintenance plants used for the main- 
tenance of aircraft, locomotives, and 
vehicles used for transport purposes are 
expressly covered. 


Opening a Factory 


To ensure that factories are structur- 
ally sound, the Act makes it compulsory 
to submit plans and specifications for 
departmental approval before starting to 
erect a new building or to alter an 
existing structure. This requirement was 
not spelled out in the former legislation, 
but, in practice, inspectors specified that 
this be done under authority of the gen- 
eral powers granted to them in that Act. 

As before, notice of occupancy must 
be given to the inspector one month 
after operations begin. 


Powers of Inspectors 


In addition to the usual authority to 
enter and inspect premises, examine rec- 
ords and other documents, and question 
employees, an inspector is authorized to 
take with him into any premises a medi- 
cal practitioner, a medical health officer 
or a public health inspector. (The An- 
nual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the year ending December 31, 1965, 
stated that, because of the need to ex- 
pand inspectional services, a study con- 
ducted earlier in the year had clearly 
indicated that the assistance of public 
health inspectors in doing factory inspec- 
tions would be an efficient and economic 
method of solving this problem and, after 
consultation with the Department of 
Health Services and Hospital Insurance, 
arrangements had been completed to 
make this plan of operation effective. ) 

The new Act also gave factory inspec- 
tors express authority to bring in techni- 


cal experts to make examinations and 
tests and, where necessary, to take 
samples. 

Another new provision empowers an 
inspector to issue “stop-work orders,” 
if, in his opinion, any “place, matter or 
thing” in a factory, shop or office is a 
source of danger to the health or safety 
of persons employed therein. 

The over-all responsibility for ensur- 
ing a proper working environment rests 
with the employer. It is his duty to see 
that, during working hours, the factory, 
shop or office, and all passages and sani- 
tary conveniences under his control are 
properly lighted and heated so that they 
are not injurious to the health, safety 
and comfort of the employees. The owner 
of a building has a similar responsibility 
with respect to the parts under his direct 
control or used in common by the tenants 
or occupants. 

The sanitary and washing facilities to 
be provided are spelled out in detail. 
Among other requirements, the owner 
of a factory building must ensure that 
every washroom is equipped with at least 
one washbasin, or washing facilities satis- 
factory to the inspector, connected to a 
source of hot and cold water, for every 
15 employees. Upon the written request 
of an inspector, the employer must pro- 
vide showers and additional washbasins, 
if the health of employees is likely to be 
endangered by the presence of poisonous, 
irritating or infectious materials or gases 
or by extremes of temperature or hu- 
midity. 

Washrooms in shops and in office 
buildings are to be equipped with wash- 
basins in accordance with the require- 
ments of the current National Building 
Code of Canada. 

Every factory is to be provided with 
a lunchroom, and it is the duty of the 
employer to see that no meals are eaten 
where any manufacturing process is car- 
ried on. Taking food into part of any 
room where paint, varnish, dye, white 
lead, arsenic, ionizing radiation, or other 
poisonous substances or atmospheric con- 
taminants are present is prohibited. 

As before, the employer must supply 
seats for female factory employees, upon 
the written direction of an inspector. 

To reduce fatigue, it is now obliga- 
tory for an employer to provide a resilient 
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material, satisfactory to an inspector, for 
female factory employees to stand on 
while employed in work that necessitates 
constant standing on cement or hard- 
surfaced floors. 

In a factory, shop or office employing 
10 or more female employees, a rest- 
room must be provided and supplied 
with the required equipment. An inspec- 
tor may, however, grant a full or partial 
exemption. : 

Every employer in charge of a factory 
or shop must provide suitable accom- 
modation for employees’ street clothes 
and for work clothes that must be dried 
or cleaned or kept separate from street 
clothes owing to the presence of poison- 
ous, infectious or irritating materials. 

Overcrowding in offices is prohibited. 
In a factory or shop, at least 300 cubic 
feet of room space must be provided for 
each employee. 

Every workroom in a factory or shop 
is to be maintained at a “reasonable 
temperature,” defined as not less than 65° 
Fahrenheit measured at five feet from the 
floor, unless otherwise authorized by an 
inspector. By written notice to the em- 
ployer, the inspector may prescribe a 
standard of minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures for any room in a building, 
having regard to the health and comfort 
of the employees. If, owing to the nature 
of the manufacturing process being car- 
ried on, excessive heat is created, the 
inspector may require the owner to in- 
stall special heat-reducing appliances. 

Other provisions designed to ensure a 
safe and healthful working environment 
deal with the provision of safe drink- 
ing water, housekeeping and sanitation. 
Additional requirements may be pre- 
scribed by regulation. 

It is the duty of the employer to see 
that every workroom in a factory is 
properly ventilated by natural or me- 
chanical means. Other provisions con- 
cerned with factory atmospheric condi- 
tions require employers to equip with 
hoods, and to install local exhaust sys- 
tems for any machinery creating dusts 
or impurities in quantities dangerous to 
the health of employees. 

The Act authorizes regulations for 
the protection of persons engaged in any 
industrial process involving the use or 
manufacture of poisons or other harmful 
substances. Among other matters, these 
regulations may provide for periodic 
medical examination of persons engaged 
in such processes, and may require the 
reporting of cases of affection from 
dangerous or harmful substances or in- 
dustrial poisoning. 


Elevating Devices 


Part IL of the Act, which deals with 
elevating devices, contains provisions 
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formerly in the regulations, together with 
some amendments and aditional require- 
ments. 


It applies to all vertical or inclined 
lifts used for raising or lowering passen- 
gers or materials, except those excluded 
by the regulations. The Chief Inspector 
may, however, by written notice, extend 
the application of any requirement to 
any lifting device excluded from the 
Act or regulations. 


No elevating device may be operated 
without a licence, which must be re- 
newed annually. The conditions under 
which licences are to be granted will be 
prescribed by regulation. 


To make the legislation more flexible, 
the Act does not set out technical re- 
quirements for elevating devices, but 
gives the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
broad authority to make regulations. 
Among other matters, the regulations 
may lay down standards with respect to 
the design, construction, installation, 
maintenance and inspection of elevating 
devices. 


Regulations adopting relevant safety 
codes or standards with or without modi- 
fications are also authorized. 


Regulations fixing a minimum age for 
elevator operators, or providing for the 
licensing of operators, may also be issued. 


One of the new safety provisions re- 
quires an inspector to rate the maximum 
carrying capacity of every elevating de- 
vice in respect of weight or number of 
passengers carried at its original design 
capacity, with due reduction for poor 
construction, age, deterioration, and like 
considerations. 

When an elevating device is being in- 
spected, the owner, person in charge, or 
the contractor responsible for installation 
or maintenance is now obliged to repert 
any known or suspected defects. 


Other new provisions provide for the 
cancellation or suspension of a licence, 
or the sealing of an elevating device 
under certain conditions. If, in the opin- 
ion of an inspector, an elevating device 
is in an unsafe condition, or is being 
operated in a dangerous manner, or by 
a person who does not hold the required 
licence, or if an inspector’s instructions 
are not complied with, or the prescribed 
repairs, alterations or replacements have 
not been made within the required time, 
a licence may be suspended or cancelled 
by the Chief Inspector, or the inspector 
may seal the device on the instructions 
of the Chief Inspector. 

An elevating device that had been 
condemned by an inspector may not be 
repaired or put back into operation with- 
out written permission of the Chief In- 
spector. 


A written authorization from the Chief 
Inspector is also required before an ele- 
vating device previously in use may be 
sold, exchanged or reinstalled in a new 
location. (This does not apply, however, 
to an elevating device sold along with 
the building or premises in which it is 
located. ) 

Any device that has been out of service 
for a year or more may not be put back 
into operation unless it has been in- 
spected and a special permit obtained 
from the inspector. 


Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


An amendment to the Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Act provides that no person 
may commence the installation of a boiler 
unless he has obtained a permit from 
the Chief Inspector of Boilers of the 
Department of Public Works in accord- 
ance with the regulations under this 
Act. Previously, a permit was required 
before any low-pressure boiler could be 
installed or altered. 


MANITOBA 
Gas and Oi Burner Act 


In Manitoba, amendments were made 
to the Gas and Oil Burner Act to ensure 
the safe handling of liquefied petroleum 
and the safe installation of appliances 
using this type of fuel. 


In the amended Act, the term “gas” is 
defined to include liquefied petroleum. 


Another amendment forbids any per- 
son to keep, store, distribute, deliver or 
dispose of any liquefied petroleum, un- 
less the design and construction of the 
storage tanks and containers, and the 
places where they are kept, comply with 
the minimum standards prescribed by the 
regulations. 


Regulations adopting any relevant 
codes or standards dealing with liquefied 
petroleum were also authorized. The 
Minister of Labour said this would en- 
able the Government to adopt as regu- 
lations under the Act any relevant stand- 
ards drawn up by the Canadian Standards 
Association. 


Gas Pipe Line Act 


An amendment to the Gas Pipe Line 
Act amended the regulations section of 
the Act to permit the Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor in Council to issue regulations 
adopting any relevant codes, rules or 
standards drawn up by the Canadian 
Standards Association or other similar 
organizations. The amendment was made 
retroactive to August 1, 1959. 


The Minister of Public Utilities, who 
introduced the legislation, said that, under 
the regulations of the Gas Pipe Line Act, 
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it had been the practice, since 1959, to 
adopt standards set by organizations such 
as the Canadian or American Standards 
Association. Reviewing the regulations 
recently, however, the Legislative Com- 
mittee on Statutory Orders and Regula- 
tions had pointed out that there was no 
authority in the Act to do this. The 
amending Act, the Minister said, was 
intended only to regularize procedures 
followed since 1959, 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The section of the Nova Scotia Fire 
Prevention Act empowering the Minister 
of Labour to make regulations respect- 
ing fire prevention, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council, was 
expanded to provide for regulations: 


(a) Governing the manufacture, car- 
riage, handling, storage and disposal 
of explosive or flammable liquids, 
gases, chemicals and other flammable 
material; 


(b) relating to the approval, and reg- 
ulating the sale, installation and main- 
tenance of equipment or appliances 
using flammable liquids or gases as 
fuel; and 


(c) respecting the precautions and 
measures to be taken and provided to 
protect persons from fires in hospitals, 
nursing homes, convalescent homes 
and homes for the aged. 


Another amendment empowered the 
Fire Marshal to conduct regional or 
travelling training schools for firemen. 

According to the Nova Scotia Depart- 
ment of Labour Bulletin of August 1966 
(p. 3), plans call for the appointment 
of a fire service training officer to assist 
fire departments throughout the province 
in their training, and to develop a stand- 
ard training program. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


An amendment to the Steam Boiler Act 
of Prince Edward Island made the Min- 
ister of Labour, rather than the Public 
Utilities Commission, responsible for the 
administration of the legislation govern- 
ing the operation of steam boilers. 


ONTARIO 


In Ontario, amendments to the Public 
Health Act expanded the power of the 
Minister of Health to make regulations 
respecting ionizing radiation to include 
regulations governing sources of ioniz- 
ing radiation used in commerce and in- 
dustry, as well as other sources of ioniz- 
ing radiation. 
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Any regulations issued may regulate 
or prohibit the installation, use, move- 
ment, handling, maintenance, storage or 
disposal of sources of ionizing radiation. 


ALBERTA 
Coal Mines Regulation Act 
The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 


which sets out technical requirements 
for equipment used in coal mines, and 
the safety measures to be observed in 
or about such mines, was amended with 
respect to qualifications of members of 
the Board of Examiners and of mine 
Managers, assistant managers and strip- 
mine surveyors. 

The section setting out the qualifica- 
tions of members of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, the representative-type board 
responsible for examining applicants for 
certificates of competency, has been 
amended to permit the appointment of 
persons not presently employed in the 
operation of a mine. Two of the repre- 
sentative members must hold either a 
first-class certificate for underground 
mining or a manager’s certificate for a 
strip mine; the other two must hold a 
miner’s certificate or have had five years 
of strip mining experience. As before, 
the other member will be the Director 
of Mines or a mining inspector nomi- 
nated by him. 

Another amendment makes it quite 
clear that the manager or assistant man- 
ager of a coal mine, or a person acting 
in either capacity, must have had experi- 
ence in the type of mining for which he 
is appointed. No person may be ap- 
pointed as or act as manager or assistant 
manager of an underground coal mine 
unless he is the holder of a first-class 
certificate for underground mining. A 
person appointed to a similar position 
in a strip mine must hold a manager’s 
certificate for a strip mine. 

Other amendments make it possible 
for a person to obtain a certificate as a 
strip-mine surveyor without his having 
had experience in surveying underground 
mines, provided he has alternative quali- 
fications. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 
and the Pipe Line Act, 1958 


An amendment to the Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, and the Pipe Line 
Act, 1958, of Alberta permits the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council to exempt 
any class of pressure vessels from the 
legislation. At present, small boilers and 
pressure vessels, and certain other kinds 
of pressure vessels subject to regulation 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners 


of Canada and the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners of Alberta, are 
exempted. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


In Saskatchewan, amendments to the 
Mines Regulation Act amended the defi- 
nition of a mine, and changed require- 
ments with respect to the keeping of 
plans and compliance with orders of an 
inspector. 

The definition of a mine has been 
expanded to include any premises used 
for crushing, reducing, melting, refining 
or treating any mineral, soil, earth, rock, 
quartz, stone or clay. 

It is now mandatory for every mine 
owner or his agent to keep a plan of the 
mine in the mine office, or in the princi- 
pal office of the mines belonging to the 
same owner in the district in which the 
mine is situated, and to make it avail- 
able for inspection upon request. Pre- 
viously, this provision applied only to 
mines in which more than 12 persons 
were ordinarily employed underground. 

Plans of every abandoned mine must 
now be sent to the Minister of Mines, 
regardless of the number of persons pre- 
viously employed there. 

If an inspector issues a written order | 
requiring a dangerous condition to be | 
remedied within a stated time, the mine 
owner or his agent now has 30 days in | 
which to send the inspector written notice - 


of the steps taken to comply with the» 
order. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Among other changes, new provisions | 
were added to the Motor Vehicle Act of © 
New Brunswick to ensure the safe opera-. 
tion of trucks hauling pulpwood and logs 
on public highways. 

The explanatory note to the bill said 
that many complaints had been received 
about such trucks, and that representa- 
tions on this matter had also been made 
by the Industrial Safety Council of New 
Brunswick. 

The new provisions are similar to those 
in Appendix A to the Regulations under 
the Industrial Safety Act. They forbid 
any person to operate on any highway 
any vehicle carrying logs piled in two 
ranks which extend above the stakes, | 
or any vehicle carrying logs over four 
feet long piled crosswise on a vehicle » 
body, unless the logs are secured in the» 
prescribed manner. Also, no person may 
operate a vehicle carrying logs or other 
material over eight feet long piled length- 
wise on a vehicle body or trailer unless 
the required precautionary measures are 
taken to prevent spilling. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, November 1966 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.1 per cent to 145.5 at the begin- 
ning of November from 145.3 in Oc- 
tober. The November index was 3.8 per 
cent higher than the November 1965 
index of 140.2. 

In the current period the housing, 
clothing, health and personal care, rec- 
reation and reading, and tobacco and 
alcohol indexes all recorded increases 
ranging from 1.3 per cent for recreation 
and reading to 0.1 per cent for tobacco 
and alcohol. The food index decreased 
0.6 per cent and the transportation index 
remained unchanged. 

The food index moved down 0.6 per 
cent to 144.7 from 145.6 in October. 
Lower prices were reported for chicken, 
all beef, all pork except smoked ham, 
and all other meat and fish items except 
veal chops and sausages. Other decreases 
included seasonal reductions for root 
vegetables, cabbage, fresh fruits except 
oranges, and sugar. 

The housing index rose 0.3 per cent 
to 146.6 from 146.1 as a result of in- 
creases in the shelter and household 
operations components. Higher rental 
rates and increased costs for both tenant 
and home-owner repairs and property 
taxes accounted for the increase in the 
shelter component. 

The clothing index advanced 0.5 per 
cent to 129.8 from 129.2. Prices were 
generally higher for men’s wear, child- 
ren’s wear and footwear. The index for 
women’s wear was slightly higher and 
the index for piece goods remained 
unchanged. 


The transportation index remained un- 
changed at 151.1. The health and per- 
sonal care index rose 1.0 per cent to 
184.5 from 182.7. 

The recreation and reading index ad- 
vanced 1.3 per cent to 161.3 from 159.2 
with higher prices reported for motion 
picture admissions and sporting equip- 
ment. The tobacco and alcohol index 
edged up 0.1 per cent to 126.5 from 
126.4. 

Group indexes a year earlier (Novem- 
ber 1965) were: food 138.2, housing 
142.0, clothing 123.7, transportation 
148.7, health and personal care 177.9, 
recreation and reading 155.0, and _ to- 
bacco and alcohol 122.3. 
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City Consumer, October 1966 


The consumer price indexes rose in 
four cities, fell in five, and remained 
constant in one between September and 
October 1966. Movements ranged from 
an increase of 0.3 per cent in Vancouver 
to fractional decreases of 0.1 per cent 
in Saint John, Toronto, and Saskatoon- 
Regina. No change in the index was 
recorded in St. John’s, Nfid. 

The component indexes displayed 
mixed tendencies throughout the regional 
cities. Food indexes decreased in all 
cities with the largest recorded in Mont- 
real, and the smallest in Halifax. Hous- 
ing indexes rose in all cities except one, 
where the index remained at the Sep- 
tember level. Clothing indexes advanced 
in all cities, with movements ranging 
from a high of 2.6 per cent in Montreal 
to a low of 0.1 per cent in Saint John. 

Transportation indexes rose in two 
cities, fell in seven and remained steady 
in one. Health and personal care indexes 
advanced in all cities except Toronto, 
where the index remained unchanged. 
Recreation and reading indexes rose in 
all cities except St. John’s, where it 
remained constant. Tobacco and alcohol 
indexes were unchanged across Canada. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were: Ottawa + 0.4 to 144.9; Montreal 
+ 0.3 to 142.6; Saint John + 0.2 to 
141.7; Toronto + 0.1 to 148.1; Saska- 
toon-Regina + 0.1 to 136.9; Halifax 
+ 0.1 to 139.0; Winnipeg + 0.1 to 140.6; 
Edmonton-Calgary + 0.3 to 136.2; Van- 
couver + 0.4 to 140.0; St. John’s* un- 
changed at 126.5. 


Wholesale, October 1966 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 
= 100) declined in October to 260.7 
from 260.8 in September. It was 3.4 per 
cent higher than the October 1965 index 
of 252.1. Four of the major group in- 
dexes decreased and four increased. 

The animal products group index 
declined 0.4 per cent in October to 298.7 
from 299.9 in September because of 
lower prices for fresh and cured meats, 
fishery products, leather and hides, and 
skins. A decrease of 0.3 per cent to 228.2 
from 229.0 was reported in the non- 
ferrous metals products group index; and 
a decrease of 0.1 per cent occurred in 





* On base June 1951=100. 


two major group indexes—wood prod- 
ucts to 342.0 from 342.4, and iron 
products to 268.6 from 268.9. 

The chemical products group index 
advanced 0.4 per cent to 211.3 from 
210.4 in September. The vegetable prod- 
ucts group index rose 0.3 per cent to 
225.9 from 225.3 on higher prices for 
fresh fruits, livestock and poultry feeds, 
and tea, coffee and cocoa. An advance 
of 0.3 per cent to 194.7 from 194.1 
occurred in the non-metallic minerals 
products group index, and the textile 
products group index rose 0.2 per cent 
to 2.52.0 ‘froms+25.1:6. 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased in 
September by 0.2 per cent to 346.4 from 
345.7 in August, and to 151.9 from 
151.6 on the 1949=100 base. The 
non-residential building materials index 
(1949=100) advanced by 0.2 per cent 
to 150.8 from 150.5 in August. 


U.S. Consumer, October 1966 


The United States consumer price 
index (1957=100) increased by 0.4 
per cent to 114.5 in October from 110.2 
in September. A year ago in October the 
index was 110.4. 

Higher costs for housing, medical care 
and apparel contributed to the increase. 
Grocery store prices went down an 
average of two tenths of a per cent, 
mainly because of lower prices for pork 
and chickens, and a seasonal decline in 
prices of many fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Bread prices dropped, but the 
price of eggs and milk rose. 

Automobile prices were up slightly on 
the new models. The added costs resulted 
mainly from new safety equipment and 
longer warranties. 


British Retail, September 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962100) declined toil) 7.1. at 
September 20 from 117.3 at mid-August. 
The index a year ago was 113.0. 

The decrease in the index was due 
mainly to reductions, largely seasonal, 
in the prices of fresh vegetables, fruit, 
beef, mnutton and lamb. The index for 
foods fell by about 3 per cent to 109.6, 
compared with 113.0 in August. The 
index for the food group as a whole 
fell by nearly 1 per cent to 115.1, com- 
pared with 116.1 in August. 

The group index for fuel and light, 
clothing and footwear, and services, in- 
creased, and the transport and vehicles 
index declined. In the remaining five 
groups there was little change. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment 


An estimated 7,324,000 persons were 
employed in October, compared with 
7,311,000 in September, and 7,008,000 
in October 1965. The labour force, at 
7,519,000 in October, was 340,000, or 
4.7 per cent higher than a year earlier. 

Unemployment was 24,000 higher than 
a year ago, but declined by 10,000 to 
195,000 from the September figure of 
205,000. 

The unemployment rate in October 
was 2.6 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 2.4 per cent in October 
1965 and 3.7 per cent in October 1964. 
Seasonally adjusted, the October 1966 
unemployment rate was 3.5 per cent. 

The labour force in October, at 
7,519,000 was 340,000, or 4.7 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. Employment 
was up 316,000, or 4.5 per cent, during 
the year. 

Unemployment was 
than a year earlier. 

Between September and October, non- 
farm employment showed an _ above- 


24,000 higher 


Labour Market Areas 


MetropolitaniiacycAs.eeccece sree eee eee 


Major: Industrial tes... aan eee eee eee 


average increase of 55,000, offsetting the 
usual large seasonal drop in farm em- 
ployment. This compares with an average 
September-October increase of 20,000 
during the past five years. 

The September-October increase in 
non-farm employment was concentrated 
in trade and manufacturing. In all other 
non-farm industries, employment levels 
remained virtually unchanged. 

From October 1965, non-farm em- 
ployment was up 387,000, or 6.1 per 
cent, the largest gains being in manu- 


This review, including the classification 
of labour market areas and the table on 
labour statistics, has been prepared by 
the Manpower Information and Analysis 
Branch, Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration. NOTE: Beginning September 1, 
1966, there have been procedural changes 
that affect registration data which form the 
basis for classification of areas. This group- 
ing system is not therefore, comparable 
with that of a year ago. 


in October 


facturing, community, business and per- 
sonal service, and in trade. Farm em- 
ployment, at 561,000, was 71,000 lower 
than a year earlier. 


In Ontario, Quebec and British Co- 
lumbia, employment levels were notice- 
ably higher than a year ago. In the 
Atlantic and Prairie regions, the year-to- 
year employment gains were relatively 
small. 


Unemployment decreased by an esti- 
mated 10,000 to 195,000 between Sep- 
tember and October. In comparison, the 
change in unemployment over the past 
five years has varied from an increase 
of 40,000 to a decrease of 5,000. The 
October estimate was 24,000 higher than 
a year earlier. 


About three quarters, or 144,000 of 
the total number of unemployed had been 
out of work for three months or less. 
Some 24,000 had been seeking work 
for from four to six months, and 27,000 
for seven months or more. 





Labour Market Conditions 


Labour Surplus 





Group I Group 2 
October October October October 
1966 1965 1966 1965 
ee -= — 3 _ 
atime _- _ 12 5 
ae — -— 1 2 
Reet - — 14 6 
Be erate — — 30 13 


Approximate Labour 
Balance Shortage 
Group 3 Group 4 

October October October October 
1966 1965 1966 1965 

2 12 oe = 

13 21 1 — 

13 12 a = 

39 46 5 6 

74 91 6 6 
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Classification of Labour Market Areas—October 























Substantial Moderate 
Labour Labour Approximate Labour 
Surplus Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary 
ST. JOHN’S<- Edmonton 
Vancouver-A bbotsford- Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS New Westminster Hamilton 
(labour force Montreal 
75,000 or more) Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford -+KITCHENER 
GRANBY-FARNHAM-— Cornwall 
COWANSVILLE<- Fort William-Port Arthur 
Joliette Guelph 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Lac St. Jean Kingston 
(abour force MONCTON<- London 
25,000—75,000; New Glasgow -+>NIAGARA PENINSULA 
60 per cent or more +>OSHAWA Peterborough 
in non-agricultural Saint John Rouyn-Val d’Or 
activity) Shawinigan Sarnia 
Sherbrooke Sudbury 
Sydney Timmins-New Liskeard- 
Victoria Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- Barrie 
St. Georges Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Moose Jaw 
AREAS North Batttleford 
(labour force 25,000- Prince Albert 
75,000; 40 per cent or Red Deer 
more in agriculture) Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Beauharnois -+GODERICH 
= ee BRIDGEWATER<- Belleville-Trenton Listowel 
Group 3 Concluded |~©CAMPBELLTON<- Bracebridge Swift Current 
Okanagan Valley Central Vancouver Brampton -+>WALKERTON 
Owen Sound Island Chilliwack WOODSTOCK- 
Pembroke Drummondville Cranbrook +> TILLSONBURG 
Portage la Prairie Gaspe Dauphin 
St. Hyacinthe Kamloops +DAWSON CREEK 
St. Jean PRINCE GEORGE- Drumheller 
MINOR AREAS ST. THOMAS<- QUESNEL<- Edmunston 
(labour force Sault Ste. Marie PRINCE RUPERT<- Fredericton 
10,000 to 25,000) Simcoe Quebec North Shore Galt 
Sorel Rimouski Grand Falls 
Stratford Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Grande Prairie 
Summerside St. Stephen Kentville 
Trail-Nelson TRURO< Lachute-St. Therese 
+VALLEYFIELD Lindsay 
Victoriaville Medicine Hat 
WEYBURN<- Montmagny 
Woodstock, N.B. NEWCASTLE 
Yarmouth North Bay 


a er ee ee eee 
->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For an 


explanation of the classification used, see page 57. 
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Current Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 


























Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(000’s) 
TOTAL CIVILIAN TEA BOURSEOR CE fare crcccrc te tee (000) Octesl'5 Ue 0.0 + 4.7 
plOye dd Mere eke A eves Meccan eee vases akg oo ee ee (000) Octals 7,324 + 0.2 + 4.5 
WA OT TCUMEU Sse eos Rea enc c he asta totes Seek te wees eer ete eee er eee (000) Ocimis 561 — 7.0 =11.2 
Doo ter-¥°4g (6101 (AU8 Kase RRR os en en eer eR Re BS ERLE enon re ean ee ot: (000) Octet's 6,763 + 0.8 + 6.1 
Patd WOLKEIS Sot ee eet eee soe ae ee ae (000) Oct. 15 6,252 + 0.4 + 6.3 
At WOrtks3 dS WOULS OF MMOL meacettwecsceeeeonee onan ee (000) Oct. 15 4,041 —33.9 + 3.1 
AC WOrkslesstthaml 55) NOULS :sstesssorssce teeters erect tere eee (000) OciniS 3,019 +234.3 + 5.7 
Employed) Dutsn@trat WiOli Kes sceeee eee ete ane eine eee (000) Octal 264 —11.7 +13.3 
MI nemploye do vst Seis cucsccptecses tee terecn te aenichek Coe Ta (000) Oct. 15 195 — 4.9 +14.0 
ANCA G sii dss atossec bacon saa as eieae eae wo signa eee ee ae eee (000) Oct. 15 28 + 3.7 +21.7 
Quebee.scscsioteds ds A ee ee ee ee eee (000) Oct. 15 73 — 2.7 — 2.7 
Ontario. Pec EEP8s chs cee ee ee OE eee (000) Oct. 15 50 —13.8 +35.1 
PLAITIC. ile Fiat oc See ee ee (000) Oct. 15 16 0.0 +23.1 
PACTS. ie rece ees tes taste ee a cb. crates Patt os o010 eee eee Oe ee (000) Oct. 15 28 — 3.5 +21.7 
Without works ard See kn ow OL Kage e ese es eee en (000) Oct. 15 184 — 6.1 +14.3 
Onitemporary, layotupiorsO day sss. weet ere eee ere (000) Octs15 11 +22.2 +10.0 
INDUSTRIAL EVIE O Yai IN Tar (19 Gili—1 0) rcneen scene nent nets eee eee July IPA a5) — 0.7 + 4.9 
Manutactunins) ennployiacita Gl Gil 11100) eeeeespeeeete a aerate tet eee erennen ner eeeree etna July BT — 2.3 + 4.4 
TMIMIG RATION Scooters cite cess sea enc tas cccetee ent seni one eee ee eee ce Ist 9 mos 144,534 — +33.3 
Destined to: the labour forces ssi sc eee Ist 9 mos 74,333 — +33.8 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes and! LOCKOUtS yes coir asec eae nyo a Rs aI eee cae tee nae eee ee October 94 —25.4 + 8.0 
No; of workers involved iccccc2 x tessecceecs ccs 5sc0se co on ete eee een October 25,006 —84.5 +55.5 
Duration tema: ays esses ee eae ie eae ee eee a October 195,600 — 64.5 +21.1 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Avyetage weekly waresiand salaries (ind i COlnps)seeceee- essa ee: arene ere eee July $96.53 + 0.6 + 6.1 
Average hourlysearnin gs (mit o:) i scerenccutssc: coer taceeer ent enon ceenereaeceeea July $2.23 0.0 + 6.7 
ASVETALS NOUNS WOR KC GN [CEN VCS Ka (TT De) aeemeeee ae eretees a eee etre eee meer July 40.6 — 0.3 — 0.5 
AVetage, Weekly WaGes (Imig, in. uscensncesscceettoncssaceab sa Anetta Retae nt ae ete eter ee eae oe July $90.57 — 0.3 + 6.1 
Consumenpncedmdex (1949100) ere cressceesteccere eae meeneee rete ante aeeee nee ea October 145.3 + 0.1 + 4.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)..............0.0.0.. July 108.5 — 0.7 + 2.1 
Lotal Jabourm: inCOmie sc scce seco te retreats cases seek RO cere ee ere oe 000,000. July $2,472 — 1.0 +12.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
‘Total (average: 1949 = 100). iacccsi oc sesarecsae eee eee ee September 2197.9 + 6.5 + 6.1 
Miata Cur iri cr: <5, oc ceecestaceevaeossce seca cot eo Sera RE ae ee September 254.2 + 7.4 + 6.4 
Dra BOS ic sie esicose soucwaeetees cua ackancs sence gee eee ear Ee ies ee September Doss) +13.1 + 8.0 
Non-durables iis cccsscecs scvcedecse cass Pee eee eee ee eee September PM 0) + 2.8 + 4.9 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt+ 
SEALS 2 aocccckavtescate bed sicevis hel Sigh ec eeu oe ene ene September 10,149 +20.4 —10.2 
GOMPlethOns? srscat cis es oxcca scien eve a testes OSU eee ee ae Te eT Stee eee September 10,030 — 7.2 —11.7 
Under COMStEUCH OI. 52. .csdecus eres ser tte tee ee September 69,981 — 0.5 —24.0 





* Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. + Centres of © 
5,000 population or more. 
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Women’s Bureau 


By the Women’s Bureau 
Canada Department of Labour 


British Women Trade Unionists Discuss 


Night Work and Part-Time Work 


A report* prepared for the 36th An- 
nual Conference of British women trade 
union representatives deals with various 
aspects affecting women’s work, under 
some 34 headings. Among others, two 
items, night work for women and part- 
time employment, are of special interest 
in Canada at the present time. 


An earlier conference requested the 
Women’s Committee to study all issues 
involved in night work, and to bring into 
the open conflicting views on this con- 
troversial subject. 

Legislation passed in 1920, providing 
that “no young person or woman shall be 
employed at night in any industrial un- 
dertaking”, was amended in 1936 to ex- 
empt from responsible managerial posi- 
tions women who were “not ordinarily 
engaged in manual work.” The Factories 
Act of 1961 does not specifically mention 
night work, but it stipulates that employ- 
ment of women and young persons must 
not exceed 11 hours a day, and shall not 
begin earlier than 7 a.m. nor end later 
than 8 p.m. 


Women factory cleaners are _ not 
covered by this stipulation. The majority 
of women who work elsewhere than in 
factories, are also exempt. Hours worked 
in non-manual occupations have never 
been restricted. Consequently night work 
is prevalent in nursing, certain welfare 
work, the police force, air services, can- 
teens, and for telephone operators. 


There are conflicting opinions about 
the desirability of restrictive legislation 
in this matter. Those who favour a flexible 
attitude maintain that restrictions on 
hours may be prejudicial to women in 
employment, and may thwart attempts to 
achieve equal pay. They believe that a 
woman should be free to make a choice 
and should not be subject to restriction 
by law. 


Not Good for Anyone 


Although there has been no medical 
evidence that the physical effects of night 
work are worse for women than for men, 
it is admitted that it is not good for any- 
one. In Sweden, a law forbidding night 





*Women Workers 1966, Report of the 36th 
Annual Conference of Representatives of trade 
unions catering for women workers, Trades 
Union Congress. 
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work for women was repealed and later 
replaced with legislation prohibiting night 
work for both men and women except 
in certain essential services. 


Those who favour continuation and ex- 
tension of the ban to all women workers 
argue that night work has harmful 
physical effects—tiredness, greater pro- 
neness to accidents, and digestive dis- 
orders. They maintain that these effects 
have a greater impact on women because 
of the dependence of the family on the 
woman. A further argument put forward 
is based on moral grounds, and has to 
do with the risks that arise when women 
have to travel to and from work through 
deserted streets. 


The Committee lacked information 
regarding the number of women actually 
working at night and the kind of work 
they were doing. They were equally un- 
informed about the attitude of the unions 
and of the women themselves to a pro- 
jected change in the legislation. Although 
the Minister of Labour was empowered 
to grant exemptions from restrictions un- 
der certain circumstances, and the grant- 
ing of such exemptions was publicized, 
there was no accurate information about 
the number of women actually working 
at night. 


Since it had been announced that the 
Ministry of Labour would be undertak- 
ing case studies on employment restric- 
tions covering women and young persons 
and their effect on productivity, the 
Women’s Committee deferred further 
study on the subject. 

The study of changing patterns in 
women’s employment drew attention to 
the growing importance of part-time 
work. Except in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, where a periodic survey has 
been made for some years, and in the 
public service, there was no accurate 
source of information on the extent of 
part-time work performed. 

The Ministry of Labour, drawing on 
information compiled in the 1961 census, 
reported the number of part-time women 
workers as 25 per cent of the “econom- 
ically active.” This represented a 10-per- 
cent increase since the 1951 census. In 
Canada, data compiled from the 1961 
census indicated that 17.3 per cent of 
the female wage earners worked “less 


than 35 hours” per week.? 

A list of the occupations with more 
than 25 per cent part-time workers 
showed charwomen and cleaners at the 
top with 84 per cent, followed by 
waitresses with 58 per cent, and shop 
assistants with 32 per cent. Among cloth- 
ing, food, drink, tobacco, laundry and 
dry cleaning workers, 26 per cent were 
working on a part-time basis. 

The report further indicated that the 
proportion of part-time workers in a par- 
ticular occupation was not related directly 
to the total number of women employed 
in it. For instance, there were over a 
million women clerks and cashiers— 
more than in any other occupation, but 
the proportion working part time was 
only 15 per cent. Similarly, only 13 per 
cent of the typists and 10 per cent of 
the telephone operators were employed 
on a part-time basis. 


More Study Warranted 


It was noted that the information used 
was five years old; and in one particular 
instance, that of nurses, recent statistics 
showed that although part-time nurses 
made up 20 per cent of the total in 1961, 
the proportion had increased to 35 per 
cent by 1964. Thus the continuous 
growth of part-time work, and prospects 
for substantial increases in the future, 
warranted closer attention and study. 

Many married women worked part 
time because they wished to, others did 
so because suitable full-time work was 
not available. Some women part-time 
workers were expected to work harder 
during the short peak hours than their 
full-time colleagues. At the same time, 
they might not be eligible for the same 
benefits as full-time workers. They might 
be at a further disadvantage if costs of 
travel and child care were the same as 
for full-time workers. 

From the trade union point of view, 
it was more difficult to organize part- 
time workers than regular employees; 
and they constituted a threat to the effec- 
tiveness of union machinery and to the 
security and working conditions of those 
who worked full time. 





+Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. XIX, 
Women and Part-time Work in Canada, 
October 1966, 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


By the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Standards for Workshops Developed 


About 65 persons from all parts of 
Canada attended the recent seminar in 
Toronto sponsored by the Canadian 
Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled 
in co-operation with the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children, Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, Cana- 
dian Mental Health Association and the 
federal and provincial governments. 
Those who attended were specialists in 
the field of rehabilitation, and repre- 
sented voluntary agencies, workshops and 
governments. 

The purpose of the seminar was to 
study, develop, and approve a set of 
basic standards for rehabilitation work- 


shops. 
The guest speaker was Antonio C. 
Suazo, Executive Director, National 


Association of Sheltered Workshops and 
Homebound Programs, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the development of 
basic standards, it was hoped that the 
seminar would reach agreement on a 
method by which sheltered workshops 
could most effectively achieve these 
standards. A discussion of a practical 
method of certifying those programs that 
do maintain effective standards was also 
on the agenda. 

Following the adoption of workshop 
standards, a resolution was approved 
calling for the setting up of a committee 
composed of a representative group that 
would undertake to lay the foundation 
for a proposed structure for a Canadian 
organization of sheltered workshops, thus 
carrying on the work begun at the 
seminar. The suggestions of the com- 
mittee were to be presented for con- 
sideration to all interested agencies. The 
committee, to be known as the Canadian 
Committee on Rehabilitation. Workshops, 
was to carry out this program during 
the next 12 months, when another meet- 
ing would be called to approve or amend 
the committee’s proposals. 





At the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Rehabilitation Council for the Dis- 
abled, held in Toronto on October 21, 
a number of awards were presented. 

The Reader’s Digest Award was 
presented to The Edmonton Aphasic 
Association. The award, which was given 
for “distinguished service in developing 
and expanding community rehabilitation 
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services for the handicapped during 1965- 
66”, was presented by R. J. Collins, 
Associate Editor of the Reader’s Digest 
Association (Canada) Limited. Mrs. 
Evelyn Unger, the founder of the Ed- 
monton Aphasic Association accepted 
the award on behalf of the. Association. 

Spurred on by the needs of her son, 
who had been diagnosed as ‘aphasic’, 
(aphasia is the inability to use or to 
understand spoken language as a result 
of defect or damage to the central nerv- 
ous system), Mrs. Unger sought out 
other parents whose children had similar 
difficulties. The result was that in April 
1963, the Edmonton Aphasic Association 
was formed, and in May, the group was 
accepted as a member of the Alberta 
Council for Crippled Children and 
Adults. With the advice and backing of 
the Council, the Association set to work 
to establish a school for the children in 
whom it was interested. 

In September 1964, one classroom 
with 10 pupils was set up in space pro- 
vided by a United Church in Edmonton. 
By September 1966, the school had 
grown to four classrooms, with 40 chil- 
dren attending. The Alberta Council sup- 
ports the school financially, and the 
Government of Alberta has recently pro- 
vided a grant for each child six years 
of age and over. 

At the presentation of the award, R. 
Bruce Grey, President of the Canadian 
Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled, 
explained that this organization had been 
chosen from among many nominated 
because it served as an example of what 
could be accomplished in the field of 
rehabilitation and education by individ- 
uals who, through their efforts, influenced 
the community. 

The award of $500 was accompanied 
by a framed certificate that acknowledged 
the work of lay people, interested in this 
field of special education, for a group of 
children heretofore deprived of suitable 
education. 


The “Timmy” Award 


The “Timmy” Award, established in 
1959 by the National Easter Seal Com- 
mittee, is in the form of a citation. It is 
presented to an individual who has 
rendered some outstanding service to 
disabled children through the Easter Seal 
Campaign. 


The award this year was presented as 
a combined award to a group made up of 
Foster Hewitt, Waldo Holden, Ken Soble 
and Conn Smythe. In 1947 these men, 
along with Len Hedley, a _ previous 
winner of this award, met to see what 
they could do to aid the annual Easter 
Seal Campaign. Their combined effort 
over the last 20 years has produced 
what has become known across the coun- 
try as “Timmy’s Easter Parade of Stars.” 

H. H. Popham, Chairman of the 
National Easter Seal Committee, pre- 
sented the plaques, which bear the in- 
scription: “Presented by the Canadian 
Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled 
in recognition of Distinguished Service 
to Crippled Children.” 


The C. W. Taylor Award 


The C. W. Taylor award, established 
to emphasize the important part played 
by many volunteers across Canada in 
making a happier life for the crippled 
child, was presented to David A. Amory, 
President of Chevrolet Motor Sales Com- 
pany of Montreal Ltd. This award is 
not an annual one. It is presented only 
to a person who, over a period of years, 
has demonstrated distinguished leader- 
ship in developing more adequate serv- 
ices for the handicapped in his own 
community, in his province and across 
Canada. 

In spite of his various business in- 
terests, Mr. Amory has devoted much 
of his time and effort to promoting serv- 
ices for crippled children. In 1939 he 
became President of the Province of 
Quebec Society for Crippled Children, 
and from 1952 to 1954 he served as 
President of the Canadian Council for 
Crippled Children and Adults. In 1953, 
he was awarded the Coronation Medal 
by Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II, for 
his work with the Canadian Council for 
Crippled Children. 

Mr. Amory is Past Governor of the 
School for Crippled Children (now known 
as the Mackay Center for Deaf and 
Crippled Children); Governor of the 
Montreal Children’s Hospital; Governor 
and Past Vice-President of the Reddy 
Memorial Hospital; and Past Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Inter- 
national Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. He is the fourth person to win 
this award. 
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Older Workers 


By the Section on Older Workers 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Training Methods for Older Workers 


Procedures have not yet reached the level of refinement used in 


the training of children and adolescents, despite the increasing 


importance attached to adult training, says an OECD report 


In spite of the increasing importance 
attached to adult training by countries 
belonging to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, 
methods of training older workers have 
not yet reached the level of refinement 
used in the training of children and 
adolescents says the introduction to a 
new report issued by the OECD. 

This report “Training Methods for 
Older Workers,” written by R. M. Belbin, 
Ph.D. for the Manpower and Social 
Affairs Directorate of the OECD, is the 
subject of the following review: 


Utmost Flexibility 


“An active manpower policy calls for 
the utmost flexibility in the use of human 
resources. Economic and technical de- 
velopment demand individual and group 
changes not only from one occupation to 
another, but from one sector to another. 
To adjust to these changes in occupation, 
learning and re-learning are essential. 

“This report presents a comprehensive 
survey of current scientific knowledge on 
the changes in human capacities with 
advancing age, particularly in regard to 
learning ability and power of adaptation, 
and describes the various methods of 
training which have been used. The find- 
ings reflect the growing evidence that 
learning and training are possible even 
in the higher age groups, provided that 
the conditions necessary for such train- 
ing are established and the methods used 
are suitably adapted to the ever chang- 
ing human capabilities and needs.” 

At present, the very limited amount 
of experience in this field has given rise 
to a number of tentative and somewhat 
contradictory reports about the effective- 
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ness of the training of older adults. The 
report is therefore designed to bring to- 
gether the relevant information. It is 
divided into three chapters and conclu- 
sions. The first of these covers the scien- 
tific evidence available on the influence 
of age on learning capabilities; the sec- 
ond chapter gives an account of ex- 
periences in the training of older workers; 
and the third chapter deals with the vari- 
ous methods of training. 


Learning Capacity 


Chapter 1 discusses the work of ex- 
perimental psychologists in evaluating 
adult learning capacity. Experimental 
studies, starting early in the present cen- 
tury, show that older people can learn 
even to a fairly advanced age. The choice 
of materials, however, is very important. 
Loss in capacity to learn was found to 
be greatest with experimental “nonsense” 
materials, and least with materials that 
had meaning. Also studied were the ef- 
fects of comprehension, memory, reten- 
tion, rigidity in unlearning, motivation 
and intelligence. 

Influences that affect older peoples’ 
ability to learn reveal a good deal about 
how older people work. For example, 
accuracy is one of their strong points, 
so that the older worker tends to make 
fewer errors than the younger worker. 
In the matter of speed alone, however, the 
situation is reversed. The older worker 
should be allowed to work at his own 
pace, and not at a fixed speed. The im- 
portance of how the information is put 
before the older learner, and the need 
for careful evaluation of the older work- 
ers’ abilities, were also brought out. 


Many workers change jobs in their 
middle or later years for a variety of 
reasons. Those with readily marketable 
skills usually have little difficulty in find- 
ing suitable employment. Others, without 
these skills, tend to find re-employment 
in jobs low in skill, status and pay. Train- 
ing could put the better jobs within reach 
of this group. 

Chapter 2 deals with training experi- 
ences under various headings: retraining 
existing employees, training new employ- 
ees, retraining of workers following in- 
dustrial closures, special training schemes 
for older workers, and training of long- 
term unemployed. 


Although, in industry, attention to the 
special characteristics and needs of older 
trainees brings improved results, for 
scientific purposes the information ob- 
tained is insufficient to bring out the 
principles underlying the most effective 
training methods. 


Three Stages 


Evidence must therefore be sought 
from experimental studies performed 
under controlled conditions. This is the 
subject of Chapter 3. The evidence indi- 
cates that there are three stages in adult 
learning: 

—discovery: the trainee discovers the 
facts by active participation; 

—understanding: the trainee relates his 
learning to his previous experiences; 


—consolidation: practice and rehearsal. 


The complete report is available from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, or branch 
stores, under the title Training Methods 
for Old Workers—Report No. 2 in the 
series, Employment of Older Workers 
(OECD), at $2 per copy prepaid. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Condensed from “Teamwork in Industry” 
Published by the Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch 
Canada Department of Labour 


Five Aspects of Automation Discussed 


At Area Labour-Management Conference 


Five different aspects of automation 
were discussed at an area labour-man- 
agement conference in Guelph, Ont., in 
October. The one-day meeting, jointly 
sponsored by the Canada Department 
of Labour, Ontario Department of La- 
bour, Ontario Federation of Labour and 
nine local and district Labour Councils 
and Chambers of Commerce, attracted 
273 registered labour and management 
representatives. 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, explained at the closing din- 
ner the role of the federal Government 
in meeting automation. At the morning 
session Kenneth P. DeWitt, Assistant 
Director, Labour-Management Consulta- 
tion Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour, discussed the role that joint 
labour-management consultation can play 
in preparing for automation. 


Other speakers were: James W. Single- 
ton, Educational Director, Board of 
Education, Burlington, who spoke on 
training; Eamon Park, Toronto, Assistant 
National Director of the United Steel- 
workers of America, who discussed the 
social effects of automation; and Jim 
McNeal Jr., President, Budd Automotive 
Canada Ltd., Kitchener, who explained 
planning for automation. 


Major Tool 


In his remarks, Mr. Singleton said 
training progress in the past 10 years had 
been “startling” in its success, and that 
there was almost complete approval of 
training and retraining as a major tool 
for a healthy, productive society. 


Discussing the Federal Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act and 
the programs it offered the provinces, 
Mr. Singleton said, “The outline and 
original concept of the Act and its subse- 
quent agreements (with the provinces) 
is one of the most imaginative ventures 
on the educational scene... .”” He warned, 
though, that “artificial barriers” to edu- 
cation and training had to be removed 
if Canada was to make full use of its 
manpower resources. 
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“Educational requirements are being 
used as job and trade selection devices 
throughout our society. Artificially high 
standards are used to ‘weed out’ the num- 
ber of applicants. This fact is observable 
at all levels from the unskilled to the 
professional.” 


Key Factor 


oe 


Mr. Park stated that automation is “a 
key factor in stimulating rapid economic 
growth, thus making possible higher liv- 
ing standards for all . . .” but, he added, 
“it is also true that the introduction of 
technological change causes great hard- 
ships . . . So far, the group in our so- 
ciety that has been called upon to make 
the greatest adjustments are the working 
men and women. But the problems in- 
herent in the age of automation are na- 
tional in scope, and the costs involved 
must be shared by all segments of 
society—not foisted on those least able 
to afford them.” 


He stated that all groups—labour, 
management and government—had to 
share the blame in not preparing well 
enough for automation, and he urged 
“that we immediately pursue the various 
programs needed to make the process of 
adjustment . . . as painless as possible 
for the people involved... .” 

Mr. McNeal described automation as 
“an attitude toward production,” and he 
noted that, although some of its applica- 
tions had been “ill conceived,” others 
had produced excellent results, not only 
in the type and quality of production, 
but also in the creation of new work 
areas. 

“Both the federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments appear to have done a fine 
job in preparing for, and coping with, 
automation and its effects,” he said. 
“Technical and Vocational Training 
Programs 4 and 5 have resulted in many 
employees acquiring new skills demanded 
by automation. . . . This makes sense 
right down the line; as the employee 
learns higher skills, he increases his earn- 


ing power, and the company also benefits 
from improved operations. .. .” 


Innovations 


Outlining the federal Government’s 
role, Mr. Nicholson stated that, “to re- 
main competitive in world markets we 
must use every technological advance in 
automated equipment, processing, pur- 
chasing and marketing available to us, 
and we must continually encourage our 
manufacturers to seek quality design.” 


He added that “innovation, whatever 
its definition, does involve Government 
the moment it affects substantial numbers 
of individual Canadians through loss or 
change in their employment, and the 
moment it adversely affects whole com- 
munities or substantial segments thereof.” 


Mr. Nicholson described the various 
Government programs that are oriented 
to cushion and use automation—pro- 
grams operated by the Labour-Manage- 
ment Consultation Branch and the Man- 
power Consultative Service, together with 
manpower mobility, technical and voca- 
tional training, tax incentives for manu- 


facturers, and grants for industrial 
research. 


Mr. DeWitt pointed out that joint 
consultation between labour and manage- 
ment did not weaken the rights of either 
party, but was a most sophisticated way 
of settling major mutual problems before 
they reached the grievance or strike 
stage. He noted that “prior consultation” 
between labour and management was es- 
sential for technological change to be 
implemented equitably. 


The panel findings were mainly con- 
cerned with education and training. The 
consensus was that more technical teach- 
ers should be recruited from active work 
situations in order to keep abreast of 
modern techniques; that educational au- 
thorities should keep in close contact 
with management and unions to tailor 
training to actual needs; and that em- 
ployees should receive advance notice of 
impending change so that they could be 
retrained. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for five days during October. The 
Board granted 11 applications for certi- 
fication, rejected five such applications, 
ordered four representation votes, and 
granted one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month, the 
Board received nine applications for cer- 
tification and one application for revo- 
cation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of checkers and 
clerks employed at Sept-Iles, by Clarke 
Steamship Company Limited, Montreal, 
mue. (L.G.,.Aug, 1966,'p. 457). 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Grenier Express 
Inc., Shawinigan, Que. (L.G., Sept. 1966, 
ms 522). 

3. Dawson Miners’ Union, Local 564 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada), on be- 
half of a unit of employees employed 
in the Clinton Creek area of the Yukon 
Territory by Cassiar Asbestos Corpora- 
tion Limited, Clinton Creek, Y.T. (L.G., 
eict.. 1966,. p.. 589): 


4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Dawson Construc- 
tion (Northern) Limited, Whitehorse, 
Y.T., employed in the Whitehorse area 
Bieine Yi. (L.G., Nov.,.1966,_p., 657). 

5. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Branch Lines Limited, 
Sorel, Que. (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 657-58). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed in the company’s Tilbury 
Island-Victoria and Okanagan Lake 
barge and ferry services by the Canadian 
National Railways (Canadian National 
Barge & Ferry Service) (L.G., Nov. 
1966, p. 658). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed aboard the SS Prince George 
by the Canadian National Steamship 
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By the Employee Representation Branch 


Company Limited, Vancouver, 
(Ge Noves 196629: 658). 


8. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed in the company’s British Co- 
lumbia Lake and River Service by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Lake & River Service—Okanagan 
Lake) (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 658). 


9. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed aboard the Liquilassee by 
Porter Shipping Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
(L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 740). 


10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by McKenzie Barge & Der- 
rick Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., aboard 
towboats owned and/or operated by the 
company (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 741). 


11. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
and electricians employed by Northland 
Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
BeGie.G., Dec: 1966; p> 741). 


B.C. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, applicant, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, intervener (L.G., 
Sept. 1966, p. 521). The application was 
rejected because it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees eligible to 
cast ballots in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 


2. Syndicat national des employés des 
usines des chemins de fer (CSN), appli- 
cant, and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Montreal, Que., respondent 
(Angus Shops) (L.G., May 1966, p. 237). 
The following had intervened: Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen, Power Plant Operators, Oilers, 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Employees; Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men of America; Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion; International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers; International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers; International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees; Inter- 
national Molders’ and Allied Workers’ 
Union; United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada. The application was 
rejected because the proposed bargain- 
ing unit applied for by the applicant is 
not, in the opinion of the Board, appro- 
priate for collective bargaining in the 
circumstances. 


3. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 6536, applicant, Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation Limited, Clinton Creek, 
Y.T., respondent, and _ International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, intervener (L.G., Dec: 1966, p. 740). 
The application was rejected because it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
applicant, British Columbia Ferry Au- 
thority, Victoria, B.C., respondent (mas- 
ters, mates, radio operators) (L.G., Aug., 
1966, p. 457). The B.C. Government 
Employees’ Association and the Attorney 
General of British Columbia had in- 
tervened. The application was rejected 
for the reason that the Board is of the 
opinion that the Act does not apply to 
the Crown in right of the province of 
British Columbia. (Reasons for Judg- 
ment) (See No. 5 below). 


5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
applicant, and British Columbia Ferry 
Authority, Victoria, B.C., respondent 
(marine engineers, electricians) (L.G., 
Aug. 1966, p. 457). The B.C. Govern- 
ment Employees’ Association, and the At- 
torney General of British Columbia had 
intervened. The application was rejected 
because the Board is of the opinion that 
the Act does not apply to the Crown in 
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right of the province of British Colum- 
bia (Reasons for Judgment issued) (See 
No. 4 above). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Union of Public Employ- 
ees, applicant, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, respondent, International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada, inter- 
vener, American Newspaper Guild, in- 
tervener, and Syndicat général du cinéma 
et de la télévision (CSN), intervener 
(L.G., Sept. 1966, p. 552). The Board di- 
rected that the names of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees and the In- 


ternational Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and 
Canada appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and St. Maurice 
Dredging (1966) Ltd., Notre-Dame de 
Pierreville, Que., respondent (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 657) (Re- 
turning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

3. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, applicant, National Harbours 
Board, Montreal Railway Traffic Dept., 
Montreal, Que., respondent, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, intervener (L.G., Nov. 1966, 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Repre- 
sentation Branch are in Ottawa. 


p. 658). The Board ordered that the 
names of the applicant and the intervener 
appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union Local 106, General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879, and 
General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicants, 
Overnite Express Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondent, and Canadian Transporta- 
tion Workers’ Union 192, N.C.C.L., in- 
tervener (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 658). The 
Board ordered a new vote following a 
request for review and directed that only 
the names of the applicants would ap- 
pear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
A. F. Tulloch). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


W. A. McCulloch, et al., applicants, 
the Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, Local Union No. 848, 
Sydney, Glace Bay and New Glasgow, 
N.S., respondent, and the Hector Broad- 
casting Co. Ltd., New Glasgow, N.S., 
respondent (L.G., Oct. 1966, p. 590). The 
application was for the revocation of the 
Board’s order dated September 27, 1961, 
certifying the respondent union as bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the respondent company employed at 
Radio Station CKEC, New Glasgow, 
N.S. The granting of the application fol- 
lowed a representation vote ordered by 
the Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local 879, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Local Union 91, 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Local Union 141, General 
Truck Drivers’ Union Local 938, Trans- 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers’ Union Local 106, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Finch & Sons Transport Limited, Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. 
Emmerson). 

2. International Association of Ma- - 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on be-. 
half of a unit of pilots employed by | 
Quebecair, Rimouski, Que. (Investigating | 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). ‘ 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by North Shore ship- 
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ping Lines Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

4. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construc- 
tion and Building Material Employees’ 
Local Union No. 362, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Shorty’s Transport Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

5. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
and Building Material Employees, Local 
Union No. 362, General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers, Local 31 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


6. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Humphrey Con- 
struction Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. 
(Clinton Creek, Y.T., Project) (Inves- 
tigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

7. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Veteran Transfer Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

8. Vancouver Harbour Employees’ 
Association, Local 517, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the National Harbours Board, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

9. Vancouver 
Association, 


Harbour Employees’ 
Local 517, International 


Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, on behalf of a unit of security 
men employed by the National Harbours 
Board, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


N. Grant and S. T. Hannan, appli- 
cants, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, re- 
spondent, and the Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, Que., respondent. 
The application is for the revocation of 
the Board’s order dated June 30, 1952, 
as amended on June 29, 1965, in respect 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, employed in the of- 
fice of the Manager of Merchandise 
Claims, St. Lawrence Region (L.G. 1965, 
De foo )e 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During October, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. The Shipping Federation of Can- 
ada, Inc., and Locals 1039 and 1764 of 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Saint John, N.B. (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service, and Vancouver CPR Shipyard 
Workers’ Union, Local 1522, CLC (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton) and In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 857 (Conciliation Officer: 
J. D. Meredith). 

4. McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., and Local 987 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

5. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Island Fertilizers Ltd., Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., and Labourers’ Protective 
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By the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


Union, No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: 
HR: Pettigrove) (L:G., Dee. 1966, p: 
742). 

2. Monarch Transport Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Association, Local 401 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. D. Meredith) (L.G., 
Nov. 1966, p. 659). 

3. Canadian Marconi Company, Mont- 
real, and Salaried Employees’ Associa- 
tion (Marconi) (Special Services Divi- 
sion, Field Service Group) (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirer) (L.G., Aug. 1966, 
p. 457). 

4. Radio Trois-Riviéres Inc. (CHLN) 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Aug. 
1966, p. 458). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and Brotherhood of Railroad 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Trainmen (Dining Car Service Employ- 
ees) (no Conciliation Officer previously 
appointed). 

2. CHAB Ltd. (CHAB-TV) Moose 
Jaw, Sask., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Is:Gi,) Dec. 1966-7 p:47 42): 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Dining Car Service 
Employees) (see above) was fully con- 
stituted in October with the appointment 
of Dr. Louis Fine of Toronto, as Chair- 
man. Dr. Fine was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint rec- 
ommendation from R. V. Hicks, Q.C. 
and Harry S. Crowe, both of Toronto, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to 
deal with a dispute between La Télévi- 
sion de Québec (Canada) Ltée, and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employ- 
ees and Technicians (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 
742) was fully constituted in October 
with the appointment of the Hon. E. 
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Marier of Pointe Claire, Que., as Chair- 
man. Mr. Marier was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from Marcel Belanger of 
Quebec City and Claude Trudel of Mont- 
real, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to 
deal with a dispute between Rod Service 
Ltée, Montreal, and Le Syndicat Natio- 
nal des Employés de Rod Service (CSN) 
(L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 742) was fully con- 
stituted in October with the appointment 
of the Hon. P. A. Badeaux of Montreal, 
as Chairman. Mr. Badeaux was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from Marius Bergeron 
and Jean-Robert Gauthier, both of Mont- 
real, nominees of the company and 
union, respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in September to 
deal with a dispute between Consolidated 
Aviation Fueling and Services Limited, 
Montreal, and Lodge 869 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 
742 was fully constituted in October with 
the appointment of Judge Armand Syl- 
vestre of Montreal, as Chairman. Judge 
Sylvestre was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from H. McD. Sparks and Raymond 
Boulet, both of Montreal, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Air Canada, and International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodges 714 and 1751 (L.G., 
Dec. 1966, p. 742). 


2. United Press International of Can- 
ada, Ltd., and The Canadian Wire Serv- 
ice Guild, Local 213 of the American 
Newspaper Guild (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 
659). 


Board Report of Settlement 


Baton Broadcasting Limited, Agin- 
court, Ont., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Aug. 1966, p. 458). 


Settlement After Strike Action 


Dominion Auto Transit Company 
Limited (Windsor and Chatham ter- 
minals) and Dominion Auto Carriers 
Limited (Oakville terminal) and Local 
880 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L.G., Dec. 
1966, p. 742). 


Disputes Lapsed 


1. Brewster Transport Company Ltd., 
Banff, Alta., and Division 1374, Amal- 
gamated Transit Union (L.G., Oct. 1966, 
Da Ws 

2. North Canada Air Limited, Prince 
Albert, Sask., and Canadian Brother- 


hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L.G., Aug. 1966, p. 458). 





Wage Schedules 


During October, the Department of 
Labour prepared 330 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the fed- 
eral Government and its Crown corpora- 
tions in various areas of Canada for 
works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain serv- 
ices. In the same period, 180 contracts 
in these categories were awarded. In 
addition, 115 contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause were awarded 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, Defence Construction (1951) 
Limited and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Post Office, Public Works 
and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 
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in October 


Contracts awarded in October for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


Depart- No. of Aggregate 
ment Contracts Amount 

Defence 

Production 126 $ 1,243,004.00 
Post Office 33 509,493.42 
Royal Canadian 

Mounted Police 1 3,905.00 
Transport 1 3,441.02 


Also in October, the sum of $10,547.85 
was collected from 22 contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as 
a result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employ- 
ment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 
470 workers concerned. 


Insurance Registrations — 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On September 30, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,934,191 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 345,598, an increase of 
628 since August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 9,557 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,662 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 1,053 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remain- 
ing 1,842 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain bene- 
fits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 312 cases, 
102 against employers and 210 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as 
a result of false statements or misrepre- 
sentations by claimants numbered 556.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in September to- 
talled $34,981,469.09, compared with 
$36,046,963.82 in August and $32,957,- 
684.05 in September 1965. 

Benefits paid in September totalled 
$12,264,891.19, compared with $11,- 
821,420.49 in August and $11,501,411.94 
in September 1965. 

The balance in the Fund on Septem- 
ber 30 was $225,890,402.05, on August 
31 it was $203,173,824.15, and on Sep- 
tember 30, 1965 it was $102,913,044.68. 


Laval University convention 


The value of the strike as a means of 
collective action by workers to gain rec- 
ognition of their demands was one of the 
subjects of discussion at a Convention 
on Quebec Affairs at Laval University 
last November 9, 10 and 11. Students 
from the University’s Faculty of Law 
and the Industrial Relations Department 
invited several eminent persons to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

The general conclusion that emerged 
from the discussions was that in North 
America, strike action still remains “an 
essential element of economic and social 
life.” The conference suggested, how- 
ever, that it be adapted to the numerous 
changes that have occurred over the past 
few years in economic and social fields. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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Labour Law 


By the Legislation Branch 
Canada Department of Labour 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ontario Court of Appeal rules that, in certifying a union, the Canada Labour Relations Board 
acted within its jurisdiction and observed the principle of natural justice 


Alberta Supreme Court upholds a certification order and rules certiorari not applicable 


British Columbia Supreme Court refuses injunction to restrain picketing 


on the ground that a contractor has no status to apply for injunction 


On July 7, 1966, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal allowed an appeal from a de- 
cision of Mr. Justice Jessup of the On- 
tario High Court quashing a certification 
order. The Court of Appeal ruled that, 
in certifying a union, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board acted within its jurisdic- 
tion and observed the rule of natural 
justice, which, in the case at bar, de- 
manded that the persons to be included 
in the proposed bargaining unit should 
know that the application for certifica- 
tion had been made, that they should 
be given an opportunity to state their 
case if they so desired, and that the 
Board should act in good faith. 


Summary of Facts 


Before compulsory collective bargain- 
ing legislation became effective in Canada 
in 1944, the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees had, through 
voluntary negotiation, concluded agree- 
ments with the CPR in respect of the 
clerical staff in various station, freight 
and yard offices and freight sheds across 
Canada. After such legislation became 
operative, it obtained 18 certification 
orders covering clerical employees in 
general offices of the CPR and collective 
agreements were negotiated in each of 
these cases. At the time of the applica- 
tion for certification that led to the pro- 
ceedings before the courts, the brother- 
hood and the CPR were parties to 40 
collective agreements that brought to- 
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gether under a master agreement about 
7,200 employees. 

In June 1963, the brotherhood brought 
forward its comprehensive application for 
certification, proposing the establishment 
of a bargaining unit covering all clerical 
employees of the CPR in stations, offices 
and general workshops across Canada. 
The proposed unit would include the 
employees already covered by subsisting 
agreements (about 7,200 employees), 
and in addition those not previously 
included, who numbered around 3,200. 
Letters of objection to the proposed unit 
were sent to the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board by some of the latter group 
of employees representing a total just 
short of 1,700 persons. 

The Board’s answers to these peti- 
tions constituted an invitation to the 
groups of railway employees who were 
objecting to being included in the pro- 
posed new unit, to apply to the Board 
to intervene. None of these persons or 
groups availed themselves of this invi- 
tation, although they constituted more 
than half of the employees being sought 
for inclusion in the bargaining unit. The 
Board sent the letters to the first person 
who signed the petition in each case, on 
the assumption that the recipient would 
communicate the contents to the other 
petitioners. 

On June 7, 1965, the Board, after a 
hearing at which none of the petitioners 
were represented, certified the brother- 
hood as a bargaining agent for a new 


bargaining unit as requested, comprising 
approximately 10,309 employees. Of 
these, some 7,300 were found to be 
members of the brotherhood. 


Order Quashed 


The certification order was challenged 
in certiorari proceedings. On March 9, 
1966, Mr. Justice Jessup of the Ontario 
High Court quashed the order on the 
ground that, in determining the appro- 
priateness of a bargaining unit under 
Section 9(1) of the federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
the Board did not observe natural justice 
nor, in particular, the principle of audi 
alteram partem. Mr. Justice Jessup held 
that any employee who might be included 
in a determined bargaining unit was a 
party whose rights were affected. Accord- 
ingly, in a situation where an employee 
who had signed a petition objecting to 
a union’s being his bargaining agent did 
not have notice of the union’s applica- 
tion, and was not given the opportunity 
to be heard, the Board’s certification 
order should be quashed (Regina v. 
Canada Labour Relations Board et al., 
Ex parte Martin et al. (1966) 56 D.L.R. 
(2nd) p. 491; 66 CLLC, para. 14,127). 

The Board and the union appealed 
Mr. Justice Jessup’s decision. 


Certification Order Restored 


On appeal, Mr. Justice Laskin, in his 
reasons for judgment, held that the case 
at bar could not be reviewed on cer- 
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tiorari because there was no excess, Or 
loss or declining of jurisdiction on the 
part of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. If the proceedings in the courts 
had been by way of general appeal, Mr. 
Justice Laskin would have been inclined 
to set aside the certification order be- 
cause, in his view, the Board showed 
poor judgment in exercising its discre- 
tion under the governing statute and its 
governing rules. But certiorari proceed- 
ings are not appeals; and the fact that 
the Board acted unwisely by failing to 
instruct the employer to post copies of 
the application for certification in its 
various offices across Canada, does not 
mean it acted without or beyond its juris- 
diction. He stated that a court should 
not translate into a question of jurisdic- 
tion its objections to the manner in which 
the Board has exercised the powers 
granted by the Legislature. 

Regarding the issue of natural justice 
that the Board was bound to observe 
even though it was given by the statute 
a very wide discretion in the exercise of 
its powers, the Court of Appeal held that 
in the case at bar the requirements of 
natural justice demanded that the per- 
sons concerned should know of the ap- 
plication that was being made to include 
them in a bargaining unit; that they 
should be given an opportunity to state 
their case if they so desired; and that 
the Board should act in good faith. 

The court held that, under the rules of 
procedure of the Board, the petitioners 
were not entitled as of right to previous 
notice. It was obvious, however, from 
the form of the petitions they sent to the 
Board, that they were acquainted with 
the purpose of the application for certi- 
fication. Furthermore, if the petitioners 
had availed themselves of the Board’s 
invitation to intervene, they would for- 
mally have become interested parties to 
the application, and as such entitled to 
official notice thereof. Thus, the peti- 
tioners had ample opportunity to assert 
a claim to participate in the certification 
proceedings. But they failed to do so; and 
therefore the alleged violation of natural 
justice by the Board could not be ac- 
cepted. 

The Court of Appeal set aside the 
decision of Mr. Justice Jessup and re- 
stored the Board’s certification order. 

Regina ex rel. L.R.B. (Can.) et al. v. 
Martin et al. and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, 66 CLLC, para. 14,144. 


ALBERTA 


On June 8, 1966, Mr. Justice Dechene 
of the Alberta Supreme Court dismissed 
an application for certiorari and upheld 
a certification order issued by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations on the 
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ground that, although the decision of the 
Board was based on an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the union’s constitution, such 
an error was not a case involving error 
of law on the face of the record, or any 
excess or want of jurisdiction that would 
justify quashing the certification order 
on certiorari. 


Certification Order 


On August 10, 1965, the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations certified 
the Sheet Metal Auto Body, Motor 
Mechanics and Allied Production Work- 
ers, Local 414, Edmonton, as the bar- 
gaining agent of a unit of employees of 
Stedelbauer Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd., 
consisting of “all the employees of the 
company, with the exception of office 
workers, salesmen and supervisory per- 
sonnel.” 


Certiorari to Quash 


The company applied for an order 
of certiorari to quash the decision of the 
Board on the following grounds: 
—failure to inquire properly into the 

question of whether the union was in 

fact a proper bargaining agent, having 
regard to the constitution and bylaws 
of the union; 

—failure to determine whether or not 
the employees of the company, for 
whom application for certification was 
made, were entitled under the consti- 
tion and bylaws of the union to be 
members; 

—grant of certification was made without 
requiring a vote of the employees, 
when the evidence disclosed that the 
employees had paid an initiation fee 
of only $1, when in fact the union 
constitution called for an initiation fee 
of a greater amount of money; and 
that no proper dispensation was ob- 
tained from the international consti- 
tution; and 

—grant of certification was made to the 
Sheet Metal Auto Body, Motor Me- 
chanics and Allied Production Work- 
ers, when in fact an application for 
certification was made by the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, Local 414, and when there was 
no evidence before the Board that the 
said Sheet Metal Workers’ Interna- 
tional Association, Local 414, had 
changed its name. 


Mr. Justice Dechene noted in his rea- 
sons for judgment that the company’s 
argument rested mainly on the following 
points: The union had no jurisdiction to 
accept the company’s employees among 
its members because: 

—they were all employed as mechanics 
and not as body repair men; 


—the employees did not pay the dues 
required by the constitution of the 
union; 

—all the employees were paid on a 
“flat rate or piece work” system; and 

—the name of the union had been 
changed. 


Regarding the issue of whether the 
certified union was in fact a proper bar- 
gaining agent, and whether it could ac- 
cept the company’s employees among its 
members, having regard to the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the union, a ref- 
erence was made to the power of the 
general president of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association as de- 
fined in Art. 3, Section 1 of the union 
constitution which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

The General President shall preside 
at all meetings and conventions of this 
Association and at meetings of the 
General Executive Council. He shall 
preserve order, and in all cases where 
the vote is equally divided in a con- 
vention or meeting of the General 
Executive Council, he shall cast the 
deciding vote. He shall enforce all 
laws of the Association, decide all 
questions of order and usage, interpret 
and decide all points of law and con- 
troversies, and decide all constitutional 
questions. 


Art. 3, Section 2(g) of the constitution 
reads, in part, as follows: 
The General President shall have full 
authority to specify, designate or 
change the specific territory and classes 
of work over which each local union 
or district council shall exercise juris- 
diction, to organize and charter addi- 
tional local unions or district councils 
in accordance with this constitution, 
and to determine the specific territory 
and classes of work over which newly 
chartered locals or district councils 
shall have jurisdiction. 


The general president of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion wrote on January 29, 1965, the 
following letter to Raymond A. Gall, 
international organizer at Edmonton: 

Please be advised that you have my 
permission under Article 10, Section 
2(e) of the International Association’s 
constitution to organize auto body 
workers, motor mechanics and other 
allied production workers in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, and that all such per- 
sons are eligible for membership upon 
application and the payment of the 
initiation fee which, pursuant to the 
said section, is hereby set at $1. 


Board in Error 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Dechene 
the Board’s decision was wrong. The 
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general president’s authority to “interpret 
and decide all points of law and contro- 
versies and decide all constitutional ques- 
tions” (Art. 3, Section 1 of the union’s 
constitution above cited) could not rea- 
sonably be wide enough to include an 
altogether different class of workers than 
that which was originally covered by the 
constitution. Moreover, on the evidence, 
the company in the case at bar did not 
have a single employee who could be 
classified within the terms of the union’s 
written constitution. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Dechene, 
if the court proceedings were in the 
nature of an appeal, the court would find 
in favour of the applicant because the 
Board had erred in its determination. 
But the application at bar was by way of 
certiorari and to succeed on certiorari 
the company needed to show either lack 
of jurisdiction, breach of natural justice, 
or an error on the face of the record. 


Reviewability on Certiorari 


Mr. Justice Dechene noted that the 

Board had been entrusted by the Act 

-with jurisdiction that included the juris- 

diction to determine the existence of a 

fact that was “a condition precedent to 

the exercise of jurisdiction.” The fact to 
be decided in the case at bar was that 

“the applicant union had as members a 

majority of employees.” In /nternational 

Brotherhood of Elec. Workers Local 213 

and Labour Relations Board (B.C.) (L.G. 

1955, p. 83) and in re Bakery & Con- 

fectionary Workers International Union 

of Amer. Local 468 (L.G. 1950, p. 703) 

Mr. Justice Whittaker, in applying the 

B.C. Act, took the position that a court 

should not interfere with a board’s statu- 

tory duty to make findings of fact, even 
when it disagrees with those facts that 
thereafter become the basis for the 

_board’s jurisdiction. The British Colum- 

bia legislation applied in these two cases, 

provided that certification of a trade 
union could be granted under two 
methods: 

—by satisfying the board that the trade 
union applying for certification had, 
as members in good standing, a ma- 
jority of the employees in the unit; or 

—if in doubt on that question, a vote of 
the employees might be ordered. 


In the case at bar, there was a third 
ground of certification, under Section 63 
of the Alberta Labour Act, that enabled 
a majority of the employees in a unit 
to select a bargaining agent. These em- 
ployees must be members in good stand- 
ing according to the constitution and 
bylaws of the applicant, or they must 
have applied for membership and paid 
the initiation fee not longer than three 
months before the application was made. 
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The record, in the case at bar, showed 
that application for membership, and 
presumably payment of the fee, took 
place one week before the application 
to the Board. 

Another ground for the application to 
quash the decision of the Board rested 
on the allegation that the employees did 
not pay the dues required by the consti- 
tution. They paid an initiation fee of 
$1, pursuant to the general president’s 
letter of January 29, 1965. The union 
constitution provides a fee of $15 during 
the first 90 days after the issue of a 
charter, and $25 thereafter; but it also 
provides by Art. 10, Sec. 2(e) that the 
general president may, in peculiar con- 
ditions, authorize a lesser amount “for 
a specified purpose and for a specified 
period of time.” Mr. Justice Dechene 
noted that no purpose or time were 
specified, and that he would not have 
accepted such a letter. However, the 
Board was obviously “satisfied” within 
the meaning of the Act, and therefore 
the court could not interfere. 


Another ground for the application for 
certiorari was based on the fact that all 
the employees were paid “on a flat rate 
or piece work” system. 


Art. 16, Sec. 1(c) of the international 
constitution stated, as follows: 


t . and no person compensated 
on a lump sum, piece work or other 
basis, which is not in accordance with 
the wage scales and working condi- 
tions established by this association 
and the local unions and councils af- 
filiated therewith, shall be eligible to 
make application for membership or 
be accepted or continued as a member 
of this Association. . .” 


This provision presupposes an existing 
union with wage scales and working 
conditions previously negotiated. The 
union’s position was that those were pre- 
cisely the reasons why the union was 
being organized, and both the Board and 
Mr. Justice Dechene found this answer 
acceptable. 


Finally, the company’s argument dealt 
with a change in the name of the local 
unit, from the time of the grant of the 
charter. On March 10, 1965, the general 
secretary-treasurer wrote to the interna- 
tional organizer in Edmonton, giving offi- 
cial notification that the appropriate 
name of the newly chartered local un- 
ion was “Sheet Metal Auto Body, Motor 
Mechanics and Allied Production Work- 
ers, Local No. 414.” Yet, the application 
for certification on June 21, 1965, was 
made on behalf of “Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, Local 414.” 

The Board’s file and the correspon- 
dence used both names at various times. 


The order of certification dated August 
10, 1965, used the name prescribed by 
the general secretary-treasurer. In the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Dechene, the in- 
clusion in the name of the words “Auto 
Body, Motor Mechanics” was not au- 
thorized by the union constitution and 
gave a wrong impression. Yet, in his 
view, the Board had been “satisfied,” 
and unless conditions could be shown 
that justified a writ of certiorari, the 
court was powerless to interfere. 


Certiorari not Applicable 


Mr. Justice Dechene stated that cer- 
tiorari Was available to correct errors 
of law on the face of the records. In the 
case at bar, if the Board erred, such 
errors were mistakes of fact, consequently 
certiorari was not available. 

Mr. Justice Dechene dismissed the 
application for certiorari and upheld the 
certification order. 

Re Alberta Act, Stedelbauer Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile Ltd. v. Board of Industrial 
Relations of Alberta and Sheet Metal 
Auto Body, Motor Mechanics and Allied 
Production Workers, Local No. 414, 
(1966) 56 WWR, Part 12, p. 747; 
66 CLLC, para. 14,140. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


On June 2, 1966, Mr. Justice Kirke 
Smith of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court dismissed a motion for an interim 
injunction to restrain peaceful picketing 
by school employees in support of a legal 
strike, on the ground that the plaintiff, 
who was a contractor employed by a 
School Board to extend and modify 
premises owned by the Board, had no 
status to apply for an injunction, since 
he had no proprietary interest in the 
land and premises in question. 


Summary of Facts 


Local 389 of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees was on strike against 
the Corporation of the City and District 
of North Vancouver, the North Shore 
Union Board of Health, and the Board 
of School Trustees, School District 44 
(North Vancouver). The strike was legal 
and the picketing was conducted in a 
peaceful and orderly manner. 

The School Board employed a con- 
tractor to extend and modify premises 
owned by the Board and occupied by a 
school. There was only one access road 
to the existing school buildings and the 
additions under construction. Some 
school employees picketed the entrance 
to this access road with the result, un- 
intended, that the members of the Car- 
penters’ Union employed by the con- 
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tractor and members of other unions 
employed by subcontractors, refused to 
report for work. 


Motion for Injunction 


The contractor brought a motion for 
an interim injunction to restrain the 
picketing. The plaintiff contended that, 
although the strike might have been 
legal, the picketing was illegal as contra- 
vening the provisions of Section 3(2) (c) 
of the B.C. Trade-unions Act. He 
pointed out the difference in wording 
between Section 3(1)(c) permitting a 
legally striking union to picket to per- 
suade anyone not to do business with 
“the employer,” and Section 3(2)(c) 
forbidding persuasion directed towards 
the doing of business with “any per- 


son.” The plaintiff claimed to be such a 
person. Because the picketing had re- 
sulted in his employees and sub-trades 
not doing, or refusing to do, business 
with him, it was therefore illegal. 


Status Lacking 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Kirke 
Smith, the contractor had no status to 
apply for an injunction, as he had no 
proprietary interest in the land and prem- 
ises in question. These were all owned 
by, and under the control of the School 
Board. The plaintiff’s right as a con- 
tractor to go on the land gave him 
no interest that would enable him to say 
that his business, as that word is used 
in the Trade-unions Act, was affected. 
Whatever damage there was flowed, not 


from any intentional or tortious act by 
the union, but because the contractor 
happened to be doing work on the prem- 
ises and property of an employer whose 
striking employees had a perfect right 
by statute to peacefully picket in the 
location chosen by them. Such coinci- 
dental and unintentional damage did not 
warrant the Court’s interference by in- 
junction in the right to strike and the 
collateral right to picket peacefully, as 
those rights are defined by statute. 


Motion for Injunction Dismissed 


The motion for injunction was dis- 
missed. Gadicke Construction Co. Ltd. v. 
Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
Local 398 et al. (1966) 56 WWR, Part 
11, p. 701; 66 CLLC, para. 14,142. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec raises general minimum wage rates 


British Columbia issues new certification rules for five trades 


Ontario Labour Relations Board reviews its Rules of Procedure 


In Quebec, amendments to the gen- 
eral minimum wage order raised the 
minimum wage to $1 an hour in Metro- 
politan Montreal, and to 90 cents else- 
where in the province, effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1966, with provision for further 
increases on April 1, 1967. 


In British Columbia, new regulations 
were issued under the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re- 
specting certificates of proficiency in the 
millwright, domestic radio and _televi- 
sion servicing, plumbing, steam fitting 
and pipe fitting, and sprinkler fitting 
trades. 

New regulations under the Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Act make full- 
time fire-fighters eligible for compensa- 
tion if they suffer a heart attack or a 
lung injury in the course of their duties. 

New Rules of Procedure were issued 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 

Alberta issued new apprenticeship reg- 
ulations for tile setters. 
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ALBERTA 
Apprenticeship Act 


The Alberta Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board has issued special regulations 
for apprentices in the trade of tile setter. 
Previously, apprentices in this trade were 
subject to the same rules as apprentices 
in the trades of bricklayer, mason and 
terrazzo worker, but in 1964, it was 
listed as a separate trade when the 
schedule of designated trades was re- 
vised. 


The minimum age for apprentices is 
16, but no upper age limit is set. 
Previously, preference was given to per- 
sons under 24 years of age. 


The minimum educational require- 
ment is Grade 9, or its equivalent, instead 
of Grade 8, but a person with less 
education may be accepted if he is 
recommended by a local advisory com- 
mittee and passes the prescribed exami- 
nation. 


The term of apprenticeship comprises 
four periods of 12 months each. Each 
period consists of at least 1,800 hours of 
employment, including time spent attend- 
ing prescribed technical courses. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeyman 
remains one to three. 

The minimum starting rate for appren- 
tice tile setters is now 55 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s rate. This 
must be increased to 65 per cent during 
the second period, to 75 per cent the 
third, and to 85 per cent in the fourth 
period of the apprenticeship. 


Gas Protection Act 


The latest edition of the Canadian 
Standards Association’s Code for gas 
burning appliances (B. 149-1966) was 
adopted, with a few changes, as regula- 
tions under the Alberta Gas Protection 
Act, instead of the earlier edition previ- 
ously used. 
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The new provisions were gazetted on 
August 15 as Alta. Reg 259/66 and 
260/66 and went into force September 1. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


In British Columbia, new regulations 
have been issued under the Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
respecting certificates of proficiency in 
the millwright, domestic radio and tele- 
vision servicing, plumbing, steam fitting 
and pipe fitting, and sprinkler fitting 
trades. 

To qualify for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in any of the five trades re- 
ferred to above, an applicant must sub- 
mit proof of having completed a period 
of qualifying time of at least 8,000 
hours and must pass the prescribed 
examination. Until February 28, 1967, 
however, a person currently employed 
in the lumber industry, who is paid as 
a journeyman millwright, may apply for 
examination even though he does not 
have the required experience. 

Holders of certificates of apprentice- 
ship issued by the Province of British 
Columbia or any province participating 
in the Federal-Provincial Apprenticeship 
Agreement may, upon payment of the 
prescribed fee, be issued a certificate of 
proficiency in any of these trades with- 
out examination. 

Commencing January 9, 1967, cer- 
tificates of proficiency will be compulsory 
in certain parts of the province for 
tradesmen in four trades—domestic ra- 
dio and television servicing, plumbing, 
sprinkler fitting, and steam fitting and 
pipe fitting. The only exceptions will be 
registered apprentices, persons employed 
during a probationary period, and_per- 
sons employed under special permits 
from the Minister or the Director of 
Apprenticeship. 

Certificates of proficiency will be 
compulsory in the domestic radio and 
television servicing trade in specified 
areas of Vancouver Island including 
Nanaimo, Esquimalt and Victoria. In the 
plumbing, sprinkler fitting, and steam 
fitting and pipe fitting trades, the new 
requirement will apply on Vancouver 
Island and in specified parts of the Lower 
Mainland area, including Vancouver. 

The regulations were gazetted on Oc- 
tober 13 as B.C. Reg. 197/66 to 201/66. 
Previous regulations for the radio, tele- 
vision and electronics trade were re- 
scinded. 
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Factories Act 


Regulations respecting elevating de- 
vices, the first to be issued under the 
revised Factories Act passed at the last 
session of the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture, were gazetted on October 13 as 
B.C. Reg. 206/66 and went into force 
on January 1, 1967. 


The latest edition of the Canadian 
Standard’s Association Code for Eleva- 
tors, Dumb Waiters and_ Escalators 
(B44-1966) has been adopted as regu- 
lations under the Act and made appli- 
cable to all elevating devices, effective 
January 1, 1967. 


The regulations also set out require- 
ments for certain elevating devices, in- 
cluding the submission of drawings and 
specifications of new installations or ma- 
jor alterations, specifications of inspec- 
tions and tests to be carried out by de- 
partmental inspectors and by owners, and 
the licensing of elevating devices. There 
are also special provisions governing belt 
lifts. 


Any manually-operated passenger ele- 
vator must be in charge of a licensed 
operator. A person applying for an ele- 
vator operator’s licence must be at least 
18 years of age. 


MANITOBA 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New regulations issued by the Mani- 
toba Workmen’s Compensation Board 
make full-time fire-fighters eligible for 
compensation if they suffer a heart at- 
tack or a lung injury in the course of 
their employment. 


If the following conditions are met, a 
heart attack suffered by a full-time mu- 
nicipal fire-fighter while actually engaged 
in the fighting of a fire or in prescribed 
training involving substantial physical, 
mental or nervous strain, is now to be 
deemed to have been suffered in the 
course of his employment, unless the 
contrary is proved: 


(a) the fire-fighter had been in con- 
tinuous service as a member of 
the department during the pre- 
ceding two years; and 


(b) at the time of entering the serv- 
ice, he had undergone a physical 
examination, including an _ ex- 
amination of the circulatory sys- 
tem, and had been approved for 
service as a fire-fighter. 


A. fire-fighter is not disqualified for 
benefit under this regulation by reason 
of having suffered a previous heart at- 
tack, whether compensable or not, if 
he was thereafter medically certified to 
be fit for service. 


A fire-fighter who becomes disabled 
by reason of lung injury is, unless the 
contrary is proved, deemed to have in- 
curred the disability in the course of his 
employment, if the type of lung injury 
is generally accepted in medical opinion 
as resulting from the inhalation of 
smoke, gases or fumes, or any two or 
more of these causes. 

Disability due to inhalation of carbon 
monoxide is deemed to have been in- 
curred in the course of employment, 
only if a medical ruling of disability due 
to carbon monoxide poisoning is made 
within 48 hours of exposure. 


The new regulation was gazetted as 
Man. Reg. 98/66 on October 15. 


ONTARIO 
Labour Relations Act 


New Rules of Procedure made by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board were 
gazetted as O. Reg. 264/66 on Sep- 
tember 10 and went into force on Sep- 
tember 1, the same day as Sections 1 to 
36 and 38 and 40 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Amendment Act, 1966. 


Some of the changes in the Rules of 
Procedure resulted from 1966 amend- 
ments to the Act such as those providing 
for the certification of a council of trade 
unions and empowering the Labour Re- 
lations Board to deal directly with juris- 
dictional disputes. 


One new rule provides that, if a coun- 
cil of trade unions applies for certifica- 
tion, it must, at the same time, file the 
documents upon which it intends to rely 
to satisfy the Board that each of its 
constituent unions has vested appropriate 
authority in the council to enable it to 
discharge the responsibilities of a bar- 
gaining agent. 

Under the new procedures with respect 
to jurisdictional disputes, a complainant 
or any person served with a notice of 
application must file the following with 
his reply: 

(a) any union constitution; 

(b) any collective agreement; 


(c) any agreement or understanding 
between trade unions as to their 
respective jurisdictions on work 
assignment; 


(d) any agreement or understanding 
between a trade union and an 
employer as to work assignment; 
and 


(e) any decision of any tribunal re- 
specting work assignment. 


In addition, such a person must file 
any other document relating to the work 
in dispute upon which he proposes to 
rely to support his case, as well as a 
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statement as to any area or trade prac- 
tic relating to the work in dispute, and 
pictures, diagrams or drawings of the 
disputed work. 

If a strike is imminent or is already 
taking place because of a disagreement 
over work assignment, a request to the 
Board for an interim order respecting 
work assignment or for cease and de- 
sist directions may be made by telegram. 

As before, there are special rules for 
the construction industry. 


QUEBEC 
Minimum Wage Act 


General minimum wage order (No. 4, 
1965) has been amended, increasing 
minimum rates by 10 and 15 cents an 
hour effective November 1, with pro- 
vision for further increases on April 1, 
1967. 

The general minimum is now $1 an 
hour in Zone I, which comprises Metro- 
politan Montreal (The Island of Mont- 
real, fle Jésus, fle Bizard and the Cham- 
bly and Taillon electoral districts). In 
Zone II, which takes in the rest of the 
province, the minimum wage is now 90 
cents an hour. 

On April 1, 1967, the general mini- 
mum will be increased to the levels 
recommended by the Minimum Wage 





Women’s Engineering Society 
plans conference in Britain 


Women scientists from five continents 
are planning to convene in Cambridge, 
England, July 1 to 9, 1967, for the Sec- 
ond International Conference of Women 
Engineers and Scientists, sponsored by 
the Women’s Engineering Society, Lon- 
don. The first conference was held under 
sponsorship of the Society of Women 
Engineers (U.S.) in New York in 1964. 

Supporting the sponsors will be pro- 
fessional associations of women engineers 
and scientists from France, Japan, the 
Philippines and the United States. 

Technical sessions, of which 10 are 
scheduled, on the theme, “Enough for 
Everyone—The Application of Tech- 
nology to World Food Problems,” will 
include papers by representatives from 
Britain, Brazil, Ghana, Hong Kong, Iran, 
Japan, Nigeria, the Philippines, U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., India, Italy, France, Scotland 
and Canada. 

“The Woman Professional Engineer” 
is on the agenda for discussion in the 
course of the sociological sessions, which 
will be opened by Mrs. J. R. Webb of 
the U.S.A., who is collecting world-wide 
statistics On Women in engineering. 
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Commission in October 1965 when rates 
were last revised, that is, to $1.05 an 
hour in Zone I and to $1 an hour in 
Zone II. 

Lower minimums are again payable 
for a period of 60 working days to per- 
sons on probation. The new rates for 
probationers are 85 cents an hour in 
Zone I, and 80 cents in Zone II. These 
rates are to be increased by 10 cents 
on April 1, 1967. 

Minimums for employees under 18 
years of age have been increased by 10 





Technical Note 


Under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, contact between the claimant and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local 
office operations, though Table E-3 includes 
data on regional office processing. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies either in person or by mail to the 
nearest local office of the Commission. An 
application for employment is completed— 
again, either in person or by mail—for a 
Canada Manpower Centre and, if a suitable 
vacancy exists, a referral is made. If suit- 
able employment is not available, a claim 
for Unemployment Insurance benefit is filed 
with the local office. The claim will be 
either an “initial” or a “renewal” depending 
upon whether or not it is necessary to com- 
pute benefit rights. On an initial claim, the 
claimant’s benefit entitlement is calculated, 
and this will be available for compensation 
of spells of proved unemployment during 
a period of one year,* unless used up prior 
to that time. When a claimant misses two 
successive scheduled reporting dates and 
subsequently files a claim, a renewal claim 
will serve to re-activate the claim, provided 
that there is still benefit available. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of recorded separations from employment 
during a month. However, to the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has just exhausted benefit and seeks re- 
establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new 
cases of recorded unemployment. Claims in 
the category “entitled to benefit” include 
initial claims on which the contribution 
requirements were fulfilled and no disqual- 
ification was imposed, and renewal claims 
allowed, with no disqualification. Claims 
“not entitled to benefit” consist of failures 
on initial claims due to insufficient contri- 
butions, and in addition, disqualifications 
imposed on either initial or renewal claims. 
Claims not completely processed at the end 
of the month are shown as “pending.” 


cents an hour to 75 cents an hour in 
Zone I, and to 70 cents in Zone II. On 
April 1, 1967, these rates will be increased 
to 85 cents and 80 cents, respectively. 

Weekly minimums are again set for 
watchmen provided with free lodgings. 
Rates for these employees have been 
increased by $5 to $50 a week in Zone I, 
and $45 in Zone II, with provisions for 
for further $5-increases next April. 

The amending order was approved by 
O.C. 1848 on October 19 and was 
gazetted October 29. 








to “E” Tables 


Claimants are required to report every 
two weeks either by mail or directly to the 
nearest local office. Information on the num- 
ber of claimants currently reporting to local 
offices is obtained by a count of individual 
unemployment registers in the currently 
active file at the month-end (Table E-2). 
Once a claim is taken, the document on 
which the record of activity is maintained 
(the unemployment register) is placed in 
the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession or the 
claimant finds work. The count of weeks 
on claim represents the number of weeks 
of proved unemployment since the most re- 
cent separation from employment. When a 
new employment register is prepared, be- 
cause the previous claim has terminated and 
a new entitlement has been computed, 
the number of weeks is calculated from 
the date of actual separation from employ- 
ment. Information on the number of weeks 
on claim is based on examination of a 20- 
per-cent sample of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasury 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and relate to transactions dur- 
ing a month. In some cases, the compen- 
sated unemployment would have occurred 
in a prior month. Data cover partial as well 
as complete weeks. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on an estimate of 
persons either working in insured employ- 
ment or on claim at June 1 each year. 
Monthly estimates of insured employment 
are projected from the June 1 figure, using 
employment indexes, for individual industry 
divisions as published in “Employment and 
Average Weekly Wages and Salaries” (Em- 
ployment Section, Labour Division, DBS). 
The number of claimants recorded at the 
month-end, as described above, is added to 
provide the total estimate. 





*When the “Training Allowance Act—1966” 
becomes operative, the benefit period may be 
as long as three years. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


By Unemployment Insurance and Pensions 
Section 


Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Month-end Claimants up 5 Per Cent 


From Total a Year Ago 


Approximately 165,000 claimants re- 
ported to local offices at the end of Sep- 
ternber, a 5-per-cent increase from the 
157,000 reporting at the same time last 
year, but almost 12 per cent, or 22,000, 
less than at the end of August. 

Males, who over the past five years 
averaged about 60 per cent of September 
month-end claimants, accounted for more 
than 80 per cent of the month-to-month 
decline. Compared with a year ago, the 
percentage of males among month-end 
claimants was unchanged; and as this 
suggests, males and females contributed 
proportionally to the increase. 


Approximately 116,000, or 70 per 
cent of all claimants were on claim for 
13 weeks or less, but of these, slightly 
more than 60 per cent were on claim 
for a month or less. Women accounted 
for half of all persons on claim for 14 
weeks or more, but less than 40 per cent 
of those on claim for less than 14 weeks. 

Three quarters of the year-to-year in- 
crease occurred in British Columbia, with 
virtually all the change in that province 
taking place among males. An increased 
number of claimants were recorded in 
all provinces except Nova Scotia and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


The following table presents in summary form, data concerning the more im- 
portant elements arising from the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Summary Table 





Cumulative Data 











Sept. Aug. Sept. 1966 
Activity 
Jan.to 12 months 
1966 1966 1965 Sept. ending Sept. 
(000’s) 
Insured population as at 
PHORM SCCS eek tact cc teu — 4,536 4,287 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
aL Otale weramrneaty, set. cre 73 84 1: O57: 1,554 
Litialaee. are 2 a2 63 48 801 1,174 
Renewalay fo5..k.-: 21 DA 24 256 380 
Claimants currently report- 
meat: local Ollices .......-.... 165 187 1357 Spay Spe ks 
Beneficiaries (weekly average) 122 114 116 pA esis 239" 
wyeeks compensated .......:..... 513 501 488 10,029 11837 
Benchtopaid ety sia Seer sc. $12,265) 11,820) 11;501 246,252 290,273 
Average weekly benefits ...... P3103" 25,609 23155 25.81 24.48 


Se a ee 


* Monthly average. 
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Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


It is estimated that, each week during 
the month of September, about 122,000 
beneficiaries were receiving an average 
of $23.93 each week, or a total of $12.3 
million during the month. Last year, 
there were 116,300 beneficiaries to whom 
a total of $11.5 million was paid, or an 
average weekly payment of $23.55. 
Comparable data for last month show 
113,800 beneficiaries receiving $11.8 
million, or an average weekly payment 
Ofea24-60; 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in 
local offices across Canada during Sep- 
tember numbered 73,000, virtually un- 
changed from the same period a year 
ago, but representing a decline of more 
than 10,000, or 13 per cent, from August 
1966. Almost 95 per cent of the cases 
were on behalf of persons separating 
from employment during the month; the 
balance was from persons whose benefit 
rights terminated and who were seeking 
re-establishment of credits. This is iden- 
tical with conditions at this same time 
last year, when 95 per cent of the claims 
emanated from new cases of unemploy- 
ment. 








A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. “Claimants” should not be in- 
terpreted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2587 


The claimant filed a renewal claim for 
benefit effective the week of December 
27, 1964. Benefit was paid for the weeks 


commencing December 27, 1964, and 


January 3, 1965. The claimant returned 
to work January 14, 1965. 


Subsequently, a nominal roll from the 
employer showed that the claimant had 
received statutory holiday pay for New 
Year's: Day; January 1, 1965,)in" the 
amount of $58.07. The claimant had 
reported no earnings for the week com- 
mencing December 27, 1964. 

On August 23, 1965, in response to 
a local office request for his explanation 
of the reported earnings which he had 
failed to declare, the claimant said: 

Due to snow, was out of work from 

December 19th to January 14th and 
did not know when I would return to 
work. Had I not worked thirty days 
after “Statutory” Holiday, I would not 
have received pay, so how could I 
have claimed I received payment 
ahead of time, if I hadn’t. And further- 
more, no camp cheque is received 
until the following two weeks after 
work resumes. 


On August 30, 1965, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant that his earn- 
ings for the week commencing Decem- 
ber 27, 1964, were $58.07 (Statutory 
Holiday Pay). 

On September 3, 1965, the claimant’s 
union appealed this disqualification to 
the board of referees on the grounds that 
the claims officer had erred in respect 
to the interpretation of Regulations 
LIZZ Cyl (307). LOL) (2 hares 

The board’s conclusion was that, be- 
cause New Year’s Day could not be 
considered other than as a statutory holi- 
day, the earnings had been properly de- 
termined and allocated. 

The decision of the insurance officer 
was sustained and the appeal dismissed, 
unanimously. On December 8, 1965, the 
Union appealed to the Umpire on the 
following grounds: 


... In the initial decision the claims 
officer relied on CUB 2390 (L.G. 
1964, p. 1011) for precedent and 
in this decision we contend the original 
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error respecting the disposition of the 
claim was committed. 

CUB 2390 deals with a claimant 
who “while on claim” received one 
week’s annual vacation pay, plus two 
days pay for statutory holidays which 
fell during the week for which the 
claimant received annual vacation pay. 

The claims officer in this case was 
required to determine whether or not 
Regulation 173(6) applied in respect 
to vacation pay and pay for statutory 
holidays falling in that week for the 
purpose of determining “usual normal 
earning” as referred to in the said 
Regulation 173(6). 

The claims officer so decided and 
allocated two days pay to the week 
commencing December 29, 1963, for 
purposes of determining earnings of 
the claimant in the benefit week com- 
mencing December 29, 1963. 

The facts of the case as outlined in 
CUB 2390 clearly indicate that the Un- 
ion agreement, covering the claimant 
in question, contains certain unique 
provisions in accumulating combina- 
tions. 


These provisions may be outlined as 
follows: 

(a) An employee, while actively 
employed, may declare a vacation 
period and subsequently if he is at 
the time of the vacation period on 
laid-off status he is considered to 
be on vacation and eligible to re- 
ceive vacation pay from his former 
employer for the declared vacation 
period. 

(b) A laid-off employee receiv- 
ing vacation pay under the terms 
above is eligible to receive addi- 
tional pay for statutory holidays 
which fall during a vacation period 
for which he is being paid while 
actually laid off. 


CUB 2390 indicates also that the 
claimant in question did receive pay 
for the declared vacation period and 
for the two statutory holidays while 
he was actually on claim as a recipient 
of unemployment insurance benefits. 

The decision of the claims officer 
was ultimately appealed to the Umpire 
and upheld by the Umpire. The de- 
cision of the Umpire clearly deals 


with the interpretation to be placed 
on Regulation 173(6). 

We submit that in the [claimant’s] 
case, Regulation 173(6) has no bear- 
ing and therefore the claims officer 
erred, relying on CUB 2390, and in so 
doing he likewise erred in his decision 
to deny unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to [the claimant] for the week 
commencing December 27, 1964.... 


We submitted to the board of ref- 
erees aS we now submit that the de- 
cision in respect to entitlement to bene- 
fits by the claimant rests in the relative 
interpretation of Regulation 173(7) 
and Regulation 173(3). We contend 
that Regulation 173(3) is the appli- 
cable section and not 173(7). There 
appears to be a conflict of intent be- 
tween Regulation 173(3) and 173(7) 
but only until the circumstances in 
respect to a claim are examined... . 


Article IX statutory holidays of 
the current master agreement 1964- 
1965 . . . embodies two principles in 
respect to pay for a statutory holiday 
and by so doing establishes pay for 
a statutory holiday as such. This prin- 
ciple is to be found in Article IX, 
section 3(a)(ii) which provides that 
under circumstances where an em- 
ployee is not employed by reason of 
the statutory holiday, and where he 
works his last regularly scheduled work 
day before and his first regularly 
[scheduled] work day after the holi- 
day, then he is paid for the holiday. 
Regulation 173(7) covers such a situ- 
ation as well as a situation where an 
employee receives pay for the statutory 
holiday by reason simply of being paid 
for such a day whether laid off or ter- 
minated prior to the statutory holiday 
in question. . . . If our reasoning is 
logical, then the claimant should not 
be disqualified by reason of Regula- 
tiom 173(7). 

Article IX, section 3(a) (iii) of the 
aforementioned master agreement 
qualifies pay for a statutory holiday to 
the degree that it becomes monies 
owing to an employee, who has been 
laid off, as consideration of his return- 
ing to employment with a specific 
employer (the employer who laid him 
off). This is further qualified to the 
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extent that the laid-off employee must 
return to such employment within 60 
calendar days of the day on which 
he was laid off. 

In the actual application of Article 
IX of the master agreement, an em- 
ployee who meets the terms of Article 
IX, section 3(a)(i) and who is laid 
off prior to a statutory holiday, even 
though he has worked his last regu- 
larly scheduled work day before the 
statutory holiday, is not entitled to pay 
for the holiday, nor is he able to de- 
clare as a claimant for unemployment 
insurance benefits that he will become 
entitled. 

The status of an employee under 
these circumstances (as is the case with 
the claimant) then changes. We sub- 
mit that a claimant under these cir- 
cumstances then comes within the 
scope of Regulation 173(3) in that 
he is the possible recipient of wages 
by reason of returning to work when 
called by his former employer, and 
[provided] that he reports for work 
on the first regularly scheduled work 
day that he is called to work, and 
[provided] further that this first regu- 
larly scheduled work day [on] which 
he is called to work falls within 60 
calendar days of [the] last regularly 
scheduled work day that he worked 
prior to being laid off... . 

Regulation 173(3) states that wages 
or salary earned in respect of the per- 
formance of services shall be allocated 
to the period for which earned. We 
submit that the claimant was required 
to perform a service, this being the 
commencing of work when called by 
his employer. 

Regulation 173(3) continues fur- 
ther, and in the case of monies paid 
in consideration of a claimant’s return- 
ing to or commencing work with a 
specific employer, they shall be allo- 
cated to the period for which payable. 

We submit that the claimant meets 
these requirements of Regulation 
173(3) in that he was required to re- 
turn to and commence work for a 
specific employer, and that only by 
so doing did he become entitled to 
the monies which he received. 

The question then develops as to 
what is the “period for which [benefit 
is] payable.” We submit that the Reg- 
ulation is met by the definition from 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary (second edition) which defines 
“payable” as “that may be discharged 
or settled by delivery of value.” 

We submit that the claimant met the 
requirements of Regulation 173(3) 
when he returned to work on Wednes- 
day, (sic) January 14, 1965, and that 
the moneys accruing to him in the 
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form of wages should be allocated to 
that period in which he delivered his 
services to his employer and by so 
doing met the terms of the master 
agreement. 

We submit that the moneys accruing 
to the claimant as the result of meet- 
ing the terms of the said master 
agreement can not properly be allo- 
cated to a period prior to the date 
on which the claimant fulfilled the 
final terms of the master agreement 
viz.: returning to and commencing 
work January 14, 1965. ... 

In view of the foregoing, we submit 
that the decision of the board of ref- 
erees dated November 3, 1965, should 
be set aside, and further that the 
claimant be declared to be entitled to 
receive unemployment insurance bene- 
fits for the week of December 27, 
1964, the same being a week in which 
he did not receive and for which he 
did not receive wages or other moneys 
as an employee of the [company]. 

We, therefore, request that the ap- 
peal of the claimant be upheld. 


On January 11, 1966, the insurance 
officer submitted the following observa- 
tions: 

1. The only point at issue in this 
case is the allocation of the earnings 
received by the claimant in respect of 
the statutory holiday occurring on 
January 1, 1965. 

2. The union’s appeal is based on 
the argument that because the pay- 
ment of $58.07 was conditional upon 
the claimant returning to work with 
his former employer within a certain 
specified time, which condition he sub- 
sequently fulfilled, these earnings 
should be allocated to the week in 
which the claimant returned to work 
(week commencing January 10, 1965). 
The union contends that this alloca- 
tion could be properly made under 
the provision of Regulation 173(3). 
This Regulation, however, provides 
that in the case of moneys paid in 
consideration of a claimant’s returning 
to or commencing work with a specific 
employer, they shall be allocated to 
the period for which payable. It is 
submitted that in the present case the 
period for which the sum of $58.07 is 
payable is the week in which Janu- 
ary 1, 1965 falls (week commencing 
December 27, 1964).... 

3. It is further submitted that the 
insurance officer in allocating the earn- 
ings to the week commencing Decem- 
ber 27, 1964 correctly applied Regu- 
lation 173(7) as that Regulation 
specifically deals with pay for a holi- 
day observed as such by law, custom 
or agreement. 


4. The board of referees upheld the 
insurance officer’s determination and 
allocation of earnings in respect of 
the claimant’s holiday pay, and it is 
submitted that its uanimous decision 
should be maintained. 

5. It is respectfully submitted that 
the Umpire’s decision in this case also 
[applies] to the case of [a man] whose 
circumstances are similar, with the 
exception that, as his claim was filed 
prior to Christmas Day, earnings for 
that day were applicable as well as for 
New Year’s Day. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


Article IX(3) (a) of the master agree- 
ment referred to by the Union merely 
says that the claimant must retain his 
Status as an employee after, as well as 
before, the statutory holiday if he is to 
be paid for the holiday. It does not con- 
vert the pay into a consideration for his 
returning to work. 

Whether or not the receipt of pay for 
a statutory holiday is conditional on the 
employee’s returning to work with a 
specific employer, once the pay is re- 
ceived by the employee, it becomes “pay 
for a holiday or non-working day ob- 
served as such by law, custom or agree- 
ment” within the meaning of Regulation 
173(7) and, pursuant to that Regulation, 
is to be allocated to “that day”—in this 
case, to January 1, 1965. 

As a consequence, I decide to dis- 
allow the Union’s appeal. 


CUB 2605 


The claimant filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit . . . on December 15, 
1965, and gave the following reason for 
separation: 


I quit my job voluntarily because 
of dissension in the plant, and also 
because of union dispute; whereas I 
am not a member of the Union, I 
felt I could not do my best for the 
company or myself by staying there. 
I felt management was expecting too 
much of me to go through picket lines 
and remain at work under these con- 
ditions. Whereas I am not trained for 
foreman, I held down a foreman’s 
position and also work required of a 
foreman. I have not any family. The 
picket line is still there on date of 
application of claimant... . 


The employer stated that the claimant 
had “left voluntarily.” 

The labour dispute referred to by the 
claimant arose when the Union claimed 
that the Agreement worked with the em- 
ployer included an undertaking by the 
employer to pay each employee a bonus 
of $25 in lieu of making the wage in- 
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crease retroactive. The employer denied 
commiting himself to such an undertak- 
ing, and a strike was started by 44 of the 
71 production workers, who set up picket 
lines at the entrance to the employer’s 
premises. 

There were eleven non-union office and 
supervisory employees and the claimant 
belonged to this group, having been made 
a foreman about 9 months before the 
work stoppage. 

The insurance officer reasoned that 

Although the claimant was not con- 
sidered to be financing the dispute, or 
to have a direct interest in the dispute 
as her terms and conditions of em- 
ployment would not necessarily be af- 
fected by any settlement, she was 
considered to have become a partici- 
pant by the voluntary withdrawal of 
her labour, thereby lending strength to 
those actively participating in the dis- 
pute, and to be subject to disqualifica- 
tion under the provisions of section 

63 of the Unemployment Insurance 

Act. 


The claimant was notified that she 
was disqualified and benefit suspended 
from December 14, 1965. 

The local office received the claimant’s 
appeal to the board of referees, together 
with the following reasons for appeal: 

... While employed at T... I was 
given the position of foreman, which 
disqualified me from taking part in a 
union. Therefore, I was not affected 
by any labour dispute that arose. I 
did not pay any union dues, nor am 
I financing the Union in any way. 

As of December 14, 1965, I ceased 
to be employed by [the company] and 
therefore have no interest in the dis- 
pute or its outcome. While employed 
as foreman, my earnings exceeded 
those of what the Union hoped to gain 
for the workers, by the signing of a 
working agreement. Being foreman, I 
would have gained nothing through 
this dispute. 

When this dispute started, I spoke 
to management regarding walking 
through picket lines. I decided 
that rather than brave the picket lines, 
and being fair to management (as I 
was no good to them staying home) 
I felt that it would be better if I were 
replaced. All people in my class of 
work at the plant, are still working, 
and are taking no part, whatsoever in 
the dispute. I left my place of em- 
ployment, at my own free will... 


In reply to a local office query, the 
employer said that (the claimant) was 
a member of the Union by her own 
admission but that she was made a 
forelady and was therefore ineligible for 
membership. When the employees went 
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out on strike, she quit her job because 
of her union connection. The employer 
also stated that the claimant’s job was 
available if she wanted it. 

A local office letter to the insurance 
officer provided additional information 
to the effect that the claimant, although 
included in the original bargaining agree- 
ment, was excluded as a member by the 
decision rendered subsequently that sup- 
ervisory personnel on salary would be 
so excluded. The letter stated further 
that, because of her own convictions 
regarding unions, the claimant did not 
wish to work for this employer while a 
labour dispute was in effect and she left 
voluntarily on the first day of the dis- 
pute. 

The board of referees heard the appeal 
and reached the unanimous conclusion 
that the claimant did leave her place of 
employment of her own free will, but 
not for the purpose of supporting or 
adding strength to the striking group, 
but rather because working conditions 
were disorganized and rendered unsatis- 
factory by inexperienced workers. The 
board also considered the evidence given 
in regard to her own personal convic- 
tions and fears. 

The board noted also that when the 
claimant was appointed to the position of 
forelady, she was then ineligible for 
union membership and therefore unin- 
terested in the dispute. 

The claimant had proved to the board’s 
satisfaction that she did not belong to a 
grade or class of workers who were in- 
volved in the labour dispute. They there- 
fore concluded that the claimant did not 
lose her employment by reason of a stop- 
page of work attributable to a labour 
dispute. 

The appeal was allowed. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and argued that the board of 
referees erred when it allowed the ap- 
peal on the ground that the claimant’s 
voluntary separation from employment 
was not for the purpose of supporting 
or adding strength to the striking group, 
but rather for the reason that working 
conditions were disorganized and she 
found it unsatisfactory to continue with 
inexperienced workers. It also considered 
the evidence given in regard to her own 
personal convictions and fears. Having 
decided that the claimant had voluntarily 
left her employment the board also erred 
in deciding that she had proved just 
cause for so doing. There is no evidence 
to show that the conditions were so 
intolerable after only one day’s trial that 
she had no other alternative but to leave 
without first assuring herself of other 
employment. It is submitted that the 
claimant acted imprudently in taking the 


initiative to leave her work and that just 
cause has not therefore been established. 
It is immaterial whether the claim- 
ant left her employment to honour 
the picket lines because of her union 
convictions, or whether she left be- 
cause the working conditions within 
the premises were disorganized due to 
the stoppage of work attributable to 
the dispute. . . The claimant’s act in 
withdrawing her labour, which had for 
effect to support and add strength to 
the striking group, is an incident giv- 
ing rise to her separation from em- 
ployment, which would not have oc- 
curred but for the dispute, and her 
action can only be interpreted as par- 
ticipation® 20 


In reply, the claimant’s representative 
made a further submission on which he 
emphasized the conclusion of the board 
of referees that the claimant was a fore- 
lady and was not eligible for union 
membership and therefore had no direct 
interest in the Union; and that she was 
not participating in, financing or directly 
interested in the labour dispute that 
caused the stoppage of work. 

The claimant submits that such evi- 
dence as was required in the above 
section was supplied to the board of 


referees at the time of appeal. The 


claimant further submits that it has 
been established that the reason for 
separation from employment was that 
the claimant found it impossible to 
provide supervision, and maintain pro- 
duction in the manner that she knew 
that she would be expected to, under 
the chaotic conditions existing at the 
plant. The claimant further submits 


that these matters were discussed with — 


management to some degree at least 
and the claimant made her position 
clear. . 


Considerations and Conclusions 


As shown in the insurance officer’s 
appeal, the jurisprudence has established 
that when, during a labour dispute, an 
employee voluntarily withdraws his la- 
bour by refusing to cross a picket line, 
his refusal raises the presumption that 
he is participating in the labour dispute. 

After perusing the evidence on file in 
this case and hearing the claimant’s rep- 
resentative, it is my opinion that the 
claimant left her employment because 
she did not wish to cross the picket line 
and, since she has not advanced sufficient 
evidence to rebut the resulting presump- 
tion of participation in the labour dis- 
pute, I hold that the insurance officer 
was correct in disqualifying her pursuant 
to section 63 of the Act. 

As a consequence, I decide to allow 
the insurance officer’s appeal. 
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Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decision in Case No. 48 


A dispute involving disciplinary ac- 
tion against a locomotive engineer 
charged with violation of the Uniform 
Code of Operating Rules was dealt with 
by the Canadian Railway Office of Arbi- 
tration at a hearing in Montreal on 
November 14, 1966. 


The one-man tribunal of Magistrate 
J. A. Hanrahan disallowed the claim. 


The claim and the award of the arbi- 
trator in Case No. 48, is cited below: 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers over a six- 
month suspension given to an engi- 
neer for failing to acknowledge a 
yellow warning light and a red stop 
signal. 


On the morning in question, a work 
train had been tied up in a back track 
at a siding. It was ordered to surface 
track between Estcourt and Tarte, and 
given authority for exclusive occupancy 
of the main track from 7:10 a.m. to 
10:00 a.m. While riding on the leading 
track motor toward the Estcourt spring 
switch to clear the expiry time, the con- 
ductor observed an eastbound train com- 
ing toward him on the main track. The 
work equipment was immediately brought 
to a stop and Train 442 came to a stop 
approximately twenty car lengths from 
the work gang. 


At the time of the incident it was 
noted by the chief train dispatcher and 
the signal supervisor that the CTC was 
functioning properly. A pen graph taken 
at the time indicated the authorized 
movement of other trains and the un- 
authorized movement of Train 442. 


The locomotive engineer of Train 442 
was charged with violation of the Uni- 
form Code of Operating Rules and, fol- 
lowing an investigation, was given a 
six-month suspension. 


Rule 517 of the Uniform Code of 
Operating Rules reads: “If any part of 
a train or engine overruns a signal indi- 
cating stop, front of train or engine 
must be protected immediately as pre- 
scribed by Rule 99 for outside ABS 
territory, and members of crew must 
immediately communicate with train dis- 
patcher and be governed by his instruc- 
tions.” 


The brotherhood drew attention to the 
note of uncertainty in the train dis- 
patcher’s report, stating that the brake- 
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man told him that the signal indicated 
“proceed.” The dispatcher had replied 
that to the best of his knowledge it was 
supposed to be a “stop” signal, but that 
it could mean “proceed.” 

Rule 34 reads: “Crews on engines . . . 
must know the indication of train order 
signals . . . and when practicable, com- 
municate to each other by its name the 
indication of each signal... .” 

The arbitrator believed that the engi- 
neer was fully aware of the general 
nature of the complaint against him and 
that the difference in content between 
these two rules would not deter his mak- 
ing a full explanation of his actions. 

In appealing the discipline, the broth- 
erhood pointed out that when the en- 
gineer had informed the conductor over 
the radio telephone that the approach 
signal was “clear,” the trainman and 
fireman-helper had concurred in this. 

The brotherhood took exception to the 
fact that second statements were taken 
from those involved, and that, although 
the original statement forms were headed 
“an apparent breach of Rule 517,” the 
final penalty was assessed against the 
engineer for four breaches of the oper- 
ating rules. They protested that, although 
they had requested statements from all 
witnesses, they had not received a report 
made by the signal maintainer. They ob- 
jected also to the fact that a pen graph 
introduced in evidence was first sent to 
them ten months after the incident oc- 
curred, and that the failure to send a 
copy of this to the general chairman 
was a violation of an article of the col- 
lective agreement. 


In answering these objections, the 
company declared that the use of the 
word “apparent” indicated that, at that 
point in the investigation, no conclusion 
had been reached as to what violation, 
if any, had actually occurred. This was 
the purpose of the investigation. 

The company explained to the arbi- 
trator’s satisfaction that the signal main- 
tainer’s report to the company could not 
be considered part of the official investi- 
gation because he was not a witness to 
the incident. And as far as the pen graph 
was concerned, the company pointed out 
that it was displayed to the general 
chairman at the first joint conference 
with an expert in attendance to explain 
its significance. 

For these reasons, the arbitrator said, 
he could find nothing in the brother- 


hood’s objections that would invalidate 
the action taken by the company. 

The arbitrator was given a picture in 
depth of the movement of trains at the 
time of the incident, and of the signal 
system installed and operating in the 
area. An expert traced the movements 
of the train with the aid of a copy of 
the pen graph made at the time. 

It was explained that with the block- 
ing set up to protect the work train 
during the hours stated, the engineer of 
Train 442 would have encountered a 
yellow light on approaching the signal to 
Estcourt. This would involve Rule 285, 
reading: “Proceed, preparing to stop at 
next signal. . . .” The engineer would 
then have encountered a stop (red) sig- 
nal at Estcourt. 


The pen graph traced the westward 
movement of Train 405 past the govern- 
ing signal at Estcourt at 7:04 a.m., and 
indicated the unauthorized movement of 
Train 442 past the stop indication at 
Estcourt at approximately 9:42 a.m. The 
graph also indicated that the first au- 
thority for movement beyond Estcourt 
after the blocking at 7:10 a.m. occurred 
at 10:20 a.m. when the signal was 
cleared for Train 406. 


The company maintained that the evi- 
dence provided by the pen graph was 
“spectacular.” They claimed that it in- 
dicated with remarkable accuracy that 
no authorization was given at 9:42 a.m. 
on the date in question when Train 442 
entered the blocked territory between 
Estcourt and Tarte. They also pointed 
to the past record of the engineer, show- 
ing that, from 1941 to the present inci- 
dent, he had 21 recordings of cautions, 
demerit penalties or suspensions. The 
brotherhood properly asserted that these 
could not be considered in deciding 
whether on this occasion his conduct 
was blameworthy, but it would have been 
taken into consideration had there been 
a plea for a reduction in the penalty. 


The arbitrator was convinced that the 
unadorned statement made by the engi- 
neer and the two others in the cab must 
be considered insignificant against the 
convincing evidence produced by the pen 
graph. He said he was satisfied that on 
the morning in question all the signal 
equipment was functioning properly, and 
that the action against the engineer was 
justified. 

The employee’s claim was therefore 
disallowed. 
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Department of Labour, Ottawa, Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications for loans should 
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Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Forty-eighth Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 31, 1965. Edmonton, 1966. Pp. 39. 

2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Forty-ninth Annual Report, Year ended 
December 31, 1965. [Victoria?] Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 44, 

3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes and Lock- 
outs in Canada, 1965. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 59. 

“Prepared .. . on the basis of reports from the National 
Employment Service.” 

4. CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER ASSOCIATION. 
Reference Tables, August 1966. Montreal, 1966. Pp. 32. 


5, GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL OF- 
FICE. Preliminary Estimates of National Income and Balance 
of Payments, 1960 to 1965. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 21 

6. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY INSPECTORATE. 
Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, 1965. 
London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 137. 

7. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
BOARD. Report for the Year ended 31st December, 1965. 
London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 94. 


8. NEWFOUNDLAND. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Annual Report for 1965. St. John’s, 1966. 
Pp. 40. 

9. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Forty- 
sixth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 
1965. Toronto, 1966. Pp. 58. 

10. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). BUREAU OF STATIS- 
TICS. Working Conditions in the Industries of the Province 
of Quebec, 1964. Quebec, Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
1966. Pp. 690. 

11. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION COMMISSION. 38th Annual Report, 1965. Que- 
bec, 1966. Pp. 53. 

12. SASKATCHEWAN. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. Report of the Twentieth Annual Survey of Salaries 
and Wages, August 1966. Regina, 1966. Pp. 15. 

13. US. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Fifty-third Annual 
Report, Fiscal Year 1965. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 222. 

14. US. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN. Report on Progress in 1965 
on the Status of Women; Second Annual Report of Inter- 
departmental Committee and Citizens’ Advisory Council on 
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the Status of Women, December 1965. Washington, GPO, 
1966. Pp. 216. 


Economic Conditions 


16. ALEXANDRIN, GLEN. A Study of Investment, Em- 
ployment and Growth in Newfoundland; with a Statistical 
Analysis of the Period, 1949-1961. {Ottawa, the Author, 
1966] Pp. 195. Thesis (Ph.D)—Clark University, 1966. 

Dissertation undertaken with a research fellowship from 
the Institute of Economic and Social Research at the Mem- 
orial University of Newfoundland. 

Contents: Economic development of Newfoundland. The 
role of investment in employment and growth: Keynes, the 
theories of growth, and the special aspects of investment 
activity. Investment and employment in Newfoundland, 
1949-61. Patterns of investment and backwardness in New- 
foundland. 

17. CAIRNCROSS, ALEXANDER KIRKLAND. The 
Short Term and the Long in Economic Planning; Tenth 
Anniversary Lecture, by Alexander K. Cairncross, Head of 
the United Kingdom Government Economic Service, Janu- 
ary 6, 1966. Washington, Economic Development Institute, 
1966. Pp. 30. 


Education 


18. ASSOCIATION OF ATLANTIC UNIVERSITIES. 
Education in the Atlantic Provinces, a Report submitted to 
the Commission on the Financing of Higher Education. 
{Halifax] 1965. Pp. 77. 

19. CARTTER, ALLAN MURRAY. An Assessment of 
Quality in Graduate Education. Washington, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1966. Pp. xvi, 131. 

“A study for [the] Commission on Plans and Objectives 
for Higher Education, American Council on Education.” 
Graduate education in 29 academic fields at 106 American 
institutions, based on replies to a questionnaire received 
from 4,008 faculty members. Respondents were asked (1) to 
rate (in their judgement) the quality of the graduate faculty 
in their field in each of the 106 institutions listed; (2) to rate 
the institutions listed if the respondent were selecting a grad- 
uate school to work for a doctorate in his field; and (3) to 
evaluate the changes in relative positions of departments in 
the respondent’s field in the next five to 10 years. 

20. HANSEN, WILLIAM LEE. Human Capital Require- 
ments for Educational Expansions: Teacher Shortages and 
Teacher Supply. (Madison?] University of Wisconsin, Indus- 
trial Relations Research Center, 1965. Pp. 63-87. 


Employment Management 


21. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. The Oper- 
ation of Severance Pay Plans and Their Implications for 
Labor Mobility. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 94. 

A study of the experience and operations of several 
hundred severance pay plans. Information is given about 
benefits provided, length of service required to qualify under 
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plans, eligibility requirements, payment process, etc. Five case 
studies are included. 

22. WONDERLIC, E. F. A Co-operative Research Study 
of Minimum Occupational Scores for the Wonderlic Per- 
sonnel Test. 1st ed. Northfield, Ill., E. F. Wonderlic & 
Associates, 1966. Pp. 64. “A short form mental ability 
Renee J.” 

Partial contents: Description of industry classifications, 
and total firms reporting. Most common job titles: scores 
reported by five or more companies, all industries combined. 
Alphabetical listing of scores for all job titles reported by 
One or more companies, all industries combined. Minimum 
occupational scores by industry, one or more companies 
reporting; description of industries. Minimum and maximum 
occupational scores used by a large diversified manufacturer. 
How to use the Wonderlic Personnel Test. 


Industrial Relations 


23. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. LA- 
BOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION SERVICE. 
Labour-Management Committee Material Order Book. 
[Ottawa, 1965?] Pp. 31. 

“This booklet is prepared . . . for the use of local labour- 
management committees. It contains all the necessary mate- 
rial to prepare 12 labour-management meetings in a year-long 
program.” 

24. CRISPO, JOHN H. G., Ed. Industrial Relations, 
Challenges and Responses; the Founding Conference of the 
Centre for Industrial Relations, University of Toronto. Edited 
by John H. G. Crispo. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, cl966. Pp. 156: 

Conference held October 13, 14 and 15, 1965. 

Contents: Industrial relations in the next decade [by] 
David A. Morse. Automation and wage determination [by] 
James R. Bright. Collective bargaining in perspective [by] 
Frederick Harbison. Collective bargaining and the challenge 
of technological change [by] Arnold R. Weber. Challenge 
and response in the law of labour relations [by] Harry W. 
Arthurs. The individual in an organizational society [by] 
Wilbert E. Moore. Government and poverty [by] Maurice 
Sauvé. War on poverty [by] Tom Cosgrove. 


25. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, INC. 
Facts on Europe; Economic and Labor Information for the 
U.S. Businessman. New York [c1966] Pp. 118. 

Provides geographical, economic and industrial relations 
information about the European Economic Community, 
Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Great Britain. 

This book is intended for American businessmen _plan- 
ning to invest in Western European countries. It contains 
information about the labour force (extent of the shortage 
of labour or of unemployment); use of foreign workers, wage 
and salary patterns, collective bargaining, trade unions, and 
“any unusual aspects of the country’s labor-management 
relations which are pertinent to an American company’s 
operations.” An Appendix contains tables outlining the pro- 
visions of required fringe benefits and the cost of financing 
these benefits. 

26. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Winter Meet- 
ing, New York, December 28 and 29, 1965. Edited by Gerald 
G. Somers. Madison, Wis. [c1966] Pp. 390. 

“Index of IRRA publications 1961-1965”: p. 370-390. 

Some of the topics discussed were labour force projections, 
manpower policies, management research, technological 
change, unemployment, pension funds, and labour history. 
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27. LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE ON 
ECONOMIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE IN THE 
SIXTIES, UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1965. 
[Proceedings]. Edited by Noel A. Hall. [Vancouver] Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of British Columbia [1965] 
Pp. 164. 

Conference held May 19th and 20th, 1965, is the second 
Labour-Management Conference on Industrial Relations 
sponsored by the B.C. Department of Labour, the B.C. Fed- 
eration of Labour, and the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of B.C. 

Contents: Editor’s introduction. Conference perspectives 
[by] Hon. L. R. Peterson (Minister of Labour, B.C.). Impli- 
cations for manpower adjustment: Introductory statement 
[by] Dr. Gil Schonning. Discussion by Dr. S. M. Jamieson, 
John Oliver, Joe Morris, John Drew, and Dr. J. H. G. Crispo. 
Patterns of response to change: Introductory statement [by] 
Dr. George P. Shultz. Discussion [by] Dr. S. M. Jamieson, 
E. P. O’Neal, Dr. J. H. G. Crispo, and R. A. Butler. 


International Labour Conference 


28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Information 
and Reports on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1966. 4 
volumes. At head of title: Report 3(1)-(4). International 
Labour Conference. 50th session, Geneva, 1966. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Summary of reports on ratified conven- 
tions (Articles 22 and 35 of the Constitution). Pt. 2. Sum- 
mary of reports on unratified conventions and on recommen- 
dations (Article 19 of the Constitution). Pt. 3. Summary of 
information relating to the submission to the competent 
authorities of conventions and recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference (Article 19 of the 
Constitution). Pt. 4. Report of the Committee of Experts 
on the application of conventions and recommendations 
(Articles 19, 22 and 35 of the Constitution). 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Questions 
concerning Fishermen: (a) Accommodation on Board Fishing 
Vessels; (b) Vocational Training of Fishermen; (c) Fisher- 
men’s Certificates of Competency. Sixth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1965-1966. 2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 
6(1)-(2). International Labour Conference 50th session, 
Geneva, 1966. 

Part 1 contains the record of the Preparatory Technical 
Conference on Fishermen’s Questions held in Geneva, 
October 18th to 28th, 1965, together with the texts of 
conclusions adopted by the Conference, as well as a ques- 
tionnaire to be completed by member countries. Part 2 
contains observations made by member countries and English 
and French versions of proposed conventions and a proposed 
recommendation. 


Labour Organization 


30. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES. Report of 
Proceedings of the Fifty-third Convention held at San Fran- 
cisco, California, December 1-3, 1965. Washington, 1966. 
Pp. 394. 


31. INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMO- 
BILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. PUBLIC REVIEW 
BOARD. Eighth Annual Report to the Membership of the 
United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 1964-1965. Detroit, 1966. 
Ppa3e: 
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The Public Review Board examines grievances of UAW 
members. During the period covered in this report, October 
Ist, 1964 to December 31st, 1965, the Board disposed of 
23 cases. 


32. MIERNYK, WILLIAM H. The Elements of Input- 
Output Analysis. New York, Random House, 1965. Pp. xi, 
156. 


33. WEINER, HYMAN J. Demand for Rehabilitation in a 
Labor Union Population, by Hyman J. Weiner [and others] 
Foreword by Louis Hollander and Vincent Lacapria. New 
York, Sidney Hillman Health Center of New York, 1964- 
1966. 2 volumes. 

Contents: v. 1. Research report. v. 2. Action program. 
Describes the rehabilitation service program provided for 
the membership of the New York Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and their fami- 
lies by the Sidney Hillman Health Center of New York. 


Labouring Classes 


34. BURTON, JOHN FRANCIS. Interstate Variations in 
Employers’ Costs of Workmen's Compensation; Effect on 
Plant Location Exemplified in Michigan. Kalamazoo, Mich., 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1966. 
Poe: 

“A study of the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
the University of Michigan-Wayne State University,” evalu- 
ating the effect of workmen’s compensation costs on plant 
location decisions. 

«An abridged, revised, and updated form of [the 
author’s] Ph.D. dissertation at the University of Michigan 
[1965]” 


35. DENVER. UNIVERSITY. DENVER RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE. A Method of Measuring Short-Term Impacts 
of Technological Change on Employment and Occupations, 
as tested in Selected Power Laundries. Prepared by James F. 
Mahar and George E. Bardwell. Prepared for Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Training, U.S. Department of 
Labor. Denver, 1965. 1 volume (various pagings). 

A study of “20 representative plants in the family power 
laundry industry . . . to develop a framework of analysis to 
forecast the total potential (short run) impact of automatic 
and technological change on the level and type of employ- 
ment [and] within this framework, to construct estimates of 
the short-run impacts of technological change on the level 
and type of employment, considering impacts of (1) auto- 
mation and mechanization, (2) internal variables which 
affect technological change, such as size of laundry, and 
productivity of existing equipment, and (3) a limited num- 
ber of significant, external variables, namely prices and wage 
rates.” 


36. HERZBERG, FREDERICK. Work and the Nature of 
Man. Cleveland, World Publishing Company [1966] Pp. 203. 

The author develops a motivation-hygiene theory which 
considers “man’s total needs” in the world of work. 

37. MORTON, J. E. Analytical Potential of the Current 
Population Survey for Manpower and Employment Research. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, 1965. Pp. 71. 

An examination of the Current Population Survey of the 
US. Bureau of the Census as a source of information on 
manpower, labour force, employment and unemployment 
in the United States. 


38. MOTT, PAUL E. Shift Work; the Social Psychological, 
and Physical Consequences, by Paul E. Mott [and others] 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1965. Pp. 351. 
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Report of research performed in the Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, under grant M-3276 from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Partial contents: Shift work: the background of the prob- 
lem. Work schedules and family roles. Shift work, marital 
happiness, and family integration. Shift work, social life, and 
solitary activities. The psychological reactions to shift work. 
Work schedules and physical health. 


Women 


39. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. If I go to Univer- 
sity. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966] Pp. 36. 

An account of 5 high school girls planning to go to uni- 
versity. 

40. INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. Women 
in a Changing World; the Dynamic Story of the International 
Council of Women since 1888. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1966. Pp. 360. 

“Publications of national councils of women”: p. 346-347. 

Contains the story of the International Council of Women 
from its formation until 1963, biographical sketches of ICW 
presidents, histories of ICW standing committees, and _his- 
tories of national councils of women. 

41. M.LT. SYMPOSIUM ON AMERICAN WOMEN 
IN SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING, 1964. Women and 
the Scientific Professions. Edited by Jacquelyn A. Mattfeld 
and Carol G. Van Aken. Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Press [1965] Pp. xvii, 250. 

Sponsored by the Association of Women Students, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The following topics were discussed: The commitment 
required of a woman entering a scientific profession. Who 
wants women in the scientific professions? The case for and 
against the employment of women; closing the gap. 

42. RISCHBIETH, BESSIE MABEL. March of Australian 
Women; a Record of Fifty Years‘ Struggle for Equal Citizen- 
ship. Perth, Paterson Brokensha Pty., 1964. Pp. 177. 

A history of women’s activities in Australia between 1909 
and 1963. The author was first Federal President of the 
Australian Federation of Women Voters (Non-Party) and 
was for twenty years an elected member of the Board of 
the International Alliance of Women. 


43. YOUNG FABIAN GROUP. Womanpower. London, 
Fabian Society, 1966. Pp. [2] 29. 

A brief look at potential reserve of workers among mar- 
ried women and the barriers which prevent these women 
from satisfying the demand. There is a chapter on the effects 
on children whose mothers work. 


Miscellaneous 


44. AMERICAN FOUNDATION ON AUTOMATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT. Automation and the Middle Man- 
ager; What has happened and What the Future Holds. [New 
York, c1966] Pp. 49. 

Interviews with company and government officials and 
with university professors, all specialists in the computer 
field or students of the impact of computers on management, 
form the basis for this study. The study concludes that 
computers will be used more extensively in decision-making 
in the future but, as yet, most companies are not prepared 
for the computer. 

45. BROWN, MURRAY. On the Theory and Measure- 
ment of Technological Change. Cambridge [Eng.] University 
Press, 1966. Pp. 214. 

46. CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. Rural Need in 
Canada, 1965; the Background of Rural Poverty in Four 
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Selected Areas. Project director: D. E. Woodsworth. Ottawa, 


1966. 1 volume (various pagings). 
Part of text in French. 


“This report contains background information and analytic 
. as part of a report to the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Administration . . .” 

47. HOLLIER, R. H. Work Flow in Batch Production, 
by R. H. Hollier and E. N. Corlett. London, HMSO, 1966. 


reports prepared . . 


Pp. [32]. 


48. TORONTO UNIVERSITY COMMERCE CLUB. 
The Commerce Journal, 1966. Toronto, 1966. Pp. 59. 
Management revolution [by] W. V. 


Partial Contents: 


Moore. Some barriers in Canada’s economic prospects [by] 


John D. Pattison. Problems of pension legislation [by] R. C. 


Ppy ie 


19652] Pp. 71. 


Dowsett. Computers and auditing [by] J. B. Dunlop. 

49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor and 
Material Requirements for Construction of Federally Aided 
Highways, 1958, 1961, and 1964. Washington, GPO, 1966. 


50. U.S. CONGRESS HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Bill, 1966; report to accompany H.R.7765. [ Washington, 





Explanatory Note to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give a 
clear and brief picture of local market 
conditions based on an appraisal of the 
situation in each area. In considering each 
category, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
marked seasonal fluctuations in labour re- 
quirements in Canada. Labour surpluses are 
consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The criteria on which the classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of 
the major occupations. This situation 
usually exists when the ratio of applications 
for employment to estimated paid workers, 
including those looking for work, is more 
than 9.9, 11.9, or 13.9 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 
The former represents the total number of 
persons registered for employment at the 
Canada Manpower Centres (previously 
known as NES areas) of the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, as of the 
close of business on the last working day 
of the month. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or imediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of 
the major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with Canada Manpower 
Centres to estimated paid workers, includ- 
ing those looking for jobs, is more than 
5.9 or 6.9 per cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 
or 14.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approxi- 
mately in balance for most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with Canada Manpower 
Centres to estimated paid workers, includ- 
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ing those looking for jobs, is more than 
1.9 or 2.4 per cent but less than 6.0 or 7.0 


per cent, depending on the size and 
character of the area. 
Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in 


which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand exceeds supply in most of 
the major occupations. This situation usual- 
ly exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with Canada Manpower 
Centres to estimated paid workers, includ- 
ing those looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 
or 2.5 per cent, depending on the size and 
character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not de- 
pend solely on the ratio of job applications 
to paid workers. All areas, and particularly 
those in which the ratio is close to the 
limits of the above-mentioned ranges, are 
examined closely in the light of other kinds 
of information to see whether they should 
or should not be reclassified. Information 
on labour market conditions at local areas 
is obtained mainly from monthly reports 
submitted by each of the Canada Man- 
power Centres. This information is supple- 
mented by reports from field representatives 
of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration who regularly interview busi- 
nessmen about employment prospects in 
their companies, statistical reports from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-gov- 
ernmental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the 


size of the labour force in each and the 
proportion of the labour force engaged in 
agriculture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. 

The key to this grouping is: a “metro- 
politan” area is one with a labour force 
of 75,000 or more; a “major industrial” 
area is one with a labour force of from 
25,000 to 75,000 of which 60 per cent or 
more are in non-agricultural occupations; 
a “major agricultural” area is one with a 
labour force between 25,000 and 75,000 of 
which 40 per cent or more are in agricul- 
ture; and a “minor” area is one with a 
labour force of 10,000 to 25,000. 


The geographical boundaries of the 
labour market areas dealt with in this sec- 
tion do not coincide with those of the 
municipalities for which they are named. In 
general the boundaries of these areas coin- 
cide with the district serviced by the respect- 
tive Canada Manpower Centres. In a num- 
ber of cases, Manpower Centres have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other Centres as follows: Farnham- 
Granby includes Cowansville; Montreal 
includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jon- 
quiere, Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; 
Gaspe includes Causapscal, Chandler, Ma- 
tane and New Richmond; Quebec North 
Shore includes La Malbaie, Forestville, Sept 
Iles and Baie Comeau; Sherbrooke includes 
Magog; Trois Riviéres includes Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Long Branch, Oakville, 
Weston and Newmarket; Sudbury includes 
Elliot Lake; Niagara Peninsula includes 
Welland, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Fort 
Erie and Port Colborne; Vancouver-New 
Westminster includes Mission City; Central 
Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, Dun- 
can, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and Okana- 
gan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton and 
Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of 
all paid workers in Canada. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended October 15, 1966 
een a ee eS eS, 
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ee | ee nee 
(estimates in thousands) 
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THN EMPL OW ED eee rers cates oie erase nei ase samc se teciaterereerec=s 195 28 73 50 16 28 
1A, (oon Peay Pe ee reine fo pad ett eee oh aera el de ARAN EE CS orcbrdoce BY 22 56 30 10 19 
WY OLNIGI vac edesciecos ota sesasacesnisccede th ecnotedenecdustoteaTere tee aeaas soe er nenRSS 58 17 20 = ~ 
PERSONS NOT UN) DABOURGE OR CE iiccercesseeerseerr eres 6,068 655 17a 2,065 982 587 
10, Cor Cte ee nal eR On Pr en PRA Eo ei ret: 1,528 187 437 508 250 146 
09,4 ay a a1 ci 1 Reg ie aoe ee ye Re ee 8 er eRe ree ei Semcorcru te 4,540 468 1,342 il s2y// 732 441 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended October 15, 1966 
——— 





20-64 Years 
14-19 es 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All — All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 


a ee 


(estimates in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 


Ro Nini g Meee kre, asics Oren Lcd, can 13,587 2,245 3,875 1,038 35977 999 1,453 
ENV ERG UUS8 i 0 SUG ae 7,519 752 3,746 869 1,209 710 233 
MERINO VC Cl aera cette tace ssn sn eitss artes Sas ldsncsanensxvaessavt 7,324 703 3,683 829 1,190 694 Za 
HERINO UTA LO VOC es excess Ak Seacoast te theonnsuton toh 195 49 63 40 19 16 ab 
Pot IN LABOUR FORGE.........ctesspesiscseseoseaee 6,068 1,493 129 169 2,768 289 1,220 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
MPC EO DEED Lives aes sie pas caste seed conscsa ieceidedscaaps Sons 3345 96.7 S30 30.4 pen 16.0 
VE MET DCMEL/ ipee thes ssaccoseteast tk rast leosaev dns 55.4 34.0 96.7 84.5 30.0 (Cae! 15.9 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
OC LOD ELL Su ccs eycattt ve onsets cucstbensrss iasatesacioses 2.6 6.5 17 4.6 6 2.3 a 
SCP (ein Dene pemenerere ete eee cerns, etl 8.0 15 Sel 1.5 Pe *% 


ee ee en ee eee 
*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended October 15, 1966 


October September October 
1966 1966 1965 


(estimates in thousands) 


Boe MM PE Oy Nk eee cease ese cay sc acs cores cossosnacuskdéwsarnesssacnvnnsasSexsansasnnvatasvoenipnssosen soos jossutens 195 205 171 
OMMCTM OLA Gg AO MALI RLORS O/CAY Sie oraccsems eesearercestecesezaconscastssxtee ec vcteresronsescecsasesecterrentenenssnzeas 11 9 10 
Ivar the OE RNN Enea ACIS E IIIT WOOL Kese- cs caceescsnsodseceescosseveatnéscdeiwssnssressacsestsbsnessosssoanssseseseosonct sobsuee 184 196 161 
SEEKING: 

Bah est AN Oy ic eo eas wake cts bys secaaees ts vesaavesussccarsennvaesvracabiouss Desecstetestaysy ta 167 182 152 
FE2Tatr= PITTI CRW © Kemmerer ene geen ne sre se ses cat tetenesasasoassavaetuasnesseceeceecteaessvecnessecesn rs 17 14 9 
LUI ram lMmTTT OE LL] Peemneeeenemer eee erent eee ree ete ee tee te caacesacvscctysccesscveracestosiconerossevecesesestesatereteaxsoss 73 80 64 
Pee SET VGTI TIES Pe Rt Fat 8.8.5, op vaselatbcr tas necetanncssonietescsssetnovescsdesevosuanensshavacanbesuensebensuss 60 73 55 
PE GBTIT OIL LS Seen RT RG CR eras seer oucsastbaas stew encsecessat sussat seacentesacstecesetestetants 24 21 22 
IVR MUNATINO RII OMG eeeee cessor eee rtncceseccss cle ooctssecsescscecunaesscecstvonss saccasesuceduasseavensesnmsnerosessrecenses 27 22 20 


Oe SS Ee a a a ae 
Source: Labour Force Survey. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 
ee a ee 


Monthly Totals 


ee 


Trans- Finance 
portation, Services  Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- — Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing _cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income + 


($ Millions) 











1961== Totals eth vccceaneee ta 542 5,306 1,862 283 il By? Bi 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962 Totaleneeeensee certo eeonte 559 5,088) 1,909 300 1 S7/ 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1S 68=— ota eee eerste: oe 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 897, 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
[S64 Lo talc ee 600 6,582 APD) 343 spr? 421 3,358 7,248 926 23 , 433 
196 5=— Lo tal ere eee cesta 678 UX? 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
(SY =U NINA seoccoptanaconchascbaccancocr saan 58.3 601.2 199.8 37.6 ieS}5) 7 39.4 310.3 655.4 HPS) a SIS), 7/ 
PNCEGU EY Ny oooneoooenarnbocscose: eave 58.3 614.2 199.0 5655 193.3 40.0 Sh 666.7 S22 nee 
Seplemlbe lence eaaaces 57.4 626.4 208 .9 38.0 196.7 Boel 317.4 711.4 83.3 2530623 
OCtODeRN eee eet 58.9 636.3 DOD 37.8 20 il B9R2 sy 697.8 835 2 DOLE 
INO Yertall OVS) sop cuocnsemoyconoacceur 5975 636.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 38.7 330.1 696.7 eer PA 5949))).,8! 
DecembDeie ew eee eee 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 GUS Shay) 335.4 697.4 83 eee 4 one 
1966——Janiayvaepeeree tenes eee 60.2 632.8 AAO 51 27.8 E35) Stee? S220 708.1 07.3 2,259.2 
Pe DiUaty cae enc eee 60.6 644.7 193.8 5055 164.0 38.3 Bye 713.4 WAG ASME 
Marche ence 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 Boil 326.9 12355 98.0 2,300.9 
No) el ea oreecere ae cee epee ce 58.3 657.4 200.0 25n6 181.8 38.1 B33 740.5 98.8 2,351.0 
1A Are ene sinenerecen as inane 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 39.5 33120 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 
TUNCT Ae ee tee re (8) 683.7 Plibe Bile 220.1 41.2 346.6 710.6 100.8 2,496.3 
AOU Girlie etmctncana cee oop wom cee 59.1 671.4 218.1 40.3 PBN hets) 41.2 345.4 Sie 100.6 2,471.8 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1961 == tallest 542 5,306 1,862 283 e252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962—Vo tales ceaeree Sey, 5,669 1,909 300 {| -35)7/ 378 2,881 6,080 843 20, 233 
1963—Total sar EEC AES SZ 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964 —— otal eee eee 600 6,582 De NPS) 343 1,582 421 BRo56 7,248 926 23,433 
1965 Total ere ee 678 UPS 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965 SJ Veco eee 56.0 605 .0 193.7 33.1 160.8 38.2 309.4 671.5 bb AAU) te: 
Aligust.. 422 Se eee 57.6 ilies! 190.5 S2rl 164.6 38.9 218} 55) 681.2 S1e6umec eZee 
Septem beret tener 57/58) 6LIkS 203.5 Billet 163.6 38.4 316.7 698.4 Yhaph GA PPS. 
OCtODeR a saaacececceere 58.4 627.8 198.2 30.5 173.4 38.8 Sh) 7/ 690.8 82.5 2,240.8 
USAMA OVEN songoce rococo. c : 59.3 634.8 200.0 Sila, 180.7 38.7 322.0 696.4 Po DPS oil 
December tease entre, é 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 38.9 3237.2 700.5 B08) PoPAMO).7/ 
1966 —— Janay eee enna 60.8 644.5 204.5 B2ee 186.5 B9R2 syrhs} 2) 718.5 98.6 2,335.0 
IPEDEUWAT Ysa eee eee 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 199.1 39.4 333.0 Aol 99.0 2,368.2 
Marche ccnncsiarnciies ee 60.9 659.0 200.3 33.6 204.1 38.5 334.8 Abs loys eM)? 
Aprile peer eer reat 60.4 663.8 204.2 38.7 204.9 39.0 SSH 738.6 99.6 2,408.3 
IM aca cneseserc ae eens 60.9 664.2 204.0 Biel 203.1 39.6 338.0 WSS 99.7 2,405.8 
A [secant Pe ccc re ancreceeerecpomemtod Gin 668 .2 207E? 29.3 207.1 40.1 342.1 747.5 100.1 2,424.9 
JUnit: Sine 676.3 210.9 34.1 202.9 40.0 344.9 748 .5 100.3 2,436.9 
SS ee 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 
{Includes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the re- 
maining columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Noré: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2, and C-4 are based on reports from 
employers having 20 or more employees in any month of 
the year; at May 1966, employers in the principal non- 
agricultural industries reported a total employment of 
3,517,926. Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, 
by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived 
from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more 


persons and from a sample survey of establishment employ- 
ing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on 
reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than 
Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage-earners 
for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, 
whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees 
as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 











(1961 = 100) (1961= 100) 
Average Average Ayerage Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
TOVBIL ocousstandlssccrieh ce sage eac eG ROE ne RL et cea CREE oe eee eee 100.0 100.0 78 .24 100.0 100.0 Sio5 
IQYB 72a cctobeeicaondlocttssc Conte ob Bane ER ESE-t BacEeC REE EPEC Eee GORE ce eRe ereeeee eee 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
TOYS hiss ceed btaccicso bial db sooo SIREN AE cba NONE AE ORR oO ee nee 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
LD G4 eee ee eae oc cece ata. pana enanevrresabiniisienssbnamsseanae 108.2 110.6 86.51 The 0 110.9 90.42 
MDQLESI nsosteavosstndsectos soscteceatoon ects ane Re ee eaanc Cc Ee een ee ee 114.3 Ges 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
FUG San ct eee eee ren cea Nara eneear ee tates shoncmanvaevaes eames (S572 115.6 90.41 116.4 11SE9 94.52 
AUTALSS §iyic ee a0 GAS cea HCC RSL ce OE Te ETT REECE ee a ce eo ere 116.7 TWGe2 90.88 i) 7 116.1 94.66 
TLL I RPI, ccna vss onan vednnet anata WAU G/ 5 7 PGR. 90.95 118e5 114.8 9359 
JXUOPGBIE posto Sete Rance NSScaA BERRA tec Bae REECE DEES RR ee Eee ae eee 119.7 116.5 91.12 120.6 I 93.97 
SSL ell LmemneN RE Hee Rete at mae rc iasccasentocdangeescnashidewsnieasiavinss 119.1 117.8 OLS) 121.1 7a 95.48 
CLO ic ae ee earch cose oa od cuantens Garaeinedta shine aservanecnous 118.6 119.6 93.56 120.6 TOR 97.10 
TNIONEITALOLSE. » scinsopeascaebecebectepeceuth oc the Bene ERENCE OCHEeD cone ENERAer Bane merc Wished 119.4 93.44 120.6 11955 97.42 
DECC Eee a wasn canscuc staat eneae Seasiltataroemawnue eas HISS9 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
IDSC = LATTA: cosconsddvonoeabence sedsecebs seb sole, esbesbee eantsdoee duc pesnoan ne eepeeueeaces 114.4 119.9 OB 18 aye al TOES 97.78 
TELS [BTETUANES acc jecoonuiconcbebah cose eevee be noc aEE CEG ageaE ec Ro ER OAC Ho SCRE EE 114.5 (2085 95709 I) 121.3 98.91 
IM TENET, so ccuscadekasadectsansoasbuonnencaoe SoseeepUne tence en aoe beae her eEDe eoomaeceece 115.0 1G 95.12 120.6 1219 99.44 
PRT eae ee STN ear cs eno silactanbiyes Si crti tars tesntoene 116.7 122.6 95.90 121.0 122755) 99.90 
IME Pononcutadysooanscoosdessbebeanneses0¢ > JeEL ATE GRACED RE Econ actor ae CeR en Pe 120.1 12255 95.88 123.4 DP 92 99.67 
a I OO 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 


mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 


5 iefly logging); : ; : : 
periee scree te chielly loseine) insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 


communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, 
and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
May April May May April May 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

REGION AND PROVINCE 
Atlantic: REGiOn™, Aire mete tere ten ree er ee Sie, 108.9 108.1 79.13 79.61 73.74 
Newfoundland 22 ee rei e  ees 121.4 114.2 111.6 84.90 86.21 79.85 
Prince Edwardlsland aececseete cece oe ree ee eres 135.9 iil all 117.9 61.38 64.13 61.71 
INOVa SCO tare rere ete tee ee ee ee 113.0 108.1 106.9 TWUP® 76.05 71.81 
New Brunswick cscs tet ei eer ee 113.3 106.3 106.4 79.42 80.93 73.21 
Que eG ha iscea eet ent seem ae cae eee ene cen eee ene /G 114.0 CS 94.45 94.13 87.91 
OD ALI cassie cee sot ee ee 12355 120.5 115.9 98.74 98.83 94.29 
Prairie Regionsencitiieen ction ee 115.0 110.9 108.5 89.13 89.00 84.91 
Manito ba... ccc: <ac Seton tote csaces curescciat Rivest errr eee 110.3 106.8 105.3 84.84 84.10 81.40 
Saskatchewanis..< fe ity ees dere etek yds sceeice erate cae 117.0 112.0 109.7 87.92 87.76 83.97 
Alberta lscnrtetn niin iis se eee 118.1 11Se9 110.7 93.47 93.43 88.14 
British" Coluta bias sete rosctcsissevcrssssssteercacsesestise ee eee 124.8 123 116.7 108 .03 107.97 99.60 
CANA DAR cdicissikree ee 120.1 116.7 High. 95.88 95.90 90.41 

URBAN AREAS 

St, Tobin's teh eed ee ne ee 1375 132.8 12823 75.64 Bick 69.84 
Plalifax seis peoccesccceares re eae Son i[.2 106.5 103.4 79 .86 78.73 TPS 
Sy ney. 0i0 2 chit Sis a eee cena ere eee eke etre 101.8 94.3 100.1 90.98 87.82 78 .28 
IMONCEOM cde cesses tees oe ee eer ee ee ee ee 110.7 107.8 108 .3 73.38 72.99 69.85 
Saint? Joli... fcccetscsscsssasdeccastez toto ves tae a tetseeee nes eas ee eee 109.7 107.7 101.3 80.05 79.64 74.36 
Chicoutimi... Aetisnccncctsk este ee ee 110.8 106.4 101.1 iitna 110.55 104.57 
Montreal. nc; cs: eed cceececccectt ae tt race a coe ae ees oe 120.6 Sr Se 96.05 95.73 90.03 
QUEDEG. csi eee ns 113.6 113.7 12 82.41 S2E23 11.54 
Shawiniean #0 scenes Ree coe ert eee 109.9 108.2 106.1 105.06 105.19 93.72 
Sherbrooke eres ere eee 109.5 108.0 113.6 82.97 S312 WANS 
TrOIS-RIVICIES s2cecccs eco ee ee 114.3 TSK 112.8 90.65 89.88 80.78 
Ottawa-Bhull oe eee ccccscecasdsttereeetecs occ conten net es ee 116.7 163 4h 111.6 88.73 88.42 83.72 
Belleville. 2. te hes hee ee ee eee 114.4 RS 108 .3 85.21 84.91 81.04 
Brampton. .3)s PP e ce cacceceeeastes tee ieee eee en ne ra ae See 223.9 219.8 202.5 99.56 99.71 93.78 
BrantlOrd uscdshsae ose toe ee ee 13129 13057 125.9 91.55 94.06 88.55 
Hort William-PortsActhutes--scseeeeee eee ene eee ee 127.4 124.1 115.6 102.63 97.42 88.97 
CE Ue) | 5] 1 Po neen a p Raned Ree ite ME Seer 8 uk Saw neermesaneneee 13253 1SOzs7 122.4 88.67 88.21 84.84 
Hamilton .cecsts sc 123.4 120.5 119.6 104.35 103.27 99.54 
King StO nh. sa. aclalbs tuscan ceecascsesestettede certo ene 128.2 124.4 122.0 92.87 93.41 90.10 
KitChenetns miosis eee eee oe ene 139.8 137.8 127.0 87.01 86.76 82.65 
London :...5255 8 a ee eee en eee 123.4 119.8 118.2 90.67 91.38 86.04 
Niagara (Balls 4 ..804.sscsccasaccde ttre erie ee eee eee 115.0 108.9 (ih) 94.30 95.87 O1e32 
OS AWA sic. 5c: ves citnack titi ciadis oss cacs eee ee ee eee 156.4 154.8 154.2 113.04 112.46 116.59 
Peterborough. och iccscacssevsscth suse aeeen ese eet eee eee 133e2 130.6 122i 103.65 102.61 98.17 
SATII: csosvcuconccersseresvveee tees cote ee 124.8 120.8 108.8 125.46 124.60 112529 
Sault Sten Mariert-ciii fics cect eerste cade tee eee see ee ne 119.0 LAG 116.6 115.90 QG 110.90 
Sudbury.caat See eee or Ere 104.6 103.2 99.8 104.70 103.63 100.31 
Sti Catharines s.5.oiviascestocce aces e eee ee Bil 138.5 130.9 107.18 107.20 110.18 
Timmins ©8228 2075. eae eee ee eee eee 100.2 97.8 93.3 101.70 99.69 80.56 
fo) 70)11 0 Wa RN NEE ee Ree ho Rr te pre a 124.0 12156 115.0 99.18 99.47 94.43 
Welland) a.cccdeiccdia succinate ee 1I3eS 109.8 HDI 115.02 111.24 107.68 
WIMdS OPS ak, dvaccatussstetinescatecstonclaceote ee ee 1S1%3 147.4 134.4 112.06 1292 109.45 
WAIN OO 1c exe eesssccr oahes as ee 113.4 110.3 106.6 80.71 80.14 78 .42 
RESIN a an. ice vidbeete sack chosdcdelacds ouetes eee 116.6 DS 116.3 87.11 86.72 82.35 
Saskatoon: anion Metis el ee 1252 121.6 SES 80.20 80.14 Uso WP 
Bdmonton seen Bae ee ne eee 124.7 12159 116.5 87.87 87.31 83.20 
VATLCOUVER Gad from ites taricioiodesl ekeever ee ee 123.8 124.1 116.4 103.80 104.28 97.07 
Victorial..4. 8: ee Be Me ie ee 119.9 118.8 118.2 91.12 90.52 87.70 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3 (Formerly C-2a)—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 
a a re 








Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries nication Insurance (commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  sector)t Industries 
(in thousands) 
Canada 
Via Ve OGGM oe omer 64.1 LSS 616.2: 819.2 797.1 381.0 635.9 901.4 242.9 537.6 4,496.7 
PATTI lO GOifmeneeeeee ess. coeeee 47.6 DS S256 802.0 780.6 345.0 616.6 891.4 241.3 S19 Gae4e357'..8 
Mia Val OS seceece tet se.cccskescs 63.7 114.2 1,527.6 785.9 741.7 355.0 620.0 855.3 234.8 487.5 4,258.9 
Newfoundland 
Maia OGOn eccseeter eee cesce 1.9 6.3 1223 10.5 1.8 10.5 14.1 15.8 1.6 5.8 68.4 
PA Drill OGG [icccetecerseetssesesss-ss 9 6.2 11.1 9.4 1.8 9.4 13.4 15%3 6 36 64.5 
Mayan 965 cere nite coke sceceses sve 135) 5.9 11.9 9.7 Dal 7.8 14.4 14.8 1.4 583 63.0 
Prince Edward Island 
IM a Vee 9 GGR or eset emet. cesses 0.1 - Bel 2.6 0.5 2.0 2.8 B57) 0.6 leg 14.1 
FA DIOGO Gi) euteseeseeet ceeeete ee 0.1 - ll 1.7 0.5 ik Deri 3.6 0.5 1.4 ibe 
Maya | 96 Sieve eet ocsee eas 0.3 - 2s esl 0.5 1 5) 24 Bi I 0.6 1.6 127 
Nova Scotia 
Viaygel 9 OG mmemereerteet cress 2.4 Tell 34.1 lied 16.4 13.3 ODE) Wy] Sat el 124.8 
Norell UTS Sie coccoua potter pee 1.8 (eS B25 16.5 16.0 11.0 Zila 26.9 Saf ili 2 118.0 
Maly ae 9 OS Sarcseancventesseeecces-s D655) 8.0 32.9 753 1597 ils} 21.6 Don 5a) ill sil 1193 
New Brunswick 
Mayan 966% are cae ter cscs 6.0 2G 26.5 WISE 8.9 11.8 Die? DDD, 4 Om 103.9 
IN yall WONG occocéonoodsecesoneees Bail 2.4 24.6 1558 Say, 11.0 DORZ 22.0 4.1 9.3 97.3 
IM AY TIBTSSy astaatascnasarenay tee 6.0 Ds} PV she 16.9 8.9 10.3 20.1 Pil 8 4 7.9 Oy. 4 
Quebec 
IM ary eI OG teeeremiane Mace 18.1 26.9 498.6 306.0 192.6 108.5 167.9 230.7 69.2 144.4 1264.2 
PX DEW OG reeset ee 9.4 25.9 490.1 302.7 187.4 97.6 167.1 Ds A 68.9 189221 22.6-0 
Mice 96 See eaneee tren eteas cacet= 19.4 26.3 474.5 298.6 i5e9 103.6 165.6 219.8 67.7 131.4 1,208.5 
Ontario 
IG MRK aa oosdosbasseoncranees U8! 34.4 806.3 8523 454.0 137.0 214.9 B5380 105%2 PUB I KOT ate 
PNpayat MITTS recteceathcobcoacooasce 9.1 33.6 794.9 347.5 447.4 WAST 202.1 349 .6 104.0 BNET eS 7 
Nia ae LO OS iereeste yee es 10.5 34.5 758.6 334.6 424.0 13 eS) 206.6 335 101.9 196.9 1,776.4 
Manitoba 
IV Lely OG See emeeececnees cress 125 5.4 46.1 Dies 18.8 1371 45.8 50.0 ile Dio, 200.8 
PXorall CLAS Peconsssse coerce AO 522 44.6 26.9 Ua sf 113 44.7 49.2 11.6 US, 8 193.5 
Maya 9 OS secur wer ccetese ss ssscess 1.4 Dy 2. 45.1 26.9 [See a2 45.7 46.5 (LI 24.4 193.1 
Saskatchewan 
IMB ISIE ansstiocoscananseaonana 0.3 Sot 153.31 9.7 5.4 15.6 26.8 36.5 7.6 16.9 123.9 
/Nov el OLE acconcocseonaaaee 0.2 4.9 14.5 9.5 5.0 13.4 BSS 36.2 des 16.3 118.6 
IN ey gel OG Siscte nares ete socceese ts Ont 4.7. 14.8 9.6 S58) 1259 25.9 34.9 Te3 14.4 11520 
Alberta 
INT Ayal OG enters ssecres: 6 17.4 48.4 26.4 22.0 S57 48 .3 WY 14.0 42.4 Died 
PNos dl MOT 6) (aang sacannncdhencannror 1.8 16.9 46.9 25.6 21.4 28.9 47.0 TAG 13.9 aul 3} 267.9 
ISEB: TISOSSI As coontinco nesoceneeene 4 16.7 44.5 252. 19.3 B07, 47.6 67.0 Bes 38.4 260.5 
British Columbia 
INiciy mel 9 GO eereteee tessa esctcc 19.8 9.8 Dai 49.0 76.7 36.1 70S 90.1 23.4 62.9 438.3 
EN oye TYEE riecoooseenboncenncece 18.6 9.1 Pe) 46.5 74.8 B5a2 Wilcal 89.5 BES 61.8 430.1 
ING gel OS eceseen Sree sore cesc ss 19.7 8.6 117.0 AS no. 71.8 31.9 68.8 85.1 21.4 55.9 408 .4 


I I 5909090909090. 
*Revised. { Preliminary. Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal 


services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 


Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE C-4 (Formerly C-3)—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 



























































Employment Index Ayerage Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
May April May May April May 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MUENING SINGH UD TING IViINEIE TIN Greer are eee een ner 107.4 104.6 104.9 117.18 116.80 108.61 
Metalsitscts aon eee, chemraenl on, entrees eee et es ane 105.9 104.0 103.9 ee 116.16 109.40 
Mineral fuels........ Py 1) en oh Ae Reh eee ea eas 101.1 99.0 101.7 123.09 122-67, HUT 1S) 
Non-metals except fuels..... ci BR Ssh RN AI 9 Re ee Le OSeZ 106.8 107.89 TOF 102.70 
Ouanries andesandi pitas ee Mn eect a cous ee ies W277 117.8 125.4 104.15 102.33 95473 
Services incidental to mining................... See nara ean ISS 114.6 108 .2 122230 122.29 1S WAS 
MANUFACTURING.................... BASE cee =e eee 123.4 121.0 116.4 99.67 99.90 94.52 
Durable goods...4..e rss eee 135.8 13353 1725),.'5) 107.16 107.47 102.81 
INon-durable) 2000S fees acne, ee ee ee ee ee 3.5) Wire 109.1 92.49 92.61 86.90 
Roodsand! Deyera ces ree crenata nnn ner 109.5 103.5 105.6 87.26 87.50 83.64 
| SY) 0/4 Ree Min are eee i at) Oh ts Breer EN MERA ns rane EYE a hehe 109.4 103.5 106.0 83.93 84.48 80.93 
BOVEra RES 35/5 Ree recesses Ree ceo ee eae 110.1 103.0 102.9 107.83 106.34 100.96 
(obaccoy processing ana) pPlrOGUCtS eden eee eee 90.6 90.0 Oi 102.69 102.62 94.24 
Rubber products: tones ee Anca ates: y eal2378 2727 WING Zh 102.79 102.67 Ys). 558) 
eather Oroducts er. cate eee eee eee ee 103.1 104.0 100.2 65.98 65.90 60.81 
Textile: PrOCUCES mmc tteaceu moore ena te thet cee ete eee eee eee 114.9 ae? 118.8 81.34 81.36 76.97 
(Renittin ann || Sie eee eee ee Fac hr Ne oa an 117.0 117.0 108.5 61.98 62.82 58.87 
Clothing eect ere tee eae ene BO Re ee iI 113.8 110.7 60.27 60.76 56.49 
Wood prodlctsiernx aren escte eet ere te oe ee er 114.4 110.3 111.4 87.00 87.36 81.58 
JS(urmalt abaneve halal APQAUUCES. cqannecydaconsde ccnpeencnbanss doecose2oocenapcgeneronsoceeRae: 130.7 130.5 1D 1e2 80.38 80.33 75.88 
Raperean diallicd stnGusthics semeeeeneeeeetae tte eet tetera eee 117.4 114.6 109.9 WN Fe 1? INT) te 107.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............0..0.000...004 ORS 109.6 104.7 106.63 107.16 101.75 
[Prmbonvan iy 10aCe Palll SeeYGIU SYNGAS), 9. necogenesos age ansaseas set acd aasaceocoo cues veaaa588%c 126m 123}. 118.2 120.71 WS 3 UES) 3333 
Metalstabnicatineenn CUS tits saree ase inere nee rae eee 137.0 134.3 124.2 105.04 105.27 99°72 
MachinenyarexCep tre eC ti Call sae eens seen ert tyra treteeeree 147.4 146.2 13657 112.46 114.87 105.73 
ans pontavionveq UIP Mel tse eeeme sents) steerer eee eee soe el54eS 152.9 138.6 TiGetS 118.13 WBS) 
Electrical products Same nme nee eee eee 139.4 137.4 127.6 103.90 103.79 98.57 
INon=metallicaminerals products tesesssses smn nee meee te eer meaner 127.6 124.6 121.8 105.97 1OSe33 99873 
PetroleummandecoalspcOcd UGtS sa eaase tee eene eee ane ere OU) et) Oia. 101.2 148.50 148.52 (32, 17 
Chemicals ‘and-chemical products.2cvs.c oe ke OR WG Hil 7 Be 227/ TI2Z299 108.29 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............0.....00:ccce 129.1 127.4 120.0 86.32 86.84 81.62 
CONST RUGDION eee ee Se Re i eae ae soil IIRG 118.9 119.81 118.69 105.43 
Buildings een ee eee eee Miah: Nee ie ap ees 129.8 123.9 See 116.12 114.92 103.57 
En Sin@erin gs. cicescde certo sesame eee 13953 117.0 119.2 126.41 126.34 109.06 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND OTHER 
WTEC oe en ee ee eee | OOS) 103.6 103.5 103.14 103.78 98.00 
FRTREIAIS) SLOT HPN OYDY ooo rternnonsbonnonocsecooschbeaecoer ead SECM De tie nan oc A 102.6 99.2 101.0 101.86 102.92 97.21 
Storage........ EERIE APACE PONE WG POPE RE RES cat Sey, IBEO 106.4 92.68 92.06 85.84 
COMMUNICA ON eee eee et ne Pree 116.2 114.3 108.0 100.68 99 .88 95.37 
TRAD Ee sasha eiafe area oR CRS cde 120.9 ING 7 112.4 76.72 76.56 W38/ 
Wholesalestrade sii: Sikessecoteteeescae ee aoe ee 116.1 114.7 108.7 95.30 95.21 90.76 
Retailiittades We aysei esse ee ee eee 123.6 122.6 114.4 66.58 66.43 64.55 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.................... 119.3 118.6 116.0 92.89 93.04 88.24 
Einancla Wins titUtlOns eee ee eee ee 12279 1D2e2 118.6 89.71 89.96 84.86 
Instirancepandinealies tate zea ese ee ene eee tema ae eres 114.1 See IML 7 97.74 97.73 93.23 
SERVICE.... Dba Sen pee ee te ee 138.0 133.6 (25%3 69.11 69.54 65.04 
INECreAatlODALISCLVICES 3 meen ort eee eee een ee 128.9 I23e9 121 59.85 59.46 58.44 
Business services...... Foshictin scsi sx Maiasaitea Be LO oH a Bee 149.5 135.4 109.76 107.34 99-25 
ReTrsOMalisehviCes ay me ane ee A cr Sait me Se ae: 129.8 12556 119.6 SASH SV) Ths 50.12 
IMiscellaneOusESemv Ces. sae ietntt ante ttn ==t titanate 150.0 147.3 134.9 74.32 74.45 69.60 
ServicesicompDulldingsiandiciwel lin os teeea eee eee 187.6 181.8 166.8 50.48 Syl, 19/ 47.98 
TNDUSERTATL COMPOSTT Exersce cette eter ee 120.1 116.7 HN 95.88 95290 90.41 





*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 









































Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
May April May May April May May April May 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
masiNG, INCLUDING MILLING. ........:....:,. 41.9 41.6 41.9 Das) 2.56 2.40 107.75 106.52 100.41 
Nic talstetee entities ei ater rite: shane PEL arte ieee 41.3 41.0 41.7 2.68 2.67 2.49 110.58 109.22 103.78 
Mime ralettic Ls eee ese tact eer an atc: Seo steen. ona: 42.7 41.7 39.3 24 De) DQe25 Daly 96.12 Big Zl 85.24 
Perea eiite talSereX Gey t AMeIS: (coer), aera cc. nares aepucfeotsteed aie 42.2 42.7 2.46 2.48 229 101.72 104.53 97.86 
Quarries and sand Pits... oiinss- o's BEN ud actucr Ns 48.5 47.3 49.1 2.06 2.06 1.90 99.67 97.30 93.34 
Services InciGental CO MINING ..1....0.0ck dereascrarssstssaee 43.0 42.3 42.9 2.74 2.69 2.50 hy ed 113533 107.32 
PP TENUINT Lh TaN Coude W)RELIN Gite ers ohnse eee trea se ccescte acs 40.9 41.0 41.1 2.23 DPE: 2.11 91.36 91.72 86.66 
LB Tie Vel ok Tar ere lS 5 de Cae an ene eee er eee ee 41.4 41.6 41.8 2.41 2.41 2.30 99.71 100.39 96 .06 
IN Fovatd WURDE CLOVES 6 or cccecncennansasneuncnonsapstensecononseoeonee 40.3 40.4 40.3 2.04 2.04 io S22 82.73 VE 
RRA ICID E VELA BCS trys cries, wang eee kt eiees 40.8 40.3 41.1 1293 1n95 1.84 78.90 78 .62 THF 
TO OCS ee ee ees Ne ccc isttttesiosaucactstcct 40.7 40.1 41.1 1.87 1.89 1.79 76.02 75.91 73.42 
[BE Vera Pe Sieeeegte Meera ae. caer coseaan ett aeioes wanes 41.9 41.6 41.8 2.41 PD Rs! DEDS: 100.72 99.31 94.01 
Tobacco processing and Products.2o..c2 ssc BES Bie Bed Deal 2.48 Po oaill 94.05 94.21 86.63 
AVCIGUET POU CHCLS a eee eects ent ao ic cnnnsiconcnnes 41.8 41.8 41.2 8) 2.30 2.14 96.76 96732 87.95 
Weather productstssee. a ate ae oc eee 39.4 BORD 38.1 1e53 1253 1.44 60.21 60.21 55.04 
BSR ELle sPEOGUCES rma ceres rn gle. Mobis Mio dritnensiies 41.9 41.9 42.0 1.70 1.70 1.63 71.47 iss 68.52 
IMiscellancOlSEteXUlleSamme tent yee enema ee tan 39.8 40.2 40.9 1 S37) Ley 1.47 (317) 63.03 Se) 7 
Tecraitatnitnes TaMWNS, ...ococev sononocsancersoananeberoe eR eee 40.4 41.1 41.2 1.37 il B57 1.28 3) 56.32 S265 
(CUB TRWINS. Soriocshucenecc de: ec abun RCo EE Ee pec eee eee Sim BYES 36.8 1.46 1.47 1238 54.29 55203 50.86 
EOF OULICLS tr pare cee eine ec utde sich tae aacnun 40.2 40.4 40.4 2.07 2.08 1.91 83.10 83.91 WIS S 
TETRA AUIS: BING) TED CATRES, ooo noccocseeandnnsnn snnnondeneonaucearennce All a 42.0 42.1 leis es 1.67 74.30 74.63 70.32 
Papetanara lied andUstricseyeiar Recs cunets es 41.7 41.9 41.6 2.65 2.64 2.41 110.79 110.88 100.27 
Vou Pov ie Te Wa voxcr shail Ce teasmarns cee eee eee 41.9 42.1 41.8 2.90 2.90 Ds) (PLAS 122.01 108.44 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 39.0 39.2 38.9 DT Do ll Se 105.97 106.25 100.23 
Primary metal/industries)..-...........-..... ase eee Aus 40.9 Ale Bold Dos 2.65 113.97 Pie52 109.96 
imonmeciidestec er! Saaeeeemmere deere ener 41.8 40.4 41.4 2.93 2289 2.83 122.46 116.65 117.05 
Metalitabricaune an dusthicseenree nts ote 41.9 Al) 42.0 2.36 D5 Des 99.02 99.41 93.80 
Machinenyaexcepticlecthicalm esses ee tec: 42.0 42.8 41.8 5 3)| 2.54 2.38 105.40 108.48 99.28 
PE LAMS DOL alIOM se (VIDIO Ess 2c cere eweraise.ssestencare 40.8 41.5 42.8 2.65 2.68 2.60 108 .04 AEN P27 HL 1S) 
Aircraft and parts.......... ee Ne Se 41.5 42.2 41.1 2.56 Pax 2238 106.22 108.84 97.91 
IM@LOERGE n1CleS arene area Pe oe Rede ie. 40.5 41.4 43.6 21S 2.78 Devil 110.71 114.85 118.20 
PASSE 111 11) One On tee cacten etna 40.6 41.3 44.2 2.88 2.94 2.84 117.20 Pal Se 12533 
IPRA Alara! QSCESSOMISS,.oandioncruenswenscensnsancses 40.5 41.6 43.3 2.64 2.68 2.65 106.74 111.46 114.97 
Shipbuilding and! repairing. .2.0.00.55....0 serie 41.2 41.7 41.8 BE DONE 2.47 105.23 106.83 103.34 
IBlecunicalsphOGUC(S iy eerste ane eee 41a Ale 1 40.9 DPA DD oD) 2.10 91.39 91.41 85.70 
Gomimuimicatlonsre quiets ree eee ee 41.1 40.6 41.8 2 AML 2.07 hz 86.78 83.28 Sze 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. ee eee Ole 43.1 43.3 DAY) 2e30 2.16 100.30 9972.0 OBR TT, 
RetroleumpatdrcoalupnrOductserereaig ieee. 43.9 43.2 42.1 3.18 3.18 Dl 139.67 137.09 122758 
@hemicalrandiehemicalsproductsers:-eees a e- 41.2 41.5 Al.2 72 SNS, DD AN) Doll 98 .88 98.81 O5e28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 40.6 41.2 40.5 1.82 1.81 We 7 IBS 74.54 69.34 
SON STERW GLO Niece were ete jortessdsecentoesceseaes 42.2 41.7 Ale3 DoT 2S 2.49 117.24 (G55 102.62 
IB Url Cima Oe ete acca eno eet ai teenee vs. sta RAN 40.1 39.9 38.9 Dass, Dexeve DoS) 113207 ILD il 100.68 
Genenallicontractonsies neers ee sere 40.4 BORD Boia 2.70 Das 2.47 108.87 109.36 95.50 
Special trate COMIMACIOIS oe: siskdeescivctae im ase 3 3987, 39.8 39.0 2.94 | Pe TA UP 115.85 105.90 
(EAE S'S FAV 2 co an Stee ERECT ee ee . 46.3 45.6 46.2 2.69 Dil2. Drill 124.85 124.18 106.57 
Highways, bridges and streets...................+. 46.4 43.5 46.2 2226 2.30 2.04 104.87 99.83 94.22 
Othemen eiicern Came ereeen ets eerste: 46.2 47.0 46.2 3.06 7 8) 2.60 141.64 141.07 120.08 
OTHER INDUSTRIES: 
Win ane tir lS 1 eee erence er ig teaisaae ose 42.3 42.3 42.8 Nes 2 Peel 109.06 108 .68 101.21 
Highway and bridge maintenance...................... 39.0 39.4 39.4 1.94 1.95 tee 73,62 77.05 74.58 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.......................--- 39.1 39.4 39.8 1.30 1.30 23 50.80 Silo 48.75 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns..................0--10 34.9 35.0 36.0 isi 1.30 122 45.70 45.63 43.98 
I ss5959. 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 
Hours (1961 = 100) 
Worked Average Average 
ina Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Average: 
1961 ose RR, i ec ee oe ee eee eee 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
1962 rhs AOR Oe AE IIS Be A an pr eek 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
1963-223. 38H. AE REE Be eee 40.8 1..95 1S 106.8 103.7 
1964 ssc eee Re RIE AG aha c eg ae ee 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
19654 oS tc A ein ce ee ee 41.0 2.12 86.89 116.7 108.0 

Last Period in: 

1 Ay fo eat Fy es ok ok a Ee er Pt en rer bone ctr eres eGR 41.1 7236 86.66 116.4 103.2 
FUT se Fe 2 ees esse tee nee Te oe ee ean ree 41.2 ya bl 86.87 116.7 108.1 
ST | An eee SE 2S ot ne reg Ua niicne HCPL thes nde ES oi 40.8 2.09 85.38 114.7 106.3 
PAM SUISOL Ty Be se ccscc Rah pi ceca. tansensceee te wetter PRR Pee ce eaten ca ete 41.1 2.09 86.10 115.6 107.4 
SeptemDer Wh cyscscsee vest leens cite acs os ae nC eee 41.4 2Ei13 88.08 118.3 109.7 
Octoberin ded sir Pe ae ee ee ee 41.6 2.15 89.53 120.3 110.8 
November a Ga iisccctheec AS css cecuerecct ered eres oe ee 41.5 2.16 89.81 120.6 110.7 
December kisi. ies cee eee RS ORE 39.7 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 
1966 Dara eos oli ss cou even Press cashnn inset ere tee oe acne ee 40.9 2.19 89.65 120.4 109.5 
February... 2 Sgsscecsshtevats esite ets sconces Bee arare 41.2 2.20 90.76 1219 110.6 
MarChir. a. oesusk colon eds tee teecs auockasastcle onene coe Date eae ae eo nares 41.2 9) Dap) 91.24 122.6 110.6 
April ® Bea Nak ceacecaneste heaters cesses 2nsacge asceeetce rete ta w Omerce 41.0 2423 Ol FL 123.2 111.0 
1 aig eet oe PEL Ae Ee MN Seite | canteen br Mars 40.9 7), 28) 91.36 1.7) 110.2 





* Revised. +Preliminary. 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7 (Formerly C-4)—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
May April May May April May 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 

$ $ $ 
Newfoundlan dist cesccccscteteaciccesctee eater re ea ena seem 42.8 42.2 42.7 1.85 1.90 1.69 
Nova‘ Scotian. ga: Biswiccceer ee ee ee ee 41.4 41.1 40.9 1.82 1.85 172 
New ‘Brunswick :#ee- 820 So sete See ee ee eee es 42.6 41.5 42.1 1.81 1.88 1.66 
Quebec aii. ee ee res 41.9 42.0 41.7 2.00 1.99 1.87 
QMEALTO SS cccscs teen eee esceoe coe eo ee Ree ee 40.8 41.0 41.2 DBS) 2.36 DBP) 
IM anit Oba. vis cose e. snes Se ashes wea tate  Rotee totaal ae eee eee 40.1 40.0 40.5 1.92 1.89 1.83 
Saskatche wat ec: s24 1: Avcssates -tneicscdcia aes ete eee 39.5 39.3 40.0 2.28 2.25 eld, 
Alberta: (includessNorthwestelernitories) ie esses cree eee eee 397 SAS 39.8 2526 2.26 2.14 
British Columbia Gincludes Yukon Territory)...............ccscseseseveeess ST 37.9 37.8 DED 2.76 2.59 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 
plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registra- data are derived from reports prepared in the Centres and 
tions for employment and vacancies notified by employers processed in the Unemployment Insurance Section, Dominion 
at Canada Manpower Centres (formerly NES offices). These Bureau of Statistics. See also Technical Note, page 80. 


_ TABLE D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Registrations on Hand 








Unfilled Vacanciest Registrations on Hand 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
_ End of: 

INOVEIT Deiel D6 leewereee serie take een 17,462 15,940 33,402 329 , 306 124,966 454,272 

] DG Zine Ne BP ces 8 AW at adr ented: 22,077 19,204 41,281 328,801 127955 456,756 

OG Meares ee orter eect re cstcesseteseeccat eso 30,090 hn TSM) S25 027) 285,688 117,689 403 ,377 

STO atts res ne AEE Ri ie eRe 38,620 22,704 61,324 254,346 118,294 372,640 

INO Vem Dorel 9 OOMeterereerteat er ceeceraeseeessacee sees 48,183 27, 246 13,429 218,819 118,073 336,892 

IB Yeeeynoy seul Clo ys jccaneperecucton cone tock ae ee 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125,750 442,190 

AUMUND 6 Ostciee eeeces cee race see acccassescesvecsets 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 

TEKSL oy UREN IAY? SSX 6 igs cnn usconcas nocon boa cco cae cea eCee 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563 , 806 

IMiarchin LOG Greueeentie ser ease ees cctee etter cesses exe 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548 , 597 

Poy Ye scence aba Seo ce COR OE 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138,646 494,926 

IME Vel G Gite eee rere cectent cts acto ee vzesetvocees 41,745 27,907 69,652 261,325 126,589 387,914 

URINE TELE) cecoctbooccc scone dd done coe ReneS ae EES REE ene 40,805 26,173 66,978 233,965 146,798 380,763 

ARTOIS “EOS i erocciaceseeee reece eee 42,520 24,175 66,695 221599) 140,563 362,162 

ANUREGUCEE TSI) 5 ee iintanccc ano Renee ee eee 43,369 30,533 73,902 187,687 118,243 305,930 

Septem berwl9 OOimereseescetts ete cet focrevccesscese 46,379 28,793 (Bah 173,431 121,251 294, 682 

(OYotitOY ots ELK 6 sac Aaacsonse no eece oe eet ad Roe eee 39,057 24,625 63,682 179,051 120,962 300,013 

INOvem betel OOOmeaeme secrete ea eccene seers: 36,415 DS 1S) 62,174 PANN BisBisis) 119,800 333,183 
*Latest figures subject to revision. {Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. Source: Manpower Division, Department of 


| 








Manpower and Immigration. 


| TABLE D-2—Registrations Received, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected by Year 1962 to 1965 and by Month 


October 1965 to October 1966 








Registrations received Vacancies notified Placements effected 

Year and month Male Female Male Female Male Female 

FS) ON Cal Teena ete: Ay CS Mens co An Sen areietess 3,177,423 Lee ta 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 

a ee ie a os vipa hinnsp andes DO 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 

GA VAC CI eee eee nee e net ee ees accor sabe aesobtiee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 845 , 696 395,380 

me 1965—Yeat............008 Pe oes REN eRe ois Dalen: UL iG), 7/8) 1,088,752 545,951 865,445 392 2a. 

B65 OCLO De ie tee ene eee eis acacconsaisests 192,182 92,918 92,067 39 , 869 73,120 A) Ss} 

BGS —— NOVEM DEI irae cases cress ssetssiecciseves-covseeseaevnecs 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 84,320 Slew 

IDYSarevonl efsiess sca necaos-e oe eco bores 303 , 524 102,536 72,004 45,614 70,786 42,187 

HS GAM ITAL Vareeerereerce rcrecs canes Sacre salecssesesessnns 287,740 98,603 M2912 34,959 60,237 26,037 

TERS LOM BEN BA eke Areca aie eee re eee 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 47,675 22,350 

INV Tar Chi eee he ee ees oe, ee tee bee 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 61,401 28,059 

PANS Ls se oo bemactariacosss Roe Ree ae Soe 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 62,133 24,787 

INS EIAsceobeeeaehoeeoeee e 199,618 93,554 97,520 46,202 75,891 31,330 

RI UIT) CA Reet ee Pee et Ue cunt ersche 222,01 116,136 95,402 50,498 74,320 37,072 

SUE Ns 5S icc oct REE Ree ere ace ee enc ee 216,035 108,399 85,147 48 , 433 68,493 38,299 

PATIO NS te erent ee tm nso van Pech anche 208 , 409 101,591 102,760 58,267 US Sy) 39,645 

Septenbereesrcrt teers 191,3877 102,118+ 105,486 50,829 78,744 36,987 

(CY iG efeitos a eis cea eee oe ee 1825971 92,007 82,021 38,984 64,648 27,807 
rE Ln TL Le aL LL == se 

*Preliminary. +Revised. Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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TABLE D-3—Placements Effected, by Industry and by Sex, in October 1966 (Preliminary) 















































Change from 
Industry group Male Female Total October 1965 
AGRICULTURE wRLS ELING ae RUA PIIN Gee ee eae er ells 1,284 8,799 —1,901 
FORESTRY 225 cee ere essed oe hcg Ne ENO A Se 1239 7 1,246 — 535 
MINING SOUARRYINGeAN DE © TIGR W EGE S Sree eee et ere eee 1,166 56 R222 — 85 
IY LESAN US sok Oh Seppe nec ie neces van Ar Ror nh Ss an ict lm arc cider arta 752 12 764 — 104 
Fie S besenchsee creek eee ee eee 192 35 DOT + 52 
INon=metal niin eet eee eens ee ee ees 56 2) 58 0 
Quarryine.clay and: sand pitscse ncn eer errs: Seer cece eee retreat eee 94 _ 94 a) il 
Prospectira gx. 5 ses Bees dee veeacts ees aaeelir SOR coe avt eae epee See cere 2, 1 79 _ 6 
IMANUBAGTUIR UNG se ciectcret sacar ecscee Ra eer ae ee oe 15,671 7,690 23}, SNe! —2,815 
Boods.and beverages & asscivss cae Bere eR a eee ees eee eae soca eae eS D2 BRV2 1,617 3,949 — 203 
Mobaccovand to bacCCONPLO CUGTS kee me eeten eee nee ee tee eee nee men erent 16 13 29 —- 42 
Rubbers products:s Mk eres sec ogacese nee eee eee cata arene Meee nese anaes eee cate 77 123 300 — 40 
Leather products erie yes rene ae ENE tee eee eee 208 286 494 — 110 
exile productss CXCCOe COLITIS) emer ee tere tae tect teen tne cease ee nee 784 363 1,147 — 36 
Glothing (textilevanid fur) .c:c-2 eee bets eevee ee oe 384 1,481 1,865 — iil 
Wood products Wee. &. cscescciies Re Re ur cace cera, eae cree 2,130 255) 2,385 — 559 
Paper Products se Nere cach ite ccsrsete ces none acetone Ate ee ae neces 659 228 887 — 622 
Pintines publishing andlalitedsindustricssmssnese st ete eee eee 868 604 1,472 — 425 
Tronsand ‘steel products. c.n..cctcccccsesctesence ie eee oo cea eee ete ee re 3,202 524 35 12S — 36 
Transportationsequipment;.... eerste ee eee ee ee eee eee O83 354 1 SBV7/ — 379 
Non=ferrous metaléproducts jesse oe cee ee eee ee 446 176 622 — 205 
Electricallapparatusram cis uipp lies teem aresceee ree tteete se eres ae mantameere neta ene one 790 T47 12537, + 161 
INon=metallicomineralsproductsre en erent erie ree oe eee eee 685 76 761 — 90 
Products of petroleunn an diCOalteerrameeter eee meee tee ee eee eee ee 69 19 88 + 29 
Chemical ro ducts icaica: git rece Peanrseale av cia eee Meee tes sev sauce eee ec eR 615 206 821 — 97 
Miscellaneous manUfactitit men CUS Ubles eererm eaten arse ate teeste et eee aerate eee eee 123 618 1,341 — 50 
CONSTR UCTION Bey aerate oe ae ee a nec 13,595 195 13,790 —1,203 
General icomtractorssfrcccusercterseeacs eee hese et ala eae sete creat eee te emer eee 9,409 100 9,509 — 908 
Special: tradée:comtractorsteecscstesteereeee ee ee eee en eee ec ee 4,186 95 4,281 — 295 
TRANSPORTATION, STORAGE AND COMMUNICATION ......................... 52535 ST 5,650 —1,166 
"TYANSPOPTACIOM  ecoxcccr seas Sosoccos oe eo eee ee 4,776 183 4,959 — 793 
S COLAC Si ci. secha raises asat ten eess teas oBedeoc ee eet aeseraen eae mn ce ete ear PRES ae 398 53 451 — 380 
Gr oanvanyetet lech (0) 5 Pammrene a meamrne meee nati on eanni SE aE Er aS PE Sc gio br eck Beton onhanibic Sincs we enevoe 159 81 240 + 7 
PUBLIC WWTIEITY (ORB RATIONS ccs te eee 320 43 363 + 5 
RUAN Eee suesplfelveciea Oe GARR Mesa cues Ren oc ON ERE See Me Re a 10,030 5,009 15,039 —1,341 
WihOlES ale si. coe iveran Boa ee ete Re rte ee ee eee 4,863 ih Bai) 6,118 — 362 
PRG tet ae os a ee es eet pecs ie ca ese ee 5,167 Said 8,921 — 979 
FINANCE INSURANCE FANDEREA TSE Si AWl Ee eee 536 960 1,496 + 13 
SERVICES 6: ( sain Ree a ei ee ee ee ee ee ee 9,243 12,246 21,489 — 750 
Comnilinity OT publiciseryvicemas ae eee eee en ee ii 1,589 2,700 + 173 
GOVETNMENtSeIVICC RY hoses. a een ee ee ee ee ee 2,415 1,241 3,656 + 581 
RECEEATON ‘SELVICE.S Fes cnsctitteasetes scene cen oe oan OE RIE Ant oars OR ee RE 398 170 568 — 74 
BUSINESS SEL VICE Hien tee astcek eset) aca ceee ie erste Yeas tr Ree arc te 1,278 650 1,928 — 73 
Personal 'SCrviCe. ase meskes see Ten ees 5 eee Ce 4,041 8,596 12,637 —1,357 
GRAND TOTAL i Gites Bee cos cssce ata 1o. 6 Se ee ae ee Be 64,648 27,807 92,455 —9,778 





Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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TABLE D-4—Registrations on Hand, by Occupation and by Sex, at October 31, 1966 (Preliminary) 





Registrations on hand 























Occupational group Male Female Total 

Meter ria ti MATLAB OLIA | NVOR RCTS se cy enccgtetedanc oe ccene sinc eukesrecthrat nas dnarsasitecxskiactewneesapaweoes 8,829 2,837 11,666 
“ epti@alll SHOVES sia ss teach oat lao euGeE Sa Cocco SonBe cco Bec ga tag BH UU eBRPNBSAIS ace McSame Pe eM eM) 15,458 50,953 66,411 
aS) SHIDU IBD s seseingecbicctoonocesnSnece te ata llaan kid ne bri SaH 0 ASAE 6/07 BERET OPE ERROR OL rr ERE eee pene 5,997 12,815 18,812 
Beara iam ec OES TICISClVICO LW .OLK CTS mere ee acer eee eee Re oor cence crease cee penny 23,373 21,077 44,450 
SSPE AUSTT cogent geet dot ane SRA Se AR lech er ann: 8G SAEs Ee vy had a MOR PE ABER 518 5 523 
Merciticirestis hin’ -fOTestty (CH. LOG.) seecer ee ecacces saree nts cre ceessr derbies cnucksycarasescnecsecntesseansenee 3,309 201 3,510 
Preilleceandesemi-skilledswOnk ersieretee teeter ce ece ee een, ccs es cee taco. cacess cn seesecerect 64,326 137355 77,681 
Hoodsandsinadred productsn (incl tLODACCO) merrereree-a dates ences. seit aaa eee 606 332 938 
"ERTS. HSIN En ee 1 Teer saasente war ouene ae esi 0 CBE Rg rs OCR ae Pn ee LS UH 8,886 
bre te be ceria ee sTICOCIIC(G creamer ee re ented cS cacare we Pea utancices unter catanbeeoscas 35 107 35199 
CRUDE, (ie yet ial le eT WIP) bees ee ccoghaereri eta een oo tea ee Pes 724 284 1,008 
‘Leper oz iid ILS ata Say ob ere sna: Sie 0 oe ann pene earache 5 eee <1 ocr een nee eee 607 WS 1,382 
BHO me Layne 2 less) PLOUICES, samen ooce- po poe etree eh ee cstn sen cin cnacsendanednencaraceene 139 mI 160 

Ie tall vyOickelitn Oneerperrenneeeeee cree eer: Sho BRS IBS Soca ERE oe 7,474 789 8,263 

TENS SUKEIOAIL, cicaceiotnce ocelot Seite oe Badr Saco eA Bee ue tafes URE ec ct eee eee 1,173 845 2,018 
Transportation equipment................... io tr fy hehe MR ome oe Sear cease re cuen ae 503 201 704 
TSW SGI YA). colada sete ae Mint Re Sa cn i ee ce pate eats tssieae ae 548 — 548 

EGO TSW TSTEL TH 5 eee ee ee ae ac ec pee Ae Reese cc Peso Reon 14,582 a 14,589 
MEE SORIA IOC RCE PU SC AENCI | crate ce cence svete tafalee cans ciensnntg edpnstathcwnnentancatyniztacners doves 11,326 82 11,408 
CRPATNVIMMCATIONS AUC DUBIN CMC 02) c. 0 ncsccc. ecm, ios ronvatabckessbesseasesdivasancossssosensars ox 381 2 383 

TP Sha eile Si ay |e Secs sce are een teenie anne Oc 5 oe nS Fh ee ae ee nan ee Ze 7161 1257 4,018 
Rayritets elec mates e ttt sk errata sate incest Seen stetaaaranencapeeresseennyenoec 120771 654 13,425 
TEVOVRETO TOD joccasacoboanceesdetoesonee acsocbebondeadandtestaehentoono Reba fh ei-Gerdee Meda 2 Ice eee meee ane Ree eee eee 1,459 214 1,673 

FN STOUST NGS «(gate ce sen Pek acs coe oe eee ane eee Ee SPagecuit reaene eee cece: 4,465 14 4,479 
ITEC TUG GHOTER CIES coceoncte-seenne db eed se sabe ebeeoactind Hr ace Reoug aon MAEREAEREE Ase ace en cbee ne opecee ace ea 57,241 ORL 76,960 
Oodpamdeto bacco pee ree ore coer saeco eu osu eh Sake Sea ae 1,543 2,954 4,497 
Oey sree aT MEA Tra TE CLL Sate re te cca exw rece ee Ree co 252% Sac feB Ny wen ne dos en ccnadgentraeasearde venned 4,905 374 3) 52k. 

iN Pyaar ala hate 0 eee ie eee bore meee ee ree een POR eh Sn wef et ae 2,916 489 3,405 
(CLOFRSU TE IGROI Ms siccoce svacocch ccactsaiose coticeonn6e clone ne cae Ree N end 18 eeNe eRe te nae Sue e pares Tr Cesacer Ede der acer ovieua 25,582 8 25,590 
@thensuns killed ew Ores. peewee eee rae tee Fe a sare Reece parte 22,295 15,894 38,189 
GURUNINIDY"TROME/AN a ia bocce genena eet phar sond Ae me remeeeene Pacis eR Eee een oe 179,051 120,962 300,013 


Neen ee ee eee ooo 
Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at October 31, 1966 


i ee See 























Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on Hand on Hand on Hand 
Previous Previous Previous 
Office x Year Office “ Year Office 2 Year 
Oct ws lmmnO Chaco Oct. 31 Oct. 29 Oct. 31 Oct. 29 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
NEWFOUNDLAND........ 8,144 5,431 Liverpool....... ie aie 192 227 Sainte Oli ene eee 3,200 1,795 
(GornembiOO kena ete 1,858 1,156 New Glasgow.............55 1,367 1,062 Si Step licn imamate: Ale 25 
(Grin TEMS, o peawaonaescoeos 949 616 Spies lees. as cs eerset eee: 219 254 SUSSCX eae oer ieee 166 180 
IS tae) OLINAS ire ceseree ere et 34337 3,659 Sy dmeyirea cence crete: 2,803 1,794 WV OOUStOCK# eee eee 202 185 
Sydney Mines................ BO 420 
PRINCE EDWARD oe a arte he Io, JOURBEC WME aaeane 96,095 87,600 
ISL AD gece 17159 828 = Yarmouth... = 760 550) 1,108 1,242 
Charlottetown... 828 513 AASDOSLON Siete S126 429 276 
Summerside.........cccccs000e- 331 315 NEW BRUNSWICK......... 12,101 9,539 Baie @omeaus eee fae 563 
1BCHH NOUR... oneseangicoeese eee 1739 1,003 Beauharnoist. ees 632 493 
IN@VAGS COMA ee 13,447 9,967 Gampbellton see 868 766 BUCKING alee eee 373 402 
PATINDIOES baer tere te sctucseeces 491 330 Edmundstonee 459 326 C@aUsapscal eee 574 442 
[Byte LEN LEIES ja snecnesaence: 720 482 EReGeniClOl sees 618 | G@handleneees ene 750 597 
Pela it ax eeeeccecvtoeernenct 4,700 3,667 INTITEO Berets erence eee 27 52 Chicoutimi....... ee Neen 1,410 1,662 
MVeIN ESS. .eeece an ehe ds 90 116 INIONCLOM meee eee 3,436 2,863 @owansville 0... 345 213 
Kentyillese css. eens: 764 470 INeweastlomsensa0 aot ee 669 773 IDol beater, ge ata. 589 921 
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TABLE D-5—Registrations on Hand, by Local Office Areas, at October 31, 1966 (Concluded) 





Office 


Joliette tiee..ccsec teers 
WONCUICrC eet eters 
Ibachite mr -creeeect sec 
Ieac-Meganticusses-see 
apialbatcaceet 


Mataner erence theres 
Mont-aurienicsssiecs: 
Montmapny.sss-e 
Montrealeneyesecteecrese 
New Richmond.............. 


Riviere-du-Loup............ 
Roberval. ee 


Ste. Agathe des Monts.. 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... 
Ste; Thérésehetaaes 
Stblvacintncass ees 
Stiveans.\on ee ee 
StsJerOmet ese 
Septlless sich urhaee 
ShawiniGaniaacserreeie 
ShegbrooOkemee sees 


Malley iielditssyeerree 
ViCtOnIA Vill ereeerenearees 
Ville ste GeOrgesiees 


Bellevillen nsec 
Bracebridse mere 
IS TAtptOMPsce-eesereesrseeseeee 
Branttonc terse 


(CODOUTSI seco: 
@ollinewoOod sree. 
Gormwallee we a 
Biliotilakeree ee 
Rort Ericterc eee 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
+ Year 
Oct. 31 Oct. 29 
1966 1965 
1,329 NEPA 
411 197 
360 410 
547 512 
Ieesial 955 
2,336 2,203 
2,119 ihe 7 
1792 1,947 
447 339 
555 564 
886 965 
445 628 
1,894 1,755 
415 521 
340 477 
201 403 
35 744 
351 363 
618 598 
33,867 29,170 
572 580 
464 487 
10,582 8,312 
1,405 1,293 
1,320 1,705 
1,004 1,050 
1,201 [hte 
Sy) 473 
379 511 
1,665 1,149 
1,041 810 
1,108 1,269 
ore 1,095 
683 1,007 
2,149 2,366 
3,443 3,106 
945 1,049 
1,405 1,196 
2,403 2,266 
972 770 
1,089 987 
982 997 
O75 Wen? 
97,464 83,317 
124 98 
737 840 
1,403 768 
502 384 
646 819 
1,689 1,459 
296 220 
151 142 
1,008 923 
398 387 
342 390 
1,359 e216 
25 158 
282 278 


Office 


Oni nrances eee 
Ore Willian eee 


Gananoque teens 
Goderichteee ee 


KN OS TOL ee eeeeeeeeeeee ere 
Kirkland Lake................ 
Wichenerseeecesereeeees 
Wceaminotonwes ss 
Lindsay. a ciscetses tes 
Listowelleeeeeere 
Londoner ee 
Eong Branch ieee 
IY Bal EW aYE  penocoasc occa escacce 
INapaneeseeesreaerserese 
New Liskeard.................5 
INewinarketeess sees 
Niagara Balls ea. 
INorth! Baye 
Oakville mecss secs 


Parry SOUNG= sere 
Pembroke cesses 


PorwArthuree 
PortiGolbormese ee 
PreSCO tte me eeececetesctners 
Renfrew esnstves: 
StaGaunarinesss sss 
Stalihomas eee 


Sturgeon) Hallsssceewss 
Sud DULY 2c eee ee eee 
illSOn burs eeeseeeee 
STANUIMINS Beemer eer cere aee 
TOrontOatinetinserenecees 
TE TEMUOM SB etcesttscccsstteerte 
WealkkertOninescssssen tee 
Wallace bun oases 
Welland.2eeticcerseree: 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
* Year 
Oct. 31 Oct. 29 
1966 1965 
141 PAN 
629 645 
669 685 
190 144 
125 149 
796 769 
9,189 7,167 
384 386 
389 B55 
435 365 
1,760 1255 
415 481 
e235 1,189 
225 329 
405 339 
63 46 
2,924 2,828 
2,143 2,074 
428 301 
288 214 
237) PAG 
785 533 
1,104 992 
684 688 
758 736 
590 426 
5,844 4,556 
3,887 4,171 
762 508 
88 117 
761 595 
221 180 
12278 1,414 
182 122) 
729 980 
264 330 
158 244 
236 179 
2,863 1,763 
378 427 
1,000 153 
1,343 1,320 
581 329 
2 DiS 
337 203 
100 254 
1,366 1,648 
166 192 
1,199 982 
28,961 21,991 
534 503 
193 185 
216 165 
1,151 1,054 
2,164 1,676 
3,801 3,976 
308 278 


Registrations 
on Hand 
Previous 
Office ‘s Year 
Oct.31 Oct. 29 
1966 1965 
MANITOBA]. 8,301 10,962 
Bran Onleaeeeseseteree ts 782 7Al! 
Datiphineeeet. se 512 312 
Bin Pioneer eee 154 141 
Portage la Prairie.......... 293 283 
‘ThesPasst ss eee 119 186 
Winnipeg ee 6,641 9,329 
SASKATCHEWAN.......... 6,103 5,790 
Estevan cs 60 yf 
Wloydminstete-.1.--seeee 73 71 
IMGOSendaWeeeanee tee 504 550 
North Battleford............ 299 285 
RrincesAl beth eeeee ees 643 669 
Regind¢ (eae eee 2,050 1,709 
Saskatoon. sees 1,496 1,770 
Swift Gucrent eee 233 180 
Wey Duties emerernes 119 78 
Yorkton=- ee 626 421 
ALBERDAS sete 13, 01/aa2 508 
Blainmoreseeeseee eee 53 199 
Galgaryeer ee arene 4,907 4,560 
Drumheller 188 134 
Edmonton cess: steers 5,714 4,930 
Edson tee ee 123 135 
Grande Prairies..:.s:. 499 403 
Lethbridgeren eee 605 928 
Medicine Hat.................. 455 545 
Red! Deceit scs eo 473 467 
BRITISH COLUMBIA.... 44,182 34,902 
Abbotstordie eee 634 478 
Chilliwackeees eee 718 707 
Courtenayen ee 1,020 534 
Granbrookwee ee 514 401 
Dawson Cteckeee ees 476 474 
Duncan eer eee 580 348 
Kamloops ereseeenes: 1,245 1,119 
Kelowna cne cee 526 581 
INanaiMn Ones eee 1,316 651 
Nelson sitesi 464 380 
New Westminster.......... 9,780 4,948 
Penticton seerre eres 835 862 
PoxnteAlbernivec eee 485 435 
Brince:Georger sees 1652) 1,250 
PrincewNUpentececescesesss 1,283 935 
Quesnel ees eras 881 349 
Trail Ret eee 441 506 
Va COU Vc teen eeeeeeeeteeeee 16,083 155951 
VEIN. cc erscceee es 993 12h 
WictOniae ste eee 4,130 3,048 
Wits NhOLSc eee eee 126 218 
GANADAS eee 300,013 260,637 
Males.2: eee eee 179,051 155,644 
Femalesseevccctcccr ste. 120,962 104,993 
*Preliminary. tIncludes registrations repor- 


ted by the Iles-de-la-Madeleine, Que. local office. 


Source: Manpower Division, Department of 


Manpower and Immigration. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from _ the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate 
to persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data 


_ are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Pensions 





TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 








End of Total Employed — Claimants 
1966—Augtst...............cccceceee 4,536,000 4,348,800 187,200 
ULSAN onthe Ree E REE 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 

EIA eee eee ee eovetachone 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 

INE IS fe ee eee 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 

ROT cee ey esos sieves 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 
INianchiveeerr me tne! 4,498,000 4,000,000 498 ,000 

Re bilatyaremeee mer ers 4,506 000 3,975,500 530,500 

Jan Wahy sere eee eee ee 4,482,000 3,970,200 511,800 
1965—December.................... 4,444,000 4,026,000 418,000 
IN Ove tn Chane eens 4,365,000 4,120,400 244,600 

Oto Derlam ee 4,286,000 4,115,600 170,400 
SeDiciiVer mer tee 4,287,000 4,129,700 157,300 
(XUSUS teem seer te 4,313,000 4,140,500 172,500 





Section, Labour Division, DBS, from information supplied 
by the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The 
Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. For further information regarding the nature 
of the data see Technical Note, page 48. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, September 1966 





Amount 
of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 

INS AOUT NC LEN EVG se peers snaconnnecepnoccenorosnoreaponree 16,229 $402,722 
Prince Edwancelsland eres ccee cress 1,974 43,404 
INOVaySCOUA ee teem cassette 25,086 560,613 
ING ww GUS WC eee terre eer eee 20,769 486,300 
QUEDEC Hester. eee ene ec ek ere 150,900 SR D20s2 55 
CONC AITIO eee os eer ee eae meee 189,319 4,661,674 
Minit bales acer eter eee eens 14,866 sways: 
SaskatGhe wall wer test secre ters 8,671 188,058 
UA Derta eerie et ae es 20,165 458,947 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory.. 64,629 1,611,905 
Total, Canada, September 1966...... 512,608 12,264,891 
Total, Canada, August 1966............ 500,900 11,821,420 
Total, Canada, September 1965...... 488 , 365 11,501,411 





* Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


| TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, September 1966 











Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 
Disposed to to 
Province Total* Initial Renewal of t Benefit Benefit Pending 
ie ye OU ATI Fa ag rertic ty scoriseens sg tcatayceonataas angecs 1,841 1,274 567 1728 1,037 691 748 
~ Prince Edward Island ..........sssssssssssssesessseeccneien vip 180 92 322 233 89 79 
SISESESMere yA 40 RONRs AF ee ne ee ee pedo 2,098 1,057 Ba505 25202 1,088 933 
Re SNES LLCS WUTC Me emt eet sete t Bec Sa ending Be 305 2,126 15179 3,290 2.202 1,005 1,043 
Ne semen et re iS ecacsestinaise 22,724 15,482 7,242 2and55 14,828 go 125 7,324 
Lig ah Me) es ene nS on eee 235813 17092 6,021 28,979 17,756 D223 7,339 
SUISSE ES, a.6 Oe 7 eee oe ee ae 1,589 1,224 365 1,749 i 632 418 
SERS aI NANT Sac caceacccnces ee ae eee 1,008 829 179 iL Kew foi 405 it 
ETE EG a ea cy, a ee 2,867 2,285 582 3,270 2,182 1,088 751 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)........ 12,394 8,382 4,012 1277S 8,295 4,480 4,523 
id On ae 
Total, Canada, September 1966................ 72,968 51,672 21,296 80,181 OE hele) 29 ,426 23,429 
Total, Canada, August 1966......5:s0cc..0-00 83,637 62,793 20,844 85,980 45,331 40,649 30,642 
oti Ganada, september 1969.4... 5.00.+.5+. TAL tessi7/ 48 ,294 23,543 74,034 46,880 Diels Mal eM Sl 








i nnn nnn a ett UEIEEIIIEIIIIIS IIIS 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,231. 


+ In addition, 28,339 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,646 were special requests 


not granted, and 1,236 appeals by claimants. There were 5,745 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 
at September 30, 1966 





Number of Weeks on Claim 



























































(based on 20 per cent sample) Total Claimants 
Total 27 or Aug. 31 Sept. 30 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 Sas 14-26 more* 1966 1965 

CANADAT Hein ce ee ne eee ene ee 164,877 2S 44,313 29,629 18,782 1037/2 1573323 
Male sere set. a een Caeeren tern retain eee 95,292 45 ,084 25,398 14,893 9,917 3}. US) 90,556 
Pemalevers cpt eee ee Di ACR, Serene: 69,585 27,069 18,915 14,736 8,865 73,997 66,767 
INEWFOUNDEAND isuep irra rie oe ee ee re ee 5,171 2,043 i778 803 547 4,875 3,536 
INUAT BARE riled ry 2 Or a NUE, Ue sank Oo eee 3, 846 1,644 1,426 497 IS) SABRE) 2,394 
EMALE crete ae octiew cero erate a reeeee Jee by V5325 399 352 306 268 1,340 1,142 
IPRINGEL ED WARD ISIGAINID yesese seen eee ae. 645 342 180 67 56 739 590 
DY EH Ce Ser I tg te th dade eB eo coments 385 212) 128 28 17 483 305 
em ale ee ret eee hate Meee ene tanh 260 130 Sy 39 39 256 285 
INOVANSCOTTAS ac: see ea iste ee ea cn ere 8,676 3,411 1,986 1,858 1,421 8,940 9,619 
Male........ tc Nailer ae Ln Res eee ee Seon 5,952 2,507 e372 1,190 883 6,176 7,196 
Pemale:s23 2) PR ee ie eee ee ree eee Doe: 904 614 668 538 2,764 2,423 
New BRUNSWICK...... Le ane Sn eee besa peeteies 7,769 3,444 2,098 1,443 784 7,810 6,178 
Males tas cc.c0 eens ee ith ies fone 5,299 AMT 1,509 969 444 5,436 4,105 
Remaleme... streets: SMe Pe Ce Rae a ee eee 2,470 1,067 589 474 340 2314 2,073 
QUEBEO s.3.2.0) ncn mein ae coms oe Oe 50,436 23,019 2Rosil 9,651 5), 10845) 58) 115 48 ,846 
Mialesay i Ae oe co ene i eae ac 30,080 15,103 7,024 5,048 2,905 32,040 30,540 
Healers gE bce gene och oh 20,356 7,916 5,607 4,603 2,230 21,092 18,306 
ONTARIO........ aR ST eer niet eee tee 56,300 22,496 17,085 9,897 6,822 76,561 55,953 
AN El Cee, Dieta ao or rg AEs De re aM AR 29,249 11,891 9,512 4,424 3,422 45 ,649 29,269 
Remales.. 62sec ero en aka oR Te 27,051 10,605 Vo 5,473 3,400 30,912 26,684 
MANITOBA ci. cee to nt ete coe I ec se 4,247 1,469 1,198 832 748 5,138 5,491 
Male 33.2 secon eee cet ce eee ee 1,907 691 501 305 410 BBN 2,764 
Hemales,7.cncckeeenee oe eee ee eee 2,340 718 697 527 338 Dey) DTP 
SASKIATGHE WAN ss suce oy coro toes tne se cele oT eee 2,805 1,073 701 642 389 3,024 3,148 
IMAL eR ic). < ee ke nan Sea eee 1,085 422 235 224 204 1,267 1,202 

I RXSAAEM ES sea sectnaraenaee’ aera Ns et an 1,720 651 466 418 185 ihe 7S 1,946 

AT BERD AC se oe BSN E8128 2 heir et A SHALE Bis 6,012 D759 1,419 1,067 767 ROSE 6,683 
IMA ae to oushevac ce hn eee a ae Re D5 TEM 1,298 610 455 368 2,894 SA) 
Retndlen ort nee a ee ree 3,281 1,461 809 612 399 DTN 3,468 
BRITISH COLUMBIA........ Soh eS ct 22,816 12,097 3528)7/ 3,369 AMS) 21,301 17279) 
Male ic. cscnce esd toto isel a ee 14,758 8,939 3,081 15 753 985 13,379 9,566 
Hemalen eee vin sap oR sed ds, SRA PRR 8,058 3,158 BNE 1,616 1,128 7,922 Wo 1hle 


* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 are subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


a eee 











Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

IO Ga VCa [ee ese ee et anid: Ses 129.2 124.0 S322 WD S 140.6 T5523 146.1 116.3 
HOG DCA Tmt ee ray aoc esi nc doactitvseces 130.7 1S 134.8 VIBES 140.4 158.3 147.3 Tre 
HOGS — HY CAD cee secrete sen sannvan coves jae 13320 10.8 3 Oe GES 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
119 GARY Cal eee eet Roots 135.4 132.4 138.4 IETS)? 142.0 167.8 151.8 12022 
TO GSS CAT re een Ooi: oo eet 13837 1359 140.9 121.4 147.3 GSS 154.3 12253 
YSN VON WTID YER... sna asnocenePcososanenbe 140.2 133.2 142.0 123.7 148.7 177.9 [S520 12255 
[DISS STAM OEP 6 nnnactorincocmmoStesconsunnesene 140.8 139.6 142.4 12378 148.8 W789 55.4 12253 
OGG ANUAT Verma er ccctre ere wesreatces an 141.2 140.6 142.9 122 149.1 178.1 155.4 IDS el 
RE OrUAny ae eee. wer a. ee 142.1 1425 143.1 233.83 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 
INGA eaten tte, tats eee geo orn 142.4 143.4 143 .3 IZ.) 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 

PX DEL een eee omen RR A, 143.2 143.7 143.7 15.8) 150.7 179.2 S/R 12520 

INL a Veen te RE es Fee rth ons 143.4 143.8 144.2 12570 Set 180.7 1592: UPS), 1 

AINITOYSs-rie.cne cabana eel penieeree see em eee 143.8 144.2 144.4 253) 1S 2 See IBS) 53) PIS). 

SUL Vampenee ects Ant Ae cums, crt 144.3 146.0 144.8 1252) Sl 181.0 159.3 (AS) Il 
PATULOUIS (pment oe 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 issih 3) 159.6 iS) I 

SIS |DUSIIAOVENE, os nace sosinevseceaceeboncenvece 145.1 147.1 145.4 12720 SH TSS} 158.8 126.4 
OCLODE Ree eM gee hc cies ke 145.3 145.6 146.1 12922 Sill 1S2e 7 15922 126.4 
iNovem botzaenerea eer 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 Syl Al 184.5 161.3 12655 


Note: 1957 weighted. 
Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of October 1966 














All-Items 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
October September October Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1966 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading —_ Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

Shs OMNES INTEL contonaoduescsoseenes 12229) 26m) 126.5 1262) 118.0 120.8 122i 168.1 149.6 117.9 
EL i fa Re ae een een KA Ain oacranes 134.5 138.9 139.0 139.0 M7 ofl 1ST, 139).5 178.4 173.4 128.2 
SHaRME: AO) ttt. oconeccustoasousdaaheneseannaacn Biot 141.9 Ane 142.9 136.4 135.4 148.0 206.3 159.3 129.0 
IMIOSTUURER  onacoossentencepebeeeaacdvenecoeeee 138.5 142.9 142.6 148.2 139.2 120.2 167.6 188.0 160.9 129.6 
CO) CGA Wal er eee mae ces 138.5 145.3 144.9 146.3 140.8 133.5 7 166.7 191.8 S355 134.2 
BO TODO eee tee os hoes Oe Nesey 140.8 148.2 148.1 146.4 147.7 31/2 151.4 Se) 197.4 BNP 
AWVGTOSOT Es tra sencnh Anse Sa nae eRe 135)43 140.5 140.6 144.2 SH ee) 134.9 141.5 195.9 152.8 140.1 
SaskatOON-RESINA ssc sess. 322) 137.0 136.9 142.1 1305 7/ 140.4 138.1 159.8 153.8 126.8 
Edmonton-Calgary...................... 130.6 135.9 1S One, 136.9 130.8 137.9 136.4 187.5 149.4 12275 
RICO UN CE tence tae hiain 135.4 139.6 140.0 141.4 137.8 13153 US 57/ 162.9 156.7 124.9 





*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
Cities. 
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Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover 
strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. 


G-Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-1966 
eee ene —eee— Ss t™S 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged 
to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 
For further notes on the series, see Aug. 1966, p. 492. 





Strikes and 





Duration in Man-Days 





Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 
1961. DUP 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
19G2 oer oe ees Ee eee 290 311 T4332 1,417,900 0.11 
1963 eee ee eee eee Oe Se ee 318 332) 83,428 917,410 0.07 
TOGA Ne bh Ieee, | Sues ace meee tee edt Oe ese 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
#1:065,.05. ber ee ee os, Oe, ee eee eer? 452 476 171,858 D323 SD 0.17 
*1965=— Octobet eet ee Ne eed Rag 39 87 16,080 161,560 0.15 
INO Veni Det eee eee eae ee 29 78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
Decembet ese ee Dil 58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
¥ 1966 January ccc eee ae eer ere coe ene ar 3) 66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
February uch -nccu one edie eres 33 16 18,403 237,920 Oo7il 
March...... mee bli Tn 54 90 30,079 354,250 0.27 
TN 05 | WO ae REAR aes eet efi Chet ee 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 
May 54 95 28,465 332,450 O27 
UNCE es Sa Bey ee Sil 102 ADS N9 389 , 730 0.29 
il yaa Pay tine ae 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
ANGUS ae cnet ee Pee es 73 132 216,080 968 , 260 0.70 
September i500. Soe ss scoe ees eee eee 63 118 159,867 699 ,630 OF55 
Octobe oe ce eee res 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 


i ee a a 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, October 1966, 


by Industry (Preliminary) 














Strikes 

and Workers Man- 
Industry Lockouts Involved Days 
orestiy ei k.c ta ee ee 1 300 2,480 
IMM OS deca ceaketnn ince teeete. ements 9 1,047 11,490 
1) Ena oN Vet AULD ee onc en Gear sere ene cdo 55 19,661 153,870 
Construction ee ee 10 1,850 9,200 
TU ge hats outs Cs'4 WAMU) A cheese ate on scepsecer 9 1,444 10,560 
1 Bincie love, Wace Meee eee Ren “te nates 3 259 5,180 

BinancCOe eee eee Ree es! -—— — a 
SChVICG eee td, mea ee ee sce cae 5 305 1,550 
Public administration................ ae a 140 1,270 
PXVGG, LIS TD IORI TES, ssp is peeceonenoonnooomnocaee0ee 94 25,006 195,600 


ee EEUU EE EE EE EE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEENT 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, October 1966, 


by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


Sn nn ee SLE EEEEE EE EEEEE EEE SEER 











Strikes 
and Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Days 

INewhound arid epeessereseeaete et teneee 2, 368 1,660 
Prince Edward Islandaen ee — — — 

INOva Scotia... eee none eee 5) 1,440 7,400 
New Brunswick.......... Senet: 1 181 800 
Quebees yee. ae RE ae 29 soot 79,810 
Ontario. eee 44 14,040 81,250 
Manitobaseei ee ee eee: — — — 

Sasicatichewalle acetate tame tener: 2, 139 1,040 
Al Bentadnsneeresn aera POR 3S ae 1 29 30 
British Columbia ets 4f 1,183 19,790 
Rederales.nsant. A eee cates 3 349 3,820 
ATE PURISDICHIONS eee eaters 94 25,006 195,600 


Neen eee eee ee ne SaEEEtIEEEE EERSTE. 
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Industry, Employer 
Location 





‘FORESTRY 


La Compagnie Price Ltée., 
Various Locations, Que. 
| 


~MINES 
Metals 
Quebec Iron & Titanium 


Go;, 
Havre St-Pierre, Que. 


Solbec Copper Mines Ltd., 
Stratford Centre, 
Cté. Wolfe, Que. 


| Kidd Copper Mines, 
Worthington, Ont. 


Rio Algom Nordic Mine,* 
Elliot Lake, Ont. 


Nigadoo River Mines Ltd., 
Ste. Rosette, N.B. 


| MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 


Canada Packers Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 





| Canada Packers Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Canada Packers Ltd., 
Hull, Que. 


Canada Packers Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Calgary Packers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Canada Packers Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Canada Packers Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 





Forest Workers 
Farmer’s Union (Ind.) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4466 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6256 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers 
Loc. 598 (Ind.) 


Steelworkers 
Hocws7 62, 
(AFL /CIO /CLC) 


Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers 
Loc. 1043 (Ind.) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 114 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 357 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 314 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 216 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 421 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 243 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Packinghouse 
Workers Loc. 162 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


300 


209 


160 


142 


160 


181 


1,697 


803 


207 


365 


205 


425 


244 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1966 (Preliminary) 


0, a ee ee ee ee eee 














Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Accu- nation oe 
October mulated Date Result 
2,480 2,480 Octal7 Wages, hours, statutory holi- 
— days, vacations— 
3,970 15,330 July 16 Wages, health and welfare plan, 
Oct. 30 statutory holidays, vacations— 
Wage increases; 2 wks. vacation 
after 3 yrs., 3 wks. after 10 yrs., 
other improved benefits. 
2,670 5,100 Sept. 9 Wages— 
2,130 3,550 Sept. 19 Delay in signing new agreement 
Oct. 25 —Return of workers. 
40 40 Oct. 18 Grievances—Return of workers. 
Oct. 18 
800 800 Oct. 22 Wages in first agreement— 
—_ 95,690 July 18 Wages, hours—SS5c. an hr, in- 
Oct. 3 crease over a 3-yr. agreement; 
other improved benefits. 
— 40,950 July 20 Wages, hours, vacations—58c. an 
Oct. 3 hr. increase for men, 60c. an hr. 
for women over a 30-mo. con- 
tract; reduction in hours from 
40 to 37, other improved benefits. 
— 11,980 July 20 Wages, hours—S5S5c. an hr. in- 
Ociss crease Over a 3-yr. agreement. 
— 27,020 July 20 Wages, hours—SS5c. an hr. in- 
Oct. 3 crease over a 3-yr. agreement; 3 
wks. vacation after 3 yrs., 4 wks. 
after 18 yrs., 5 wks. after 30 yrs., 
other benefits. 
— 10,620 July 20 Wages, fringe benefits—S5Sc. an 
Octs2 hr. increase over a 3-yr. agree- 
ment; other improved benefits. 
— 29 ,500 July 20 Wages, hours—25c. an hr. in- 
Oct. 3 crease immediately, 20c. an hr. 
Apr. 1, 1967, 10c. Apr. 1, 1968. 
<= 10,720 July 20 Wages, hours—S5c. an hr. in- 
Oc crease over a 3-yr. agreement; 


other benefits. 


a 
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Jonquiére, Qué. 


Workers’ Federation 
(CNTU) 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 





Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days == 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved October mulated Date Result 
Coronation Foods Corp., | CLC-directly 103 210 730 Sept. 26 Union recognition—1Sc. an hr, 
Ste-Thérése, Qué. chartered Octa> wage increase; further negotia- 
tions. 
Rubber 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Rubber Workers 1,200 10, 800 44,400 Aug. 23 Wages, holidays, hours, vaca- 
St. Jér6me, Qué. Loc. 642 Oct. 17. tions — Wage increases; other 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) improvements. 
Textiles 
Cosmos Imperial Mills Ltd., United Textile SD 3,350 28 , 850 July 5 Wages, hours—23c. an hr. in- 
Yarmouth, N.S. Workers Loc. 152 Oct. 17 crease over a 32-mo. agreement; 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) introduction of four shifts in 
work week. 
Millhaven Fibres Ltd., Oil Workers Locs. 795 2,920 47,980 July 12 Wages, fringe benefits—$60 ret- 
Millhaven, Ont. 9670 & 9692 Oct. 6 roactive pay to May 1, 1966, 20c. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) an hr. increase immediately for 
tradesmen, 16c. for unskilled, 
9c. an hr. increase Apr. 1, 1967, 
15c. Feb. 15, 1968; other benefits 
Wood 
Dominion Ayers Ltd., Building Workers’ 233 4,430 14,490 Aug. 3 Wages, working conditions— 
Lachute, Que. Federation (CNTU) Oct. 31 Wage increases; other improve- 
ments. 
Armstrong Cork Canada Chemical Workers’ 251 5,020 10,310 Sept. 13 Wages in a first agreement— 
ids Federation (CNTU) —— 
Montreal, Que. 
Commonwealth Plywood Upholsterers Loc. 165 170 170 Oct. 13 Wages, hours—Return of work- 
Contid= 188 (AFL-CIO /CLC) Octs 14 ers: 
Ste-Thérése, Que. 
Commonwealth Plywood Upholsterers 165 1,490 1,490 Oct. 19 Not reported— 
Conide Loc. 188 — 
Ste. Thérése, Qué. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Paper 
Columbia Cellulose Co. Pulp and Paper 722 14,440 26,710 Sept. 8 Alleged unjust dismissal of six 
etd Workers Loc. 4 — workers— 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (Ind.) 
La Compagnie Price Ltée., Pulp and Paper 611 790 790 Oct. 6 Grievance—Return of workers 
Alma, Que. Workers’ Federation Octet pending decision of arbitrator. 
(CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper, Pulp and Paper 165 250 250 Oct. 24 Alleged unjust lay-off of two 
Windsor, Que. Workers’ Federation Oct. 26 workers—Return of workers. 
(CNTU) 
Hinde & Dauch, Chemical Workers 260 260 260 Oct. 29 Wages— 
Division Domtar Packaging Loc. 314 =e 
Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Montreal, Que. 
Domtar Pulp & Paper, Pulp and Paper 101 100 100 Oct. 31 Alleged violation of an agree- 
Windsor, Que. Workers’ Federation —- ment clause over promotion of | 
(CNTU) worker— 
La Cie’ Price Ltée., Pulp and Paper 330 330 330 Octal Alleged violation of an agree- 


ment clause over promotion of 
one worker— 


————————— ee SS 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
a 








Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days — 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved October mulated Date Result 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 368 7,500 260, 350 July, 9 Working conditions as affected 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 by computers, job security, union 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Ontario Malleable Iron Steelworkers 498 9,960 48 , 430 June 15 Wages, welfare benefits— 
Gomistde Loc. 1500 = 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dosco Steel, Ltd., Steelworkers 1,139 7,670 7,670 Oct. 21 Wages, change in working sched- 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 2423 — ules— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
Dominion Magnesium Ltd., Steelworkers 334 4,010 23,870 July 15 Signing of a new agreement— 
Haley, Ont. Loc. 4632 Oct. 20 12c. an hr. increase first yr., 10c. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) an hr. second yr.; other benefits. 
Machinery 
Truscon Division, Steelworkers 250 1,750 4,250 Sept. 19 Wages—S0c. an hr. increase 
LaSalle, Que. Loc. 5063 Octals over a 3-yr. agreement; other 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) improved benefits. 
Massey Ferguson Auto Workers 950 1,350 1,350 Oct. 20 Objection to company time 
Brantford Ltd., Loc. 458 Ocines study—Return of workers pend- 
Brandford, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) ing further negotiations. 
Transportation Equipment 
General Motors of Canada Auto Workers 591 13,260 28,700 Sept. 1 Wages, working conditions in 
iets Loc. 1163 — first agreement— 
Ste-Thérése Ouest, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Ford Motor Company of Auto Workers 5,550 13,880 13,880 Ochs Grievances—Return of workers. 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 707 Oct. 5 
Oakville, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Kelsey Wheel Co. Ltd., Auto Workers 650 1,630 1,630 Octal] Disciplinary suspension of one 
Windsor, Ont. Bocwo5 Oct. 20 worker—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Electrical Products 
Northern Electric Northern Electric 1,288 13,310 18,460 Sept.27 Wages—l15c. an hr. increase 
Company Ltd., Employees Unit 5 Oct. 18 retroactive to Mar. 1, 1966, 10c. 
London, Ont. (Ind.) an hr. Feb. 1967, 5c. Aug. 1, 
1967; other improved benefits. 
Franklin Manufacturing Machinists 528 590 590 Oca, Displacement of a union officer 
Cor (Can) tds Loc. 1246 Octal —Return of workers. 
Galt, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
The Canadian Coleman CLC-directly 245 2,450 2,450 Oct. 18 Wages in new agreement— 
Company Ltd., chartered = 
Toronto, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Troquois Glass Industries Glass and Ceramic 470 2,820 2,820 Oc. Wages— 


Sides 
Candiac, Que. 


Workers Loc. 250 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


ee ES 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, October 1966 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


a Se 





Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days _ 
Termi- Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Workers Accu- nation — 
Location Union Involved October mulated Date Result 


ae en ne 














CONSTRUCTION 
Quigley Construction Teamsters 120 2,400 3,600 Sept. 17 Wages, union security— 
Company Ltd., Loc. 879 (Ind.) — 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Poole-Comstock, Plumbers 150 a 380 Sept. 28 Alleged unjust dismissal of three 
Wabamun, Alta. Loc. 488 Oct. 3 workers—Union persuaded men 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) to return to work. 
Bedard Girard Plumbers 925 3,700 3,700 Oct. 3 Dismissal of three workers for 
Mechanical Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) Oct. 7 cause—Return of workers, when 
Abercrombie, Pictou Co., dismissal workers reinstated. 
N.S. 
Beamer & Lathrop Ltd., Various unions 229 1,600 1,600 Oct. 21 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Hamilton, Ont. oe unions— 
Canadian Bechtel Co. Ltd., Various unions 475 790 790 Oct. 22 Disciplinary dismissal of one 
Temagami, Ont. Oct. 26 | worker—Return of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Taggart Services Co.* Teamsters various 182 3,640 Hie230 Aug. 3 Signing of agreement— 
Various locations in locals (Ind.) — 
Ontario and Quebec 
Pacific Great Eastern Various unions 387 3,870 5,810 Sept. 26 Wages—Wage increases; other 
Railway Company, Oct. 19 improvements. 
Various locations, 
British Columbia. 
Communication 
Avalon Telephone Co. Ltd., I.B.E.W. 314 1,570 9,100 Aug. 29 Wages—20c. an hr. increase eff. 
Province-wide, Loc. 1615 Oct. 11 Oct. 15, 1966, 73c. Apr. 1967, 
Newfoundland. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Tic. Oct. 1967, 5c. Jan. 1968. 
Moore Municipal I.B.E.W. 500 1,000 1,000 Oct. 3 Refusal to cross picket line of 
Telephone System, Loc. 530 Oct. 5 another union on _ project— 
Courtright, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Return of workers. 
TRADE 
Crane Canada, Ltd., Steelworkers 216 4,320 18,190 June 30 Wages, welfare benefits, vaca- 
Port Hope, Ont. Loc. 4115 — tion— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
SERVICE 
Education 
University of Windsor, Public Employees ily? 300 300 Oct. 12 Dissatisfied with contract 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 1001 (CLC) Oct. 14  negotiations—Return of 


workers. 


Ns — ——— 


* Federal Jurisdiction, 
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TABLE H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Third Quarter of 1966 


H—Employment Fatalities 
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culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing struction 


By Industry and Age Group* 
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Protessionaly() meee — — 
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By Industry and Type of 
Accident} 


Struck by objects (J)........ 1 

Falls and slips (k)............ 1 Fl 
Collisions, derailments (1) 3 2 
Caught in, on, between (m) 8 3 
Inhalations (0).................. — — 
Conflagrations (0)............ — — 
Electric cunnrenti(p) sees 1 — 
Over-exentl Onn G) seems — — 
Striking against (r).......... — — 


Miscellaneous (s).............. 4 — 
ARCO NES AZ 5 op pene: Se ren a 18 2) 
Percent omiovdlsessee 6.5 9.0 


(1) (2) Manu- 


1 4 1 
_ 1 6 
2 6 15 
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1.8 8.7 1273 
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47 
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S201 


(3) 
Trans- 
porta- 

tion 


Pies 
19 


Trade 


PN CO WwW fh 


6.5 





(6) 
Public Per Cent 
(4) (5) Adminis- of 
Finance Service tration Total Total 
— — — 19 6.9 
— — — 24 8.7 
— 2 4 129 46.5 
— 4 Z, 93 33.6 
a 1 — 12 4.3 
a = — 17 6.1 
— — — 21 76 
== — — 3 ileal 
a — — 17 6.1 
—— — il 102 36.8 
— 1 —_— 50 18.1 
— 1 a 41 14.8 
— 1 1 Phe 
= ae =, Ul 
—_ — — 1 0.4 
— — — 4 1.4 
— 4 4 12 4.3 
ae — 2 64 23 
= 1 1 75 Dipl 
ha, — 1 46 16.6 
— 2 1 36 13.0 
— — — 3 Ihe 
a 3 = 17 6.1 
a — — 18 6.5 
es ae == 7 5) 
_ a — 1 0.4 
— 1 1 10 3.6 
— q 6 277 100.0 


— Za9) 2.2 100.0 





*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells: (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance and 
real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 
+Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and related 
workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recreation workers. 
tIncludes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorptions, inges- 
tions and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence, bites, stings, 


etc. 


**Of these totals, 204 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 73 were obtained 


from other sources. 
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The registrations at Canada Manpower 
Centres appear in Table 5 and are com- 
parable to the statistics that were shown for 
NES local offices in previous issues of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE. Because the reporting 
system for the Centres is designed for 
operational purposes, the statistics given 
must be interpreted in the light of the effect 
that operating practices have on statistical 
data. 


The data are assembled by the Centres 
in two basic forms. The first is by broad in- 
dustrial groups based on the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1948. Sta- 
tistics tabulated from this source reflect the 
total work load (vacancies notified, registra- 
tions for employment, placements, etc.) 
during a given reporting period, and Tables 
D-2 and D-3 are compiled from these data. 
The second is by broad _ occupational 
groups. These groups are based on the oc- 
cupational classifications of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles (published by the 
United States Employment Service), and the 
Canadian Supplement. 


Designed for personnel selection work, 
this classification system differs from other 
methods of grouping occupations, such as 
the one used in the Census. The Canada 
Manpower Centres prepare monthly inven- 
tories of unfilled orders for workers and 
applicants registered for employment. These 
inventories are compiled by occupational 
groupings, and they are the source from 
which the data in Tables D-1, D-4 and D-5 
are derived. It is important to note that both 
the industrial and occupational groupings 
are very broad, some 20,000 occupations, 
for example, being condensed to 103 groups 
in the basic reports, and an even greater 
consolidation being effected in the “D” 
tables. 


Users of these statistics should be aware 
of certain other features. First, vacancies 
and placements in these series do not make 
any distinction between regular, part-time 
or casual employment, the latter being em- 
ployment for not more than six consecu- 
tive working days. Second, although Canada 
Manpower Centres coverage of persons 
looking for work is quite extensive, and a 
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Technical Note to “D” Tables 


good over-all indicator of movements in 
total labour supply, the coverage in the 
various occupational groups (Table D-4) is 
not uniform, and data may not therefore be 
representative of labour supply within in- 
dividual occupational groups. 

Finally, there is no legal requirement for 
employers to notify Canada Manpower 
Centres of job vacancies, so the coverage 
of vacancies is far from complete. Thus, 
the “vacancies notified” series does not 
provide an accurate indication of the extent 
of labour demand. Although it is reliably 
estimated that Manpower Centres are noti- 
fied of upwards of 30 per cent of all job 
vacancies, the actual percentage varies 
widely between different industries, occup- 
ations and geographic areas. 


The following comments pertain specifi- 
cally to Tables D-1 to D-S: 


Table D-1 


(a) Unfilled Vacancies represents an in- 
ventory of employers’ vacancies unfilled 
at the close of business on the day indi- 
cated. Deferred vacancies—those on 
which employers are not prepared to 
accept referrals within 31 days—are ex- 
cluded from this series. Canada Man- 
power Centres act on vacancies as soon 
as possible after they are received, so 
that unfilled vacancies represent only a 
proportion of the vacancies listed by the 
Centres and consist of three main groups: 
(1) those reported to the office shortly 
before the inventory is taken; (2) those 
on which applicants have been referred 
but on which employers have not yet con- 
firmed placements; (3) those that are 
difficult to fill because of a local (or 
wider) occupational shortage, or because 
of particular working conditions. 


Unfilled Vacancies is, consequently, a 
biased sample of vacancies notified. 


(b) Registrations on Hand represents an 
inventory of applications for employment 
at the close of business on the day in- 
dicated, excluding certain categories such 
as persons who are employed but who are 
seeking other work, or those who have 
registered for employment in advance of 
their availability. 


Table D-2 


(a) Registrations Received consists of both 
new and renewal applications for employ- 
ment received during the period. An indi- 
vidual may register more than once in a 
period, so the figures do not therefore re- 
flect the total number of persons register- 
ing in a reporting period. 


(b) Vacancies Notified is the total of job 
openings reported to Canada Manpower 
Centres during the period indicated. 


(c) Placements Effected shows the total of 
job vacancies filled by workers referred 
by Canada Manpower Centres during the 
reporting period. As a proportion of the 
vacancies is for work with a duration of 
less than the reporting period, an indi- 
vidual worker may account for more than 
one placement. 


Table D-3 


This table presents a breakdown by broad 
industrial groups of the placements reported 
in Table D-2. Year-to-year changes do not. 
necessarily reflect changes in total demand 
or employment, as such changes can result 
from seasonal shifts in hirings, variations 
in labour turnover rates, or even a difference 
in the number of working days in the month 
from one year to the next. Also, placement 
coverage varies considerably from industry 
to industry. 


Table D-4 


This table shows a breakdown by sex and 
broad occupational groups of the inventory 
of registrations on hand (see item (b) in 
note to D-1 above). As some 20,000 oc- 
cupations are compressed into 28 general 
classifications, caution must be exercised in 
forming conclusions about any one group. 


Table D-5 


This table presents registrations on hand 
at Canada Manpower Centres. The figures 
do not relate exclusively to the municipal- 
ities concerned, but reflect the total regista- 
tions on hand from the areas served by the 
Canada Manpower Centres shown in the 
Table. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Canada Labour (Safety) Code 


Primary purpose of the new law is to ensure safe working conditions for all 


employees in industries and undertakings under federal jurisdiction 


The Canada Labour (Safety) Code, 
which was passed by Parliament at the 
end of 1966, is the first general safety act 
in the history of Parliament. Although 
there have been a number of laws and 
provisions that may affect employment 
safety, there has been no law whose 
primary purpose was to ensure safe work- 
ing conditions for all employees in in- 
dustries and undertakings under federal 
jurisdiction. 


The first and most important purpose 
of the Safety Code is to reduce human 
suffering. It is reckoned that each year 
about 70,000 persons under federal 
jurisdiction are injured at their work, 
and on the average, one person is killed 
on the job every other working day. 


Besides the human aspect of such 
accidents, the money cost, as measured 
by the amount paid out in workmen’s 
compensation, is running at the rate of 
about $1,000,000 each working day for 
all Canadian industry. The total time 
lost in Canada in 1965 on account of 
injuries received at work is estimated 
at 7,000,000 man-days, a total about 
four times the average annual loss of 
time due to work stoppages during the 
period 1961-65. Even in 1966, a year in 
which the amount of time lost through 
work stoppages was unusually high, it 
will probably prove, when statistics are 
compiled, to be only about half that lost 
through accidents on the job. 


The statement that, before the enact- 
ment of the new Code, there was no 
law whose primary purpose was to en- 
sure safe working conditions for em- 
ployees in industries under federal juris- 
diction, does not mean that such em- 
ployees have not been protected by any 
safety standards and inspection services. 
They have been protected in one of 
two ways. 

First, a number of federal laws, such 
as those that regulate the main trans- 
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portation systems, have dealt with safety 
in employment. The Railway Act, the 
Canada Shipping Act, and the Aero- 
nautics Act, for example, together have 
applied to a large part of the employ- 
ment that came under federal jurisdic- 
tion. But they are primarily concerned 
with the operation of trains, ships and 
aircraft; and, generally speaking, do not 
deal with the non-operational activities 
of the transportation companies. The new 
act was designed to close these and 
other gaps. 


The second way in which employees 
under federal jurisdiction have been pro- 
tected has been by the co-operation and 
help received from provincial safety au- 
thorities. In many federal premises, pro- 
vincial officials have inspected boilers, 
elevators, electrical installations, and so 
on, as a matter of courtesy and without 
the power to enforce their recommen- 
dations. Provincial practices and regula- 
tions also vary widely and can be ap- 
plied to federal undertakings in only a 
limited way. 

“The Code will enable us to formulate 
and enforce appropriate standards and 
practices, and so regulate work places in 
accordance with the most advanced 
safety and health requirements,” the 
Minister of Labour said in a recent 
statement about the enactment of the 
Code. 


Support 


Organized labour had taken a “very 
constructive interest” in the safety leg- 
islation and had heartily approved its 
principles and objectives, the Minister 
said. The Canadian Labour Congress, in 
its brief to the Parliamentary standing 
committee on labour and employment, 
had expressed the opinion that the pro- 
posed legislation was generally sound, 
and that many of its provisions would 


prove effective; and other trade union 
bodies had spoken in the same vein. 
Some employers’ associations, also, 
had shown an interest in the measure 
and had promised co-operation in the 
development of standards and practices. 


These assurances were welcome _ be- 
cause “the aims of the safety code are 
not self-implementing.” The active sup- 
port and interest of the people and 
organizations concerned was necessary. 
It was, in fact, necessary for both labour 
and management to “improve their per- 
formance in promoting safety conscious- 
ness and adhering to safe work prac- 
Licesss 


Features of the Code 


The following five features of the 
Safety Code may be pointed out: 


1. Unlike many existing laws that re- 
late only to certain hazards, equipment, 
industries or operations, the new code 
provides for all the elements of a com- 
plete industrial safety program, including 
research and safety education. 


2. The Act does not itself go into 
details about safety standards and regu- 
lations. It sets out the general obligation 
of both employers and employees to 
carry out their respective functions and 
duties in a safe manner, and then au- 
thorizes the making of comprehensive 
regulations for dealing with the problems 
of occupational safety. 


3. The Code complements other fed- 
eral laws and also provincial legislation. 
It will not take anything away from these 
other authorities. On the contrary, it 
should help them by strengthening the 
safety movement in Canada generally. 


4. While the regulations are being 
drawn up under the Code, and after- 
wards while they are being administered, 
almost continuous consultation will be 
going on among federal and provincial 
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government departments, and representa- 
tives of industry and organized labour. 
Full use will be made of advisory com- 
mittees and special task forces. 


5. The Code provides for research 
into the causes and prevention of acci- 
dents, and for an extended program of 
safety education. 


The Department expects that a large 
federal field staff will not be needed to 
enforce the Code, but a number of re- 
gional offices will be created. It is hoped 
that arrangements can be made with 
the provincial governments for their 
safety officials to be empowered to act 
under authority of the Code and thus 
be employed to inspect federal premises 
and carry out other duties. 


Industries Covered 


The coverage of the Code is similar 
to that of the Canada Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code. Subject to any other fed- 
eral act or regulations, it will apply to 
employment in industries under federal 
jurisdiction and to certain crown cor- 
porations. But it will not generally ap- 
ply to employment on, or in connection 
with the operation of ships, trains or 
aircraft, since this employment is already 
covered by the three acts mentioned 
early in this article. 

The Code applies to employers and 
employees in works, undertakings or 
businesses connecting one province with 
another province or with another coun- 
try. These are: interprovincial or inter- 
national transport and communication 
systems, including railways (other than 
on trains), highway transport, pipelines, 
canals, ferries, tunnels and bridges, and 
telephone, telegraph and cable systems. 

The Code furthermore applies to: 
services connected with shipping other 
than employment on ships; radio and 
television broadcasting; air transport and 
aerodromes, but not to employment in 
connection with the operation of air- 
craft; all banks; and primary fishing, 
when the fishermen work for wages. 

The Code also covers employment in 
those works, undertakings, or businesses 
that, although wholly within one prov- 
ince, have been declared by Parliament 
to be “for the general advantage of 
Canada, or for the advantage of two or 
more of the provinces.” Such under- 
takings include: uranium mining and 
processing; grain elevators; flour and feed 
mills; feed warehouses and seed clean- 
ing mills; certain railways operating 
solely in one province; the Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company Limited 
(at Flin Flon, on the Saskatchewan- 
Manitoba border); the works and under- 
takings of the Yellowknife Telephone 
Company; and the works and undertak- 
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ings of the British Columbia Telephone 
Company Limited. 


Public Service of Canada 


In a statement made to the Parlia- 
mentary Standing Committee on Labour 
and Employment during consideration 
of the bill, the Minister of Labour said, 
“The bill does not cover the public serv- 
ice of Canada because the people who 
pay the bill for the Government, namely, 
the Treasury Board, are treated more or 
less as another employer, and we come 
in to make sure that the standards that 
are adopted are enforced. 


“With respect to working conditions 
generally, the Government, as they did 
in the case of the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, will take the neces- 
sary steps to ensure that all government 
employment comes within the principles 
of this bill, as is the case under the 
Labour Standards Code. . . . I think it 
is of the utmost importance that the 
Government, and all branches of Goy- 
ernment, live up to the letter and the 
spirit of the bill if it becomes law; that 
is so for both humanitarian, and, I 
think, for economic reasons.” 


It has been indicated that, with respect 
to working conditions generally, the Gov- 
ernment as an employer will take such 
measures as employers subject to the 
Code are required to take in order to 
safeguard the health and safety of their 
employees. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment will carry out a continuing pro- 
gram designed to examine and deal with 
safety hazards in the public service. 


In carrying out this policy, the Treas- 
ury Board will rely in the main on the 
technical and other services that will be 
established by the Canada Department 
of Labour to administer the new safety 
Code. 


Regulations 


Although, as already mentioned, the 
Code does not go into details about 
safety standards and regulations, it does 
give a general description of the kind 
of regulations that the Governor in 
Council is authorized to make. 


Among other matters, the regulations 
may deal with: the structural design and 
maintenance of buildings and _ other 
works; the use, operation and mainte- 
nance of boilers and pressure vessels, 
elevators and other lifting devices; elec- 
trical equipment and gas or oil burning, 
or other heat-generating equipment; the 
guarding and fencing of machinery, 
equipment and places; the handling, 
transportation, storage and use of sub- 
stances or devices dangerous to the 
safety or health of employees; and the 


adoption or implementation of appro- 
priate safety codes. 

Health and welfare matters that may 
be dealt with by regulation include: the 
ventilation, lighting and temperature of 
places of employment, including the 
minimum amount of space for employ- 
ees; the provision and maintenance of 
supplies of drinking water, and of sani- 
tary and other facilities for the well- 
being of employees. 

Regulations may be authorized pre- 
scribing the age, health and physical re- 
quirements, and the qualifications of per- 
sons who may be employed in particular 
occupations. 

Among other matters that may be 
prescribed by regulation are requirements 
with respect to protective clothing and 
devices, and first-aid facilities and _first- 
aid training. 

Any regulations issued may be made 
to apply to all federal works, or to one 
or more, or to a specified class of under- 
takings. 

The Minister of Labour is responsible 
for the administration of the new Code, 
which will be implemented by the de- 
partment’s Accident Prevention and 
Compensation Branch. Besides being au- 
thorized to form consultative or advisory 
committees composed of representatives 
of employers and employees to assist 
in establishing safety standards, the Min- 
ister may institute inquiries into occu- 
pational safety problems or situations in 
any federal undertaking. 

Safety officers may be appointed whose 
duties will be similar to those of pro- 
vincial safety inspectors. The Minister 
is also empowered to appoint regional 
safety officers. 

With the approval of the Governor in 
Council, the Minister may enter into an 
agreement with any province or provin- 
cial body specifying the terms and condi- 
tions under which a provincial employee 
may act as a safety officer under the 
Code. 

In the exercise of his duties, a safety 
officer will have powers similar to those 
of safety officers in other jurisdictions. 
He may enter premises, question em- 
ployees apart from the employer, inspect 
books and records, take extracts, and 
require employers to furnish statements 
respecting conditions of work affecting 
the safety or health of the employees. 


In exceptional circumstances where 
there is some imminent danger to em- 
ployees, the safety officer may issue a 
written directive requiring the employer 
to take remedial action within a speci- 
fied time. In an emergency, the officer 
may prohibit the use of the place, mat- 
ter or thing until his directions have 

Continued on page 135 
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SO Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, February 1917 


Coal was scarce, and railway passenger service had to be curtailed owing to a labour shortage 


Letter carriers ask for a wage increase of 50 cents a day 


A shortage of coal in many parts of 
the country, and a widespread curtail- 
ment of passenger traffic on the railways 
owing to a shortage of labour were 
frequently mentioned in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE of February 1917. The short- 
age of coal appeared also to be the 
result of a scarcity of labour, although it 
was reported that in Fernie, B.C., and 
in some mines in Alberta, a strike of 
about 6,000 miners had seriously cur- 
tailed production. The strike was settled 
at the end of January with the promise 
of a 94-per-cent increase in wages. 


The Nova Scotia coal mines were re- 
ported to be working steadily, except 
for a short strike at one mine over the 
alleged unfair dismissal of miners, and 
some complaints about working condi- 
tions. The Acadia Coal Company’s mines 
were working steadily, but were able to 
fill only about two thirds of their orders. 
“Coal mines at Minto, N.B., were turn- 
ing out a larger supply than usual, but 
were not working to capacity owing to 
the shortage of labour.” 


The curtailment of passenger service 
on the railways was said to be due to 
the priority that was being given to the 
movement of freight. Delivery of large 
quantities of Pennsylvania coal was being 
delayed by transport difficulties. In 
Montreal, the Grand Trunk Railway 
placed an embargo on local freight be- 
cause of the congestion of traffic. Other 
industries were also being hampered by 
shortage of labour. 

Wages continued to rise. Fifteen hun- 
dred longshoremen in Saint John got 
an increase of 5 cents an hour on Janu- 
ary 1, making the new rate 35 cents an 
hour for day work and 40 cents for 
night work. Wages of motormen and 
conductors of the Halifax Tramway 
Company were voluntarily raised 10 per 
cent by the company. In Parry Sound, 
the British Carbide Company increased 
the wages of 1,000 carpenters by 10 
cents an hour. Sergeants and police con- 
stables in Kingston got an increase in 
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salary of $100 a year, and labourers 
employed by the Works Department of 
the City of Niagara Falls had their 
wages increased 25 cents a day. 


At the annual submission of the 
Trades and Labour Congress to the 
Prime Minister and his cabinet in Janu- 
ary, this journal reported that J. W. 
Bruce, representing the plumbers and 
steamfitters, urged assistance to settlers 
in the form of agricultural credits. He 
also put forward a proposal that elec- 
tion day should be made a statutory 
holiday, or alternatively that workmen 
should be given more time to vote. John 
W. Bruce, O.B.E., retired in January 
1963 in his 88th year after 52 years of 
service as general organizer of the 
Plumbers’ and Steamfitters union (L.G., 
1963, penloG)y 


One of the requests made at. this 
meeting with the Dominion Cabinet was 
for a wage increase of 50 cents a day 
for letter carriers. It was presented by 
a spokesman for the Federated Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. In his reply 
to the deputation, Prime Minister Sir 
Robert Borden said that this request 
would be brought to the attention of 
the Postmaster General. 


P. M. Draper, Secretary of the TLC, 
urged the enactment of an eight-hour 
day law for all industries, but the 
GAZETTE did not say whether the Prime 
Minister made any reply to this proposal. 

A report on immigration to the United 
States published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, which was summarized 
by the LaBour GAZETTE, said that, dur- 
ing the 1914 fiscal year, 1,218,480 
“aliens” had entered the country as im- 
migrants. During the period 1905 to 
1914, immigration had averaged 1,012,- 
194. In 1915, it had dropped to 326,700, 
and in 1916 only 298,826 aliens had 
entered the country. 

The report of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion called attention to the question of 
Oriental immigration, and pointed out 


that when this immigration started again, 
the history of previous large immigra- 
tions would be repeated. The Bureau 
said that the matter demanded atten- 
tion in advance, and that one matter that 
especially needed to be considered was 
that the machinery for the enforcement 
of the Chinese exclusion law was not 
adequate or well adapted to its object. 

Attention was also drawn to the fact 
that, under the naturalization law of the 
United States, a person of the Mongolian 
race could not become a citizen no mat- 
ter how long he resided in the country; 
yet a person of that race who born in 
the country was vested with American 
citizenship by the accident of birth. 

Cigarmakers in Hamilton, London, 
and Montreal went on strike on No- 
vember 16, 1916 for an increase in 
wages of $1 a thousand for making 10- 
cent cigars and 50 cents a thousand for 
making 5-cent cigars. A settlement of 
the strike that involved 268 employees 
in Hamilton, 106 employees in London, 
and 172 employees in Montreal was 
reached on January 11, and it resulted 
in the granting of the strikers’ demands 
in full. 

A short strike of 37 machinists and 
apprentices in Galt, Ont., early in Jan- 
uary was caused by the objection of 
the workers to the employment at ma- 
chine work of a certain employee known 
as a “handyman.” The apprentices com- 
plained that this man was learning the 
trade under better terms than they were, 
and when they went on strike, the ma- 
chinists also struck in sympathy. The 
strike ended after two days when the 
handyman “left the establishment.” 

At about the same time, 244 employ- 
ees of the Algoma Steel Corporation 
in Sault Ste. Marie went on strike be- 
cause they objected to working a 12-hour 
shift in what they said was an improperly 
ventilated engine house. They demanded 
an eight-hour shift, but the strike was 
settled after three days, when the com- 
pany agreed to adopt a nine-hour shift. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Agreement with foremen 
ends strike at B.C. ports 


A stoppage of work involving a num- 
ber of stevedoring companies at British 
Columbia ports, caused by a strike of 
190 longshore foremen that began on 
November 17, was brought to an end by 
agreement between the companies and 
the foremen. The settlement was an- 
nounced in the Commons by the Minister 
of Labour on December 8, as the Gov- 
ernment was preparing to introduce a bill 
that would have placed operations on 
British Columbia waterfronts under a 
public administrator. 

The foremen went on strike after the 
Canada Labour Relations Board had 
rejected, for the second time, the applica- 
tion of Local 514 of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union to be certified as their bargaining 
agent. The Board refused the application 
on the ground that the foremen were 
supervisory personnel, and as such were 
not eligible to be certified as a bargaining 
unit. 

When the foremen set up a picket line, 
the longshoremen, who were members 
of the same union, refused to cross it. 
The British Columbia Maritime Employ- 
ers’ Association thereupon applied to the 
British Columbia Supreme Court for an 
injunction against picketing by the fore- 
men, and the injunction was granted on 
November 21. 


When the foremen’s pickets were with- 
drawn in consequence of the injunction, 
the longshoremen returned to work, but 
engaged in what the employers contended 
was a slowdown. 


In consequence, the companies finally 
refused to hire longshoremen unless the 
union gave its assurance that its 4,000 
members would give “a good day’s work 
for a good day’s pay.” This resulted in 
the suspension of all work on the water- 
fronts. The employers’ association also 
announced that it would sue the union 
for damages in consequence of the slow- 
down. 


Settlement Unexpected 


The Minister of Labour and officials of 
his department tried for some time to 
bring about a settlement, but without 
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success; and word of the final settlement 

came unexpectedly. 

The agreement between the stevedoring 
companies and the foremen provided: 
—for the establishment of a grievance 

procedure for foremen; 

—for the appointment by the Minister of 
Labour of an industrial inquiry com- 
mission under Section 56(2) of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act: 

—that there should be no change in the 
conditions of employment of the fore- 
men pending the report of the in- 
dustrial inquiry commission; 

—that all pending lawsuits and appeals 
by the parties arising out of the dispute 
should be immediately terminated and 
that no more lawsuits should be under- 
taken except against third parties: 

—that no grievances concerning the dis- 
pute should be raised against the long- 
shoremen under their agreement; and 

—that port operations should be resumed 
forthwith. 


The grievance procedure provided that 
a foreman might submit a grievance per- 
sonally or through a representative, and 
that if the grievance were not settled to 
his satisfaction, it should be submitted to 
a single arbitrator to be chosen by agree- 
ment between the parties, or lacking such 
agreement, to be appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour for Canada. The award 
of the arbitrator was to be binding on 
both parties, and the costs of the arbitra- 
tion were to be paid by the employer if 
the foreman’s case were upheld, or by 
the foreman if it were found to be with- 
out merit. It was also provided that the 
arbitrator might order the costs to be 
shared between the parties. 


Industrial Inquiry Ordered 


The Minister of Labour on December 
15 announced that the industrial inquiry 
into the dispute would be conducted by 
Mr. Justice C. Rhodes Smith of the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal, a former 
Minister of Labour for Manitoba and 
a former chairman of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. Mr. Justice Smith would 
be assisted by two assessors: H. J. C. 


Terry, Vancouver, former president of 
Northland Navigation Company; and 
Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Besides looking into the dispute, the 
commission was to make recommenda- 
tions designed to prevent such disputes in 
future. 


Parliament on December 12 passed an 
amendment to the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code to ensure that all long- 
shoremen would get eight paid holidays 
a year. Before being amended, the Code 
had stipulated that an employee was not 
entitled to a holiday with pay if it oc- 
curred during his first 30 days of em- 
ployment with a certain employer, or if 
he had not worked at least 15 days dur- 
ing the 30 calendar days immediately 
preceding the holiday. Longshoremen, the 
Minister of Labour explained during 
debate on the amendment in the House, 
often worked for several employers dur- 
ing a 30-day period, and thus they might 
not have built up enough continuous em- 
ployment with any one employer to 
qualify for pay on a general holiday. The 
amendment was intended to remedy this 
disability. 


Airline strike settled 
and second walkout averted 


Disputes with employees of Air Can- 
ada during the months of November 
and December, 1966, resulted in the 
grounding of the airline’s planes across 
Canada from November 14 to 28, and 
threatened to ground them again on 
December 20. 

On November 14, Air Canada planes 
were grounded when 5,200 members of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists left their posts at the major airports 
across Canada. The second walkout, 
scheduled for December 20 by 800 
members of the Air Traffic Controllers’ 
Association, was averted when settlement 
of the dispute was reached on Decem- 
ber 18 by negotiators, and approved by 
the controllers on December 19. 

The settlement reached with the ma- 
chinists gave them a wage increase 
amounting to about 20 per cent, spread 
over a 26-month contract. At the time 
of the walkout, the machinists were de- 
manding a wage increase of 29 per cent 
for a one-year contract. In their settle- 
ment, the air traffic controllers received 
an estimated 13 per cent boost. 

The new contract for the machinists, 
running from November 1, 1966 to De- 
cember 31, 1968, gave ICM members a 
wage increase of 12 per cent, effective 
November 1, 1966; an additional 5 per 
cent, effective November 1, 1967; and 
a final 3 per cent on July 1, 1968. 
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Packinghouse workers’ strike 
ends after 10 weeks 


A wage increase of 55 cents an hour, 
spread over a three-year contract, and 
fringe benefits worth 13 cents an hour 
were gained in the settlement terms that 
brought to an end in October, the 10- 
week strike by United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), against Canada Packers Limited 
in nine Canadian cities. H. Carl Golden- 
berg, QC, acted as mediator. 

The new agreement provided for an 
immediate increase of 25 cents an hour, 
retroactive to April 1, 1966; a further 
20 cents, effective April 1, 1967; and a 
final 10 cents, effective April 1, 1968. 
The increases brought the basic wage up 
to $2.37 an hour, the average working 
out to $2.40 for mens and $235 etor 
women. The 13-cent portion of the agree- 
ment provides for better pension benefits, 
a guaranteed work week of 37 hours, 
and other fringe benefits. 

It was estimated that the increase is 
the equivalent of 27 per cent over the 
three-year period of the contract, which 
also contains a cost-of-living clause pro- 
viding for an additional one cent an 
hour for every 1.6 rise in the living cost 
index between April 1, 1968 and Oc- 
tober 1, 1968. 


U.S. Labor Department 
re-defines unemployment 


The United States Labor Department 
adopted in January a new definition of 
unemployment that will be tailored to 
meet the man-in-the-street’s idea of the 
word. It will affect the figures in the 
Department’s monthly unemployment 
Statistics by no more than one tenth or 
two tenths of a percentage point, stated 
Arthur M. Ross, Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics, in announcing the revision. 

Those no longer counted as unem- 
ployed are: 

—part-time workers of 14 and 15 years 
of age; 

—students and persons who are not cur- 
rently available for work; and 

—persons with a job but not currently 
working, i.e., those on strike, even 
though they may be looking for an- 
other job. 


To be counted as unemployed, a per- 
son must have been engaged in some 
job-seeking activity such as answering 
want-ads during the preceding four 
weeks. 

The revisions stem from a report of 
a committee named by the late President 
John F. Kennedy in 1962 to study the 
adequacy of the unemployment data. 
The committee, consisting of representa- 
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tives from the labour, business and aca- 
demic world, was headed by Prof. Robert 
A. Gordon of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Uncertainty continuing 
in railway dispute 


Mixed reaction to the tentative settle- 
ment reached by negotiators for Canada’s 
railway unions and company officials, 
aided by federal Government mediator 
H. Carl Goldenberg (L.G., Nov. 1966, 
p. 630), was evident as mid-January 
reports began to accumulate. 

The general conference committee of 
the residual non-ops, decided to accept 
the proposals made by the federal Goy- 
ernment mediator for a 24 per cent pay 
increase spread over a three-year period. 
The committee indicated it would issue 
a “strong recommendation” to its 55,000 
members to accept the proposals. 

The 23,000 members of the federated 
shop craft unions turned down _ the 
Goldenberg proposals, and planned to 
take its dispute to arbitration, as pro- 
vided for in Bill C-230, which brought 
to an end the railway strike that began 
at noon, August 26, 1966, and ended on 
September 1, 1966. 

Earlier, the 20,000 members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (CLC), 
decided that they would go to compul- 
sory arbitration. 

Mr. Goldenberg, commenting on the 
latest developments, said he was pleased 
to learn that the general committee of 
the residual non-ops had approved the 
settlement, and would submit it to the 
membership with a strong recommenda- 
tion for approval. 

Of the shop craft union decision, Mr. 
Goldenberg said it “fortified the posi- 
tion of those who favour compulsory 
settlement of labour disputes, that the 
trade union movement so vigorously op- 
poses throughout the free world.” 

Criticism was levelled at the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (CLC) by Mr. Golden- 
berg for their reception of the proposed 
settlement. He said, “I cannot for the 
life of me see how they can expect to 
get more from arbitration than has been 
negotiated by the representatives of the 
remaining 100,000 railway workers 
through collective bargaining.” His state- 
ment was made prior to the time when 
the federated shop craft union rejected 
the settlement offer. 

At press time, indications were that 
arbitration proceedings for the two 
groups that have requested them might 
not get under way for three or four 
months. 


PARLIAMENT 





Bill C-251 to amend the Old Age Se- 
curity Act to provide for the payment 
of a guaranteed income supplement to 
ensure a minimum monthly income of 
$105 to recipients of old age security, 
was introduced after lengthy debate and 
given first reading on December 5 (Han- 
sard, p. 10747). The bill passed second 
reading on December 13 (p. 11085), 
and third reading on December 20 (p. 
11432). Two attempts by the opposition 
to amend the bill were defeated. It was 
given the Royal Assent on December 21 
(pitas ye 

Bill S-35, respecting the prevention of 
employment injury in federal works, un- 
dertakings and businesses—Canada La- 
bour (Safety) Code (L.G., Aug. 1966, 
p. 429, Dec. 1966, p. 711)—was given 
third reading on December 21 (p. 11510) 
and received the Royal Assent on the 
Same-day (py Llol2). 

Bill C-227, to authorize the payment 
of contributions by Canada toward the 
cost of insured medical care services 
incurred by the provinces pursuant to 
provincial medical care insurance plans 
(L.G., Sept. 1966, p. 499, Dec. 1966, 
p. 711) passed third reading on De- 
cember 8 (p. 10882) and received the 
Royal Assent on December 21 (p. 
LSE): 

Bill S-54, to amend the Canada La- 
bour (Standards) Code to provide that 
an employee who works for more than 
one employer during a 30-day period 
shall be entitled to any paid holiday to 
which he would have been entitled if he 
had worked for only one employer dur- 
ing the period (L.G., Jan., p. 6) passed 
second (p. 10988) and third reading 
(p. 10994) on December 12. It received 
the Royal Assent on December 14 (p. 
11147). 

The appointment of Mr. Justice C. 
Rhodes Smith of the Court of Appeal 
of Manitoba as the industrial inquiry 
commissioner to inquire into the causes 
of the stoppage of operations in British 
Columbia ports was announced by the 
Minister of Labour on December 15 
(p. 11149). He also announced that the 
commissioner would be assisted by two 
assessors: Capt. H. J. C. Terry, Van: 
couver, former president of Northland 
Navigation Company Limited; and 
Joseph Morris, Ottawa, Executive Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 


gress. 
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Kalmen Kaplansky 
—Photo by Thomas Studio (Ottawa) Ltd. 


New director appointed 
to Canada Branch ILO 


The appointment of Kalmen Kaplan- 
sky as Director of the Canada Branch 
of the International Labour Office, and 
special adviser to the Director-General, 
was announced in December by the 
Director-General of the ILO, David 
Morse. The appointment became effective 
on January 1. As Director of the Canada 
Branch, Mr. Kaplansky succeeds Arthur 
H. Brown, who retired in August 1965. 


Mr. Kaplansky was until recently a 
worker member of the Governing Body 
of the ILO, and Director of the Interna- 
tional Affairs Department of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. He became a 
member of the Governing Body in 1960, 
and has served three years as deputy 
member and three years as a titular 
member. His association with the ILO 
began in 1957, when he was a member 
of the Canadian Worker Delegation to 
the International Labour Conference. 


Mr. Kaplansky has also been secre- 
tary of the CLC’s National Committee 
for Human Rights. Other positions held 
by him include substitute membership 
of the Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Free Trade Unions, 
and substitute membership of the Cana- 
dian National Committee for UNESCO. 


B.C. Government 
to eliminate overtime 


Premier W. A. C. Bennett of British 
Columbia announced during a press con- 
ference at the end of September that 
his Government was taking steps toward 
doing away with overtime for the prov- 
ince’s labour force. 

All Government departments and 
crown agencies had been ordered to stop 
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overtime, he said. Future contracts with 
the Government, including highway 
work, would have no-overtime clauses. 
Mr. Bennett stated that he was seeking 
the co-operation of labour leaders and 
of industry in eliminating overtime. 

The action was taken after the fed- 
eral Government had asked the proy- 
inces to show restraint as a means of 
helping to offset such manifestations as 
unemployment, tight money and inflation. 
The decision to eliminate overtime was 
“based on knowledge” gained after thor- 
ough study, the Premier said, but he 
refused to give details of the information 
gained by the study. 


The Minister of Labour, he said, had 
been told to stop issuing overtime per- 
mits required by industry under pro- 
vincial law. The Hours of Work Act 
makes it illegal for a long list of busi- 
nesses and industries to work employees 
more than eight hours a day or 44 hours 
a week. Exemptions are, however, 


granted, by the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations. 


After the Premier’s announcement was 
made, businessmen expressed apprehen- 
sion about its effects, but according to 
a press report that appeared about a 
month later, it seemed that although the 
Government’s move had caused some 
confusion, its effects on the economy and 
on the normal operations of business and 
industry had been slight. 


“The Premier seems to be asking us 
not to do something we seldom did any- 
way,” one industrialist said. W. H. Sands, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who is also 
head of the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, said that permits to work overtime 
would continue to be granted “in ex- 
treme emergencies,’ but that the new 
order was being followed. The effect of 
the order on the lumber industry was 
reduced by the depression in the lumber 
market, which made it unnecessary to 
work overtime. 


Organized labour generally approved 
of the order against overtime. 


Labour-Management Council 
in P.E.l. names chairman 


Rev. Malcolm McCuaig, minister of 
the Kirk of St. James, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., has been appointed chairman of 
the newly-formed provincial Labour- 
Management Council, J. Elmer Blan- 
chard, Minister of Labour, announced in 
November. 


Mr. Blanchard said the Council will 
serve as a forum for the discussion of 
labour-management problems. It will 
study existing labour legislation and 
make suggestions for new legislation. In 


addition, the Council will study labour- 
management problems in other parts of 
Canada, and recommend and carry out 
educational and informational programs. 


Industrial relations director 
appointed at McGill University 


Dr. William A. Westley was ap- 
pointed Director of the Industrial Re- 
lations Centre of McGill University on 
September 27. A professor of sociology, 
and former chairman of the University’s 
Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, he succeeds Prof. H. D. Woods, 
who was named Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science in 1964. 

Dr. Westley has done extensive re- 
search and has published several articles 
on the social effects of automation, mili- 
tary and police organizations, the be- 
haviour of crowds, family organization 
and emotional health, and the use and 
abuse of violence. 


As well as being a social science con- 
sultant for the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development, 
and the Department of Psychiatry of the 
Jewish General Hospital, he is a re- 
search adviser to the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies, Chairman of the 
Social Science sub-committee of EXPO’s 
Advisory Committee on Science and 
Medicine, and a member of the Cana- 
dian Association of Sociology and An- 
thropology, and the American Sociologi- 
cal Association. He received his Ph.D 
from the University of Chicago. 


At the time of making the announce- 
ment, the principal and vice-chancellor 
of the University, Dr. H. Rocke Robert- 
son, said that Dr. Westley’s appoint- 
ment marked the introduction of a vig- 
orous program of research into the prob- 
lems of business and labour and the 
nature of modern industrial society. 





Dr. W. A. Westley 
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Interest rate on NHA loans 
to fluctuate with bond yield 


A new formula that will allow the 
maximum interest rate on National Hous- 
ing Act loans to fluctuate in accordance 
with changes in the yield on long-term 
federal Government bonds was an- 
nounced in the House of Commons by 
the Minister of Labour on November 22. 

At the time of the announcement, the 
maximum interest rate on NHA loans 
was 62 per cent, and the Minister said 
that this rate was obviously “unrealistic 
under present monetary conditions, and 
an adjustment in the rate is required if 
approved lenders are to resume their 
leading role under the National Housing 
Act.” 

Under the new formula, according to 
the Minister’s statement, “the NHA rate 
will be 14 per cent above that applicable 
to federal securities, and adjustments to 
the nearest one quarter per cent will be 
made quarterly if bond yields increase 
or decline. Initially, and effective im- 
mediately, the rate of interest on home 
ownership and rental loans is established 
an DemICentam 

The new rate will remain in effect until 
March 31, 1967, and after that the rate 
will be reviewed at the end of each sub- 
sequent quarter and will be set in ac- 
cordance with the above-mentioned for- 
mula. 

Mr. Nicholson said that under the old 

$ per cent rate, there had been a “vir- 
tual withdrawal of private investment 
funds from the residential mortgage sec- 
tor,” and that this was seriously imped- 
ing the purchase of houses. Borrowers 
who had been able to obtain loans on the 
conventional market were being forced 
to pay 8 per cent or more. The Govern- 
ment had already provided more than 
$500,000 for direct lending by the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
this year, and it could not “take up all 
the slack.” 

After the new rate was announced, the 
president of the Toronto Metropolitan 
Home Builders’ Association said that a 
house financed by a 73 per cent, 25-year 
NHA loan would cost the buyer nearly 
$3,000 more than the same house would 
have cost before the change. 


Lists French terms used 
in industrial relations 


A comprehensive listing in French, 
with English supplements, of terms and 
expressions used in the field of collective 
bargaining, industrial relations and re- 
lated fields in Canada, titled Répertoire 
de termes et expressions utilisés en rela- 
tions industrielles et dans des domaines 
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connexes (Index of Terms and Expres- 
sions Used in Industrial Relations and 
Similar Fields) has been compiled by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Canada Department of Labour and 
is available from the Queen’s Printer. 


(Price $4.50, Cat. No. L-31-967F). 


Loans made for purchase 
of existing houses 


Under an amendment to the National 
Housing Act, given third reading in the 
House of Commons on November 17, 
loans may be obtained for the purchase 
of existing houses, provided that the bor- 
rower spends a certain minimum amount 
on repairs or renovations. 

During the debate on the bill, the Min- 
ister of Labour suggested that a mini- 
mum expenditure on such improvements 
might be about $1,000, and the maxi- 
mum between $2,000 and $3,000. He 
said that at first the regulations governing 
such assistance would limit the amount 
of a loan by establishing a ceiling. Such 
loans were intended to help those who 
were not prepared to buy new houses 
costing $14,000 or $15,000. 

The Minister said that loans under the 
amendment would be restricted to people 
who both occupied and improved the 
houses they bought. “We are not going 
to make national home loans for the 
purpose of assisting people in buying 
existing housing for resale,” he said. 


Economic ills studied 
at Maritime conference 


An increase in productivity, use of 
computers, and better qualified top-level 
management, were suggested as possible 
answers to Maritime economic problems 
at a productivity conference in Halifax 
October 24 and 25, 1966. 

John J. Deutsch, Chairman of the 
Economic Council of Canada, told more 
than 200 delegates attending the two- 
day conference on “Productivity Through 
New Technology” that, although all re- 
gions in Canada have benefited from 
the prolonged business expansion that 
began in 1961, the incomes gap between 
the Atlantic region and the rest of Can- 
ada has not been narrowed. 


“If incomes in the Atlantic provinces 
are to reach the national average, pro- 
ductivity advances in this area must be 
even more rapid than in the economy 
as a whole, and this faster rate of prog- 
ress will have to be sustained for quite 
some years to come.” 

Gerald G. Fisch, a partner in a man- 
agement-consultant firm of P.S. Ross 
and Partners, said that Maritime firms 


had “a long way to go” to catch up with 
current management techniques. He 
blamed the narrow outlook and regional 
thinking of Maritime firms, especially 
the smaller businesses, and said that they 
had to develop a global outlook to at- 
tract new industries and to survive. A 
lack of top-calibre management, apathy, 
and an unwarrented sense of compla- 
cency were also cited as factors inhibiting 
growth. 

In the field of computers, Kenneth R. 
Lavery, another partner of the Ross firm, 
said that “the new breed of manager” 
is prepared to use every modern tech- 
nique available to meet the challenge 
of the changing world. 

Co-chairmen of the conference were 
A. R. Harrington, chairman of the Nova 
Scotia Voluntary Planning Board, and 
Dr. L. Shemilt, chairman of the New 
Brunswick Research and Productivity 
Council. 


Two groups merge to form 
Public Service Alliance 


At a special convention of the 33,000- 
member Civil Service Association of 
Canada, held in Ottawa early in Novem- 
ber, delegates voted in favour of a merger 
with the 80,000-member Civil Service 
Federation of Canada to form the Public 
Service Alliance of Canada; and a few 
days later the merger became an accom- 
plished fact. 


One of the first acts of the delegates 
at the founding convention of the new 
organization was to vote almost unani- 
mously to apply for affiliation with the 
Canadian Labour Congress. Only one 
delegate out of the 350 who voted op- 
posed the measure. For their affiliation, 
members of the PSAC will pay a contri- 
bution to the CLC of 10 cents per capita. 
It was reported that the accession of the 
PSAC to the Congress would swell the 
latter’s membership from 1,300,000 to 
1,415,000. 


The founding convention also sup- 
ported a budget that was expected to 
necessitate an increase in the dues, which 
under the CSAC had been $1.50 a mem- 
ber a month, to about $3 a month for 
each member of the new body. The 
salary of the national president was fixed 
at between $20,500 and $24,750 a year. 
Salary ranges for the two executive vice- 
presidents were set at $17,270 to 
$20,802. One of the items in the budget 
provided for the setting up of a $120,000 
reserve fund to meet “unexpected” ex- 
penses that might crop up in connection 
with the new collective bargaining 
process. 
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Lloyd Merritt, 65, 
heads Toronto teamsters 


Lloyd Merritt was elected President 
of the 5,300-member Toronto Local 938 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters on November 23. He succeeds 
Kenneth McDougall, who was president 
for nine years. Other officers elected 
were: Charles Thibault, Vice-President, 
and Bernard Cummings, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Merritt, whose first union associa- 
tion was as a member of the One Big 
Union when he was a logger in British 
Columbia in the early 1920s, started as 
a truck driver and later headed his own 
dry-cleaning business. His first contact 
with the Teamsters came when he re- 
turned to Canada from California in 
1955 to take a job as a battery builder 
at Kingsway Transports Ltd. He became 
a shop steward and, in 1958, was ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy on the execu- 
tive board during a major shakeup with- 
in Local 938. That same year he was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


B.C. rail strike 
ends after 25 days 


A 25-day-strike by 387 union employ- 
ees of British Columbia’s provincially- 
owned Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
which affected 1,600 non-striking em- 
ployees, ended late in October. Repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of PGE 
Employees entered into an agreement 
that will provide wage parity with em- 
ployees of the national railways, and 
will guarantee a 50-cent-an-hour mini- 
mum wage increase for tradesmen and 
a 40-cent hourly raise for non-tradesmen. 
A provincial grievance procedure will 
be established also, and there will be a 
study of contract welfare benefits. 


Conference proceedings 
now published 


Collective Bargaining and the Pro- 
fessional Employee, a compilation of the 
proceedings of a conference that took 
place in Toronto, December 15 to 17, 
#965 (L.G., Mar. 1966, p. 82), is now 
available in book form. 


Included in the book are “Arguments 
for and Against Collective Bargaining 
by Professionals,” “Current ‘Collective 
Bargaining’ Practices in the World of 
the Professionals,” “Collective Bargain- 
ing and the Professional Employee in 
Quebec,” and some “Problems and Pit- 
falls from the Legal Point of View.” 

Published by the Centre for Industrial 
Relations, University of Toronto, the 
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book may be obtained from there for 
$2.50 a copy. Prof. John H. G. Crispo, 
Director of the Centre, edited the volume. 


Marriage bar lifted 
in Australian Civil Service 


Women in the Public Service of 
the Commonwealth of Australia who 
marry will henceforth be allowed to re- 
tain the status of “permanent” employee. 
The marriage bar was lifted in October 
when Parliament adopted Public Service 
Bill (No. 2) 1966. 


Until passage of the Bill, married 
women—totalling about one third of all 
women workers in the Public Service— 
were classified as “temporary” employ- 
ees. From now on, the woman who mar- 
ries will not have to forgo her “per- 
manent” status, and married women will 
be eligible for appointment to the Service. 

Granting “permanent” status to mar- 
ried women, although designed to guar- 
antee equality between male and female 
employees, necessitated establishing spe- 
cial leave for childbirth. To safeguard 
the efficient operation of the Public Sery- 
ice, therefore, regulation-making power 
was included, and provision made for 
obligatory maternity leave of a minimum 
of twelve weeks, the period specified in 
International Labour Organization Con- 
vention 103 on Maternity Protection 
(Revised 1952), with further allowance 
for absence of up to six months at the 
option of the employee. At her own dis- 
cretion, the woman may use any ac- 
cumulated sick leave, recreation leave 
or furlough entitlements to cover the 
absence or some part of it. 


Superannuation benefits were simul- 
taneously extended to permit married 
women to commence or continue as con- 
tributors. Amendments to the Superan- 
nuation Act will enable married women 
workers to participate equally with male 
contributors in provisions for retirement 
benefits and benefits for dependants. The 
only distinction between benefits for male 
and female contributors will be that the 
widower of a deceased female contribu- 
tor will qualify for pension only if he 
was wholly or substantially dependent 
upon her at the time of her death. 


Formerly, a section of the Public Serv- 
ice Act provided for a “marriage allow- 
ance” to be paid to any female retiring 
after five to 15 years of permanent serv- 
ice. The new legislation provides for 
continuance of payment of this allowance 
to a woman who retires upon marriage. 
Having been conceived as a form of 
compensation for the loss of a career, 
however, the allowance will, with the 
lifting of the marriage bar, be eliminated 
for those who remain in the Service. 


Canada Labour Department 
opens consultation office 


News that a labour-management con- 
sultation office would be opened by the 
Canada Department of Labour in Ed- 
monton on January 1, 1967 was an- 
nounced by Bryce S. Mackasey, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour, at the opening session of a 
two-day Alberta labour-management 
conference in that city in November. 
Mr. Mackasey said that Ron Mattey, 
previously attached to the Winnipeg office 
of the Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch of the Department, would be the 
head of the new Edmonton office. 

Offices of the Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch will also be opened 
in Saskatoon, North Bay, Halifax, Saint 
John, and Chicoutimi. The opening of 
the new series of offices will make it 
necessary to double the staff of the 
branch. 

“This branch of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour is dedicated to bringing 
labour and management together to dis- 
cuss any problems of mutual concern, 
and to exchange ideas on this continuing 
basis, preferably between top manage- 
ment and the union executive,” Mr. 
Mackasey told the Edmonton meeting. 


Collective Bargaining Review 
bound volume available 


All monthly issues in 1966 of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE supplement, Collec- 
tive Bargaining Review, are to be made 
available in a plastic-coil-bound volume, 
Collective Bargaining Review 1966. 

The volume may be obtained at a cost 
of $2.50 from the Publications Division, 
Information Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Make remit- 
tance payable to the Receiver General 
of Canada. 


Representation vote wins 
8,000 members for CUPE 


In a key representation vote that gave 
it sole bargaining rights for Quebec Hy- 
dro employees, the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (CLC) defeated the 
Quebec-based Confederation of National 
Trade Unions in October and won an 
additional 8,000 members. CUPE, with 
its 108,000 members, is the second 
laregst body in the Canadian Labour 
Congress. The loss is the first major upset 
for the CNTU in its attempt to become 
the main voice of labour in Quebec. 
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The Fundamental Challenge 


Prices, Productivity and Employment 


The most pervasive and recurrent con- 
flict in modern industrial economics has 
proved to be that between the goals of 
full employment and reasonable stability 
of prices, the Economic Council of 
Canada says in its Third Annual Review, 
“Prices, Productivity and Employment,” 
published in November. 

The Council calls reconciling reason- 
able price stability with high employment 
and other basic economic goals “the 
fundamental challenge.” Many countries, 
it says, “have grappled with the problem; 
none as yet appears to have arrived at a 
definitive solution. We have not our- 
selves any magic cure or simple formula 
to propose, but only a combination of 
tried and new approaches, shaped as far 
as possible to what seem to be the sig- 
nificant peculiarities of the Canadian 
economy.” 

The main measures for keeping control 
of prices and employment, or the “big 
levers,” are fiscal and monetary policy. 
The fundamental reason for serious in- 
flation is the excessive pressure of total 
demand for goods and services, and 
heavy unemployment is the result of a 
substantial deficiency of total demand. 

“Regardless of the nature or size of 
the problems being experienced by the 
Canadian economy, they must always 
be related to what is happening to total 
supply and demand, and the setting of 
the main policy levers. Thus, the correct 
management of the supply of money in 
relation to the over-all state of the 
economy is at all times a matter of central 
importance. There is no substitute for it, 
and it remains par excellence the classic 
defence against severe inflation. Similarly, 
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Economic Council of Canada says the most pervasive and 


recurrent conflict in modern industrial economics is that 


between the goals of full employment and reasonable 


stability of prices 


there is no substitute for broad fiscal 
policy, defined as the management of 
total government revenues and expendi- 
tures with a view to influencing aggregate 
demand in the economy. 

“There are no other policies that can 
take the place of a well co-ordinated use 
of these two instruments; their proper 
setting is always of basic significance. We 
shall, in due course, be advocating certain 
complementary policies, but these are to 
be seen as allies and auxiliaries rather 
than substitutes.” 


External Influences 


In the consideration of basic demand 
and supply conditions, and the operation 
of monetary and fiscal policies affecting 
such conditions, the crucial importance 
of external economic influences must be 
recognized. “International economic 
developments have a powerful, and some- 
times overwhelming influence on Cana- 
dian economic developments.” This is 
particularly true of what is happening in 
the economy of the United States, the 
influence of which is so strong as to limit 
seriously the measures that Canada can 
take to moderate the effect on the Cana- 
dian economy of unfavourable develop- 
ments that take place in the neighbouring 
country. 

The records of the past 50 years, for 
example, show that there has been little 
divergence between the movement of 
prices in Canada and the movement of 
prices in the United States. “Given these 
conditions, it is clearly not realistic for 
Canada to aim at a price performance 
that is very different in either an upward 
or [a] downward direction from the 


parallel performance in the United 


States uae 


“It must certainly not be concluded, 
however, that Canada is in any position 
to let nature take its course in the matter 
of prices and costs.” The forces that in 
the long run keep prices in Canada 
broadly in conformity with those in the 
United States may operate smoothly or 
roughly, “with periodic balance-of-pay- 
ments crises and harsh corrective meas- 
ures. Policies for price stability are need- 
ed to ensure that price-level conformance 
takes place as much as possible by the 
first route, i.e., smoothly. 

“Moreover, even if parts of the 
general Canadian price level are largely 
determined abroad, and are thus not very 
susceptible to influence from domestic 
policy, other parts are much more sus- 
ceptible. On them, domestic policy has 
real potential bite.” 


Foreign Trade 


The importance of foreign trade to the 
Canadian economy renders it an “open” 
one; and, although “life is not simple in 
an open economy .. . there are valuable 
compensations. In the field of man- 
ufactured goods especially, where world 
prices do not gyrate as they do in many 
primary commodity markets, the pressure 
of foreign competition is perhaps the 
greatest single long-run force working in 
favour of reasonable stability in the 
general Canadian price level. The 
strength of this international discipline is 
indicated in the greater stability of prices 
of goods moving in international trade in 
relation to other prices. .. . It is clear that 
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nothing quite compares with foreign com- 
petition as a limitation on the exercise of 
market power.” 

This dependence of Canada on foreign 
trade makes it specially important that 
Canadian industry should remain com- 
petitive with foreign industries and that 
her foreign trade should be kept approxi- 
mately in balance. But “the concept of 
Canadian competitiveness is not some- 
thing which can be tied to a particular 
target figure for the external balance on 
current account, for ... fluctuations in 
this balance have at times a highly de- 
sirable adjusting role to play in the 
Canadian economy—e.g., by expanding 
or contracting the new flow of foreign 
goods and services into Canada in such 
a way as to exert a corrective influence 
on situations of overabundant or deficient 
demand. 

“A good state of international competi- 
tiveness for Canada means rather that, 
over the long run, the growth and devel- 
opment of the Canadian economy should, 
to a considerable extent, be built around 
a large ‘exposed’ sector of industry, well 
capable of meeting the disciplines of in- 
ternational markets. 

“Every effort should be made to en- 
sure that the interests of this sector are 
not endangered by persistently greater 
inflationary pressures in Canada than in 
the United States and other industrial 
countries, or by a kind of price and cost 
performance in ‘unexposed’ parts of the 
economy that puts a significant and per- 
sistent squeeze on the position of indus- 
tries facing substantial foreign competi- 
tion. The avoidance of such tendencies 
will promote simultaneously the goals of 
reasonable price stability and a viable 
balance of external payments.” 


Growth of Productivity 


The Council gives a warning against 
seeing in increased productivity—real 
output per person employed—the whole 
answer to the problem of how to recon- 
cile high employment and rapid economic 
growth with reasonable price stability. It 
is a mistake to suppose that all that is 
needed to maintain price stability and in- 
ternational competitiveness is to keep 
down costs by ensuring that the rise of 
wages, profits and other incomes does not 
exceed the growth of productivity. This 
view takes no account of the way in 
which prices of Canadian exports are to 
a greater or lesser extent fixed in inter- 
national markets. 

For example, if the world price of 
copper increases sharply, and the Cana- 
dian price with it, “someone’s income will 
have to rise in excess of the relevant 
productivity gain, whether this be com- 
puted on a nationwide or an industry 
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basis. If many of these irresistible break- 
outs occur, they will be disturbing, to say 
the least, to those whose incomes are 
being kept in step with productivity gains. 

“Other embarrassments emerge in 
sectors such as education [teaching], 
where rapid and sustained productivity 
gains, at least as conventionally measured, 
are virtually impossible to obtain.” 


Price Stability 


A rigid notion of a connection between 
prices and productivity also leaves out of 
account the function of prices “as an al- 
locator of resources in the economy.” 
Although it is recognized that the price 
system of actual performance falls short 
of the ideal, yet “with all its lags and 
imperfections . . . and with its persisting 
virtues, including the very pragmatic ones 
of administrative decentralization and 
semi-automaticity, the price system con- 
tinues to be the principal resource-alloca- 
tion mechanism over much the larger 
part of the Canadian economy. 

“This being the case, it remains highly 
important to conceive the goal of reason- 
able price stability in a way that makes 
full provision for the movement of rela- 
tive prices and the best possible per- 
formance of the allocative function. In- 
deed, as will be argued, improving the 
discharge of this function is basically one 
of the most reliable ways in which greater 
price stability at high employment can be 
promoted.” 

In referring to the need for reasonable 
flexibility in prices, and to the way in 
which this meant that some incomes 
would out-distance productivity gains, the 
Council touched upon the question of 
shifts in the general sharing-out of in- 
dustrial income between wages and 
salaries, on the one hand, and profits on 
the other. Although the movement of the 
incomes of groups and individuals might 
deviate from the general trend, “over-all 
conditions are not to be denied either,” 
it said. 

Although shifts in the broad distribu- 
tion of income between labour and 
capital do take place, “it is a most intri- 
guing and relevant phenomenon that in 
the long run the broad sharing-out of 
industrial income between wages and 
salaries on the one hand and profits on 
the other exhibits a fair degree of stabil- 
ity. This has been observed and com- 
mented upon in a large number of coun- 
tries, including Canada. Over the course 
of the short-term business cycle, the 
struggle visibly ebbs and flows, with the 
share of profits retreating as economic 
expansion approaches a peak and gives 
way to recession, then advancing again 
as a trough is reached and general expan- 
sion resumes; but over the longer run, the 


battle for income shares turns out to be 
much more of a saw-off than the tumult 
and the shouting might lead one to ex- 
pect. . . . But while the full explanation 
remains debatable, the empirical fact is 
well established that longer-run shifts in 
wage/salary and profit shares, to the ex- 
tent that they occur at all, tend to be 
small and slow.” 


Long-Term Stability 


This long-term stability in the distri- 
bution of income leads to the important 
conclusion “that neither labour nor 
management need feel its position vis-d- 
vis the other threatened by a pattern of 
expansion in the Canadian economy 
characterized by a closer relationship be- 
tween the growth of productivity and the 
growth of money incomes than has 
typically prevailed in the past... .” 

This conclusion is related to the “much 
discussed question of ‘parity’ between in- 
comes paid for similar kinds of work in 
similar industries in Canada and the 
United States. ... 

“Given the fundamental nature of the 
factors accounting for the income gap, 
it should be clear that a great deal re- 
mains to be done, on a variety of fronts, 
before the Canadian economy as a whole 
can be expected to enjoy effective parity 
of average per capita income with the 
United States. A general attempt to by- 
pass or leapfrog essential parts of the 
catching-up process would be bound to 
lead to an offsetting adjustment of some 
kind through the balance of external pay- 
ments and the domestic price level. If 
one could imagine parity of money in- 
come for every Canadian citizen being 
decreed by order in council at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, one could equally well 
imagine parity of real incomes being ef- 
fectively repealed in the foreign exchange 
market before three o’clock the same 
afternoon.” 

This general statement, however, is not 
inconsistent with the fact that there are 
some people in Canada whose incomes 
are about on a par with corresponding 
incomes in the United States. “It need 
not be a cause for undue alarm if parity 
sometimes figures as an argument in wage 
negotiations and in the publicity sur- 
rounding them. Arguments are one thing, 
actual settlements another. . . . The im- 
portant thing to realize is that, for the 
Canadian economy as a whole, income 
parity with the United States cannot pos- 
sibly be achieved through collective bar- 
gaining alone. Many other things have to 
be accomplished—above all, a productiv- 
ity gap has to be closed, and this will not 
be done overnight. .. .” 

Regarding the effect of unions and 
collective bargaining on the level and 
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structure of wages, the Council says that, 
although this effect might seem to be 
obvious, “when it has been carefully ex- 
amined in the light of all the relevant and 
available statistical data, the independent 
influence of unions and collective bar- 
gaining on wages has proved surprisingly 
elusive and difficult to distinguish from 
the broader economic forces affecting 
costs of the types discussed in [the 
report]. Neither in Canada nor elsewhere 
have scholars achieved a broad consensus 
of view concerning this subject.” 


On Essential Control 


In spite of what has been said about 
the limitations of the connection between 
changes in prices and productivity, the 
Council says, “A rapid and sustained in- 
crease in productivity does many good 
things. It damps down price increases, it 
maintains or improves international com- 
petitiveness, and it is the essential basis 
for a strong and continued growth of real 
income per head. 

“It is nevertheless difficult to lay down 
broad generalizations about the inherent 
relationship between economic growth 
and the rate of change in the general 
price level. . . .” The historical experience 
of industrialized countries shows that 
rapid and well sustained economic growth 
may occur under conditions of strongly 
rising prices, moderately rising prices, 
comparative price stability, or moderately 
declining prices (as in the United States 
during much of the nineteenth century.) 

“Tt is, however, possible to say a good 
deal, on a much more particular and 
down-to-earth basis, about the relation- 
ship between economic growth and price 
and cost developments as it exists today 
in Canada—an unusually open, North 
American economy, making its way 
through the latter half of the 20th 
century. 

“Such an economy, more subject than 
most to the winds of change that periodi- 
cally sweep the broad landscapes of 
world trade and investment, has a special 
interest in staying out of unnecessary, 
self-generated trouble of a type likely to 
upset the balance of its policy goals and 
produce a serious downgrading of its 
growth objective. This, it seems to us, 
is the essence of the growth case for 
aiming at reasonable price stability and 
strong international competitiveness for 
Canadas 

In Canada, the main threat to sustained 
economic growth is the occurrence of 
periodical crises that lead to a violent 
shift in the emphasis of policy on one or 
two objectives only. “There is always the 
danger of an excessive and exclusive em- 
phasis, at one time on employment and 
at another time on price stability. This 
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is why, in the interests of economic 
growth as well as for the other important 
reasons which we have stated, we believe 
that the pursuit of reasonable price 
stability and strong international competi- 
tiveness—not to the exclusion of all else, 
but subject to the more challenging re- 
quirements of a balanced and continuing 
relationship with other economic goals— 
merits the best effort and attention of all 
Canadians.” 


Construction Industry 


The Council singled out the construc- 
tion industry for special attention on ac- 
count of its “unique status as a de-sta- 
bilizing element.” 

“Under post-war conditions, construc- 
tion spending has shown special and 
unique potential for aggravating, or even 
inducing instability in the Canadian 
economy, with consequent repercussions 
on general costs and prices... .” 

Several features of the industry con- 
tribute to its instability and its disturbing 
effect on the economy: its great size; the 
extreme volatility of the demand for con- 
struction; and the great swings in spend- 
ing on construction by governments. 

Regarding the disturbing effect of wide 
variations in government spending, the 
Council said, “It is striking to observe 
that direct construction outlays by all 
levels of government rose by only 1 per 
cent between 1963 and 1964, but in the 
period 1964 to 1965 the rise in govern- 
ment construction outlays was no less 
than 30 per cent. More generally, in each 
of the three periods of major expansion 
in construction activity since 1950, gov- 
ernment construction outlays have rein- 
forced and aggravated the excessive de- 
mand pressures on construction. 

“Only during the short-lived 1958-60 
cyclical expansion, when residential and 
non-residential construction outlays were 
declining, did government construction 
outlays move counter to the trend in the 
other two areas of construction demand. 
Moreover, through each of the recession 
phases since 1950 (1953-54, 1957-58, 
1960-61), government construction out- 
lays have declined, adding to the weak- 
ness of demand in other sectors of the 
economy. ... 

“It is at the federal and provincial 
government levels that such instability 
has been most pronounced. The longer- 
term rise in municipal government con- 
struction has been relatively steady. These 
conclusions apply to new construction 
both by government departments and by 
government-owned enterprises. . . .” 

One of the Council’s main conclusions 
was: 

“The problem of periodic strains, ex- 
cess demand, and strong price and cost 


pressures in the construction sector calls 
for special treatment. A major require- 
ment is for a smoothing of the hitherto 
needlessly de-stabilizing growth pattern 
of construction spending by governments 
and other public bodies. This will neces- 
sitate, among other things, the develop- 
ment of better procedures for longer-term 
planning and co-ordination of govern- 
ment capital outlays, and the provision of 
a lead and an example by the federal 
Government both in the handling of its 
own capital programs and in whatever 
grants and shared-cost capital develop- 
ment programs are undertaken with the 
provinces and their municipalities.” 

“Extremely rapid increases in construc- 
tion demand cannot easily be matched 
by a correspondingly rapid adjustment in 
supply. In these circumstances, certain 
types of supply bottlenecks are especially 
likely to appear—for example, in skilled 
labouraee« 

“It is also significant, in the context of 
cost and price performance, that the con- 
struction industry is not subject to any 
important degree of foreign competi- 
tion. Generally speaking, the final prod- 
uct of the construction industry cannot 
be moved across international bound- 
aries... . Pricing practices therefore tend 
to be less affected by international in- 
fluences than those of many other Cana- 
dian industries. It is domestic demand 
and supply forces that, by and large, set 
prices and costs in construction in 
Canada. 

“In this situation, it is not surprising 
that the construction industry sometimes 
experiences greater-than-average cost and 
price increases. This raises the danger 
that it may sometimes act, at least par- 
tially, as a ‘pattern setter’ for other in- 
dusttiess = an 


Food Prices 


The cost of food does not bulk as large 
in the family budget as it did in earlier 
periods, when most of the population 
“lived much closer to the subsistence 
line.” But, in recent years, it has ac- 
counted for about 22 per cent of all con- 
sumer expenditure in Canada, and it re- 
mains “a highly important category of 
consumer expenditures, especially for 
low-income families and individuals.” 

Food prices in September 1966 had 
risen 48 per cent since 1949, compared 
with a rise of 45 per cent in the con- 
sumer price as a whole; but the increase 
in the cost of food to the consumer has 
risen considerably more than the prices 
received by the farmer. The share of the 
consumer’s dollar spent on food that 
went to the food-processing industries (in- 
cluding wages, salaries, packaging, ad- 
vertising and certain other expenses) in- 
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creased considerably between 1949 and 
1959, but declined slightly from 1959 to 
1963. 

As a result of this, “the share of the 
retail food cost accounted for by the basic 
farm product has declined from nearly 
60 per cent in 1949 to about 40 per cent 
in 1965. Retail food prices in 1965 were 
36 per cent above their 1949 level. Farm 
prices on the other hand, were at a level 
only about 10 per cent above 1949. Thus, 
it is clear that, over this period, most of 
the rise in retail food prices was oc- 
casioned by increases in costs beyond the 
farm. Since early 1965, however, an im- 
portant factor in the 6 to 7 per cent rate 
of rise in food prices has been rising 
prices at the farm.” 


Consumer Services 


Since 1949, the cost of consumer 
services has risen much more than the 
general consumer price index. “It has 
often been suggested that prices in this 
sector are related to limited opportunities 
for productivity improvement, but serious 
problems of measurement of both output 
and input in this sector make it difficult 
to come to a decisive assessment of this 
matter at this time. A further factor of 
some importance is that the production 
of most services, in contrast to that of 
many goods, is not subject to any great 
degree of foreign competition. Indeed, 
the markets for some services, being 
localized, fragmented and regulated, are 
not highly competitive even on a do- 

mestic basis. 

_ “Service prices have risen more rapidly 
in Canada than in the United States in 
recent years. However, the average level 
of such prices still appears to be below 
the corresponding U.S. level.” 


Collective Bargaining 


The Council’s comments on the in- 
fluence of unions and collective bargain- 
ing on wages have already been men- 
tioned, but it also dealt briefly with some 
other aspects of collective bargaining. 

Agreements between a single union and 
a single employer continue to dominate 
the collective bargaining scene in Canada, 
and agreements of this kind affected 
about two thirds of all employees covered 
by a recent study by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, in which the Council 
participated. “There has been no strong 
shift, on balance, towards more central- 
ized types of bargaining—for example, 
between associations of unions on the one 
side and associations of employers on the 
Bther..... . 

“One very noticeable trend has been a 
lengthening of the term of collective 
agreements, which now run more than 
two years on average, compared with one 
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and one third years in 1953-55. This 
lengthening has occurred in periods of 
economic expansion; in recession periods 
such as 1957 and 1960, the average term 
of agreements has declined or flattened 
out.” 

In commenting on wage increases 
obtained under collective bargaining, the 
Council said, “The peak rate of increase 
in base rates for the whole of the period 
since 1953 was reached in the second 
quarter of 1966. The figures for this 
quarter include the unusually large settle- 
ments on behalf of Seaway workers and 
St. Lawrence River longshoremen. To a 
greater extent than in previous economic 
expansions, large settlements in the public 
sector of the economy have played a 
prominent role in the general evolution 
of collective bargaining during 1965 and 
1966. 

Normally, bargaining in Canada is not 
characterized by strong national pattern 
setting. .. . But large, highly publicized 
settlements to which governments are 
parties inevitably have somewhat more 
impact on the climate of collective bar- 
gaining across the country.” 


Public Sector Wages and Salaries 


“The rapid expansion of the public 
sector, together with the rapid develop- 
ment of collective bargaining in that sec- 
tor in recent years, have considerably 
enlarged the role of governments in wage 
settlements. These developments make it 
mandatory that governments as employ- 
ers become clearly aware of the influence 
which wage decisions to which they are 
a party may have on the economy, 
especially at a time of rising prices and 
COSTS aaa 

“The constraints of the market place 
which require a private employer to 
maintain competitive costs so as to ensure 
the very existence of his firm do not 
apply to governments. This distinction 
becomes important, particularly when a 
senior government is involved in a wage 
settlement that may come to be regarded 
as a pattern-setter for wage settlements 
in private sectors of the economy. This 
may be especially true of the federal 
Government, which is by far the largest 
employer in Canada. 

“It is imperative that governments, and 
particularly the federal Government. 
should develop and adhere to certain 
basic principles and criteria relating to 
wage and salary policies and collective 
bargaining in the public sector... .” 

The Council takes the view that an 
incomes policy for Canada involving the 
use of “guidelines” of the kind that the 
Government of the United States has 
tried to apply would be unlikely to meet 
with much success in Canada. It does 


not, in fact, attribute to such policies 
any great effectiveness in other countries, 
although it says that “Foreign experience 
generally suggests that incomes policy 
may in certain circumstances have some 
beneficial effect, if only a temporary one, 
on the reconciliation of price and em- 
ployment goals.” 

Such policies have the best chance of 
success in a “unitary state with strong 
central powers and a tradition of con- 
siderable governmental intervention in the 
detailed functioning of the economy,” in 
which there are few constitutional or 
other impediments to the government’s 
resorting, if necessary, to direct controls. 
It would also be necessary for private 
economic power to be fairly concentrated 
within the country and in both union and 
Management institutions, and there would 
have to be a general willingness on the 
part of such institutions to co-operate in 
making such a policy effective. 

“It will be seen that, by these criteria, 
Canada is very far indeed from being a 
favourable environment for incomes 
policy,” the Council remarked. But, hav- 
ing recommended against a formal in- 
comes policy as a means of bringing 
about “an improved reconciliation of high 
employment and reasonable price stabil- 
ity in Canada under normal peacetime 
conditions,” it went on to discuss “a more 
effective framework of policies and pro- 
grams than now exists to accomplish the 
same end.” Although these proposals 
might lack the “initial surface glitter of 
an incomes policy, they will wear better 
in the long run.” 

The measures recommended by the 
Council included: 

—properly co-ordinated use of fiscal and 
monetary policies, which has already 
been referred to as being, in the 
Council’s opinion, of fundamental im- 
portance; 

—mianpower and other supply policies to 
improve resource allocation and open 
economic bottlenecks, policies to sta- 
bilize the growth of construction ex- 
penditures, and so reduce the pockets 
of excess demand that periodically 
develop in that sector; 

—policies to achieve better co-ordination 
of expenditure planning and_ fiscal 
policy by all three levels of govern- 
ment; 

—the laying of a groundwork for a fresh 
policy approach to the problem of 
market power; 

—policies to improve productivity growth 
and facilitate adjustment to technologi- 
cal and other change; 

—and policies relating to the govern- 
ment’s increasingly important role as 

Continued on page 118 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada in 1966 


Union membership in Canada at the 
beginning of 1966 totalled 1,736,000 ac- 
cording to survey returns received by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour from national and 
international union headquarters, central 
labour congresses and independent la- 
bour organizations. 

The 1966 membership represents an 
increase of 147,000, or more than 9 per 
cent, over the 1965 figure; this was the 
highest percentage increase in union 
membership in any year since 1952. 

The data obtained from the survey 
were published in the 1966 edition of 
Labour Organizations in Canada, a hand- 
book that contains statistical tables on 
union membership and a comprehensive 
directory of labour organizations, with 
names of their principal officers and pub- 
lications, and the distribution of their 
locals. The statistical data contained in 
the handbook are Canada-wide totals, 
broken down by congress affiliation, and 
by type and size of union. 

The tables on the following pages 
supplement the information contained 
in Labour Organizations in Canada by 
showing the distribution of union mem- 
bership in Canada by industry, by prov- 
ince, and by labour market area. The 
tables are based on information obtained 
in a separate survey of individual local 
unions. This survey, carried on at the 
same time as the survey of union head- 
quarters, requests individual local unions 
across the country to report the total 
number of their members, and the in- 
dustry and location in which all or most 
of them are employed. 


Distribution By Industry 


Table 1 gives a distribution of union 
membership by industry on the basis of 
the DBS Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (1960). The data deal primarily 
with the “major group” level of industry. 
In those classifications for which addi- 
tional useful detail was provided, care 
has been taken to adhere to combinations 
of recognized industrial sub-groups. For 
the railway industry, which is not further 
sub-divided in the standard classification, 
sub-totals are provided to show how un- 
ion membership is divided between the 
operating and non-operating sectors. 

The information in Table 2 supple- 
ments that provided in the first table. It 
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lists, in alphabetical order, the names of 
international and national unions, and 
independent local organizations that ac- 
count for more than one-tenth of the 
total union membership within the indus- 
try groups. All organizations active with- 
in any particular industry group are thus 
not necessarily shown, but only those 
having more than 10 per cent of the 
organized workers in the group. 


Geographic Distribution 


In Table 3, union membership is shown 
on a provincial basis, and in Table 4, by 
labour market area. The boundaries of 
the labour market areas dealt with in 
Table 4 are broader than those of the 
centres for which the areas are named. 
In general, labour market areas cor- 
respond to the areas served by Canada 
Manpower Centres. In some cases a 
labour market area corresponds to the 
area served by two or more Canada Man- 
power Centres. These composite areas 
are identified by an asterisk, and the areas 
they comprise are listed in the Appendix 
to Table 4. 

Nine per cent of total union member- 
ship in Canada was reported by local 
unions whose members were dispersed 
throughout several locations in different 
areas or provinces. These locals and their 
membership have been classified under 


“two or more provinces” or “two or more 
areas” in Tables 3 and 4. 

There were active in Canada at the 
beginning in 1966 more than 7,600 local 
unions with a total membership ap- 
proaching one and three quarter million. 
Survey returns were received from a large 
proportion of these locals; the relatively 
small number which did not reply to the 
survey is shown in Tables 1 and 3. No 
corresponding entry for these locals is 
given in the membership column, since 
their membership is not known. An ad- 
justment entry indicates the difference 
between the total membership based on 
the union headquarters survey, and the 
membership reported by the responding 
locals. 

The uneven quality of the basic source 
data, and the practical difficulties inher- 
ent in the processing of the returns, 
necessarily reduce the accuracy of the 
results. Therefore the statistics presented 
here indicate only in a broad and approx- 
imate way the industrial and geographic 
distribution of organized labour in Cana- 
da. 


The information for this article was ob- 
tained by the Labour Organizations Division 
of the Economics and Research Branch from 
local union secretaries. Their co-operation 
is gratefully acknowledged. 


TABLE 1—Union Membership, by Industry,* 1966 


Member- 
Industry Locals ship 
FORESTER Ys eee 34 53,183 
FISHING AND 
RAI? BN Geena 9 4,214 
MINES Cees. oe 199 5H), 19/2 
Metalscue soe ee 119 Aleovia, 
Mineralifucls eee seer 35 9,545 
INOn=mietaleeeee 30 7,427 
Quarries... see 13 544 
Incidental services.......... D, 279 
MANUFACTURING...... 2,679 719,264 
Food... ce eee 363 68,931 
IBEVeralleS eas eee 719 11,118 
Tobacco products.......... 17 6,204 
Rubber.) ee 46 15,811 
Leather en epee ® 12,898 


Member- 
Industry Locals ship 

Textiles 150 39,600 
Knitting Mills............. 22, Sloe 
@lothinge ee 107 49,709 
Wood Ans. ee ee 96 30,071 
Furniture and fixtures... 60 12,198 
Papersien. ccc 331 80,976 
Printing and publishing 187 30,052 
Primary metals.............. 137 68,701 
Metal fabricating.......... 250 43,300 
IW VE SHERRY, occ ascronstecncanee 110 27,668 
Transportation 

SLEW OVI NINE cop scsseoosacten 154 107,767 
Electrical products........ 138 53,873 
Non-metallic mineral 

DLOCUCES eee eens 145 26,094 
Petroleum and coal 

DEOUUC(S aeeeeneeeter eee 22 3,765 


Continued on page 95 
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TABLE 1—Union Membership, by Industry,* 1966 (Concluded) 


ee 
Member- 














Member- Member- 
Industry Locals ship Industry Locals ship Industry Locals ship 
Chemical products........ 134 19,541 STOTA OCR ar cnictce cssckene WD 6,134 Local administration.... 613 76,908 
Miscellaneous Communication............ 651 70,149 
manufacturing............ 56 7,848 Power, gas and water.... 142 42,254 INDUSTRY NOT 
REPORTED yee 15 7,601 
CONSTRUCTION.......... 549 190,425 BRERA Eten eae Peay es acts kes 227 64,278 a 
Be PORTATION PIN ANCE te f.cpicdeac 10 746 AD peers  a ye 
AND UTILITIES.... 2,097 335,189 SERVICE INDUSTRIES 646 144,441 are a ee 
Air transport and BGUCEMON Na: .cores6 suse ensemiss 175 16,295° NO RETURN............... 492 
incidental services...... 70 75581 Health and welfare........ 226 72,259 
Water transport and Recreational service...... 88 22102 
incidental services...... 89 38,240 Services to business........ 9 653 TOTALS... esse eessseee 7,676 1,735,840 
Railway transpott.......... 1,012 124,565 Personal services............ 128 29,053 
Running trades.......... 322 33,065 Miscellaneous services.. 20 3,419 _ *Based on DBS Standard Industrial Classifi- 
Non-operating PUBLIC cation (1960) 
SOD OSVSTSoocarannceoe 690 91,500 ADMINISTRATION 719 125.024 tIncludes some sawmilling. 
rick transport.............. 43 24,204 Federal administration. 26 7933 {This entry represents the difference between 
¢ ata 4 total membership as reported in the survey of 
Buses and streetcars...... 56 19,883 Provincial : union headquarters and the tota! obtained in the 
@lhermtratispOLtwens se 13 Dei admiinistration............ 80 45,183 — survey of local unions. 





TABLE 2—Union Representation Within Industry Groups, 1966 





Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 





HO) REVS RN eioce tecasschesetesrisase kas Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union Thea then saecssecsna eerste Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO / 
(Ind.) CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) Boot and Shoe Workers 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Clothing Workers Federati 
FISHING AND TRAPPING Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) Gao eS are 
United Fishermen (Ind.) Leather and Plastic Workers 
MINES (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
VEC CaM steamer kos aceeaee Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Packinghouse Workers 
(Ind.) (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) Textile Workers’ Union 
INineraleliielS ante eee eee Mine Workers (Ind.) (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
BNO ene tale. ts sceessaseanttenets Mining Employees’ Federation Textiles ete jet arse et ees Textile Federation (CNTU) 
(CNTU) Textile Workers’ Union 
COUT IES ae avin esos ioe. fy ir) Cement Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Incidental services........ 


Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

National Council of Canadian 
Labour (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


(Ind.) 


Knitting mills 


United Textile Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Clothing Workers Federation 
(CNTU) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


MANUFACTURING United Textile Workers 
ER OOG Ae eee cars ecncccortiossnrce Bakery Workers (CLC) (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Packinghouse Workers Clothing Ae ee ee Amalgmated Clothing Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees Ladies’ Garment Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) WOO d iieicscctrsieesarcciaencenenen: Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
IBCVCTALCS Wee ttnis sorescsermtenne Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) Furniture and fixtures........... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Tobacco products.................. Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) Upholsterers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
RUD Der ae eee A, ue cre Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Continued on page 96 
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TABLE 2—Union Representation Within Industry Groups, 1966 (Concluded) 





Industry Group 


Rrimanvetnetals esses eae 
Metal fabricating................... 


Machinetycses-eecttar ee 


Transportation equipment... 


Electrical products................ 


Non-metallic mineral prod- 


Petroleum and coal products 
Ghemicaliproductsseesss 


Miscellaneous 
MAMA CtITIN Cease ene 


CONSTRUCTION cers 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Air transport and incidental 
SELVICES tcescnts.. re 


Water transport and inciden- 
talusenviceseemens: so mane ee 


Railway transport 
Running trades.................. 


Non-operating employees. 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Lithographers and Photoengravers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Auto Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (ind.) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Ind.) 

Oil workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers Federation 
(CNTU) 

District 50, U.M.W.A. (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
LU.E. (AFL-CIO /CLO) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Employees (Ind.) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Maintenance of Way 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Industry Group 


Unions Comprising More Than 
10 Per Cent of the Total Reported 
Membership in Industry Group 
(in Alphabetical Order) 





Truck transpott........ 
Buses and streetcars. 


Other transpott........ 
SLOnACC seeereeneeten ere 


Communication........ 


IINAIN GE eae eecea 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


EGuCATIO nee 


Recreational services 
Services to business.. 


Personalisenvicessse eee ee 
Miscellaneous services.......... 


PUBLIC 


ADMINISTRATION 
Federal administration.......... 


Provincial administration...... 


Local administration 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Public Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 

Transit Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Canadian Telephone Employees 
(Ind.) 

Letter Carriers (CLC) 

Postal Employees (CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 


Commerce and Office Employees 
(CNTU) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Employees 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Commerce and Office Employees 
Federation (CNTU) 

Independent Local—La Fraternité 
des Employees de la Cie 
d’Assurance-Vie la Sauvegarde 


Public Employees (CLC) 

Public Service Employees Federation 
(CNTU) 

Building Service Employees 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Service Employees’ Federation 
(CNTU) 

Musicians (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Commercial Telegraphers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

CNTU Chartered local 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Building Service Employees 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Offices Employees (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered locals 

Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Plumbers (AFL-CIO /CCL) 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 

Quebec Government Employees 
(CNTU) 

Saskatchewan Government 
Employees (Ind.) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 
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TABLE 3—Union Membership, by Province, 1966 





Locals Reporting 











Number a 
of Member- 
Province Locals Number ship 
Be yA OUIINAL ATIC (oicentscceasaconsne cere dresssacdha 114 105 21,488 
eomce Bdward Island), ...fs.cccs..cse.: 33 30 1929 
BNOV OS COA a petecsusene tates tunis des veiwarachatas 346 338 46,684 
PNG Wa TUns Wickes secs ences een nien: 306 282 33 ,094 
BOC Coser pee sree cin: hea Sov Wid a itisne st De2O2 1,978 514,606 
LOLI ees ae ee ee vee . 2,794 2,615 655,469 
IN UUILOD ements eet eae 309 296 63,086 
DSK AUCH Wallen were sesh cutest aarvaredeannanes 342 328 46,228 
NILDYSTEUE Esau aa sotboitsacse onc ene ePRea ee eer 391 385 68,873 
Esl @OlUIMD Ider ere 803 gO 216,262 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 15 14 1,346 
MiWOlOL MOTE POVINCES™.........60.0......- 21 Pill 34,472 
/\GYAUTTOS TNE GT cegoonascnnencsceeosanene sneer 32,303f 
IN ORCCLUL Tlestemenrnemittry eerie see sine ak a 492 — 
GRO LAN lho pin a te a ee 7,676 AGS 1, HES EW 





*Includes membership of Seafarers, Transportation-Communication 
Employees, Commercial Telegraphers and Actors’ Equity. 
{Represents difference between total membership as reported by union 
headquarters and that reported in the survey of local unions. 


TABLE 4—Union Membership by Labour Market Area, 








Areas Having Under 
1,000 Members 





1966 
Labour Market Member- 
Area Locals ship 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Comer Brooks eee PES 3,383 
Grand) Eallsy nee 19 2,654 
Oe OU Sas cee. cs 55) 9,141 
Two or more areas........ 2 4,577 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
hanloctetOw nesses ees 24 1,504 
NOVA SCOTIA 
PATIINCTS Ueeeee ene teeter iS 1,224 
alifaxaree coos secon. 101 Wh ILD 
[@UATAMMU LS, ss ssscconanesonsencoses 28 1,488 
New Glasgow................ 46 5,591 
SKHGISTENA,, (sheng aeaeeMtae ene 82 15,464 
PGT Oper ee ete ei 20 1,120 
Two or more areas........ 3 IL, SSil 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
[BHAUNNONES Ec snonoancooetocednee meee 28 2,669 
eam pbellioneeee eee D5 2,691 
FE CimU NG STON eee een 18 1,601 
| PUREO ESTE OD pearcanasiecnocnnone 25 13386 
ISMUOTINEWOYT, . weccosanaepenonconeacee 59 7,005 
NISIHCET ES pyooncaansnasovocseeee 16 22. IRs 
SHOU UOVOUN, cosmaosagsecpesanan 85 11,776 
Two or more areas........ 2 1,901 
QUEBEC 
ENSIOESIOR: cro aaseasooseatenccendase 8 1,788 
IBEAUMATMOISH ese see 16 1,889 
BXUIG YEA ENO, snnreyonnonacnaone 14 1263 


Summerside 


Bridgewater 


2 


Inverness, Liverpool, 
Springhill, Yarmouth 


Minto, St. Stephen, 
Sussex, Woodstock 


Maniwaki, Mont 


Laurier 


TABLE 4—Union Membership by Labour Market Area, 


1966 (Continued) 


eee 





Labour Market Member- Areas Having Under 
Area Locals ship 1,000 Members 

Drummondyville.............. 35 4,384 
Farnham—Granby’™...... 63 7,456 

GaSpe tons tree aes 24 1,990 

Hull* included with 

Ottawa, Ont.) 

UCUIG TNS, ns ponsboooobecbacnncesane 48 4,740 

WU), WBE PLS, coc ancooanosananeasace 14 2,061 

ache Jeane era 153 lon 732 

Lachute—Ste. 

TOMER EEL sa tania cbesnne atone? 33 4,777 

Momumaciniye seers een 11 1,820 
IMOntEC leaeeeere teat 629 2D), 209) 
@Oucbec— evs enn 208 36,076 
Québec North Shore*.... 64 14,352 
[RSTO MORO RT sh onaenewnpossoensnonee 22, 2,296 
Raviererduel Ouran Pp) 1,706 
Rouyn—Val d’Or*........ 61 oo )2 
Neils HE NVNCTANE MS) so scaneosanarene 35 6,872 
Siti) CIGNA ses snsronacocotmou 46 4,927 
Ste. Agathe— 

Slo WATE? socandnancanne: 28 AeA 
Shawinieamyeeeeeeaees e 43 7,865 
SHepenrOokeaue ees eee 96 15,091 
SOrele pee eee ere 34 5,928 
Thetford—Megantic— 

Sia GeOnles ae nee 35 5,056 
DUROIS RUVIeneswmtreenerees 78 13,283 
WENDT TENG | ss osocnceoannrbanmicge 30 3,891 
Victoriavailleeease ee 44 5,453 
Two or more areas........ Pall 65,901 
ONTARIO 
Batniehacvcuccitencsectete 20 1,706 Arnprior, 
Belleville—Trenton™...... 55) 5,651 Bracebridge, 
Braap tonnes meee 36 5,790 Carleton Place, 
Branthondarenrerern ter 50 11,113 Collingwood, 
IBrockwyillomeeseeeer a metes Dil 2,948 Gananoque, 
(Ghathameeere eee 24 4,170 Goderich, 
COHOULS TT ene 21 1,957 Hawkesbury, 
Gora eres 37 6,188 
Ont ETanCesean eee 16 1,261 Lindsay, Listowel, 
Fort William— 

PorteArthune eer 108 16,860 Midland, Napanee. 
Galitten ete ae ee 50 6,277 Parry Sound, Perth 
Guelphiees. ene 51 6,890 Picton, Renfrew, 
Hamiltoneee ee 181 56,981 Sioux Lookout 
Kea OUS Kasi co aeeceeeerneerr 10 4,964 Sturgeon Falls 
KGHOLasser eerie ener 28 IKI 
UPPERS WOVD, -an-eoin cote soezecnconcs 42 oF D053 
KRitcheneree een ere 71 15,749 
[ean STO Meret ene 5) Ile sy? 

(Ond OD Re eee ee 102 ZN NAS 
Niagara Peninsula”........ 181 35,398 
INOTLON Bayan eecrecon tee 48 5,738 
Orillia eee nee 14 eS 
OSHaWaiis.cm eens 37/ 27,580 
Ottawa—Hul lee 148 29,012 
Owen Ould ere (2 1,301 
PETRA OT KONA o.scosoannncnocnvoosone 29 2,657 
Peter borouch ea eee: 5)3} 9,037 
IPRESCOtU eee ee ee 9 1,190 


Continued on page 95 
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TABLE 4—Union Membership by Labour Market Area, 1966 (Concluded) 


ee ee ES — 











Labour Market Member- Areas Having Under Labour Market Member- Areas Having Under 
Area Locals ship 1,000 Members Area Locals ship 1,000 Members 
ee ee 

Stmlhomas ccs eee 36 3,294 Okanagan Valley”.......... 58 8,285 
Sarnilanc cease seecrace 38 e831 Prince George...............- 35 5,012 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 54 I2e S51 Princes RuUpertceeeen eee: 39 4,601 
SinmCOG Sees 15 1,084 Trail—Nelson*2..-.---..--- 41 6,784 
Syoortiaky LEB 5 csccceeceecee 20 1,450 Vancouver— 

S tratlonc seme eeeere eee 32 2,945 New Westminster™..... 361 129,930 
Sudburys eee 83 34,421 Victorlas eee 89 16,275 
Timmins— Two or more areas........ 10 15,438 

Kairklandiaketeeess. 61 52953 SN 8 EE eee 
TOLONntO™ 0... seeseseseessees 572 216,770 *Indicates labour market area comprising areas served by two 
Wralkertomursncsnsscestersees 6 1,451 or more Canada Manpower Centres. See appendix. 

Wallace buns emcees 5 1,366 
WANS OIeeeeerertrteestecres 85 33,585 
Woodstock— 

BUSOU rege a pee APPENDIX TO TABLE 4—Labour market areas comprising 
TOC. ote aise Be Sth areas served by two or more Canada Manpower Centres. 
MANITOBA 
Brandons. ee 31 2,031 Dauphin, Labour market areas appear in italics, followed by names of the 
Velbbat | ei Koya eeprne nechoceeccesncce 13 2,857 Portage la Prairie Canada Manpower Centres in light type. 

The, Pas.2caccacccne 12 2,686 
WENNIPe Sos 5c-e- tse aeee ee 220 52,932 QUEBEC 
Two or more areas........ 3 2,013 Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé; Cau- 
sapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, New Richmond. Lac St. Jean: 
SASKATCHEWAN : Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
Mose JaW...ecessssssecerssees 38 4,377 Estevan, Swift d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montréal: 
North Battleford............ 20 2,086 Current Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. 
Prince AIDELE. oe esseeeeeeees 35 3,035 Québec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
REGINA sesseerrenctenssrmenice 12 tose a> Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste 
SASKATOON. rin. eciaratcees 26 13,204 Agathe, St Jéréme. Sherbrooke: Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford-Mé- 
i 5 side eee 10 1,072 gantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 
YOTKEON. «...<scscenreesseeeeeee 25 1,858 Trois Riviéres: Louiseville. Trois-Riviéres. 
Two or more areas........ 6 5,710 
ONTARIO 
ALBERTA : ; oy 
Riaseoren eee 10 1,510 Drumheller, Edson, Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: 
Calgary :.:...4c..eeeees 119 25,843 Grande Prairie, Fort William, Port Arthur. N gare Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara 
Edmonton. ae 147 32,723 Red Deer Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: Hull, 
Lethbridge....ccccceese 41 2,634 Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins- 
Nesiene Hat. ee 30 2,478 Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, 
Two or more areas........ 5 2,600 Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Central Vancouver BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Islandfis 32. 2... see 60 16,129 Chilliwack, Dawson Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port 
Cranbrook. ...cee WS 4,244 Creek, Princeton Alberni. Okanagan Valley: Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail- 
Kamloops-s.n.caeee 35 3,516 Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission City, 
Katimat seat eee 5 1,843 New Westminster, Vancouver. 
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Labour Relations Legislation in 1966 


Parliament enacts two emergency statutes 


Six provinces amend their labour relations laws 


In 1966, Parliament enacted two 
pieces of emergency legislation—the St. 
Lawrence Ports Working Conditions Act, 
and the Maintenance of Railway Opera- 
tion Act, 1966. 


Six provinces—Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan—amended 
their general labour relations laws, with 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and Manitoba 
making the most extensive changes. 


Ontario also amended the sections of 
the Public Service Act dealing with ne- 
gotiating procedures for government em- 
ployees, and Saskatchewan passed the 
Essential Services Emergency Act, 1966. 


FEDERAL 


St. Lawrence Ports Working 
Conditions Act 


The enactment of the St. Lawrence 
Ports Working Conditions Act resulted 
from a contract negotiation dispute be- 
tween the Shipping Federation of Canada 
Incorporated and the Montreal, Trois- 
Rivieres, and Quebec City Locals of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. 


The previous agreement between these 
two parties had expired on December 
31, 1965. During the negotiations for 
a new agreement, the matters in dispute 
concerned not only monetary items, but 
the question of job security. A concilia- 
tion officer was appointed on April 4, 
1966 and reported to the Minister on 
April 15 that there was considerable un- 
rest in the port of Montreal, and that 
there was the likelihood of a wildcat 
strike. He recommended that a concilia- 
tion board be established immediately. 
That same day, the Minister notified the 
parties of his intention to appoint a 
conciliation board, and he asked them to 
nominate their representative members 
to the board. 


On April 19, a wildcat strike occurred 
in the port of Montreal and lasted two 
days. In his statement to the House, the 
Minister said that this strike was “osten- 
sibly over the automobile parking priv- 
ileges granted the longshoremen at that 
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port.” He added, “In fairness, Mr. 
Speaker, I might say that there probably 
were other reasons, such as the delay 
factor in making progress with the ne- 
gotiations.” 

The Shipping Federation nominated 
its member on the conciliation board on 
April 20, the ILA nominated its repre- 
sentative on April 25, and the two repre- 
sentative members were formally ap- 
pointed on April 29. On May 10, the 
representatives of the two parties agreed 
upon Mr. Justice Claude Prevost as the 
third member and chairman. That same 
day, a second wildcat strike took place, 
after which the Shipping Federation 
took the position that the union members 
should call off the illegal strike as a con- 
dition precedent to the continuation of 
the conciliation proceedings. 


Because of the attitudes of the parties, 
the conciliation board was not able to 
deal with any of the issues in dispute, 
and so reported to the Minister on 
May 17. 

On the following day Judge René 
Lippé was appointed as a mediator, held 
several meetings with the parties, and 
submitted interim reports between May 
18 and June 13. A wage settlement was 
negotiated on June 14 after several Cabi- 
net Ministers and the Prime Minister had 
intervened. 

In his final report, submitted on June 
23 and tabled in the House on July 4, 
Judge Lippé recommended that, in view 
of the basic problem at the root of the 
negotiations between the Shipping Feder- 
ation and the ILA—the money package 
offered by the Federation, and the in- 
creased productivity that it expected in 
return—an Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion should be established to inquire into 
working conditions at the three ports, 
and that the conclusions of this Commis- 
sion should be implemented by legislative 
enactment at the earliest possible date. 

The first step taken by the Govern- 
ment to implement Judge Lippé’s recom- 
mendations was taken on June 23, when 
Dr. Laurent Picard, associate director of 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales 


of the University of Montreal, and Di- 
rector of the Business Administration 
Department, was appointed Commis- 
sioner to examine the changes in work- 
ing conditions proposed by the Federa- 
tion, and the job security issue put 
forward by the union. 


Further implementing Judge Lippé’s 
recommendations, Parliament passed the 
St. Lawrence Ports Working Conditions 
Act on July 14. The Act provides that, 
when copies of the report of the Com- 
mission are furnished to the Shipping 
Federation and the Union, each collec- 
tive agreement between them is to be 
amended by the incorporation of the 
conclusions of the Commission respect- 
ing the following matters: 


(a) the size and make-up of work 
gangs employed in longshoring and re- 
lated trades at the Port to which the 
collective agreement applies, the sling 
loads used in loading and discharging 
operations at the Port, the strapping of 
cargo at the Port, and the use of other 
equipment and methods affecting produc- 
tivity in loading and discharging opera- 
tions at the Port, including receiving and 
delivering cargo, consistent with the 
health and safety of longshoremen and 
other persons engaged in such opera- 
tions; 

(b) the calling up and recalling of 
men employed in longshoring and related 
trades at the Port; and 

(c) the safeguarding of job security, 
having regard to other changes recom- 
mended in the Commission’s report, of 
members of the ILA in good standing 
on June 1, 1966 who qualify in the 
calendar year 1966 for welfare benefits 
under the Shipping Federation of Can- 
ada—ILA Health and Welfare Plan, and 
who earn their livelihood wholly or 
mainly in longshoring and related opera- 
tions at the Port, and other members of 
the ILA in good standing who, in the 
opinion of the Commission, specially 
merit the safeguarding of their job se- 
curity. 

The Act makes it quite clear that the 
Commission’s conclusions are to be set 
out in such form as will enable their 
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incorporation into each of the applicable 
collective agreements. The parties will, 
however, have the right to vary or amend 
any of the terms and conditions of the 
agreement. 


The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, 1966 


The Maintenance of Railway Opera- 
tion Act, 1966, was passed by Parlia- 
ment to bring to an end a legal strike 
called by the unions representing the 
non-operating employees of the railways, 
and about 15,000 operating employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 
630). 

Collective agreements covering these 
employees had expired on December 31, 
1965. Negotiations for new contracts 
were not successful, and five conciliation 
boards were established. Three dealt with 
the non-operating employees who had 
previously bargained as a single unit; 
two, presided over by Mr. Justice F. 
Craig Monroe, were concerned with two 
groups of non-operating employees repre- 
senting about 72 per cent of the total; 
one, presided over by the Hon. J. C. A. 
Cameron, was concerned with about 
20,000 workers represented by the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Transport 
and General Workers. The two other 
boards, both with Judge Walter Little 
as chairman, were concerned with the 
dispute between the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

The reports of the first two boards 
were received on July 4; the third board 
reported on August 10, and the other 
two boards on August 12. 

The decision to strike was reached on 
August 22, and the strike was called for 
August 26, causing a complete stoppage 
of railway and subsidiary services. Parlia- 
ment was recalled from summer recess to 
meet on August 29. 

Introducing the emergency legislation, 
the Prime Minister stated: 

Two alternatives faced the Govern- 
ment, as they faced the country. We 
as a Government could have abided by 
by the ordinary law and allowed the 
strike to continue until the parties 
finally came to an agreement on their 
own with all the assistance the Gov- 
ernment could give them. Or Parlia- 
ment could be asked to intervene on 
the ground that a promulgation of the 
strike would do such great harm to 
the public interest, including the in- 
terest of the parties to the dispute, as 
to constitute a national emergency 
which justified a departure from ordi- 
nary practice and law. 
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We had no difficulty in deciding that 
it was our duty as a Government to 
follow the latter course as now being 
necessary to restore an essential public 
service with the least possible delay, 
and to get the railways moving again 
with the least possible interference 
with the process of free collective bar- 
gaining. For this purpose, we hope 
that, by agreement, immediate con- 
sideration can be given to a bill which 
is now ready and which, it is hoped 
and expected, will bring the strike to 
an end on terms which will be just and 
fair to all concerned, and which will 
protect the national interest. 


The Act received Royal Assent on Sep- 
tember 1. It required the 13 struck rail- 
ways listed in the Schedule to resume 
operations immediately, and directed the 
unions to advise their members that the 
strike was now illegal and to order them 
to return to work. Employees were as- 
sured that no one would be discharged 
or disciplined in any way for having 
participated in the strike. 

The Act also extended the collective 
agreements that were in effect on De- 
cember 31, 1965 until a new agreement 
is entered into, or until the end of 1967, 
if no agreement is reached before that 
date. 

The parties were directed to resume 
negotiations immediately on the issues in 
dispute, with the assistance of a media- 
tor named by the Minister of Labour. 
The Act required the mediator to report 
on the progress of negotiations by No- 
vember 15, with provision for a con- 
tinuation of mediation after that date 
if favourable progress was being made. 

The Act also guaranteed certain wage 
increases to all employees affected by 
the legislation, whatever the outcome of 
the negotiations. It provided for progres- 
sive increases until a maximum of 18 
per cent is reached by July 1, 1967. The 
basic wage rates in effect on December 
31, 1965 were increased by 4 per cent, 
effective January 1, 1966; an additional 
4 per cent effective July 1, 1966; an ad- 
ditional 4 per cent January 1, 1967; and 
a further increase of 6 per cent on July 
Let 9 Gi 

These were the wage increases pro- 
posed as a basis for settlement by Mr. 
Justice F. Craig Monroe and the Hon. 
J. C. A. Cameron, the two Chairmen of 
the conciliation boards dealing with the 
dispute of the non-operating employees. 
The Bill as introduced would have 
amended the agreements only with re- 
spect to 1966, and would have left the 
question of further increases for 1966 
and 1967 to be decided by negotiation. 
Government amendments introduced 
during passage spelled out also the mini- 


mum wage increases for 1967, and pro- 
vided that these rates were not to be 
reduced by a decision of the board of 
arbitrators. 

Any issues unresolved at the end of 
the mediation period are to be referred 
to a board of three arbitrators appointed 
by the Governor in Council. If a board 
is established, it will consider matters 
related to the revision of the collective 
agreement that the parties agree to refer 
to it, and such other of these matters as 
the Government deems expedient. A de- 
cision of the board of arbitrators is to be 
implemented through the collective agree- 
ment. The agreement to which the de- 
cision applies will be deemed to be 
amended by incorporating the decision 
in it. The parties will be free to agree 
to vary or amend the agreement as so 
amended. 

A regulation setting up a board of 
arbitrators is to be tabled in the House 
of Commons. The regulation will become 
effective on the tenth sitting day of 
Parliament after the day the regulation 
is laid before the House of Commons, 
unless before that day the regulation is 
revoked by the House. 

The mediator, H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., reported favourable progress, and 
he was directed to continue mediation 
and to report not later than Decem- 
ber 17: 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Trade Union Act 


The 1966 amendments to the Sas- 
katchewan Trade Union Act imple- 
mented recommendations made by the 
Labour-Management Legislative Review 
Committee. 

This Committee was appointed in July 
1965 to study the Trade Union Act and 
make recommendations for changes in 
the legislation. Altogether, it received 25 
briefs, some from individuals and others 
from employers’ associations, unions and 
other organizations. It also received let- 
ters expressing support for positions 
taken by organizations that had submitted 
briefs. The Committee held public hear- 
ings in Regina in October, and in Saska- 
toon in November, at which oral sub- 
missions were made in “amplification 
and support of a large number of the 
briefs presented.” In addition to study- 
ing the briefs and hearing the submis- 
sions made at public hearings, the Com- 
mittee studied labour legislation in the 
other jurisdictions in Canada. 

In its report, the Committee stated 
that it had had two important considera- 
tions in mind in its-approach to the task 
of making recommendations for changes 
in the Act. One was that, as far as 
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possible, labour negotiations should be 
left to management and the trade union, 
with a minimum of outside interference. 
It expressed the hope that both manage- 
ment and labour would approach the 
bargaining table in a spirit of good-will 
and co-operation, in an earnest endeavour 
to resolve any differences that might 
arise between them without resort to 
either a strike or lockout. Its opinion 
was that it is “only in those areas where 
the public interest places a duty on Gov- 
ernment that any interference with this 
process can be justified.” 


The second consideration was that the 
Trade Union Act should be designed to 
give the maximum protection and free- 
dom to the individual worker. The report 
stated that the aim of the Committee 
was “to endeavour to see that the indi- 
vidual employee had his rights protected 
so far as it is possible, and to ensure the 
continuance of those rights.” 


In addition to the 14 recommendations 
for amendments to the law, most of 
which were implemented without change, 
the Committee made two further pro- 
posals. In recognition of the fact that 
the construction industry and the craft 
unions representing construction work- 
ers faced special problems, as they do 
in other areas, it strongly recommended 
that the Government give consideration 
to a further study of these special prob- 
lems. It also suggested that the regula- 
tions of the Labour Relations Board 
were in need of substantial revision, and 
that, in making new regulations, consul- 
tation should be had with both labour 
and management groups. 


Unfair Labour Practices 


There were a number of changes in 
the section on unfair labour practices. 
One was that the provision making it 
illegal for an employer or his agent to 
interfere with, restrain or coerce an em- 
ployee in the exercise of his statutory 
rights was extended to include any other 
person acting on behalf of the employer. 


An “employer free speech” clause was 
added, giving an employer the right to 
express his views to employees, as long 
as, in the Board’s opinion, this does not 
in itself amount to coercion, a threat, a 
promise, or undue influence. 


The so-called “reverse onus” clause, 
under which the burden of proof that 
an employee has been dismissed for 
proper cause rather than for union ac- 
tivity rests with the employer, was 
amended. The clause now provides that, 
if an employer or employer’s agent dis- 
charges or suspends an employee, and 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Board that the employee exercised a 
right under the Act, there shall be a 
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presumption in his favour that he was 
discharged or suspended because he had 
exercised such a right, and that the bur- 
den of proof that the employee was dis- 
charged or suspended for good and suffi- 
cient reason shall rest with the employer. 


Another amendment is intended to pro- 
tect employees against unilateral changes 
in working conditions during the period 
between certification and the making of 
a collective agreement. If no agreement 
is in force, it is now an unfair labour 
practice for an employer to change rates 
of pay, hours of work, or conditions of 
employment without bargaining collec- 
tively respecting the proposed changes 
with the union representing the majority 
of employees in the unit concerned. 


Two new employee unfair practices 
have been added. One forbids an em- 
ployee, a person acting on behalf of a 
labour organization, or any other per- 
son, to fail or refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the employer. The other 
makes it illegal for an employee, a per- 
son acting on behalf of a labour organiza- 
tion, or any other individual to declare, 
authorize, or take part in a strike until 
after a strike vote has been taken by a 
secret ballot of the employees who would 
be called out in the proposed strike, and 
the majority of employees eligible to 
vote have voted in favour of a strike. 

Under the amended Act, an employer 
may not be found guilty of an unfair 
labour practice for refusing to bargain 
with a representative of a majority of 
his employees, or for refusing to nego- 
tiate concerning grievances during work- 
ing hours, or for deducting pay for time 
so spent, or for making unilateral changes 
in wages, hours and working conditions 
when no agreement is in force, unless: 

(a) the Board has made an order de- 
termining that the union making the 
complaint represents the majority of the 
employees in the unit; or 

(b) it is shown that the employer 
knew, or had reasonable grounds for 
believing that the union represented the 
majority of the employees in the unit 
when he committed the complained-of 
acts. 


Certification 


One amendment to the certification 
provision raised the percentage of sup- 
port required for a certification vote. 
The Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board is now obliged to take a repre- 
sentation vote if satisfied that not less 
than 40 per cent and not more than 60 
per cent of the employees in an appro- 
priate unit have indicated that a named 
trade union is their choice of bargaining 
agent, or that they no longer wish to be 


represented by the incumbent union. Pre- 
viously, the percentage of support re- 
quired for a certification vote was 25 
Del Cent: 

If a union has been certified, and a 
rival union files an application to replace 
it as bargaining agent, the Board is now 
obliged to conduct a vote if the appli- 
cant union is able to show that, within 
the past six months, 25 per cent or more 
of the employees in the unit have indi- 
cated that they want it, rather than the 
incumbent union, to be their bargaining 
agent. The Board may, however, refuse 
to direct a vote, if satisfied that another 
union represents a clear majority of the 
employees in the unit, or if it has already 
conducted a vote within the preceding 
six months on the application of the 
Same union. 

All votes directed by the Board are 
to be by secret ballot, and supervised 
by the Board or a person appointed by 
it. The Act further provides that “an 
employee who has voted in a vote under 
the Act shall not be competent or com- 
pellable to give evidence as to how he 
voted in a court or in any proceedings 
whatsoever.” 

The Board is now authorized to ex- 
clude professional employees from a bar- 
gaining unit, or to grant a separate 
certification to a professional association 
unit. If there is an application for an 
order determining the appropriateness of 
a unit, or whether a union has a ma- 
jority, or requiring an employer or union 
to bargain, the Board may, upon the 
application of an employee who is a 
member of a professional association, 
exclude from the proposed unit all em- 
ployees who are members of that asso- 
ciation, if satisfied that a majority of the 
members of the professional association 
are in favour of being excluded. 

An order determining the appropriate- 
ness of a unit may also be amended to 
exclude members of a professional asso- 
ciation, upon the application of an em- 
ployee who is a member of a professional 
association, provided that a majority of 
the members of the professional associa- 
tion in the unit supports the application, 
and that the application is made within 
the prescribed period. 

In the amended Act, “professional as- 
sociation” is broadly defined to include: 
The Law Society of Saskatchewan, the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
the Province of Saskatchewan, The Sas- 
katchewan Land Surveyors Association, 
The Saskatchewan Psychiatric Nurses 
Association, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Saskatchewan, The As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers of 
Saskatchewan, the College of Dental 
Surgeons of Saskatchewan, The Saskatch- 
ewan Pharmaceutical Association, The 
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Saskatchewan Registered Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, the Saskatchewan Veterinary 
Medical Association, the Saskatchewan 
Physical Therapists Association, and the 
Saskatchewan Institute of Agrologists. 


A member of a professional associa- 
tion includes not only a member in good 
standing of the association who is em- 
ployed in his professional capacity, but 
also a person who is a graduate of a 
recognized professional school at uni- 
versity level, and who (a) is a student, 
apprentice or trainee of a professional 
association; (b) is registered with that 
association with a view to becoming a 
member in good standing; and (c) is 
subject to restrictions of that association 
respecting discipline and conduct. 


The Board is also given discretionary 
authority to exclude from a bargaining 
unit a person who objects to joining or 
belonging to a union, or to paying dues 
and assessments to a union, as a matter 
of conscience based on religious training 
or belief. Such a conscientious objector 
may be excluded, if during such a period 
he pays an equivalent amount to a char- 
ity mutually agreed upon by the employee 
and the union representing a majority of 
employees in the unit, or where there is 
no agreement, to a charity designated 
by the Board. 


Term of Collective Agreements 


Every collective agreement will remain 
in force for the term provided, and 
thereafter from year to year. If an agree- 
ment does not specify the termination 
date, or provides for an unspecified term, 
or for a term of less than one year, the 
minimum duration of the agreement will 
be deemed to be one year from its ef- 
fective date. 

If an agreement is for a term in excess 
of three years, its expiry date will be 
deemed to be three years from its effec- 
tive date, if either party gives notice of 
a desire to terminate the agreement or 
to negotiate a revision. As in the case 
of other agreements, such a notice must 
be given 30 to 60 days before the expiry 
date, and bargaining must commence 
immediately. 

If, on the date that the Board amends 
or rescinds a previous order and deter- 
mines that another union represents a 
majority of employees in a unit, there is 
a collective agreement with more than 
one year of its term remaining, the suc- 
cessor union may give notice to terminate 
or to revise the agreement 30 to 60 days 
from the first anniversary date of the 
Board’s order. 


The Board no longer has authority to 
specify a common termination date in 
cases where a union has two or more 
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collective agreements with the same em- 
ployer, all with different termination 
dates. 

Binding Arbitration 

A new feature concerns arbitration of 
disputes arising out of an agreement. 
Unlike other Canadian labour relations 
laws, the Saskatchewan Act never has, 
and still does not prohibit strikes during 
the term of collective agreement; nor 
does it require a collective agreement 
to contain a provision for final settlement 
of disputes arising out of an agreement. 
In practice, most agreements do, how- 
ever, contain grievance arbitration 
clauses. 

The amended Act now provides for 
the enforcement of arbitration clauses 
voluntarily included in collective agree- 
ments. It states that, if a collective agree- 
ment contains a provision for final settle- 
ment by arbitration, without a work 
stoppage, of all differences concerning its 
meaning, application or violation, the 
findings of the arbitrator or arbitration 
board are final and binding upon the 
parties, and enforceable in the same 
manner as an order of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board—that is, by filing in an 
office of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

If the collective agreement provides 
for arbitration of grievances, but does 
not spell out the procedures to be fol- 
lowed, the statutory arbitration provisions 
will apply. In such cases, if a violation 
of an agreement is alleged, or if a dispute 
arises concerning the meaning or appli- 
cation of the agreement, including any 
question regarding arbitrability, a party 
to the agreement may, after exhausting 
any grievance procedure established by 
the agreement, set the arbitration pro- 
cedures in motion by notifying the other 
party that he wishes to submit the matter 
to arbitration, and by naming his repre- 
sentative to the arbitration board. 

If the other party fails to nominate its 
representative within the prescribed time, 
or if the two members cannot agree on 
the appointment of the chairman, any 
judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
must, upon request of a party to the 
agreement, appoint the member or chair- 
man, as the case may be. 


A conflict-of-interest clause is also in- 
cluded. The Act prohibits the appoint- 
ment of any person who has a pecuniary 
interest in a matter before the arbitration 
board or who has, within the previous 
year, acted as a solicitor, counsel or 
agent of any of the parties to the arbi- 
tration. 


Labour Relations Board 


In addition to the amendments re- 
ferred to above, the Act made other 


changes in the powers of the Labour Re- 
lations Board. The clause giving the 
Board full power to determine any ques- 
tion of fact necessary to its jurisdiction 
before it, has been deleted. 


Also, the Board no longer has dis- 
cretionary authority to refuse to accept 
or consider evidence concerning any fact, 
matter or event that transpired after the 
filing of an application for an order de- 
termining the appropriateness of a unit, 
or whether a union had a majority, or 
requiring an employer or union to bar- 
gain collectively. 

There were also changes in the pro- 
visions respecting the Board’s power to 
rescind or amend its orders. 

If court proceedings have not been 
initiated, an order of the Board deter- 
mining the appropriateness of a unit, 
or whether a union has a majority, or 
an order requiring an employer or a 
union to bargain may be amended at 
any time, if (1) there is a collective 
agreement and the parties agree to the 
amendment; or (2) the Board considers 
the amendment necessary for clarification 
purposes. If, on the other hand, court 
proceedings concerning such an order 
are pending, the order can be rescinded 
or amended only if an application is filed 
during the prescribed period, that is, 30 
to 60 days before the anniversary date 
of the agreement, or the anniversary 
date of the original order, depending on 
whether or not a collective agreement 
is in force. 


Union Security 


The section on union security, which 
contains a modified maintenance-of- 
membership clause that must be included 
in a collective agreement upon the re- 
quest of a union representing a majority 
of employees in the unit, has been 
amended. New provisions designed to 
protect against dismissal certain employ- 
ees who have been expelled from or de- 
nied membership in a union have been 
added. 


They provide that, if membership in 
a union or labour organization is a condi- 
tion of employment and membership is 
not available to an employee on the 
same terms and conditions generally ap- 
plicable to other members, or if he is 
denied membership, or his membership 
is terminated for reasons other than non- 
payment of dues, assessments and initia- 
tion fees uniformly required to be paid 
as a condition of acquiring or retain- 
ing membership, the employee will be 
deemed to maintain his membership if 
he pays the usual dues, assessments and 
initiation fees. 

Further, an employee will not lose his 
membership for failure to pay any dues, 
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assessments or fees that are not uniformly 
required of all members, or that in their 
application discriminate against any 
member. It will be an unfair labour prac- 
tice for an employee, a person acting on 
behalf of a labour organization, or any 
other person to try to have an employee 
discharged contrary to the above provi- 
sions or for an employer to discharge a 
person under such circumstances. 

The above provisions do not apply, 
however, to an employee who has en- 
gaged in activity against the incumbent 
union, or on behalf of another union, 
if the employer or employers’ association 
has instigated the activity, or participated 
in it, or contributed financial or other 
support to it. 


Secrecy of Information 


A new provision states that informa- 
tion obtained by a member of the Labour 
Relations Board or a conciliation board 
or a conciliation officer in the course of 
his duties is not open to inspection by 
any person or any court, nor can such 
a person be compelled to give evidence 
relative to such information. 


Penalties 


An individual found guilty of an un- 
fair labour practice is, as before, liable 
to a fine of from $25 to $200 for a first 
offence, and to such fine and to imprison- 
ment for up to one year for a subsequent 
offence. The minimum corporate fine, 
however, has been reduced from $200 
to $25, but the maximum penalty re- 
mains $5,000. 

The provision empowering the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, upon the 
application of the Labour Relations 
Board, to appoint a controller to operate 
the business of an employer who had 
defied an order of the Board has been 
repealed. 


Essential Services Emergency Act 


The Essential Services Emergency Act, 
1966, passed at a special session of the 
Saskatchewan Legislature, provides for 
compulsory arbitration of labour disputes 
in certain essential services in times of 
emergency. 

The special session of the Saskatchwan 
Legislature was called on September 7 
to deal with an emergency the Govern- 
ment feared would develop if a strike 
of gas supply workers of the Saskatch- 
ewan Power Commission represented by 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union were allowed to con- 
tinue. The strike began on September 2 
in support of demands for an eight per 
cent wage increase. The emergency leg- 
islation received Royal Assent on Sep- 
tember 8 and was proclaimed in force 
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on September 12, thereby making the 
strike illegal and compelling the em- 
ployees to return to work. 

As the name indicates, the Act applies 
only to workers in certain essential serv- 
ices. It is confined to labour disputes 
involving employees engaged in supply- 
ing water, heat, electricity or gas service 
to the public or any part of the public, 
or employees engaged in the provision of 
hospital services, including services in 
any nursing home, geriatric centre or 
similar institution. 


The emergency procedures provided 
in the Act to settle disputes involving 
such workers become operable only upon 
a proclamation by the provincial Cabinet. 
The Act provides that if, in the opinion 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
a state of emergency exists in the prov- 
ince or in any area of the province in 
such circumstances that life, health or 
property could be in serious jeopardy by 
reason of a labour dispute involving 
workers in any of the essential services 
specified, it may declare by proclamation 
that, after a date fixed in the proclama- 
tion, all further action and procedures 
in the dispute are to be replaced by the 
emergency procedures provided in the 
Act. 

Unless the dispute is settled by the 
date fixed in the proclamation, a three- 
member board of arbitration is to be 
established to settle the matters in dis- 
pute. The board is to be made up of an 
appointee of each party and, as chair- 
man, a judge of one of the courts of 
the Province to be named by the two 
representative members. The Govern- 
ment may name a member if a party 
fails to make an appointment, or if a 
member appointed is unable or unwilling 
to act, and may appoint a judge as chair- 
man if the appointees do not agree. The 
parties are to name their appointees with- 
in five days of the date fixed in the 
proclamation, and the selection of the 
chairman is to be made within five days 
of the appointment of the second mem- 
ber. 

The arbitration board is to hear the 
evidence of the parties relating to the 
matters in dispute, and the argument of 
the parties or their counsel, and make a 
decision on the matters in dispute. The 
chairman of the arbitration board is 
given the powers of a commissioner 
under the Public Inquiries Act. The 
board may determine its own procedure, 
but must give full opportunity to both 
parties to give evidence and make repre- 
sentations. Where there is no majority 
decision, the decision of the chairman 
is the decision of the board. The decision 
of the arbitration board is binding on the 


employer and the trade union, and on 
the employees on whose behalf the union 
is entitled to bargain with the employer. 

On receipt of the decision of the arbi- 
tration board, the employer and the trade 
union are required to put it into effect 
within 30 days, and to consummate a col- 
lective bargaining agreement incorporat- 
ing the terms of the decision. 

A decision of a board of arbitration, 
exclusive of reasons, filed in the office 
of the registrar of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, is to be entered as an order of 
the Court and is enforceable in the same 
way as an order of the Court. Each 
party is to assume its own costs of the 
arbitration and will share equally the 
cost of the chairman and other general 
expenses of the arbitration board. 


Once a proclamation is made fixing a 
date when the emergency provisions 
come into effect, employees are forbid- 
den to strike or to remain on strike; 
the trade union is forbidden to call or 
authorize a strike or the continuation of 
a strike; and the employer is forbidden 
to call or authorize a lockout. An officer, 
official or agent of either the employer 
or the trade union must not counsel or 
encourage a lockout or a strike. 


From the date of the proclamation to 
the day the arbitration decision is given, 
the employer may not alter the rate of 
wages or any other term or condition of 
employment of the employees in effect 
on the day before the proclamation was 
made. 

When a proclamation is made, the trade 
union is required forthwith to give notice 
to its members that any strike authoriza- 
tion is revoked and that, if they fail to 
return to work immediately, the em- 
ployer may dismiss them. Every person 
who, on the date of the proclamation, 
was authorized to call a strike, or who 
had called a strike, or who is an officer 
or employee of the trade union (other 
than an employee engaged to perform 
duties of a clerical, accounting or steno- 
graphic nature only), is required to see 
that such a notice is given. The burden 
of proving that the notice was given, 
or that an employee of the trade union 
is in an exempted category, shall be on 
the person charged. 

Under a proclaimed state of emer- 
gency, a union may be decertified if the 
employees involved remain on strike or 
go on strike within the next 12 months. 
If, in its opinion, the trade union or any 
officer or employee of the union has 
not done everything reasonably possible 
to end or prevent the strike, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may by order 
rescind a certification order made by 
the Labour Relations Board, pursuant 
to the Trade Union Act, determining 
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that the trade union represented a ma- 
jority of employees in the unit. 

Such action may be taken: (1) if the 
employees concerned are on strike on 
the date of the proclamation, or go on 
strike thereafter and do not return to 
work within 10 days after the date fixed 
in the proclamation; or (2) if they go 
on strike at any time within the period 
commencing nine days after the date 
fixed in the proclamation and ending 12 
months thereafter; or (3) if they have 
gone on strike after the proclamation, 
have returned to work, and then go on 
strike again within 10 days after the 
date fixed in the proclamation. 


If the Government decertifies the trade 
union, these are the consequences: 

(1) any arbitration proceedings will 
cease, and any decision of the arbitra- 


tion board is null and void and of no: 


effect; 

(2) for a period of one year from the 
date of the order: (a) the decertified 
trade union “shall cease to represent the 
majority of the employees” in the unit 
affected, and will not be eligible to repre- 
sent any of the employees of the em- 
ployer; (b) no other local or emanation 
of the parent union is eligible to repre- 
sent such employees or any of them; 
(c) it is no longer a condition of em- 
ployment that an employee of that em- 
ployer be a member of that trade union; 
(d) the way is opened for another trade 
union to replace the union decertified, 
notwithstanding the protection of bar- 
gaining rights afforded to a representative 
trade union under the Trade Union Act; 
(e) the decertified union, its officers and 
members continue to be liable to any 
penalty provided under this Act in re- 
spect of offences committed prior to 
decertification. 


Penalties 


Anyone who calls or authorizes or 
counsels a strike or lockout, or fails to 
give the required notice revoking a strike 
authorization, is guilty of an offence 
and, on summary conviction, is liable to 
a fine of up to $1,000 for each day or 
part of a day during which the strike 
exists. The Attorney General may file a 
copy of the order of conviction in the 
office of the local clerk of the District 
Court, and the order becomes enforce- 
able as an order of the Court. 

No prosecution may be instituted 
under the Essential Services Emergency 
Act without the consent of the Attorney 
General. A prosecution for an offence 
under the Act may be brought against a 
trade union in the name of the trade 
union, and, for the purposes of the prose- 
cution, a trade union shall be deemed 
to be a person. 
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If it appears that any person, trade 
union or association of persons “is act- 
ing or is likely to act in violation of any 
provision of the Act,” the Attorney Gen- 
eral may seek an injunction to restrain 
such violation, and the Court of Queen’s 
Bench “has power to grant an injunction, 
interim injunction or such other relief as 
it deems just.” No injunction or other 
relief may be granted ex parte, however. 


ONTARIO 
Labour Relations Act 


Altogether, the Labour Relations 
Amendment Act, 1966, which was pro- 
claimed in force on September 1, 1966, 
made 40 changes in the general labour 
relations law of Ontario. It repealed the 
section that enabled municipalities to opt 
out of the Act; provided for the certifi- 
cation of a council of trade unions; ex- 
tended the “closed season period” during 
which a union is prohibited from chal- 
lenging the bargaining rights of another 
union; gave employees greater protection 
against discriminatory practices by trade 
unions; and authorized the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to deal with jurisdictional 
disputes. To encourage greater use of 
mediation, it also provided for the pay- 
ment of mediators by the provincial 
Government. 


The Minister of Labour said that the 
amending legislation embodied one over- 
riding principle, namely, that it would 
enable the parties to make more effective 
use of the provincial collective bargain- 
ing machinery. 


Council of Trade Unions 


The Labour Relations Board is now 
empowered to certify a council of trade 
unions as bargaining agent, an amend- 
ment that is of particular interest to both 
employers and employees in industries 
such as printing and construction. 

The Minister of Labour said this 
change would allow for greater stability 
in the collective bargaining relationship. 
He stated further, “If it is exercised, as 
I expect it will be, it will encourage bar- 
gaining on a broader and more coherent 
basis.” 

Before certifying a council of trade 
unions, however, the Board must be satis- 
fied that “each of the constituent unions 
has vested appropriate authority in the 
council to enable it to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities of a bargaining agent.” 

A collective agreement between a certi- 
fied council of trade unions and an em- 
ployer is binding on each of the mem- 
bers. Conditions under which a certified 
council of trade unions may be dissolved 
or a constituent union may withdraw 
are also set out in the Act. 


If a certified council of trade unions 
has entered into a collective agreement, 
the council cannot be dissolved, or a con- 
stituent union may not withdraw, until 
the collective agreement ceases to oper- 
ate. Also, a copy of the relevant docu- 
ment must be sent to the employer and, 
in the case of a withdrawal, to the con- 
stituent members and the council at least 
90 days before the expiry date of the 
agreement. 


If a certified council of trade unions 
has not entered into a collective agree- 
ment, a resolution to dissolve the council, 
or a constituent union to withdraw, will 
not take effect until 90 days after a copy 
of the relevant document is delivered 
to the employer or the employers’ or- 
ganization, or to the other constituent 
members and the council, as the case 
may be. 

A collective agreement between an un- 
certified council of trade unions and an 
employer will continue to be recognized. 
Before bargaining begins, such a council 
must, as before, provide the employer 
with a list of the unions on whose behalf 
it is bargaining. Any agreement reached 
between them is binding on each mem- 
ber or affiliate of the council, except 
one that has given advance notice that 
it will not be bound by the agreement. 


Certification and Decertification 


Formerly, the bargaining rights of a 
union could be challenged by a rival 
union in the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth months of a collective agreement, 
regardless of its duration. To protect both 
the union and the employer, and to en- 
sure stability, the “closed season” has 
been extended up to the end of the thirty- 
fourth month of a three-year agreement. 
If the agreement is for a longer term, 
a rival union may apply for certification 
only during the thirty-fifth and _ thirty- 
sixth months of its operation, and during 
the last two months of each year that it 
continues to operate, or during the last 
two months preceding its expiry date, as 
the case may be. The Minister said this 
amendment recognized the current trend 
toward longer-term agreements. 


A new provision protects a union 
against decertification proceedings for a 
period of six months after the commence- 
ment of a legal strike or lockout. If the 
union has given the required notice of 
intention to bargain and a lawful strike 
or lockout is in progress, a rival union 
may not apply for certification or for a 
declaration that the union has lost its 
right to represent the employees in that 
unit until: (1) six months from the date 
the strike or lockout commenced; or 
(2) until seven months have elapsed 
after the Minister has released the report 
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of the conciliation board or mediator, or 
notified the parties that he is not going 
to appoint a conciliation board, which- 
ever occurs first. 


If a union has been certified but has 
not entered into an agreement with the 
employer, and no declaration of loss of 
bargaining rights has been issued, a 
rival union may apply for certification 
after the expiration of one year, pro- 
vided that conciliation proceedings are 
not in progress. 

If a trade union has not made a col- 
lective agreement within one year of 
certification, and the Minister has ap- 
pointed a conciliation officer or mediator, 
an application for certification or for a 
declaration of loss of bargaining rights 
may not be made until: (a) 30 days 
after the release of the report of the 
conciliation board or mediator; or (b) 30 
days after the Minister has notified the 
parties that he is not going to appoint 
a conciliation board; or (c) six months 
after the Minister has notified the ‘parties 
that the conciliation officer has reported 
that differences concerning the terms of 
a collective agreement have been settled. 


Conciliation 


To encourage greater use of the media- 
tion procedure, the Act now empowers 
the Minister to appoint a mediator at 
any time during the conciliation officer 
stage, and also provides for the payment 
of the mediator by the provincial govern- 
ment rather than by the parties. If a 
mediator is appointed after a conciliation 
officer, the appointment of the concilia- 
tion officer will be terminated. 


The conciliation board stage has been 
retained, but the Minister said that it 
was his intention “to follow a policy of 
greater selectivity in respect of the dis- 
putes in which conciliation boards are 
appointed—to appoint boards only where 
it is likely ‘that they will be of real 
service to the parties in resolving their 
dispute.” 

Other amendments to the conciliation 
provisions are intended to give the Min- 
ister greater leeway in dealing with nego- 
tiations for a collective agreement after 
the conciliation officer stage when no 
conciliation board has been appointed. 
The ban on strikes and lockouts and 
changes in working conditions during 
conciliation has been extended from 7 to 
14 days after the Minister has notified 
the parties that he is not going to ap- 
point a conciliation board. 

Conciliation board procedures were 
also simplified. Each member of a board 
will, as before, be required to take an 
oath on the prescribed form, but the 
oath may be now administered by an- 
other member of the board. Other 
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amendments enable the chairman and 
one other member to constitute a quo- 
rum, and to proceed with the hearing 
of the matters in dispute. The two mem- 
bers of the conciliation board may also 
constitute a quorum with the written 
consent of the chairman. 


The provisions respecting extension of 
time limits for submission of concilia- 
tion board reports has also been changed 
to give the Minister greater control over 
them. As before, a conciliation board is 
normally required to submit its report 
within 30 days. Under the amended Act, 
this period may be extended for a further 
period of 30 days by the Minister at 
the request of the chairman or by agree- 
ment of the parties. Any further exten- 
sion must be agreed upon by the parties 
and approved by the Minister. 


In the construction industry, the nor- 
mal time limit for the conciliation board’s 
report remains 14 days, but this may be 
extended for an additional 30 days by 
agreement of the parties, or for such 
further period as may be agreed upon by 
the parties and approved by the Minister. 


Union Security 


Another amendment permits union 
security provisions established under a 
collective agreement to be continued dur- 
ing the period when a new agreement is 
being negotiated. When a business has 
changed hands, the same rule applies 
during the period when the successor 
employer and the union representing his 
employees are bargaining. 


Unfair Practices 


Employees are now given additional 
protection against intimidation and coer- 
cion. The amended Act makes it quite 
clear that it is unlawful for any person, 
trade union or employers’ organization 
to seek by intimidation or coercion to 
compel any person to become or refrain 
from becoming, or to continue to be or 
to cease to be a member of a trade 
union or of an employers’ organization, 
or to refrain from exercising any other 
rights or from performing any obligations 
under this Act. 

Another amendment is intended to en- 
sure that a member of a trade union 
who refuses to take part in an unlawful 
strike will not be deprived of union bene- 
fits for going so. The Act now expressly 
forbids a union to suspend, expel or 
penalize in any way a union member for 
refusing to engage in an illegal strike. A 
person who feels that he has been penal- 
ized by a union contrary to this section 
may file a complaint with the Board. 
As in the case of other unfair practice 
charges, there will be an investigation 
by a field officer, followed, if necessary, 


by a further inquiry by the Board. If 
satisfied that the complainant has been 
suspended, expelled or penalized for re- 
fusing to participate in an illegal strike, 
the Board must declare the suspension, 
expulsion or penalty void. 


Section 89—the section that gave a 
municipality, including a local board, 
school board, commission or other local 
authority, the right to declare that the 
Labour Relations Act and its protections 
and obligations did not apply to it and 
its employees—has been repealed. 

The Minister said that henceforth mu- 
nicipal employees would be “treated on 
the same basis as the employees of any 
other employer in regard to union repre- 
sentation.” He stated further: 

It must be acknowledged that the 
operation of a municipality, and the 
work of its employees, has many as- 
pects which are different from the 
functioning of an ordinary business 
enterprise. There is, above all, the 
essential services aspect of employ- 
ment with a municipality, local board 
or authority. An employer and a trade 
union in the municipal field have a 
very great responsibility to the public 
interest when compared with an ordi- 
nary industrial labour-management re- 
lationship. As far as the public is 
concerned, work stoppages in essential 
services are unacceptable. Contrary to 
some public opinion, the fact is that 
Section 89 does not prevent strikes. 
Its existence precludes all of the par- 
ties involved obtaining the benefits of 
the conciliation process, of the assist- 
ance of the Department itself, and of 
the procedures which are available 
under The Labour Relations Act. Ac- 
cordingly, the public will expect a 
close scrutiny to be maintained of the 
course of collective bargaining in fields 
involving local boards or authorities 
and municipalities, so that if experi- 
ence indicates that collective bargain- 
ing is not proceeding responsibly, ap- 
propriate steps can be taken to uphold 
and protect the public interest. 


The Labour Relations Board is au- 
thorized to decide any representation 
issues that arise after a municipal re- 
organization. If two or more municipali- 
ties are amalgamated, or part of one 
municipality is annexed by or added to 
another, the employees of the municipali- 
ties concerned are deemed to have been 
intermingled, and the new or enlarged 
municipality has the same rights and 
obligations as a successor employer when 
a business changes hands and the em- 
ployees of one of his businesses are 
intermingled with those of another. Sim- 
ilarly, any trade union concerned has the 
same rights and obligations it would have 
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in the case of the intermingling of em- 
ployees in two or more businesses. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


To provide a more effective means of 
dealing with jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween trade unions, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board has been empowered to deal 
directly with work-assignment disputes. 
Jurisdictional disputes commissions were 
first established in 1960 and have oper- 
ated mainly in the construction industry. 


The Minister said that he had received 
numerous representations asking for 
changes in the provisions relating to juris- 
dictional disputes, and that the leaders 
of one segment of the trade union move- 
ment had asked for the repeal of these 
provisions and to “leave it up to the 
unions to make agreements with employ- 
ers to establish and use alternative ar- 
rangements for the settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes.” 

The amended Act gives unions and 
employers the right to make their own 
arrangements by agreement, but con- 
tinues to provide machinery for the set- 
tlement of work assignment disputes if 
the parties cannot agree. The responsi- 
bility for dealing with such disputes has 
been transferred to the Labour Relations 
Board, which has been granted wider 
enforcement powers than those possessed 
by the former jurisdictional disputes 
commissions. 

If there is no private arrangement, and 
a complainant alleges that a strike is 
imminent or is taking place because of 
a dispute between unions over an assign- 
ment of work, the Board may issue an 
interim order respecting the work assign- 
ment, after consultation with any em- 
ployer, employers’ organization, union or 
council of trade unions concerned. 

Cease-and-desist directions may be in- 
cluded in the Board’s interim order, or 
may be issued at any time after the 
making of such an order. The Board may 
direct any person, employee, employer, 
employers’ organization, union or council 
of trade unions and their officers, officials 
or agents to cease and desist from doing 
anything to interfere with the terms of 
the interim order. 

If the Board makes an interim order 
or direction, all persons affected must 
comply with it, notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of the Act or of any collective 
agreement. 

The Board is required to file a copy 
of an interim order or direction in the 
office of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court. After being entered, it is enforce- 
able by any person, employee, employer, 
employers’ organization, union or coun- 
cil of trade unions affected, as an order 
of the Court on the day after the day 
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fixed for compliance in the interim order 
or direction. A complaint made under 
this section may be withdrawn only upon 
terms fixed by the Board. 

As indicated by the foregoing, unions 
and employers are still free to make their 
own arrangements for the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes. If a trade union 
and an employer or employers’ organiza- 
tion have made an arrangement to re- 
solve any differences between them re- 
specting work assignments, the Board 
may postpone its inquiry until the dif- 
ferences have been dealt with in accord- 
ance with the arrangement. 


A complaint concerning a work as- 
signment may not be made to the Board 
if there is a provision in a collective 
agreement requiring the referral of any 
difference arising out of work assign- 
ment to a tribunal selected by the parties. 
In such cases, the parties are obliged 
to do or to abstain from doing anything 
required of them by the decision of the 
tribunal. 


So that there may be no inconsisten- 
cies, the Board has been empowered to 
alter the bargaining unit determined in 
a certificate or defined in a collective 
agreement, after the release of its interim 
order. Upon application of an affected 
person or party, it may also alter a bar- 
gaining unit to enable the parties to con- 
form to the decision of a tribunal. If 
an employer is bound by two or more 
collective agreements, and there appears 
to be a conflict in the description of the 
bargaining units, the Board may, upon 
the application of the employer or any 
of the trade unions concerned, alter the 
description of any bargaining unit in 
any agreement. Before disposing of any 
application to alter a bargaining unit, 
the Board may make such inquiries as 
it considers proper, including a repre- 
sentation vote. 


Public Service Act 


The Public Service Amendment Act, 
1966, made some changes in the pro- 
visions dealing with negotiating proce- 
dures for employees of the Ontario govy- 
ernment. 


Since 1963, negotiations between the 
Ontario government and its employees 
have been carried on by the Joint Coun- 
cil. The Council has been composed of 
eight members—four public servants ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, who represented the “official 
side’; and three public servants and an 
officer of the Civil Service Association 
of Ontario appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommen- 
dation of the Association, who repre- 
sented the “staff side.” The Council has 
been authorized to negotiate any matter 


concerning the terms of employment of 
public servants not excluded by the reg- 
ulations. In case of a stalemate in nego- 
tiations, the Act provides for a referral 
to the Civil Service Arbitration Board 
whose decision is binding on the parties. 

In his statement to the Legislature, 
the responsible Minister (the Provincial 
Treasurer) said that it had been decided 
to amend this section of the Act to 
“simplify the bargaining procedures by 
reducing the size of the Council, the 
formality for preparing agenda, and the 
requirements for regular meetings.” He 
also said that the amendments had been 
discussed with the representatives of the 
Civil Service Association and that they 
were “in agreement with the principles 
of the Bill.” 


Joint Council 


The Joint Council has been reconsti- 
tuted. Instead of eight members, it is 
now composed of six—three Crown em- 
ployees appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, to be known as 
the “official side”; and three members or 
two members and one employee, or one 
member and two employees of the Civil 
Service Association of Ontario appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
on the recommendation of the Associa- 
tion, to be known as the “staff side.” 
(In the Act, “Crown employee” is de- 
fined as any person employed in the 
service of the Crown or any agency of 
the Crown, except an employee of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board or the Ontario Northland Trans- 
portation Commission. ) 


Chairman 


As before, the chairman is not a 
member of the Joint Council and does 
not have the right to vote. The provi- 
sion providing for the appointment of a 
vice-chairman has been deleted. 

Instead of requiring a minimum of 
four meetings a year, the Act now makes 
it mandatory for the chairman of the 
Joint Council to convene a meeting at 
the request of the official side or of the 
staff side, or of both of them. 


Agenda of Joint Council 


Another amendment concerns the 
agenda of the Joint Council. The chair- 
man is now required to put on the 
agenda, in accordance with the rules of 
the Joint Council, at the request of either 
the official side or of the staff side, or of 
both of them, any matter concerning the 
terms of employment of Crown employ- 
ees, including working conditions, re- 
muneration, leaves and hours of work 
that is not excluded by the regulations. 
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Previously, only matters respecting the 
terms of employment of public servants 
could be put on the agenda. 

The Minister said that, as a result of 
the change, matters respecting terms of 
employment of employees of the Ontario 
Hospital Services Commission, the On- 
tario Water Resources Commission, and 
the Niagara Parks Commission could 
now be placed on the agenda of the 
Joint Council, since the Association had 
substantial membership and was the only 
association representing employees in 
these three agencies. 

The management of these agencies 
would be consulted by the director of 
staff relations on the methods and pro- 
cedures of negotiation they wished to 
adopt. Employees of the Liquor Control 
Board and the Liquor Licence Board 
would be excluded by regulation because 
the Civil Service Association of Ontario 
was not the only organization with mem- 
bers among these employees, the Minis- 
ter said. (Regulations issued in October 
established special negotiation and arbi- 
tration procedures for employees of the 
Liquor Control Board and the Liquor 
Licence Board.) 


Agreements 


Agreements reached by the official 


‘side and the staff side must be put in 


writing, and three copies signed by the 
senior member of each side. One copy 
must be sent to the chairman of the 
Joint Council, who is required to trans- 
mit it immediately to the appropriate 
authority to be implemented. 


Mediation 


An important new feature is the pro- 


vision for the appointment of a media- 


tor, if the two sides of the Joint Council 
are unable to reach agreement upon any 
matter. In such cases, the chairman is 
obliged to refer the dispute to the Minis- 
ter of Labour who may, within 15 days, 
appoint a mediator to confer with the 
representatives of the two sides and try 
to bring about a settlement. There is 
no time limit for the mediator’s report. 
In explanation of this, the Minister said: 

Such time limits are very difficult 
to establish, as the dispute could be a 
minor one or a major one, and the 
time involved will vary. The best pro- 
cedure would seem to be to provide 
no requirement on time limits to re- 
port, and to leave the matter with the 
parties and the mediator. 

I would assure this House, how- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, that if any diffi- 
culties are experienced in regard to 
undue delays, the legislation will be re- 
viewed and some appropriate amend- 
ments made next year. . 
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If the Minister does not appoint a 
mediator within the prescribed time, or 
if the mediator fails to bring about agree- 
ment, the chairman of the Joint Council 
will then refer the matter to the Civil 
Service Arbitration Board for settlement. 

The decision of the Arbitration Board 
will be sent to the chairman of the Joint 
Council, who will transmit it immediately 
to the appropriate authority to be imple- 
mented. 


MANITOBA 


Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act of Manitoba empowered the Mani- 
toba Labour Board to deal with unfair 
labour practice complaints, abolished the 
government-supervised strike vote, and 
provided for the payment of mediators 
from public funds. 

Other amendments clarified the sec- 
tion on unfair practices, and provided 
for the continuation of arbitration pro- 
cedures during the period when a new 
agreement is being negotiated. 

Most of the changes were based on 
recommendations made in the 1965 re- 
port of the Labour-Management Review 
Committee, commonly known as the 
Woods Committee. 


Permitted and Prohibited Acts 


The section entitled “Unfair Labour 
Practices” has been replaced by one 
titled “Permitted and Prohibited Acts.” 
This change was recommended by the 
Woods Committee, which said that the 
former title was unsatisfactory because 
it implied wrong-doing unnecessarily. 

Some of the prohibitions have also 
been clarified. In its report, the Woods 
Committee stated that there was not 
sufficient protection of the employee in 
his freedom of choice regarding union 
membership, or from possible undesir- 
able acts by unions. There was also some 
doubt regarding the issue of freedom of 
speech of employers and union officers 
and representatives, the report stated. 

In the amended Act, interference by 
employers in union activities is again 
proscribed. As before, an employer or an 
employers’ organization is forbidden to 
interfere with the formation, selection 
or administration of a trade union, or to 
contribute financial support to it. 

Discrimination against union members 
continues to be prohibited. No employer 
or person acting on his behalf may dis- 
charge any person, or refuse to employ 
or to continue to employ, or otherwise 
discriminate against any one in regard 
to employment or any term or condition 
of employment because that person is 
a member of a union or is participating 
in union activities or is involved in or- 
ganizing a union. No person may impose 


any condition in a contract of employ- 
ment seeking to restrain an employee 
from exercising his rights under the Act. 

The prohibition against intimidation 
or threats has been strengthened. An 
employer, union or person acting on 
behalf of himself, an employer, a trade 
union or any other person is forbidden 
to seek by intimidation or coercion, or 
by threat of dismissal or loss of employ- 
ment or any other kind of threat, or by 
the imposition of a pecuniary or other 
penalty, or by undue influence, or by 
other means, to compel an employee to 
become, or to refrain from becoming, 
or to cease to be, a member or officer 
or representative of a union, or to de- 
prive him of his rights under the Act. 

The amended Act guarantees freedom 
of speech to all parties. It makes it quite 
clear that an employer, a union repre- 
sentative, or any other person, has the 
right to express his views, as long as 
he did not use intimidation, coercion, 
threats or undue influence. The Minister 
said that the amendment would give em- 
ployers “the right to freely express their 
views and particularly their views about 
union organization at the time that 
unions are in the process of organizing.” 

A “free speech” provision was also 
introduced in Saskatchewan this year, 
and similar provisions are contained in 
the labour relations legislation of On- 
tario and Nova Scotia. 

A new method of enforcing the unfair 
practices provisions has also been intro- 
duced, with the emphasis on investiga- 
tion and mediation rather than sanctions. 
An aggrieved person, however, retains 
the right to resort to prosecution with 
the consent of the Minister. 

The amended Act has empowered the 
Manitoba Labour Board to deal with 
unfair practice charges. Procedures are 
similar to those in Ontario, with an ini- 
tial investigation by a field officer, fol- 
lowed, if necessary, by an inquiry by 
the Board. 

Upon receipt of a complaint that a 
person has been refused employment or 
discharged, discriminated against, or 
otherwise dealt with contrary to the Act 
as to his employment, opportunity for 
employment, or conditions of employ- 
ment, the Board may assign a field of- 
ficer to investigate the matter and try 
to effect a settlement. Upon receipt of 
the field officer’s report, the Board may 
either terminate the inquiry after notify- 
ing the parties concerned, or it may 
investigate the complaint itself. 

If, on investigation, the Board finds 
the complaint a valid one, it may issue 
an order requiring the offending party 
to cease the discriminatory act, which 
may include the hiring or reinstatement 
in employment of the person concerned, 
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with or without compensation for loss of 
earnings or other employment benefits. 
The employer must comply with the 
Board’s order, notwithstanding the terms 
of any collective agreement. 


Arbitration 


Another amendment provided for the 
continuation of arbitration provisions 
after the expiration of a collective agree- 
ment. Such provisions will now remain 
in force until the parties concerned have 
the right to take a strike vote or to 
engage in a strike or lockout. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The section setting out the conditions 
precedent to a strike vote or a lockout 
have also been re-worded to take into 
account the Minister’s absolute discretion 
to appoint or not to appoint a concilia- 
tion officer or a conciliation board. A 
union may not take a strike vote, no 
employee may strike, and no employer 
may declare a lockout unless one of the 
following conditions has been met: 

(1) either party has requested concili- 
ation services, and seven days have 
elapsed since the Minister has received 
the request, and during that time has not 
instructed a conciliation officer to confer 
with the parties; 

(2) a conciliation officer has been 
appointed, and seven days have elapsed 
after the date on which his report was 
received by the Minister, and within 
that time the Minister has not notified 
the parties that he intends to appoint a 
conciliation board; 

(3) a conciliation board or a media- 
tor has been appointed, and seven days 
have elapsed from the date on which 
the report of the conciliation board or 
mediator has been received by the Min- 
ister. 


The government-supervised strike vote 
—a 1962 amendment that was strongly 
criticized by unions—was abolished. 


One of the other changes respecting 
strike votes is intended to guarantee 
secrecy. The Act now stipulates that 
every strike vote must be by written 
ballots cast in such manner that the 
voter cannot be identified with the bal- 
lot cast and no one may tell whether a 
person has voted for or against a strike. 


The voting constituency in every strike 
vote is the bargaining unit represented 
by the union concerned. The Labour 
Board will intervene only if there is a 
dispute concerning the conduct of the 
vote or the voting constituency. Its de- 
cision is final and binding on the parties. 


The amended Act makes it clear that 
the mere taking of a strike vote does 
not commit a union to a particular 
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course of action. It expressly states that 
the result of a strike vote does not bind 
a bargaining agent or a union to a course 
of action in accordance with the result 
of the vote. This amendment was intro- 
duced because of a 1965 court decision, 
Contractors Equipment and _ Supply 
(1965) Ltd. v. Building Material Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local 914, 
(1965) 53 WWR Part 8 p. 495 (L.G., 
Mar. 1966, p. 104). 

In this case, the judge held that a 
union which had called a strike after 
a majority of the employees in the unit 
had voted against strike action was 
bound by the result of the vote, and that 
any strike following a vote which did 
not authorize strike action was illegal. 


Mediation 


To encourage more use of mediation 
in labour disputes, the Act authorized the 
payment of the expenses and remunera- 
tion of a mediator from out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Amendments to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Act of Prince Edward Island re- 
defined the term “employer,” gave the 
Labour Relations Board discretion in 
the matter of representation votes, and 
provided arbitration procedures for dis- 
putes involving policemen, firemen and 
hospital workers. 

The coverage of the Act was extended 
to employers with one or more employ- 
ees. Previously, the Act did not apply 
to employers with fewer than three em- 
ployees. 

The exemption for seasonal businesses 
was also changed. The only employers 
now excluded are those operating a busi- 
ness of a seasonal nature that does not 
require general employment for more 
than four continuous months in any 
calendar year. Previously, seasonal busi- 
nesses operating for six months or less 
were outside the scope of the Act. 

It is now discretionary, rather than 
mandatory, for the Labour Relations 
Board to take a representation vote after 
it has determined that a unit is appro- 
priate for bargaining, and that a majority 
of the employees are members in good 
standing of the applicant union. 

If a representation vote is taken, all 
employees employed for 30 calendar 
days or more prior to the date of the 
vote are now eligible to vote. Formerly, 
employees were not entitled to vote un- 
less they had been employed for 60 
consecutive working days prior to the 
vote. 

The Act continues to deny members 
of a municipal police force, full-time 
employees of a fire department, and es- 


sential hospital workers the right to 
strike, but now provides for binding 
arbitration of disputes involving such 
employees. 

If a certified bargaining agent has 
complied with the prescribed bargaining 
procedures, and a conciliation officer has 
failed to bring about a settlement, the 
Minister of Labour must, if he thinks 
an arbitration board should be appointed, 
initiate arbitration proceedings by re- 
quiring each of the parties to nominate 
its representative within seven days of 
the notice. If either party fails to nomi- 
nate its representative within the pre- 
scribed time, or if the two nominees do 
not agree on a chairman, the Minister 
will appoint the member or chairman, 
as the case may be. 

An arbitration board will have the 
same powers as a conciliation board. It 
will be required to submit its report 
within 14 days after the appointment 
of the chairman, or within such longer 
period as may be agreed upon by the 
parties or allowed by the Minister. 

The decision of the arbitration board 
will be final and binding on the parties. 
If the dispute involves persons required 
for the maintenance of essential hospital 
services (the term is not defined), the 
award will also be binding upon the 
Hospital Services Commission of Prince 
Edward Island for the fiscal year next 
following the date of the report. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


One 1966 amendment to the New- 
foundland Labour Relations Act re- 
worded the prohibition against changing 
working conditions during certification 
proceedings without the consent of the 
employees. It now provides that, once an 
employer has been notified by the La- 
bour Relations Board that a union has 
applied for certification as a bargaining 
agent of a group of his employees, the 
employer may not—without the consent 
of the Board or unless a collective agree- 
ment has been made which is binding 
on the employees concerned—alter the 
rates of wages or other terms of em- 
ployment until the application has been 
granted, refused or withdrawn. 

Another amendment seeks to ensure a 
period of stability of bargaining rights 
after certification. It provides that the 
Board will not be required to accept or 
deal with an application for decertifica- 
tion within a period of six months from 
the date of certification of the incumbent 
union, the date a previous application 
to revoke certification was refused, or the 
date when notice to commence bargain- 
ing was given. The Board is, however, 
given discretionary power to deal with 
such an application at any time. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


The section of the New Brunswick 
Labour Relations Act defining the status 
of a municipal corporation in relation 
to its police officers for the purposes of 
the Act was clarified. The amendment 





provides that, where a municipality or a 
board or commission, of which one or 
more members are appointed by a mu- 
nicipality, is empowered to prescribe any 
term or condition of employment for 
police officers, the municipality is 


deemed to be the employer in relation 
to the police officers, and the police 
officers are deemed to be employees in 
relation to the municipality. 

This provision is to come into force 
on proclamation. 





Technical Note to G” Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages 
in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research branch of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour on the basis of reports 
from the Manpower Division, Department 
of Manpower and Immigration. The first 
three tables in the section cover strikes and 
lockouts which amount to ten or more 
man-days. 

The developments leading to work stop- 
pages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically be- 
tween strikes on the one hand and lockouts 
on the other. However, a work stoppage 
that is clearly a lockout is not often 
encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the 
unions directly involved in the disputes 
leading to work stoppages. Where the num- 
ber of workers involved varied in the course 
of the stoppage, the maximum number is 
used for monthly totals, but adjustments 
are made for changes reported in the num- 
ber of workers involved in work stoppages 
extending over two or more months. Work- 
ers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown 
in parentheses for the major work stop- 
pages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 

Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the num- 
ber of workers involved in each work stop- 
page by the number of working days the 
work stoppage was in progress. Where the 
number of workers involved varied signifi- 
cantly in the course of the stoppage, an 
appropriate adjustment is made in the cal- 
culation as far as this is practicable. The 
duration in man-days of all stoppages in a 
month or year is also shown as a percent- 
age of estimated working time, based on 
the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration 
of work stoppages in man-days are pro- 
vided to facilitate comparison of work stop- 
pages in terms of a common denominator; 
they are not intended as a measure of the 
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loss of productive time to the economy. 
For convenience of expression, however, 
duration in man-days is on occasion refer- 
red to as “time loss” in reviews based on 
this series. 

The data on the distribution of work 
stoppages by industry in Table G-2 follow 
the Standard Industrial Classification, 
DBS (1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classi- 
fied according to jurisdiction, whether fed- 
eral or provincial. This is done on the basis 
of the government agency that intervened 
in the dispute. Where there was no such 
intervention the classification is, wherever 
possible, on the basis of the agency that 
previously dealt with labour matters in the 
establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which 
shows in each instance the employer(s) 
and the location of the premises at which 
the work stoppage occurred, the union(s) 
directly involved or concerned in the dis- 
pute, number of workers involved, duration 
in man-days, starting date (the first day on 
which normal operations were affected) and 
termination date. For work stoppages that 
are terminated by mutual agreement, the 
termination date is usually the day on 
which work was resumed. Work stoppages 
that have not been resolved in this way are 
as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to 
work, or had found work with other em- 
employers, or had been replaced by new 
employees; or the date by which it was 
reported that the operations affected by the 
work stoppage would not be resumed. Also 
shown in Table G-4 are the major issues, 
as far as known, that led to work stoppage, 
and the result, i.e., the terms of settlement 
of major issues where a settlement was 
reached when the work stoppage terminated, 
or the circumstances in which the work 
stoppage came to an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data 
on work stoppages preclude the likelihood 
of major omissions, it is not always pos- 
sible, particularly on a preliminary basis, 
to obtain precise information in detail. 
Consequently the information in this sec- 
tion may not be accurate in all respects. 





Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In November 


During November the Department of 
Labour prepared 232 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the fed- 
eral Government and its Crown corpora- 
tions in various areas of Canada, for 
works of construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition, and certain services. 
In the same period, 163 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. 

In addition, 104 contracts that con- 
tained the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, Defence Construc- 
tion (1951) Limited, The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority, and the Departments 
of Defence Production, Post Office, Pub- 
lic Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued 
for each contract is available on request 
to trade unions concerned, or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the exe- 
cution of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in November for 
the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment were: 





No.of Aggregate 





Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 

Production 108 $422,079.00 
Post Office 9 747,555.40 
RCMP 3 266,846.00 





During November, the sum of $7,- 
189.40 was collected from 16 contractors 
for wage arrears due their employees as 
a result of the failure of the contractors, 
or their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employ- 
ment required by the schedule of labour 
conditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for the distribution to the 
151 workers concerned. 
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Provincial Federations of Labour: 


The 1966 Conventions 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Criticism of legislative and court ac- 
tions, and the role of automation in 
labour-management relations, marked 
the opening of the 11th annual conven- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour in Halifax, September 28 to 30. 


Federation President John Lynk, New 
Glasgow, termed the use of court injunc- 
tions, compulsory arbitration and the 
outlawing of strikes as “restraints” on the 
free trade union movement, “the begin- 
ning of a police state and the end of the 
democratic society.” 


Court injunctions and compulsory 
arbitration were also condemned by 
Claude Jodoin, president of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, who told the conven- 
tion that they simply provide a method 
of preventing picketing and interfering 
with freedom of speech. 

He said that it was the right of trade 
unionists to demonstrate peacefully and 
present their views, and urged the Fed- 
eration to do everything in its power to 
prevent injunctions being used in connec- 
tion with labour-management relations. 
British Columbia now held the record for 
injunctions, he said, having had 296 dur- 
ing the past three years; and this practice 
served only to destroy the possibility of 
balance between the two parties in col- 
lective bargaining. 


No One Suggesting Violence 


Mr. Jodoin asserted that no one was 
suggesting legalized violence; but he said 
it is unfair, injust and undemocratic to 
put more hurdles in the way of workers 
seeking higher wages. Despite Canada’s 
affluent position in the world, he said, at 
least one-fifth of the population is exist- 
ing below reasonable standards of com- 
fort and decency. 

He pointed out the disparity between 
the increase in corporation profits and 
the increase in average weekly wages, 
and said that, from 1961 to 1965, cor- 
poration profits after taxes had risen 57 
per cent compared to a 16-per-cent hike 
in the same period in weekly wages and 
salaries. “When is the time for the free 
trade unionist to get a piece of the cake?” 
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Other Reports 


The annual conventions of the 
Quebec, Newfoundland and On- 
tario Federations of Labour were 
reported in previous issues of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE: March 1966, 
p. 80; Dec. 1966, p. 709; and Jan., 
Deal: 











It was the old, old story, said Mr. 
Jodoin. Profits went up, prices increased, 
but when workers wanted more money, 
the propaganda balloon went up, warn- 
ing inflation. Doubting the inevitability 
of inflation in this country, the labour 
leader commented, “A little bit of infla- 
tion hasn’t killed anyone yet.” He de- 
clared that Canadian workers would not 
accept a wage freeze. 

Mr. Jodoin was concerned also about 
the 6,000,000 Canadians with no medical 
insurance and those with only partial 
coverage. He said that the federal Gov- 
ernment has been promising the Cana- 
dian people a health insurance program 
since 1919—‘almost half a century.” 


Boon, Blessing or Curse? 


The delegates, representing 92 locals 
of a wide variety of unions and a mem- 
bership of 35,000, heard Federation Vice- 
President Gordon Smith, Halifax, stress 
the importance of automation’s role in 
future labour-management relations. He 
said that no one seemed to know whether 
automation and technical changes gen- 
erally were “boon, blessing or curse to 
labour.” Automation, concerned only 
with increasing corporate profits, “doesn’t 
help the working man,” he said. 

One of the many resolutions passed 
urges the federal Government to re-route 
the shipment of Canada-West Indies trade 
goods from American to east coast ports. 
The resolution condemns the current 
practice as detrimental to eastern Cana- 
dian seaports, particularly Halifax. 

The decline of the Canadian merchant 
marine was traced by Federation Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. K. Bell, who said that 
only one ship is now registered as Cana- 


dian. He said it was a mistake for Canada 
to depend on foreign carriers, many of 
whose owners were in direct competition 
with Canadian firms in other lines. 


Vice-President Smith was in concur- 
rence. “It is a disgrace for a country with 
our natural resources not to have a 
merchant marine.” 


Constructive Approach 


Premier Robert Stanfield urged that 
organized labour, agriculture, business 
and industry, work together to find a 
solution for what he termed Nova Sco- 
tia’s “greatest problem,” the economic 
development of the province. There was 
a need for developing thousands of new 
jobs, he said, and praised the “construc- 
tive approach” of organized labour to 
the problems confronting the area. 


Other recommendations and resolu- 
tions: 

—asked the CLC to press the federal 
Government to increase the old age 
pension to $125 a month for persons 
60 years of age and over without a 
needs or means test; 


—urged the federal Government to raise 
unemployment insurance benefits to a 
basic $40 a week with an additional 
$5 a week for each dependent; 


—encouraged the federal Government to 
include all workers in the unemploy- 
ment insurance commission provisions; 


—urged amendment of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to allow for the 
payment of benefits as soon as em- 
ployment was lost for any legitimate 
reason; 


—opposed the use of ex parte injunctions 
in the settlement of labour disputes; 


—condemned the practice of compulsory 
arbitration in negotiation in any form 
of service and resolved that the Feder- 
ation executive oppose any such moves 
by government; 


—resolved that the convention call upon 
the provincial Government to amend 
the Trade Union Act to provide for a 
time limit of 30 days from the date 
on which the arbitrator or chairman 
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of an arbitration board has been ap- 
pointed until a decision is handed 
down; 


—urged the provincial Government to 
enact legislation to provide for effec- 
tive rent control; 


—pressed the provincial Government to 
keep liquor stores open until 10 p.m. 
in all towns in Nova Scotia; 


—recommended provincial legislation to 
guarantee the Negro and other minori- 
ties an equal opportunity for jobs and 
living accommodations; 


—called for a boycott of South African 
products, and recommended that Nova 
Scotians be asked to support the Fed- 
eration in this cause; 


—resolved to ask the provincial Govern- 
ment to investigate tobacco prices and 
also to introduce legislation requiring 
a warning label to be attached to each 
cigarette package, pointing out the 
danger of contracting cancer through 
the use of cigarettes; ; 


—urged provincial and federal Conserva- 
tive parties to help implement the 
national Medicare plan; 


—recommended a Board of Inquiry to 
investigate the “recent and unwar- 
ranted” increase in the cost of living 
and to consider effective price con- 
trols, and recommended the establish- 
ment of a consumer’s division to pro- 
vide information and to establish 
standards of quality and packaging; 


—recommended a government-sponsored 
car insurance plan, similar to that of 
Saskatchewan, and urged respective 
provincial labour federations in the 
Maritimes to ask their provincial Gov- 
ernments to implement the plan; and 


—resolved to petition the provincial 
Government to provide collective bar- 
gaining rights for Nova Scotia em- 
ployees of police departments under 
the Trade Union Act. 


Unification of Federations 


John F. MacMillan, president of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, 
and guest speaker at the Nova Scotia 
convention, predicted in a special inter- 
view in Halifax that labour will be 
strangled within 20 years in provinces 
where it has become the practice to bar- 
gain with outside industrial concerns for 
new industries. Tempting new industries 
to low-wage areas like the Maritimes 
could only worsen depressed areas, he 
said. 

Earlier in a speech before the conven- 
tion, he called for a unification of the 
four Atlantic federations. “We can no 
longer operate as separate entities.” 

There was an immediate need for a 
highly qualified technical research office 
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for organized labour in the Atlantic area, 
he said, sponsored either completely by 
the four federations, or jointly with the 
Canadian Labour Congress. It was neces- 
sary for statistical material to be avail- 
able to all federation members and their 
affiliates. 

Mr. MacMillan urged a reassessment 
of the value of labour federations, with 
a view to providing better services to 
members. 

During the closing session, the 1966 
officers noted in their report that al- 
though a five-cent-an-hour increase in the 
minimum wage rates had become effec- 
tive June 1 of this year, “we can see no 
narrowing of the wage gap with the 
Upper Canadian provinces.” 

New officers elected included John 
Lynk, President; J. K. Bell, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Tom Mombourquette, Vice- 
President for Cape Breton; Don Murphy, 
Vice-President for Pictou County; Wil- 
liam Noiles, Vice-President for Col- 
chester-Cumberland County; Charles 
Parker, Vice-President for the Annapolis 
Valley; Gordon Smith, Vice-President for 
Halifax; and Clarie Webber, Vice-Presi- 
dent for the South Shore area. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Delegates to the annual P.E.IJ. Federa- 
tion of Labour Conference at Charlotte- 
town on September 17, heard Hon. Elmer 
Blanchard, Provincial Minister of La- 
bour, discuss plans for the formation of 
a management-labour relations commit- 
tee. “We are convinced that if this pro- 
posed commission can function effec- 
tively, it will produce undreamed-of 
results in the field of management-labour 
relations,” he said. 

He stressed the fact that, if the prov- 
ince is to develop its full industrial poten- 
tial, “management, labour and govern- 
ment must put an end to the strange and 
senseless idea of separation, and move 
toward a new era of co-operation and 
communication.” 

At an evening banquet, the guest 
speaker, William Dodge, Executive Vice- 
President to the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, elaborated on the danger of 
wildcat strikes. He mentioned that well- 
organized strikes are more likely to be 
successful. “The public are frightened of 
wildcat strikes and there is no need to 
take unauthorized or illegal action,” he 
stated. 

William M. Shields, who served as 
Vice-President of the Federation since it 
was organized three years ago, was 
elected President. Other officers elected 
were: Everett Baker, Sherwood, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Everett MacLeod, Bor- 
den, Vice-President in Prince County; 
J. C. Carroll, Parkdale, and Lloyd 


White, Charlottetown, Vice-Presidents in 
Queen’s County; and Dennis Thibodeau, 
Georgetown, Vice-President. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Speaking at the opening of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour con- 
vention, September 26 to 28, Minister 
of Labour K. J. Webber, told delegates 
that, to meet the changing demands in 
New Brunswick industry, crash courses 
to provide worker-training will be set up 
under a new branch of the provincial 
labour department. He said that the new 
industrial training branch will encompass 
the labour department’s industrial man- 
power training programs by supplement- 
ing its present apprenticeship training 
system. 

Mr. Webber pointed out that, the prov- 
inces’ manpower needs are changing 
swiftly. “We realize there is a need for 
courses of shorter duration that will pro- 
vide training in occupational and special- 
ist fields of industry. 

“A greater demand for more highly 
trained, competent and productive work- 
ers is prevalent. While many more skilled 
jobs are developing, many unskilled jobs 
are disappearing, and all of these changes 
have resulted in the expansion of the 
industrial, technical and vocational train- 
ing programs.” 

Canadian Labour Congress representa- 
tive, Joe Morris, Ottawa, blamed the 
rising cost of living on “the large and 
continued growth in profit-taking by 
major Canadian industries.” Mr. Morris 
said that profit gains in recent years had 
been nothing short of spectacular, and 
“the ability of Canadian industry to pay 
higher wages is obvious to everyone.” 


A Small Price 


Mr. Morris said that strikes sometimes 
cause inconvenience and often cause suf- 
fering, but it was a small price to pay 
for the democratic right of workers to 
lay down their tools. There are countries 
where they are denied that right, he said. 

Clifford A Scotton, Federal Secretary 
of the New Democratic Party, said that 
“employers have a responsibility to dis- 
cuss and negotiate technological change 
with their employees. If they fail to do 
so, then governments must introduce leg- 
islation compelling them to do so.” He 
told the convention that the people of 
New Brunswick and of the Atlantic prov- 
inces generally “have to run harder than 
their fellow citizens in other parts of 
Canada just to maintain their relatively 
lower standards of living.” 

The Federation voted to ask the New 
Brunswick Government to abolish the 
Garnishment Act. The resolution said 
that the Act is imposing hardships on 
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workers and their families, especially in 
cases when it is beyond their control to 
meet their obligations. 

One of the principal resolutions passed 
asked that no injunctions be granted in 
labour disputes, until both parties had 
been given an opportunity to be heard. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions called for: 


—the establishment of a prices review 
board “which would determine whether 
or not there was a legitimate need for 
the price of the commodity to be 
increased;” 


—an Atlantic union of the four Maritime 
provinces; 


—an investigation by the provincial gov- 
ernment into the implementing of a 
government-operated car insurance 
program comparable to the one in the 
province of Saskatchewan; 


—the establishment of an office of om- 
budsman to aid individual citizens who 
encounter problems with an adminis- 
trative branch of the provincial Gov- 
ernment; 


—the federal Government to amend its 
small loans act to allow for a maximum 
interest on loans of more than $1,500; 


—provincial consideration of sweepstake 
lotteries to lessen the tax burden. 


Other resolutions in brief called for 
prohibiting the use of “give-away gim- 
micks,” open fishing rights to the public 
at a standard license fee, investigation of 
provincial medical services, and the set- 
ting up of a manpower program in the 
province. 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba provincial labour minister 
Obie Baizley considers the right to strike 
an essential part of a good labour move- 
ment. In an address at the opening of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour annual 
convention, October 14-16, Mr. Baizley 
said that “free collective bargaining with 
the right to strike is essential to the 
growth and development of a strong and 
responsible labour movement.” 


He believes also that a healthy and 
responsible labour movement is not only 
the best way to establish equitable wages 
and to develop fair wages standards, but 
that it “has much to contribute to the 
preservation of those freedoms upon 
which our whole way of life is based.” 

Canada is one of the most prosperous 
nations in the world, he said, but the 
wealth is poorly distributed. “We are 
not going to find the equitable distribu- 
tion by shouting, by demonstrating, or 
blaming the government, by denouncing 
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the ‘profiteers’ or by glibly excusing our- 
selves with some popular cliché.” 


Organize and Build 


William Dodge, an Executive Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, told delegates that the only way 
to a better standard of living was to 
“organize, build your unions, build your 
labour councils, and build your Federa- 
tion.” The reason Manitoba workers get 
poor wages, he said, is that too few of 
them belong to labour unions. 


“Unorganized employees have no 
power to bargain with wealthy corpora- 


tions, and are generally underpaid, 
underprivileged and thoroughly ex- 
ploited.” 


Without giving a source, Mr. Dodge 
said average weekly wage figures in 
Canada for May 1966 showed that the 
average manufacturing worker in Man- 
itoba was paid $77.17 a week in that 
month. This was $14.19 below the 
“national average,” he said, and $2.06 
less than “his fellow worker in New- 
foundland, a province hardly known in 
the past for its high wage levels.” He 
told the delegates that Newfoundland 
had shown higher wage and salary levels 
than Manitoba since February 1966 and 
that although Winnipeg is the fourth 
largest city in Canada, it has the lowest 
wage scale. 


Court Injunctions 


Assuring the 300 delegates that the 
CLC is continuing its fight against court 
injunctions. Mr. Dodge said, “The tend- 
ency of management to use the courts 
aS a weapon in the centuries-old bat- 
tle to weaken trade unions has destroyed 
the confidence of workers in the rule 
of law and the impartiality of our 
courts.” 


Compulsory arbitration will never do 
away with strikes in vital industry, he 
said. “The threat of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and the struggle against court in- 
junctions limiting mass picketing during 
strikes, will spur the Canadian labour 
movement into a new area of militancy 
and solidarity.” 


Mr. Dodge said that the labour move- 
ment realizes its collective bargaining 
techniques are imperfect. “But we have 
to bear in mind that no better way of 
settling wage and work condition ques- 
tions has even been devised.” 


New Attitudes 


The president of the Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour, R. J. Henderson, said 
that a new approach to labour-manage- 
ment relations can only come about 


through new attitudes on both sides of 
the bargaining table. 

“The key word must be co-operation,” 
he said. “Unions have a greater role to 
play in modern society than just that 
of an economic agent for employees. 
We are ready to accept a larger share 
of the responsibility for increased pro- 
ductivity and efficiency in administration. 
In return, unions demand a more equi- 
table share in the resulting increase in 
productivity.” 

The Federation president said there 
were things unions must aim for in 
future negotiations: gaining back pur- 
chasing power lost through the erosion 
of inflation during recent years; assess- 
ing labour’s position in relation to pro- 
ductivity in a given plant; and striving 
for automatic wage hike clauses in 
future agreements to become effective 
when living costs rise. 

Mr. Henderson criticized Canadian 
corporations for helping cause inflation 
by taking too large a profit slice. “Be- 
tween 1961 and 1965 corporation profits 
in Canada, after taxes, rose 67 per cent. 
In the same period average wages and 
salaries went up by only 16 per cent,” 
he said. “It is folly to blame unions for 
the increase in living costs and for in- 
flationary pressures on the economy.” 


Two Controversial Issues 


The two most controversial issues in 
Canadian trade unionism, court injunc- 
tions and compulsory arbitration, were 
condemned in resolutions. The resolution 
on injunctions: 


—urges federation officers to seek a 
change in provincial legislation to out- 
law injunctions in labour disputes in 
Manitoba; and 


—calls on the provincial committee on 
labour relations and employment 
standards, headed by Prof. H. R. 
Woods, McGill University, to give the 
matter top priority during its current 
deliberations. 


Delegates also passed several technical 
resolutions calling for changes in the 
regulations of the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and urging the 
Manitoba labour board to help fight un- 
fair labour practices in cases where work- 
ers fired for union activities do not have 
sufficient money to carry their cause to 
success. 


Union delegates showed their disap- 
proval of a proposal made by the pro- 
vincial Government to place Medicare 
on a voluntary basis in July, 1967. Area 
representative Joe Wilford, United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, said, “we 
want free, tax supported Medicare for 
everyone and should do everything in 
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our power to let everyone know about it.” 
The medical resolution was passed by a 
unanimous standing vote of the 300 dele- 
gates attending the three-day convention. 


Medicare 


Stanley Knowles, (NDP—Winnipeg 
North Centre) told delegates that the 
party will fight for Medicare, higher old 
age pensions and civil servant bargain- 
ing rights. Old age pensions would have 
to be raised by at least $30 to $105 a 
month as quickly as possible, and pref- 
erably by as much as another $20 to 
m125, he said. 

Mr. Knowles assured delegates that the 
days of the indignities and trouble of 
means tests were over. “We are not going 
to turn the clock back half a century 
just to get our senior citizens the added 
means they so desperately need.” 

Turning to collective bargaining for 
federal civil servants, Mr. Knowles said 
that the fight is against compulsory .arbi- 
tration clauses contained in legislation 
now before Parliament. “It won’t be 
collective bargaining unless both sides 
have equality in the negotiations. The 
Bill now before Parliament is simply not 
good enough.” 

The Federation re-elected R. J. Hen- 
derson, Winnipeg representative of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
to a second one-year term as President. 
Also elected were Joe Wilford, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, as 
first Vice-President, and John Pullen and 
Gordon Ritchie, Electricians and Depart- 
ment Store Employees, Winnipeg, Vice- 
Presidents. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


It is up to labour and management to 
establish and maintain smooth relations 
if they do not wish government inter- 
ference, Lionel P. Coderre, Minister of 
Labour for Saskatchewan, told delegates 
to the 11th annual convention of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, Oc- 
tober 6 to 8. “Time and again, labour 
organizations have made it clear that they 
do not like government interference in 
collective bargaining. This is something 
I fully understand”, he said “[but] it is 
up to them not to upset the apple cart 
and not to create the circumstances 
where government action becomes neces- 
sary, regardless of personal feelings.” 

He congratulated the delegates on the 
excellent record that Saskatchewan has 
maintained with regard to labour-man- 
agement relations. “The time lost due 
to strikes and lockouts in our province 
has remained at a very low level, which 
indicates that both labour and manage- 
ment are becoming increasingly conscious 
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of their responsibilities to the nation as 
a whole.” 

Mr. Coderre mentioned the number of 
new jobs created in Saskatchewan since 
1964. He said that, in a new publication 
started by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics two years ago, one could find 
information on employment in establish- 
ments in Saskatchewan that employ ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the non- 
agricultural force. “According to this 
publication, 12,000 more people were 
employed in the summer of 1966 than 
two years before. If we bring this esti- 
mate up to 100 per cent we may estimate 
the over-all increase in employment since 
1964 at some 30,000.” And he added 
that, with the June census, it could be 
higher. 


Guaranteed Income 


Joe Morris, Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, told the con- 
ference that one of the main items on 
the agenda at the CLC executive meet- 
ing in Ottawa, October 13 to 15, would 
be policy with regard to injunctions. 
Whereas the CLC is opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration, he intimated, it is 
felt that arbitration has a definite place 
on the Canadian labour scene, especially 
“where differences occur in agreements 
within the framework of the contract, 
wrongful dismissals, or violation of con- 
tracts.” 

In an interview Mr. Morris prophesied 
that a guaranteed income would come 
within 10 years. He said that automation 
and advanced technology would rule out 
the possibility of everyone’s having a 
job. “The government will have to take 
steps to provide a guaranteed income for 
every citizen, and the development of a 
socialist state will be inevitable.” 

Automation may result in obsolete 
skills, but it cannot be permitted to re- 
sult in obsolete people, averred Stirling 
McDowell, Assistant Secretary of the 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation. Mr. 
McDowell believes that although techni- 
cal competence is necessary in the face 
of automation and technological ad- 
vances, it is actually less important than 
training people to adjust to modern-day 
trends. 

W. G. Gilbey, President of the Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labour, criti- 
cized the Essential Services Emergency 
Act passed by the Saskatchewan Legis- 
lature in September by calling it a piece 
of “ham-stringing and union-busting leg- 
islation.” 

“The introduction of compulsory arbi- 
tration in many disputes, in particular 
the ESE Act and the increased use of 
injunctions, promotes the aim of the em- 
ployers across the nation to destroy full 
and free collective bargaining. 


“The trade union movement can only 
meet this challenge with the utmost unity 
and activity, in order to restore the full 
right to strike and to gain the right of 
bargaining on all issues affecting se- 
curity.” 


Executive Report 


Despite obvious setbacks, labour in 
Saskatchewan seems to have moved into 
a brighter situation and an awareness of 
the need for labour to be united has 
developed, according to the Saskatche- 
wan Federation of Labour’s executive 
report. The report said that, looking back 
over the last two years, labour’s new 
position has risen basically from two 
contradictory factors—the buoyant North 
American economy that was given full 
employment, and the backward swing in 
Government policy against the wage and 
salary earner both in Canada and in 
Saskatchewan. 


“It has become abundantly clear,” the 
report continued, “that there exists what 
is hard to avoid calling a ‘conspiracy’ 
by big business through their helpers in 
Government to blame wages for what is 
really profit inflation. Saskatchewan itself 
is a prime example of a province whose 
income distribution discriminates against 
labour. The figures show that Saskatche- 
wan was the only province in Canada, 
except Newfoundland, where there was 


no average hourly earnings increase 
whatever in 1965.” 
The wage figures contrast sharply 


with the latest government White Paper 
which shows that the average income for 
Saskatchewan citizens rose by more than 
16 per cent in 1965. The discrepancy 
can only mean that the Saskatchewan 
employee was severely short-changed in 
that year, the report said. 

The Federation re-elected all officers 
of the executive council. The executive 
officers included Mr. Gilbey, Regina, 
President; W. A. Ferguson, Moose Jaw, 
first Vice-President; Mike Germann, 
Saskatoon, second Vice-President; Len 
Wallace, Regina, third Vice-President; 
and I. E. Moore, Regina, Treasurer. 


ALBERTA 


Introduction of a 30-hour, five-day 
work week; an increase in the provincial 
minimum wage to $1.50 an hour for all 
workers; extensive changes in the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act; an in- 
crease in old age security payments to 
$100 a month without a means test; and 
three weeks paid vacation for all em- 
ployees in the province—these were 
among the measures urged in resolutions 
approved by the Alberta Federation of 
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Labour at its annual convention, held 
in Calgary October 26 to 28. 

Among the principal speakers were 
Hon. Raymond Reierson, Minister of 
Labour of Alberta and Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

When it was first introduced, the 
resolution urging the introduction of a 
30-hour week, aroused considerable op- 
position, and was finally referred back 
to the resolutions committee for study. 
One delegate said that giving unem- 
ployment as a reason for the shorter 
week was “malarkey”; and another des- 
cribed the proposal as “ridiculous,” ad- 
ding that “no government would do it,” 
and that the only way to win a shorter 
week was by negotiation in individual 
cases. 

On the other side, one of the delegates 
affirmed that there was still a quarter 
of a million unemployed in Canada. 
Another said that, at the present time, 
talk about unemployment was “purely 
emotional,” but he argued, “We want 
this for protection in the future.” 

When the resolution was brought back 
in an amended form the next day, it 
was passed with little objection. The 
original motion had demanded “im- 
mediate enactment,” but the amended 
resolution called for a 30-hour week 
“in the near future.” 


Amendments 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act that the Federation wanted 
were: 


—compensation benefits to be raised 
from 75 per cent of regular earnings 
to 100 per cent; 


—disability pensions, now based on 
wages, to be made uniform and 
brought into line with the higher wages 
of recent years; 


—the allowance to a dependent widow 
or widower to be raised to not less 
than $125 a month; 


—the ceiling for compensation for dis- 
ability, now $5,000, to be raised to 
at least $7,000. 


The delegates defeated a resolution 
that urged the making of a search for 
an alternative to work stoppages, which, 
it said, were “not in the best interests 
of labour, management or the public.” 
The resolution asked the Federation to 
consider the advisability of setting up 
a board composed of workers, industry, 
government and the public to seek equi- 
table wage settlements. 
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Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions approved by the 
convention called for: 

—the taking over by the federal Govern- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
system, including all its operations be- 
sides that of the railway, and setting 
it up as a crown corporation; 

—public ownership of utilities, including 
hydro and gas resources, railways and 
telephones; 

—abolition of ownership of property as 
a condition of nomination for public 
office; 

—redistribution of seats in the provincial 
legislature to provide fair representa- 
tion for urban voters; 

—department and chain stores to be re- 
quired by the provincial Government 
to remain closed on statutory holidays; 

—a clearer definition of the term “em- 
ployee” under the Alberta Labour Act, 
the present definition being alleged to 
restrict union membership by calling 
some employees supervisors, which 
the Federation called “union-busting;” 

—the provincial Government to provide 
funds to enable mental hospitals to 
raise the “deplorable” and “starvation” 
wages paid to employees; 

—the provincial Government to raise the 
fee for jury duty to $25 a day; 

—more speed in retraining labourers, 
and laws to require the management 
of any establishment of reasonable size 
to establish retraining programs for 
their own employees. 


Medicare Delay 


The convention also condemned the 
federal Government for delaying the in- 
auguration of its medical care scheme 
until July 1968, and Premier Manning’s 
opposition to medicare “on what he calls 
principle.” 

An emergency resolution presented by 
the executive and approved by the dele- 
gates, criticized the Saskatchewan Gov- 
ernment for taking away the collective 
bargaining rights of gas and clerical 
workers during a strike period, and con- 
demned as “undemocratic” the legislation 
that provided for compulsory arbitration 
during the strike. 

Another adopted resolution accused 
the employers, and forces opposed to 
labour, of having misused the Criminal 
Code of Canada by obtaining unneces- 
sary injunctions to restrain legal strikers. 

The convention approved a resolution 
calling for systematic disarmament by 
Canada, and asking the federal Govern- 
ment to exert its influence in the United 
Nations to seek a disarmament agreement 
among the nations of the world. 

The delegates condemned a section of 
the Alberta Labour Act that forbids “in- 


formative picketing” for the purpose of 
obtaining union membership and certifi- 
cation. 


Reierson Urges Restraint 


Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta Min- 
ister of Labour, urged the AFL to re- 
Strain its demands in order to help 
Alberta to enjoy the country’s “finest 
standard of living.” Industry should rec- 
ognize its responsibility also to the public 
interest in connection with the setting of 
prices and profit levels, he said. 

The Alberta Pension Benefits Act, 
which is to come into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, was designed with portability in 
mind, the Minister told the delegates. 
Answering labour complaints that bene- 
fits would become “locked in” under the 
terms of the Act, he explained that this 
would be true of only half the employ- 
ees’ contributions. This was in accord- 
ance with the Government’s aim of at- 
taining “the greatest possible degree of 
uniformity” in provincial pension regu- 
lations across the country. 


Little Progress 


Canada has shown very little progress 
in industrial relations in the first hundred 
years of her existence, Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, said in his address 
to the convention. In two important 
ways, the degree to which management 
has accepted labour and the extent of 
labour’s participation in solving economic 
problems, the Canadian record was 
shameful. 

Progress in this field must rest on 
greater maturity on both sides and on a 
recognition that each partner in the econ- 
omy has its proper role and a full right 
to existence, Mr. MacDonald said. 


Election of Officers 


Roy Jamha, Edmonton, was unani- 
mously elected president in succession 
to the retiring president, Doug Murdoch, 
who declined nomination after the pas- 
sage of a resolution that excluded a 
full-time employee of the Federation 
from seeking elective office in the body. 
Mr. Murdoch was appointed earlier this 
year as the first full-time organizer of 
the AFL. 

Frank Bodie, Edmonton, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer without op- 
position, and the following were elected 
unanimously: Keith Johnson, First Vice- 
President; Pat Lenihan, Calgary, Second 
Vice-President; and Peter Uganecz, 
Third Vice-President. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


At the opening of the B.C. Federa- 
tion’s annual convention in Vancouver, 
October 31 to November 4, President 
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Al Staley condemned “the instant eco- 
nomics of the provincial Government,” 
and asked for greater economic planning. 

In a keynote speech, he called for two 
major proposals: creation of a B.C. eco- 
nomic council to work with federal agen- 
cies and the Economic Council of Can- 
ada in research on the state of the 
national and provincial economy; and 
establishment of a three-party commis- 
sion, representing labour, management 
and the public, to study ways of improv- 
ing labour legislation. 

Mr. Staley condemned the Govern- 
ment’s attempt to limit overtime as a 
measure introduced without proper 
thought or planning. “If any evidence 
is needed, there is the spectacle of the 
Government’s prosecuting the Lenkurt 
strikers for refusing to work overtime at 
the same time as the overtime ban was 
announced,” he said. 

“What we need and what we have 
advocated is an end of patchwork, stop- 
gap measures, and their replacement with 
realistic, forward economic planning. 
While the Government has been demand- 
ing restraint, cutbacks and austerity, it 
has itself refused to provide any guide- 
lines on prices and profits, but has tried 
to place the whole blame on wages.” 


Re-write Laws 


Mr. Staley said political and economic 
restrictions and fear of injunctions could 
only embitter labour-management rela- 
tions. “We need an economic council to 
provide us with the tools of an economic 
policy and the re-writing of our labour 
laws to provide for constructive labour 
relations.” 

The executive council warned unions 
that it may withhold strike support if 
certain steps in Federation policy are 
ignored. Ray Haynes, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation, said the Federation 
policy of arranging meetings with unions 
contemplating strike action has been 
instrumental in some cases in getting 
settlements without strike action. “Un- 
fortunately there are still a few instances 
where unions fail to notify the Federation 
prior to taking strike action,” he said. 

Mr. Haynes believes that present 
labour laws and regulations represent a 
roadblock to union’s attempts to organ- 
ize workers. He declared that the onus 
at present is on a union to prove that 
one of its members has been fired be- 
cause of unfair labour practices by the 
employer, whereas “the onus should be 
on the employer to prove he fired for 
good cause.” 

Delegates approved a recommendation 
that employers be given stiff fines for 
Violation of labour disputes and regula- 
tions. Convention approval came after 
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the Federation’s legislative committee 
submitted a report showing that offences 
against labour laws increased to 3,384 
in 1965 from 3,300 the previous year. 


Nine-Point Program 


Major points in the legislative com- 
mittee’s nine-point program for the fight 
against injunctions are: 

—the Federation executive would ap- 
point themselves certain delegates and 
other affiliated trade unionists to lobby 
all legislature members on the issue 
and publish MLAs views; 


—a defence fund would be built up by 
an assessment of $2 a member to 
support the fight; 

—the Federation would continue to press 
for meetings with the provincial 
Cabinet; 


—a broad education program would be 
undertaken to acquaint union mem- 
bers and the public with what the 
Federation viewed as the evils of the 
use of injunctions. 


Tilco Plastics 


At a public meeting sponsored by the 
YM-YWHA and the Canadian Civil 
Liberties Association, David B. Archer, 
president of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour, told a panel discussion on 
“Respect for the Law” that society is 
“very close to a situation where the right 
to protest is being taken away by the 
courts in an attempt to justify an injust 
position.” 

He said he was referring specifically 
to the case of the 25 men jailed as a 
result of demonstrations outside the Tilco 
Plastics Limited Plant in Peterborough 
(L.G., Jan., p. 15). Trade unions are 
“in the position of trying to demonstrate 
against a decision of a court—and it 
was an unfair decision. As a result we 
find 25 of our people in jail.” Mr. Archer 
contended that there should be no re- 
striction on the number of persons on a 
picket line. 

Delegates approved other resolutions 
calling for: 

—legislative amendments to make tech- 
nological and other changes in work- 
ing conditions introduced during the 
life of a union agreement subject to 
negotiations, with the workers having 
the right to strike if necessary; 

—appointment of a provincial ombuds- 
man to help citizens who require re- 
dress when in dispute with judges or 
any agencies of the government; 

—establishment of $1.75 minimum 
hourly wage for men and women in 
BiG. 

—jurors’ pay of $25 a day; 


—provincial legislation to ensure house- 
to-house voters’ enumeration; 

—abolition of the government-super- 
vised strike vote (delegates felt a 
vote conducted by the unions should 
be sufficient) ; 


—reduction of the voting age to 18; (it 
is now 19 provincially and 21 fed- 
erally); 


—a law to ensure that a union certifica- 
tion should automatically extend to 
new companies owned by the com- 
pany covered by the original certif- 
icates; 

—a law forbidding use of strike-breakers 
by a company facing a legal strike. 


Inter-union rivalry is one of the big- 
gest obstacles confronting  labour’s 
fight to sign up unorganized workers, the 
convention was told. A report, sub- 
mitted by the Federation’s organizing 
committee and adopted by the conven- 
tion, said that the biggest stumbling 
block to organizing is the multiplicity of 
unions with conflicting jurisdiction. “In 
many cases, while one union is organiz- 
ing at the front door, another one is at 
the side door.” 


Central Labour Voice 


Charles Stewart, business agent for the 
Amalgamated Transit Union, said that 
unions outside the CLC are doing their 
members a disservice. His comments fol- 
lowed a debate on a resolution calling 
on the CLC to do everything in its power 
to make itself the central labour voice in 
Canada for all trade unionists. Mr. 
Stewart said that the growth of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions, a 
Quebec group, has been based on orga- 
nized labour’s inability to service and 
speak for labour in that province. 

Roy Smith, a delegate from the Long- 
shoremen’s Union, said organized labour 
can do a better job of correcting errant 
unions who flout the CLC’s policies, 
program and platform by including them 
within the official family of labour. “I 
am not suggesting that in some cases 
there was not good reason for getting 
rid of some of the unions at present out- 
side the CLC,” he said, “but it is much 
better to have them in the family than 
to ostracize them and be involved in a 
continual battle.” 

A proposal that labour endorse the 
principal of “banking” overtime attracted 
interest but no action at the convention. 
In effect it would mean that when a 
man worked overtime he would be paid 
only straight time rather than premium 
time. The remainder of the overtime pay 
would then be banked and would be paid 
to the employee if at some future date 
he wanted time off or was laid off. 
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Sydney Thompson, president of the 
Vancouver local of the International 
Woodworkers of America, led the oppo- 
sition to the resolution by arguing that 
construction workers who normally work 
a considerable amount of overtime in the 
summer could build up a sizable back- 
log of banked pay. “If [they] have this 
bank of overtime pay, they might not 
be able to draw unemployment insur- 
ance,” he said. After a lengthy debate, 
delegates voted to withdraw the resolu- 
tion and subject it to a year’s study by 
Federation officers. 


During a debate on a three-part eco- 
nomic resolution, Patrick O’Neal, a Pulp 
and Sulphite Worker delegate, charged 
that Canada’s combines legislation “is the 
poorest in the world.” Mr. O’Neal con- 
tended that the legislation gives firms a 
license to manipulate, manoeuvre and 
administer prices of goods across the 
country. He said a small group of com- 
panies control the meat, automobile, elec- 
trical and other industries in Canada, and 
that charges against these companies 
under the present combines law have no 
effect. 


Mr. O’Neal described the regulations 
controlling air pollution in British Colum- 
bia “as a joke.” The maximum fine in 
most B.C. municipalities for polluting 
the air is $100. “Compare this with 
Ontario where the first offence draws a 
fine of $5,000 and the second offence 
$10,000.” 


Mr. O’Neal’s report was passed by the 
convention. Its key point calls for the 
labour Federation to press for a provin- 
cial pollution control board with ade- 
quate staff and finances to carry out the 
powers designated under the Pollution 
Control Act. The program also calls on 
the Federation to consider giving finan- 
cial aid to prevent Western Mines Lim- 
ited from dumping waste into Buttle 
Lake, and to support the policies of the 
B.C. Wildlife Federation. 


Incomes Policy 


The three-part economic resolution 
passed by the convention urges a roll- 
back of interest, more home construction 
funds at lowered interest rates, and ef- 
fective restraints on costs, prices, profits, 
dividends and corporate executive com- 
pensation to secure a balanced incomes 
policy for economic expansion and full 
employment. 

The delegates agreed to a resolution 
which urged that a committee meet with 
members of senior citizens’ groups and 
other bodies to learn more about the 
problems and needs of pensioners and 
retired members of society. The resolu- 
tion said that automation and mechaniza- 
tion make it necessary for people to re- 
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tire earlier and live on an inadequate 
pension. 

The convention also approved resolu- 
tions calling for a provincial Govern- 
ment automobile insurance plan, free 
school supplies for all elementary and 
secondary students, free nursery schools, 
kindergarten and university education, 
and government regulation of used car 
safety standards. 


Delegates approved an education com- 
mittee report which recommended that 
a seminar be held for representatives of 
the B.C. Teachers’ Federation on the 
principles and operations of trade union- 
ism. The report also recommended estab- 
lishment of a permanent speakers panel 
to be available to schools, universities 
and other groups to explain labour’s posi- 
tion on various issues. 


Manpower Proposals 


Proposals adopted on manpower in- 
cluded: 

—creation of a government-management- 
labour committee to study apprentice- 
ships and their relation to technical 
and vocational schools; 


—re-examination of government expen- 
ditures so that the predicted slack in 
the economy can be taken up quickly 
before widespread unemployment de- 
velops; 

—free job training and retraining pro- 
grams by federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments, and establishment of a fund 
to provide financial aid for workers 
forced to move to get work or to 
train. 


Resolutions also called for nuclear 
arms to be removed from storage in 
Canada, abolition of the Senate, appoint- 
ment of a full-time Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia, increased tax ex- 
emption, a probe of the National Hockey 
League, and nationalization of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 

Delegates want the Federation to press 
for shorter working hours in the forest 
industry as a means of combating mech- 
anization and automation, and to ex- 
pand its efforts to provide an over-all 
reduction in the workweek for all unions. 
They also asked for a retirement age of 
60 with adequate pensions. 


Other Resolutions 


In other resolutions the convention 
urged: 

—the Canadian Labour Congress be 
asked to press for a guaranteed annual 
wage; 

—inclusion of persons on _ coroners’ 
juries who are familiar with indus- 
tries where fatal mishaps occur; 


—Federation support for action to give 
French-Canadians equality with Eng- 
lish-Canadians; 

—CLC action to obtain loans for per- 
sons in low-income brackets at no 
more than three-per-cent interest; 

—the CLC lead a nation-wide campaign 
to have a comprehensive, medical care 
insurance plan in operation by 1967; 

—a compulsory government car insur- 
ance program; 

—improved car safety standards through 
government regulation and highway 
improvements; 

—inclusion of dental care in medical 
insurance plans; 

—all materials such as hydro machinery 
used in public projects be manufac- 
tured in British Columbia whenever 
possible; 

—clearing of all land in British Colum- 
bia flooded as a result of construction 
of the Libby Dam in Montana; 

—a continued labour fight against ex- 
ploitation of parks, by mining, logging 
and other industrial interests. 


Other resolutions passed at the closing 
session sought: 


—establishment of an independent com- 
mission to administer all private hos- 
pitals in British Columbia; 


—fencing off of all provincial highways 
to end the traffic hazard created by 
wandering cattle; 


—abolition of the provincial sales tax; 


—greater autonomy for locals of inter- 
national unions in Canada; 
—deepening of the Fraser River; 


—Federation support of the postal work- 
ers in their fight against Bill C-170, 
which postal employees have branded 
as restrictive, anti-labour legislation; 

—implementation of Mr. Justice C. W. 
Tysoe’s recommendations on work- 
men’s compensation; 

—improved payments for workers dis- 
abled by injury; 

—amendment of the constitutions of in- 
ternational and national unions to pro- 
vide that all local unions affiliate with 
provincial labour federations and coun- 
cils in their areas. 


Delegates re-elected President Al 
Staley of the Carpenters’ Union, first 
Vice-President Jack Moore, International 
Woodworkers of America; and second 
Vice-President George Johnson of the 
Meat Cutters. Len Guy, International 
Typographical Union, was moved up 
from fourth Vice-President to third Vice- 
President. Delegates elected also Ray 
Haynes, who had been acting as secretary 
for about six months on executive coun- 
cil authority. 
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Technological Change and Security of Employment 


The reaction of the labour movement to technological change has 


varied between outright opposition and acceptance of change with an 


attempt to mitigate its adverse effects on individual workers 


Technological change has been defined 
by Dr. George Saunders, Director, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour, as any innovation 
affecting the production and distribution 
of goods and services. Speaking at a 
Toronto conference on Law and Indus- 
trial Relations last May, he went on to 
say that the new technology could take 
any one of the following forms: changes 
in the character of old products, the de- 
velopment of new products, new mate- 
rials, new sources of power, increased 
mechanization or automation of produc- 
tive processes, the use of computing 
machines, and changes in communica- 
tion, plant organization and layout. 


“Generally, most of these changes re- 
sult in fewer employment opportunities 
for unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
and more employment opportunities for 
skilled and a few semi-skilled workers.” 


Mr. Saunders said that, historically, 
the reaction of the labour movement to 
technological change has varied between 
outright opposition and acceptance of 
change with an attempt to mitigate its 
adverse effects on individual workers. 
In the past, attempts to soften the harsh 
effects of technological change usually 
took the form of restrictive work rules 
governing the use of materials, work 
methods, work assignments and the size 
of work crews. Although these methods 
still exist, he said, there is a growing 
evidence of a more enlightened approach 
by both labour and management to meet 
the human problems of technological 
change. 

“The transition to this period of en- 
lightenment was not an easy one,” he 
pointed out. “It was preceded by long 
negotiations and some of the longest 
strikes in North American history.” Mr. 
Saunders cited as an example the 116-day 
strike in the U.S. steel industry, and the 
long strike in Canada involving the Metal 
Trades Federation and the Quebec Iron 
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and Titanium Company in 1963. These 
strikes resulted in a new concept in col- 
lective bargaining—the human relations 
committee. He explained that this com- 
mittee functions as a supplement to col- 
lective bargaining by discussing problems 
of industrial relations and technological 
change in an atmosphere free from the 
crisis nature of traditional collective bar- 
gaining. 


Turning Point 


The turning point came in 1957 and 
reflected a change in the economic en- 
vironment, he said. In Canada, unem- 
ployment rose and, from 1957 to 1964, 
hovered between 5 and 7 per cent of the 
labour force. At the same time, increas- 
ing international competition gave new 
impetus to the search for more efficient 
and mechanized means of production, 
and new technology was introduced in 
highly unionized industries. “These two 
facts—high unemployment and the intro- 
duction of new technology in heavily 
unionized industries—exerted new pres- 
sures on collective bargaining, thus mak- 
ing the recent period difficult for indus- 
trial relations.” 

He told the conference that the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch recently 
began an analysis of its collective agree- 
ment files to see what has been happening 
in collective bargaining since the early 
part of this decade, and to identify pro- 
visions that are important for techno- 
logical change. It examined the recent 
collective agreements in three industries: 
printing and publishing, trucking, and 
iron and steel. And also a sampling of 
agreements in such industries as pulp 
and paper, textiles, clothing, food, and 
non-ferrous metals. 

Mr. Saunders believes that the first 
three heavily unionized industries are 
good examples of industries that are 
undergoing technical change, and that a 
study of their collective bargaining could 


be indicative to collective bargaining in 
Canada. 


He said that the examination of col- 
lective agreements of major manufactur- 
ing establishments negotiated and signed 
before January 1962 revealed little direct 
reference to technological change, but 
an analysis of recent collective agree- 
ments of the three major industries 
showed that 299 of them directly or in- 
directly referred to technological change. 


Variety of Provisions 


Mr. Saunders drew attention also to 
the variety of the new provisions. They 
include a range of simple, limited pro- 
tection provisions; guarantees of wages 
or employment; joint labour-management 
arrangements to study a specific problem, 
administer a particular provision, or dis- 
cuss matters usually reserved for the 
bargaining table. 

There were also provisions providing 
some degree of protection to workers 
adversely affected by technological 
change including severance or dismissal 
pay designed to help those laid off until 
new employment is found; extended va- 
cations and early retirement plans; refund 
of tuition fees and provisions for train- 
ing and re-training; re-location and 
transfer schemes which pay some or all 
of the moving expenses and provide vary- 
ing degrees of protection of workers’ 
seniority and equity rights. 

Several of the agreements examined 
make provision for various forms of 
wage or employment guarantees for 
workers whose jobs are affected by tech- 
nological change. For example, agree- 
ments in the trucking industry provide 
that employees would not lose their jobs 
through the introduction of piggyback 
operations. In printing and publishing, 
several agreements provide that perma- 
nent employees will not be laid off for 
reasons of economy or because of new 
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processes or equipment. Other agree- 
ments provide for no loss of income as 
a result of job downgrading. 


Of even greater significance, Mr. 
Saunders believes, is the growing number 
of provisions for advance notice and 
union-management consultation. Their 
end result could be the modification of 
the collective bargaining relationship. 
Advance notice provisions signify man- 
agement’s willingness to divulge its future 
plans to the union, he said, and although 
it has little material benefit for the 
worker, he and his union, with the help 
of management, can plan for his dis- 
placement or change in job status before 
it happens. 


Joint Consultation 


Indicative of the deep human prob- 
lems posed by change are the collective 
agreement clauses providing for union 
management consultation, or other joint 
action, to administer specific provisions, 
and discuss or research the problems of 
technological change. “The growing num- 
ber of these clauses in recent years fore- 
shadows potentially major changes in 
the collective bargaining relationship,” 
he said. 

The agreement of a large iron and 
steel company with plants across the 
country provides for a series of Human 
Relations Committees to discuss or study 
different aspects of job security and make 
recommendations on the basis of their 
findings. Recently signed agreements in 
the pulp and paper industry have estab- 
lished committees or joint consultative 
groups to discuss problems arising out 
of technological change. 


Other agreements in the three indus- 
tries provide for union-management 
clauses on a more limited basis. In most 
of these agreements, provision is made 
for union-management committees or 
groups to discuss specific problems such 
as those dealing with training and place- 
ment of workers, or for the establish- 
ment of formal joint committees to ad- 
minister particular provisions in collec- 
tive agreements, particularly training and 
re-location clauses. Mr. Saunders cites, 
for example, printing and _ publishing 
agreements that provide for the parties 
to meet and agree on the manning, pay 
and classification of employees with re- 
spect to new machinery or processes in- 
troduced during the term of the agree- 
ment. 


Joint Approach to Training 


“A particularly interesting agreement 
in a large steel company with plants in 
central Canada provides for a co-opera- 
tive approach to experiment with different 
training programs,” he said. “A training 
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program found successful and accept- 
able to both parties would then be in- 
corporated into the collective agreement.” 

Mr. Saunders said that it is too early 
to tell how these new provisions are 
working out in practice, but that the 
Economics and Research Branch is plan- 
ning a field program to examine them. 
“In the meantime, it is worth noting that 
the importance of these new provisions 
for collective bargaining is not so much 
how well they are working, but that they 
are indicative of the parties’ capacity to 
experiment with new approaches. Given 
time and the continued pressures of 
change, workable solutions are bound to 
be found so long as the parties are will- 
ing to continue to experiment.” 

He believes that governments have an 
important task in helping to solve the 
problems confronting labour and manage- 
ment by providing technical advice to the 
parties; publishing and disseminating 
solutions to different collective bargaining 
problems; providing incentives to en- 
courage a problem-solving, joint-research 
approach to matters of mutual interest; 
and providing aid where solutions are 
beyond the scope of collective bargain- 
ing, such as establishing and maintaining 
training schools. 

“In Canada, the federal Government 
and other levels of government, have 
been moving in these directions in recent 
years.” 





Economic Council Report 
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an employer and as a participant in 
collective bargaining. 


“All these policies relate directly, via 
one channel or another, to the price per- 
formance of the Canadian economy.” 

“A second group of ‘background’ 
policies whose impact on price and other 
aspects of economic performance is less 
immediate and direct, but is likely to be 
significant in the longer run, is also 
advocated. These include policies for the 
improvement of basic research and sta- 
tistics, and of public information and 
education.” 

The Council’s report proceeded to en- 
large upon these recommendations under 
the following heads: 

—dealing with pressure points and bottle- 
necks; 

—importance of greater stability in con- 
struction activity; 

— greater stability in government expendi- 
tures on construction; 

—better co-ordinated federal-provincial 
fiscal planning; 

—programs for productivity improve- 


ment and adjustment to technological 
and other change; 


—market power and consumer protec- 
tion; 

—criteria for wage and salary determi- 
nation in the public sector, and food 
prices. 


The following subjects were also dis- 
cussed under the general heading, ‘“Im- 
proved Economic Information and Re- 
search”: The need for more basic eco- 
nomic research, for new and _ better 
statistics, and for better analysis and un- 
derstanding of current economic devel- 
opments. 


Insurance registrations 
and other UIC statistics 


On October 31, 1966, insurance books 
or contribution cards had been issued 
to 5,020,425 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund since April 1. 


On the same date, registered employ- 
ers numbered 346,260, an increase of 
662 since September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 9,467 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,447 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 900 were 
miscellaneous investigations. The remain- 
ing 2,120 were investigations in connec- 
tion with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 365 cases, 
129 against employers and 236 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as 
a result of false statements or misrepre- 
sentations by claimants numbered 695.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in October 1966 
totalled $35,908,298.83, compared with 
$34,981,469.09 in September and $34,- 
132,103.34 in October 1965. 


Benefits paid in October totalled $12,- 
336,003.05, compared with $12,264,- 
891.19 in September and $10,223,036.61 
in October 1965. 

The balance in the Fund on October 
31, 1966 was $249,462,697.83. On Sep- 
tember 30, it was $225,890,402.05; and 
on October 31, 1965, it was $126,822,- 
aes 


* These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, December 1966 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
advanced 0.3 per cent to 145.9 at the 
beginning of December from 145.5 at 
the beginning of November. The De- 
cember index was 3.6 per cent higher 
than the level for the corresponding 
month a year earlier when it stood at 
140.8. 

The three main component indexes for 
food, health and personal care, and to- 
bacco and alcohol remained unchanged; 
three others for housing, transportation, 
and recreation and reading showed in- 
creases, and the clothing component re- 
corded a slight decrease. 

The food index at 144.7 was un- 
changed from November. Price decreases 
were recorded for bread, sugar, infants’ 
food, instant coffee, most fats, ‘some 
vegetables including lettuce, pork, lamb, 
and all cuts of beef, except sirloin steak, 
round steak and blade roast. 

The housing index advanced 0.4 per 
cent to 147.2 from 146.6 as a result of 
increases in the shelter and household 
operation components. Rents and prop- 
erty taxes edged up, and price rises for 
repairs, fuel, some furniture items, tex- 
tiles, and most utensils and equipment, 
were also recorded. Prices were slightly 
lower for household supplies and floor 
coverings. 

The clothing index decreased 0.1 per 
cent to 129.7 from 129.8. December 
sale prices were reported for several 
items of men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear, with higher prices for footwear 
and piece goods. In clothing services, 
increases in prices for laundry and shoe 
repairs were offset by lower prices for 
dry cleaning. 

The transportation index rose 1.0 per 
cent to 152.6 from 151.1 in November, 
reflecting an increase in the automobile 
operation component. Initial prices of 
new 1967 passenger car models were 
higher than year-end prices of 1966 
models. Slight price increases were also 
shown for gasoline, motor oil and chassis 
lubrication. 

The health and personal care index 
remained unchanged from November at 
184.5. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.1 per cent to 161.5 from 161.3, re- 
flecting a general rise in the price of 
toys, and an increase in two cities in 
the price of newspapers. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was 
unchanged at 126.5. 

Group indexes a year earlier (De- 
cember 1965) were: food 139.6, hous- 
ing 142.4, clothing 123.8, transportation 
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148.8, health and personal care 177.9, 
recreation and reading 155.4, and to- 
bacco and alcohol 122.3. 


City Consumer, November 1966 


The consumer price indexes advanced 
in seven of the ten regional cities, de- 
clined in two and remained constant in 
one between October and November 
1966. Movements range from an in- 
crease of 0.7 per cent in Montreal to 
a decrease of 0.4 per cent in Vancouver. 

Mixed price movements occurred 
throughout the regional cities. Food’ in- 
dexes were higher in three cities and 
lower in seven. Housing indexes were 
higher in eight, lower in one and con- 
stant in one. Clothing indexes advanced 
in seven cities, declined fractionally in 
one and remained unchanged in two. 

Transportation indexes edged down in 
six cities, up in one and remained 
steady in three. Health and personal 
care indexes displayed upward trends in 
all cities with increases ranging from a 
high of 2.4 per cent in Montreal to a 
low of 0.1 per cent in Ottawa. Recrea- 
tion and reading indexes advanced in all 
but one city where they remained un- 
changed. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were up in four cities, down in three 
and remained constant in three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and Novem- 
ber were: Montreal +1.0 to 143.6; St. 
John’s* +0.8 to 127.3; Ottawa +0.6 to 
145.5; Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 136.5; 
Halifax +0.2 to 139.2; Saskatoon-Re- 
gina +0.2 to 137.1; Winnipeg +0.1 to 
140.7; Saint John —0.2 to 141.5; Van- 
couver —0.5 to 139.5. Toronto remained 
unchanged at 148.1. 


Wholesale, November 1966 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) was 260.7 in November, un- 
changed from October and 2.8 per cent 
higher than the November 1965 index 
of 253.7. Five major group indexes were 
higher and three declined. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 
index rose 1.9 per cent in November to 
232.6 from 228.2 in October. An ad- 
vance of 0.6 per cent to 227.2 from 
225.9 in the vegetable products group 
index reflected price increases for un- 
manufactured tobacco, and grains. The 
chemical products group index advanced 
0.4 per cent to 212.2 from 211.3 on 
higher prices for soap and detergents, 
organic chemicals, and prepared paint. 


* On base June 1951=100. 


The textile products group index rose 
0.3 per cent to 252.7 from 252.0, and 
the non-metallic mineral products group 
index increased 0.1 per cent to 194.9 
from 194.7. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 1.2 per cent in November to 
295.0 from 298.7 in October, on lower 
prices for fresh and cured meats, and 
livestock. A decrease of 0.4 per cent 
to 340.6 from 342.0 in the wood prod- 
ucts group index was mainly due to price 
decreases for cedar and fir. The iron 
products group index moved down 
slightly to 268.5 from 268.6. 

The price index of residential build- 
ing materials (1935-39=100) increased 
in October to 346.5 from 346.4 in Sep- 
tember, and to 152.0 from 151.9 on 
the base 1949=100. The price index 
of non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) advanced 0.1 per cent to 
150.9 from 150.8. 


U.S. Consumer, November 1966 


The United States consumer price in- 
dex (1957-59=100) rose by one-tenth 
of 1 per cent to 114.6 in November from 
114.5 in October. A year ago in No- 
vember the index was 110.6. 

Declines were registered in many fresh 
fruits, nearly all beef and pork items, 
poultry and eggs. These more than offset 
increases for some _ fresh vegetables, 
bread, and some dairy products. Res- 
taurant meals again rose slightly. 

Medical care services, including drugs, 
continued to show increases. In No- 
vember the index for these services, 
including doctors’ fees and _ hospital 
charges, was 131.3, the highest for any 
category. 

With food left out, the index rose 
four-tenths of 1 per cent in November. 
The main causes were men’s and boys’ 
apparel, domestic services, furniture, 
home repairs, new cars, medical care, 
gasoline, fuel oil, and rents. 


British Retail, October 1966 


The British index of retail prices 
(Jan. 16, 1962—100) advanced to 117.4 
at mid-October from 117.1 at mid- 
September. A year ago in October the 
index was 113.1. 

Increases in the average prices of 
tomatoes, fresh fruit and candy, were 
partly offset by reductions in the prices 
of meat. The index for foods rose by 
more than 1 per cent to 110.9, compared 
with 109.6 in the previous month. 

The index for housing, durable house- 
hold goods, and services increased. De- 
clines were registered in the transport 
and vehicles and the miscellaneous goods 
indexes. 


Le 


Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment 


An estimated 7,190,000 persons were 
employed in November, compared with 
7,324,000 in October and 6,939,000 in 
November 1965. The labour force, at 
7,428,000 in November, was 269,000 
or 3.8 per cent higher than a year earlier. 

Unemployment, at 238,000, was 18,- 
000 higher than a year ago, and 43,000 
higher than the October figure of 
195,000. 

The unemployment rate in November 
was 3.2 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.1 per cent in Novem- 
ber 1965 and 3.7 per cent in November 
1964. Seasonally adjusted, the November 
1966 unemployment rate was 3.7 per 
cent. 

The labour force, at 7,428,000 in 
November, was 269,000 or 3.8 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. Employment 
was up 251,000, or 3.6 per cent, during 
the year. 


Unemployment was 18,000 higher 


than a year earlier. 
Employment 


About three-fifths of the October-to 
November employment decline was in 
agriculture. The drop in non-farm em- 
ployment was in community, business 
and personal service, manufacturing and 
construction. Employment in _ trade 
showed a seasonal increase of 25,000 
during the month. 


This review, including the classification 
of labour market areas and the table on 
labour market conditions, has been pre- 
pared by the Manpower Information and 
Analysis Branch, Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. 


Labour Market Conditions 


Labour Surplus 


Approximate Balance 


in November 


Total employment in 1966 was up 
251,000, or 3.6 per cent, compared with 
a year earlier. Non-farm employment 
increased by 292,000, or 4.6 per cent. 
Most of the advance was distributed be- 
tween manufacturing and community, 
business and personal service. 

All regions shared in the year-to-year 
advance in employment, the largest per- 
centage increases being in British Colum- 
bia and Quebec. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 43,000 
to 238,000 between October and No- 
vember. The November estimate was 
18,000 higher than a year earlier. 

About four fifths, or 188,000 of the 
total unemployed had been out of work 
for three months or less. Some 24,000 
had been seeking work for from four 
to six months, and 26,000 for seven 
months or more. 


Labour Shortage 





Group I Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
November November November November November November November November 
Labour Market Areas 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
Metropolitans..-cte eer er — — 5 3 4 9 — — 
Major Industual= ee — — ily 16 9 10 — —— 
Major Agricultural...................... — 2 2, 2} 12 10 — — 
Minor... tees... eee ee 1 3 | | 35 BZ 1 2 
TOUAL.S. 4.0... ee eee il 5) 45 42 63 61 1 2 
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Classification of Labour Market Areas—November 














Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
HALIFAX<- Calgary 
METROPOLITAN AREAS HAMILTON<- Edmonton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Quebec-Levis Montreal 
St. John’s Ottawa-Hull 
Vancouver-A bbotsford- Toronto 
New Westminster Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford 
CORNWALL<- Fort William-Port Arthur 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Granby-Farnham-Cowansville Guelph 
(labour force 25,000 to 75,000; Joliette Kingston 
60 per cent or more in non- Lac St. Jean KITCHENER<- 
agricultural activity) Moncton London 
New Glasgow Peterborough 
NIAGARA PENINSULA< Sarnia 
Oshawa Sudbury 
ROUYN-VAL D’OR<- 
Saint John 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
TIMMINS-NEW LISKEARD- 
KIRKLAND LAKE<- 
TROIS RIVIERES< 
Victoria 
RIVIERE DU LOUP<- Barrie 
Thetford-Megantic- Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL St. Georges Charlottetown 
AREAS Chatham 
(labour force 25,000 to 75,000; Lethbridge 
40 per cent or more in agri- Moose Jaw 
* culture) North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
BATHURST< BRACEBRIDGE<- Beauharnois Listowel 
Bridgewater Belleville-Trenton 
MINOR AREAS Campbellton Brampton 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) Central Vancouver Island Chilliwack 
CRANBROOK<- Dauphin 
DAWSON CREEK<- Drumheller 
Drummondville Edmundston 
Gaspe Fredericton Group 3 Concluded 
Kamloops Galt St. Thomas 
LINDSAY<- GODERICH<- Sault Ste. Marie 
MONTMAGNY<- Grand Falls Simcoe 
NEWCASTLE<- Grande Prairie Sorel 
OKANAGAN VALLEY< Kentville Stratford 
Prince George-Quesnel Lachute-Ste. Therese Summerside 


Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 

Truro 
VALLEYFIELD<- 
YARMOUTH<- 


Medicine Hat 
North Bay 

Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 


PRINCE RUPERT 


St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 


SWIFT CURRENT<- 
Trail-Nelson 
Victoriaville 
WALKERTON<- 
Weyburn 

Woodstock, N.B. 
WOODSTOCK- 
TILLSONBURG<- 


->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month, an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. For an 


explanation of the classification used see page 57, January issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 





Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(000’s) 
LO TAR CLVIETANSLABOURT ROR CE eee eee eee eee cee ees (000) Noy. 12 7,428 —1.2 +3.8 
Eomiployed es ees Te eae ee eee etre See acca nace ee (000) Nov. 12 7,190 —1.8 +3.6 
WA OVC EL ioc aces sents ote ere se eesti see ces ee te eee: (000) Nov. 12 482 —14.1 —7.8 
Nonsagricul tre j.caisecsiatsiss scoters een eractnc oe renee toe foe ee cree eee ake (000) Nov. 12 6,708 —0.8 +4.6 
Paid Workers. Pere Laer ee oes eros ee (000) Nov. 12 6,199 —0.9 +5.7 
AG Work. 35, HOUTS OF MOTE. ce eye tease ceeeee een ea ee eee ee ese (000) Nov. 12 4,960 +22.7 42.1 
At workuless thany35: Nourse sees eee ee ae rae ee ee eee (000) Nov. 12 1,980 —34.4 +6.9 
Employedtbutmot'at:wOrke wen. ce eee ee ee (000) Nov. 12 250 —5.3 +8.7 
Unemployeds 5:2 a eee cee (000) Nov. 12 238 +22.1 +8.2 
Atlantic nes 255 sac eects Geass ee ee eee (000) Nov. 12 31 +10.7 +6.9 
QUEBEC Haak cates hectic steos ee ene ee ne ee ee (000) Nov. 12 86 +17.8 —7.5 
OMtATIO: So so dostbenlssssee. cease oe ee es ee (000) Nov. 12 60 +20.0 +22.4 
PRATT sc scet cc Sete asec eae eR eae oe ne ee es 2 ee tee (000) Nov. 12 26 +62.5 +8.3 
PA Cif Chics iecss sence cavlehsasuckts Bedean acai guts ake ee ee ee (000) Nov. 12 35 +25.0 +40.0 
Withoutiwork and iseekan ow Or kaeesen pens arenes eee are eee reer (000) Noy. 12 ZS +19.0 +7.4 
Onitemporary, lay ot up) ton 3 0NGAays seen seteceete eee eee (000) Nov. 12 19 +72.7 +18.8 
INDUSTRIAL EMPEOYMEN T1961 = 1100) reseeseereete tee ceesce eerste eee Aug. 1257.6 +1.4 +4.9 
Manufacturms eniployments (9 6 1100) teres ener eseeeenney estes ee te eee eet Aug. 12ias +2.7 +5.6 
TMMIGRA TION] svcceccccsnie census ste tates eee ee ED. 1st. 9 mos. 144,534 — +33.3 
Destined: to: the labourforce s.r teeters eae Ist. 9 mos. 74,333 — +33.8 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes ‘anid LOCK OUts cis cs ccccsaneceten Sees acer eee ee ee ene Nov. 82 —12.8 +5.1 
No. of workers: tn yOlved ince ce eae ee eect oe Nov. 2oeo3o +13.3 +148.8 
Duration in man Gays irccsicco ee eee ne Noy. 222,190 +13.6 +106.2 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly waces and salaricsi(ImdeiCOip)sserspstiscnste teres aerate ene Aug. $94.52 —2.2 +3.7 
Avetage hourly earnings (nilg.)ieaseeneeeeree erates Seay och devs s ee Aug. $2.24 +0.4 +7.2 
Averace hours worked per weeks (ites) icra sense nereer senate eee Aug. 41.1 +1.2 0.0 
Average weekly wages! (ifig:)).ce-eeeecerersee crepe cere cere eee ree eee Aug. $91.96 +1.7 +6.8 
Consumer price mdexi(1949 = 100) etenrcncrassaeeserecenaere setae ee eee ete nee eee Noy. 145.5 +0.1 +3.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)................ceceseeseeseeeee Aug. 110.0 +1.6 +2.4 
Total labour: income! i:.3:schciccc.c eee eee ee 000,000. Aug. S2e IS +1.2 +12.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION} 
Total (average 1949= 100), .:.:eee ete eo Oct. 286.3 42.3 +6.6 
Manufacturing: sac. ci0).0icc.dcccessacsteteoestsctoete hte ccua neees tae ee ae Oct. 25952. +2.0 +5.6 
Durtables. 5, ii.5.2. ciscvsscscatsaces Cennssennncerees tease eter oe eo Oct. 266.6 +3.5 +6.3 
Non-durables) cc. ccccsedesevsesszcetecnsejiascasoudeast Soe Oct. 252.8 +0.8 +4.9 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION} 
SLATES. -sah sshd ciesecitvadied «cvovssenec sits scars SERRROiNs GA BBERTO ys sceccseseeed gee Oct. Wi 27/7) +11.1 —3.1 
Completions: 5.26525. 2.. 0:cccdee soso d ee Oct. OF232 —8.0 —20.3 
Under constructions... <...2..0:00 Saeed Oct. 71,789 +2.6 —21.8 





: *Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. {Centres of 5,000 popula- 
tion or more. 
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Women’s Bureau 


By the Women’s Bureau 
Canada Department of Labour 


Improving the Position of Household Workers 


An acute shortage of domestic work- 
ers in wartime Britain led to the estab- 
lishment of the National Institute of 
Housecraft, which for the past 20 years 
has been offering training and issuing a 
national diploma to household workers. 
In setting up the Institute in 1946, the 
Government said that its first and most 
important task would be “to raise the 
status of domestic employment and to 
attract more workers into the profession.” 


The Institute works closely with the 
Ministry of Education, the Ministry of 
Health, the Home Office and the Scot- 
tish Departments of Education and 
Health. Residential training is given at 
the Institute’s headquarters, Boston 
Manor House. The curriculum includes 
demonstrations, discussions and practical 
work in household routine, laundry, 
cookery, needlework, mending, health 
education, first aid, home nursing, social 
studies and English. Similar NIH train- 
ing centres operate regionally in Leeds, 
Wales and Scotland. 


The national diploma is awarded to 
candidates who satisfy the Institute’s ex- 
amining board as to their qualifications 
and fitness for domestic employment. 
Diploma holders, designated Associate 
Members of the NIH, include: adults 
with 6 months’ full-time training; juvenile 
students between the ages of 15 and 17 
(pre-diploma workers) with 8 months’ 
full-time training, followed by a year of 
practical experience in paid employ- 
ment; and housekeepers, over 25 years 
of age, who have completed 13 weeks’ 
full-time training for employment in a 
household, small hotel or restaurant. 


Working Conditions 


A joint consultative committee, repre- 
senting employers and associate members 
has been established to raise the status 
of domestic work and to promote good 
_ working conditions in private household 
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employment. The committee is con- 
cerned with wages, working conditions, 
and satisfactory employer-employee rela- 
tions. A booklet, recently revised by the 
committee, sets out wages and condi- 
tions of employment and defines the 
responsibilities of workers and em- 
ployers. 


U.S. Shortage 


Persistent shortages of household 
workers in the United States were 
brought to light by the 1963 report of 
the Committee on Home and Community 
to the President’s Commission on the 
Status of Women. Women had continued 
in household employment only until 
other opportunities had presented them- 
selves during World War II. 

In 1940, 18 per cent of all employed 
women in the United States were house- 
hold workers, but by 1950 the propor- 
tion had dropped to 8 per cent. The 
report pointed out that such workers had 
been traditionally low paid, without 
standards of hours and working condi- 
tions, and without collective bargaining 
or the protective legislation normally 
applicable to other workers. 

On the other hand, the need for house- 
hold assistance had been growing steadily 
with the increased participation of 
women, especially married women, in 
the labour force. Many qualified women 
were being prevented from pursuing their 
careers because they could not find ade- 
quate help to maintain their homes. 

The Committee on Home and Com- 
munity expressed the belief that “ways 
can and should be found to serve more 
effectively and constructively the needs 
of both household workers and house- 
hold employers.” Working in this direc- 
tion, representatives of several women’s 
organizations, and the United States 
Government Departments of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and Labor, twice 


met under the chairmanship of Mary 
Dublin Keyserling, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, to discuss the employment of 
private household workers. 

After hearing of the work being done 
by government and non-government 
agencies in this area, the non-govern- 
mental participants formed a National 
Committee on Household Employment 
(NCHE) to effect needed co-ordination 
of efforts. The goals of the committee 
are: to upgrade the status of private 
household employment; to provide lead- 
ership in establishing and promoting 
standards for private household work; 
to serve as liaison with government agen- 
cies; and to stimulate the development 
of additional jobs and training oppor- 
tunities, in line with the President’s Job 
Development Program. 

Participants from some 16 national 
women’s groups, professional organiza- 
tions, social welfare organizations and 
service groups, representing about 25,- 
000,000 men and women, constitute the 
committee. 

Plans include experimenting with a 
variety of techniques to stimulate the 
institution and expansion of training op- 
portunities for both traditional and new 
specialized skills. Managerial training is 
being considered with a view to intro- 
ducing and testing placement techniques 
such as: promoting workers’ co-opera- 
tives or small businesses owned or man- 
aged by the workers that would classify, 
place and supervise the employees, and 
provide fringe benefits and work for the 
legislative protection from which other 
workers benefit. 


The United States Government, under 
its Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, has made a grant of $105,000 
to the committee, and additional funds 
have come from interested commercial 
corporations and organizations. 


(Z3 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


An International Assessment 
of Vocational Rehabilitation 


“Vocational Rehabilitation Assess- 
ment” was the subject of an international 
seminar held in Berlin in September 
1966. The seminar was organized by the 
World Commission on Vocational Re- 
habilitation in conjunction with the 
Tenth World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled. It was attended by vocational 
rehabilitation workers from 26 countries 
and by representatives of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and _ the 
United Nations. 

Among the Canadians who partici- 
pated in the Congress were: Ian Camp- 
bell, National Co-ordinator, Civilian Re- 
habilitation, Department of Manpower 
and Immigration; J. L. Amos, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, Province 
of Ontario; Bruce J. Legge, Q.C., Chair- 
man of the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; and Miss Jean B. 
Sutherland of the Toronto Rehabilita- 
tion Centre. 

During the first day of the seminar, 
participants were given the opportunity 
to visit rehabilitation schools and shel- 
tered workshops for orthopaedically 
handicapped, mentally retarded and deaf 
persons. 


Seminar Themes 


Major topics discussed during the 


seminar were: 

—principles of assessment in vocational 
rehabilitation; 

—early preparation of youth and adults 
for vocational training; 

—counselling in the assessment process; 

—the work situation—practical assess- 
ment; and 

—coordination, integration and control 
of assessment. 


Each subject was studied in a plenary 
session where two papers were presented, 
one by a representative of the host 
country, the other by a person from 
another country. The subjects were then 
studied in small work groups which in 
turn reported recommendations and sug- 
gestions to the entire seminar. 

During the seminar, a working com- 
mittee developed a glossary of 75 voca- 
tional rehabilitation terms in English, 
French, German and Spanish. The glos- 
sary is a working tool for practical ref- 
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erence in international exchange and 
conferences. 


International Definition 


The participants also developed the 
following international working defini- 
tion of assessment in the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled persons: 

Vocational assessment is that part 
of the rehabilitation process concerned 
with the evaluation and determination 
of the individual’s ability and capacity 
for work. 

It entails the appraisal of medical, 
psychological and emotional, educa- 
tional, social and vocational factors 
with the object of ensuring employ- 
ment of the disabled person in a 
specific occupation at the highest pos- 
sible level and, wherever possible, op- 
portunity for advancement. 

For this purpose, factors to be con- 
sidered are medical diagnosis and 
prognosis, physical performance in 
terms of work capacity, intellectual 
ability, educational level, attitude, sta- 
bility, socio-economic and _ family 
background, occupational ability and 
preferences, training potential and 
degree of skill. 


Recommendations 


At the closing session, the seminar 
adopted a number of recommendations 
that included the following: 

Acknowledging that vocational re- 
habilitation is neither necessary nor 
desirable for all disabled persons, vo- 
cational rehabilitation should, how- 
ever, be available as a right to those 
disabled individuals who need or re- 
quire such services and for those un- 
employed or underemployed handi- 
capped who may need training or 
retraining. 

All necessary and practicable meas- 
ures should be taken to establish or 
develop vocational assessment services 
for disabled persons making the fullest 
possible use of any existing medical, 
psychological and vocational testing 
facilities. Such services should be pro- 
vided according to the particular needs 
and circumstances of the country con- 
cerned in one or more of the follow- 
ing forms: in a special workshop; by 
a rehabilitation team; by a _ voca- 


By the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


tional guidance officer; or by a special 
placement officer only. In the absence 
of these facilities and specialists, prac- 
tical trial periods on specific jobs may 
be undertaken. 

In view of increasing difficulties in 
rehabilitating severely disabled per- 
sons, it is recommended that more 
systematic studies and demonstration 
projects be conducted in the various 
areas of work assessment dealing with 
the very severely disabled. 

This seminar wishes to emphasize 
the importance of vocational assess- 
ment as a prerequisite for and an 
integral part of the vocational guid- 
ance process as outlined in ILO Rec- 
ommendations 87 and 99. 


Commission’s Background 


The World Commission on Vocational 
Rehabilitation was established in 1960 
by the International Society for Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled. Its purpose is to 
extend and increase knowledge in em- 
ployment of disabled persons through: 
research programs; educational and in- 
formation programs; assistance to spe- 
cialists and fellows; liaison with inter- 
national organized labour, employer and 
non-governmental organizations  inter- 
ested in the handicapped; dissemination 
of information to the general public; 
implementation of seminars, courses of 
instruction; and provision of technical 
information and films. 

Other seminars and study sessions 
sponsored by the World Commission 
since its inception include the following: 
—International Training in Vocational 

Rehabilitation, New York, May 1962; 
—sessions in conjunction with the Fifth 

Inter-American Conference on Re- 

habilitation, Mexico City, August 

1962; 

—Pan-Pacific Seminar on Vocational 

Rehabilitation, November 1962; 
—International Seminar on Vocational 

Rehabilitation, Copenhagen, June 30- 

July 3, 1963; 

—International Seminar on Sheltered 

Employment Policies and Practices, 

Stockholm, September 1964; and 


—sessions in conjunction with the Third 
Pan-Pacific Conference on Rehabilita- 
tion, Tokyo, April 1965. 
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Older Workers 


By the Section on Older Workers 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Man in His Working Environment 


A review of Ergonomics—Man in His Working Environment, by 
K. F. H. Murrell, published in the U.S. by Chapman and Hall, 1965 


Although working conditions in in- 
dustry have been improved, stresses and 
strains, unseen, long-term and in many 
cases unknown, still exist. Amelioration 
of these stresses and strains is of benefit 
to all workers, but especially to those 
of middle age and older. The organized 
study of the effects of working condi- 
tions on man’s performance began at 
the end of World War I, when men 
trained in human sciences entered indus- 
try to study men at work. Their scientific 
contribution gave a factual basis for ex- 
ecutive action. 


During the thirties, however, interest 
waned, as there was widespread unem- 
ployment, and men were readily avail- 
able. It was not until the outbreak of 
World War II, with its rapid develop- 
ments in the military field, that men were 
subjected to such stresses that they either 
failed to get the best out of the equip- 
ment, or they suffered complete opera- 
tional breakdown. Various programs of 
research were undertaken, and after the 
war much of this was continued, al- 
though it was highly specialized and 
largely concerned with military usage. 


K. F. H. Murrell, the author of a re- 
cent book, Ergonomics—Man in His 
Working Environment, was instrumental 
in bringing together into a society, per- 
sons of many disciplines who were in- 
terested in human performance. The 
name chosen was, The Ergonomics Re- 
search Society. Later, an international 
association was formed. 


Mr. Murrell points out that ergonom- 
ics is not new, “but rather the logical 
outcome of many years of gradual de- 
velopment (L.G. 1964, p. 778). What 
is new is its interdisciplinary charac- 
ter. . . . The importance of ergonomics 
in industry is that technological develop- 
ments can produce effects on operatives 
that may not always be foreseen. These 
can have two important consequences. 
First, stresses to which the human body 
is unwittingly subjected over a long 
period may cause loss of efficiency, or 
disability, later in life. Secondly, failure 
to match the requirements of a task with 
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the capabilities of the operator may 
cause reduced output and, in the ex- 
treme case, disaster.” 


A Shift to Controllers 


As automatic and semi-automatic 
processes become more prevalent, men 
shift from “doers” to “controllers,” giv- 
ing rise to problems that current mana- 
gerial techniques are ill-equipped to 
solve, and to factors that are not fully 
understood. The author continues: “Er- 
gonomic research must be able to sug- 
gest the answers to these and other 
related problems, but at the same time 
engineers and managers should on their 
part acquire some knowledge of the 
structure, functions and capabilities of 
man; armed with this basic knowledge, 
the reasons for many of the suggestions 
made as the result of research will be 
more clearly appreciated.” 

Mr. Murrell stresses the point that 
it is not feasible for the ergonomist— 
whatever his basic training—to present 
a “packaged deal on a platter.” Prin- 
ciples exist, but their application must 
be determined by a management that is 
fully conversant with the whole spectrum 
of industrial activity. 

This book, then, is a compendium of 
all the factors affecting human perform: 
ance, compiled from research, and pre- 
sented in a usable manner for the bene- 
fit of all those persons who are interested 
in, or have occasion to deal with human 
performance. It necessarily represents a 
compromise between the scientific data 
required by the professional—be he anat- 
omist, physiologist, psychologist, indus- 
trial medical officer, industrial hygienist, 
design engineer, work study engineer, 
architect, illuminating engineer, or other 
professional—and those whose main in- 
terest is the optimum use of manpower 
and equipment in a plant. 

It is implied throughout the book that 
if the physical requirements of an opera- 
tion are within the capabilities of the 
operator, then the function can be per- 
formed adequately. If, on the other hand, 
any of the requirements exceed the 


capabilities of the operator, then the 
human element will break down. This, 
of course, will necessitate training a re- 
placement operator, with the attendant 
expense and loss of production. Implied 
too, is the fact that everyone, from 
management to individual operator, re- 
gardless of age, benefits from the proper 
application of ergonomic principles. 


Man and His Senses 


The book is divided into two parts, 
with very complete references, author 
index and subject index. In Part 1, “The 
Elements of Ergonomic Practice,” the 
author says, “Man’s knowledge of what 
goes on around him is obtained prin- 
pally through his two main senses of 
sight and hearing. Take these away from 
him and he is left in a world that can 
be defined, with regard to the informa- 
tion that reaches him from his environ- 
ment, in terms of touch, smell, taste and 
sensations of heat or cold. These two 
primary senses, and in part the sensa- 
tion of heat, are dependant on trans- 
mission by waves of information from 
the environment. To avoid repetition, 
therefore, it seems appropriate at the 
outset to discuss some of the properties 
of these waves.” 

And so he covers light, heat and 
sound with their characteristics, and 
methods and terms of measurement. As 
the use of these terms occurs frequently 
throughout the book, this is a very im- 
portant section. The balance of Part 1 
is concerned with the human body—its 
general construction, bones, muscles, ner- 
vous system, etc. Included also is infor- 
mation about the ranges of movements, 
and the forces that may be exerted by 
the various joints. 

Part II is named “Practical Ergonom- 
ics,” and covers design, environmental 
and organizational factors. The author 
states, “Ideally, equipment design should 
start with the operator, who should have 
his equipment laid out around him in 
positions which will ensure that his pos- 
ture is adequate, that he can see what 


Continued on page 135 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Condensed from “Teamwork in Industry’’ 
published by the Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch 
Canada Department of Labour 


Emphasis on the Pursuit of Knowledge 


There undoubtedly are few employee- 
management groups in Canada as keenly 
aware of the value of increasing one’s 
personal knowledge, or more enthusias- 
tically determined in the pursuit of 
knowledge than the employees of 
Kearney National Canada Limited at 
Guelph, Ont. The company builds high- 
voltage switches for hydro-electric proj- 
ects. It recently completed a 735,000 
volt switch—one of the biggest ever 
made in the world. 

Representatives of management and 
union point out that a great number of 
highly trained and highly skilled persons 
are required in the manufacture of such 
products. Practice has shown that the 
best way of acquiring personnel with 
appropriate qualifications is to have 
them specifically trained for the job re- 
quirements. 

In conjunction with the education de- 
partment of the Province of Ontario, a 
program of standards was worked out 
that would qualify personnel for the 
company’s specific needs. Courses were 
prepared, and these are attended regu- 
larly by employees. In the beginning, 
workers were reluctant to participate, 
but now they are always looking for new 
courses that will qualify them to do their 
jobs more skilfully, raise their standard 
of performance, and increase their bene- 
fits, which accrue from greater knowl- 
edge. 

On-the-job training, correspondence 
courses, high school and technical train- 
ing are not new at the company. Plant 
Manager R. W. Mann stressed that train- 
ing in all forms began at the company 
more than 10 years ago. At the present 
time, many of the firm’s employees are 
receiving training under the terms of the 
federal-provincial Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Program 4. 

In 1960, the company and the union 
agreed to the establishment of a formal 
union-management committee; they had 
been meeting informally since 1956. 
Union members of the committee are 
also members of the grievance com- 
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mittee. Membership of the committee is 
made up of two representatives from 
management and five or six union mem- 
bers. 


Employment at the plant fluctuates 
between 85 and 110 employees. The 
workers are represented by Local 558, 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), 
whose President is “Meff’ Ridi. 

Speaking about education, Mr. Ridi 
noted that many precision instruments, 
such as verniers, micrometers, and other 
highly technical equipment, are in con- 
stant use at the plant. The courses avail- 
able provide the workers with the knowl- 
edge required to use such instruments 
and equipment, as well as read blue- 
prints and other technical data, “and it 
is gratifying to know that the employees 
feel themselves that they need the train- 
ing that will make them competent in 
their chosen fields, and that they miss 
no opportunity to get it.” 


* * * 


More than 20 years of useful, unin- 
terrupted service to union and manage- 
ment employees of UNIROYAL (1966) 
Ltd., (formerly Naugatuck Chemicals), 
is the record established by the Labour- 
Management Production Committee, 
formed in 1946, five years after the 
company began operations in Elmira, 
Ont. 

The committee was dedicated prima- 
rily to developing mutual respect for the 
problems of management and labour as 
they affected the efficient operation of 
the plant, and to organize and assume 
responsibility for providing recreational 
and social activities for all employees of 
the company. Today, the purposes of 
the committee are much broader in 
scope; its members discuss education, 
production, safety—in fact, anything that 
is not exclusively in the sphere of labour- 
management negotiations at the collec- 
tive bargaining table. 

The trend towards higher education 
in all fields, which is so vital these days, 


is encouraged by labour and manage- 
ment at UNIROYAL. Employees wish- 
ing to attend courses at university, high 
school, technical and vocational training 
schools, or learn through correspondence 
courses, are given encouragement by the 
labour-management committee. The 
company’s Education Assistance Pro- 
gram provides a refund of 50 per cent of 
the cost on successful completion of the 
course. At present, there are 10 employ- 
ees taking extension courses at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo. Many are taking 
high school and correspondence courses. 
On-the-job training, leading to promo- 
tion, is carried on constantly. 

A major activity of the labour-man- 
agement committee is the operation of 
the plant canteen. Picnics, dances, Christ- 
mas parties for the adults and their 
children, and a variety of other func- 
tions of plant-wide interest, are financed 
with the proceeds from the plant can- 
teen. 

The labour-management committee 
has a membership of 10—four from 
management and four from the union, 
plus a permanent secretary and a per- 
manent treasurer. The company’s month- 
ly magazine, “Naugatalk”, which is very 
well accepted by the employees, is writ- 
ten, edited and published on the com- 
pany premises by members of the 
labour-management committee. A sug- 
gestion award plan has been in operation 
at the plant for many years. Many em- 
ployees have received large and small 
awards for their ideas for better process- 
ing and production. 

It is of interest to note that the co- 
operative, understanding spirit that is 
apparent in the labour-management com- 
mittee is evident in the fact that in the 
25-year history of the company at EI- 
mira, it has never been necessary to take 
a grievance to arbitration. 

Plant workers are represented by Lo- 
cal 13691, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for four days during November. 
The Board granted nine applications for 
certification, rejected five such applica- 
tions, ordered two representation votes, 
and granted, in part, one request for 
review. During the month, the Board 
received 12 applications for certification, 
one application for revocation for cer- 
tification and one request for the review 
of an earlier decision. It allowed the 
withdrawal of two applications for cer- 
tification and directed that two such ap- 
plications be considered to have lapsed. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of employ- 
ees of Three Rivers Boatman Ltd., Trois- 
Riviéres, Que. (L.G., July 1966, p. 589). 
(Reasons for Judgment issued). 


2. United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America (UE) on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Western 
Cablevision Limited, New Westminster, 
B.C. (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 658). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by North Shipping 
& Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que. 
(L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 740). 

4. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers and 
marine engineers employed by North 
Shipping & Transportation Ltd., Quebec, 
mne(L.G. Dec: 1966; pr740). 

5. Shaft & Development Workers, Lo- 
cal 1037 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Can- 
ada) on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Lanky Explorations & Development Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (L.G., Dec. 
1966, p. 741). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by North Pacific Towing and 
Salvage Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
ec. 1966, p. 741). 

7. General Truck Drivers’ Union Lo- 
cal 879, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers Local Union 91, 
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By the Employee Representation Branch 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local Union 141, General 
Truck Drivers’ Union Local 938, and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of employees em- 
ployed at terminals of Finch & Sons 
Transport Limited, Brantford, Ont. 
(L.G., Jan., p. 40). The Canadian Trans- 
portation Workers’ Union No. 196, 
NCCL had intervened (see also applica- 
tions for certification rejected, Item 4). 


8. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on be- 
half of a unit of pilots employed by 
Quebecair, Rimouski, Que. (L.G., Jan., 
p. 40). 

9. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construc- 
tion and Building Material Employees, 
Local Union 362 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers employed 
by Shorty’s Transport Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (L.G., Jan., p. 41). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and St. Maurice 
Dredging (1966) Ltd., Notre-Dame de 
Pierreville, Que. (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 
657). The application was rejected be- 
cause it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees affected in a represen- 
tation vote conducted by the Board. 


2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, applicant, National Harbours 
Board, Montreal Railway Traffic Dept., 
Montreal, Que., respondent, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, intervener (L.G., Nov. 1966, 
p. 658). The application was rejected 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


because it was not supported by a ma- 
jority of the employees affected in a 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. 


3. A.A. Murphy & Sons Ltd. Employ- 
ees’ Association, applicant, and A.A. 
Murphy & Sons Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask., 
respondent (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 658). 
The application was rejected because the 
evidence of membership did not meet 
the requirements of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure and was accordingly not 
acceptable to the Board, and because the 
proposed unit was not appropriate for 
collective bargaining. 


4, Canadian Transportation Workers’ 
Union, No. 196, NCCL, applicant, 
Finch & Sons Transport Limited, Brant- 
ford, Ont., respondent (affecting employ- 
ees at the company’s Montreal terminal), 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, intervener (L.G., Nov. 
1966, p. 658). The application was re- 
jected because the unit applied for was, 
in the circumstances, not appropriate 
for collective bargaining (see also ap- 
plications for certification granted, Item 
7 above). 

5. CFRN Radio and Television Em- 
ployees’ Association, applicant, and Sun- 
wapta Broadcasting Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 
741). The application was rejected be- 
cause, on the evidence, the Board is not 
satisfied that the applicant association 
has a majority of the employees con- 
cerned as members in good standing. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Syndicat National des employés de 
Cargill Grain CSN, applicant, Cargill 
Grain Company Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent (grain handlers, Baie Co- 
meau, Que.), and International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers and Baie Comeau Elevator and 
Dock Workers’ Union, Local 977, inter- 
vener (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 740). The 
Board directed that the names of the 
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Syndicat national des employés de Car- 
gill Grain CSN, and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers and Baie Comeau Elevator 
and Dock Workers, Local 977, appear 
on the ballot (Returning Officer: R. L. 
Fournier ). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Agence Maritime Inc., 
Quebec, Que., respondent, and Interna- 
tional Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, intervener 
(L.G., May 1966, p. 237). The Board 
directed that the names of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada and the 
International Union of District 50, 


United Mine Workers of America, ap- 
pear on the ballot (Reasons for Judg- 
ment issued). 


Request for Review Granted in Part 


The Board granted, in part, a request 
for review made by the Ontario North- 
land Railway, North Bay, Ont., and 
directed that the order of certification 
issued by it on February 7, 1966 to the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Trans- 
port and General Workers, be amended 
by excluding from the coverage thereof 
the employee in the applicant employer’s 
stores department at North Bay classi- 
fied as general foreman. The request of 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Repre- 
sentation Branch are in Ottawa. 


the applicant was denied in respect of 
the track material foreman in the same 
department (L.G., May 1966, p. 236). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Syndicat National des Employés 
de la Banque Canadienne Nationale 
CSN, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Banque Canadienne Nationale, Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf 
of a unit of producer-directors and di- 
rectors employed by Baton Broadcast- 
ing Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: S. Emmerson). 

3. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a 
unit of employees in Yukon Territory 
employed by Poole Engineering Com- 
pany Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


4. Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion on behalf of a unit of pilots 
employed by Central Airways/ Wing 
Aviation Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on be- 
half of a unit of traffic department em- 
ployees of B.C. Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Chembarge Ltd., 
Point Edward, Ont. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: S. Emmerson). 

7. Association Internationale des Dé- 
bardeurs, Local 1846-B (International 
Longshoremen’s Association), on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Somavrac Inc., 
Trois-Riviéres, Que. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Steltner Development & Manufactur- 
ing Company Limited, St. Catharines, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. Emmer- 
son). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by the Pelee Ship- 
ping Company, Limited, St. Thomas, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. Emmer- 
son). 

10. Association of Canadian Televi- 
sion and Radio Artists on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Mar- 
coni Company, Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


11. Driver Salesmen, Plant, Ware- 
house and Cannery Workers, Union 
Local 987 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
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housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and repair- 
men employed by Central Alberta Dairy 
Pool, Red Deer, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


12. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers on behalf of a unit of 
plant department employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: S. Em- 
merson). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


North Canada Air Ltd., Prince Al- 
bert, Sask., applicant, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, respondent. The ap- 
plication is for the revocation of the 
Board’s order of March 16, 1966 veri- 
fying the respondent union as bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees of the 
company. (L.G., June 1966, p. 306). 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) 
of Act 


Request by the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees of Canada for 
review of the certificate issued by the 
Board on June 25, 1953, which certified 
it as bargaining agent for a unit of cer- 
tain employees of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (L.G. 1953, p. 
1154). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Broadcast, 
Division, CFCF Radio and TV, Mont- 
real Quem(L.G;, Oct. 1966, p..589). 

2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, applicant, and 
Humphrey Construction Ltd., North 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (Clinton 
CreekeProjectiay. 0b) (Gan. p, 41). 


Applications for Certification Lapsed 


1. Shaft & Development Workers, 
Local 1037 of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada), applicant, Mount Nansen 
Mines Limited, Vancouver, B.C., re- 
spondent (employees at Carmacks, Y.T.), 
and Tunnel and Rockworkers’ Union, 
Local 168 of the Labourers’ International 
Union of North America, intervener 
(ENG Octs 1966, *p. 456). 

2. Tunnel & Rockworkers’ Union, 
Local 168 of the Labourers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, appli- 
cant, Mount Nansen Mines Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (employees 
at Carmacks, Y.T.), and Shaft & De- 
velopment Workers, Local 1037 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada), intervener 
(L:G., Aug. 1966, p:-456): 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
to deal with the following disputes: 

1. Bristol Aviation Services, Montreal 
International Airport, and Lodge 869 of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. MacCosham Van Lines Limited, 
Kingston, and Local 91 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

3. Cronkwright Transport Limited, 
Simcoe, Ont., and Local 879 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

4. The Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney and Louisburg Division), and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: 
Dol. Cochrane): 

5. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
B.C. Coast Steamship Service, and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (deck 
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By the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


officers and engineers) (Conciliation 


Officer: J. D. Meredith). 


6. New Imperial Mines Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T., and Local 924 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

7. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Concili- 
ation Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

8. Radio Saguenay Limitée (CKRS 
and CKRS-TV) Jonquiére, Que., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, British Columbia Coast Steamship 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour and 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of 
the Department. 


Service, and Vancouver C.P.R. Shipyard 
Workers’ Union Local 1522, CLC (Con- 
ciliation Officer; Divs. eTysoe)s (i.G. 
Jan p. 41) 

2. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton), and In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 857 (Conciliation Officer: 
J. Ds Meredith) (lL. Ge ansapeadoe 

3. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que., and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Con- 
eiliation (Officers C0 EF, Poirier) (L.G.. 
Jani, p. 41). 

4. Alaska Cruise Lines, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., and Local 425 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Nov. 1966, p. 659). 

5. Canadian Marconi Company 
(Broadcasting Division, CFCF-TV and 
CFCF-Radio), and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(L.G., -Aug. 1966, p. 457). 


Continued on page 138 
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Labour Law 


By the Legislation Branch 
Canada Department of Labour 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada confirms that an interprovincial company 
is not subject to the provincial Minimum Wage Act 


British Columbia Supreme Court rules that a purchaser of company’s 
shares is not bound by a collective agreement 


On October 4, 1966 the Supreme 
Court of Canada, in a unanimous de- 
cision, dismissed an appeal of the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Commission from the 
judgment of the Quebec Court of Queen’s 
Bench (Appeal Side) (L.G., Aug. 1966, 
p. 460), and held that the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, being an interpro- 
vincial undertaking, fell into that class of 
subjects reserved to the exclusive legisla- 
tive authority of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, and that no provincial legislation 
can be applied to employers who are 
within that exclusive control. 

The Court ruled that the word “under- 
taking” means not only the physical 
structure, but all matters that form a 
vital part of the operation, including 
hours of work and rate of wages. Con- 
sequently, although the subject matter of 
wage rates is generally within the compe- 
tence of provincial legislatures, this au- 
thority does not extend to the regulation 
and control of the scale of wages to be 
paid by an interprovincial undertaking. 


Summary of Facts 


Mr. Justice Martland, rendering the 
judgment for the Court, noted the fol- 
lowing circumstances of the dispute. 

The Quebec Minimum Wage Com- 
mission, the appellant in the case at bar, 
claimed the sum of $53,473.64, which 
was the amount of a levy which the 
Commission sought to impose upon the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada in 
respect of the year 1959, pursuant to 
By-Law B1, 1947, enacted by the said 
Commission by virtue of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Act. The sum claimed was one 
tenth of 1 per cent of the wages paid to 
the company’s employees purportedly 
governed by an ordinance of the Com- 
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mission. The authority to enact the ordi- 
nance is contained in Section 13 of the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Act, which pro- 
vides that: 
The Commission may, by ordinance, 
determine, for stated periods of time 
and for designated territories, the rate 
of minimum wage payable to any 
category of employees indicated by it, 
the terms of payment, working hours, 
conditions of apprenticeship, the pro- 
portion between the number of skilled 
workmen and that of apprentices in 
any stated undertaking, the classifica- 
tion of the operations, and the other 
working conditions deemed in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act. 


Submissions and Issues Involved 


The Bell Telephone Company con- 
tended that it is not subject to the levy 
because the provisions of the ordinance, 
and of the statute pursuant to which the 
ordinance was enacted, cannot apply to 
it, because the company is an undertak- 
ing of the kind described in subsections 
10(a) and (c) of Section 92 of the 
British North America Act. The matter 
to be determined by the Court was 
whether the Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
could apply to an undertaking that is 
within paras. (a), (b) or (c) of subsec- 
tion 10 of Section 92 of the British 
North America Act. 

Three of the judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench held that the fixing of a 
minimum wage, and the regulation of 
the other matters provided for in the 
Minimum Wage Act could, in relation to 
the emplovees of such an undertaking, 
be effected only by the Parliament of 
Canada. The other two members of the 
Court, although maintaining that the pro- 
vincial legislation would be applicable 


in the absence of legislation by the fed- 
eral parliament, were of the opinion that 
the key section of the Act, s. 13, did, in 
fact, conflict with the provisions of the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

The Commission’s submission was that 
the legislation in question did apply to 
the Bell Telephone Company until the 
federal parliament occupied the field, and 
that this was not done until the enact- 
ment, on March 18, 1965, of the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code. 


Provisions of the B.N.A. Act 


The relevant provisions of the British 

North America Act are as follows: 

91. “. . . it is hereby declared that 
(notwithstanding anything in this Act) 
the exclusive Legislative Authority of 
the Parliament of Canada extends to 
all matters coming within the classes 
of subjects next hereinafter enumer- 
ated; that is to say, .. 

(29) Such classes of subjects as are ex- 
pressly excepted in the Enumeration 
of the classes of subjects by this Act 
assigned exclusively to the Legislatures 
of the Provinces. 


92. In each Province the Legislature may 
exclusively make Laws in relation to 
Matters coming within the Classes of 
Subjects next hereinafter enumerated; 
that is to say, . 

(10) Local Works and Undertakings 
other than such as are of the follow- 
ing classes: 

(a) Lines of Steam or’ other Ships, 
Railways, Canals, Telegraphs, and 
other Works and Undertakings con- 
necting the Province with any other or 
others of the Provinces, or extending 
beyond the limits of the Province; 
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(b) Lines of Steam Ships between 
the Province and any British or For- 
eign Country; 

(c) Such works as, although wholly 
situate within the Province, are before 
or after their Execution declared by 
the Parliament of Canada to be for 
the general advantage of Canada or 
for the Advantage of Two or more of 
the Provinces. 


Undertaking under Federal Control 


Mr. Justice Martland noted that the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Act is a statute 
which, inter alia, purports to regulate to 
an extent the wages to be paid by the 
Bell Telephone Company to its employ- 
ees. If the regulation of the wages paid 
to its employees by an undertaking with- 
in the excepted classes in S. 92(10) is a 
“matter” coming within those classes of 
subjects, then, by virtue of S. 91(29), it 
is within the exclusive legislative author- 
ity of the Canadian Parliament. 


The question was, therefore, What 
“matters” are within the classes of legis- 
lative subjects defined in that paragraph? 
In the opinion of Mr. Justice Martland, 
these “matters” extend beyond the mere 
physical structure of, e.g. a railway or a 
telegraph system. The words “works” and 
“undertakings” are to be read disjunc- 
tively (Attorney-General for Ontario v. 
Winner, (L.G. 1954, p. 559)) and the 
word “undertaking” has been defined in 
te Regulation and Control of Radio 
Communication in Canada, (1932) A.C. 
304 at 315 in the following way: 

“Undertaking” is not a physical thing, 

but is an arrangement under which, of 

course, physical things are used. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Martland, 
all matters that are a vital part of the 
operation of an interprovincial undertak- 
ing as a going concern are matters that 
are subject to the exclusive legislative 
control of the federal parliament within 
S. 91(29) of the BNA Act. Conse- 
quently, the regulation and control of the 
scale of wages to be paid by an inter- 
provincial undertaking, such as that of 
the Bell Telephone Company, is a matter 
for exclusive federal control. 

Mr. Justice Martland adopted the fol- 
lowing statement made by Mr. Justice 
Abbott of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in the Reference as to the Validity of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
Peation Acta (L.G. 1955, p..952)% 

The right to strike and the right 
to bargain collectively are now gener- 
ally recognized, and the determination 
of such matters as hours of work, rates 
of wages, working conditions and the 
like, is in my opinion a vital part of 
the management and operation of any 
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commercial or industrial undertaking. 
This being so, the power to regulate 
such matters, in the case of undertak- 
ings which fall within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, lies with Par- 
liament and not with the Provincial 
Legislatures. 


In reviewing various authorities Mr. 
Justice Martland referred to two de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of Canada 
that in his opinion, bore a close relation- 
ship to the circumstances of the case at 
bar. 


In the Reference re the Minimum 
Wage Act of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan (L.G. 1948, p. 631), the question 
was whether the Act in question applied 
to one Leo Fleming, who had been hired 
temporarily and paid by a postmistress of 
a revenue post office at Maple Creek, 
Saskatchewan. It was held that it did not 
apply, even though Parliament had not 
dealt with the subject by legislation. In 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Martland, the 
conclusion in this case was properly 
stated in the headnote, as follows: 


The employee became employed in 
the business of the Post Office of 
Canada and therefore part of the 
Postal Service. His wages were, as 
such, within the exclusive legislative 
field of the Parliament of Canada, and 
any encroachment by provincial legis- 
lation on that subject, must be looked 
upon as being ultra vires, whether or 
not Parliament has or has not dealt 
with the subject by legislation. 


Mr. Justice Martland saw no difference 
in principle between the position of an 
employee hired and paid, not by the 
Crown, but by an individual, but who 
was engaged in the Postal Service, S. 
91(5), and an employee of an inter- 
provincial undertaking, S. 91(29) and 
S. 92(10), in relation to the exclusive 
power of the federal parliament to legis- 
late regarding his wage rate. 

In the Reference as to the Validity of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, referred to above, the 
Court had to consider the validity of 
federal legislation in the field of labour 
relations applicable to businesses within 
the legislative authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. The Act in question 
was held to be within the federal power, 
and the decision, in Mr. Justice Mart- 
land’s view, did recognize that that 
field constituted an essential part of the 
operation of such an undertaking. 


Appeal Dismissed 


Mr. Justice Martland agreed with this 
view. In his opinion, regulation of the 
field of employer and employee relation- 
ships in an undertaking such as that of 


the Bell Telephone Company, as in the 
case of the regulation of the rates that 
they charge to their customers, is a “mat- 
ter” coming within the class of subject 
defined in S. 92(10)(a), and being so, 
is within the exclusive legislative juris- 
diction of the Parliament of Canada. 
Consequently, any provincial legislation 
in that field, although valid in respect of 
employers not within exclusive federal 
legislative jurisdiction, cannot apply to 
an employer who is within that exclusive 
control. 


The Supreme Court of Canada dis- 
missed the appeal and upheld the decision 
of the Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench 
(Appeal Side). Commission du Salaire 
Minimum vy. Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, 66 CLLC, para. 14,154. 


B.C, SUPREME. COURT 


On May 25, 1966 Mr. Justice Munroe 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled that when the shares of a company 
that was subject to a collective agreement 
had been bought by another company, 
but this transaction was not the sale, 
lease or transfer of “business,” the pur- 
chasing company is not bound by the 
collective agreement. 


Summary of Facts 


On July 2, 1965 the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union, Local 580, 
was certified under the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act as bargaining agent 
for certain employees of Reitmier Truck 
Lines Limited. On July 8, 1965 a collec- 
tive agreement was entered into between 
the Reitmier Company and Local 580. 
The agreement contained the following 
provision: 

In the event the business or part 
thereof is sold, leased, transferred, 
taken over by sale, lease assignment, 
receivership or bankruptcy proceeding, 
or where the business or part let out 
to a contractor; or where the stock or 
equipment of a business is sold, leased, 
transferred, out of the usual course of 
the business, the purchaser, lessee, 
transferee, contractor or subcontractor 
shall continue to be subject to the 
terms and conditions of this Agree- 
ment for the life thereof, as if no 
changes had occurred as if it had been 
signed by him. 


Company’s Shares Sold 


On October 1, 1965 D.S. Scott Trans- 
port Limited purchased all the issued 
shares of the Reitmier Company and 
took over its management. At that time 
the Scott Company was a party to a 
collective agreement made with the Gen- 
eral Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, 
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Local No. 31, which required the em- 
ployees of the Scott Company, as a 
condition of employment, to become 
members of Local 31 within 14 days of 
obtaining employment with the Scott 
Company, and to remain as members of 
the said union. 


Employees Hired by Purchaser 


On October 16, 1965, 26 employees of 
Reitmier were informed at a meeting that 
the Scott Company had purchased all 
the issued shares of the Reitmier Com- 
pany and that hereafter Reitmier would 
have no employees. All Reitmier em- 
ployees were invited to apply for a job 
with the Scott Company the same day, 
and were informed that only those who 
applied the same day would be given a 
job and have the seniority preserved vis- 
a-vis Scott employees. Also, Reitmier 
employees were informed at that meet- 
ing that Local 31 had agreed to admit 
all of them into membership without 
payment of any initiation fee, if they 
joined the union within 14 days. 

Reitmier employees accepted this of- 
fer, applied to Scott for employment, 
and joined Local 31 of the General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union. Thus, the 
effect of certification granted to Local 
580 was apparently nullified and became 
of no practical value since it covered 
no one. 

The Reitmier Company remained in 
business as a common carrier with the 
assets that it owned at the time of pur- 
chase by the Scott Company. These as- 
sets included 13 tractors, 15 trailers and 
the license granted to it by the public 
utilities commission of British Columbia. 
It has retained its good will. It continued 
to carry on its business in the same 
manner as it did prior to the purchase. 
[t solicited business and kept its own 
books of account. It continued to send 
invoices to its customers, and collected 
its accounts receivable and was paying 
its debts. Its trucks continued to carry 
freight. Its corporate entity remained in- 
tact, separate and apart from the Scott 
Company. Its operations remained indis- 
tinguishable from those carried on by it 
before the day of purchase, save in one 
respect—it had claimed to have no em- 
ployees at all. 

Those who drove vehicles owned by 
Reitmier and bearing its name, like those 
engaged in administering and managing 
its affairs, drew their wages and salaries 
not from Reitmier, but from the Scott 
Company. The Reitmier Company had 
no payroll. Everyone was on the Scott 
Company’s payroll. The Reitmier Com- 
pany was supposed to compensate the 
Scott Company for all such services by 
a formula not explained in detail. 
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Injunction Sought 


Local 580, which had a collective 
agreement with the Reitmier Company 
before the Company’s shares were sold 
to the Scott Company, brought an action 
against the Reitmier Company, the Scott 
Company and Local 31 for declarations 
and an injunction based upon the said 
collective agreement. 

The defendants claimed it could not 
be said that any breach of the collective 
agreement entered into with Local 580 
had occurred. The Reitmier Company 
conceded that this collective agreement 
would be still in full force and effect, 
and that the Reitmier Company would 
be bound to honour its commitments 
thereunder if it had any employees—but 
it alleged that, since the purchase of its 
shares by the Scott Company, it had no 
employees. 

Section 12(11) of the British Colum- 
bia Labour Relations Act reads as fol- 
lows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (10), where a business or 
part thereof is sold, leased, or trans- 
ferred, the purchaser, lessee, or trans- 
feree is bound by all the proceedings 
under this Act before the date of the 
sale, lease, or transfer, and the pro- 
ceedings shall continue as if no change 
had occurred; and if a collective agree- 
ment was in force, that agreement 
continues to bind the purchaser, lessee, 
or transferee to the same extent as if 
it had been signed by him. 


The Reitmier Company had been in- 
corporated under the British Columbia 
Companies Act. The Scott Company had 
been incorporated under the Companies 
Act (now the Corporations Act) of On- 
tario and had been registered as an 
extra-provincial company in the prov- 
inces of British Columbia and Quebec, 
and had been licensed as a common car- 
rier in every province through which it 
travels from British Columbia to New 
Brunswick, and in some of the United 
States of America. Its head office is in 
Ontario. 

The relations between the Scott Com- 
pany and its employees are governed not 
by any provincial statutes but by the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, because it is an under- 
taking connecting the provinces. The 
federal Act contains no such provision 
as S. 12(11) of the British Columbia 
Act. 


Plaintiff Submission 


Mr. Justice Munroe, in his reasons for 
judgment, summarized the arguments 
submitted by Local 580 in the following 
way: 


(1) The drivers of vehicles who 
prior to October 16, 1965 (when they 
applied to the Scott Company for em- 
ployment) belonged to Local 580, and 
who since then had driven vehicles 
belonging to the Reitmier Company, 
are still employees of Reitmier for the 
purposes of the Labour Relations Act 
and collective bargaining. 

(2) Alternatively, if they had not 
since October 1, 1965 (when Reit- 
mier’s shares were sold to the Scott 
Company) been employees of Reit- 
mier, they are still covered by the col- 
lective agreement between Local 580 
and Reitmier, and this agreement is 
still binding upon Reitmier and Scott 
by virtue of Section 12 of the B.C. La- 
bour Relations Act. 


(3) Reitmier has remained a pro- 
vincial undertaking, and its business 
has not been integrated with that of 
Scott so as to transform it into an 
interprovincial undertaking falling 
under federal jurisdiction. 


Identity of Employer 


Dealing with the first submission, Mr. 
Justice Munroe had to answer the ques- 
tion, By whom are the 26 drivers in 
question now employed, for purposes of 
the Labour Relations Act? He noted that 
the 26 employees in question had been, 
since October 16, 1965 the employees of 
Scott and not of Reitmier. Since then, 
only the Scott Company had had the 
authority to terminate their services, and 
it had been exercising full and complete 
control over them, despatching them as 
it saw fit. 

Then there was the question as to 
whether such employment is a sham or 
subterfuge on the part of Reitmier or 
Scott to circumvent the collective agree- 
ment made between Local 580 and 
Reitmier, or to circumvent the Act. Is 
the Scott Company a mere service agen- 
cy of Reitmier? 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Munroe, 
if it was such a subterfuge, it was one 
to which the employees themselves were 
parties. They acquiesced in the termina- 
tion of their employment with Reitmier, 
and entered into contracts of employment 
with the Scott Company and elected to 
join Local 31. None of them appeared 
at the trial to complain of coercion or 
other impropriety. They were now em- 
ployed by the Scott Company with their 
consent. 

It could not be said, Mr. Justice Mun- 
roe pointed out, that industrial peace or 
the other purposes of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act referred to in Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers Int. Union vy. Im- 
perial Oil Ltd. and Atty.-Gen. of B.C. 
(L.G. 1964, p. 41) would be served by 
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directing that these employees should 
cease to be members of Local 31 and 
that they reinstate themselves into Local 
580, in the absence of any evidence that 
such is the desire of the employees con- 
cerned. Mr. Justice Munroe held that 
the employees in question had been, since 
October 16, 1965 the “employees” of the 
Scott Company for all purposes. 


No Sale of Business 


Regarding the submission that Section 
12(11) of the B.C. Labour Relations 
Act, quoted above, governed the transac- 
tion in question, Mr. Justice Munroe 
reached the conclusion that the transac- 
tion was simply a sale of shares and was 
not the sale, lease or transfer of ‘‘a busi- 
ness or part thereof,” and that the Scott 
Company was not the purchaser, lessee 
or transferee of a business or part 
thereof. 

Mr. Justice Munroe maintained that 
the sale of shares of a company is not 
the sale of a business within the meaning 
of Section 12(11) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Accordingly, he declared that 
the collective agreement between Reit- 
mier and Local 580 was not binding 
upon the Scott Company by statute, and 
that, in the absence of any contractual 
obligation, the Scott Company was not 
bound by its terms. 


This conclusion Mr. Justice Munroe 
reached after considering the authorities 
including Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America Local 44 v. Nat. Paper Box 
Ltd. and Burnaby Paper Board Ltd. 
(1964) 48 W.W.R. 547; Re Parkhill 
Furniture & Bedding Ltd. (L.G. 1961, p. 
158; 1961, p. 477); Reg. v. Ont. Labour 
Relations Board; Ex parte Kitchener 
Food Market Ltd. (1966) 54 D.L.R. 
(2d) W219: 


A Provincial Undertaking 


Mr. Justice Munroe found, upon the 
evidence, that the Reitmier Company had 
not become an integral part of or neces- 
sarily incidental to the Scott Company’s 
operations so as to bring its activities re- 
specting labour relations under federal 
jurisdiction. It is true, he noted, that 
Reitmier’s fleet of vehicles operating 
within British Columbia generated freight 
business for Scott, and was therefore a 
valuable supplement to Scott’s interpro- 
vincial business. 

But that fact alone did not justify a 
finding either that it is an integral part 
of, or is necessarily incidental to the 
work and business of the Scott Company 
in the face of the evidence that the 
Reitmier Company’s vehicles are not 
licensed to haul freight elsewhere than 


in British Columbia except on an irregu- 
lar, and infrequent single-trip permit 
basis. Mr. Justice Munroe found their 
undertakings separate and divisible. 


Certification Inapplicable 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Munroe, 
there was one final reason why Local 
580 could not succeed in its action—it 
was certified as bargaining agent for 
certain employees of the Reitmier Com- 
pany employed at the address stated in 
the certificate. Since October 16, 1965 
no employee had been employed at that 
address, having been moved to the busi- 
ness premises of the Scott Company in 
another municipality. Unless and until 
the certification of Local 580 was 
amended by the Labour Relations Board, 
it could not apply to the employees in 
question in any event. 


Action Dismissed 


The action for declarations and an 
injunction based upon a collective agree- 
ment was dismissed. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, Local 580 yv. Reitmier 
Truck Lines Ltd., D.S. Scott Transport 
Limited and General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local No. 31 (1966) 
ST W:W.Rw Part 2) p: 104266 CLEC 
para. 14,141. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Special holiday provisions for longshoremen issued by the federal Government 


Nova Scotia raises minimum wage rates 


New regulations under the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code _ established 
special general holiday provisions for 
longshoremen who customarily work for 
a number of employers in a month. 

In Nova Scotia, amendments to the 
minimum wage orders increased almost 
all rates by 5 cents an hour. 

In Ontario, new regulations were is- 
sued for the radio and television service 
technician trade. Special negotiating pro- 
cedures were established for employees 
of the Liquor Licence Board and the 
Liquor Control Board. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code 


Under an amendment to the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code, regulations 
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were made on December 15 dealing with 
general holidays with pay for longshore- 
men. 

The amendment, which received Royal 
Assent on December 14, adds a new 
part, Part IV-A, to the Code to deal 
with “multi-employer employment.” 
“Multi-employer employment” means 
employment in an occupation or trade 
in which, by custom, any or all of the 
employees would, in the usual course of 
a working month, ordinarily be employed 
by more than one employer. The term 
may be defined more specifically by reg- 
ulations. Such employees, because of the 
custom of their work, would not usually 
be able to meet the employment and 
service requirements set out in Parts III 
and IV of the Code. The effect of the 
amendment is that, where regulations 
are made under Part IV-A, the rules 


governing general holidays and annual 
vacations set out in those regulations will 
take the place of the general rules in 
Part III and Part IV of the Code. 

The regulations (SOR/66-573 gazetted 
December 28) deal with general holi- 
days with pay for longshoremen in multi- 
employer employment. They provide for 
two situations—one when employees are 
paid through a “multi-employer unit” 
designated by the Minister of Labour, 
and the other when employees are paid 
by the individual employers for whom 
they work from time to time. 

To be designated as a multi-employer 
unit, an association of employers must 
satisfy the Minister that it has set up a 
central pay office to keep employment 
records and to pay wages, including gen- 
eral holiday pay, as required by the 
regulations, on behalf of the members. 
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A longshoreman employed by a mem- 
ber of a multi-employer unit is entitled 
to pay for a general holiday if he was 
entitled to wages for at least 15 days or 
120 hours in the 30 calendar days im- 
mediately preceding the holiday. Pay for 
the general holiday is to be not less 
than eight times his basic hourly wage 
rate, defined to exclude any premium or 
bonus rates. 

In the second case, where there is no 
multi-employer unit, a longshoreman is 
entitled to a specified percentage of his 
earnings in lieu of general holidays. On 
each pay day, he must be paid by his 
employer an amount equal to 3 per cent 
of his basic rate of wages multiplied by 
the number of hours he has worked for 
that employer in the pay period. 

In both cases, an employee who is 
required to work on a general holiday is 
to be paid at not less than one and one 
half times his basic rate of wages for 
the time worked by him on that day. 


ALBERTA 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


New regulations under the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act governing the 
trades of steamfitter, plumber and sheet 
metal mechanic amended the definitions 
of these trades. 

In particular, the definitions of the 
trades of steamfitter and plumber have 
been expanded, effective April 1, 1967. 

The amendments were gazetted as Alta. 
Reg. 375/66 to 377/66 on November 15. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The special regulations respecting cer- 
tificates of proficiency in the plumbing, 
steamfitting and pipefitting, and sprinkler 
fitting trades have been amended with 
respect to the period of qualifying time 
required for an applicant for a certificate 
of proficiency. The minimum number of 
hours of experience required in any of 
these trades is now 10,000 hours instead 
of 8,000. 

The amendment, B.C. 238/66, was 
gazetted on November 24. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Minimum Wage Act 


In Nova Scotia, amendments to the 
general minimum wage order, and the 
three occupational orders gazetted on 
November 30, increased almost all mini- 
mum rates by 5 cents an hour, effective 
from January 1, 1967. 

In the general order and the order 
for beauty parlours, where rates are 
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fixed on a zone basis, there were also 
a few changes in zone boundaries. New 
Glasgow and the surrounding area within 
a radius of 10 miles were removed from 
Zone IB and placed in Zone JA. This 
zone now comprises Halifax-Dartmouth, 
Sydney and New Glasgow and all sur- 
rounding area within a 10-mile radius of 
each of these cities. Zone IB now con- 
sists of Truro, Amherst, and Yarmouth 
and surrounding area (5-mile radius). 
Zone II consists of all parts of the 
province not included in Zone JA and 
Zone IB. 


As a result of this re-zoning, increases 
in minimum rates were higher for em- 
ployees in the New Glasgow area than 
those for workers in other places. Rates 
for employees subject to the general order 
were increased by 10 cents. In beauty 
parlours in this area, the minimum for 
experienced employees was increased by 
15 cents, and the minimum for inex- 
perienced employees by 10 cents. 

In Zone IA of the general order, rates 
remain unchanged, except for the in- 
clusion of New Glasgow. Minimums for 
Zone IB and for Zone II were increased 
by 5 cents an hour. 

The amendments to the beauty par- 
lour order increased minimum rates by 
5 cents an hour and, at the same time, 
reduced the overtime standard. The mini- 
mum now payable for hours in excess 
of 48 in a week is now one and one 
half the minimum hourly rate, instead of 
one and one half the regular rate. 

Rates for time workers in logging and 
forest operations and for employees in 
road building and heavy construction 
were also increased by 5 cents an hour. 

The minimum rates now in effect in 
Nova Scotia are summarized below. 


General Minimum Wage Order 


ZONE IA 


Rate an Hour 
Male Female 
Experienced 
17 years of ageandover 1.10  .85 
Inexperienced 
17 years of age and over; 
and persons from 14th 
birthday until 17th 
birthday 


ZONE, IB 


Rate an Hour 
Male Female 
Experienced 
17 years of ageandover 1.05  .80 
Inexperienced 
17 years of age and over; 
and persons from 14th 
birthday until 17th 
birthday 


ZONE I 


Experienced 
17 years ofageandover .95  .70 


Inexperienced 
17 years of age and over; 
and persons from 14th 
birthday until 17th 
birthday ues. se eee COs coe 


Order for Beauty Parlours 


ZONE IA 
Rate an Hour 
Experienced a= e.e09 27am 90 
Inexperienced 
Birste Set OnN TiS eee eee No set rate 
Second ss.imMonths sss .40 
hind Semon iS saeeeeeee [65 
ZONE IB 
Rate an Hour 
Experienced ae .80 
Inexperienced 
EirsteseimnonthS eee No set rate 
Second 3 months ............ 35 
hindi months se .60 
ZONE II 
EX PETIeNCed ont einen aghb) 
Inexperienced 
inst mOnthsa ee No set rate 
Second ssa mlOnthsaee 35 
SDhirdes emnOnt hse 50 


Order for Logging and Forest Operations 


$1.10 an hour 
$210 a month 


Time) WOrkers= ee 
Guards, kitchen help, etc. 


Order for Road Building and 
Heavy Construction 


All employees ................ $1.15 an hour 


ONTARIO 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1964 


The first regulations to be issued in 
Ontario for the trade of radio and tele- 
vision service technician were gazetted 
as O. Reg. 336/66 on November 19. 


In these regulations, the radio and tele- 
vision service technician trade is desig- 
nated a certified trade, which means 
that a certificate of qualification is now 
compulsory in this trade. An exception 
is, however, made for persons already 
engaged in the trade. 


An apprenticeship training program 
has been established and all newcomers 
to the trade must register as apprentices 
within three months. The training pro- 
gram consists of four periods of 2,000 
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hours each. It will include full-time edu- 
cational day classes at a Provincial In- 
stitute of Trades, or an equivalent course 
of training and instruction approved by 
the Director of Apprenticeship, and 
practical training and instruction by an 
employer in the courses contained in the 
schedule to the regulations. 

As provided in the Act, time credits 
may be allowed for approved training 
courses. If an apprentice holds a Sec- 
ondary School Graduation Diploma, his 
term of apprenticeship will be reduced 
to four periods of 1,500 hours each. 

An apprentice who has completed an 
electronics course approved by the Di- 
rector will be granted two hours credit 
for each hour of instruction and training 
completed at the trade school up to a 
maximum of two periods. The balance 
of his apprenticeship is to be completed 
in two periods of practical training and 
instruction provided by the employer. 

During his first period of training, 
an apprentice whose term of apprentice- 
ship consists of four periods of 2,000 
hours each must be paid not less than 
40 per cent of the hourly wage payable 
to a journeyman employed by the same 
employer. This must be increased to 50 
per cent during the second period, to 
60 per cent during the third, and to 80 
per cent during the fourth. If an ap- 
prentice holds a Secondary School Grad- 
uation Diploma, the corresponding per- 
centages are 50, 60, 70 and 80. 


An apprentice whose term has been 
reduced because he has completed an 
electronics course must be paid at least 
60 per cent of the journeyman’s rate 
during the first period and 80 per cent 
during the second. 


Liquor Control Act 


Special negotiation and arbitration pro- 
cedures have been established for em- 
ployees of the Liquor Control Board of 
Ontario and the Liquor Licence Board 
of Ontario by new regulations under the 
Liquor Control Act. These employees 
had been excluded from the negotiating 
procedures previously established for the 
majority of employees of the Ontario 
government. 


In the new regulations (O. Reg. 
318/66 gazetted October 29), the Liquor 
Control Board of Ontario and the Liquor 
Licence Board of Ontario Employees’ 
Association is recognized as the Associa- 
tion representing the majority of the em- 
ployees in these two agencies. 

Procedures are to be similar to those 
already established for other employees 
of the provincial government. There is 
to be a Negotiating Council composed of 
three Crown employees appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, who will 
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represent the “official side,” and three 
members of the Association who will 
represent the “staff side.” The chairman, 
also appointed by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, will not be a member of 
the Council nor will he have the right 
to vote. 


The Council is authorized to negotiate 
concerning terms of employment—in- 
cluding working conditions, remunera- 
tion, leaves and hours of work—that 
may be put on the agenda at the request 
of either side. 


In case of a stalemate, the chairman 
must refer the matter to the Minister of 
Labour, who has discretionary authority 
to appoint a mediator within 15 days. 
If a mediator is appointed, he must re- 
port to the chairman of the Council 
within 30 days. 


If a mediator is not appointed, or if 
the mediator is unable to bring about an 
agreement, the matter will be referred 
to the Liquor Control and Liquor Licence 
Arbitration Board. This Board will be 
composed of one member designated 
from time to time by the official side 
of the Negotiating Council, and one 
person nominated by the staff side, with 
a neutral chairman appointed for a re- 
newable term of two years. 


Any decision of the Arbitration Board 
is to be sent to the Chairman of the 
Negotiating Council, who must transmit 
it immediately to the appropriate au- 
thority to be implemented. 








Older Workers 


Continued from page 125 


he has to do, and can operate his con- 
trols in the most effective manner.” 


Design Factors 


The section on design factors includes 
layout, seating, instrument displays, 
compatibility of controls and displays, 
and design of controls. Examples, both 
good and bad, have been freely used. 
One of special interest concerns a pro- 
duction line that was lowered, with the 
operatives seated. These relatively small 
changes resulted in greater productivity, 
a saving of working space, and a greater 
satisfaction on the part of the labour 
force. A large section is devoted to de- 
sign characteristics of controls, with dis- 
cussion on the various types, such as 
cranks, handwheels, knobs, levers, joy- 
sticks, pedals and push buttons, together 
with the normal forces available in var- 
ious positions and the degree of accuracy 
obtainable. 

Environmental factors covered include 
temperature and humidity, noise, visa- 


bility and vibration. Each is dealt with 
in detail, and its effects discussed. 

Organizational factors include the or- 
ganization of work, inspection, shift 
work and age. There are also reported 
results of experiments to determine the 
best work and rest period relationships 
for various types of operation, to give 
the greatest output. On the subject of 
age, the author points out that in 1958, 
some 52 per cent of those employed in 
British manufacturing industry were 40 
years of age or over, and that in spite 
of much research on the effects of aging, 
industry generally is only now begin- 
ning to take note of the problem. 





Labour (Safety) Code 


Continued from page 83 


been complied with. In such cases, how- 
ever, the employer has a right of appeal. 

Penalties are provided in the Code for 
violations of the legislation. An employer 
may be fined a maximum of $5,000, 
with the alternative of a maximum of 
One year’s imprisonment, or he may be 
both fined and imprisoned. An employee 
who fails to take the prescribed pre- 
cautions for his own safety, or that of 
his fellow workers, may be guilty of an 
offence punishable on summary convic- 
tion. Proceedings against an individual 
employee may not, however, be taken 
without the consent of the Minister. 

If an employer is convicted of an 
offence, every person responsible for the 
breach will be liable, on summary con- 
viction, to a fine of up to $100, or one 
month in jail, or both. 

The passage of this act completes the 
Canada Labour Code. The act provides 
for the assembly and consolidation as one 
act, under that title, of the following five 
acts: the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code, the Canada Labour (Safety) Code, 
and Female Employees Equal Pay Act, 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, and the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


Alcan employees accept 
record wage increase 


The President of the National Federa- 
tion of Metal Trades (CNTU), Adrien 
Plourde, described the pay increase re- 
ceived by the 9,000 Quebec employees 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada 
in October as the highest in the metal 
industry in North America. The increase 
will give workers an average $1,169 to 
$2,001 raise over a two-year period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


By the Unemployment Insurance 
and Pensions Section 
Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Number of Claimants Higher at End of October 


Than Total of 165,000 at End of September 


Claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefit at the end of October 1966 
numbered 184,000, which was nearly 
12 per cent higher than the total of 
165,000 at the end of September, and 
about 14,000, or 8 per cent higher than 
the number of claimants a year earlier. 
Males made up the greater part of the 
increase compared with both the pre- 
vious month and the previous year, and 
consequently there was a slight increase 
in the proportion of males in the total 
at the end of October. 


Half the claimants at the end of Oc- 
tober had begun to claim during the 
month, and about two out of every three 
of these were males. Among those on 
claim for more than four weeks, men 
and women were about equal in num- 
bers. In both groups of claimants, how- 
ever, Women outnumbered men in On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces. 

As happened last month, most of the 
increase compared with 1965 occurred 
in British Columbia, and it was concen- 
trated among the males. This was largely 


Count of claimants at month-end, 1965 and 1966, showing absolute and percentage changes 
and proportions of the absolute change attributable to males. 

















Per cent 
Absolute Per cent Males 
Month 1966 1965 Change Change in col. (3) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Januaryatees See 511,768 547,842 — 36,074 — 6.6 92.2 
February 2 eee ee 530,450 559,234 —28,784 — 5.1 92.3 
Marchi: i2. Aa aes 498 ,013 538,978 — 40,965 — 7.6 87.1 
Arle eee ccc eee ee 413,901 462,929 — 49,028 —10.6 87.8 
Maye 5 ee ee eee 217,610 229 ,467 —11,857 — 5.2 86.6 
JUG A. ence ee 181,311 180,690 + 621 + 0.3 112.4 
DULY sctck cee ee coecicez eran eee eee 195,996 184,426 +11,570 + 6.3 80.1 
AVQUStie seat icce ee eee 187,172 172,451 +14,721 + 8.5 70.8 
Septembersie.. An. eee 164,877 157,323 + 7,554 + 4.8 62.7 
Octoberice ts eee 184,302 170,408 +13,894 + 8.2 Gir 
Summary Table 
Cumulative Data 
1966 
January 12 months 
October September October to ending 
Activity 1966 1966 1965 October October 
thousands 
Insured population as at month-end.. — 4,405 4,286 — = 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 
BIO tal eeetreet cs stectics Geer 86 73 83 1,144 ib SSi1/ 
lititia Meee. <:. a) De eee ee 60 52 Si 862 i GG 
Renewalee. 2). aes. eee 26 Di 26 282 380 
Claimants reporting to local offices.. 184 165 170 309* Bes 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 130 122 108 255* 241* 
NWVEEKsiCOmMpensatedee ss ee eeeeene 518 513 431 10,547 11,943 
Benelitapaid aon. eeet eee $12,336 122265 10,223 258,588 292,386 
J NETANRO VME NY OTST TU or corto nctceneee $ 23.82 23.93 23.70 24.52 24.48 





*Monthly average. 
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due to layoffs in the forest industry be- 
cause of a drop in the demand for wood 
products. In the Prairie Provinces, there 
were some 1,000 fewer claimants than 
a year earlier, but most of the decline 
was in male claimants in Manitoba. In 
all other provinces, the number of claim- 
ants increased. 

October was the fifth successive month 
in which the number of claimants was 
higher than in 1965. This was in direct 
contrast to the first half of the year, 
when the numbers were consistently 
lower than in the year before. The turn- 
ing point occurred in June, although in 
that month the change was slight. 

During the first five months of 1966, 
between 85 and 90 per cent of the de- 
cline from the previous year was among 
male claimants. In the next five months, 
however, females began to account for 
more of the increase, and they amounted 
to between 20 and 30 per cent of it 
between July and October. 

The adjacent table shows the changes 
in numbers and percentages between the 
total claimants at the end of each month 
in 1965 and 1966 respectively. Changes 
in the percentage of males in the increase 
for each month are shown in the fifth 
column. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were about 86,000 initial and 
renewal claims during October, compared 
with 73,000 in September and 83,000 
in October 1965. More than 95 per cent 
of the claims in October 1966 were made 
by persons who were separated from em- 
ployment during the month, and about 
4 per cent were by persons whose benefit 
rights had terminated and who were 
seeking an extension of rights. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 130,000 in 
October, 122,000 in September and 
108,000 in October 1965. 

Benefit payments totalled $12,336,000 
in October, $12,265,000 in September 
and $10,223,000 in October 1965. 

The average weekly payment was 
$23.82 in October, $23.93 in September 
and $23.70 in October 1965. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2592 


The relevant facts of this case are set 
out fully in the insurance officer’s appeal 
to the Umpire: 


On September 3, 1965 the claimant 
made a renewal claim stating that he 
was laid off due to a work shortage 
on September 2, 1965. He advised that 
he received vacation pay in an amount 
of $366.80. The evidence on file when 
the claim was first reviewed by the 
insurance officer indicated that the 
claimant was placed on holidays by his 
employer from August 8 to 14, 1965. 
He worked from August 16, 1965 to 
September 2. The general plant holi- 
day period occurred from August 16 
to August 28, during which time the 
claimant was required to work. 


There was no evidence on file to 
indicate that the claimant was placed 
on holidays by his employer for any 
period following his last day worked 
on September 2, and the moneys re- 
ceived for vacation pay had apparently 
no effect on the claim made on Sep- 
tember 2, as no general continuous 
holiday was scheduled to commence 
within 6 weeks after the reported lay- 
off on September 2. The insurance 
officer consequently allowed the claim. 


On November 12, the local office 
became aware that the claimant had 
been placed on paid holidays [from] 
September 5 to 11, so that his contract 
of service was continuing, and he had 
received his usual remuneration for 
that week. The evidence now indicated 
that the claimant was placed on holi- 
days [from] August 8 to 14, worked 
from August 16 to September 2 and 
earned $106, $125.88 and $101.76 
respectively for the three-week period, 
and was then placed on _ holidays 
[from] September 5 to 11. 


On the basis of this new informa- 
tion, the insurance officer reviewed 
the claim and disqualified the claimant 
from September 5 to 11... . In his 
opinion, the contract of service con- 
tinued during the period the claimant 
was placed on holidays by his em- 
ployer, and [he] received his usual 
remuneration for a full working week. 


The claimant appealed on _ the 
ground that he was on a designated 
holiday period commencing August 8, 
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and [that] the vacation pay should 
have been allocated to the consecutive 
weeks of August 8, 15, 22 and 29. 
According to his Union representative, 
the claimant based his appeal on the 
Umpire’s decision CUB-2475. The 
board upheld the appeal on the ground 
that the holiday pay had to be allo- 
cated to consecutive weeks under Reg- 
ulation 173(6) in accordance with 
CUB24ATS. 2. . 


In reply to a query made after the 
hearing before the board of referees, the 
employer stated that the claimant’s desig- 
nated weeks of vacation were August 8 
to August 14, and September 5 to Sep- 
tember 12. Vacation pay allocated to the 
latter week of vacation amounted to 
$104.80, and the employee returned to 
work on September 13. 


In his appeal to the Umpire the in- 
surance officer contended that the board 
erred in concluding that the jurisprudence 
established in CUB-2475 applied to the 
present case, and that the claimant’s 
vacation pay should be allocated to the 
weeks commencing August 8, 15, 22 and 
20% 


He further contended that the board 
apparently did not give adequate con- 
sideration to the evidence that all em- 
ployees required to work during the gen- 
eral plant holiday period were assigned 
a definite vacation period to be liquidated 
before or after the general holiday pe- 
riod. The claimant had been designated 
holidays of one week from August 8 to 
14, and one week commencing Septem- 
Inge Sie 

Evidence before the board of referees 
established that the claimant’s contract of 
service continued during these particular 
weeks, for which he received his usual 
weekly remuneration, said the insurance 
officer, and was further confirmed by 
additional statements from the employer. 

The insurance officer concluded that 
the claimant had failed to prove he was 
unemployed from September 5 to 11, 
a period during which he was placed 
on actual holiday with pay while his 
contract of service continued and he 
received his usual weekly remuneration. 

On March 14, 1966 the claimant’s 
union, the United Automobile Workers 
of America, requested a hearing, which 
was held in Toronto on April 14. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


In decision CUB-2039 (L.G. 1962, 
p. 1294), the Umpire said: 

The primary condition [that] a 
claimant must fulfill to be “entitled 
to be paid benefit in respect of his 
unemployment” during any week in 
his benefit period is, according to 
section 54(1) of the Act, to prove 
that he was unemployed during that 
week. Consequently, if he fails to do 
so, he is not entitled to be paid any 
benefit, and it is self-evident that when 
a claimant is not entitled to be paid 
any benefit, the question of whether 
“earnings” should be deducted there- 
from (section 56 of the Act) does not 
and cannot arise... . 


In view of the foregoing, it is obvious 
that the first question to be examined 
in the [present] case is whether the 
claimant has proved that he was un- 
employed during the week commencing 
September 5, 1965, and in that respect, 
I consider that the insurance officer’s 
grounds of appeal are well founded in 
fact and in law. 

As I have reached that conclusion, 
the question of whether the claimant’s 
holiday pay should be allocated to con- 
secutive weeks under Regulation 173(6) 
does not and cannot arise. 


As a consequence, I decide to allow 
the insurance officer’s appeal. 


CUB 2626 


The claimant filed an application for 
benefit and was registered for employ- 
ment as a labourer. He had been em- 
ployed as a bottler from December 7, 
1964 to January 16, 1965 at an hourly 
fate Of $2.55. 

The claimant gave as his reason for 
separation: “Laid off—shortage of work. 
Capable and available for full-time work. 
Re-call indefinite.” He filed renewal ap- 
plications for benefit on March 16, 
1965, and September 14, 1965, indicat- 
ing employment with the same em- 
ployer from February 8, 1965 to March 
12, 1965, and May 10, 1965 to Septem- 
ber 10, 1965. All three claims were 
allowed. 

On December 14, 1965, the claimant 
was interviewed by an officer of the 
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Commission, at which time he affixed 
his signature to the following statement: 
“J, . . . do solemnly declare that: I 
have had part-time employment . . 
during my claim period. I have had no 
National Employment Service referrals. 
I have attempted to gain employment... 
but declined the offered employment 
because I did not wish to leave my 
employment at ... I am available for 
full-time employment only when not 
required by . . . and would accept em- 
ployment as factory labourer or any 
employment I am capable of performing. 

“I would accept part-time employment, 
but only if it did not interfere with my 
being recalled for part-time work... .I 
would not accept the prevailing rate of 
pay unless at $2.63 [an] hour. I am 46 
years of age, married, have two children 
age 13 and nine years. I have read and 
understood the Information for Claim- 
ant’s booklet and know what I sign on 
the weekly report. I have not been ill or 
absent . . . during my claim period ex- 
cepting today when I am off because of 
a sore back.” 

Commenting on the statement made 
by the claimant the placement officer 
stated that the part-time or starting rate 
in factories was not much more than 
$2.00 an hour, and that there was very 
little part-time work available. 

The claimant was disqualified and 
benefit suspended from December 5, 
1965 because he had failed to prove 
himself available for work. He made a 
further statement to the local office: 

“T do not agree with the indefinite dis- 
qualification imposed. I would accept 
full-time employment at any place other 
than ... at the prevailing rate of pay, 
but I would leave as soon as... called. 
I believe I would be allowed a few days 
to work a notice before going back 
to... but if I did not report within a 
few days because of being employed else- 
where, I would be through at... . I have 
worked there for nine years and I do not 
feel that I would like to give it up, unless 
I found another job [that] would be 
steady and [a] rate of pay [that] was 
comparable to what I am now earning.” 

On January 4, 1966, the company re- 
ported that the claimant had worked for 
them as follows: 2 days in October, 9 
days in November and 15 days in De- 
cember 1965. 

The claimant appealed the disqualifi- 
cation to the board of referees, and the 
case was heard on January 26, 1966. 
The claimant attended and was repre- 
sented. 

The majority of the board found that 
a prospective employer would not accept 
the services of the claimant knowing 
that his employment might be of a very 
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short duration. This factor would restrict 
the claimant’s employment, the board 
said, so he would not be available within 
the meaning of the Act.... 

The dissenting member stated that, 
according to the evidence presented, the 
claimant had more than nine years 
seniority as a full-time employee and that 
he had every reason to believe that he 
would be recalled on a full-time basis. 

He further stated that the claimant 
was within his rights to do everything he 
could to maintain that employment, and 
that he was also within his rights, when 
seeking other employment, to state that 
he would be leaving that employment 
when recalled to his former employment. 

For these reasons, said the dissenting 
member, the insurance officer’s decision 
should be rescinded and the appeal al- 
lowed. 

On March 22, 1966, the claimant’s 
union filed a notice of appeal to the 
Umpire. It stated that the board of ref- 
erees erred in deciding that the claimant 
was not available for work. 

The claimant has over nine years’ 
seniority as a full-time employee... . 
He is [currently] an employee on lay- 
off, subject to recall on a seniority 
basis. Considering these facts, and that 
the claimant will lose many earned 
benefits if he totally severs his em- 
ployment, it is submitted that the 
claimant was within his rights under 
the Act to do everything in his power 
to maintain his employment . . . and 
when seeking other employment, was 
also within his rights . . . to state that 
he will return to his former employ- 
ment when recalled. 

The claimant was available for work 
on December 5, 1965 within the mean- 
ing of the Act and is unable to find 
suitable employment. He is therefore 
entitled to the prescribed benefits 
under the Act. The board of referees’ 
decision would work a severe hardship 
on all persons in the claimant’s posi- 
tion, and the Umpire should reverse 
the board’s finding. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


When a worker is laid off temporarily 
from his regular occupation, it is natural 
that he should wish to preserve his 
seniority and other similar rights with 
his regular employer, and the jurispru- 
dence has established that, in such cases, 
a claimant’s availability depends on his 
willingness to accept short-term employ- 
ment during his layoff and not on the 
duration of such layoff (CUB 2215). 
This rule will apply provided [that] the 
claimant imposes no undue restriction on 


his acceptance of temporary employ- 
ment (CUB 1366). 

In the [present] case, the claimant’s 
restriction to temporary work should not 
in itself be considered an undue restric- 
tion in view of the fact that he applied 
for work as a labourer, a field in which 
temporary work is a common thing. 
However, the claimant’s original restric- 
tion of wages to $2.63 an hour was 
clearly an undue restriction, and he can- 
not be said to have been available for 
work so long as that restriction existed— 
that is, until he removed the restriction 
in his statement to the local office on 
December 29, 1965. 


As a consequence, I decide to allow 


the union’s appeal, effective December 
295.1965; 





Conciliation Proceedings 
Continued from page 129 
Board Reports Received 


1. The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Directory Sales Department, 
Eastern Region, Montreal, and Local 57 
of the Office & Professional Employees’ 
International Union (Bell Unit) (L.G., 
Nov. 1966, p. 659). 

2. Transcanada Communications Lim- 
ited (Station CKCK-TV) Regina, Sask., 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (L.G., Nov. 
1966, p. 659). 

3. Rod Service Ltée, Montreal, and 
Le Syndicat National des Employes de 
Rod Service (CSN) (L.G., Jan., p. 42). 

4. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners (harbour patrol group), and 
Local 958 of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (L.G., Dec. 1966, 
p. 742). 


Settlements After Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver Airport, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots’ Association (L.G., 
Nov. 1966, p. 659). 

2. The Hamilton Harbour Commis- 
sioners (harbour patrol group), and 
Local 958 of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees (see above). 


Settlement After Strike Action 


Air Canada, and International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, Lodges 714 and 1751 (L.G,, 
Jan., p. 42). 
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List No. 218 


Publications Received in 


By the Canada Department of Labour Library 


Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the De- 
partment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Tenth Annual 
Report, Salary and Wage Rate Survey, Alberta, 1 March 
1966; Range of Wages, Weighted Averages and Medians by 
Size and Type of Firm, Alberta and Six Major Cities. Edmon- 
ton, 1966. Pp. 101. 

2. ALBERTA. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. An- 
nual Report of the Public Service Commissioner, 1965. 
Edmonton, 1966. Pp. [17]. 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY INSPECTORATE. 
Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories on 
Industrial Health, 1965. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 83. 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. Time 
Rates of Wages and Hours of Work, Ist April 1966. London, 
HMSO, 1966. Pp. [312]. 


Automation 


5. GREAT BRITAIN. JOINT WORKING GROUP ON 
COMPUTERS FOR RESEARCH. A _ Report. London, 
HMSO, 1966. Pp. 80. 


At head of title: Council for Scientific Policy. University 
Grants Committee. Professor B. H. Flowers, chairman. 

The Joint Working Group’s terms of reference were “to 
assess the probable computer needs during the next five years 
of users in Universities and civil research establishments 
receiving support from Government funds.” 

6. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Impact of 
Office Automation in the Insurance Industry. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp. 71. 

“| . Deals with the extent and pace of the adoption of 
electronic data-processing technology among insurance car- 
riers, and with its effects on insurance office employees.” 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs 


7. LEGAULT, ALBERT. Deterrence and the Atlantic 
Alliance. Translated by Archibald Day. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1966. Pp. 103. 

“Originally, this work was a doctoral thesis presented to 
the Graduate Institute of International Studies in Geneva.” 
This is a revised and considerably shortened version. 

A study of the political and military problems of NATO. 
Contents: Strategic deterrence; the historical context. The 
bases of deterrence and their varying particular forms. De- 
clared American strategy. Disarray of the West in the atomic 


| age. 
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8. UREN, PHILIP E., Ed. East-West Trade; a Symposium. 
Introduction by the Hon. Mitchell W. Sharp. Toronto, Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, 1966. Pp. 181. 

Contents: East-West relations: Cold War or détente? [by] 
Adam Bromke. Canada and the Soviet Union [by] Stanley 
Haidasz, M.P. The economic content of Soviet trade with 
the West [by] Leon M. Herman. The organization of trade in 
the European Communist nations and the implications for 
East-West trade [by] Frederic L. Pryor. International eco- 
nomic relations in the Communist policy of economic de- 
velopment [by] Z. M. Fallenbuchl. The legal aspects of trade 
with Communist countries [by] L. Kos-Rabcewicz-Zubkowski. 
Some strategic considerations relating to East-West trade [by] 
Philip E. Uren. Prospects for East-West trade [by] Ivo 
Moravcik. Prospects for Soviet and East European purchases 
of Canadian wheat [by] Ivo Moravcik. Canada and East- 
West trade [by] Ian M. Drummond. 


Economic Conditions 


9. CED SYMPOSIUM ON PROBLEMS OF MAIN- 
TAINING PROSPERITY WITHOUT INFLATION, LOS 
ANGELES, 1966. Managing a Full Employment Economy... 
Introd.: Frazar B. Wilde. Papers: Walter W. Heller, John 
D. Harper [and] Pierre-Paul Schweitzer. Discussents: Eli 
Shapiro [and others]. [New York]. Committee for Economic 
Development [1966]. Pp. 62. 


10. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Budgeting for National Objectives; Executive and Congres- 
sional Roles in Program Planning and Performance; a State- 
ment on National Policy by the Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee for Economic Development. 
[New York] 1966. Pp. 65. 

11. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
The New Business Challenge; 50th Annual Report, 1966. 
[New York, 1966] Pp. 81. 


12. ROPKE, WILHELM. Welfare. Freedom and Inflation. 
London, Pall Mall Press, 1957. Pp. 70. 

Contents: Unfreedom and inflation; an introductory essay 
by Graham Hutton. Facing the future. Reflections on the 
Welfare State. Keeping money honest. Creeping inflation: 
the managerial disease of the public economy. 


Employment and Management 


13. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. The 
Systems Approach to Personnel Management. New York, 
1965. Pp. 24. 

Contents: The swinging pendulum of management control. 
The total-system approach. The personnel systems concept. 
The impact of technology on manpower demand and supply. 


14. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. Training First-Line Supervisors. Washington, 
19667 Pp. 2: 

Contents: Introduction. Scope & purpose of supervisory 
training. In-plant training of supervisors. Training methods 
(in-plant training). Duration & cost of in-plant training. Out- 
plant supervisory training. Evaluation of training program. 
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15. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Digest of 
50 Selected Pension Plans for Salaried Employees, Summer 
1965. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 53. 

Describes the principal features of 50 selected pension 
plans in effect in the summer of 1965 covering salaried 
employees. Information is given in tabular form about the 
following: company, participation requirements, age require- 
ment and benefits under normal retirement, illustrative 
monthly pensions, age requirement and benefits under early 
retirement, normal and early retirement benefit options, age 
requirement and benefits under disability retirement, vesting, 
involuntary retirement, death benefits, financing, and medium 
of funding. 


16. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Supple- 
mentary Compensation for Nonproduction Workers, 1963; 
Employer Expenditures, Employer Practices. Washington, 
GPO: 1966. Pp: 110: 

“This bulletin analyzes major supplements, considering 
both employer expenditures for the supplements and the prac- 
tices for which the payments are made.” 


Industrial Relations 


17. CONFERENCE ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 1965. Collective Bargaining 
for Professional and Technical Employees, Conference Re- 
port, May 20-21, 1965. (Champaign, Ill.] University of Illi- 
nois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations [and] 
Division of University Extension [1966?] Pp. 53. 

Speakers at the conference, representing engineers, nurses, 
teachers, and government employees considered such ques- 
tions as: “1. What factors persuaded your members to work 
for collective bargaining? 2. How did you appeal to your 
members to persuade them of the value of collective bar- 
gaining? 3. What issues do you raise in collective bargaining 
negotiations?. 4. Does your organization concentrate on the 
problems of your members’ economic and physical well-being, 
or do you discuss employer policy-making in other problem 
areas as well? 5. Why does your organization not affiliate 
with the AFL-CIO, if it is not affiliated?” 


18. FORM, WILLIAM HUBERT, Ed. Industrial Relations 
and Social Change in Latin America. Edited by William H. 
Form and Albert A. Blum. Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1965:)P p37: 

“Based on a series of lectures sponsored by the School 
of Labor and Industrial Relations at Michigan State Uni- 
versity [during 1962-63 academic year].” Examines industrial 
management, labor unions, industrial relations, and social 
conditions in Latin America. 


19. ODEA, RAYMOND. Industrial Relations in Australia. 
Sydney, West Publishing Corporation Pty. Itd., 1965. Pp. 234. 

Partial contents: The conciliation and arbitration power. 
The Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904-1961. State in- 
dustrial arbitration. Special forms of industrial regulation. 
The basic wage. The role of the Executive [the Government] 
in industrial relations. Master and servant. The status of 
trade unions. Government employment. A new development 
in arbitration. 


Labour Party (Australia) 


20. CALWELL, ARTHUR AUGUSTUS. Labor’s Role in 
Modern Society. [Rev. ed., Melbourne]. Cheshire-Lansdowne 
[1965}.. Pp. 192. 


Mr. Calwell is leader of the Australian Labour Party. He 
outlines his party’s policies. 
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21. CHILDE, VERE GORDON. How Labour governs; a 
Study of Workers’ Representation in Australia. [2d ed., Mel- 
bourne]. Melbourne University Press [1964] Pp. 193. 

An account of the political and industrial organization of 
the labour movement in Australia during the first 20 years 
of this century. The author, the distinguished archeologist, 
had been private secretary to John Storey, Labour Premier 
of New South Wales, from 1919 to 1921. This edition is 
reprinted from the first edition of 1923, with some slight 
corrections. 


Labour Supply 


22. IEIRAEL. MANPOWER PLANNING AUTHORITY. 
Manpower in Israel; Annual Report, 1964. [Jerusalem, 1966? 
Pp. 141. 


23. LESTER, RICHARD ALLEN. Manpower Planning 
in a Free Society. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
19662 Ppel2u 


“A joint project of the Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton University and the Program of Unemployment and the 
American Economy of the Institute of Industrial Relations 
of the University of California (Berkeley).” 

This book examines manpower programs in the United 
States, Great Britain, West Germany, and Sweden and makes 
recommendations to improve manpower operations in the 
United States. 


24. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Employ- 
ment and Earnings Statistics for States and Areas, 1939-65. 
Based on the 1957 Standard industrial classification as 
amended by the 1963 Supplement. Washington, GPO, 1966. 
Pp. 740. 


25. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER. History of Em- 
ployment and Manpower Policy in the United States; Parts 
I and II, Depression Experience, Proposals, and Programs. 
Volume 5 of Selected Readings in Employment and Man- 
power. Washington, GPO, 1965. Pp. xii, 1589-2053. 


26. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. OFFICE 
OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. Growth Patterns in Employ- 
ment by County, 1940-1950 and 1950-1960, by Lowell D. 
Ashby. Washington, GPO, 1965-1966. 8 vols. 


Labouring Classes 


27. FELT, JEREMY POLLARD. Aostages of Fortune; 
Child Labor Reform in New York State. [Syracuse, N.Y.] 
Syracuse University Press, 1965. Pp. xv, 276. 

A history of child labour in New York State from the 
1830’s till recent times. 


28. HAYS, PAUL RAYMOND. Labor Arbitration: a 
Dissenting View. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1966. 
Pon 2Se 

Judge Hays, who has had 23 years’ experience as a labour 
arbitrator, was Professor of Law at Columbia University 
before being appointed a judge. He says that law should 
“set out of labor arbitration and leave the procedure 
exclusively to the voluntary action of the parties.” He pre- 
sented these views at Yale Law School in 1964 in the 
Storrs Lectures on Jurisprudence. 


29. SOVERN, MICHAEL I. Legal Restraints on Racial 
Discrimination in Employment. New York, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1966. Pp. ix, 270. 

“Underlying this whole work is the premise that the law 
can and should be invoked against racial discrimination in 
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employment.” This book examines U.S. federal and state 
legislation dealing with racial discrimination in employment, 
with particular reference to Negroes. 

30. STURMTHAL, ADOLF FOX, Ed. White-Collar Trade 
Unions; Contemporary Developments in Industrialized So- 
cieties. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1966. Pp. xv, 
412. 

Contains studies of white-collar trade unionism in Aus- 
tralia, Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, 
Sweden, and the United States, written by authorities in each 
country. 


Nova Scotia 


31. JUDEK, STANISLAW. Manpower Training Require- 
ments for Nova Scotia, 1970 and 1975. Halifax, Economics 
and Research Division, Department of Labour, 1966. Pp. 100. 

Study undertaken for the Nova Scotia Department of 
Labour. “[This study] consists of an analysis of the historical 
trends in the growth of the Nova Scotia labour force and 
its main characteristics.” Population and labour force pro- 
jections are given for 1970 and 1975. 

32. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Collective 
Agreements, a Pilot Survey: Union Security, Employees Se- 
curity, Economic Factors. Halifax, 1966. Pp. 62. 

An analysis of 150 collective agreements on file with the 
Nova Scotia Department of Labour’s Industrial Relations 
Division. 

33. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Cosmos Im- 
perial Mills: a Case Study in Labour Force Recruitment and 
Training. Halifax, 1965. Pp. 12. 

A study of company policy for recruiting and training 
personnel in the Yarmouth (Nova Scotia) plant of Cosmos 
Imperial Mills Limited, a manufacturer of industrial fabrics. 

34. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Labour Mar- 
ket Area Survey. Halifax, 1966. Pp. 126. 

The statistics in this report on population, labour force, 
and employment in Nova Scotia, were compiled for National 
Employment Service. 


Taxation 


35. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS. Investment Incentives. London, HMSO, 1966. 
Pp, (19) 

“Presented to Parliament by the First Secretary of State 
and Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the President of the Board of Trade 
by command of Her Majesty, January 1966.” 

Discusses the British government’s plan to make invest- 
ment grants, administered by the Board of Trade, to the 
manufacturing and extractive industries so they can buy new 
equipment and machinery for use in Great Britain. 

36. GREAT BRITAIN. TREASURY. Selective Employ- 
ment Tax. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 11. 

The British Selective Employment Tax was intended to 
correct the tax balance between services and manufacturing 
and to encourage economy in the use of labour in services 
so as to make more labour available for the expansion of 
manufacturing. 


Wages and Hours 


37. MORTON, HERBERT CHARLES. Public Contracts 
and Private Wages; Experience under the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1965. Pp. x, 140. 
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The U.S. Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act of 1936 pro- 
vided that on federal government contracts exceeding $10,000 
the use of convict labour and child labour was outlawed, 
hours of labour were limited to 8 in a day and 40 in a week 
(unless time-and-one-half rates were paid for overtime), the 
maintenance of safe and sanitary working conditions were 
required, and no one was to be paid less than the prevailing 
minimum wage as determined by the Secretary of Labor. 
This account studies the historical background of the act 
and assesses its effect since its passage. 


38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Major Col- 
lective Bargaining Agreements; Deferred Wage Increase and 
Escalator Clauses. Washington [GPO, 1966] Pp. 64. 

“Deferred or ‘installment’ clauses guarantee one or more 
wage increases during the term of the agreement.” Escalator 
clauses refer to cost-of-living adjustments which relate wage 
levels to living costs. This study is based on an analysis of 
1,800 collective agreements covering 7.6 million workers. 


39. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Equal Pay Facts. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 6. 


40. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. State Minimum Wage 
Laws. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 8. 


Women—Employment 


41. BAKER, ELIZABETH (FAULKNER). Technology 
and Woman’s Work. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1964. Pp. xvi, 460. 

The author is Professor Emeritus of Economics at Barnard 
College, Columbia University and an authority on techno- 
logical change and its effects upon employment. The book 
deals with the status of working women from 1900 to the 
present time. 


42. McKIEVER, MARGARET F. The Health of Women 
Who Work. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, 1965. Pp. 62. 

Contents: Health and safety status. The worker and the 
workplace. Standards and laws governing employment. Health 
services in industry. Pregnancy. 


43. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Future Jobs for High 
School Girls. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 67. 

Includes up-to-date information on job opportunities, train- 
ing programs, loans, and scholarships for girls with high 
school education. 


Miscellaneous 


44. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. How to read 
a Balance Sheet. Geneva, 1966. Pp. 124. 

This programmed manual “first teaches the structure and 
language of a balance sheet and then goes on to illustrate 
some of the ways in which it can be used to assess a com- 
pany’s position.” 

45. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. COM- 
MERCE CLUB. The Commerce-man, 1966. Feature: The 
Next Ten Years. Kingston, 1966. Pp. 51. 

Partial Contents: The next ten years: an economic fore- 
cast [by] D. J. Daly. The future of management education in 
Canada [by] James Gillies. Collective bargaining in the next 
ten years [by] William Mahoney. Canadian industry [by] 
Robert McKeown. 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. U.S. Census of 
Population: 1960. Final Report PC(2)-6C. Subject Reports. 
Labor Reserve: Age, Education, Occupation, and Other Char- 
acteristics of Former Members of the Labor Force. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1966. Pp. 199. 
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PAGE PAGE 
142 Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 154 Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
144 Table B-1—Labour Income 156 Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


145 Tables C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 157 Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


150 Tables D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division 


A-—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended November 12, 1966 








British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(000’s) 

THE SUABOURSEOR CEe ete eee 7,428 623 Pehl 2,720 1,233 721 
MEO tess cee ee ee eee Sel73 446 1,496 1,862 867 502 
Women 285 coe ee ah eect ee Py PISS) 177 635 858 366 219 
14-19 years rss eres eee ee etree We 69 Divi 222i 128 7A 
202A YORI SS. Cee ec 1,027 105 345 329 LESH 91 
D5 AA NGAUS: aster ee ene eres 3,240 241 936 1e237) 518 308 
A5=-GA Yeats)... een ee 2,236 188 578 846 392 DBD, 
65.years and Over ceee ee ee 213 20 55 81 38 19 

EMPLOYED 2 ince ee nt en 7,190 592 2,045 2,660 1,207 686 
Wet s.r serch hvcveseste tee hr cee ee no eee 4,994 419 1,428 1,823 847 477 
Women 4.0 Se eee ee Oe 2,196 173 617 837 360 209 
Agriculture: stig :. Bo eee eee 482 30 89 122 220 21 
Non-agriculture.......... POO RRAT® V tao A 6,708 562 1,956 2,538 987 665 
Paid: workers ccc ee ee ee 6,199 516 is hsv DeSona 917 611 
MCI c2ooconcsesstasazs Sede oe ee ee 4,183 358 12222 1,589 593 421 
WOmMlen:.-..2 csi Gin ee ee 2,016 158 560 784 324 190 

WNEMPEOYED # <h.cccten en ee en eee 238 31 86 60 26 35 
MICH alinercccecesre eee tre ae ene ae ee 179 27 68 39 20 WS 
WOME De cscteccsscctet nee eee eee ee 59 * 18 Ail . 10 

PERSONS “NOT IN LABOUR FORCE.............. 6,192 672 1,805 2,099 1,017 599 
IY Cet ince eerie cent aera preety ar oe Ort open Sami 1,578 197 444 514 270 153 
WOMED eur taiecks cate lene: tin Bates ate 4,614 475 1,361 1,585 T47 446 





*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended November 12, 1966 








20—64 years 
14-19 65 Years 
Total Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 
(000’s) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER eee rere eee Paes eM ree ions soo nae 13,620 2,251 3,888 1,038 3,982 1,006 1,455 
eA BOURSEOR CE ee tenn ree ee 7,428 712 3,7 866 1,176 710 213 
LEB O0 8) CSW XSL lbp a 5 ace PES CESSES PEPER Peo ee 7,190 658 3,662 817 1,153 695 205 
LS Metin OVC tener ere ener eee eich ee 238 54 49 23 15 yh 
INO TeINEPABOURSPORGE rane iene 6,192 1,539 137 172 2,806 296 12242 
PARTICIPATION RATEF 
NSGGRINOVembernl 2 eee ncn ceria ssceecacs 54.5 31.6 96.5 83.4 29.5 70.6 14.6 
OCLO DET S pee ae eee eecaeeee 55363) B35 96.7 83.7 30.4 PALS 16.0 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
1OGGOMNoOVveml betel 2 ee. ott eee Sects -cee toss See 7.6 2.4 Bat 2.0 Zeal 4% 
Octobergl Sere eseeerecstecs eee hws chsoseaese 2.6 6.5 od 4.6 1.6 23 ** 





*Includes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14-years of age and over. 
{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Tess than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended November 12, 1966 


pe 808 — — — — —— oe 





BUC tie mtr IN EVA Ley Ete coe Eels haes ncatdag secu dechnasen snsnaeec€ dea sdtspaunyeudaededs warseees-aeeegre 
On temporary layott upto 30 days.c.6.00.c.c.cciicses es cencecessscanenteceneeencens ces tateetoneaseressccensee 
WAL OU UAV OLKSAT GE SCE Kal OLAV. Than ae eeereeearenes ene cee cteerccetre eacaresceunearerecstneeseetts 


Seeking: 


RSTn RTT EW. en eae Ue ae teeter ee eee aoa: nepecteancneereccesmeeere 


TREAT AS WII eS eoneestaman Sen bO HeE EEL cL det Bera ae PBs Cr PRR ation riP ARE ee ae ss co odoceseunesnoasor oe 
LGR anca Pave AL. TRYST ANE TIE Se oy Pte cae i cee ee rece coor -eetoceoateee 


1-3 months 


RUmPea aa ciate nate imie ois eivisiaxeioiainielateceis Siniseielatwieim=[e vin.sina-sin.v-alaigwnvaieisinlsix 4.0i8 viele aluiniein am aialn As\@u 8 Aibjeiciaain 618 \8\P/s)2/0/> 


A iareteta rotate a afealetplsrevciernedicis oatia's ctere melee clas cole’ 9 vis sicis gla niaia Frisina slerwenisielnxivie.(sibainisiais #.a\a/n'a'ain cis) s sie siewisinyss\s sie /8 .6;sie.e/si 


November 
1966 


238 
19 
PAN) 


203 


October 
1966 
(000’s) 


195 
at 
184 


167 


November 
1965 


220 
16 
204 


188 


III 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 





Monthly Totals 








Trans- Finance 
portation, Services  Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- —_ Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction _ Utilities Trade ment) Income ae 








($ Millions) 








1961—Total ieee eee 542 5,306 1,862 283 Lay? Bi 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962——Totaltere en ee Se) DE’ 1,909 300 1357, 378 2,881 6,080 843 205233 
1963— otal rics teen eae er Sie 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 Boil 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Total...............0055: eines 600 6,582 Ps OAS) 343 152 421 Bas 5S 7,248 926 23,433 
1965=—Total eee tee 678 Uo Now? 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 O75 26,036 
19GS==AUISUSte cee ease 58.3 614.2 199.0 36.3 19353 40.0 SoZ? 666.7 PA il P7335) 5.8) 
SeplemUche nets 57.4 626.4 208.9 38.0 196.7 39.1 317.4 711.4 Mos) Astle 
Octobereer ee 58.9 636.3 2OVeE Sift 201.1 30) 2 S228 697.8 SBigp. Aa alWil as 
ING Vern bere tee S15 636.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 Skee, 7/ 330.1 696.7 CBina) 2S 8) 
December ee 3980 630.0 1 SRO 29.4 161.5 SNe 335.4 697.4 eB igll Aa Als) (0) 
1966=SJaniary ace creer cee 60.2 632.8 AAU A 27.8 158.5 38.2 S22 708.1 M8) B22 
JECELOYe BENIN? ososccogenon oocnce 60.6 644.7 193.8 30.5 164.0 38.3 82301 713.4 SK ASAT) © 
INFATC hiss ates coer eee ee 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 Biel 326.9 PES js) 4p 310,0.9) 
PA Pris a seeeeeire, deere Bteoo: 657.4 200.0 PAG 181.8 Byeho tl 8352 740.5 oe Ap s'sil 0 
I, We hifs Seer scan ecsscucncencche 61.0 669.5 20 5p 32.4 205.4 3.5) 337.6 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 
a fiwhate:,. Aeroasecanosepacamsesnotes 63.2 683.7 211.7 Bylo d 220 41.2 346.6 710.6 100.8 2,496.3 
July see ee eee Se)? 673.0 21989 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 735.4 100.7 2,483.5 
ATU SUSt arr oeteematmeons 61.9 691.4 LOWES 41.3 234.6 41.1 349.5 T49 5 HOt Beatle). t! 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1961—Total.............. ieee 542 5,306 1,862 283 e252 35)7/ 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962——Totalees-. eee ees 58) 5,669 1,909 300 i esy/ 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963 Votalener see ee eee Se 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
L964—T otalne asc ee eee 600 6,582 P18} 343 1582 421 BnoD8 7,248 926 23,433 
1965=—Totali... eee 678 7,262 DD BMS 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 Os) 26,036 
POGS——AUIGUSt percent eecesneneete 57.6 ill 3} 190.5 Small 164.6 38.9 Slo) 681.2 SING o2Ss 
ScDichl DER es eee Dilins 611.5 203.5 Sl 163.6 38.4 316.7 698 .4 S22 eee) 
October. a ets 58.4 627.8 198.2 30.5 173.4 38.8 SHU). 7/ 690.8 82.5 2,240.8 
INO Ven Deter Se) 634.8 200.0 312 180.7 38.7 322720 696.4 Splat PPX ill 
Wecemberr- see 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 3y3. 58) B2 3c 700.5 elgg) — AaPAO 7/ 
1966—January..............000c00 60.8 644.5 204.5 S22. 186.5 3) 7) 328.9 718.5 OST Or 2233520 
Bebnuaryes ee 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 199%1 39.4 333.0 PALA CIO Ppekotssa7? 
Martel ssn Be ete 60.9 659.0 200.3 33.6 204.1 38.5 334.8 Veto OA 8 [9)s7? 
ADTs efor sense tee 60.4 663.8 204.2 BXeh ff 204.9 39.0 BS ial 738.6 99.6 2,408.3 
IN. a Vecer ieee Pea eee 60.9 664.2 204.0 s/c 203.1 39.6 338.0 738.1 99.7 2,405.8 
JUNG ee ee oles 668.2 207.9 PBN 8) QOVA 40.1 342.1 747.5 100.1 2,424.9 
ULV ate cen One ene fos 678.0 ND 34.5 205.0 40.7 345.1 Weel 100.4 2,448.2 
JN DEAD oconnpenadeeeceeaaccee 61.3 682.2 193.8 S5n0 ZOU 3). 7 350.6 765.3 100.6 2,452.6 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 
; iIncludes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the re- 
maining columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from 
employers having 20 or more employees in any month of 
the year; at June 1966, employers in the principal non- 
agricultural industries reported a total employment of 
3,628,408. Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, 
by industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived 
from the survey of establishments employing 20 or more 


persons and from a sample survey of establishments em- 
ploying less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based 
on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than 
Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage-earners 
for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, 
whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried em- 
ployees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


8885585555588 ee 


Industrial Compositet 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 











Index Numbers 








(1961 = 100) (1961= 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ $ $ 
AVERAGES 
11D G [teem ety OR ere Pater Sete elo o.cetesivladevsancineepvsessavdnes dienes 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 81.55 
LS GZ ee eM em er OWE ao ose a victh etek Buss svnatnecaiebes 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
LS GS Preeretn tI omer Ninn Mental A cited, ciegtuvaaval lb secstdudssavedtnd 104.4 106.4 S3ee/ 106.1 106.6 86.90 
LIER GY ial SB ING BOE Re eee ERE EE Se 108.2 110.6 86.51 HHL Al 110.9 90.42 
iS GS) meee ee eet se ee esas ooo, sesh aneatseeantc in siia Seoeeaos Seta de 114.3 116.3 91.01 12 Gee 94.78 
HS GS SIUC semen mee te rr er tee stongeranspowsinddeunaetuaniess Ge 116.2 90.88 1192 INGodl 94.66 
EI Uy aan Rrreter ere  EL EE e ce Sn ok a cs soe sck paca Mies idesesdadtes: TLaN7h H/ 116.2 90.95 118.5 114.8 O3 nog 
TANTEI oto soda eae pi PERCE ECS Eo 119.7 116.5 91.12 120.6 52 93.97 
SC PLEIN be reeenre eer ee tet Pee ey ao on ste setae verte apasav pastes OR 117.8 92.19 ail eal Leet 95.48 
OCLO Der mere es cee cee eink oe hoe cathe tsbuscesees 118.6 119.6 93.56 120.6 119.1 97.10 
SOY SIDA YET Goh sas eatin oot c ee Rane a Oe a ae Wits a 119.4 93.44 120.6 119.5 97.42 
DOC MG ere mete te ee eres nee ahs wel ctMie evn ace tiaee 115.9 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
NS Ga) INULIN autor na rote nes tie apS cs lets. Scio stee ae hagas dosaraeth abies 114.4 L19ES o3eo 119.1 11979 97.78 
EC DEAT Y eee te ee OE ohana oo, tha oe RE vestdvcrchasieeets 114.5 121.5 95.09 119.9 (Pe 98.91 
NDING) DY: ncinsersnndeb ton ts Meee cP me PE pr Re 1 5e0 121.6 OB) IY, 120.6 121.9 99.44 
PAST eee ee een the OS ET na, he te rissa chedestaasted 116.7 122.6 95290 121.0 W925) 99.90 
INLETS a pitas elle eae Ae ee ER ete 120.3 Pkt 95.99 123.6 12273 99.70 
AUTOS Te ancoconcod abeenecr dacnto onion ey Dee reat ence eee eee 12379 2). 95299 126.2 OAL CT 99.24 
* Revised. +Preliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 


and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


 .: eS ——eee 


Employment Index 














Numbers* 
June May June 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 =100) 

REGION AND PROVINCE 
Atlantic Region <2 tints ane tea ese ne ct eee 123.8 NGS MG 
Newfoundland........... “it Pas is IEDM Mieke on Pac ht rere Rea 136.4 NAICS WT 
Prince Edward Island..............:::cccce--- PE Re ye ee 135)! 134.1 live! 
INO Vas SCOlid = eos eee eR on eee es Ges 113.4 iS 
INS WAISTIMNIS WAC Kanes eenee eee ear eens i 2 1235 114.0 114.5 
CUICB EC ia gestae cones aercer anemia Hh Pe Sie ae 121.0 117.6 ie 
OEATIOn ee eS cdg Ee re nee 126.6 1235 118.3 
Praitic RColO Nees reser eee aE eee TLSEO LSea H25S 
IVE aN LOD aes eases oe see ee ete ae Sissies 113.4 110.3 108.9 
Saskatchewaneetc-se ree eee Bla ce Oe SER 12082 117.0 Iie 7 
AT Der ta ts et eae Gee eet oeeend eek 23} 3} 118.5 Wie 7/ 
British Columbia.............. Peet St a eee ee mn OTT 12 Sel PACS) 
GANADA es NE. lp Be ed eee 123.9 120.3 116.7 

URBAN AREA 

SEPT OUI Se co: oe ee rete eee oe 14501 139.4 134.2 
alifaxten. eee A Mer tte scat ee. See 112.9 WES) 107.3 
Sydieyiaen creme Ree Perit eer ee NPE le me 104.1 101.8 102.1 
NONCtON te teense Patek een ere TRE 1s htt ee 114.0 110.7 111.0 
SEH ia 1 dal (0) @h0 BARRE ye Rene Syn mPa et SUE naan Set rer AsAnack fe aondemnainags 112.0 109.4 O2RS 
CU COUT, oe oe eec cs cde ov ees Se ee SES 110.7 1O5E2 
Mooittieal .cscss0 28 eect iicacwes Re css ee (128) 120.7 114.6 
OIE D CC i cid ace des ety cnet ocdeaen ce rages Cra eee ce pee: Ged 113.9 116.1 
Shawinigan ccssmaenemey ss arenes ieee Ae benre a Be Yee irate ti 11229 109.9 110.9 
GTEC BT OO KE aca s meee Te a ec ak CORTE Eee ene WL 110.6 WSS Il 
PrOISsRAVIGTES st. co ia ee OS 9 let a 117.0 
Ottawa-Hully eee ee inuhah ee ee 120.2 117.0 114.5 
Belleville.t..::..e oe ee ee eee See en ae ane ER 118.9 114.9 109.6 
Bramp tones. eee eee SR EE 22601 223 .9 205.6 
Branthords.33 eee oe eee Ba A a een as ced 135.0 131.9 Wile? 
Fort William-Port Arthur.................. 2 EAE sie ae eee 130.8 WH 121.9 
Goi lip dss. cs sels seats ep centes oes oe ecm a 134.9 13183 125.4 
Bvatriiltomn 5.5. ketecseeceeeesc a eee 125.4 123E6 120.7 
Kein Sto z. .sscclcsctorseveseathoncesed ew Patch «vos sot ae8 ae eee er eee 130.7 12ORS I2D5e3, 
Kitchener: ...0.)achee ee eee ee 143.4 139.9 129.5 
161316 (0s ee eee Ree eS ee eR re NUR SNA oe oy ssaclnarnan i 127.4 123.9 23 eal 
NMiacaralnclis === en ee clk eA SA rates Rar Sane: eee ee 118.2 115.0 117.6 
CD 11a hf: a ee I Oe Bre ee Re i ans cacnaanreie dink 149.6 15623 (yet 
P@ter boro whence cohcecsehecescctecsc Reel eee 137.4 HB}3} I) 124.9 
SATU A sc sc ncosscoescc eee Coe cee ee ee 129.6 12637 113.4 
Sault:Ste., Marie ssc ccccss.vccc rocoto oe see oe eee 122.8 119.0 117.4 
Sudbury sciicccn ee ccc ge 106.6 104.7 102.3 
St, Catharines 8).te5... scoters 141.0 (Bie 1337-3 
"PEMD | cee kscceea ees re ee LOD 100.2 Sia 7/ 
TPOTONtO ooh scccscc e e aay) Al 124.3 116.3 
Wellatidiscn ck oink ee ee 116.7 133.5) 109.8 
WindsOritc eee ne ee eee 15255 USS 138.0 
WINN POR ela veswtcl ese cies snc cece Ea G1! 113.4 109.4 
RE GIMAS Se erces sacs steer eon tet ote ee Renee eee 120.1 116.6 119.8 
Sask a tO OM cecceccroscevectee cee ea ie en an 1279 IPS) 117.4 
Lim ON COM es vcsdeei dosessetessbiGen Hee vision ste ict eee ee 1282 252 119.8 
WAnGOUVeI ene asset ae A ee ee ae 125.9 124.0 120.0 
WICtOTi ase nets rete eee re eaten th a Ree Se ee 121.9 119.6 215: 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 








June May June 
1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 

79.24 ADe25 73.90 
85.19 85.63 WIEST 
65.84 63232 60.81 
lees ULES 72.66 
78.42 78.94 (2557 
94.44 94.56 87.97 
98.99 98.91 94.79 
90.13 89.27 85.96 
84.75 84.38 82.58 
89.33 87.91 85.11 
94.68 3 ee 89.02 
107.09 107.79 100.92 
95.99 95599 90.88 
78.41 IGLLT 71.43 
79.60 79.88 75.60 
91.28 90.98 84.59 
74.71 73.60 71.58 
78.78 79 .66 76.54 
114.34 233 107.09 
95.81 96.28 89.45 
82.03 82.40 T1263 
101.63 105 .06 94.05 
81.04 82.65 75.74 
92.01 90.85 84.14 
89.34 88.77 84.80 
84.67 85.02 80.76 
98 .26 99.56 94.51 
92.13 91.67 88.86 
101.49 102.64 88.68 
88.94 88.51 85.75 
103 .57 104.36 100.02 
93 .98 92.67 90.46 
88.31 86.95 84.50 
92.28 90.53 86.66 
93.49 94.30 91.50 
il. 75) H13%33 115.06 
102.29 1OSe7S 98.53 
127.40 126.49 118.45 
114.86 116.34 110.75 
104.71 104.70 100.35 
105.82 107.09 105.34 
102.02 101.70 SleZ2 
99.56 OOF 27 95.14 
115.00 115.10 108 .96 
108.92 112.24 Halil 6S) 
80.79 80.66 79.44 
87.70 87.11 83.02 
81.42 80.17 78.87 
89.74 88.52 84.40 
103 .52 103.75 97.70 
90.85 91.23 89.57 


Neen eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eae 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3 (Formerly C-2a)—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, ‘Service 
Quarries. A nication Insurance (Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector)t Industries 
(000’s) 
CANADA 
une LOCGhre.. ee. 82.5 1225665769 844.1 SB 411.1 658.2 920.0 245.7 565.0 4,662.9 
May 1966f............ 66.1 See OLORS 821.9 799.0 387.3 635.9 904.8 243-1 539.5 4,515.6 
Aperats WOT  sos-cneonce 81.6 119.1 1,566.6 805.8 760.8 385.7 6373 872.4 234.7 Si7s6) Asis: 7 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Ufpurre: WOE Se oosencrone 4.1 6.8 14.2 11.9 8) 12-4 1B). G52 1.6 6.0 76.3 
May 19667............ ths 6.6 2S 10.5 De 10.9 14.5 15.9 AG 5.8 69.7 
At) ASKS) asnsdenteecse SEG 6.1 14.2 11.8 2.4 9.8 58 se 1.4 253) TLs3 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
tonen| 9 COnsee OES) — 3.0 2.4 6 2 D4) 3 0.6 ALD) 14.7 
Mla MOST tances 0.1 — Sig Del 0.5 1.9 2) 3.8 0.6 ihe 1452 
WME AIDOS sceosscenbos 0.3 — 2.8 D) 0 0.5 iL Pagal ano 0.6 ao 3.4 
Nova SCOTIA 
Wein WAGs aoecsnete D8) Ust! 35% 18.8 16.9 14.1 2385 DAA 5.8 Ait 13053 
ivan OO 2.4 i 34.1 es) 16.5 Bas DOM, 27.4 Neadh 123) esi) 
Vein a9 Oseeeeeererres 350 8.1 34, Sa 16.4 eS DDS 27.4 52.6 12a 126.6 
New BRUNSWICK 
YEE: WONG" soscoossoe 10.2 PA) Deal 18.6 9.5 12.4 22.9 LSS 4.0 10.1 lod! 
May 1966f............ Suh 250 27.0 17.9 9.1 11.9 A 2 22.4 4.0 9.4 104.4 
As one) LS) cesshaconosce ol 2.4 26.6 Led 8.9 12.0 PN LO) 22.0 4.0 8.5 OSes 
QUEBEC 
Aste! MOE ecconcasns 26.4 DSe2 509.9 Bie OED) 114.0 177.0 234.7 69.9 147.9 1,308.0 
ING e196 Girne 20.1 26.8 500.7 307.9 192.8 110.5 168.1 232.0 69.4 ABE Open ins) 
UTNE WSS ropsocacsetee 26.7 Hip 8) 487.6 303.9 183.6 109.3 170.7 DED) 68 .4 13/2 lee 50r4: 
ONTARIO 
ANGTOVE: TE cone sncee 13e3 BRO 824.9 363.8 461.0 149.5 219.2 361.2 107.1 229.8 1,939.9 
Mayel966iene: iil att 34.6 808.3 Boe 455.1 139.4 PN Bioe! 354.2 105.4 DGete lO So o7, 
ANOIATS. TG assonseseonce 12.8 2528 770.5 340.6 430.0 140.4 210.5 342.9 100.9 DilOL20 Wa82455 
MANITOBA 
TuneelOGGzmeee eS) 5.6 48.0 28.5 19.4 15.4 46.6 50.9 ayas Deu 207.6 
IMicivael G Gipeeeeeeees ibs) S38) 46.3 27.4 18.9 3.3} 45.8 S10), 4 Mil 7 DA sh 201.2 
AoE EXE) saesnoeacoa thedf 5.6 46.6 27.8 18.7 115). AT .2 47.0 11.6 DS 8 200.2 
SASKATCHEWAN 
URINE WAE scacascosse 0.2 ok 15.4 10.1 5.4 17.3 28.0 37.0 exe fA? 128.3 
May 1966f............ 0.2 Si 15.1 9.7 Shs) 16.0 26.9 36.4 7.6 16.9 124.3 
dfotate: LETS) pncassescnons 0.1 5.0 5.8 9.8 Bis) 14.7 Moll 34.9 7.4 S12 119.6 
ALBERTA 
LINC wo OG Rae: 3.6 18.5 49.0 26.5 22.6 36.0 49.4 73.8 14.2 45.8 290.3 
Mayan 9 GGiemee ees 2.6 17.4 47.9 26.1 21.8 3305 48.5 (233 14.0 42.3 278.4 
ASUS) WEISS) ocponnocaroon DEG i 46.1 WS) 20.5 34.7 48.9 68.1 Bh 06) 41.6 ea 
BriItTIsH COLUMBIA 
UTE WELLS canconnco 20.0 10.7 129.6 50.8 78.8 37.4 72.4 91.2 23.0 64.4 448 .7 
May 1966f............ 20.1 10.0 125.38 48.9 76.9 36.0 70.9 90.0 Died. 62.7 438.7 
VACHS MOD soeccorcronas Dire 9.5 1222 48 .0 UEP 34.9 70.6 87.2 DNS 58.6 426.3 
* Revised. Preliminary. {Includes health services (except hospitals) ; motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal 


services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). . 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4 (Formerly C-3)—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


ee SS 8 

































































Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
June May June June May June 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 =100) $ $ $ 

IMTNING? INCLUDING [VTE TOUNG ree csr cecesccte teases crag i ere eee erent ata 112.0 107.8 108.7 117.20 117.60 110.93 
IMG tall Stee aan eae ee nsec eias cde nate neta AO OSL TER Pe ee aE Cat eee ee 109.0 106.1 106.9 116.84 117.96 111.78 
Mineral ftie ls ee acco coc cu<. etcptoccsteeeeee iee cokers tee ee ese eer 102.6 100.9 102.6 123.48 123.16 114.13 
INon=metalstexceptftel Smee. scecersmeerttettts a. sae eects eres neta eereceees HAS TS 114.3 107.89 107.88 101.92 
Quarries and Sand Pits Meocec-cecceteces eters ~ccwsscers nia tase anvant Re Wee meena se aera 138.6 128.7 13351 102.69 104.13 94.90 
Servicessincidental ton miming ese wri ereen ecerestete eer ete eee et eacer 134.9 120.8 WWE 125521 122r50 118.17 
IVA INGE Go UR LIN Go eer aR ee nena hae nee eee aE 126.2 12356 119.2 99 24 99.70 94.66 
iDurablercoods ees eer eo de ae D ar eyo tere aia Phen Pn Mente rant ootinh 138.0 13559 128e5 106.37 107.16 103.01 
INon=durable:gOOdS3. vest cccocssecgeesecece-te 5. testes reece eee enna renee nee cee ate 116.9 113.8 iH) 92.49 92.55 86.99 
Pood and beverages .c .cavscces aceon heeraate otesteccs vose stoner tee eta ene suena season ear LSE 109.6 iil 7/ SiS 87.37 82a, 
ROO GS ee ee eee eset AR gr cr ce TSS 109 .6 Qo 84.02 84.06 79.85 
BOVORASES: £.éc:cbshsodh escdese tee aed Ce a ere eee 115.4 110.0 109.2 109.44 107.90 101.44 
Mobacco processing and products meen ee eere seteesacee neers ee eae eeereteme SRG 90.6 O3ml 103.11 102.69 95.96 
Rubber products :ac.:ctc.cg5 <a wot geet sey eee are eee eee 124.9 123.8 With 101.03 102.79 94.47 
Leather products .iissicsscnc.ccagedeecssesciesess cgotscorecco tenon nee tain inure ene eee OSes 103.1 99.7 Gon5 65.90 61.38 
"Texte PLOCUICES es cccclvsncbsccssetccde t ev ences Rea eek ea tas i ea eee 116.2 USES 119.8 81.42 81.25 TH AG 
Kittin rit lls is. cade doveacdaca at naa taeegee sas sos ens aeeecas ene eecenh acne acne TSR9 116.9 111.0 61.48 62.29 59.16 
Clothing este eee oe ceca ee -clceee eee aieae Mead year ee ee ee TSEO 3.5 THIEG 59.29 60.13 56.18 
Wood products cs cfc cece tiesto seepyee teers eee ooo gear 117.8 114.6 116.9 84.56 86.94 82.85 
Furniture and fiXturteSs tcc ences ces rer eee ree en een eee 134.5 1S ie I2BES 79.90 80.29 76.40 
Paper and allied Imdustties:s....cccusos ere an ee ae PAL 2 lot iI 118.84 117.81 108.88 
Prantine  publishinevandeallicdhnGustrics sees tee eee ee taterress Dee, 110.5 106.3 106.38 106.55 102.68 
Primaryimetal industries sates cee ec eee renee 128.6 126.9 119.9 119.99 120.90 1 SE25 
Metal fabricatingcimdstricSrcemer ene e cee ote eee eee eee tere eee 139.4 SSP 127.6 105.17 105.00 100.55 
Machinery; exceptielectricall ime. annette rete ee eee 149.5 147.3 138.7 IP OM 112.40 NO AA 
Prans portation eq Uip Mente sete: mere ereree eee enee eee ree etre eee 153.4 154.3 141.1 UNE) (OS) 116.16 WM 
Electrical (products. 28 iaccck eecsevcsc oe eee eee 7 eee rec ee 142.6 i395 129%3 102.98 103.90 97.93 
INon=metallichmineraleproducts] see ere eee 18} 53) 1282 125.4 106.22 105 .86 99 .68 
Petroleumband: coal productstes.rse te te eee 102.8 100.8 105.0 147.06 148 .73 132.31 
Chemicals and chemical productsiesssesmmemereree tee enna eres 120.1 118.9 MSE 113.88 113.64 108 . 46 
Miscellaneous manufactimime industricsmpesssest ete eeteee eee ee 12361) 12925) 123h3 85.79 86.31 82.41 
CONSTRUCTION  iceecccteetgencrescac Cer ree eee ate rn eee 142.5 1B5e2 128.6 119.22 120.14 106.31 
[ESET Ca 1 1 aR ee ots ee eR nr) RecN oon eee ci atau ce acct pages 1B ie2: Shi 8! 125.9 114.69 116.57 102.64 
Engineering................... Le ne Rit A ie AIR eR or td cera chnnio BP 57/ 142.7 134.0 127.02 126.43 113.04 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND OTHER UTILITIES 109.5 106.0 106.1 103.85 103 .44 98 .02 
"FranspOrtatiovis, :3..cscteateesacasctesette ated, een a ee eee eee 106.1 101.7 104.0 10273 102.34 97.54 
Storagentee cnc ee ee. Ee ee 50 MALMO RO HL feta enchant 116.6 WB 2 108.2 93.16 93.11 86.03 
ComimMunicatiOn. ise. feet. ees eee Geof 116.6 109%3 100.42 100.62 93.58 
TRA DB iss soo sccassccecszoseiacoet eases than he  e 1231 121.0 114.0 77.47 HSo1P 74.24 
Wholesale trades<.. ose ihe ee eee 118.8 116.1 1S 95.54 95.28 90.99 
Retail trade. cist. scsceseveeveg den eis ee ee eee 125.6 12329 iil Syas 67.52 66.61 Gana) 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND! REAT ESTAGER ce eee: 120.6 11933 116.1 93.47 92.93 88.72 
Financials ins titutiOnss. 2. secs cscege te eeees eee 124.6 12229 119.4 90.52 89.72 85.14 
Insurance and realiestate Wir... .s..c ee toe es IIS 6 II 114.1 111.6 97.98 97.79 94.08 

DER VIGEE. 5 sosasloe tbs ssesssstac tise tes van odsata dee ets tees suaea a ae eS oe 142.7 USS oS) 18053 69.85 69.29 65.94 
Recreational: Services sdtavnc  aoe e  ee 136.4 13 Orel 130.9 60.84 60.53 58.81 
BUSINESS SELVICES V0. 0sckheasserie sd thea ets oats dace OR eee 159R5 (SA 138.1 107.83 105.64 100.84 
Personal Services). <.3cccs/ciecsteltcnc sees Ree ee 134.6 IZ9EG 125/55 2a 52.66 49.98 
MiscellaneOusyServices ecc-cosc0. se setae ee ee eee iB cil 150.1 136.6 75.64 Sz oad 
Senvices| tonbuildines andidwellinos ears cease een cee een eee 186.8 187.8 eT 51.41 50.46 51.38 
IND USTRIAPS COMPOSITE 2 icsreceere eter nee eee ee 123.9 120.3 ING), 7 95.99 95.99 90.88 





*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 
































Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
June May June June May June June May June 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
NIUINTING a INGE WIDIING MTEIETING fannie eee . 42.0 42.0 43.0 2.58 2.58 2.41 108.40 108.45 103.63 
IMictall Seamer eee ren ra Nene sy cea eect canara 41.3 41.4 42.4 2.68 2.70 D2 110.68 WSS 106.67 
INMMimTeraliTUe Swan een memreetscmaedee street ciacch sacks etait. ets 42.4 42.7 42.3 DD DS, DROS Deis 95.34 96.12 90.89 
INO MELEE, GRETA ALVES ose cnanedesdnobanadensconnssopaapeanancor 42.1 41.4 43.2 2.45 2.47 2.28 103.01 101.95 98.71 
Olanniespandsan dip its eens eee eee ere 49.0 49.0 48 .4 2.06 2.06 iL hI 100.89 100.98 92.65 
SeLVICesS MCIGeN tal TO MAINO. saeee- eee ee ceesene 42.9 42.7 45.7 Pye) 2.76 DVI 122.28 LISI 114.56 
IMIANTINIUIIEVANC TURIN EGS eccccontron opeceencbeceboteonanseospeeononscen sane 40.7 40.9 41.2 DDS: 2723 Olid 90.86 Die 7 86.87 
ura blows oods werent ee iat sc. atthe tts secrer « 41.0 41.4 42.0 2.41 2.41 D29 98.71 99.73 96.29 
INU HEC HTTPS OLLI, oconcsnonecopoeuansosodeantnncaancesannnacsoanan 40.4 40.4 40.5 205 2ADS 192. 82.88 82.76 USE: 
[FO OG! auare! WARSRAEHES, .cscooccacoucossoadne nose sensoceonsbasncase 41.3 40.9 41.2 1.92 1°93 1.82 719.39 78 .94 75 .04 
TF VOLOXGES, oo coahe SU era RR ene eee er oR a 41.1 40.7 41.0 1.86 1E Si hay 76.18 76.07 72.46 
IRE VGiaS CStier rene ne enn oe arr ih Tee PoP 43.2 41.9 42.5 2.41 2.41 2.24 104.18 100.80 95.03 
MoObAccO) PEOCESSINe, and! products;.......0..se0e se 37.8 355) Bei, 2.50 Ds OES) 94.41 94.05 88.74 
INUID DET rOdUC Gaeeneten sere eo tet cccniers nts cores coae 40.7 41.8 40.7 Des BV Ph sews 2.09 94.39 96.76 85.03 
PE CIC TAD IANO LS ee ret preaches aie seacstanaetislubnanns eae 38.6 39) 53) 38.7 1.54 153 1.45 S62 60.14 56. 12 
MEXGieRDLOGUGIS MR mnt tte neice et a cits eicncesteoancnned Ailes 41.8 42.1 ey, 7A 1.63 71.41 71.34 68.72 
IMU Gell TS OMS WORMES, ocncc scons cacao ntunasbsonsonctocet B9RS 39.8 41.0 55: esi 1.44 Ol 5/2 62.36 58.91 
LEST sb ag TORUS), secobee tonoatianascee ence Msoct escheat eee 40.1 40.4 41.3 1) 5 39/ i 337) 1.29 54.86 S28 53.42 
Glo thine were ce reee ake acest noe hs eer BGns Boil! 1503) 1.47 1.46 1.39 53.29 54.16 50.46 
WOO CEI CUICUG Mannan ease acct ac ek oe etcees ses secnes hues 39.1 40.1 41.1 2.05 20K 1.92 80.32 82.93 79.01 
TEAURTAMMGUINE: QHOVE| TD MTINRES acooce oc onqgosece ee cesattangsdwanponc aot 41.3 41.7 42.1 eS) 1.78 1.68 73.86 74.19 70.79 
Pao earl BUMS WACKUSWTHES ccomsncemcuonsaccnarcinenaasenorrns 42.1 41.7 42.1 2.67 2.66 2.41 FS 110.96 101.49 
LETbIo) AiaVe! DAVOS TANNINS) corcncoaseocoscosons0eacertadenusase 42.4 42.0 42.1 DOD, 2.91 2.60 P23}, 5)1 12218 109 .37 
Printing, publishing and allied-industries............ 39.0 S920 39.4 Drew 7 HD 3s) 105.66 105.83 101.74 
ETRE TOO TOVCIUSLITMES, o.choncoconcnsocasssosssnone sasooaon. 40.9 41.5 41.3 BAS Dols 2.65 112.69 114.02 109.28 
Tireorm, Bevel GSE! TAVIS... oo sestenoecoconsenonnece/sborsuenonse 40.7 41.9 40.5 2n98 2493 Deo WS )e) 1272 113.78 
Metalitapricatime=Mmdlistiesee-ss-stseen ee reeer ee 41.8 41.9 42.4 Bhi} 2.36 228 99.10 99.11 94.70 
Miachinenyvecxcepire ec tkiCalimeaenrasscemtats as ears 41.8 41.9 42.2 2s Deol 2.40 105.69 105.44 100.97 
‘TPeEVORY OONTANT KON XEN ODO SIAN copaqasnooncsoorcineqnoaeecensceenc 40.2 40.9 43.0 2.65 2.64 DSN) 106.59 107.97 DE 22 
PNTIRGCERIE BONG! TORIES 5 asesaucenceeeboosenedeconeatemncaateel 41.7 4155 41.1 2.58 DeAS 2.40 107.37 106.14 98.51 
IRAIOTHOHE SHSLOTISI ES) 5. oc ocdnoc go aseeuoeooqnutinuc iecescbdenee ge oncren 39.3 40.5 44.1 2.74 2513 2.69 107.62 110.68 118.61 
PASSE LIND) II 11S Meee eeetee enna eaeeeetae target B38 40.6 44.8 Deol 2.88 2.84 114.42 117.20 127.04 
[Raniseal dracCessOnles ne ieeaaeeteraes ee: BN) 2 40.5 43.6 2.64 2.64 Zo 103 .30 106.68 113.74 
Shipbulldimovandirep atti oee-seeee cesses: 41.4 41.1 41.2 2.56 2.56 2.47 105 .96 TOS R12 101.75 
Bleciricalamtocll cismemacmmreece terest sree neater ster ects: 40.9 41.2 40.7 Dd Db yp 2.10 90.45 91.36 85.40 
GonimmunicarionseduUipme;nt essere eee 40.1 40.9 38.7 209 2 9S 83.90 86.31 74.74 
INon=metallicnmineralsprOducts emesis treet: 43.9 43.6 43.5 Dest Dol Do ANS) 101.04 100.60 93.42 
Petrol euimancdscoalmprOcductsiemsrsceeacess saree 43.1 44.0 42.3 3.16 3.18 2290 136.44 140.28 122.61 
Chemical and chemical products.....................-- 41.8 41.4 Ales 2.41 2.40 Phe ill 101.00 99.41 95.99 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 40.5 40.5 41.2 il jl 182 ils 7A 73 .36 73.67 70.42 
ie ee Ee EE ee ee eS 
(COINISTNRIUKE THRO. sobs nanestoeee-ranacocseeeer ecckenenneeic apo ae 42.5 AQeS 41.9 2.74 Droit 2.47 WNGxS7 IGS 7/1 103.47 
TBADEO GUA ESS, ssocoaaoennbeaoes aoeeRBroeeCCRan Beco eee one eine Sameer? 39.8 40.2 38.7 2.80 Disov Bi I 6245) HISR62 99.52 
GoneralecOnucaclOns peer eet ea ee: 40.1 40.5 B Se) 2.69 2 2.44 107.68 109.60 94.01 
Seiad rAdeICOMITACTOLS, cece caavese. sunnostnateaneess BORD 39) 8) 38.9 2.91 ESS) Dds THO) 114.91 117.61 105.13 
TSVOVEA LO SIAUATES, 5. aaoaoobsseorotbebeHP se eauceceen cae cean econ anecee erate 47.3 46.5 48.0 2.66 269 Phill 125.84 125.06 110.99 
ichwaysebridsesrandestiectSscnnsess 2 48.2 46.7 48.7 DDB) 2.26 2.02 107.66 105.59 98.35 
Ofhemeneinecenrin cee tree te ete 46.5 46.1 47.1 3.05 3.06 DOr, 142.00 141.42 125.81 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
[UNDE TaN THEZT OVS. onceotboncreneed bobo nice: sacanoe aoeeet er oreceteaaacts 42.7 42.3 ADEs Pe) 58 Dyas 110.69 109.06 100.01 
Highway and bridge maintenance................... Ato) 3950) les 1693 1:97 1.88 G21 77.80 77.84 
Daundries, cleaners and pressers..........0i<0-s0i-<> 39.1 39.1 39.2 1.30 1 24 50.78 50.80 48 .66 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns........:.:.00::-s.0.-0000 35.4 34.8 36.4 1.30 ee 1220 45.84 45.53 43.86 


nN ene eee oT EL LL CL DG =~ ana anna 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 


a eee ee eee eS ee 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 
Hours (1961 = 100) 
Worked Average Average 
ina Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 

vl ae ee Eee ee ee 

$ $ 

Monthly Average: 

196 Ler, CE ER ee re ec i ee 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
1962S Re ale aoe eee eR ae ee ee eee 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
j AST ie He tiem | Reh SS IO Wa ee OR Se OREN in aA ee 40.8 19S 79.51 106.8 103.7 
10 6: See hI ena a em Os eM el eee Gn Nad Center 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
ISS oe ae en a Re are em Rm most cP-o SRR GAB cca contre 41.0 95,117) 86.89 116.7 108.0 

Last Period in: 

19652 JUS occ epee eee ee eee ee 41.2 PRA 86.87 116.7 108.1 
DGD. ss Sotpcssasett dite eee ideas ae ince eee aera epaeee heel cee ee treet 40.8 2.09 85.38 114.7 106.3 
AU@USt ee 3 sccees... <xr ot akeg ieee ee nds sean ere 41.1 2.09 86.10 LISEG 107.4 
Septenibeh oc icons cated zamena tae secant ee ener a 41.4 P28) 88.08 118.3 109.7 
OCLOD SI co. eee hse es ee 41.6 NS 89.53 120.3 110.8 
Novembern.< 28 rcecee ce tee re eee cree 41.5 PKs 89.81 120.6 110.7 
December ek cece re ces ee een eee eS ee 39.7 2.18 86.40 Gat 106.3 

1966 Jeary ss oe ees es ree conte ee ech cs 40.9 2.19 89.65 120.4 109.5 
Pe Beary aces cesses tress cee ch sos ete esse ee en 41.2 2220 90.76 121-9 110.6 
IM ar Cha eee a i So rac a RT Tie ere eae ee Oe 41.2 2e22 91.24 12256 110.6 
NPE cocoa cee SI a iit et RE Ra ch srs eee et 41.0 223 91.72 PR) 7) 111.0 
© gage PREECE Dee eee Miers OnePass Sn Teper fe aaa ere 40.9 Ds p8} 91.37 12207 110.3 
Suame tee e ERE e ie ternocae act eevee oatatesreme ceess 40.7 DES 90.86 122.0 109.3 





*Revised. +Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7 (Formerly C-4)—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
June May June June May June 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland 22.2..2..5,.05 i ener renee ee eee 45.0 43.2 45.9 1.78 1383 1.52 
Nova Scotia...... aE ne tee ia ane Ree NE ortiincrnd oer 41.3 41.5 41.3 1.82 1.81 1572 
New Brunswick .c...2:.icug creature eae ne ee eee eee 42.4 42.3 42.5 1.80 1.81 1.66 
Oe oss Sea cee ckvaceen ts A ey cat eee eed 41.4 42.0 41.4 202 2.01 1.88 
Ontario. cy aii. ciate ie a ee ee 40.7 40.8 41.5 pipet) 2.36 2.24 
Matrito bial ccs aceey dese tensn nat eee ete aere hse oe ee 40.1 40.2 40.6 1.95 1593 1.84 
DASKAICHE WAM. 5 .ccteizsnccs.oevary aaeioranehy dose reer aoe eee ont B90 39.4 40.4 22k 2 fA) 2el5 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories).................c0cccccc0eeceeeese 40.4 39.7 40.3 2.26 DD AKG DANS) 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............cccccccceeeee 37.1 37.7 Sol Boas) DoT 2.60 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 
plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to regis- Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Manpower Section, 
trations for employment and vacancies received from em- Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Data are not comparable 
ployers at Canada Manpower Centres (formerly NES offices). with previously published reports. See also Technical Note, 
These data are derived from reports prepared in the Depart- Page 80, January issue. 


ment of Manpower and Immigration, and processed in the 


TABLE D-1—Vacancies and Registrations on File 











Vacanciest Registrations on File 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 

December lO Gilmer et eka at coe ieee sewsstacinmace 11,402 10,866 22,268 478 ,470 136,566 615,036 
IDecemberelO GZ eter aa ec eerucceoass 14,281 13,638 27,919 473,575 137,429 611,004 
Decembecnel9 Osteen eae Pe 18,913 oso 34,264 432,390 1315532 563), 922 
IDECEMID CGE LD OA erences us Mebse ca sancudserneseees 2S elie 14,758 39,929 378,125 130,721 508 , 846 
ecemi Deral OO Strcste aiarscewans. acne. suscunatee 30,037 20,866 50,903 316,440 125a750 442,190 
EUAN Aye LOO Oar erect aerate te rash css aseaeeenees 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
Cb mllacvanl O60 nereeeerne ete tet cave nccscatve ste tat 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563 , 806 
Marchi. 9 OOmere ere ete eee ssc. cnearns 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548 , 597 
Jeol ATS eased cup nr cticsosseck sant oe tua tone nner cena 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138 , 646 494 ,926 
IMs? TOYS. cach de neeAtont Sete teoaadoG dyes Senna RUER 41,745 27,907 69 ,652 261,325 126,589 387,914 
AND TES MOET osnscnoraconteate tence uncennyatansaeeeepee eecenee 40,805 26,173 66,978 233,965 146,798 380,763 
UU ND rccoonocasesa senses: Soceth trc one eaee ogc aEe Ee 42,520 24,175 66,695 PIM nos )2) 140,563 362,162 
PRTC USCIS © Olenee entrance rite oetesarc.n sates ston 43 ,369 30,533 73,902 187, 687 118,243 305 ,930 
SEpoMISIOMPEI? WLS), cacasarooocossuecnsonacatseesrlessoaeseboer 46,379 28, 793 Ws 173 ,431 OA 2 Sil 294,682 
(Ovettoaysre WONG sas cconncennce cae setecenep seen eneremeeceose 39,057 24,625 63,682 179,051 120,962 300,013 
INGVem Doral 9 G6 terete ee terenceoeee sac secees 36,415 D5 He 62,174 213,383 119,800 333,183 


a  ——_— 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. Source: Manpower Division, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations and Vacancies Received, by Year 1962 to 1965 and by Month, 
November 1965 to November 1966 


SD 





Registrations Received Vacancies Received 
Year and Month Male Female Male Female 
OGRE soe sosssoanaceSncnoobellsbeebvece dot aa ORE orn eer PR SORES: AEs ae CEE HERES REE eS bec nae ea tec ac 3,177,423 TL GAL STAN 1,010,365 544,795 
FD ec I eee PER tcc ctsaae seasionk Lande cetwsterariuesusesetustiat-stseunencevewarssres 5 Asie Sill TR130%539 938,052 507,910 
I OGRRN ARIE. oes sccoaronesieucononcrciosenaddto Jer ROA ea pe OEE EEDA EEE Sep C SRO PER Se CPR Cea ooo aera 2,894,099 1170s S8S 1,030,199 530,575 
BSD Geel Te ener er NSE ih ee rch eoardiree gece aa ova teseananeceadwedeenoicnee ose scans’ DEN i? HelGsnae 1,088,752 545,951 
NOG STN ONS TABER o poso seco docu ance vdonedensoee gods louse raubar aopeenboeeeeanoe Bos onaaanases ode cence zac: DernCeauasc 276,347 113,148 116,125 47,977 
FI Goan SCOTTI LD Cie eR te ER cea cee eres oe oe scale nucpaceme-Gy-ishaw-acessncroness 303,524 102,536 72,004 45,614 
ies iky mer TSLET LUE Game mee a ooo aso ava atbenecwen of awennunaneceteagetsvensoossnar sseuearendernnreaass 287,740 98,603 OR OAD: 34,959 
(SUS EYAD ENO, 5 Seco | ire ree chet Bee bei, PR Rae eC 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 
TA aac et Ts ag, aCe le occ uve eens Re enc taba ctv anh ace enakeanaitdhveronanedte 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 
POST sesso noe Re Ce ce re 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 
Dy ctr MN EPO ees eee OPUS ccs slar suse wnruercb sored nae smavnassnssabnanzenensnns ened 199,618 93,554 97,520 46,202 
Ec ee I cay onc c SRM races atiretee artes haa ssucbsshowsonnesties 222,671 116,136 95,402 50,498 
OO fn Rep eh aI Toc Ol ck aso ta oe sncrstadostagin nqas ean ses dee duninnarba wears 216,035 108 , 399 85,147 48 ,433 
ESTE SER hc Sh HORE a RP ao ea 208 , 409 101,591 102,760 58,267 
CSUSHRSAI EES sae We eh oer UE ecg UEP PR 19M 337, 102,118 105 ,486 50,829 
OCLC CTC ee ee een se ae ede tiascase srg sat dataset cpasiarennornnavorestsace 182 ,9767 92,018} 82,021 38,984 
NOC RTI ST See eee ten eee ee ata sca uletoneecs .teassarsaseeceetecni'enssneomesqeenrsunssnezec PM SW) 109,561 79,401 44,348 


*Preliminary. + Revised. Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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TABLE D-3* (Formerly D-4)—Registrations on File, by Occupation and by Sex, at November 30, 1966 (Preliminary) 


CS  ———————————— 


Registrations on File 











Occupational group Male Female Total 
Professionalvangd manacerialewOrens eeerstesscctenecer eereecaenynectacteeteneetas eee eee ec 8,793 2,746 il ,S8 
Clerical WOLKers i. ete eee ire EIT ane ear eo ea anan se Seer 16,047 47,445 63,492 
SalestwOrkGs:. oc ala ein tess edes asker ear eei seme se mesatee FO Pe cst Ue te ae 6,306 12,414 18,720 
Personalliands domestic service WOnKCrSeeess ses tre see eente sear eee eae te eee ere cenane Di AO 225013 49 ,843 
SATII CT I 5 elcce ec ee eee ees 5 SR sowed UES SEP TEAL Uda oe eee eee pln SEE IC cate ee Pees earner ete 661 - 661 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (6X. 10g.) ..<-ssisw+nssccv--cascensrnsasnsetesnesansenetecassevsiepvedansentssacices ones 4,342 246 4,588 
Skilledamdeseniizskeil lew OLKetS sare rssceset ce come eer ne eee eee eee 79,659 13,406 93,065 
Food and kindred products:Gnel::tobacco) ies cereeces sere ce eeereen tress ti nceresenrne 674 326 1,000 
Textiles: clothings ete ieemases ce sco-cech esa sseleostavesees svesaapers tater: cae cae nee eeepc 1,288 8,072 9,360 
Lumber and tum ber. Products ice sssccee, rece sem. cots ees eet enn oe eer eae 4,784 69 4,853 
Pulpy paper (ime) priitie gc). ease. ctr tees ox cs oe seen cc) sunay eeee ar estate eon coevcee eer een Ro 656 243 899 
Ideathervandeleather products sn ees cece eee are eee ren eerie ceca Sully/ 679 1196 
Stone: clay and slass: products’ c2.5..c:cf 1c seseru ote rcnere corpse newer aera 221 PN 242 
Weta Or betta eos ccc ccazccse rose score eg oases ee oe ee arc es cere eo ree ee 7,996 689 8,685 
3) Fever ng (or REMen nn arg P50. Cor N A ts onde her Bese or eee errr aiden ann onar reer aera rr cpotiist eeccoenae 991 830 1,821 
APPANSPOLtACIOM CCPC cs cce es erence cee reese ee ee ferns race eet ere eee 477 218 695 
INS Gin 10 ep a ERO re Bs be Or Ee ree PE MC reat Bl! unrest Boston Beer ope ee he eet 777 — (EM; 
COS ELUICELOTI Eee eee ee a en Tre tc acarrese mere ener 22,107 of apd ilih 
Transportation (xcept SEAmien)!cazas cacao. yen coats nce ce seve seen eae weeps neta ees pe 14,725 109 14,834 
Communications ands pub lic ai tility sess etee crete ters tee ete eee ee rater eee 436 8 444 
AP race atid SCL VICE Pere res eee ee ee ee cea en ec rage ee gee erste B90 1297, 4,487 
Otherskilled:and! semi-skilled tevses scam ee ees nearer rmatetien aa? 14,039 613 14,652 
PROPER ysl scccc tec ema ee swede eRe ste on eee 1,816 208 2,024 
APPT CINACES ccsreae ones ear teens cece Rae ein cae erect ornate sea 4,965 20 4,985 
{fats ad ete linn tgo gc) nc ene om cepa Te nates ty er reac reer Rees po cckiqa roere cence. absoconndsbcbamescbar 70,405 20,870 O12 15 
Poodiand tODaACCONsevtsscstoncsci oot eee eee nana ane Cre eee ore rereenees 1PO73 35228 4,796 
Lumber and lumber products. c.-n ecco esses os toes eats ice neater eats Ga53i) 352 6,689 
Metal working nce cc 1. cicrestseatomeccateee tactic aca cece paestcaev ts Been sae ef eects ater ne eee eae 3,390 493 3,883 
GOnStEUC thor eee eee eee ae cea tres ote Secs ee en ner ee gee : 33,626 2 33,628 
Otherzwmskilled workers: seers tree cee cee eo ae one ese sant Seen cece econ meee 25,479 16,800 42,279 
GRAIN TOTA Tee ees aes eee ec cee ee ee ee eee 21IBE383 119,800 333,183 





*The former Table D-3 has been discontinued because a review has shown that placement statistics do not necessarily reflect changes in 
total labour demand or employment. 


SouRcE: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-4 (Formerly D-5)—Registrations on File, by Area, at November 30, 1966 


a 











Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on File on File on File 
Previous Previous Previous 
= Year fo Year = Year 
Area Noy. 30, Nov. 30, Area Noy. 30, Noy. 30, Area Noy. 30, Noy. 30, 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 

NEWFOUNDLAND ...... 6,370 9,064 WIveTpOO lee eee 289 305 Sainte 0 hiner De VeyT/ Dp? 

Comen Brooke 2,036 1,882 New Glasgow................ 1,299 15358: SHib, SHINE oso noocosooacsancec 530 1,058 

Grand balls wate ais 885 Spring hil eeeeeee ee 445 471 SUSSOX Ses ere ceca ewer nees 211 276 

Stadohnisis sere 3,759 6,297 SV Cneyse eres D3 DRPel WV.OOdStOCKaeeeneeeeteeenss 298 464 
TS Sy dneyalViines esses: 454 544 

PRINCE EDWARD ALTE Omere eee ree eee 1,594 17027 OQUERBE CG] 110,239 113,261 

ISIVAIND xcs eee 1,443 1,970 NGA ATAYOLEM Ey pasqqoosee anensoane: 987 1,042 A lialeeenrsccrey eee eee SiS 975 

@harlottetowit es. sss. 898 1,269 © ——— IASDESLOS eres 481 490 

SUMIMETSI Gessner 545 701 NEW BRUNSWICK ...... 11,738 13,944 Bale. Comeau see 964 878 

to IBAtHURS eee 2,204 2,291 Beawharnoiss ess eee 621 592 

NOVA SCOTIAy =. 15,6580 13,679 Ganipbellton eee 873 1,095 Bucking hanes 407 617 

PATUNEES eee aera nee 567 S5)0/ Bdmundstone 594 809 (AlISADSCal eee eee 638 Wot 

Bridsewatcr een 569 753 Rrederictons ssa 744 894 Chandler 1,007 aks 

Elalifaxeeeee meee 53534 4,189 IMintoy eters ee 19 203 @hicoutinte ee 1,489 1,625 

TR LELE TESS occocqoaononceccnstocec 208 210 MonciOnee eee 2,686 32509 Gowansvillemeneme Ba2 328 

Ken tvilleweyeer eee 1,089 992 INeweastlesesss seas 1,242 1,433 DOlbeatieeenn cee 1,059 941 


nw 
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TABLE D-4 (Formerly D-5)—Registrations on File, by Area, at November 30, 1966 (Concluded) 
eee 























Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on File on File on File 
Previous Previous Previous 
: Year * Year x Yeor 
Area Noy. 30, Noy. 30, Area Noy. 30, Nov. 30, Area Nov. 30, Noy. 30, 
1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 
Drummondville.............. 1,819 1,884 Bort Erances\ se 388 428 MANITOBA...........00000.... 11,012 13,464 
Pani hainnneeenctee cece seen 300 287 Ons Willitatirerste cere DO syi| 957 Brand Onset ee 920 1052 
Ores tvillmenemremes+ sce 662 601 Gralt crsaastacen icra 891 785 Dap bites ee 318 674 
MEF ASDC Meee eer eensce sine cose ses 692 894 SANANOGUC recs cere nets 259 240 Eli ELON... coma ee 166 180 
GranbDyicses scree ees 1,197 1,339 Goderich =e eee 281 259 Portage la Prairie.......... 435 546 
PV ree ter tettce ee csecvercerns 2,619 3,286 Guel pitta: 1,062 1,065 Rie Paster ee 170 280 
AV) WERE. coodeacssecissnSo sone 1,685 2,440 Uae Wnall WO} 0c ceecesssaonnerocceoe 9,838 7,664 WADI Coa naeeten re oes OF OOS eel On7 52 
TONIC Ceasar: 1,859 1,546 HAWKESDUEY ax. .teat ese 498 610 
TSBCHUNS coccles ovaearisiinnce 488 481 Kapuskasing..........0.. 417 551 SASKATCHEWAN ....... 8,842 10,073 
Lac-Mégantic..........ss 606 BS5a) ee Kcroris. a) wes 8 680 804 Este VAM. ...-sesesessenesseesen 171 137 
La Malbaie........cccs00 1,148 963 Kingston....ccsccssecessssssesn 1,708 1,317  Lloydminster................. 128 170 
(tia ite ae eae 526 512. Kirkland Lake ............. 526 612 Moose Jaw... 695 795 
ae ete tee ee 2013-) 2,303. Kitcheners aac cane: 1,139 1,276 North Battleford........... 593 676 
Louiseville.............:000++ 547 624 Teaming toms sacsz.c-c-sceers.: 344 314 Prince Albert............... 869 1,390 
Marae rt. ance 501 Oe Lindsagee ee 532 362 REBIMA.. eesti 2,866 2,689 
Maniwaki........ssccssssesee 509 SRR. MListowels eet cot scok 118 gg SaskatOON.........---eese 2,156 2,532 
Mat ieitle sn aces 954. 1,088 Lom theceeccecscscseseseeeerees 3,828 3,847 Swift Current................ 335 520 
Mont-Latiriet.<.<.0.10.%. 412 616 Long Branch..........0000: 2,413 2,089 WeYBUID 0... eessesrssesssee 182 198 
Montmagny.............:0-000 879 1,056 = Midland.......cccccccsssssssseee 484 493 YOTKEON. «00. --eeesseeeeeeeeeeeees 847 966 
Montreal pA ageddonsaceAcdsaonacen 38,809 35,934 Napanee BOO AOU nC EGHUOECHOGOOHOD 359 394 ALBERS =o. 16,895 17,314 
New Richmond.............. 721 967 INewaleiskeal cesses: 359 Die Blainmorme 72 205 
1Rroveie) ANVIL |... ocoodeunedeeonedt 456 417 Newmarket alalsidteialsis sis/ajemicseinies 891 662 Calgary ne eee ee 5 ; 571 6,229 
Québec. So dae a 9 632 9 5 7197 Niagara | Biz bisteaceeeporcone 1 5 855 1 9 854 Drumbheller.................... 243 280 
RG OUSKleeersceseeere escences 15997 33 IN OVER BEN, soucconconscns occa 854 992 Edmonton...................... 7,401 6,688 
Riviére-du-Loup........... PeiaGe 3200" Oalevilles ceca 767 Ce oielete co hin tle 097 193 
RObShy alter etee 1 5 048 796 Onilliduerewn ce Loc 739 669 Grande Prairie .............. 716 612 
Rouyn Hoanengoodd esa noSceenudaOce 1 5 641 1 > 358 OSNAWarertenecr tee 4 a 609 3 % 935 Lethbridge gehen ae, i} : 198 1 : 523 
St. Agathe des Monts .. 491 569 OUsWasetecse en crore 5,156 4,847 Medicine Hat................ 586 167 
St. Anne de Bellevue .... 709 741 Ovens SOC wee eeemeetes 841 808 RediDcci eee 881 817 
SlembhGtese wens ccerene 2,034 1,453 Rartye SOUnNCw essences: 164 174 
St. Hyacinthe......5....00... 1,189 1,246 Pemibroke@s scosisccoserssvosscies 897 905 BRITISH COLUMBIA... 46,855 43,344 
Dts JAN, enrccrecserte aes 1,314 1,582 Renter: toneicoeee eee Sule 330 Abbotsiord in. .i.asee 729 728 
St. Jeromien theta .ce 2 2,159 1,491 Peterborough.................. 1,404 1,768 Chilliwack: jgsssoresceav-, : 956 1,008 
Bre ptallee eereraak esters 863 —- 1,389 Picionie wedaten nce: 255 232 COUrteN AY. c--cc-nseeoenntanst 815 634 
Sitawitl caries terete 2,934 2,770 [Bera JNU OEE, scope cooncncr 1,309 17267 Cranbrook eee 866 574 
SHeEDTOOKC mesreeneeeree Si VSM Be 192 RoriColborierrsse-. 523 455 Dawson Creek. .......0:403- 808 799 
Soreleerer ns ravteh tenes 998 1,388 IPPESCOUA Meta encce ares aseare 295 376 TD UNGAD Ene sosecraseewstontes 486 375 
Thetford Mines.............. 2,292 1,046 Renire wider keenest 309 265 Kamloops... incxvsvies.css 1,636 137k 
GELOIS-RAVICLES epeeerd eres 2,443 3,036 Su, (CAMMMEN ATES. 5s ocdosaaee Soil De SST Kelowna eee 1,024 744 
Wiel =O Taetn ee sores cress:s 977 1,187 Stvihomas rcs scree 378 ny} INanaiino Seer tee 1,098 740 
\WETMES EEG sinannedyenacoctonce 1,894 908 S ain ase eee eae Laois 1,454 INelSOmieiee cece eeeee crane 430 473 
Victoriaville. .........c00000 948 1,457 Sault Ste. Marie........... 1 Saree e572 New Westminster.......... 6,957 6,169 
Ville St. Georges............ 1,088 3,575 SET agi ae 404 358 REntictonmen meee 902 1,070 
aa Barrie Als fia ceen cele 274 341 JOIN ANIMDYETHTU!: socoonocesenose 606 514 
aay INTER O) Ber ceereeee rere arenes LOLS OORT SE eee ene iS Prince George..........0.... 1,993 1,683 
PTA DIOL eo eleva scares 191 167 Stratford... cece 435 242 Prince Rupert.....ccccss00:- 1,023 1.107 
IBAREIC Me eecccee ere io orecnc 1,050 1,020 Sturgeon Falls................ 131 469 Quesnel ss ees es 696 476 
[BEES . «sshocponscoboopceceee 1,224 1,099 Sub Uiyenarcetne eet AW 2,279 Tralee ee 502 547 
BrAcebDTid £6. 5. foecac-n0:<-- 639 663 Tillsonburg, ......+ss.nsne 83 196 Vancouver: 4 s:-cesscete 20,019 18,997 
Brampton..........-...sse 942 946 FINALS Naf test x acveks 1,481 1,048 Vernier eba: 1,322 1,050 
Brantford... 1,479 1,871 Trot fen Ae secs 23.555 25,070" Wicioria eee ee 3,717 3,926 
Ibrockvilles. 22 S2.258..... 368 oot re tion ee eck 607 272 Whitehorse................000. 200 359 
Ae ao scnchs OEE 09 
eee bir : ae pes Walkerton. ........0s0-0 ne ses CANADAD cs eee 333,183 336,892 
cen ee a 636 552 Wallaceburg.................. Maleate. eee ae 213,383 218,819 
Ge olinewood nace. 362 575 Wellandicr. sate etc 1,247 = 1,209 Fent@lesy/ Sten ae 119,800 118,073 
Cornwall....ccsscscssssensen 1,487 1,654. WeStOD...eeocrsserrseenes 2 ge) ears eee 
to tplakeye eres. a: 259 195 WindsOT............se0eceereeees 4,629 4,093 Source: Manpower Division, Department of 
Ont Tlemcen. eee sctse 569 534 WiOOGStOCKae serem-axtes ears 442 348 Manpower and Immigration. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance and Pensions 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 





Section, Labour Division, DBS, from information supplied by 
the UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 48, January issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, October 1966 








Amount of 
End of Total Employed — Claimants Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 
1966—September.....cccccoo.. 4,405,000 4,240,100 164,900 
AUgIsEe ohecsnetet 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 Ne a epee getos Tes 
Tuy med ser Fe 4,512,008 4,316,000" 196,000° "ae ian ce et 
June ossseeee 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 New Brumswick........ccccccsccscsssssseeceessee 25,590 593,766 
Mavic a eee 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 Gushec ene air 161,900 3,793,380 
ADL Se on ae 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 CDLATL Omer ee tee tee see eee Ze Ol 4,176,729 
Rae eet 4,498,000 4,000,000 498.000 Manitoba el ee 12,802 284,118 
Behe ee 4,506, 0008"3,9754500 530,500 ee i oe 
ANU AT yeeee eet tere 4,482,000 3,970,200 511,800 British Columbia and Yukon 
Territory Meee kee 69,844 1,771,541 
1965—December.......cccecccoese 4,444,000 4,026,000 418,000 
November.............-...... 4,365,000 4,120,400 244, 600 MotalsGanadas October 19GGi.-. S/o? 12,336,003 
October een eee 4,286,000 4,115,600 170, 400 Total, Canada, September 1966.......... 512,608 12,264,891 
September... 4,287,000 4,129,700 157,300 Total, Canada, October 1965.............. 431,282 10,223,036 


*Weeks Paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, October 1966 





Claims Filed at 
Local Offices 





Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 








Not 
Total Entitled Entitled 

Disposal to to 
Total* Initial Renewal of t Benefit Benefit Pending 
INewiouricdl arid eee een eee 2,871 2,049 822 Daasey? lee 740 1,087 
Prince Edwardelslandiscass ae eee 290 210 80 294 212 82 1S) 
INOVa SCO tas i a5. iedee oee 3,682 2,479 1205 5502 23223 1,079 15318 
INGW. BUS WiCkie..) etre eee ee 4,098 2,624 1,474 35 OT De el 1,016 1,374 
QUeDECs oo caaincee nie eee ae 28,109 18,934 OI 24,600 16,376 8,224 10,833 
Ontario..... Sc tccceseestiai ote ieee ee 25,067 17,888 Voll 23,298 155126 8,172 9,108 
Mamito baxttres. fuccaec tears ee ee 1,907 1,462 445 1,662 1,014 648 663 
DaASkatche wan eure... ccccasea dace eee 1,341 O78 268 1,164 671 493 448 
ADELA crete Cao ee ee 3,249 2,481 768 2,864 1,693 (LIA 15136 
BrtishnGoloin Diciee ec serereeee eee 15550 10,933 4,617 13E S52 9,263 4,589 6,221 
Notaly@anadan October 1966... eee 86,164 60, 133 26,031 U5 338'5) Sill 26,214 32,258 
Total, Canada, September 1966..............0..0c.0.0002 72,968 51,672 21,296 80,181 510), 725) 29 , 426 23,429 
Motaly@anadas October) 1965 sae eee 83,126 56,692 26,434 79,874 51,443 28,431 30, 389 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,227. 


not granted and 1,259 were appeals by claimants. There were 5,436 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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tIn addition, 23,536 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,227 were special requests: 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 
at October 31, 1966 





Number of weeks on Claim 
























































(based on 20 per cent sample) Total Claimants 
Total 27 or Sept. 30, Oct. 29, 
Province and Sex claimants 1-4 SSIS} 14-26 more* 1966 1965 

MOANA) Aone sarc ee alts lee ahc esau toccecavoabasmsbostoaselonss 184, 302 92,178 42,056 311326 18,742 164,877 170,408 
VIAL Serene ee rot ce ss cee cka ture hoc iccssyectiiece? 107,716 59,274 22,908 15,598 9,936 95,292 98 , 384 

[RCS aat (See ni is en 5 Rae SORE to. ae ARR 76,586 32,904 19,148 155728 8,806 69,585 72,024 
INEVEOUNDIGANID yes oe tenianiccneede sus savcidtesadscsdevesnescoes 6,645 35 FAS) e335 IL Ss) 556 Seeliial 4,533 
Mailer tnt ey eet eee ek tates ck ns cased 5,200 2,695 1,039 1,144 522) 3,846 3, 366 
CLIN all Cee ae eee een esata cts scub'ocabon eens 1,445 520 296 395 234 eZ To67 
PRIN GEE DWAR DIL SIEAND en ccransseisetetccsssrcchesser 695 313 231 104 47 645 627 
INAH RS Bes hen jath ee, 3 407 201 146 45 1) 385 318 
Sir ailecen see etd ce ons ecco rtt te Sessted csnavesea 288 ae 85 59 BZ 260 309 
INOW AG SC OMIA Meee PR cn Occ Wicca casacieeecetare 9,427 4,165 2,059 28 1,475 8,676 8,475 
UNG Ch ne ee ee 6,598 3) 7 1) 3 halal 988 5,952 5,841 
TECSRINEN Ss Surah RIS Ree cre 2,829 1,038 687 617 487 2124 2,634 

IN EU aES WINS Wil CRM meena tenet rnin: teoctastesnceees ccansecnseaiio es 9,339 4,483 2,394 1,610 852 7,769 7,449 
IN BIR, «na sonal ehtatts oe ee eee ee 6, 334 3,069 1,632 il hl 502 5,299 4,735 
Bemiale memes etre eae ate teat nsitre gee 3,005 1,414 762 479 350 2,470 2,714 
(QNUTESING! 6 caiat antieenseasuctee scab A eR EE ROAD CL Cr Oc ener eee 58,506 30,480 13,198 9,694 5,134 50,436 57105 
VEG Cee eet Pe Me cee feeees  R Mee N chbaicaco de B5n228 20,481 7,328 4,624 2,795 30,080 36,963 

| ERSTE sacs condonetton ce eio ne ee 23,278 9,999 5,870 5,070 2,339 20,356 20742, 

KO) NEAR © wenn ee eee a oe sec eee ice sna ov esecanten 56,201 In This) 113) 255 10,423 6,740 56,300 54,441 
IGG. .-ccphen eaasra ROR eee Rare eee eee ree 28,054 I VAL 6,274 4,701 3,362 29,249 27,059 

1 FST EUS ose crete Bon corinne eee eee 28, 147 12,066 6,981 5 LAP 3,378 DieOoil 27,382 

NV ILATNUIEE BA pene ese teeth vd ares aes cu dosstiakanonc 5,094 2,438 LS LEA 866 613 4,247 5,813 
INS BEY = sanction eens narae ae a erm. Reena eer a 2,481 1,230 508 394 349 1,907 3,099 

[EUSA THENIE: > sah snd oases EMSC RE TERE RGIS} 1,208 669 472 264 2,340 2,714 

AS RGAGH@ETE WAIN cence ace ater accra mcedoseakanis 3,244 1,470 704 606 464 2,805 3,489 
14 Feil Pes 1 we de Bee ec Gesee Re een teres Ree eee ae 1,436 808 250 202 176 1,085 1,450 
TRC 2] C mmm et canine eadgcte Lities oskevaocsoares 1,808 662 454 404 288 1,720 2,039 
ANTS  oonteoccphocne inec eee nc eLenoncec neo one pry EERE eEr err 6,970 3,459 1,682 1,076 oS 6,012 7.015 
INLET ie sel on ea ae OS SR re 3,274 e797, 675 432 370 Dell 3,218 
C1 al CMM erate acc. eccaate coo ece ences 3,696 1,662 1,007 644 383 S574! 3)5 1S 

HS RUTLSE © OL UIMBUA EE Nea mene nee cintigsaarscaseaieenseee 28,181 16,372 6,021 3,680 2rlOs 22,816 20,861 
INV 2] Caen me ae te ees RE Ny eee 18,704 12,149 3,684 1,814 ieOSi7 14,758 1335 
Bria leweeeer remem tte ieee recon dora ones Sat 9,477 4,223 Dea) 1,866 1,051 8,058 8,526 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 
SS Se oe ee ee SE eee 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 


Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

eee, see ee eee ee eee eee 

(1949 = 100) 

1961S Car cee eee ee 29 124.0 13862 112.5 140.6 T55m3 146.1 116.3 
196 DAY Cal cpasssorine recesses 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
T9G3—Y Calis eetcreee tector ents co peer 18320 130 eS 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
LOGI EY Caries Sarrre ce cee 135.4 132.4 138.4 LOE 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
1965 Yicat ny tees seccsxcareeeoree 138.7 1S 5Ro 140.9 121.4 147.3 GAS) 154.3 122%3 
1965—December:....s..cs ces eee 140.8 139.6 142.4 123.8 148.8 177.9 155.4 120m 
1966—Januaryctieiiee cee 141.2 140.6 142.9 oP 7 149.1 IFAS, A 155.4 123m 
Rebruanryeecmer soe rece 142.1 142.5 143.1 1233 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 
Marchi: eaten ata eee 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 
ADVI cen eee ero 143.2 143.7 143.7 12523 150.7 179.2 1Sin6 125.0 
INT AY eee oe ee ene ee cee 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 i 180.7 159.2 125.1 
JUNG ee rrecere eer eoteteratcsetes 143.8 144.2 144.4 12583 151.2 181.2 159.3 12508 
Til y sunken te ee ee eee 144.3 146.0 144.8 125e2 yey ee 181.0 159.3 12528 
AUQUStasseet eon tert ee 44.59 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 125.1 
September tessrcs.ck- creeps, 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 S12 181.3 158.8 126.4 
October ee eee 145.3 145.6 146.1 12952 Sie) 182.7 159.2 126.4 
NovemberscasGeunsuareee lao.) 144.7 146.6 129.8 5151 184.5 161.3 126"5 
Decembereeewrsa ecco 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 





Norte: 1957 weighted. 
Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of November 1966 




















All-Items 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
November October November Trans- Personal and and 
1965 1966 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading _—_ Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
St idol’ s, INiid Same eree ae 123% 126.5 127°3 12D: 120.0 123.0 122.0 169.6 149.7 Ligeo 
FIAtaKes tcc eee ee 135.3 139.0 13922 138.2 BK} Il 138.0 13973 180.7 177.8 128.1 
SamtyJohn#-. eer, 137.6 141.7 141.5 141.4 136.4 135.4 148.0 209.8 165.6 128.8 
MEGMELCAl:,55<.cctaret ee ae ee 139.4 142.6 143.6 149.9 15975 120.8 167.8 19285 162.2 129.6 
Ola Wan ecrecce een et ere ee 140.2 144.9 145.5 146.9 140.7 136.1 166.4 192.0 156.7 134.5 
PGEOINUOy, casted uns scene eer oreres 142.1 148.1 148.1 144.5 148.3 138.3 15142 182.2 200.8 150 
WARIO R Aka. .s pcs c: ational eats 13655 140.6 140.7 143.4 (Bs voz 136.4 141.4 196.2 152.8 140.2 
Saskatoon-Regina.........ccceeeee 132.8 136.9 137e8 142.7 130.8 140.4 13Se4 160.1 154.3 126.8 
Edmonton-Calgary...........ccccees 1315 136.2 136.5 136.4 SR 138.7 136.4 189.2 isiou) 12202 
NV BRCOUV CR rks n cerkoets ce acssert tact cpsteess E3307. 140.0 13935 13972 138.1 13 ie2 135236 163.8 13756 1239 
*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. Norte: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be 


used to compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
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G-Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover 
strikes and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-66 


The number of workers involved includes all workers re- 
ported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all be- 
longed to the union directly involved in the disputes leading 
to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. 


For Technical Note, see page 109. 





Month or Year 


BLOGS INOVEMID Caer ete ree emt neat erecta ussckachenrase 
December ere re tect ene eanareiceriechtistieane 


*Preliminary. 


Strikes and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 

During Month 
or Year 


272 
290 
318 
327 
452 


Phe, 
21 


32 
33 
54 
64 
54 
51 
62 
73 
63 
41 
41 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, November 1966, 


by Industry (Preliminary) 





Man- Days 


5,700 
7,740 
103,710 
9,430 
86,180 
140 
3,880 
5,410 


ee 


Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved 
I OTSS tL Vereen recternctrer re te cecerser sa ess i 300 
AUINOSERS oh ee a ae Ee eee 3 spy? 
‘WS EWOLOU NG UT ATOYER. sees sposennn-doocosn none 43 7,230 
SONS LLUCHIOTEM Ree ete ee teense 17 3,823 
Scan SD Meer Mi tlities meee seteenete ares 9 10,442 
‘TELENG FS ers na eee tech ISR AeTS Sec y 22 
BONA ANC GON ses oe eee cachsugass consiens, — = 
CLV ICC Merete eee sentra fase csiend 5 848 
Public administration.................... 2 5,316 
Str INDWUSTRIES Siac..ecahe enews 82 28 , 333 


222,190 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month 





or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 





Per Cent of 





Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 
28) 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
343 100,535 1,580,550 OR 
476 171,858 PD eRe TPA) 0.17 
78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
58 9,185 86,460 0.07 
66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
76 18,403 237,920 0.21 
90 30,079 354,250 0.27 
108 50,838 441,130 0.38 
95 28 ,465 332,450 0.27 
102 42,519 389,730 0.29 
108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 
118 159,867 699 , 630 0.55 
94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
82 28 , 333 222,190 0.15 
TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, November 1966, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man- Days 
INewdoutic lai cdie eee renee — — — 
Prince Edward Island.................... — — — 
INIOVa: SCOtlAt ..cseeeeeeeeeee 4 1,422 1,580 
INews Bruns wickcamcestscctseeese ees 3 791 4,960 
QUEH OC access teaser nthe eee ee 28 6,117 79 ,630 
Otitaniove ere ee ees 34 9,783 3), 3. 
Manitobas..csaccuee tee 1 40 40 
Saskatchewan eeeences 1 55 7710 
Albertas....ctsince eee 3 479 990 
Britishy Columbide eee a 20 440 
Rederale.. 4. ee 6 9,626 81,430 
AT JURISDICTIONS ncee rere te ee OS 28 , 333 222,190 
17 


TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1966 (Preliminary) 
en ee ee ee eee 

















Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days — 
Industry, Employer Termi- Major Issues 
= Workers Accumu- nation - 
Location Union Involved November lated Date Result 
FORESTRY 
La Compagnie Price Ltée., Forest Workers 300 5,700 8,180 Oct. 17 Wages, hours, statutory holidays, 
Various locations, Farmers’ Union Novy. 27. vacations—Wage increase; hours 
Quebec. (Ind.) of work reduced from 54 to 50 per 
wk., other improved benefits. 
MINES 
Metal 
Solbec Copper Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 160 Spo20 9,150 Sept. 9 Wages— 
Stratford Centre, Loc. 6256 
Cté. Wolfe, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) = 
Nigadoo River Mines Ltd., Mine, Mill and 176 3,870 4,670 Oct. 22 Wages in first agreement— 
Ste. Rosette, N.B. Smelter Workers — 
Loc. 1043 (Ind.) 
MANUFACTURING 
Textiles 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Textile Workers’ 225 1,700 1,700 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
Ltd., Union — employees— 
Listowel, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Wood 
Armstrong Cork Canada Ltd., Chemical Workers Dail 5 SAU 15,830 Sept. 13 Wages in a first agreement— 
Montreal, Que. (CNTU) — 
John Murdock & Fils Ltée., Building & Wood iil 450 2,040 Sept. 21 Wages, hours, vacations, term of 
St. Félicien and Chicoutimi, Workers’ Federation Nov. 8 contract—15¢ an hr. increase im- 
Que. (CNTU) mediately, 10¢ an hr. June 1, 
1967, 15¢ Nov. 1, 1967, 15¢ June 1, 
1968; reduction in weekly hours 
from 54 to 52, other improved 
benefits. 
Commonwealth Plywood Co. Upholsterers Loc. 188 165 660 2,150 Oct. 19 Wages—15¢ an hr. increase imme- 
Lively (AFL-CIO /CLC) Noy. 7 diately, 10¢ an hr. Sept. 1967, 10¢ 
Ste-Thérése, Que. Sept. 1968. 
Paper 
Hinde & Dauch, Chemical Workers 245 DA0 5,830 Oct. 29 Wages— 
Division Domtar Loc. 314 — 
Packaging Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Montreal, Que. 
La Cie Pricestces Pulp and Paper 330 990 1320 Oct. 31 Alleged violation of an agreement 
Jonquiere, Que. Workers’ Federation Nov. 4 clause over a promotion of one 
(CNTU) worker—Return of workers. 
Domtar Pulp & Paper Pulp and Paper 101 400 500 Oct. 31 Alleged violation of an agreement 
Windsor, Que. Workers’ Federation Nov. 7 clause over a promotion of one 
(CNTU) worker—Return of workers. 
Gulf Pulp & Paper Co., (CNTU) 223 1,340 1,340 = Nov. 9 Jurisdictional dispute —_ between 
Clarke City, Nov. 17. unions—Return of workers pend- 


Cté. Saguenay, Que. 


ing certification vote. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 




















Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man- Days a 
Industry, Employer Termi- Mayor Issues 
——— Workers Accumu- nation = 
Location Union Involved November lated Date Result 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 363 8,050 268,400 July 9, Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Eocs oil 1964 computers, job security, union 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Ontario Malleable Steelworkers 498 9,460 57,890 June 15 Wages, welfare benefits—Wage in- 
Iron Co. Ltd., Loc. 1500 Nov. 28 crease; 4 wks. vacation after 25 
Oshawa, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) yrs., other benefits. 
Dosco Steel Limited, Steelworkers 1,050 23,100 30,770 Oct. 21 Wages, change in working schedules 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 2423 hide 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
American Standard Products, Auto Workers 120 440 440 Noy. 2 Suspension of one worker for cause 
Windsor, Ont. ocmloS Nov. 8 —Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Richards-Wilcox Co. Ltd., Machinists 407 3,660 3,660 Nov. 18 Wages— 
London, Ont. Roca756 = 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
General Motors of Canada Auto Workers 591 7,680 36,380 Sept. 1 Wages, working conditions in first 
tds Loc. 1163 Nov. 21 agreement—Wage increases; other 
Ste-Thérése Ouest, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) improved benefits. 
Hawker-Siddeley Canada Steelworkers 360 360 360 Noy. 2 Disciplinary suspension of 53 work- 
Limited, oc 23il Nov. 3 ers due to alleged violation of 
Trenton, N.S. (AFL-CIO /CLC) contract—Return of workers. 
Elec trical Products 
The Canadian Coleman CLC-directly 245 5,390 7,840 Oct. 18 Wages in new agreement— 
Company Ltd., chartered —- 
Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Line Materials Steelworkers 300 4,800 4,800 Nov. 9 Wages, hours— 
Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) — 
Scarborough, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Troquois Glass Glass and Ceramic 470 10,340 13,160 Oct. 22 Wages— 
Industries Ltd., Workers = 
Candiac, Que. Loc. 250 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
International Tools Ltd., Auto Workers 145 360 360 Nov. 18 Wages, hours, in first agreement— 
Windsor, Ont. och 195 Noy. 22 Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Quigley Construction Teamsters 120 2,640 6,240 Sept. 17 Wages, union security— 
Company Ltd., Loc. 879 (Ind.) = 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Bechtel Co., Plumbers 475 480 480 Noy. 5 Job jurisdiction—Return of work- 
Temagami, Ont. Loc. 800 Nov. 8 ers. 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 


a ni EE EL ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, November 1966 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 

















Various locations in 
Metro Toronto. 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days — 
Industry, Employer Termi- Major Issues 
a= Workers Accumu- nation — 
Location Union Involved November lated Date Result 
Poole Construction Various unions 325 650 650 Noy. 7 Dismissal of one male nurse— 
Company, Nov. 9 Return of workers, when male 
Wabamun, Alta. nurse reinstated. 
Mactaquac Constructors, Various unions 572 860 860 Nov. 8 Dismissal of four workers for 
Keswick, N.B. Noy. 9 refusal to work overtime—Return 
of workers. 
Foster Wheeler Ltd. Boilermakers 125 250 250 Nov. 8 Dismissal of one worker—Union 
Fort McMurray, Alta. Loc. 146 Noy. 10 persuaded men to return to work. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Several construction con- Various unions 1,000 1,000 1,000 Noy. 10 Jurisdictional dispute between 
tractors, Novy. 14 unions—Return of workers. 
Abercrombie, Pictou Co., 
N.S. 
Ralph M. Parsons Plumbers 890 2,230 2,230 Noy. 28 Alleged breach of contract clauses 
Construction, Loc. 800 — re coffee break— 
Hoyle, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Taggart Services Co.,* Teamsters 182 4,000 15,230 Aug. 3 Signing of agreement— 
Various locations in Ontario __ various locals — 
and Quebec (Ind.) 
Air Canada* Machinists a2 40,180 40,180 Nov. 14 Wages—12% across the board 
Canada-wide Locs. 714 & 1751 Nov. 27 Nov. 1, 1966, 5% Nov. 1, 1967, 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 3% July 1, 1968; 9 statutory 
holidays, 3 wks. vacation after 5 
yrs., 4 wks. after 15 yrs., other 
improved benefits. 
B.C. Maritime Employers Longshoremen and 4,180 36,900 36,900 Nov. 17 Union recognition— 
Association,* Warehousemen, — 
various ports, B.C. various locals (CLC) 
Coastal Stevedoring Unorganized 100 100 100 Noy. 25 Wages—Return of workers. 
Agencies Ltd..* Nov. 26 
Summerside, P.E.I. 
Power, Gas and Water 
Quebec Natural Gas Public Service 800 4,530 4,530 Noy. 21 Wages— 
Corporation, Employees — 
Montreal and area, Que. Federation (CNTU) 
SERVICE 
Education 
Commission Scolaire Association des 700 3,150 32150 Noy. 24 Wages, hours, working conditions— 
Régionale de l’Yamaska, Educateurs oes 
Yamaska and area, Que. catholiques de 
St-Hyacinthe 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Municipality of Public Employees 5,266 5,360 5,360 Nov. 3 Wages in new agreement—20¢ an 
Metropolitan Toronto, Locs. 43 & 79 (CLC) Nov. 7 hr. increase retroactive to Jan. 1, 


1966, 15¢ an hr. Jan. 1, 1967; 
other benefits. 





* Federal Jurisdiction 
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Department of Labour Today 


Research in the Department of Labour 


In a paper presented at a meeting of 
the Canadian Industrial Relations Re- 
search Institute in Toronto last summer, 
Dr. George Saunders, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, gave an outline of 
the research work being done by his 
branch. 


The speaker explained that in conse- 
quence of the re-organization of Govern- 
ment departments, the branch had lost 
almost half of its staff to the new Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration 
(L:G., Jan-Feb. 1966, p.22))-sand fasea 
result of this division, the work being 
done by the branch in the field of man- 
power research had been transferred to 
the new department. The Economics and 
Research Branch, which Mr. Saunders 
described as “the research arm of the 
federal Department of Labour,” was, how- 
ever, continuing and expanding its re- 
search work connected with industrial 
relations and labour standards, he said. 


The branch had a permanent program 
of studies of wages, working conditions, 
union organization, collective bargaining 
and industrial disputes. The results of 
these studies were put at the disposal not 
only of the federal Government, but also 
of labour and management, international 
agencies, and the general public by means 
of regular reports issued by the branch in 
articles published in the LAaBouR GAZETTE. 

To perform these services, the activities 
of the branch were divided into three main 
functions: statistical, current analysis or 
information, and basic research. 

To carry on this work, the branch had 
a staff of about 70, of whom more than 
30 were professional or technical persons, 
and the remainder were engaged in cleri- 
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The Department is continuing its studies of collective bargaining, 
wage determination, labour standards and related areas, and their 
interaction with the industrial relations system in the attainment 
of economic and social objectives 


cal or stenographic work. Most of the 
professional persons were general econo- 
mists or labour economists—including in- 
dustrial relations specialists—and statisti- 
cians. The speaker went on to review the 
work of the branch in each of its three 
main functions. 

Before describing the branch’s work in 
basic research, on which he said he would 
place the main emphasis for the purpose 
of the paper he was presenting, Mr. 
Saunders gave a résumé of what was being 
done in the fields of statistics and current 
analysis. 


Statistical Function 


“The statistical activities of the Branch 
include the annual surveys of wages, work- 
ing conditions and labour organizations 
in Canada; the survey of strikes and lock- 
outs; and the monthly reports on collec- 
tive bargaining settlements,” he said. “The 
annual surveys of wages and working con- 
ditions cover all establishments with 15 
or more employees in the areas and in- 
dustrial sectors surveyed, and smaller 
establishments in certain industries such 
as retail trade, printing and publishing, 
and machine shop products. 

“The survey of labour organizations, 
which obtains information on union mem- 
bership and union officials, covers all trade 
unions as defined in the annual report on 
Labour Organizations in Canada; and 
the monthly reports on collective bar- 
gaining settlements cover all negotiating 
units with 500 or more employees, exclu- 
sive of construction. The results of these 
surveys are made available in published 
reports. 

“Attached to this statistical function is 
a continuing developmental research 


activity. The purposes of this activity are 
to maintain the surveys on a sound statis- 
tical basis and to ensure the continued 
production of useful information both for 
current use by government officials and 
the public, and for use in research. The 
most important activity in this develop- 
mental research is assessing survey 
methodology. Because of the growing size 
of the survey operation and the increasing 
complexity of the Canadian economy, this 
activity has been increased during the past 
year. 

“For example, we are currently explor- 
ing more manageable methods of con- 
ducting our surveys of wages and work- 
ing conditions. These two surveys, which 
are held in October for wages and in May 
for working conditions, each cover more 
than 30,000 employers. The surveys are 
based on mailed questionnaires sent to 
each employer. An example of the magni- 
tude of the task is illustrated in the wages 
survey, which is a survey of wage rates by 
occupation. In this survey, close to 1,000 
separate occupations in 85 different in- 
dustries, yielding information on more 
than half a million wage rates, are re- 
ported and processed each year. 

“Another developmental activity cur- 
rently underway is an investigation of 
ways of making statistical information 
available closer to the survey date than 
now is the case. In this respect we are 
investigating the possibility of publishing 
preliminary information from the October 
1 wage survey before December 1. Ex- 
amples of other research activities related 
to the survey operation now under way 
are: revision and expansion of the index 
of wage rates, which is designed to 
measure wage changes by industry in 

Continued on page 198 
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SO Years Ago 


Report by the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation 


on strikes and lockouts on railways examines the methods used 
by a number of countries for dealing with such disputes 


The question of how to deal with strikes 
on railways apparently was as much alive 
50 years ago as it is today. The LABouR 
GazeTTE of March 1917 contained a 
7-page article about a report on the subject 
that had been issued a short time before 
by the United States Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation. This report on Railway 
Strikes and Lockouts, according to the 


GAZETTE, consisted of “an analysis and 





digest of legislation relative to strikes and 
methods of adjusting disputes as to wages 
and working conditions in the public- 
utility service in the principal commercial 
and industrial countries. 

“The report also contains the text of 
existing and proposed legislation; and, 
wherever available, statistics as to the 


operation of the different laws have been 


added. The laws selected for a compara- 
tive analysis were those of Canada, New 
Zealand and the Commonwealth of Aus- 


tralia. Laws of the United States and Great 


Britain were also taken as showing the 


differences existing between them and the 
more elaborate and far-reaching laws of 


the states named. 
“In only one or two cases was it found 
that one nation had adopted the plan of 


another. Every country or section seemed 


to have worked out its own system from 
its own experience. It was evident, how- 


ever, that two factors have been respon- 


sible 


for anti-strike legislation and 
legislation for the orderly settlement of 


industrial disputes. 


“One group of countries such as Can- 
ada, France, Italy, Russia, Roumania, 
Spain and Portugal, and also the railway 


administration of Germany, have had in 
mind the protection of the public against 


the injurious effects of industrial warfare. 
On the other hand, the preservation of in- 
dustrial peace and the advancement in 
economic welfare of certain classes have 
been primarily considered in framing the 
legislation of Australasian countries, and 
the prevention of industrial conflicts in the 
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railway service has been incidental to this 
broader purpose.” 

The GAZETTE goes on to say, “The re- 
port... indicates that among Australasian 
countries the general tendency is to place a 
limitation—l[in fact, a] prohibition upon 
the right to strike upon railway, and prac- 
tically all other classes of industrial 
workers. Complete machinery, however, 
has been provided for the settlement of 
controversies. 


“Another group of countries, on the 
other hand, such as Canada, the Trans- 
vaal, Spain and Portugal, have not denied 
the employees the right to strike, but have 
made the exercise of this right contingent 
upon certain conditions—notification to 
the government of intention to strike, or 
after a governmental investigation and 
report.” 


This journal then goes on to quote di- 
rectly from the report of the United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation: 

“In the case of other countries such as 
Russia and Roumania, the right of railway 
workers or other public utility employees 
to strike is absolutely prohibited, and no 
machinery is provided for ventilating 
grievances. Belgium and Holland also pro- 
hibit strikes, but have devised methods for 
employees to take up grievances or re- 
quests with railroad managers. 


“Strikes are not formally prohibited 
in Germany or Austria among railway 
workers, but are practically prevented by 
the control of the authorities over the trade 
union affiliations of employees. In Ger- 
many, however, administrative machinery 
has been provided through which trans- 
portation workers may have a vent for 
their grievances. Strikes are not prohibited 
by formal legislative enactment on French 
railways, but are practically impossible, 
because of the policy of the Government 
in calling employees to the colours and 
placing them under military orders in the 
event of a strike. 


From the Labour Gazette, March 1917 


“Italy depends upon the same policy to 
prevent industrial conflict on her railways. 
In Great Britain and the United States 
there is no abridgment of the right to 
strike. Both countries have provided offi- 
cial machinery for the adjustment of wage 
and other difficulties between the railroads 
and their operating forces. In Great 
Britain, the opportunities for conciliation 
and arbitration under the conciliation act 
of 1896 have also been supplemented by 
a general agreement between railway offi- 
cials and employees which makes pro- 
vision for compulsory conciliation of 
matters in dispute.” 

The report of the United States board 
described in some detail the laws of 
various countries governing disputes be- 
tween railways and their employees, be- 
ginning with the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, and then going 
on to deal with legislation in the United 
States, beginning with an act passed in 
1888, next to the Erdman law passed in 
1898, and then to the Newlands law, ap- 
proved in 1913. 

The Newlands law created the offices 
of Commissioner, and Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Mediation and Conciliation, and 
it empowered the President to set up a 
board “‘to be known as the United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation.” 

The American laws seem to have been 
designed, by means of conciliation and 
mediation machinery and by providing for 
arbitration boards without making arbi- 
tration compulsory, to put pressure on the 
parties to reach a settlement. By one means 
or another, it appeared that the measures 
taken had been effective, because the 
GAZETTE said that from the time the act 
was approved on July 15, 1913 until May 
15, 1916, the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation had adjusted 56 contro- 
versies. A threatened strike of trans- 
portation employees in August 1916, 
however, led to proposals to amend 
the law. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





New Director of Women’s Bureau Appointed 





Mrs. Jock Findlay 


Mrs. Jock Findlay has been appointed 
new Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Canada Department of Labour, to 
succeed Miss Marion V. Royce, who has 
retired. Mrs. Findlay assumed her new 
duties early in February. 


Miss Royce was the first Director of the 
Bureau (L.G. 1954, pp. 939, 1113). She 
was appointed to the position when the 
Bureau was formed in September 1954 to 
promote an informed approach to the 
problem of women’s employment. 


A native of Westmount, Que., Mrs. 
Findlay is the widow of Flying Officer 
Jock Findlay, who was killed while serv- 
ing with the Ist Canadian (406) Night 
Fighter Squadron. 


During the early war years Mrs. Find- 
lay, a graduate of McGill University, was 
engaged in placement work with the Civil 
Service Commission in Ottawa and sub- 
sequently toured Newfoundland, the Mari- 
times and the West recruiting female 
labour to work in war plants. 


At the same time, Mrs. Findlay was 
president of the Women’s Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Montreal, and while serving on 
the McGill Alumnae Board helped start 
the McGill Placement Bureau. 


After the war she became active in 
voluntary and social work in Ottawa, 
working for the Red Cross and the United 
Appeal, and was elected first chairman of 
the local branch of Marina Creations, a 
voluntary association connected with the 
Rehabilitation Foundation for the Dis- 
abled. 


A member of many other organizations, 
Mrs. Findlay is at present Director of 
Volunteers at the Children’s Aid Society 
in Ottawa. 
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Miss Marion V. Royce 
—NFB Photo 


In her capacity as Director, Miss Royce 
has acted as Adviser at meetings from 
1958 to 1960 of the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, held in 
Geneva, New York and Buenos Aires. In 
1963, she was appointed a member of the 
International Latour Organization’s panel 
of consultants on the proslems of women 
workers. 


Miss Royce is an honorary life member 
of the National Council of Women of 
Canada, and of the Canadian Association 
of Adult Education. Her professional life 
in education and social welfare has in- 
cluded four years as National Girls’ Work 
Secretary of the Religious Education 
Council of Canada, and 10 years in inter- 
national work as Consultant for Social 
and International Questions (relating 
especially to the status, education and em- 
ployment of women) on the staff of the 
World YWCA, with headquarters in 
Geneva. 


Miss Royce has also represented the 
World YWCA on the Churches’ Commis- 
sion on the International Affairs of the 
World Council of Churches. 


Women in U.S. unions 


Nearly one in every five women work- 
ers in the United States held union 
membership in 1964. They numbered 
3,143,000, or 19 per cent of the total 
union membership. More than 500,000 
were members of needle trades unions, 
and women members were in the ma- 
jority in 26 unions. 

In Canada, women made up 15.4 per 
cent of the total membership in 1962 
and numbered 233.249 (L.G., Jan.-Feb. 
1966, p. 31). 


Transitional assistance 
benefit plan amended 


The federal Government’s Transistional 
Assistance Benefit plan (L.G. 1965, p. 
788 and p. 1013) was amended in De- 
cember 1966 to provide that workers who 
were displaced subsequent to April 2, 
1966 as a result of the Canada-United 
States Automotive Agreement, and who 
have exhausted or depleted their Supple- 
mentary Unemployment Benefits pro- 
vided for in agreements between compan- 
ies involved and their unions, will be 
entitled to receive Transistional Assistance 
Benefits during future layofs. The plan 
applies to automobile and automobile 
parts workers affected by the Agreement. 

Under the T.A.B. plan, benefits in- 
cluding unemployment insurance benefits 
range from 62 to 75 per cent of a worker’s 
weekly salary. The duration of benefit 
payments is based on the amount of em- 
ployment in the industry within the two 
years preceding the layoff. 


As a result of the amendment to the 
plan, even though employers do not con- 
tribute, a worker’s T.A.B. entitlement will 
remain in existence until it is exhausted 
through payment, or until July 26, 1969 
(the expiry date of the T.A.B. regula- 
tions), whichever is sooner. 

An important feature of the amendment 
is that any worker who is laid off as a 
result of the Agreement may draw upon 
his T.A.B. entitlement at any time up to 
July 26, 1969 in respect of any future lay- 
off from any type of employment. The 
basis for establishing the period in which 
T.A.B. is payable remains unchanged. 

A folder describing the main features 
of the revised program is being issued 
by the Canada Department of Labour and 
will be made available to anyone request- 
ing it. 


Bonuses being paid 
for bilingual ability 


The establishment of 7-per-cent prem- 
ium pay for secretaries, stenographers and 
typists who are required to use both 
French and English in their work was an- 
nounced in November by Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue E. J. Benson. 

The pay differential is to be paid only to 
employees who actually make use of both 
official languages in their work, using a 
second language at least 10 per cent of 
the time, and who have attained Civil 
Service Commission standards of compe- 
tence in the use of the second language. 

Prime Minister Pearson said in the 
Commons on January 17 that the Gov- 
ernment had begun paying the bonus, 
retroactive to October 1, 1966. 
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Canadian labour legislation report available 


from Department of Labour 


A 67-page report, Developments in the 
Enactment and Administration of Labour 
Laws in Canada, prepared by the Legis- 
lation Branch of the Canada Department 
of Labour as a discussion paper for the 
Conference of the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
in Fredericton, N.B., October 3 to 7, 1966 
ais. Dec. 1966, p. 711), has been dup- 
licated and is available from the Legisla- 
tion Branch. 

The discussions included in this report 
are dealt with under four main headings: 
Labour Relations, Labour Standards, In- 
dustrial Safety and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, and Industrial Training and Man- 
power. 

The report, which covers the period 
from August 1965 to September 1966, 
shows that significant advances were made 





OECD paper outlines 
needs of older workers 


A short paper by the OECD on the con- 
clusions of its Manpower and Social 
Affairs Committee on policies for the em- 
ployment of older workers was published 
early in January. 

The paper discusses the problems of 
older workers, and proposes a number of 
measures for alleviating these problems. 
Member countries are advised to con- 
sider measures seeking to prevent older 
workers from being forced into unemploy- 
ment, less remunerative employment, and 
premature retirement, and to extend the 
opportunities for their productive employ- 
ment. 

It is suggested that general programs 
for health, education and vocational train- 
ing should be available to workers of all 
ages to promote mental and physical adap- 
tability to changing job requirements and 
social needs. “A comprehensive and 
efficient employment service is essential 
for dealing effectively with special hard- 
to-place individuals.” 

Training methods should be adapted to 
the learning needs of older persons, em- 
ployers should be discouraged from 
imposing general maximum age limits in 
engaging new employees, and pension sys- 
tems should allow for flexible retirement 
from work except when job requirements 
indicate otherwise. 

The paper advocated special job de- 
velopment programs to open up job oppor- 
tunities suitable to older workers’ abilities, 
and research into the capacities, perform- 
ance and methods of extending the pro- 
ductive employment of older workers. 
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in most spheres of activity covered by 
Departments of Labour across Canada. 

During the 12 months, minimum wages 
were revised upward in six provinces, 
with the result that most provinces have 
either reached, or are approaching a mini- 
mum rate of $1 an hour. This is now the 
general legal minimum rate in British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, 
and the Metropolitan Montreal district 
of Quebec. 

In April, the Quebec minimum will be- 
come $1.05 in the Metropolitan Montreal 
area, and $1 elsewhere in the province. 
In Prince Edward Island, the general mini- 
mum rate for men is $1.10 an hour. 

The interim minimum rates prescribed 
under the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code for feed mills, feed warehouses and 
seed-cleaning mills, beginning at $1.05 on 
April 1, 1966 and increasing to $1.15 on 
October 1, expired on December 31, and 
the $1.25 rate became effective for this 
industry as well as for all others subject 
to the Code. 

In the field of labour relations, the right 
to bargain collectively was extended to 
new groups of employees in several prov- 
inces. These included civil servants in the 
provinces of Quebec, Alberta and Mani- 
toba, and large numbers of municipal 
public service employees in Ontario. At 
the same time, the bill providing for a 
system of collective bargaining in the 
public service of Canada was before 
Parliament. 

Two provinces enacted new anti- 
discrimination laws. Alberta adopted a 
Human Rights Act prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in employment, trade union member- 
ship, and in public accommodation, on 
grounds of race, religious beliefs, colour, 
ancestry or place of origin. Ontario passed 
the Age Discrimination Act, which makes 
it an offence for employers or unions to 
discriminate against persons between 40 
and 65 years of age solely because of their 
age. This made Ontario the second prov- 
ince, after British Columbia, to forbid 
discrimination of this nature. 

British Columbia passed legislation in- 
tended to ensure that a working woman 
has a right to maternity leave, and does 
not lose her employment because of it. 

During the same 12-month period, 
workmen’s compensation benefits were 
increased in several provinces, including 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. Of particular 
significance was the British Columbia pro- 
vision—the first of its kind in Canada— 
that ties pension increases to increases in 
the cost of living. 


PARLIAMENT 


A proclamation extending to December 
31, 1967 the Maritime Transportation 
Union Trustees Act, under which a board 
of trustees was set up with respect to cer- 
tain maritime unions (L.G. 1963, p. 1090), 
was tabled in English and French by the 
Prime Minister on January 16 (p. 11807). 
Mr. Pearson said that the chairman of the 
board of trustees, Judge René Lippé, and 
the other two members, Charles Millard 
and Joseph Mackenzie, had agreed to con- 
tinue to serve during the extended term. 








Federal Government extends 
maritime trusteeship 


During December, the federal Govern- 
ment took necessary steps to continue 
until the end of 1967 its trusteeship over 
a number of martime unions, established 
in, October 1963. (1..G. 1963, p. 1090); 
The trusteeship could be lifted before the 
end of the year if prevailing conditions 
warrant such action, Hon. John R. Nichol- 
son, Minister of Labour, said when an- 
nouncing the extension. 

Extension of the trusteeship followed 
receipt by Mr. Nicholson of a report 
from Judge René Lippé, chairman of the 
board of trustees, which indicated that 
encouraging progress was being made in 
ironing out the problems of the maritime 
unions and their relations with the Great 
Lakes shipping companies. 


Federal minimum wage 
universally applicable 


All employers in business and industry 
under federal jurisdiction must be paying 
their employees $1.25 an hour after Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, the Minister of Labour 
announced. 

Exceptions to the minimum wage pro- 
visions established by the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code effective July 1, 1965 
(L.G. 1965, p. 697), will be applicable 
only to employees under 17 years of age, 
for whom the minimum is $1, and for 
some employees engaged in_ training 
programs. 

In his announcement the Minister em- 
phasized that significant progress had been 
made in the application of the hours of 
work provisions of the Code. Under it, the 
regular working day must not exceed eight 
hours and the regular work week 40 hours, 
with a maximum of eight hours overtime. 

Initially, a number of deferments to 
the provisions of the Code were granted. 
The Minister noted that all deferments 
would expire on December 31, 1966. 
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Federal Government 
medical care bill passed 


A measure covering federal Govern- 
ment participation in nationwide medical 
care insurance, beginning by July 1, 1968, 
passed the Commons early in December. 
The bill passed the Senate about a week 
later and received the Royal Assent just 
before Parliament recessed for the Christ- 
mas holiday. 

Under the legislation, the federal Gov- 
ernment will contribute to the cost of 
provincial medical care schemes that meet 
four conditions. 

These ate: 

—at the outset, the plans must cover at 
least all services of physicians and sur- 
geons, both in doctors’ offices and at 
home; 

—a plan must cover at least 90 per cent 
of the population of the province at the 
outset, increasing to at least 95 per cent 
in the third year; 

—a plan must be portable, so that a per- 
son who is covered remains covered if 
he moves to another province; 

—a plan must be publicly administered; 
that is, it must be administered by the 
province, or by a provincial agency, or 
by an agency designated by the prov- 
ince, the books of which must be open 
for public audit. 

An important amendment made to the 
bill in the latter stages of its passage 
makes it possible for the federal Cabinet 
to authorize the payment of federal con- 
tributions in the future for a variety of 
health services performed by persons 
other than physicians and surgeons. Such 
services may include those of dental sur- 
geons, optometrists, psychologists, physio- 
therapists, chiropractors, osteopaths, 
naturopaths, podiatrists, and possibly 
others. 

The eight-page bill leaves the adminis- 
trative arrangements to the provinces, in- 
cluding the negotiation of scales of fees 
with members of the medical profession 
who agree to participate. 

Once the four basic conditions have 
been met, the federal Government’s part 
will be limited to contributing to each 
participating province a per capita amount 
equal to half the average medical cost per 
capita in all the participating provinces 
put together. The federal subsidy is there- 
fore not a flat 50 per cent of the cost to 
each province. Provinces whose medical 
costs are low will get more than 50 per 
cent. Those whose medical costs are high 
will get less than 50 per cent. The formula 
is designed to give the greatest assistance 
to the poorer provinces that are least able 
to stand the cost of medical care insurance. 

Because it does not know how many 
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provinces will participate by July 1, 1968, 
the Government cannot tell what the cost 
of the program will be; but it estimates 
that if all 10 provinces were to participate, 
the cost to the federal treasury in a full 
year would be about $340,000,000. The 
provinces would have to pay a like amount 
as their share. 

The estimate of $680,000,000 as the 
total cost is arrived at by putting the per 
capita cost at $34 a year for a population 
of 20,000,000. 


OECD studies rural workers 


in urban areas 


The conclusions of the Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development on the adjustment of rural 
workers to non-agricultural employment 
and urban areas, were recently published. 

The committee says that the combina- 
tion of diminishing opportunities for em- 
ployment and low incomes in many rural 
districts will continue to cause a significant 
movement of people to towns and cities. 
It expresses the view that assisted move- 
ment, in which the individual’s decision 
to move is based on full knowledge of the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a 
step, is to be preferred to unguided move- 
ment, in which there is a lack of such fore- 
knowledge. 

An effective system of aids to occupa- 
tional and geographical mobility, the com- 
mittee says, besides calling for informa- 
tion on prospects for employment in the 
receiving community and other matters, 
requires “varied measures and a co-ordi- 
nated program, covering the different 
groups of interests in migration, either 
from one rural community to another, or 
from agricultural and rural communities 
to urban centres and non-agricultural 
work places.” 

Local authorities and organizations in 
the communities to which the migrants 
are bound must also help the newcomers 
to adapt themselves to their new situation 
and prepare the local inhabitants to accept 
them. National policies regarding move- 
ment of populations should provide for 
the adjustment of the migrants and their 
dependents, “particularly where the size 
of this migrant population is significant, 
and where the size of the social and eco- 
nomic distance between the migrants and 
the receiving groups tends to aggravate 
the adaptation problems. .. .” 


The public authorities, local as well as 
central, should assume responsibility for 
the organization of mobility assistance 
programs and the operation of agencies 
and services, but they should delegate 
parts of the program to semi-public and 
private agencies, the committee said. 


Canadian coal mines report 
1965 operating costs 


The average operating cost for the 
Canadian coal-mining industry as a whole 
in 1965 was $6.55 per marketable ton pro- 
duced, a decrease of 60 cents from the cor- 
responding figure of $7.15 for 1964. The 
largest decreases were in labour, 36 cents, 
and distribution, 14 cents, the Dominion 
Coal Board has reported. 

Average costs increased in Nova Scotia 
by 67 cents a ton in comparison with 1964, 
and in the Alberta Mountain-British 
Columbia-Yukon region by 92 cents. In 
other producing regions, costs decreased 
since 1964 by 22 cents a ton in New 
Brunswick, 11 cents in Saskatchewan, 22 
cents in Alberta Domestic Underground 
mines, and 38 cents in Alberta Domestic 
Stripping. 

All reporting mines taken together 
showed an average loss of 14 cents a ton, 
compared with a loss of 10 cents a ton in 
1964. The greatest deterioration occurred 
in the Alberta Mountain-British Colum- 
bia- Yukon mines, where there was a drop 
from a profit of 19 cents a ton in 1964 to 
a loss of $1.01 in 1965. Improved results 
were obtained in New Brunswick, from a 
loss of 55 cents to a profit of 5 cents; for 
Alberta Domestic Underground, from a 
loss of 32 cents to a profit of 12 cents; and 
for Alberta Domestic Stripping, from a 
profit of 7 cents to a profit of 34 cents. 

The number of tons produced per man- 
day ranged from 7.41 for Alberta Do- 
mestic Underground to 5.25 for Alberta 
Mountain-British Columbia-Yukon, 4.21 
for New Brunswick, and 2.75 for Nova 
Scotia. 


ILO will publish code 
for forestry workers 


As the result of a meeting in Geneva, 
sponsored by the International Labour 
Organization in December 1966, the 
“Code of Practice on Safety and Health 
in Forestry Work” will be published this 
year. 

After a request by a joint committee on 
forest workers, the ILO prepared a draft 
code based largely on existing relevant 
regulations and recommendations of a 
number of European countries, Canadian 
provinces and U.S. states. 

The new code has been prepared to 
serve as a guide, and to supplement but 
not replace existing national laws or regu- 
lations and accepted standards. 

Leonard A. Aitken, safety adviser, Ac- 
cident Prevention Division, Canada De- 
partment of Labour, represented Canada 
at the meeting, and acted as chairman for 
the discussions. 
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Paper examines agreements 
in iron and steel industry 


An examination of 29 collective agree- 
ments in the Iron and Steel Products in- 
dustry, and 151 provisions in the Print- 
ing, Publishing and Allied industries in 
Canada was the subject of a paper com- 
piled by Félix Quinet, Chief, Collective 
Bargaining Division, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour. 

To emphasize certain characteristics, 
the author divided the provisions into 
three categories. The first category con- 
tains those clauses which, in the event 
of technological change, assure certain 
classes of workers that they will not be 
laid off, and provide conditional security 
for other types of workers. Mr. Quinet 
calls the first clause in this category “total 
employment security” and the second 
clause “an element of employment se- 
curity.” The latter clause agrees to labour- 





Director of organization 
appointed by CUPE 


The appointment of J. F. MacMillan, 
Saint John, N.B., Atlantic Regional Di- 
rector of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CLC), as Director of Or- 
ganization of the 105,000-member union, 
was announced in November. The posi- 
tion had been vacant since the death of 
William Buss in January 1966. Mr. Mac- 
Millan had been Atlantic Regional Direc- 
tor of the CUPE since the union’s forma- 
tion in 1963; and he had held the same 
post in the former National Union of 
Public Employees, one of the two unions 
that merged to form the CUPE. 


AFL-CIO membership 
increases in Canada 


The American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations esti- 
mates that during the years 1963 to 
1966, it increased its active membership 
by approximately 1.1 million, bringing 
the total membership to 13,500,000. In 
Canada during the same period, it is 
estimated that the membership in AFL- 
ClO-affiliated unions increased by 173,- 
668, a growth of some 19 per cent. 

Taking into account all Canadian un- 
ions, the increase in membership for 
the period amounted to 286,659—about 
20 per cent. By comparison, the AFL- 
CIO increase, exclusive of Canadian 
membership, amounted to an increase 
of 9 per cent. 

Comparison of the respective figures 
shows that AFL-CIO membership in 
Canada is increasing at a faster rate than 
it is in the United States. 
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management consultations, discussions 
and negotiations, and suggests that the 
worker may benefit from retraining, re- 
habilitation and readjustment programs. 

The second category contains those 
clauses which, in the event of techno- 
logical change, provide for “an element 
of employment security” only. Mr. Quinet 
states that these provisions are diverse be- 
cause there are many types of labour- 
Management consultations, discussions 
and negotiations that could be considered 
under this label. 


The third category contains provisions 
Mr. Quinet calls “cushioning provisions.” 
These clauses provide a certain amount of 
protection for a worker who has lost his 
job through technological innovation. “A 
frequent provision in this respect is sever- 
ance pay, generally defined as a special 
payment made to workers who lost their 
jobs through no fault of their own, and 
who are not expected to be rehired.” The 
survey discovered that, in certain collec- 
tive agreements, only provisions of the 
cushioning type were found, whereas in 
other agreements, there were provisions 
falling within all three categories. 

The author said that a fourth category 
had been set up for clauses that he would 
have called “sharing provisions.” These 
were clauses that would permit workers 
to benefit from a share in any additional 
company profits resulting from techno- 
logical change. But no such provision was 
found within the scope of the Canadian 
survey, he said. 

He cited the example of the Long- 
Range Sharing Plan put into effect on 
March 1, 1963 in a Kayser Steel Corpora- 
tion plant in Fontana, California (L.G. 
1963, p. 6). The American plan has 
among its provisions a formula under 
which economic gains through higher 
productivity resulting from technological 
change and a more economical use of ma- 
terials would be shared between the 
workers and the company. 

Mr. Quinet said that “the survey has 
made us aware that a number of collective 
agreements in effect in the two industrial 
sectors covered by our analysis contain 
provisions resulting from the introduction 
of technological change, or from the ex- 
pectation of such change.” 

He believes that observing the results 
of the various provisions should provide 
a better knowledge of technological 
change and prove the effectiveness of the 
provisions in providing the best security 
for the workers and maximum efficiency 
for the industries. He concluded that the 
knowledge gained “would facilitate the 
adoption of adequate measures in this 
very important field of our economic 
lites; 


Saskatchewan issues 
restaurant code of ethics 


“The Girl with the Smile” is the title 
of a leaflet emanating from the Women’s 
Bureau, Saskatchewan Department of 
Labour. The leaflet, a code of ethics for 
employers and waitresses, emphasizes the 
employee’s responsibility in such matters 
as attendance, punctuality, co-operation, 
teamwork and willingness to learn. 

Legislative provisions of labour stand- 
ards applying to waitresses, which the 
employer must observe, are outlined. They 
cover: minimum wages and overtime; 
paid vacation leave; paid public holidays; 
pay statements and termination of em- 
ployment procedures; supply of uniforms; 
hours to be worked; charge for meals and 
lodging if provided by the employer; meal 
periods; rest periods; the right to join or 
organize a union; the right to employment 
without discrimination because of race, 
religion or colour; and equal pay for equal 
work. 

Hints on courtesy, manners and groom- 
ing, and suggestions as to the manner of 
handling difficult guests are also included 
to help the employee improve her effici- 
ency on the job. 

Publication of the leaflet followed a 
study of assessments ordered and collected 
by the Labour Standards Branch of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Labour on 
behalf of women, as a result of either a 
routine inspection, or a complaint re- 
ceived by the Branch. The leaflet has been 
distributed to graduates of a pilot training 
project for professional dining room at- 
tendants, sponsored by the Department 
of Education, the Women’s Bureau, and 
the Hotel and Restaurant Association. 
Similar distribution is planned for future 
students participating in this program, and 
co-operation of the Canada Manpower 
Centres is being sought to provide every 
prospective employee in the food industry 
with a copy of the leaflet. 


Two states admitted 
to ILO membership 


Two states that had recently been ad- 
mitted to the United Nations also became 
members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization in October. Botswana became 
the 117th, and Lesotho the 118th mem- 
ber state of the ILO. M. P. K. Nwado, 
Botswana’s Minister of State for External 
Affairs, formally accepted on behalf of 
his country the obligations of the ILO con- 
stitution, with effect October 18. The 
same obligations were accepted by Lea- 
bua Jonathan, Prime Minister of Lesotho, 
on behalf of that country, with effect 
October 31. 
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U.S. labor act 
works well—Professor 


In a study that covered more than 1,000 
cases closed by the United States National 
Labor Relations Board in the five years 
that ended June 30, 1962, by Dr. Phillip 
Ross, University of Pittsburgh Graduate 
School of Business, concluded that the law 
requiring employers to bargain with labour 
unions works “remarkably well.” He dis- 
covered that an “overwhelming majority” 
of employers abide by their legal duty to 
bargain, and that “a substantial majority” 
of the violators adjust cases in an in- 
formal manner that often leads to stable 
collective bargaining. More than 70 per 
cent of all cases were closed before the 
Board’s trial examiner issued a report, and 
only 18 per cent required a board or court 
order. 


Other findings were: 

—about 58 per cent of employers settled 
violations before a complaint was 
issued; only 1.5 per cent exhausted 
every avenue of review and appeal; 

—about 67 per cent of the cases that 
were closed before a complaint was 
issued resulted in a labour contract, and 
nearly 90 per cent of the resultant con- 
tracts were later renewed; 

—violations of the legal duty to bargain 
were “usually clear, forthright and fla- 
grant” attempts by small employers with 
little or no bargaining experience to 
weaken unions or end a bargaining re- 
lationship; 

—employers in more than 74 per cent of 
the cases had a bargaining history of 
three years or less, and 58 per cent of 
all employers had no bargaining history 
at all; 

—only 14 per cent of all violators had 
bargained with unions for 10 or more 
years; 

—about 3 per cent involved bargaining 

units with 1,000 or more employees, 

whereas nine workers or less constituted 

12 per cent of the cases; and 

about 95 per cent of all cases occurred 

in units of less than 500. 

Most of the violations were based upon 

a rejection of the principles of collective 

bargaining, Dr. Ross said. The most com- 

mon violations were bypassing the union, 

51 per cent; “bad faith” bargaining, 34 

per cent; and a failure to recognize the 

majority union, 32 per cent. 

Answering management’s chief com- 
plaint that NLRB policies represent 
government encroachment and that the 
Board is used as a tactical weapon by 
unions, Dr. Ross, a former union official 
admitted that some unions do try to use 
the Board as a weapon, but the Board 
was aware of this and had “a propensity 
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tor deciding adversely to the charging 
union in marginal cases.” 

Much of labour’s criticism of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is directed 
against the tactics used by anti-union em- 
ployers to frustrate unions in their efforts 
to organize a plant, but this aspect of the 
law did not come under the study by Dr. 
Ross. 


As an alternative to labour’s suggestion 
that the Board be given the power to seek 
federal court injunctions to block em- 
ployer violations during the processing of 
complaints, he suggested that: 

—the Board be empowered to send an 
agent to inform employees of their 
rights, and the employer’s illegal ac- 
tions; 

—the union be allowed to have a bulletin 
board in the plant to provide union 
representatives with opportunities to 
talk to workers in the plant; and 

—an employer be required to adopt a 
model procedure for handling griev- 
ances under the contract. 


Alberta Deputy Minister 
of Labour honoured 


Kenneth A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Alberta, and chairman of the 
provincial Board of Industrial Relations, 
was doubly honoured by the University 
of Alberta on November 19, 1966 when 
he received an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree and was chosen to deliver the 
Convocation Address. 


Mr. Pugh joined the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry (which later 
became the Department of Industries and 
Labour) in 1938. He served as chief 
inspector of the Board of Industrial 
Relations and as a conciliation commis- 
sioner; and from 1947 to 1960 he was 
chairman of the provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board. In 1948 Mr. Pugh became 
chairman of the Board of Industrial 
Relations, a position he still holds; and 
in 1959, when a separate Department 
of Labour was created in Alberta, he was 
appointed Deputy Minister of Labour. 

A recognized authority on labour law 
and labour-management relations, Mr. 
Pugh has on several occasions under- 
taken special assignments for the Cana- 
dian Government. During 1957-1958 he 
served as an ILO expert on labour- 
management relations to the Philippines 
Government, and in the fall of 1965 he 
was chairman of a board set up to in- 
quire into the feasibility of establishing 
labour standards legislation in the North- 
west Territories. Early in 1966 Mr. Pugh 
represented the Canadian government at 
an ILO Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference in Geneva on the maximum per- 


missible weight which may be carried 
by a workman. 

Mr. Pugh has served as president of 
the Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation, and on 
the executive board of the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada. 

The degree was conferred on Mr. 
Pugh in recognition of the fact that he 
had “assisted so greatly in the cause of 
workingmen throughout the world, and 
promulgated laws in aid of workers.” 


McGill conference 
proceedings published 


The publication Domination or Inde- 
pendence?, containing full reports of the 
proceedings at the McGill Industrial Re- 
lations Centre Conference held at Mont- 
real in September 1965 (L.G. 1965, 
p. 899), is now in print. Copies may be 
obtained at $2.75 each, or at $2.50 each 
for orders of four or more, by writing to 
The Industrial Relations Centre of Mc- 
Gill University, 1009 Sherbrooke Street 
West, Montreal 2, Quebec. 

Contributors were: Prof. Neil Cham- 
berlain, Anthony Balloch, Michael Bark- 
way, Prof. John H. G. Crispo, Bryan 
Downie, William Mahoney, Pierre Vad- 
boncoeur, and William Dodge. 


Topics covered in the publication are: 
The Concept of Economic Sovereignty in 
Relation to Business; The Locus of De- 
cision-Making in Displacement Problems; 
Is Canadian Sovereignty Possible?; Rela- 
tionships of the Central Labour Federa- 
tions; International Union Influence on 
Collective Bargaining in Canada; and, A 
New Era in Labour Relations?. 


New Minister of Labour 
appointed in Ontario 


Dalton Bales, a newcomer to the On- 
tario Government, recently succeeded 
Hon. Leslie Rowntree as Minister of 
Labour. Mr. Bales is a lawyer whose 
practice has been mainly in commercial 
law. He was elected to the Legislature 
in 1963 for the riding of York Mills, 
and he has served as chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Legal Bills and 
Labour, and also of the Select Committee 
on Election Law. 

Mr. Rowntree relinquished the post of 
Minister of Labour to take over the 
newly created portfolio of Financial and 
Commercial Affairs, which was carved 
out of the Department of the Attorney- 
General. It will deal with the administra- 
tion of legislation governing business and 
finance, and will administer the Govern- 
ment’s new consumer-protection legisla- 
tion, that was expected to come into 
force either on January 1 or April 1. 
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Manpower department names 


The general secretary of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada, Garnet T. Page, 
46, was appointed Director of the Pilot 
Projects Branch, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration in October. He 
was formerly general manager and secre- 
tary of the Chemical Institute of Canada. 

Mr. Page, a native of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, is bilingual. He graduated from the 
University of Saskatchewan in 1940 with 
a BA in chemistry, and served with the 
Canadian Army from 1940 to 1946. Since 
1946, he has worked with the federal 
Government on problems related to the 
education and utilization of Canada’s 
scientific and engineering manpower. 

In May 1965, he was appointed chair- 
man of the National Advisory Council on 
Technical and Vocational Education 
(L.G. 1965, p. 495). He served also as 
chairman of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technological Education, a 
subcommittee of the Council, from its 
inception in June 1961 to 1965 (L.G. 
1961, p. 546 and p. 550). 

Mr. Page has worked with several Cana- 
dian provinces in the planning of teacher 
recruitment and training, and is an active 
member of many professional organiza- 
tions concerned with education. Recently 
he was elected to the Board of Governors 
of Sir George Williams University in 
Montreal. 

He has been honoured by several Euro- 
pean universities and governments. As 
consultant on mathematics teaching for 
engineers, he assisted the Organization for 


Three additions made 
to labour task force 


Three professors of labour relations 
have been added to the Task Force on 
Labour Relations established last Septem- 
ber to “look into this whole question of 
labour disputes, and the procedures and 
provisions of the current laws that we 
have to deal with them, and to recom- 
mend to Government changes that may be 
Bequired’ (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 631). It 
is headed by Dean H. D. Woods of Mc- 
Gill University. 

The three new appointees announced in 
December by Prime Minister Pearson are: 
Dean A. W. R. Carrothers of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, Abbé Gérard 
Dion of Laval University, and Prof. John 
Crisco of the University of Toronto. 

At the same time, George Saunders, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 
was named Chief Executive Officer of the 
Task Force. 
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new director 


Economic Co-operation and Development 
and has served as a Canadian delegate to 
a number of OECD specialist conferences. 
He served also on a special Senate com- 
mittee on manpower, was Canadian 
delegate to many of the early general 
conferences of UNESCO, and is a member 
of the executive committee of the Cana- 
dian National Commission for UNESCO. 

The Branch that Mr. Page directs forms 
a part of the Department’s Program De- 
velopment Service, and will include a 
Technical Support Centre that will assist 
in the development of pilot training proj- 
ects in designated areas. These pilot 
projects, jointly sponsored with the prov- 
inces, will pioneer new training programs 
to qualify disadvantaged adults for 
continuing employment. As successful 
methods of training are developed, they 
will be implemented by the provinces on a 
continuing basis. 


Manitoba minimum 
wage board 


When the Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Act was passed nearly 50 years ago in 
1918, it was said by the LABOUR GAZETTE 
(1918, p. 283) to be the first of its kind 
in Canada. 

The Act, which was published verbatim 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE of August 1918 
(p. 681), provided for the establishment of 
a minimum wage board “to investigate and 
fix in accordance with conditions in Mani- 
toba standard minimum wages and stand- 
ard conditions of labour for female 
workers employed in shops, factories and 
mail order houses in cities in Manitoba.” 

Since the purpose of the Act was to 
protect the interests of female employees, 
when the first Minimum Wage Board was 
appointed a few months after the Act was 
passed, two of the five members were 
women (L.G. 1918, p. 537). Mrs. Claude 
Nash was one of the employer representa- 
tives and Miss Lynne Flett was one of 
the members who represented the em- 
ployees. Mrs. Nash remained on the Board 
for many years. 

Another woman, Mrs. Eva MacFie, 
was appointed during the 1930s and she 
continued to be a member until the early 
1940s. During the early 1940s, a fourth 
woman member, Mrs. Dora Rocklin, was 
appointed. 

Recently, two more women, Donalda 
MacDougall and Margaret Sykes, were 
appointed members of the Board, one rep- 
resenting the employers and one the em- 
ployees (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 710). The 
LaBouR GAZETTE’s statement that this was 


the first time that women had been ap- 
pointed was, however, incorrect. 

The Manitoba Minimum Wage Act was 
amended to extend coverage to men as 
well as women in 1934. 


Determination of bargaining 


units subject of new report 


A new report, Determination of the 
Appropriate Bargaining Unit by Labour 
Relations Boards in Canada, by Edward 
E. Herman, has just been published by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour as No. 5 in the 
Occasional Papers series. 

This report contains the results of ex- 
tensive research into the certification prac- 
tices of Canadian labour relations boards 
and the problems encountered by them in 
the course of their duties. 

The preface to the book points out that 
determining the appropriateness of bar- 
gaining units in Canada is the responsibil- 
ity of labour relations boards, of which 
there are 1 1—one federal and one in each 
of the 10 provinces. Hitherto no detailed 
comparative study has existed of the prac- 
tices of these boards, the author says. 

“The composition, type and scope of 
bargaining units, as well as the principles, 
criteria and logic applied by the various 
boards in different cases have all been 
considered here,” the preface continues. 
“The investigation of the certified bar- 
gaining structure in Canada may also be 
of some significance as a foundation for 
further studies on the impact of the 
Labour Relations Boards’ practices on the 
collective bargaining structure now emerg- 
ing in this country.” 

The report is in two parts. Part I de- 
scribes the methods and background of the 
research; deals with public policy, legis- 
lation, definitions and general discussion 
of the problems affecting collective bar- 
gaining; and assesses the eligibility of 
groups of employees for certification as 
bargaining units. Part II details the prac- 
tices of the labour relations boards in 
certifying bargaining units, including 
craft, office, security, hourly paid, sea- 
sonal and part-time employees’ units; units 
in the construction industry; and multi- 
plant, multi-location and multi-employer 
units. 

Separate sections of reference notes, 
appendices and bibliographical data pro- 
vide comprehensive background informa- 
tion relating to the whole subject of col- 
lective bargaining units. 

The publication is available from the 
Queen's” Printer; “Ottawa (Cat. No. 
L2-26/5, price $3.50), or from Queen’s 
Printer bookstores in Ottawa, Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
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Mine-Mill Union in U.S. 
merges with Steelworkers 


The merger proposed in January of the 
28,000-member International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers with the 
United Steelworkers of America (AFL- 
CIO) would mark the re-entry of Mine- 
Mill into the mainstream of organized 
labour in the United States after an ab- 
sence of some 16 years. The merger did 
not affect the 15,000-member Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), operating in Canada 
as an independent union. 

Meeting in Tucson, Ariz., more than 
200 Mine-Mill delegates to the special 
merger conference voted by acclamation 
to affiliate with the one million-strong 
Steelworkers. 

The Mine-Mill union was expelled in 
1950 by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, which charged that the union 
had Communist ties (L.G., 1950, p. 51). 

Under the merger agreement, officials 
of Mine-Mill will become international 
representatives of the Steelworkers, a step 
below executive board members. The 
Mine-Mill union will cease to exist when 
the affiliation is complete. 

Currently, the Steelworkers will issue 
temporary charters to the 65 Mine-Mill 
locals. It is expected that permanent 
charters will become effective July 1, 
LOG7. 

In Canada, William Mahoney, Cana- 
dian director of the United Steelworkers 
of America (AFL/CIO-CLC), expressed 
pleasure with the merger, and said: “I 
hope that similar developments can take 
place in Canada.” Kenneth Smith, presi- 
dent of the Canadian section of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), stated that the national 
executive will recommend against merg- 
ing with the Steelworkers in Canada. 


CLC announces 
nine appointments 


Between December 15, 1966 and Jan- 
uary 3, 1967, the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress announced nine appointments. 

Roy Laberge, former Director of Pub- 
lic Relations for the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, is the new Editor of 
Canadian Labour, the CLC’s official 
monthly publication. He succeeds Clifford 
Scotton, who resigned from the CLC to 
become federal secretary of the New 
Democratic Party (L.G., Oct. 1966, p. 
SOL): 

Another position previously held by 
Clifford Scotton went to Henry Rhodes, 
the former Assistant National Director of 
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Organization. He is now Director of 
Labour Federations and Labour Councils. 
A. L. Hepworth, who previously held 
the position of Assistant Director of Legis- 
lation and Government Employees, is the 
new Director of International Affairs, suc- 
ceeding Kalmen Kaplansky, who joined 
the staff of the International Labour Or- 
ganization (L.G., Feb., p. 87). 

Frank Chafe, former Regional Director 
of Education for the Prairie Region, and 
Denis Coupland from the Treasury Board 
of the federal Government, are both 
Assistant Directors of Legislation and 
Government Employees, the position 
vacated by A. L. Hepworth. 

It was also announced on December 15 
that Larry Wagg, representative in the 
Ontario education offices, would move to 
Regina as Director of Education for the 
Prairies. 

On January 1, Dr. Eugene Forsey, the 
CLC’s Director of Research, who has 
been writing a history of the Canadian 
labour movement as a centennial project, 
was appointed Director of Special Proj- 
ects. Succeeding Dr. Forsey as Director 
of Research is John Fryer, former Assist- 
ant Director of Research. And on Feb- 
ruary 1, John Simonds, International 
Representative of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union, 
officially became the Assistant Director of 
Organization. 


Commission to investigate 
causes of B.C. strike 


A three-man inquiry commission to in- 
vestigate the causes that led to a strike of 
waterfront foremen that tied up shipping 
in British Columbia ports for three weeks 
has been appointed by Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Justice C. Rhodes Smith, Manitoba 
Appeal Court, Winnipeg, will head the 
commission. He will be assisted by two 
assessors, Joe Morris, Executive Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, Ottawa, and H. J. C. Terry, Van- 
couver, former president of Northland 
Navigation Company. 

Mr. Nicholson had promised that the 
commission would be set up as part of the 
settlement formula that brought to an end 
the tie-up at the ports. The strike was the 
result of a dispute centred on demands by 
foremen for the right to form their own 
collective bargaining unit. 

In addition to investigating the dis- 
pute involving the foremen, the commis- 
sion will make recommendations that 
would prevent recurrence of similar dis- 
putes in the future. 


Mr. Justice Smith is a former Manitoba 
labour minister, and a former chairman 
of the Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission, and of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 


Guaranteed salary plan 
replaces hourly rates 


A provision for the introduction on 
October 3, 1966 of a guaranteed salary 
in place of payment on an hourly basis 
was included in the collective agreement 
reached this year between the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Kingston, Ont., and 
the United Steelworkers of America. 
During negotiations, the company offered 
a guaranteed salary plan that converted 
hourly rates to weekly salaries, and the 
union accepted. 

The two-year agreement covers 1,200 
employees. A similar agreement was 
reached with the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists at the same plant. 


Canada Manpower Centres 
replacing NES offices 


From coast to coast in Canada, the 
National Employment Service Office is 
disappearing—but in name and function 
only. It is being replaced in each in- 
stance by a Canada Manpower Centre 
(1AG., Jan-Feb, 1966, p22). 

The NES offices have been given the 
new name because it is thought that it 
more accurately reflects the emphasis that 
the service is placing on counselling, 
training, labour force mobility, skill up- 
grading, research, and labour market 
information. 

Henceforth, whether workers are seek- 
ing work or employers seeking workers, 
the place to look for help will be the 
Canada Manpower Centre nearest them. 


Collective bargaining in 
the U.S. Public Service 


The proceedings of the 1966 annual 
spring meeting of the U.S. Industrial 
Relations Research Association at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, May 6 to 7, is now 
available in a publication titled Collec- 
tive Bargaining in the Public Service. 

A paper delivered by Edward E. Her- 
man, State University of New York, 
Plattsburgh, on “Collective Bargaining 
by Civil Servants in Canada,” is included 
in the series. The 140-page report was 
edited by Gerald G. Somers, University 
of Wisconsin, and may be obtained by 
writing to the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, Social Science Build- 
ing, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. The 
price is $2. 
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Collective Bargaining 


In an Altered Environment 


Functioning against a backdrop of 
rapid economic, social, and technologi- 
cal developments, collective bargaining 
in Canada is facing the task of adapting 
to a drastically altered environment, says 
Dr. W. Donald Wood, Director of the 
Industrial Relations Centre, and Profes- 
sor of Economics, at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Success in solving the problems in- 
volved, Dr. Wood told delegates at the 
42nd annual convention of the Ontario 
Hospital Association held in Kingston 
during October, “will obviously involve 
a certain amount of trial and error by 
labour, management, and governments,” 
as they enter into “a period of great 
change in labour relations.” 


There will never be a time that is 
more ripe in view of the number of 
problems and opportunities than the pres- 
ent, to take action on the matter, be- 
lieves Dr. Wood, since “it will require 
a willingness to experiment as boldly 
in matters of labour relations and _per- 
sonnel administration as in the physical 
sciences.” 


Dr. Wood indicated that there are four 
major factors shaping the present situa- 
tion. They are: the economic environ- 
ment, technological change and inno- 
vation, manpower and labour force 
shifts, and government policy and ac- 
tivity. 


Key Factor 


“The state of the economy,” said Dr. 
Wood, “is always one of the most im- 
portant factors shaping the scope and 
characteristics of collective bargaining— 
that is, the size of settlements, the em- 
phasis on different demands, and rela- 
tive bargaining power advantages. Since 
1961, Canada has enjoyed . . . high levels 
of economic activity—high levels of em- 
ployment, rapid rates of economic 
growth, tight labour markets, and, dur- 
ing the past year, some ‘heating’ in the 
form of strong pressures on some prices 
and on incomes... .” 


A number of recent economic indi- 
cators show, according to Dr. Wood, 
“that there is now some slowing down 
in the pace of economic activity. There 
well could be a mild and short business 
downturn by mid-1967, although the 
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Industrial relations in Canada are in a state of flux that 
will require a certain amount of bold experimentation by 
labour, management and governments as they grapple with 
the challenges imposed by change 


longer-run, underlying economic forces 
appear strong. As always, of course, the 
Canadian economy will be influenced 
strongly by economic trends in the U.S. 
economy. The present economic uncer- 
tainties pose difficult problems for pub- 
lic economic policy. We must be careful 
in the present situation not to take 
across-the-board fiscal and monetary ac- 
tion to restrain demand... . 


“As the Economic Council has re- 
peatedly stated, a basic fundamental at- 
tack on our present economic difficulties 
lies in the improvement of the supply, 
efficiency, and mobility of our manpower 
and capital resources. . 


“A second major force shaping con- 
temporary labour relations is rapidly 
changing technology and _ innovation. 
While we still know little about many 
of the specifics of these new develop- 
ments, there is a general consensus that 
this is a most important development in 
terms of its economic, social, and labour- 
relations implications. Its application has 
been extended widely and rapidly in 
recent years. Its potentials for the im- 
mediate future are enormous. 


“Of particular relevance for labour 
relations is its impact on the world of 
work—where work is done, how it is 
done, who does it, and the skill and 
education requirements of those doing 
the work. The labour relations aspects 
of these questions pose some of the 
thorniest problems to be faced in the 
future by labour and management. 


Labour Force Changes 


“To a major extent, a development 
paralleling technological change has been 
the revolution in the composition of 
the Canadian labour force. While we are 
still not exactly clear about the impact 
of the new technology on the level of 
employment, it is clear that this develop- 
ment is an important factor in altering 


the industrial, occupational, and geo- 
graphic structure of employment, and 
that this requires difficult adjustments, 
many of which again have labour rela- 
tions aspects. 

“The major manpower trends have 
been the relative shift in employment 
from goods-producing industries to serv- 
ice industries, the dramatic expansion in 
white-collar occupations, the demand for 
workers with more education and skill, 
or at least different skills, the increase in 
the number of women in the labour 
force, and the high proportion of youth 
in our labour force and population. 


Role of Government 


“The fourth major dimension in the 
labour relations environment is the rap- 
idly expanding activity of government 
in this field—labour relations legislation, 
social security and labour standards leg- 
islation, manpower policies, and increas- 
ingly, direct government intervention in 
the collective bargaining process itself. 
Furthermore, collective bargaining in the 
public service itself is expanding rapidly, 
and this may well have important impli- 
cations for public policy and also for 
labour relations in the private sector... . 


“The scope and coverage of collective 
bargaining has broadened sharply re- 
cently. Trade union membership in 
Canada increased sharply by 9.3 per 
cent in 1965, the largest increase since 
1951. Moreover, collective bargaining is 
now spreading to new _ occupational 
groups and industries—for example, gov- 
ernment employees, workers in quasi- 
public institutions such as_ hospitals, 
education and utilities, trade and white- 
collar employees in general, including 
some professional groups. 

“Although there is not likely to be a 
mass wave of organization in these areas, 
steady growth can be expected, with the 
possibility of some of this organization 
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falling outside the orbit of the traditional 
labour movement (e.g. federal civil serv- 
ants, and registered nurses in Ontario) 
and differing in some ways from tradi- 
tional collective bargaining. 


Structure Broadening 


“Trade union structure is also broad- 
ening under the pressures of changes in 
technology, industry and occupational 
structures. Rather than extensive amal- 
gamation of small unions, large unions 
are likely to grow larger and more di- 
versified with their membership increas- 
ingly covering different industry and oc- 
cupational groups. 

“Finally, unions in highly automated 
industries, where the economic pressure 
of the strike is being blunted, can be 
expected to experiment with other tac- 
tics—forms of secondary economic pres- 
sure, such as consumer boycotts, co-ordi- 
nated union activities, and attempts to 
put bargaining on a multi-unit and/or 
multi-employer basis. 

“Apart from the expanding govern- 
ment legislative framework for labour 
relations, we are moving headlong to- 
wards more government intervention in 
the bargaining process itself. There are 
strong indications that the public and 
their governments in Canada are becom- 
ing less tolerant of disputes interrupting 
essential public services, and of private 
wage and price adjustments that are not 
in tune with broader public economic 
and social objectives. 

“Although I believe it inevitable that 
there will be more compulsory arbitra- 
tion and government intervention in 
areas providing essential public services, 
it is up to the parties in the private 
sector to make sure collective bargain- 
ing in this new era works not only in 
the best interests of the parties, but also 
is consistent with broader public goals. 
Whatever their other differences, surely 
both labour and management will agree 
that it is better to have the State as a 
partner than as a dominating authority. 

“Finally, in the area of government 
activity, it needs to be said that we are 
now paying a heavy price for minority 
government in Canada. Too often the 
parties appear to be placing priority on 
petty political considerations rather than 
on clear, firm policies to solve our eco- 
nomic and social problems. This has 
not been without its serious consequences 
in the field of labour relations. 


Large Wage Settlements 


“A third significant recent trend in 
collective bargaining has been the par- 
ticularly large size of wage settlements. 
This trend has also been operating in 
the non-union and white-collar fields. 
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Although some are much larger, the 
average of settlements for 1966 is run- 
ning around 7-8 per cent a year com- 
pared with the approximately 4 per cent 
increase in hourly rates and per capita 
income that has been the pattern since 
IE yer 

“Against this background and the cur- 
rent hearings of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and the forthcoming Report of 
the Economic Council on this subject, 
we are soon likely to be involved in vig- 
orous debate as to whether Canada 
should have some sort of incomes and 
price policies or guidelines . . . Whatever 
the outcome of this guideline debate, it 
is clear that we do need to develop a 
national consensus on feasible ranges or 
frameworks within which income and 
price adjustments can take place in line 
with our national economic objectives 
and capabilities. Whether this consensus 
can be achieved through voluntary ac- 
tion on the part of labour and manage- 
ment remains to be seen. 


Parity With U.S.A. 


“Parity with U.S. rates will be another 
Wage issue, and one that will be a ma- 
jor bargaining demand, particularly at 
next year’s auto negotiations. Although 
there probably will be narrowing of the 
rate differential in some industries in 
the years ahead, we must remember that 
parity in wage rates is not the same thing 
as parity in standards of living. The lat- 
ter can come only after a long, hard 
pull. Probably a much more immediate 
and significant issue will be the growing 
demands for wage parity between dif- 
ferent regions in Canada. For example, 
there already have been strong demands 
in Quebec for parity with Ontario rates. 

“Finally, in the wage area, techno- 
logical advances are destroying the va- 
lidity of many old forms of payment. 
In the years ahead, we can expect a 
gradual shift to a salary basis of pay- 
ment beginning in areas where technol- 
ogy is moving rapidly and blurring the 
distinction between office and plant... . 

“Private welfare and benefit plans have 
continued to expand and been adjusted 
in form to dovetail with expanding pub- 
lic welfare plans. Despite the great ex- 
pansion in public programs, private plans 
are likely to continue to grow in the 
future, but be altered substantially in 
form. With public programs providing 
minimum basic coverage, private plans 
will be better tailored to meet major 
and special needs. In the process, the 
bases for many benefits may well be 
improved. 

“Hours of work will continue to de- 
cline gradually in the years ahead, with 
pressures being exerted for more rapid 


reductions during periods of high unem- 
ployment. The advancing technology 
may also make it necessary to reassess 
the prevailing hourly schedules of work. 
Increasingly, too, more time on the job 
will be devoted to formal educational 
and training programs in order to keep 
employee skills up to date with the 
explosion of knowledge and techniques. 
Surely, this is one area where labour 
and management do have a clear-cut 
mutuality of interests, and where they 
can work together to achieve imagina- 
tive and appropriate programs. 


The New Militancy 


“Another highlight of current labour 
relations has been a new militancy and 
restiveness among workers that has taken 
many forms. Although this has had its 
sharpest expression in union-manage- 
ment relations, the situation is also prev- 
alent in many non-union areas. While 
there are many underlying causes, I 
would like to refer to three which I 
believe have been very important. 

“First, there is the ‘catch-up’ process 
whereby unions in industries where 
wages have lagged behind prevailing 
settlements in recent years—partly be- 
cause of long-term agreements—have 
then attempted to narrow the gap by 
substantial demands. These, in turn, have 
become the demands of unions in areas 
where wages have been more in line. 
This situation is further aggravated by 
the long time taken to achieve a settle- 
ment in many negotiations, particularly 
at a time when some key prices, such 
as food, are moving ahead rapidly. 

“Secondly, and related to the first fac- 
tor, has been the nationwide publicity 
given to some of the recent huge settle- 
ments in which the government has been 
involved. With no clear statement of the 
rationale behind these increases, many 
employees and unions have viewed them 
as government-sanctioned standards of 
their own wage demands. 

“Thirdly, an important factor under- 
lying the current unrest in the labour 
relations field has been the great changes 
taking place in the composition of the 
labour force. For example, there has 
been the huge influx of youth into our 
labour force—workers with more edu- 
cation, different values, no background 
of unemployment or depressed economic 
conditions, and with many alternate job 
opportunities. It may just be that a num- 
ber of management and union policies 
are still geared to the thirties and... 
are really out of touch with this new 
work force. 

“In addition, the heavy bunching of 
the labour force between very young 

Continued on page 182 
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An Opinion on the Freedman Report 


That Canadian laws should require 
technological changes always to be nego- 
tiable under any collective agreement, 
no matter what the agreement says or 
omits, is suggested by Prof. H. C. Pent- 
land of the Department of Economics, 
University of Manitoba, in an article on 
the Freedman Report (L.G., Jan.-Feb. 
1966, p. 4) in the November number of 
The Canadian Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Journal. 

He made this suggestion “because ne- 
gotiation promises to handle some of the 
adjustment problems effectively, because 
such a requirement would encourage a 
more earnest search for solutions at other 
levels, and because this requirement 
would represent an overdue recognition 
of customary rights—notably the right, 
when one has entered upon an employ- 
ment contract in good faith, not to have 
one’s job eliminated without notice, due 
process, or compensation.” 

In his article, Prof. Pentland: 
—writes of Mr. Justice Samuel Freed- 

man, author of Report of the Indus- 

trial Inquiry Commission on Canadian 

National Railways “Run-Throughs’’; 
—discusses the evolution of law as it 

affects employment relationships, and 

technological change, “the phenomena 
whose collision occasioned this [Freed- 
man]| Inquiry”; 

—comments on the adequacy of the 
Commissioner’s proposals for resolv- 
ing this collision. The Canadian Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations Journal 
published the CNR brief to the Com- 
mission in its September number. 


Prof. Pentland’s suggestion was an ex- 
tension of Mr. Justice Freedman’s rec- 
ommendation that the institution of run- 
throughs—“and by implication other im- 
portant technological changes”—should 
be a matter for negotiation. “To make 
changes unfavourable to its workers,” 
Prof. Pentland points out, “the company 
would have to face the pressures of col- 
lective bargaining, and the implication 
is that the company would have to pay 
an appropriate price. If the price were 
too high, the company might decide to 
forgo the change; but such a situation 
would suggest that the proposed change 
would involve a net social loss, and 
should not have been proposed in the 
first place.” 


Unresolved Questions 

But the Commission’s proposal leaves 
some questions unresolved. First, because 
unions vary in strength and most work- 
ers are not in unions at all, to leave 
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automation to be cared for by collective 
bargaining would produce some unequal 
results. Second, the social costs of dis- 
placement vary: if in a diversified em- 
ployment centre in prosperous times and 
among skilled workers, the costs will be 
minimal; if in a remote, one-industry 
town in a time of high unemployment 
and among unskilled workers, the costs 
will be high. Third, “it is questionable 
whether the bargaining table is the best 
place to deal with automation. It is not 
a straightforward question like ten cents 
an hour, bargainers may have more feel- 
ing than knowledge about it, and bar- 
gaining involves emotions, intransigent 
positions and a necessity for immediacy, 
none of which provides the best help 
for resolving a complex question.” 

It might be better, the author says, for 
union and management representatives 
to discuss automation quietly, remotely, 
away from bargaining pressures. “It is 
my impression that union people would 
mostly be willing, but management 
people mostly would not, because they 
think that the courts will support their 
right to do anything they choose about 
automation, so why tie their own hands?” 
Earlier in his article, Prof. Pentland had 
examined what and why the law has been 
and pointed out that traditional law had 
accorded management the unilateral right 
to introduce changes at any time with- 
out notice or consideration of those ad- 
versely affected. 

The Freedman proposal for obligatory 
negotiation, Prof. Pentland believes, 
could, if applied to all employments, 
have an important indirect effect: it 
might induce management to discuss 
automation with unions at a high level 
so that it would not obtrude too urgently 
upon bargaining. It was at this point in 
his article that Prof. Pentland made the 
suggestion that the law should require 
negotiation of technological changes. 


Severance Pay 


He then turns to a second recom- 
mendation in the Freedman Report: 
severance pay for displaced workers. The 
recommendation could be generalized by 
law to all workers—not just those in 
railway employment, the context in 
which the recommendation was made— 
in the same way that the law stipulates 
minimum vacations and maximum hours 
for all workers, unionized or not. 

Severance pay would not constitute 

a parasitic welfare cost loaded on 

business. Rather, it would represent 

a very proper allocation to private 


costs of part of the social costs of 
disruption which disrupters have been 
escaping—and firms that caused no 
disruption would not pay it. Simul- 
taneously, by drawing social costs to 
the attention of management, it could 
make managements more conscious 
that automation involves detriments 
as well as benefits, and stimulate them 
to plan ways to avoid the harmful 
elects. 





But because the scale of severance 
pay suggested for railway workers by 
Mr. Justice Freedman appears high to 
him, Prof. Pentland suggests that it might 
be preferable to provide for a moderate 
scale of mandatory severance pay ap- 
propriate to the less serious cases, and 
to supplement it with other provisions 
more likely to reach selectively the em- 
ployments that produce the major bur- 
dens of social costs. For this purpose, 
he recommended that experience rating 
be introduced into the unemployment 
insurance system. 


The two proposals, compulsory nego- 
tiation and compulsory severance pay, 
are not the definitive answer to the prob- 
lem of displacement by automation, but 
they do go part of the way and they do 
have a clear logic, Prof. Pentland asserts. 


Effects of the Proposals 


He then concludes with a comment 
on the effect of the Freedman proposals 
on the powers, practices and opportuni- 
ties of management: 

Any public intervention involves, 
necessarily, a restriction on manage- 
ment’s prerogatives as many managers 
conceive them; and it is predictable 
that some managers will denounce the 
intervention proposed by Mr. Justice 
Freedman, on principle, just as some 
have denounced every intervention of 
the past. 

Yet, past interventions have often 
been beneficial to owners and man- 
agers in the long-run, and I suggest 
that this would be true of a legal 
requirement that firms negotiate sub- 
stantial technological changes, as it 
would also of a requirement that firms 
assume part of the costs of displace- 
ment incident to their technical prog- 
ress. Negotiation and consultation is 
the direction in which wiser manage- 
ments have been moving and, as for 
cost allocation, considerate manage- 
ments as well as society will gain from 
forcing the inconsiderate to face their 
own costs. 
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Human Adjustment to Industrial Conversion 


Joint union-management plan drafted by Domtar Ltd. and 30 


international and national unions representing the 12,000 


unionized employees in the company to help solve the problems 


created by technological advance 


A joint union-management plan to 
help solve human adjustment problems 
created by industrial conversion has been 
drafted by Domtar Ltd. and 30 inter- 
national and national unions represent- 
ing the Company’s 12,000 unionized em- 
ployees. Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John Crispo, director of the University 
of Toronto’s Centre for Industrial Re- 
lations, and a joint committee, the plan 
was a year in developing. As well as 
stressing the human dimension, it de- 
lineates the respective responsibilities of 
labour, management and government. 

The committee decided from the out- 
set to include within their terms of ref- 
erence those changes that would affect 
the company’s regular work force in a 
permanent way. 

Excluded from this reference were 
three types of dislocated personnel: 
—workers laid off because of a general 

decline in business activity, such as 

a recession; 

—seasonal and casual workers subject 
to irregular employment; and 

—employees re-assigned from one job 
to another on a day-to-day basis. 


The committee admitted that, for some 
workers, “industrial conversion is any- 
thing but a blessing.” Among the poten- 
tial losses that could be experienced were 
job satisfaction, employment security, 
livelihood, income, prerequisites associ- 
ated with seniority and service, property 
value, and psychic and social satisfaction. 


Flexible Policy Needed 


“The problem is to reduce their justi- 
fication for disquiet without jeopardizing 
advances that are vital to our future 
welfare,” the committee said, and added 
that the requirement was a policy frame- 
work flexible enough to solve individual 
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problems, and economical enough to en- 
sure that the benefits of change were 
not consumed in the effort to cope with 
the adjustments. 

The committee conceded that workers 
were bound to resist any change that 
threatened their livelihood if they did 
not have the assurance of alternative 
employment. One basic way to reduce 
this resistance was by maintaining full 
employment, they said, but admitted that 
“even then resistance may remain, not 
only until attitudes and values in general 
start to change, but also because of a 
failure to provide ways and means by 
which individuals can transfer from one 
job to another without undue sacrifice.” 

The committee noted that the concept 
of an “active labour market policy” 
which the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development had pro- 
moted for several years, has been ex- 
emplified in the establishment of a fed- 
eral Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration, and they stressed that an ac- 
tive labour market or manpower policy 
designed to facilitate worker mobility— 
occupational, industrial or geographical 
—was essential to the full acceptance of 
industrial conversion. “Sustained full 
employment is clearly not enough by 
itself to assure workers continuity of 
employment.” 


Plan Portability 


The committee discovered that, in 
many firms, fringe benefits have become 
so elaborate as to constitute “veritable 
little islands of private social security,” 
and that the only way to circumvent 
this obstacle was to develop as many 
transferable fringe benefit systems as pos- 
sible. 


“This could be done either by making 
more private plans portable through 
vesting and funding arrangements, or 


by working toward more universal public 
social security systems.” 

When a one- or two-industry centre 
is hit by a shutdown, the situation was 
more complicated than adjusting indi- 
vidual workers to industrial conversion. 
“To solve the problem, it is frequently 
suggested that subsidies be offered to 
existing or potentially new sources of 
employment,” the committee said. “The 
danger is that these subsidies may be- 
come a permanent burden on the rest 
of society.” As an alternative, the com- 
mittee suggested that measures be taken 
to entice those affected to other areas 
of growing employment. 

“A satisfactory environment by itself 
will not necessarily solve the adjustment 
problems facing particular groups of 
workers in companies beset by indus- 
trial conversion,” the committee stated. 
Although they found many _ instances 
where devices such as attrition, sever- 
ance pay and early retirement were used 
to good effect, the members noted that 
none of these made much sense when 
applied on an across-the-board basis. 
They said that most of the negotiated 
schemes reviewed were too rigid and 
inflexible to meet individual needs. As 
a result, most collective bargaining plans 
made little or no allowance for the 
particular needs of those involved. 


A second problem arose from the 
tendency among unions and employers 
to negotiate various schemes as if they 
were separate and distinct devices. The 
committee averred that a piecemeal ap- 
proach to the problem reduced the like- 
lihood of achieving a well rounded and 
integrated approach. 

These two basic defects to the ad- 
justment question were so serious, the 
committee said, that it was determined 
to avoid them in its proposal. The plan 
therefore stressed the need to look at 
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each individual case on its own merit 
and “in the light of a variety of possible 
remedial steps.” 


Twin Obligations 


In outlining the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment, union and management, the 
committee decided that each had a twin 
obligation. Government had to provide 
an environment within which industrial 
conversion could take place as freely as 
domestic and international competitive 
forces dictate, and to create an atmos- 
phere that would help workers to ac- 
cept change as a normal course of 
events. 

Management also had a dual respon- 
sibility, the committee stated. “As the 
chief entrepreneurial agent in our eco- 
nomic system, management has an obli- 
gation to strive to introduce changes 
that will equip it to compete more ef- 
fectively, and provide increased long- 
term employment security for their em- 
ployees.” At the same time, management 
must not pursue its goal of efficiency 
without regard to its effects upon work- 
ers whose welfare is being threatened. 
Through careful timing, advance notice, 
and consultation with the employee rep- 
resentatives, management could do much 
to reduce worker disruption and to as- 
sist those who were forced to make 
adjustments. 

The committee said that the twin re- 
sponsibilities of organized labour were 
to help its members understand the ne- 
cessity of change, and to endeavour to 
shield them from undue hardships in as 
constructive a manner as possible. 

Although individual workers should 
not be expected to bear untoward ad- 
justment costs, they must be prepared 
to take full advantage of facilitating 
measures that would assist them in any 
transitions brought on by industrial con- 
version. Failing this kind of response, 
the committee said, there was no solu- 
tion to the problem short of undue sub- 
sidization by the rest of society of those 
unwilling to live with the realities of 
present-day industrial life. “Since this 
would reduce the rate of rise in our 
standard of living, and could ultimately 
lead to economic stagnation, it scarcely 
offers an acceptable alternative course of 
action.” 


Conversion Insurance 


The plan that emerged is an industrial 
conversion insurance scheme, funded by 
company contributions, but jointly ad- 
ministered by union and management, 
and intended to supplement current pub- 
lic measures and to experiment with new 
private ones designed to ease the impact 
of change on workers. 
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To ensure a sufficiently universal and 
integrated approach, the plan will be- 
come operative when it is accepted by 
bargaining units representing at least 90 
per cent of the eligible employees, with 
the approval of their authorized local, 
national, and international bargaining 
agents. 

Once the 90 per cent minimum is 
reached, a fund will be built up by a 
company contribution of 1 per cent 
for each hour worked by the participat- 
ing employees. If necessary, the company 
will provide up to one year’s advance 
on this contribution formula in order 
to launch the plan. If current needs do 
not require the full resources of the 
fund, it will be allowed to build up to 
a maximum of five million dollars, at 
which point contributions would cease 
until the fund again fell below that level. 
The fund, administered by a joint union- 
Management committee, would be in- 
vested in Domtar Demand Notes, bear- 
ing interest at the current prime bank 
rate, and was expected to generate 
enough revenue to take care of require- 
ments. 

The joint union-management com- 
mittee will be empowered to obtain the 
services of additional members on a 
temporary basis from localities experi- 
encing personnel adjustment difficulties. 
The committee will also be empowered 
to employ an executive secretary, who 
will maintain close liaison with the ap- 
propriate federal and provincial govern- 
ment departments. The committee’s of- 
fice will not be located on either company 
or union premises, and the costs of ad- 
ministration will be borne by the fund. 


Funds to Experiment 


Expenditures from the fund itself will 
be used to supplement public programs 
and to experiment with new approaches. 
In addition to supplementing current 
government adjustment programs, the 
fund could also be used to provide such 
benefits as severance pay, income during 
retraining, or early retirement or for any 
other purpose deemed worthwhile by the 
committee. 

To make the plan workable, the com- 
mittee assumed that the company would 
be willing to give six month’s advance 
written notice of all major changes. The 
committee suggested that even earlier 
notice might be provided to allow more 
time for employee representation with- 
out sacrificing the company’s goal of 
competitive efficiency. 


The plan will begin operation on the 
payroll date following receipt of suffi- 
cient union authorizations to meet the 
90-per-cent requirement, and will be dis- 
continued in the event that bargaining 


units, representing less than 80 per cent 
of the eligible employees, remain com- 
mitted to it. 

Authorized bargaining units wishing 
to withdraw from participation in the 
plan must give 12 months’ notice of 
their intent. Bargaining units which elect 
to join the plan after its effective date 
must give 12 months’ notice to the joint 
committee, and during such _ period, 
would not be eligible for benefits under 
the plan. If the plan is discontinued, the 
amount of money remaining will be re- 
turned to the company, less commit- 
ments outstanding on the date of ter- 
mination. 


Administrative Responsibility 


Responsibility for the implementation 
and continuing administration of the 
plan rests with the joint committee sub- 
ject to the general terms of reference. 
Once instigated, the plan would remain 
in effect until December 31, 1969, and 
from year to year if no notice of change 
is given by the company or the joint 
union committee, and could be amended 
by mutual agreement. 

“Our proposal might be described as 
an ‘automation insurance plan’ were it 
not for the fact that it is intended to 
cover manpower adjustments made nec- 
essary by other forces at work in the 
economy besides technological change,” 
the committee stated. “The approach we 
have suggested allows both labour and 
management to take full advantage of all 
public manpower adjustment programs 
while at the same time expanding on 
these where necessary. It also permits 
the development of other new programs 
in order to ensure that individual cases 
are dealt with in a fair manner.” 


The company was interested in a plan 
that would serve three distinct purposes: 


—to give employees reasonable protec- 
tion against change; 

—to identify the costs involved in ad- 
vance; and 


—to leave it relatively free to operate 
the enterprise as dictated by the com- 
petitive pressures of the market. 


The union group was interested essen- 
tially in one objective: To make the 
exercise worthwhile, it had to achieve a 
better employment security package as 
a group than the individual unions could 
hope to achieve on their own. 


The committee concluded: “We be- 
lieve that our proposal satisfied all these 
needs, and represents the soundest ap- 
proach that Domtar union and manage- 
ment could take at the present time to 
cope with their mutual concern about 
the effects of industrial conversion upon 
the company’s work force.” 
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Legal and Illegal Strikes in Canada 


Strikes that are legal, and those that 
are not, and some of the reasons that 
form the bases for strikes in Canada 
were outlined by Prof. H. W. Arthurs, 
Osgoode Hall Law School, Toronto, who 
spoke recently to the Fourth Interna- 
tional Symposium on Comparative Law, 
at the University of Ottawa. 


Prefacing his remarks, Prof. Arthurs 
noted that the right to strike is not really 
an appropriate topic for comparative 
legal analysis. From his point of view, 
“The strike, after all, is a socio-economic 
event rather than a juridical concept. 
Therefore, we ought really to begin by 
comparing the framework of labour re- 
lations, the dynamic historical and social 
forces which produce strikes, before we 
concern ourselves with a comparative 
analysis of legal doctrine. 


“Put shortly, our contemporary labour 
relations systems envisage representation 
of workers by a union, collective bar- 
gaining between the union and the em- 
ployer [to] produce an agreement of 
fixed duration, [the establishment of] 
wages and working conditions for the 
employees, and the use of the strike, 
actual or threatened, as part of the 
bargaining process... . 


Acceptable Tactic 


“Tt assumes,” said Prof. Arthurs, “that 
the strike, the collective withdrawal of 
labour, is an acceptable (if regrettable) 
bargaining tactic. . . . Although the de- 
mands that precipitated the strike may 
have been couched in economic terms— 
greater hourly wages, longer vacations— 
frequently the real cause is to be found 
in hostility against a brutal foreman, 
frustration with changing work patterns, 
or fear of a real or anticipated lay-off. 
Under these circumstances, the strike 
becomes a veiled protest, veiled because 
our law views only an economic strike 
as proper. The importance of this last 
observation cannot be over-stressed. . . . 


“Because the strike is an expression 
of discontent, as well as a means to an 
end, legitimate or illegitimate, the mere 
prohibition of strikes does not put an 
end to them. In fact, there is little in 
the common law trial that even remotely 
touches the real-life problem of the 
strike. In a sense, the law of strikes is 
the mirror image of the actual event: 
two-dimensional somewhat distorted, 
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certainly devoid of human passion and 
compassion. .. .” 


In a preliminary way, continued Prof. 
Arthurs, it is reasonably accurate to state 
that the only lawful strikes are those 
which are designed to gain economic 
objectives, and which are timely in the 
sense that they follow exhaustion of the 
compulsory conciliation procedures laid 
down in the legislation. 


Even the strike for collective bargain- 
ing objectives is unlawful if it is un- 
timely, he said. As well, strikes for rec- 
ognition, sympathy strikes designed to 
bring pressure to bear on a secondary 
employer, strikes designed to force the 
employer to accept the union’s interpre- 
tation of an agreement, strikes to protest 
employer action beyond the framework 
of the agreement, strikes of political 
protest—are all unlawful. Not only are 
such strikes unlawful, but activities con- 
ducted in association with them, or in 
substitution for them, are equally un- 
lawful. 


The Lawful Strike 


“Nowhere is the collision of public 
policy and private law concept more 
dramatic than in the controversy over 
the status of employees lawfully on 
strike. . . . One important test of the 
legal efficacy of the strike is the degree 
to which the law tolerates employer sanc- 
tions against strikers. Obviously, the 
right to strike would be illusory indeed 
if the strike could be brought to an 
end by the discharge of the strikers. .. . 


“The position of the legally striking 
employee is relatively secure, in the sense 
that both by compulsion of law and by 
economic pressure, he is likely to retain 
his status. Some strikers are vulnerable 
to economic pressure through loss of 
pension and other benefits, against which 
the law offers little protection. In effect, 
this may mean that strong unions will 
be able to shield strikers against such 
pressure by retrieving any losses when 
the strike is settled, while weak unions 
will not. 

“One further problem, which is pres- 
ently of more theoretical than practical 
significance, is the ability of an employer 
to forestall a strike by engaging in a 
lockout. The ability to select the occa- 
sion of conflict may have great tactical 
value—the union prefers peak produc- 


tion periods, the employer prefers a 
slack season—but so far, few employers 
have seized the initiative. .. .” 


Unlawful Strikes 


The situations in which strikes are 
unlawful are reasonably clear, said Prof. 
Arthurs. They involve an evaluation of 
timeliness rather than purposes. The in- 
teresting questions in this area relate 
rather to the development of sanctions 
against illegal action, and to the willing- 
ness of courts and other tribunals to 
apply these sanctions selectively and 
sensitively. 

Those two last terms—‘selectively” 
and “sensitively’—demand explanation, 
he pointed out, because most lawyers 
feel that wrongful action should auto- 
matically invoke panel sanctions, or a 
right in the injured party to reparation. 
Yet the illegal strike is not only a law 
problem; it is the symbol of a life- 
problem. In the selective and sensitive 
imposition of sanctions, some contribu- 
tion can be made to the equitable ad- 
justment of the tension-creating differ- 
ences which gave rise to the strike. 
Because the ultimate good in our labour 
relations system is the maintenance of 
a strong and effective collective bargain- 
ing relationship, considerations of resti- 
tution and retribution may sometimes be 
sacrificed if they weaken the relationship. 


“Predictably, the courts have proved 
largely unresponsive to policy considera- 
tions in giving remedies against illegal 
strikes. Illustrative of their approach has 
been a series of cases in several proy- 
inces involving failure to comply with 
statutory strike-vote requirements. De- 
spite the existence of evidence that leg- 
islatively required or regulated strike 
votes seldom affect the incidence of 
strikes, courts tend to view the vote as 
a matter of great importance. The ob- 
vious fact is that workers “vote” most 
emphatically by supporting the strike or 
by crossing the picket-line, rather than 
by casting ballots. Yet the courts of 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Alberta, 
and Manitoba have held strikes unlawful 
because of imperfect compliance with 
voting requirements. . . 


“The right of an employer to dismiss 
his illegally striking employees has like- 
wise been treated as a self-evident truth 

Continued on page 179 
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The Impact of New 
Information-Processing Technology 


The general level of employment and 
unemployment is dependent upon the 
monetary and fiscal policies of govern- 
ment and is not connected with “auto- 
mation,” or technological improvement, 
according to Herbert A. Simon, Profes- 
sor of Computer Sciences and Psychol- 
ogy, and Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In the second of two lectures delivered 
at the University of Toronto in October 
on “The Impact of New Information- 
Processing Technology”, Prof. Simon 
dealt with the effect of this technology 
on the economy. The first lecture was in 
the nature of an introduction, but it was 
also concerned with the effect of tech- 
nology on managers. 


In the second lecture, Prof. Simon 
discussed several misconceptions, as he 
considered them, about the effects of 
automation. Automation, he contended, 
would not cause large-scale unemploy- 
ment; it would not make it necessary 
to remove a large part of the population 
from the labour market in order to en- 
able society to consume all that it could 
produce; it would not make it impossible 
for people to find employment because 
they lacked skills that had economic 
value in the new technology; and rapid 
technological change would not cause 
intolerable transitional hardships. 


The speaker also gave his reasons for 
thinking that the rate of technological 
progress would not increase much be- 
yond the present rate. During the past 
century and a half, per capita production 
had increased at an average rate of per- 
haps 2 per cent a year. The present rate 
might be slightly higher, but it was al- 
most certainly less than 34 per cent. 


Prospects for Productivity 


“If the rate of innovation were the 
sole determiner of productivity change, 
there would be no reason for postulating 
a ceiling,” the speaker said. “But there 
is one other crucial limit. Invention 
transforms itself into productivity only 
as it becomes embodied in machines and 
the skills needed to use them. The rate 
of investment in capital and training is 
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the main regulator 
change. 


“Today in the United States, new in- 
vestment (gross, not net) in computers 
and associated equipment accounts for 
well under 1 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product. Rapid automation would 
require, among other things, a rapid 
increase in that percentage. But such an 
increase can only come about as a re- 
sult of decreases in other forms of in- 
vestment—unlikely in an _ expanding 
economy—or increases in the rate of 
saving. All the evidence suggests that 
capital and skilled manpower will con- 
tinue to be scarce resources that will 
limit technological change to rates that 
will not differ greatly from the present 
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one. 


Passing on to consider the supposed 
threat of large-scale unemployment as 
a result of automation, Prof. Simon said 
that there had been a generalization in 
economics known as Say’s Law which 
asserted that overproduction of goods 
and services in general was impossible 
“because the income from the sales of 
goods and services, distributed to the 
workers and investors who contributed 
to its production, is precisely the amount 
needed to purchase those same goods and 
services.” 


The experience of the Great Depres- 
sion, however, had shown that there must 
be some fallacy in Say’s Law. “John 
Maynard Keynes, among others, showed 
precisely what was wrong, and what must 
be done to amend the law. The revised 
Say’s Law asserts that it is always pos- 
sible for government, by regulating the 
money supply, interest rates, and the 
public deficit or surplus, to maintain 
incomes at a level adequate to purchase 
the goods and services that are pro- 
duced. With proper government mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, overproduction 
can always be prevented, at any level 
of employment, including substantially 
full employment. 

“Everything that has happened in the 
past 25 years gives us reason to believe 
that the revised Say’s Law is correct. 
The American economy needs to pro- 
vide two million new jobs each year to 
balance the increase in the working 
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force, and two million additional new 
jobs for workers ‘displaced’ by increas- 
ing productivity. But of course, basically, 
it is the entrance of new population into 
the labour force that creates their new 
jobs—for they represent not only an 
addition to labor but an equivalent ad- 
dition to prospective demand. In the 
same way, productivity growth creates 
new jobs by releasing purchasing power 
for new products and services. It is a 
matter of chickens and eggs, or, more 
literally of a dynamic steady state whose 
equilibrium can be guaranteed by gov- 
ernment policy. 


Alarm About Unemployment 


“Alarm about widespread unemploy- 
ment to be created by automation rises 
and falls inversely with the business 
cycle. The latter-day Luddites, who think 
we must smash the machines to prevent 
unemployment, have been rather quiet 
the past couple of years in the face of 
statistics of rising employment. They will 
become noisy again whenever the econ- 
omy experiences a recession. They are 
right to object to unemployment; they 
are wrong in directing their protests at 
automation, instead of urging the cor- 
rection of the situation by proper gov- 
ernment policies. Two centuries of tech- 
nological progress have demonstrated 
that any level of employment is com- 
patible with any level of productivity.” 

The speaker also dismissed the idea 
that, even if purchasing power were 
adequate, the increase in production 
would in time lead to a situation in 
which all that could be produced could 
not be consumed. He pointed out that 
experience showed that people had little 
trouble in finding ways of pending in- 
creased income, and that increased 
purchasing power led to the development 
of new wants. 

He also contended that if increased 
productivity were made use of partly as 
a means of increasing leisure, the result 
would not necessarily be bad for char- 
acter or for human happiness. He ad- 
mitted that some of the manifestations 
of the increased wealth of society prob- 
ably indicated that “we are suffering, 
collectively, from the tastelessness of the 
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nouveau riche.” He also agreed that in- 
creased leisure might be misused. But 
he intimated that some unattractive re- 
sults of peoples’ having more money and 
more spare time might be left to cure 
themselves. 


Additional Leisure 


Prof. Simon made the point that 
leisure was not something that would 
be forced upon society as a result of 
automation. “Notice .. .,” he said, “ad- 
ditional leisure is not a makeshift, make- 
work expedient to prevent unemploy- 
ment; rather, it reflects our several 
decisions as to the forms in which we 
prefer to take our increased income.” 

He admitted that more money to 
spend was not synonymous with in- 
creased happiness. “A more tenable con- 
clusion than either the hypothesis that 
humans only need more affluence and 
leisure to be happy, or the hypothesis 
that affluence and leisure will destroy 
them, is the notion that man has a very 
stable capacity for moderate happiness 
and unhappiness in a wide range of 
environments. 

“As the world treats him better, he 
begins to expect more from it, and to 
be disappointed when his expectations 
are not met. If the world smiles less 
often, he gradually adapts himself to a 
more austere life, and balances what he 
has lost against the blessings that re- 
main to him. . . . No matter what hap- 
pens to the economy, once we have 
reached the point where acute physical 
needs are satisfied, and most physical 
pain alleviated, we can expect the sum 
total of human happiness—could we 
measure it at all—to be a rather stable 
quantity. We should not expect further 
changes in the amounts of goods or 
leisure to make much change in that. 
Whether you regard that as an optimis- 
tic or a pessimistic conclusion will de- 
pend on your aspirations for mankind. 


A Place for the Unskilled 


“So far we have been talking about 
averages: what technological change 
means for the society as a whole, or 
for the “average man” in it. The fear 
is sometimes expressed, however, that 
in the nearly-automated economy only 
electricians, engineers, scientists, and 
computer programmers will have em- 
ployable skills. Are there any grounds 
for this fear? 

“The rising average educational level 
of the labor force is often taken as 
evidence for the future unemployability 
of the unskilled, as is the strong corre- 
lation between educational levels and 
low/high unemployment rates. This diag- 
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nosis almost certainly confuses cause 
and effect. To understand trends in la- 
bor markets, we must understand the 
supply situation as well as the demand 
situation. The educational attainments 
demanded of job applicants depend as 
much on the supply of candidates with 
various amounts of schooling as upon 
the skill requirements of the job. 

“Other things being equal, if an em- 
ployer has a choice between a college 
graduate, a high school graduate, and 
a school dropout, he will pick them in 
that order. He has good reasons for 
doing so. In the first place, prospective 
employees may have learned certain 
things in school that enhance their com- 
petence as employees. At the risk of 
disloyalty to my profession, however, 
I am constrained to say that it is easy 
to exaggerate the vocational or profes- 
sional value of what is taught in schools, 
and especially in universities, except pos- 
sibly in some very specific professional 
curricula (and probably only for small 
fragments of these). ‘Education’ is such 
an obviously good thing that we over- 
estimate the skill requirements of most 
jobs and the time required to obtain 
those skills on the job. 


Acceptance of Standards 


“A second, and more valid, reason for 
preferring the educated for employment 
is that diplomas provide the employer 
with a cheap and relatively efficient de- 
vice for singling out those who, on the 
average, have a little more drive and 
are a little brighter than the usual run 
of job applicants. It is probably safe to 
say that those who drop out of school 
represent a generally less well motivated 
and less intelligent labor pool than those 
who persevere. It may even be that the 
college graduates are a smarter, more 
eager group than the high school stu- 
dents, although I think the evidence 
here is a little less clear, at least in the 
United States where the decision to go 
to college is simply a sign of acceptance 
of middle class standards. 


“It is at least as true that the skills 
demanded by jobs adapt to the distribu- 
tion of skills in the labor force as that 
the skills in the labor force adapt to the 
job demands. Both an unautomated and 
a highly automated economy are possible 
with quite widely varying levels of edu- 
cational attainment in a society. For 
example, Germany, Japan, and England 
operate modern industrial economies to- 
day with a labor force whose average 
years of education are far less than the 
American average. Of course, they are 
also less productive, per unit of labor 
input, than the American economy; but 
it is unlikely that the difference can be 


attributed in any large extent to dif- 
ferences in the quality of labor. More- 
over, we are not concerned here with 
the question of whether an educated la- 
bor force is more productive than an 
uneducated labor force, but whether un- 
skilled labor is employable at all in an 
automated economy. The weight of 
theory and evidence suggests that it is— 
that man is the measure of all things, 
including jobs, and that the spectrum of 
jobs will adapt to the spectrum of avail- 
able skills and abilities. 

“Given the large and rapid increase 
that is occurring in the supply of highly 
educated employees, it is not even clear 
that the spread of wages between un- 
skilled and highly skilled labor will in- 
crease. Perhaps the more serious ques- 
tion we face is whether college graduates 
will become demoralized if they find that 
they cannot earn much more than high 
school graduates. 


Skills Remain About the Same 


“Such evidence as is available from 
actual instances of factory and office 
automation also supports the view that 
automation does not greatly change the 
range of skills that is demanded. The 
studies that have been made to date show 
rather uniformly that average skill re- 
quirements remain about the same. 

“Of course, evidence of what happens 
at the point of automation is not con- 
clusive. We must also consider the skill 
requirements of the new jobs that are 
created by the income generated by 
technological progress. Here we know 
that employment in service industries is 
increasing, while employment in manu- 
facturing and agriculture continues to 
decline. But ‘service industries’ are a 
mixed bag, including both highly skilled 
and demanding professional occupations, 
like physician and professor, and rela- 
tively unskilled occupations, like waiter 
and salesgirl. The rate at which automa- 
tion proceeds in these several occupa- 
tions . . . will respond, in turn, to the 
relative abundance or scarcity of suit- 
able personnel. 

“A man from Mars, visiting the Earth 
for the first time, might well be sur- 
prised to discover that the doors on 
buildings are tall enough to allow almost 
all people to pass through them without 
bumping their heads. He might conclude 
that this is evidence of natural selection 
in the evolution of the human species. 
He would be wrong, of course, because 
it has been the doors that have evolved 
in adaptation to the changing height of 
people, and not vice versa. 

“Our man from Mars might also be 
surprised to find that the population pos- 
sessed, collectively, just about the right 
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spectrum of skills to fill the jobs avail- 
able in the economy. After reading the 
discussion above, he might conclude that 
in this case also, the whole burden of 
adaptation was not borne by man. 


Who Pays for Change? 


“The fifth question, Who bears the 
transition costs in a society undergoing 
rapid technological progress? is not as 
easily dismissed as the other four. A 
wheat farmer in western Canada is 
pleased to learn, I am sure, that rapid in- 
creases in agricultural productivity over 
two centuries have been the indispensa- 
ble condition for Europe’s and America’s 
escape from Malthus. He would be even 
more pleased if he had not had to pay 
for this desirable result by long hours 
of hard work at low rates of pay. (His 
prospects are better at present than they 
have been for years, but only because of 
conditions of world population pressure 
that we all hope are temporary). 

“Societies undergoing industrialization 
have been singularly inept in transfer- 
ring transition costs from the shoulders 
of the few and distributing them among 
the many beneficiaries of progress. Part 
of the difficulty is built into the market 
mechanism itself, which is an important 
part of the machinery for regulating the 
economy. 

“Adam Smith’s ‘unseen hand’—prices 
and markets—is a remarkable mecha- 
nism for motivating people to produce 
the goods that other people want, and 
to stop producing the goods they don’t 
want. There are few of us today who 
believe so devoutly in laissez faire that 
we think the market mechanism can 
regulate the economy unaided by other 
tools and an appropriate legal frame- 
work. There are few of us, however 
(even in Socialist economies, with the 
recent reinvention of prices behind the 
Iron Curtain), who think an economy 
can be regulated, and human effort di- 
rected into productive channels, with- 
out any use of the mechanism. 


Signal to Farmers 


“Low agricultural prices, in laissez 
faire terms, are simply a signal to farm- 
ers that they should get out of the busi- 
ness of producing excess wheat—or 
whatever it is that is in excess—and find 
something else that is sufficiently wanted 
that they can produce at a profit. For 
a long time, that ‘something else’ was not 
something that could be produced on a 
farm. Hence farmers were faced with the 
alternative of living in genteel poverty 
on the homestead, or starting again at 
the bottom of the ladder in the city. 

“In countries where farmers have had 
considerable political power—and have 
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not had to rely primarily on export 
markets—governments have responded 
by subsidizing production that wasn’t 
wanted, or wasting resources by restrict- 
ing inputs. If we decry such policies as 
bad economics, we should not ignore the 
problems that gave rise to them. Our task 
is to find ways of eliminating agricul- 
tural (or any other) overproduction 
without imposing serious hardship on 
farm families. 


“We generally prefer, with good rea- 
son, to motivate people with rewards 
than with punishments. We should pre- 
fer to pull them from the farms—if 
that’s where too many are—by the at- 
traction of alternatives, rather than to 
push them from the farms with poverty. 
An affluent society can afford to do that, 
and hardly any society can afford not to. 
The place for us to apply our imagina- 
tion, then, is in devising schemes that 
will make it easy for people to acquire 
new skills in occupations where labour 
is scarce, to move to places where la- 
bour is wanted, and to move jobs to 
places where labour is available. This 
hardly seems too difficult an undertaking 
if we put our minds to it, and make it 
a central objective of public policy.” 





Strikes in Canada 
Continued from page 176 


by the courts, but has evoked different 
responses from specialized labour tri- 
bunals. The labour relations board and 
arbitration boards have struck a more 
deliberate balance between the employ- 
er’s interest in discipline and the em- 
ployee’s predictable, although illegal re- 
sponse to provocation.” 


Equitable Relief 


The discretionary nature of equitable 
relief administered by the courts in grant- 
ing injunctions might be thought a con- 
venient tool for striking a fair balance, 
in labour relations terms, between the 
parties, the speaker continued. But, de- 
spite the fact that the earliest reported 
labour injunction case in Ontario did 
hold that an employer’s unconscionable 
conduct disentitled him to relief, because 
it had provoked the union into illegality, 
this doctrine has never flourished. 

“If the courts have been loath to with- 
hold the injunction remedy in deference 
to considerations of labour relations 
policy, they have not been reluctant to 
extend the remedy to deal with new 
situations which seem ripe for judicial 


intervention. Quite apart from the con- 
troversial use of injunctions to regulate 
picketing, there appears to be a growing 
use of the injunction to stop the strike 
TUSCMT Ay. es 

In summary, then, said Prof. Arthurs, 
the courts have developed what is es- 
sentially a new remedy, the injunction 
restraining a strike. In so doing, they 
have chosen to rely on thin distinctions, 
and only seldom have acknowledged that 
they were engaged in creative law-mak- 
ing. It cannot remain unnoticed, how- 
ever, that despite their willingness to 
enforce personal service contracts against 
illegal strikers, they have not yet over- 
come their traditional antipathy toward 
forcing an employer to retain an em- 
ployee in his service. Finally, at least 
in so far as the injunction against breach 
of the no-strike cause is concerned, in 
Ontario such injunctions would appear 
to be precluded by the Rights of Labour 
Act, Section 3, which states: 

A collective bargaining agreement 
shall not be the subject of any action 
in any court unless it may be the 
subject of such action irrespective of 
any of the provisions of this Act or 
of The Labour Relations Act. 


“This section, no doubt, has led to 
the development in Ontario of a sub- 
stantial body of arbitral jurisprudence 
as a substitute for the court decisions 
found elsewhere. .. .” 


An End to Strikes? 


“Let me conclude . . . by suggesting 
that neither civil nor criminal nor ad- 
ministrative sanctions will themselves 
prevent strikes. . . . The experience of 
countries where strikes are outlawed 
verifies it. Whether those countries are 
democratic, like Australia, or totalitarian, 
like Spain, strikes do occur. We are 
therefore put to a choice of alternatives: 
either accept the strike as an unhappy 
but inevitable phenomenon, or devote 
considerable social resources and human 
energy to the elimination of the causes 
of strikes. The English have chosen the 
former alternative, and the Scandina- 
vians the latter. In certain critical areas 
of employment, we have decided to do 
away with strikes and replace them with 
some other satisfactory technique of fix- 
ing wages and working conditions. 

“Whether we have devoted sufficient 
care to the provision of substitute pro- 
cedures remains to be seen. My point is, 
simply, that we will only end strikes 
when we abandon our preoccupation 
with their juridical characteristics, and 
focus on their root causes... .” 


Leg 


Manpower Planning in Industry 


A study prepared for the Economic Council of Canada surveyed 
17 companies to determine their projected future manpower 
requirements and the extent of their planning in this direction 


Planning for an adequate supply of 
the various types of manpower needed 
has been largely neglected by Canadian 
companies in their general plan of opera- 
tions, according to a report titled Man- 
power Planning in Industry that was 
prepared for the Economic Council of 
Canada. The report, which is called a 
case study, and is Staff Study No. 18 of 
the ECC, was published in August. The 
authors are B. A. Keys and H. H. 
Wright. 


The study was a survey of 17 com- 
panies that were thought to represent 
as broad a cross-section as possible of 
industry and commerce in Canada. In 
1965, these companies were employing 
a total of some 350,000 persons, which 
was about 5 per cent of the total Cana- 
dian labour force. The number of em- 
ployees in each company thus averaged 
about 20,000. 


The data provided by these companies 
for the survey were consolidated and 
summarized in order to show the ex- 
pected trends in manpower requirements 
by education and by occupation. The 
participating companies made it clear 
that they did not pretend to be able to 
predict their requirements accurately, 
either in numbers or in qualifications 
required, for as long as five years ahead. 
Moreover, they regarded it as proper 
and necessary that there should be a 
considerable amount of changing about 
among persons with certain types of 
training. For example, one type of en- 
gineering, scientific or technical training 
was considered to be about as suitable 
and useful as another in a number of 
different industries and in several occu- 
pations. 


Job Opportunities 


The study showed that the projected 
requirements were greatest for the higher 
levels of education (university), but be- 
cause these higher levels made up a 
rather small proportion of the work 
force (54 per cent), the greatest num- 
ber of new job opportunities was ex- 
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pected to be for those who had graduated 
from high school, and who were ex- 
pected to comprise 34 per cent of the 
work force by 1970. 


“Along with this evidence of greatly 
increased job opportunities for those 
with higher educational attainment, goes 
comparable anticipated financial rewards. 
Census statistics in recent years have 
revealed that, generally persons with a 
completed high school education have 
had lifetime earnings approximately 50 
per cent greater, and persons with a 
university degree almost triple those with 
elementary schooling only.” 

Regarding the general findings of the 
survey, the report says, “Summarizing 
the quantitative type of result within the 
group of companies surveyed, the great- 
est requirements in terms of rates of 
growth are shown in the areas where the 
greatest shortages already exist—for ex- 
ample, in the technical, professional, 
managerial and skilled categories. 

“From an educational standpoint, a 
marked shift in preferred requirements 
is indicated toward higher levels of for- 
mal education. . . . It is noteworthy, 
though, that the labourer group, which 
shows a slight decline in its proportion 
of the work force, will account for a 
significant share of anticipated new re- 
quirements. .. .” 


Manpower Plans Inadequate 


Although nearly all the companies 
were in the habit of laying plans for 
capital investment for some time ahead, 
the report says that not much importance 
has so far been attached to making plans 
to provide for an adequate supply of 
trained manpower to carry out the capi- 
tal plans successfully. 

“One of the companies surveyed esti- 
mated that, over the past five years, 
capital expenditures of some $30,000,000 
had been withheld, representing almost 
as much as [was] actually spent, because 
they did not command the manpower 
resources required to make reasonably 


sure that the proposed expansion could 
proceed on a sound and sustainable 
basis.” 


Another company thought that the 
present shortage of manpower was often 
not one of real shortage, but rather of 
the inefficient use of existing manpower 
resources. It suggested that if all those 
now employed were used efficiently, 
there might be a surplus of competent 
manpower. 


Variety of Programs 


“A wide variety of company training 
programs was encountered among the 
companies surveyed, ranging from in- 
company business administration courses 
for management trainees to complete 
apprenticeship training for skilled trades- 
men. Some companies sponsored exten- 
sive off-premises courses; others had no 
formal program for those wishing to 
update or upgrade their skills. Still others 
complained that school facilities were 
not utilized sufficiently to meet retrain- 
ing needs, and some acknowledged that 
they were not fully aware of the types 
of education and training being offered 
by their local school systems.” 


Most of the companies considered that 
their greatest difficulty in forecasting 
future manpower requirements lay in 
estimating their future sales and the effect 
of technological change. 


One of the conclusions reached in the 
report was that “within the oft-repeated 
limitations, our results do indicate, within 
the group of companies surveyed, a 
definite trend toward higher educational 
requirements and, concurrently, declin- 
ing job opportunities for those with 
limited education. The growth in educa- 
tional requirements increases broadly as 
higher levels of education are reached, 
and is pronounced for university post- 
graduates, for technological institute 
graduates, and for high school graduates 
with trade or vocational school train- 
inee ae 


Continued on page 184 
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Layoff and Recall at Ford-Windsor 


A report of the Ontario Economic Council examines the effect 
on employees of the Ford foundry and engine plants of the 
re-organization of production facilities arising from the 
Canada-United States Automotive Agreement. 


A report on a study of events asso- 
ciated with the layoff and recall of 1,302 
permanent, unskilled workers at the Ford 
Motor Co., arising out of the re-organiza- 
tion of the engine and foundry plants 
in Windsor, Ont., has recently been pub- 
lished by the Ontario Economic Council 
under the title, The Impact of Layoff 
and Recall at Ford-Windsor. 

The report, which is by C. M. Birch 
and J. B. Gertz of the University of 
Windsor, says, “While the layoff period 
was disruptive and often difficult, there 
was little evidence of extreme hardship, 
as measured by children leaving school, 
families losing homes or selling house- 
hold furniture, or appeals to the city 
for assistance.” 

The study, which is based largely on 
interviews with a number of the em- 
ployees who were laid off, gives an 
account of the events leading to the 
Ford Company’s decision to re-organize 
production facilities, some description of 
what was involved in the re-organization, 
and then supplies statistical and other 
detail about the experiences of the em- 
ployees who were affected by the layoff. 


“The first layoff of 493 men occurred 
at the end of June, 1965; the second 
layoff of 809 men took place in the 
middle of August. Two thirds of the 
personnel involved in the first layoff 
were re-employed at Ford after being off 
work five to seven months; 93 per cent 
of those in the second layoff were re- 
employed about four months after their 
layoff... 


“Of the 1,082 men who returned, 267 
did not use unemployment compensation 
(UC) or supplemental unemployment 
benefits (SUB) while laid off, either 
because they were working or because 
their layoff period was short. There were 
327 men who averaged $68 a week in 
combined UC and SUB benefits. The 
remainder (about 30 per cent) had 
various combinations of UC and SUB. 
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“The men in the first layoff drew 
benefits for seven or eight weeks on the 
average, and virtually all who used 
benefits exhausted them half way through 
the layoff period. Those in the second 
layoff drew benefits for 11 or 12 weeks, 
and most of them found their benefits 
lasting for the full layoff period, since 
they also were entitled to a paid vaca- 
tion of two or three weeks ... 

“In the second layoff, those affected 
lived for the most part on UC, SUB, and 
past savings; the men in the first layoff 
also relied on these resources, but most 
importantly, they found temporary work. 
At least 90 per cent of those in the first 
layoff were gainfully employed while 
away from Ford. About 15 per cent in 
the second layoff obtained temporary 
work—probably all who actively sought 
work. At least half the men who found 
employment held their jobs for the full 
layoff period. 

“Most of the 220 who did not return 
to Ford went to work right away, with- 
out using either UC or SUB. Some of 
the men left Windsor, a small number 
retired, but most found jobs in the 
immediate area. On the basis of last 
referral by the National Employment 
Service, they found work as labourers in 
other auto plants, in feeder or parts 
plants, or in related companies.” 

The report emphasizes the point that 
the availability of alternative temporary 
work during the time of the layoff did 
a great deal to mitigate its effects. “The 
experiences of the Ford workers may 
well be unique, and not duplicated as 
non-automotive plants modernize, re- 
organize or automate. The tremendous 
demand for automobiles, arising out of 
a prosperous economy, and especially 
the sizable growth in demand generated 
by the Canada-United States Automotive 
Agreement, made it possible in late 1965 
and early 1966 to call back relatively 


quickly all those laid off at Ford, and 
to hire several hundred additional 
workers as well. 

“But what if demand had been stable 
or declining?...As it happened, how- 
ever, there were numerous openings in 
local industry for unskilled workers. But 
in less prosperous times, their economic 
experiences might well have been quite 
different. When temporary jobs are avail- 
able, laid-off men are not inclined to 
take training programs. Whether those 
workers would have participated in such 
programs under other circumstances is 
speculation. At least it is reasonable to 
think that ordinarily a training program 
would be needed, not so much for the 
workers who will be recalled—Ford has 
shown that the employer can retrain the 
workers as they are recalled—but for 
those who will not be recalled for an 
indefinite time. 

“The men at Ford did not need to 
develop job mobility, except to a very 
limited extent. Ordinarily such develop- 
ment would be of critical importance. 
One fact which emerged was that the 
older men (in sharp contrast to the 
younger men) were not hired into pro- 
duction jobs in other factories.” 

The company found that in practice 
it was not able to arrange the layoffs 
and recalls in the orderly manner that, 
theoretically, should have been possible. 
The recall timetables proved to be 
especially difficult to plan, ‘so much so 
that they were altered almost daily.” 
It turned out that the length of layoff 
was shorter than had been expected. 


“Late April of 1966 was the estimated 
date of last recall. In fact, all were back 
by late February, and several hundred 
new men were hired in March and April. 
The production schedules tentatively 
established in September were not only 
met, but output exceeded expectation 
substantially for the following seven or 
eight months.” 
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8th Session, ILO Inland Transport Committee 


The Inland Transport Committee of 
the International Labour Organization 
adopted six resolutions during its Eighth 
Session, which was held from November 
21 to December 2 at ILO headquarters 
in Geneva. 

The subjects covered by the resolutions 
were: 

—technical co-operation in training in 
the various fields of transport; 

—railways modernization and rational- 
ization; 

—problems of concern to road transport 
workers; 


—problems of dock workers; 

—questions of concern to workers on 
inland waterways; and 

—problems affecting workers in civil 
aviation. 


The principal questions discussed by 
the Committee were those dealing with 
collective bargaining and pay structure 
in rail transport. 

Delegates and observers, representing 
governments, employers and workers of 
28 countries attended the session. Coun- 
tries represented were: Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Ethiopia, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Malaysia, 
Mexico, Morocco, The Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, and Uruguay. 





Collective Bargaining 
Continued from page 172 


and very old workers, has caused fric- 
tion and problems for management and 
for union leaders as to the relative em- 
phasis to be placed on ‘cash’ and ‘secur- 
ity’ items in settlements. But whatever 
the cause, and whether we like it or 
not, management and labour officials 
must recognize this new fact of life and 
develop appropriate policies and ap- 
proaches for this new work force. 


Bargaining Procedures 


“A final trend in collective bargain- 
ing, but one still moving frightfully 
slowly for the problems at hand, is the 
development of new mechanisms and 
procedures to supplement formal col- 
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The Canadian delegation was as fol- 
lows: 


Government Delegates—D. S. Tysoe, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Canada De- 
partment of Labour (Head of Delega- 
tion); and John M. Millons, Economics 
and Research Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Worker Delegates—J. E. McAllister, 
Executive Assistant to the National Offi- 
cers, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers; and 
Charles Smith, Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 


Employer Delegates—George Milley, 
Employee Relations Officer, Canadian 
National Railways; and W. L. Jacobsen, 
Manager, Labour Relations, Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Rosario Purpura, deputy member of 
the Italian Government on the ILO Gov- 
erning Body, and government member 
of the tripartite delegation of the gov- 
erning body to the Committee, presided 
over the Eighth Session. He was assisted 
by two vice-chairmen, Ernst Moor, em- 
ployer delegate, Switzerland; and Emile 
Haudenschild, worker delegate, Switzer- 
land. 


The Committee, discussing collective 
bargaining and settlement of disputes in 
rail transport, stressed that trade unions 
should be associated as closely as pos- 
sible in determining wages and working 
conditions for railway workers. 


lective bargaining negotiations. One of 
the main areas of application here has 
been in the field of manpower and work 
adjustments to technological change. 

“It is clear that labour and manage- 
ment must involve themselves in various 
forms of regular and frequent discussion 
(supported by research and fact-finding) 
away from the crisis atmosphere of con- 
tact negotiations in order to come to 
grips with some of the complicated prob- 
lems facing them. Such approaches 
should at least introduce a more busi- 
nesslike rationality into bargaining rela- 
tions, develop a better understanding of 
critical issues, and neutralize potential 
conflict over misunderstanding of factual 
and trivial issues. .. . 

“In order to make collective bargain- 
ing function more effectively in today’s 


The Committee believes that the most 
desirable form of such association is 
collective bargaining, which has the ad- 
vantage of bringing together, for the pur- 
pose of reaching agreement, parties that 
are particularly competent to handle is- 
sues involved. The Committee also felt 
that collective bargaining helps to pro- 
mote industrial peace. 

In the interests of both employers and 
employees, the Committee considered 
that there should be a balanced pay 
structure covering the various branches 
in the undertaking. 

To work out the structure, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the parties in- 
volved should take as their starting point 
the following basic principles: 


—a guaranteed minimum wage, which 
should be sufficient to ensure to the 
worker a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing above the subsistence level; 


—in determining the wage, account 
should be taken of family needs, in- 
cluding, among other things, food and 
its nutritive value, housing, clothing, 
medical care, and education; and 


—the elimination of any discrimination 
made on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national ex- 
traction, nationality or social origin, 
or any other distinction, exclusion or 
preference that has the effect of nulli- 
fying or impairing equality of oppor- 
tunity or treatment in employment or 
occupation. 





new complex environment, many more 
resources also will have to be devoted to 
research, fact-finding, and analysis of 
our problems by governments, labour, 
management, trade associations, univer- 
sities and other independent bodies. Al- 
though some encouraging results have 
been achieved recently in some areas, 
there still remains much to be done. 

“Another important job for both la- 
bour and management is to develop 
mechanisms for transmitting these eco- 
nomic facts of life down the line to 
lower levels in their organizations. At 
the same time, we badly need increas- 
ing opportunity and forums for dialogue 
between labour and management, not 
only about the problems in their own 
sphere, but also in broader economic 
and social areas... .” 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, January 1967 


The consumer price index for January 
(together with the F-1 table) has been with- 
drawn this month, owing to an advance in 
printing schedule deadlines. It will re- 
appear in the April issue. 


City Consumer, December 1966 


The consumer price indexes (1949= 
100) advanced between November and 
December in five of the ten regional cit- 
ies, declined in three and remained steady 
in two. Movements ranged from an in- 
crease of 0.3 per cent in Vancouver to a 
decrease of 0.5 per cent in Ottawa. 

Food indexes were lower in seven cities 
and higher in three. Housing indexes rose 
in six cities and remained steady in four. 
Clothing indexes increased in five cities, 
decreased in four and were unchanged in 
one. 

Transportation indexes were higher in 
all cities except Ottawa, where a fractional 
decline was noted. Health and personal 
care indexes edged upward in one city, 
downward in four and remained constant 
in five. Recreation and reading indexes 
were higher in six cities and remained un- 
changed in four. Tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes held steady in all cities except Ed- 
monton-Calgary, where an increase re- 
sulting from higher prices in alcoholic 
beverages was recorded. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and Decem- 
ber were: Vancouver +0.4 to 139.9; Saint 
John +0.3 to 141.8; Montreal +0.3 to 
143.9; Toronto +0.2 to 148.3; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.2 to 137.3; St. John’s —0.1 to 
127.2*; Winnipeg —0.2 to 140.5; Ottawa 
—0.8 to 144.7; Halifax remained un- 
changed at 139.2; Edmonton-Calgary re- 
mained unchanged at 136.5. 


Wholesale, December 1966 


The general wholesale index rose to 
261.3 in December, up 0.2 per cent from 
the November index of 260.7 and 2.3 per 
cent higher than the December 1965 index 
of 255.4. Five of the eight major group 
indexes were higher; two declined. The 
non-ferrous metals products group index 
was unchanged at 232.6. 

The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 0.7 per cent to 297.2 from 295.0 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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in November on price increases for live- 
stock, fresh meats, hides and skins. The 
chemical products group index advanced 
to 212.3 from 212.2; the non-metallic 
minerals products group to 195.1 from 
194.9. The iron products group index de- 
clined 0.6 per cent in December to 266.9 
from 268.5 in November; the textile 
products group index declined 0.3 per cent 
too trom 227 

The vegetable products group index ad- 
vanced in December to 229.1 from 227.2 
in November; the wood products group 
to 341.1 from 340.6. 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased in 
November by 0.1 per cent to 346.9 from 
346.5 in October, and to 152.1 from 152.0 
on the base 1949=100. The price index 
of non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) remained at the October 
level of 150.9: 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) decreased to 
346.8 in December from 346.9 in Novem- 
ber. On the base 1949=100, the Decem- 
ber level was unchanged from 152.1 in 
November. The price index of non- 
residential building materials (1949= 
100) declined to 149.6 from 150.9. 


U.S. Consumer, December 1966 


The United States consumer price index 
for December has been withdrawn this 
month, owing to an advance in printing 
schedule deadlines. It will re-appear in the 
April issue. 


British Retail, November 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) had risen to 118.1 on 
November 15 from 117.4 in mid-October. 
The index was 113.6 in mid-November 
1965; 

The rise in the index during the month 
was due mainly to increases, largely sea- 
sonal, in prices of household coal, eggs 
and tomatoes. The index for the food 
group as a whole rose by 1 per cent to 
116.6, compared with 115.4 in October. 

The index for the fuel and light group 
rose by nearly 3% per cent, and the 
transport and vehicles index and the serv- 
ices index rose by 0.5 per cent, compared 
with October. In the remaining six groups 
there was little change. 


New era 
for Canadian nurses 


A new era has begun for Canadian 
nurses, says Elsbeth Geiger of Toronto, 
president of the Registered Nurses’ 
Association of Ontario, “and the impact 
will be felt across the whole province of 
Ontario.” Miss Geiger was commenting 
on the retroactive contract made be- 
tween the nurses’ association and the 
Riverview Hospital, Windsor, Ont. The 
contract, spanning June 1, 1966 to May 
31, 1968, gave the Windsor nurses an 
immediate raise of $25 a month and a 
promise of two more raises in three 
years. 

Other terms include increased shift 
pay, a uniform allowance of $25 a year, 
increased sick leave, payment for extra 
education, provision for grievance and 
arbitration procedures, and  checkoff 
dues to the nurses’ association. 

The Riverview Association was organ- 
ized with the help of the RNAO employ- 
ment relations department and was cer- 
tified as a bargaining unit under the 
Labour Relations Act, January 21, 1966. 


Ministry of Labour 
formed in Ireland 


A bulletin from the Department of 
External Affairs in Ireland has an- 
nounced the setting up of a new depart- 
ment called the Ministry of Labour. It 
will assume all the functions of Gov- 
ernment in regard to labour affairs, in- 
cluding industrial relations, manpower 
policy and the administration of legisla- 
tion relating to the protection of the 
interests of workers. These were func- 
tions that had previously been handled 
by other Government departments. 

The report said that one of the depart- 
ment’s main tasks would be to establish 
a research section, and representatives of 
employers and trade unions were asked 
to contribute ideas. 

The new minister will be responsible 
for working out the Government’s plans 
for giving workers a greater degree of 
security in employment, for the exten- 
sion of training facilities, for the intro- 
duction and operation of redundancy 
compensation arrangements, and for ini- 
tiating and bringing into operation a fair 
employment code. It was reported that 
the basic reason for the Government’s 
decision to set up a new department was 
to devote more attention to the “human 
side of economic life.” 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in December 


Employment in December, estimated 
at 7,173,000, was 17,000 lower than in 
November. The decrease followed an un- 
usually large decline between October and 
November. The labour force, at 7,439,- 
000, was 254,000 or 3.5 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. Employment was up 
240,000 or 3.5 per cent over the year. 

Unemployment showed a smaller than 
seasonal increase, rising by 28,000 to 
266,000 between November and Decem- 
ber, and was 14,000 higher than a year 
earlier. 

Unemployment in December repre- 
sented 3.6 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.5 per cent in December 
1965 and 4.1 per cent in December 1964. 
Seasonally adjusted, the December 1966 
unemployment rate was 3.6 per cent. 


Employment 


Total employment in non-farm indus- 
tries declined slightly from November to 
December. Decreases during the month 
were chiefly in construction and manu- 
facturing; increases occurred in trade, and 
in community, business and _ personal 
service. 

During the past year, job opportunities 
for women have increased substantially. 


In December, the number of employed 
women was 129,000, or 6.2 per cent 
higher than a year earlier; employed men 
increased by 111,000, or 2.3 per cent. 
Manufacturing accounted for more than 
half of the year-to-year increase in total 
employment. Large increases occurred 
also in community, business and personal 
service, trade, and in transportation and 
other utilities. All regions shared in the 
year-to-year advance in employment; the 
largest percentage increases were in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Quebec. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 28,000 to 
266,000 between November and Decem- 
ber, a relatively small increase for this 


Note: The classification of labour market areas, 
and the summary table titled “‘Labour Market 
Conditions’, are not included in this issue because 
the statistical basis for these tables is not compar- 
able with a year ago. Beginning September 1, 1966, 
all registered applicants were asked to contact 
Canada Manpower Centres every 30 days—instead 
of the previously requested period of 14 days—to 
keep their registrations active. Another factor in- 
fluencing the comparability of registered applicants 
is the extension of provisions, such as temporary 
layoffs, for exempting certain classes of unemploy- 
ment insurance beneficiaries from registration. 


Wage Schedules Prepared In December 


During December the Department of 
Labour prepared 163 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. In the same 
period, 138 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. 

In addition, 70 contracts that contained 
the General Fair Wages Clause were 
awarded by Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, and the Departments of 
Defence Production, Post Office, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 
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Contracts awarded in December for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipement 
were: 


No.of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 123 $157,348.00 
Post Office 6 434,227.32 


During December, the sum of $11,- 
294.93 was collected from 23 contractors 
for wage arrears due their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 233 
workers concerned. 


time of year. Compared with a year ear- 
lier, unemployment was up 14,000. Of 
the 266,000 unemployed in December, 
some 215,000 had been unemployed for 
three months or less. 


Manpower Planning 
Continued from page 180 


The report mentioned three essential 
basic steps in effective manpower plan- 
ning: 

—future requirements for both the types 
and numbers of employees needed 
should be estimated as far ahead as 
possible; 

—an inventory of present personnel 
should be made to give a clear view 
of existing resources; 


—measures should be taken, when neces- 
sary, to match the qualifications of 
present employees more closely with 
job requirements; to establish training 
programs when it is necessary to im- 
prove qualifications; and to recruit 
new employees from outside the firm 
when needed. 


The report emphasized the need for 
employers not only to estimate their 
future manpower needs, but also to devise 
some systematic method of enabling this 
information to be passed on to the 
authorities responsible for education and 
training. “Hence it is our further recom- 
mendation that formal steps be taken by 
educators, employers and governments 
to arrange for a systematic exchange of 
information on basic trends in forward 
manpower requirements...” 

“In conclusion,” the authors say, “it 
is clear that if we are to relate educa- 
tional and training programs more closely 
to emerging trends and changes in 
occupational requirements, then it is 
essential that longer-range planning of 
manpower needs be carried out by all 
major sectors of the economy, by busi- 
ness firms, by labour organizations, by 
educational systems and by govern- 
ments.” 

The 43-page bulletin may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 
$1 acopy. 
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Current Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 





Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(000’s) 
MOMMA CIV WEAN IU ABOU RSEOR CES eee (000) Dec. 10 7,439 + 0.1 + 3.5 
Teva BUCO ATGL ys te Os cen oat eee ne ey AN NUR SON lS a ne soa esa se (000) Dec. 10 lis — 0.2 3s 
PNVOTs CUCU C ements Meo resent ieee. ee eS Se it (000) Decet0 485 + 0.6 + 3.2 
INOMSACTIC UICC eet te een exon eee eee ees (000) Decwto 6,688 — 03 ae 3ho3) 
Pai CRW ORKCLS mete: Cente ee one ne RE ree AE Ns (000) Decmo (65,1 7/4) — 0.4 + 4.9 
NUE NRAOVES 33S) LaVOAUARS CONE TA BVOV RE occ ceprersroennaesencncoae- neon EROneE! (000) Dec. 10 5,927 +19.5 + 2.2 
/NUE NWIOIAS HESS me BIS) LOWERY, acorssocterencncsncornecencensonennaciee (000) Dec. 10 1,060 — 46.5 + 9.6 
Em ployedabutam Ourcitiw Ol kam ees see eee eee ne (000) Dec. 10 186 —25.6 +12.0 
(lebiravey arn oF KONG Lis sac Asc ek are eee ee ne ee (000) Dec. 10 266 +11.8 + 5.6 
PAULA CIC Semen ae MR eet Pao ne uv eee tf os ed oad (000) Dec. 10 36 +16.1 —18.2 
OUI ICC MME ne es ire arn rene a ee ees SP EPO 3 SPs (000) Dec. 10 93 + 8.1 — 4.1 
ORCA OM er rR ee ses fi net PEE) Seed nel Pe (000) Dec. 10 65 + 8.3 + 8.3 
1 PAPERS 5 eas 58 ce Seo 0 ae OPO or ae ae SREY OPE A a (000) Dec. 10 32 +23.1 +10.3 
ACI Cemented csdclo nc vauiveueiatave eaves wecieed (000) Dec. 10 40 +14.3 +81.8 
NVA GINO UL PRW Ol Keri GESCC Kali) a VVO li Kamen eee cent aeeen eee eens (000) Dec. 10 243 +11.0 + 4.7 
Onitemporanys ay onmipmcors Oldayseueen crete es eee free, (000) Dec. 10 23 +21.1 +15.0 
TNIDIUISIPRIGNE, TEMPO IN MEINTID (CIGYI =TOO)) essences soeccaseccece eaecooaccs September 124.9 — 0.6 + 4.9 
Manutactuninosenmployme»nts (OG —— 00) ee. ssceceseeee cereccessessececesee eee September 126.9 — 0.3 + 4.8 
TIM TIM TK GARUAN TE OOIN Eo ences ct cooseecnscce tecn eves G2BBESE-ECO oP RE MET PCP PETER Er ea eRe eee Ist 9 mos. 144,534 = +33.3 
IDEsHIMed arom Menla DOUCER ORCC meee meses ete tenets te eects seeee neces seeers Ist 9 mos. 74,333 == +33.8 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
S fe ESHA CMO CK OUES remem erect cesses cree: sencce cc otert oeeeee dest eee cere vestece estes December 59 —28.1 + 1.7 
ING MO MBW OG MCESHIIIV.@ VCC ime suum ete ener a, See es natu accor ees eerteeeeee December 12,602 — 55.5 +37.2 
DUT ATI OMSL ERMAN AY Smee wae cores oes eee sacs. oseeee cota deeice eee cemtcdecy cy tenasdss ess December 153,310 —31.0 +77.3 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.).............::::::eseeeseeseneees September $98.81 + 4.5 + 7.2 
PAN Cielo SUEY OUT: hyare AGI 5) (lial 2) seemeementeeee se vee feeee rere tense estesaraueedueesnyeteseeeeaes September Ah Daal + 1.3 + 6.6 
/SSTETPAS INOUTS i OTARGl WEE WEES CUTE) scpessncnba2ceeco soc aos ac pe naeen SeepnoreeE September Ale? + 0.2 — 0.5 
PAW ETS CRVIEC Kal Vg Vy el 2 CSalliInm Nm) Neeneeyy tne eenean tne wan unr esses ups steaaes cesses bes September $93.59 + 1.8 + 6.3 
(Commguimnere farm savelesx (IGS), oxo cosccstecen ce occhocee 0 "ena ee 150s 000aG00EEEE December 145.9 + 0.3 + 3.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961=100)................ September 111.8 + 1.6 + 1.9 
TRG WBN OYOYENE TC CITA. seco sconceneensocn a0 ecu e SOIT EE COC OPP EEECOD (000,000.) September $2,578 + 2.6 +11.8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
sTip EAN ete tat ev 49 = OO) ow fia satis sekceccscntesn-s-cucsspsetsavas.edssaectensevessebsatccseecs November 290.3 + 1.4 + 5.9 
ENV Teaneck © UL Ts meme ee ene ces see re eee crece sees November 260.3 + 0.5 + 5.3 
AD) UI Trek 1 5 eee a ee ee eee eee Dee raise nen e seit seeeraeess November 270.9 + 1.5 + 5.1 
INI@ ECARDS... costoncsenoscosacsaceaane pear asao0ha cu SasreSGspceon a bece aCe eae November Dp ile — 0.4 + 5.5 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
Sl 1s sae eo I Le eee vcee scans nec conet one sve cons cdesenesnesertiees November 12,406 +10.0 —23.7 
RSCG AaT PS CUTTS eee shes cy shes neato dice savas cobs eon arncconeomncntusdeaboansntee tesa November 10,921 +18.3 +19.0 
Lea? COAST ATSC moe cenccesnecnne erases so Hest acoS Soc caO OF bo SSBOnD DESC AEE CEE November 73,405 + 2.3 —25.8 























rr nn eee ttttdtItttSIISUSIISI SSS SISSSSSSS 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from T: he Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. +Centres of 5,000 population 
or more. 
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Women’s Bureau 


By the Women’s Bureau 


Female Membership in Labour Organizations 


The second report under the Corpora- 
tions and Labour Unions Returns Act,* 
recently issued, shows that there were 
255,541 women members in labour or- 
ganizations across Canada reporting under 
the Act. 

The number, accounting for 16.3 per 
cent of the total membership reported, in- 
cludes organized women workers in the 
10 provinces, Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories and constitutes an increase of 
22,292 over the total of 233,249 reported 
in the 1962 return (L.G., Jan.-Feb. 1966, 
pysije 

The increase of 9.5 per cent in the num- 
ber of women members exceeded that of 
both male members, which increased by 
2.2 per cent, and total members, which 
increased 3.4 per cent. It also exceeded 
the 4 per cent increase in the female 
labour force during the same period. 

Organizations required to report under 
the Act include international, national and 
regional unions, and any other organiza- 
tion of employees formed for the purpose 
of regulating relations between employers 
and employees. A union with fewer than 
100 members resident in Canada is, how- 
ever, exempt from the terms of the Act. 
Data in the report are classified under 
three categories — international unions, 
national unions, and government em- 
ployees’ organizations. 


Returns Filed with DBS 


Reporting organizations are required to 
file a two-part return with the Dominion 
Statistician. The first section, from which 
the foregoing data are derived, gives the 
name of the union, addresses and principal 
officers, the union constitution, nationality 
of officers, name and address of each local 
union or branch in Canada, the number 
of male and female members, particulars 
of trusteeship, and the name and address 
of the employer. 

The second section of the report covers 
aspects of the financial structure of the 
labour movement — income and expendi- 
tures, assets and liabilities, receipts from 
members, payments for salaries, wages 
and strike benefits. These items are classi- 
fied as “privileged” and are published only 


*Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, 
Report for 1963, Part II Labour Unions, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, November 1966, 9806-504. 
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in summary form. Appended to the report 
is a list of reporting organizations showing 
the number of locals and membership in 
Canada in 1962 and 1963, as well as the 


The accompanying table, based on the 
data in the report, covers aspects of 
women’s participation in reporting labour 
organizations. 











percentage change. Continued on page 197 

1962 1963 Change 
Women members in all reporting labour organizations...... 233,249 255,541 +22,292 
Malesia mabe rset ces re eee en eee ease aoors 1,279,084 1,307,843 +28,759 
‘Totalimembersiipeenscre ste eee rer re eere ae LSPA ieexes} she +51,213 
No. of organizations reporting women membetr................. 119 132 + 13 
No. of organizations reporting no women membets.......... 50 42 — 8 
Total number of organizations reporting...................:.0c 169 174 + 5 
Organizations reporting majority of women memberts........ 24 24 none 
Wocalsireno fin gay OimMeneinehhn chs eee e see tenn eanneent eee 2,185 3,938 + 1,153 
Total numb ergo talO Cal Seeeeeeme eter eee eee coger eee eee 7,873 7,995 + 122 





*Revised figure is not total of male and female members, revised figures for which are not available. 


Women Members of all Reporting Labour Organizations in Canada by Region 





1962 
Per Cent 
of Total 
Region No. Membership 

Newfoundland .................. 984 4.5 
INGVaNSCOtlas eee 3,850 8.1 
PRE. Ls eee ees 247 10.1 
New Brunswick................ 3,093 9.9 
Quebec: Aes 68,023 19.4 
Ontario: Se 95,140 14.7 
Manito Dae tee 9,042 12.8 
Saskatchewan sees 10,580 22. 
Albérta: 3 eer eee, 12,181 15.9 
BCAA See 28,024 14.5 
More than one province.. 1,830 7.9 
Yukon: 2 78 Se7 
N. Wel, eee 83 9.2 
Other (London, Eng.)...... 94 58.0 
OTA. cee eee 233,249 15.4 


Women Members by Type of Labour Organization 


No. 


Internationalinionsees ease 
National iinions presses ae eee 
Government employees’ organizations.. 


111,270 
79,203 
42,776 


233,249 





1963 
Per Cent Per- 
of Total Numerical centage 
No. Membership Increase Increase 
1,022 4.7 38 3.9 
4,529 9.2 679 17.6 
410 153 163 66.0 
4,553 12.8 1,460 47.2 
74,429 20.2 6,406 9.4 
103,626 15.4 8,486 8.9 
10,651 14.8 1,609 17.8 
11,300 238 720 6.8 
13,190 WY 1,009 8.3 
30,058 15.4 2,034 13 
1,551 8.3 —279 —15.2 
95 538) 17 21.8 
127 11.0 44 53.0 
255,541 16.3 
1962 1963 
% No. % 
47.8 123,552 48.3 
33.8 88,626 34.7 
18.4 43,363 17.0 
100.0 255,541 100.0 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


By the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


The Rehabilitation Scene in Saskatchewan 


Expansion of services and initiation of 
new ventures in the field of vocational re- 
habilitation were the main accomplish- 
ments of the Saskatchewan Council for 
Crippled Children and Adults during 
1966. 

An experimental regional vocational 
assessment clinic was held in Moose Jaw 
at the request of several local agencies. A 
staff team consisting of a psychologist,’a 
social worker, a vocational evaluator and 
a program director spent five days in 
carrying out a complete vocational assess- 
ment on some 40 clients referred for this 
service. These persons were interviewed 
and given a full set of tests. The program 
was well received, and three similar clinics 
are already planned for other centres 
during 1967. 


Training for Service Occupations 


During 1966, the Council started a new 
project in Saskatoon designed to prepare 
handicapped young men, 16 years of age 
and over, for competitive employment in 
the service industries — garages, hotels, 
restaurants, warehouses, etc. This pro- 
gram is sponsored by the Saskatchewan 
Department of Education. 

Most of the students taking the course 
had left school too soon to qualify for 
regular technical school or trades train- 
ing, and almost all found it difficult or 
impossible to obtain employment without 
training. The course, which runs for a 
period of six months provides both class- 
room instruction and actual on-the-job 
training. Instruction includes lectures and 
demonstrations in budgeting, banking, 
basic first aid, traffic safety, personal 
hygiene and numerous other topics related 
to everyday living. 

Individuals from the community are 
brought in to instruct the students about 
the world of work and the community in 
which they live. The Canada Manpower 
Centre provides lectures on employment 
opportunities, how to register, etc., and 
the Department of Labour gives instruc- 
tion on the Minimum Wage Act, employee 
rights and related topics. The Saskatoon 
City Police offer lectures and films on 
traffic, pedestrian and vehicle safety. 

There are few jobs in which the ability 
to operate a vehicle is not an advantage 
to the employee. Driver-training is offered 
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to all students except those suffering from 
epilepsy. Classroom instruction is given 
by the program supervisor, and the road 
work is given through the facilities of a 
private driver-training school. This is a 
highlight of the course for the students 
and nearly all make high marks in this 
subject. 

On-the-job experience or field training 
is provided in service stations, ware- 
houses, bottling works, cafeterias, hotels, 
auto-body shops, floor-covering establish- 
ments and construction companies in the 
neighbourhood. A student usually receives 
four-week assignment periods in different 
jobs to provide a variety of work exper- 
ience. Careful checks are made on each 
student’s progress, and interviews are held 
with the employers to evaluate his per- 
formance at work. 

The young men come to Saskatoon 
from all over the province, and they are 
accommodated in boarding houses in the 
city. They are referred for admission to 
the program by guidance counsellors from 
high schools and technical schools, social 
workers from the Departments of Wel- 
fare and Rehabilitation, and through the 
Department of Education. 

This course was instituted following 
the successful completion of a pilot proj- 
ect in Regina in 1965. Sixteen students 
were accepted for the course in Saskatoon 
which ran from April 1 to September 30, 
1966. All but two have successfully com- 
pleted the training and are now in per- 
manent employment. Another class with 
an enrolment of 22 is under way, and all 
are doing well. 


Service Station Serves as Training Centre 


In October the Council in co-operation 
with the Royalite Oil Company opened a 
service station in Saskatoon. The purpose 
of this project is to train handicapped 
young men as service station attendants. 
Instruction regarding oil, greasing, spark 
plugs, radiator and battery checks and 
minor repairs is part of the service station 
attendant’s program. This project has 
been welcomed by all sections of the serv- 
ice station industry because of an extreme 
shortage of personnel in the service sta- 
tion trade. 

In April 1966 the Parkland Sheltered 
Workshop opened in Yorkton. The pro- 


gram is aimed at preparing physically and 
mentally handicapped persons for the 
world of work. 

The workshop is divided into three sec- 
tions—woodworking, ceramics and sew- 
ing. At present, the woodworking shop is 
engaged in turning out 36,000 wooden 
stakes to be used in highway surveying. 
They can make about 2,000 a day. Other 
items manufactured in the woodworking 
shop include shipping crates, garbage can 
stands, lawn furniture, clothes racks and 
picnic tables. Mugs, coffee sets, ash trays, 
and numerous types of ornaments are 
turned out by the ceramics department. 
Simple sewing and weaving are taught. 

The shop also offers a repair service 
for soft drink cases and milk crates, and 
a Salvage department for the cleaning and 
sorting of metal and small parts. 

Eighteen persons are employed at the 
centre, but the number is expected to in- 
crease to 70. 

The Yorkton workshop is the sixth of 
its kind in the Province of Saskatchewan. 
The workshop in Saskatoon, which began 
operations in 1954 with 6 or 7 handi- 
capped employees, now has more than 
100 persons employed, and this year it 
moved to new quarters with accommoda- 
tion for up to 150 workers. 

The workshops are sponsored jointly 
by the Council for Crippled Children and 
Adults and the Association for Retarded 
Children in the province of Saskatchewan. 

Another joint venture of these two 
organizations is a day care program for 
severely handicapped children, most of 
whom are both physically and mentally 
handicapped. 


Marina Creations Expands 


Marina Creations is a branch of the 
Homebound Department of the Society 
for Crippled Civilians, whose head- 
quarters are in Toronto; and its work is 
training and assisting handicapped per- 
sons in making artistic articles in their 
own homes. The sales outlet of this or- 
ganization in Regina has recently moved 
to a new, more central situation; and the 
move has led to a dramatic increase in 
sales, and consequently to increased op- 
portunities for handicapped persons who 
manufacture these luxury gift articles. 
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Older Workers 


By the Section on Older Workers 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Counselling Is the Key to Successful 


Placement 


In a 1963 message to the United States 
Congress, the late President John F. 
Kennedy said, “Denial of employment op- 
portunities to older persons is a personal 
tragedy. It is also a national extravagance, 
wasteful of human resources. No economy 
can reach its maximum productivity while 
failing to use the skills, talents and ex- 
perience of willing workers. 

“Studies of the (U.S.) Department of 
Labor show that large numbers of older 
workers can exceed the average perform- 
ance of younger workers, and with added 
steadiness, loyalty and dependability. 

“In the (U.S.) federal Government, a 
number of steps are being taken to facili- 
tate employment opportunities for older 
workers. I am asking all federal agencies 
to review their current policies and prac- 
tices in order to ensure that full considera- 
tion be given to the skills and experience 
of older workers. I urge all employers, 
private and public, to adopt a similar 
policy.” 


Top Priority 


The late President selected the older 
worker problem as one that merited top 
priority. Under the direction of the Fed- 
eral Employment and Guidance Service 
(FEGS), a vocational rehabilitation proj- 
ect for older disabled workers had been 
conducted in New York City during the 
four-year period ending December 31, 
1961, The favourable experience of this 
particular study provided support for the 
President’s statement, and became the pro- 
totype for selected demonstration projects 
in other parts of the U.S. 

Dr. Herbert Rusalem, FEGS research 
consultant, under the auspices of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthrophies in New 
York City, produced a report that does 
much to dispel misconceptions regarding 
the working ability of older persons. In 
addition, the report provides encourage- 
ment, not only to the older workers, but 
also to the counsellors, placement officers, 
rehabilitation personnel and others inti- 
mately concerned with this growing 
problem. 

In New York City, clients were referred 
to the project by the state vocational re- 
habilitation agency. Each client was given 
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one or more interviews and, if needed, 
psychological testing or a_ three-week 
workshop evaluation, or both. Following 
this evaluation, a case conference selected 
the most appropriate plan for each client. 
In addition to counselling, the following 
services were available: personal adjust- 
ment training, vocational training, imme- 
diate placement in industry, and referral 
for non-vocational services. Alternately, 
the client might discontinue the program 
for reasons related to his health, moti- 
vation, or decision to leave the labour 
market. 

Clients who completed personal adjust- 
ment training were offered a choice of 
placement in industry, placement in a 
long-term sheltered workshop, or com- 
plete withdrawal from the labour market. 
Vocational counselling was available at 
every step in the rehabilitation process, 
and when further service was considered 
advisable, referrals were made to other 
agencies. All clients were assured of an 
active placement service or a sheltered 
workshop environment, both of which 
were designed for this particular group. 

The criticism has frequently been made 
that rehabilitation agencies are somewhat 
unwilling to establish programs for older 
rehabilitation clients. The resources of 
such agencies are, however, invariably 
limited, and other groups of applicants 
may appear to offer greater opportunity 
for successful rehabilitation. A study of 
the data from the New York project, on 
the contrary, shows that this demonstra- 
tion was weighted in favour of the older 
disabled unemployed client. 

Eight hundred and fifty-three older dis- 
abled persons were registered during the 
life of the project, and detailed statistics 
were maintained on the first 700 regis- 
trants. The average age was 63.3 years, 
81.7 per cent were males, and 99.2 per 
cent lived in New York City. 

More than two thirds had cardio-vascu- 
lar or orthopedic disabilities, almost two 
thirds had a second disability, and 30.7 
per cent had a third disability. The aver- 
age educational level was 7.8 years, 
median period of unemployment before 
admission to the project was 18.5 months, 
more than two thirds had been service or 


manual workers, 95.5 per cent had sig- 
nificant physical limitations, 24.8 per cent 
were affected mentally, and 42.2 per cent 
had significant emotional limitations. 

Of the 700 clients, 91, or 13 per cent, 
withdrew during the course of the project, 
leaving only 609 available for placement. 
After evaluation and training, 27 persons 
were considered unfit for placement, but 
six of these ultimately found jobs. Of the 
582 available for placement, 486 were able 
to get one or more jobs—a total of 1,043 
jobs, or a placement rate of 79 per cent. 
A number of these placements, it is true, 
were in temporary jobs or in undesir- 
able occupations, but subsequent inquiry 
showed that more than half of those placed 
had remained on the job longer than six 
months. Severity of disabilities, earning 
limitations imposed by social security 
regulations, and client preference neces- 
sitated a high percentage of part-time jobs. 
Thirty-five per cent of all jobs obtained 
were for less than a full working day. 


Counsellor Expectation Experience 


Clients who moved from intake work- 
shop evaluation to personal adjustment 
training received three sets of ratings to 
determine “placeability.” Others received 
one or two sets of ratings. Those con- 
sidered “ready for immediate placement” 
were grouped with others considered 
placeable, after completion of specified 
rehabilitation services. Of this group, 95.2 
per cent obtained one or more placements. 
The lowest rating was given to those con- 
sidered “non-placeable even in a sheltered 
workshop.” Even in this lowest group, 
24.1 per cent obtained one or more 
placements during the project. 

The New York City experience demon- 
strated that vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices for older disabled persons are not 
only socially desirable, but are also eco- 
nomically and operationally practical. It 
also demonstrates that counsellors have 
the capability to determine the most, and 
least placeable members of a group; but, 
even among counsellors acquainted with 
the problems of aging, there is a pro- 
nounced tendency to underestimate the 
employment potentialities of older dis- 
abled workers. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Condensed from Teamwork in Industry 


Published by the Labour-Management Consultation Branch 


The Edmonton Labour-Management Conference 


The largest area labour-management 
conference held in 1966 took place in Ed- 
monton last November, when 463 labour, 
management and government delegates 
met to consider how to improve “effective 
communications in industry.” 

Keynote speaker was C. Roy Brook- 
bank, Industrial Relations Associate and 
professor in the Department of Com- 
merce, the Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax. Prof. 
Brookbank stressed the need to improve 
perception in communications, noting 
that “. . . we talk, but we do not communi- 
cate. We hear but we do not really listen. 
When we do listen, we do not understand 
because we do not take the time nor make 
the effort to perceive the situation from 
the other side’s point of view.” 

During the workshop discussions, the 
delegates split into small groups to con- 
sider various topics within the general 
theme. One subject, “how communications 
can promote a climate for more effective 
collective bargaining,” brought forth the 
great need for opening, and keeping open, 
a continuing, two-way channel of com- 
munications between labour and manage- 
ment at all times. 


Come Prepared 


Delegates thought that such a channel, 
using regular labour-management joint 
consultation committee meetings, would 
help each side to understand the position 
taken by the other. When it came time to 
negotiate a contract, the two groups 
would come to the table better prepared to 
negotiate through knowledge, rather than 
through what could be incorrect as- 
sumptions. 

Groups studying this topic also felt that 
there should be “no accidental leaks” to 
the press from undisclosed but “reliable” 
sources during negotiations; that each side 
should police its own people to keep nego- 
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tiations secret until ratification. It was 
stated that such leaks to the press not only 
harmed the actual contract talks, but also 
allowed one side to seek public sympathy 
to the detriment of the other group. The 
groups also concluded that “there is an 
urgent need to improve the public’s under- 
standing of collective bargaining and its 
problems.” 

The news media came in for criticism 
for printing “half-facts” about contract 
settlements, but the delegates agreed that 
part of the responsibility for this lay with 
the negotiating parties, which fail to de- 
mand that the complete facts be made 
known. 

Again, referring to the collective bar- 
gaining discussion groups, the delegates 
declared that, after the contract had been 
signed, both union and management 
should hold explanatory meetings so that 
every one knew the exact meaning of the 
agreement. They agreed that this was 
especially important for supervisors and 
shop stewards who had daily need to in- 
terpret the contract. 


Company Frankness 


The delegates emphasized that much 
misunderstanding among employees about 
company policies and positions could be 
dispelled if the company gave them more 
facts about its plans and competitive po- 
sition, and possibly distributed to them the 
annual report to shareholders. 

It was thought that, as both manage- 
ment and the union use “highly skilled 
individuals to negotiate, there is often a 
communications gap between the nego- 
tiators and the people they represent.” 

Throughout all the group reports on 
this topic, the main theme was the neces- 
sity to increase effective communications 
between labour and management on a 
day-to-day basis in order to improve the 
general quality of industrial relations. 


The groups discussing “communication 
as it relates to education, employee train- 
ing and development” consolidated all 
their findings into a series of seven recom- 
mendations, urging that: 


(1) in-plant labour-management com- 
mittees be established; 


(2) labour and management adopt 
equally serious approaches to all 
retraining and upgrading pro- 
grams; 

(3) management assume a responsi- 
bility to create an atmosphere of 
good faith by communicating its 
policies and attitudes regarding 
education, training and develop- 
ment; 


(4) management ensure that all em- 
ployees be kept informed as to 
work performance, strong points 
as Well as weak; 


(S) the worker himself, or through his 
union communicate his ambitions 
and needs for self-improvement, 
retraining, education and develop- 
ment; 


(6) management and labour make cer- 
tain that both have personnel with 
the authority to communicate with 
each other; and 


(7) joint labour-management consul- 
tation be adopted on an industry- 
wide basis. 


The conference was jointly sponsored 
by the Canada Department of Labour, 
Alberta Department of Labour, Canadian 
Labour Congress, Alberta Federation of 
Labour, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Edmonton and District Labour 
Council, Edmonton Chamber of Com- 
merce, Personnel Association of Edmon- 
ton, Edmonton Construction Association, 
Edmonton General Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, and the City of Edmonton. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during December. The 
Board granted five applications for certi- 
fication, rejected one such application, and 
ordered two representation votes. During 
the month, the Board received seven ap- 
plications for certification, and allowed 
the withdrawal of two such applications. 
The Board also received one request for 
review of an earlier decision; in the case 
of another such request, it re-affirmed its 
earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Syndicat national des employés de 
Cargill Grain, CSN, on behalf of a unit of 
grain handlers employed at Baie Comeau, 
Que., by Cargill Grain Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 
740). The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
and Baie Comeau Elevator and Dock 
Workers, Local 977, had intervened. 

2. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by J. Ronaghan Truck- 
ing Ltd., Clover Bar, Alta. (L.G:, Dec. 
1966, p. 741). The Truckers, Cartagemen, 
Construction & Building Material Em- 
ployees, Local 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
had intervened. 

3. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Western Asphalt Distribu- 
tors (Alberta) Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (L.G., 
Dec. 1966, p. 741). The Truckers, Car- 
tagemen, Construction & Building Ma- 
terial Employees, Local 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
had intervened. 

4. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers employed by Veteran Trans- 
fer Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Jan., 
p.41). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on be- 
half of a unit of traffic department 
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By the Employee Representation Branch 


employees of B.C. Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver,15.C. (1G, eb... 197.125). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


1. Syndicat National des Employés de 
Three-Rivers Elevators Ltd., de Trois- 
Riviéres (CSN), applicant, Three-Rivers 
Elevators Ltd., Trois-Riviéres, Que., re- 
spondent, and Ernest Gravel, et al., inter- 
yeners (LU.G. Dec. 1966; p. 741). «Ihe 
application was rejected after permission 
for its withdrawal was denied the appli- 
cant. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, applicant, and the 
Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction & 
Building Material Employees, Local 362, 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers, Local 
31, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicants, and 
Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 41; 
Dec. 1966, p. 740). The Board directed 
that the names of both applicant unions 
appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

2. Lorne McEwen and William Pub- 
low, applicants, Taggart Service Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers, 
Local 91, General Truck Drivers, Local 
938, and Transport Drivers, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, respondents (L.G., Dec. 
1966, p. 741). The Board ordered a vote 
of the employees following a public hear- 
ing of an application for revocation of 
certification affecting the above parties 
(Returning Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Aeronaves de 
Mexico S.A., Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on be- 
half of a unit of stevedores and other 
employees employed by Henderson Lum- 
ber Company Limited, Mulgrave, N.S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of stevedores and other em- 
ployees of Rudolphe van der Walde 
(Canada) Ltd., Mulgrave, N.S. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on be- 
half of a unit of stevedores and other em- 
ployees employed by Williams & Simpson, 
Mulgrave, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 

5. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees at the North 
Burnaby, B.C., terminal of the Midland 
Superior Express Limited, Calgary, Alta. 
(Investigation Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

6. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
at Oakville, Ont., by M. Rawlinson, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: H. A. Fisher). 

7. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited, 
Flin Flon, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Vancouver Harbour Employees’ As- 
sociation, Local 517, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
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applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (general 
unit) (L.G., Jan., p. 41). 

2. Vancouver Harbour Employees’ As- 
sociation, Local 517, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
Vancouver, B.C., respondent (security 
men) (L.G., Jan., p. 41). 


Requests for Review under Section 61(2) 


1. The Board received a request by 
the General Drivers, Warehousemen and 


Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America for re- 
view of the certificate issued by the Board 
on June 6, 1966, which certified the union 
as the bargaining agent for a unit of driver- 
helpers employed on leased tractors by 
Arrow Transit Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
(L.G., Aug. 1966, p. 455). Named as 
respondents were Arrow Transit Lines 
Ltd., Kingsway Freightlines Limited, and 
John Kron & Son Limited, all of Winni- 
peg, Man., and Kingsway ‘Transports 
Limited, Agincourt, Ont. 

2. The Board issued a decision in a re- 


quest for a review affecting the Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and _ Helpers 
Union, Local 106, General Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 879, and General Truck 
Drivers Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicants, Overnite Express Limited, 
Hull, Que., respondent, and Canadian 
Transportation Workers’ Union 192, 
NCCL, intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 40). 
Following a new representation vote by 
the employees affected, the Board re- 
affirmed its decision of June 2, 1966 and 
again denied certification to the applicants. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During December, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. Alaska Cruise Lines, Ltd., Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. Central Truck Lines Limited, Val 
d’Or, P.Q., and Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. Pacific Western Airlines Limited 
(IFR pilots) Vancouver International Air- 
port, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ As- 


sociation (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 
4. National Harbours Board, Van- 


couver, and Vancouver Harbour 
Employees’ Association, Local 517, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by 
Conciliation Officers 


1. Cronkwright Transport Limited, 
Simcoe, Ont., and Local 879, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
mess reb., p. 129): 

2. Bristol Aviation Services, Montreal 
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By the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


International Airport, and Lodge 869, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
C.. B, Poirier) (L.G., Feb, p. 129). 


Conciliation Board fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between CHAB Ltd. (CHAB- 
TV) Moose Jaw, Sask., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L.G., Jan., p. 41) was fully 
constituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge B. Moore of 
Swift Current, Sask., as chairman. Judge 
Moore was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, N. G. A. Wilson 
of Regina and Ray L. King of Moose Jaw, 
who were previously appointed as nom- 
inees of the company and of the union. 


Board Reports Received 


1. Consolidated Aviation Fueling and 
Services Limited, Montreal, and Lodge 
869, International Association of Ma- 


a 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


chinists and Aerospace Workers (L.G., 
Jan., p. 42). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 742). 


Settlement After Board Procedure 


The Bell Telephone Company of Can- 
ada, Directory Sales Department, Eastern 
Region, Montreal, and Local 57, Office 
& Professional Employees’ International 
Union (Bell Unit) (L.G., Feb., p. 138). 


Settlement After Strike Action 


Rod Service Ltée, Montreal, and Le 
Syndicat National des Employes de Rod 
Service (CSN) (L.G., Feb., p. 138). 


Strike Action After Board Procedure 


Consolidated Aviation Fueling and 
Services Limited, Montreal, and Lodge 
869, International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (see 
above). 


Dispute Lapsed 


Autobus Yvan Levis Ltée, Chomedey, 
Que., and Local 903, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(E.G 65s pe 933). 
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Labour Law 


By the Legislation Branch 
Canada Department of Labour 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench has ruled that a trade union 
is a legal entity under the Manitoba Labour Relations Act 


and under the Common Law 


The Alberta Supreme Court has upheld the jurisdiction of 
provincial courts to review proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board 


MANITOBA COURT OF 
QUEEN’S BENCH 


On September 16, 1966 Mr. Justice 
Hall of The Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench dismissed a representative action 
by union members for accounting for 
union dues. The Court ruled that unions 
were legal entities capable of suing and 
being sued in their own names, both 
under the Manitoba Labour Relations Act 
and under the Common Law. Conse- 
quently, union members had no status to 
bring a representative action. 


Action for Accounting of Union Dues 


Officers of Local 459 of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
brought a representative action on their 
own behalf, and that of all other members 
of the local, against Utility Glove Com- 
pany for accounting of union dues. Plain- 
tiffs sought an accounting of money that 
they alleged the company, in breach of a 
collective agreement and Section 15(b) of 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act, failed 
to deduct as union dues from wages 
earned by union workers. 


Representative Action Contested 


The company objected to representative 
action and contended that, since the union 
was a legal entity, the action should have 
been brought in its own name. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Hall referred to Section 46A of the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Act, which reads: 

46A. (1) Any employers’ organiza- 
tion, trade union, employer, employee, 
or person who, 
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(a) does, or authorizes, or aids 
or abets the doing of anything pro- 
hibited under this Act; or (b) fails to 
do anything required to be done under 
this Act; or (c) authorizes, or aids or 
abets in the failure to do anything re- 
quired to be done under this Act; is 
liable for general or special damages, or 
both, to anyone who is injured or suffers 
damage by the act or failure. 


(2) A party to a collective agreement, 
or any employer, employers’ organiza- 
tion, or a trade union, that is bound by 
a collective agreement, who or which 
is in breach thereof, is liable for general 
or special damages, or both, and may 
be sued by any other party thereto, or 
person bound thereby, who is injured 
or suffers damage as a result of the 
breach. 


(3) For the purposes of suing or 
being sued as permitted under this Act, 
employers’ organizations and_ trade 
unions are legal entities capable of 
suing or being sued. 


This section was enacted by the Mani- 
toba Legislature in 1962 but was not pro- 
claimed until 1963. 


Counsel for the plaintiffs contended that 
the union may sue or be sued in repre- 
sentative capacity only, and referred to 
Re Walterson and Laundry & Dry Clean- 
ing Workers Union and New Method 
Launderers Limited; (L.G. 1955, p. 565). 

Counsel for the company stated that 
there are conflicting authorities as to the 
legal status of trade unions, and referred 
to Re Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America Local 


389, Winnipeg, and Brothers Bakery 
Limited (L.G. 1962, p. 955); and Duses- 
soy’s Supermarkets St. James Limited y, 
Retail Clerks Union Local 832, et al. 
(2G. 19615 p: 3818): 


Reference was also made to Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Henry Therien (L.G. 1960, p. 276). 


Mr. Justice Hall noted that the events 
giving rise to the litigation at bar occurred 
in June 1962, but that the action was not 
commenced until July 1964. Plaintiffs 
sought a civil remedy for breach by the 
company of Section 15(b) of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act concerning deduc- 
tion and payment of union dues. In 
essence, this was an action for damages 
for violation of the statutory right. The 
Section reads as follows: 


15. Where a party to a collective 
agreement has given notice under Sec- 
tion 13 to the other party to the agree- 
micntses <a 

(b) if a renewal or revision of 
the agreement or a new collective agree- 
ment has not been concluded before the 
expiry of the term of, or termination 
of, the agreement, the employer shall 
not, without consent by or on behalf of 
the employees affected, decrease rate of 
wages, or increase rates of wages for 
the purpose of impairing the bargaining 
position of a certified bargaining agent 
or alter any other term or condition of 
employment in effect immediately prior 
to the expiry or termination provided 
for in the agreement, until (i) a renewal 
or revision of the agreement or a new 
collective agreement has been con- 
cluded; or (ii) a conciliation board or 
mediator appointed to endeavour to 
bring about agreement, has reported to 
the minister and seven days have elapsed 
after the report has been received by 
the minister; whichever is earlier, or 
(iii) the minister has advised the em- 
ployer that he has decided not to ap- 
point a conciliation board... . 


Union’s Legal Status to Sue 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Hall, the 
issue at bar was whether the union was a 
legal entity capable of suing in its own 
name to recover damages from the defend- 
ant company for breach by it of Section 
15(b) of the Labour Relations Act. In his 
view, the union was such an entity, and 
therefore plaintiffs had no status to bring 
a representative action. 
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He stated further that, although Sec- 
tion 46A had no application to the case 
at bar, Subsection (3) thereof explicitly 
confirmed, by deliberate re-instatement, 
the rights and liabilities of employer or- 
ganizations and trade unions as they then 
existed under the Act, in light of the 
reasoning in Therien’s case. 

In other words, according to Mr. Jus- 
tice Hall, Subsection (3) is declaratory of 
the law is stated in Therien and other 
cases. He referred to and quoted from the 
decision of Mr. Justice Monnin in Con- 
tractors Equipment and Supply (1965) 
Limited v. Building Material Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local 914 
(L.G., Apr. 1966, p. 173) the following 
passage: 

We accept the statement of Locke, 

J. in the Therien case, concurred in by 

the other members of the Court when 

he said at page 278: In my opinion, the 
appellant is a legal entity which may 
be made liable in name for damages 
either for breach of a provision of the 

Labour Relations Act or under the 

common law. 


Representative Action Improper 


Mr. Justice Hall dismissed the action 
on the ground that the union in the case 
at bar was a legal entity capable of suing 
in its own name, and that the union mem- 
bers had not status to bring a representa- 
tive action. 

Senkiw et al. v. Utility Glove (1961) 
Limited 66 CLLC, para. 14, 153. 


ALBERTA SUPREME COURT 


On July 29, 1966 Mr. Justice Riley of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta, in cer- 
tiorari proceedings to quash a certification 
order issued by the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board, held that provincial courts 
have jurisdiction to make orders in the 
nature of certiorari against the Canada 
Labour Relations Board which itself has 
a jurisdiction that extends into all the 
provinces of Canada; and that, in spite of 
the privative clause contained in Section 
61(2) of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, a Superior Court 
may review an order of the Board if there 
has been a breach of the rules of natural 
justice. 


Summary of Facts 


On June 3, 1966, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board certified Amalgamated 
Transit Union, Division 1374, as the bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of employees of 
Brewster Transport Company Limited. 
The company applied for an order of cer- 
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tiorari to quash the certification order on 
the grounds that: The Board had no juris- 
diction to hear the application for cer- 
tification or to make a certification order; 
the Board erred in law in holding that the 
sightseeing business carried by the com- 
pany was a connecting undertaking with- 
in the meaning of Subsection (b) of Section 
53 of the IRDI Act; at the date of the 
application for certification (January 21, 
1966), no part of the company’s under- 
taking extended beyond the limits of the 
province of Alberta, or constituted an 
undertaking outside the exclusive legisla- 
tive authority of the legislature of the 
Province of Alberta; the Board unlaw- 
fully refused to direct a vote to determine 
the true wishes of the employees; counsel 
for the company was denied information 
as to the identity or positions of the em- 
ployees alleged to be members of the 
union, and was deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to argue that one or more of such 
employees was in a supervisory position 
and, therefore, not an employee within 
the meaning of the Act. 

On return of the motion, counsel for 
the union raised some preliminary points. 


Jurisdiction of Provincial Courts 


One preliminary point to be decided by 
the Court was whether the Supreme Court 
of Alberta has jurisdiction to make an 
order in the nature of certiorari against 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
its Officers. 

In answering this question, Mr. Justice 
Riley noted that, in Vantel Broadcasting 
Company v. Canada Labour Relations 
Board (L.G. 1963, p. 57), the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal held that the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia had 
jurisdiction to certiorari the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, notwithstanding 
that it was a creation of the federal Par- 
liament and that all its members resided 
outside of the jurisdiction. 

On that occasion, Mr. Justice Davey 
stated that the Canada Labour Relations 
Board exercises its jurisdiction through- 
out the whole nation. Although the Board 
may sit in Ottawa, it pays no attention to 
provincial boundary lines, and operates 
without regard to them. It would be quite 
wrong to localize the Board in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, simply because its head 
office happens to be there, for the purpose 
of determining which provincial court has 
jurisdiction over it. Mr. Justice Davey 
concluded that the Board must be taken 
to be in the province in which it is exercis- 
ing some aspect of its jurisdiction, or 
where its orders operate, and to be sub- 
ject to the courts of that province. 

The judgment of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal in the Vantel Broadcast- 


ing case had been followed in Manitoba 
in Federal Elec. Corporation v. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical, etc. 
and Canada Labour Relations Board 
(L.G. 1964, p. 888) in which the Court 
stated: 

“Since the Board has jurisdiction in 
all parts of Canada, and since its orders 
can be enforced only in the courts of 
the province or provinces where those 
orders apply, which is where the parties 
affected reside or carry on business, it 
is logical that any attack upon the 
validity of an order of the Board should 
be made in the same court or at least 
in the same jurisdiction which has 
power to enforce the order, and not in 
the courts of another province whose 
only interest in the matter is that the 
Board’s head office is in that province 
and the Board’s meetings are held there. 
Considering the case at bar, Mr. Justice 

Riley held that the respondent is exercising 
the main aspect of its jurisdiction, and that 
its order operates in the province of Al- 
berta. The matter arose in this province. 
The judicial approach in the Vantel case 
consists of logic and common sense, and 
no considerations of administrative con- 
venience or executive efficiency could im- 
pede Alberta subjects in their access to the 
Alberta courts. 


Privative Clause and Review of 
Board’s Proceedings 


Mr. Justice Riley noted that Section 
61(2) of the IRDI Act provides, in part, 
as follows: “A decision or order of the 
Board is final and conclusive and not open 
to question or review. . . .” In his view, 
the application to quash the certification 
order in the proceedings at bar raised the 
question of the initial jurisdiction of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board—that is, 
whether the business of the company in 
question is a work or undertaking to which 
the IRDI Act applies, and also whether the 
Canada Labour Relations Board may have 
deprived itself of jurisdiction by failing to 
uphold the rules of natural justice. 

After reviewing various authorities, Mr. 
Justice Riley held that Section 61(2) does 
not preclude a Superior Court from bring- 
ing up and reviewing an order of the 
Board if there has been a breach of the 
rules of natural justice. 

Other preliminary points decided by 
Mr. Justice Riley dealt with the applica- 
bility of Crown Practice Rules of Alberta 
to certiorari proceeding in civil matters, 
and with the limitations on admissibility 
of evidence that was before the Board. 
Re Canada Labour Relations Board; 
Brewster Transport Company Limited v. 
Amalgamated Transit Union (1966) 
STWWR, Part 7, p. 415. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta revises first-aid requirements 


Quebec issues new safety rules for compressed-air workers 


The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has revised its regulations respect- 
ing the first-aid services and equipment to 
be provided by employers. 

In Quebec, new safety regulations for 
compressed-air workers have decreased 
the working periods in compressed air and 
provided for longer rest periods between 
shifts. 

Other regulations are concerned with 
apprentices in the refrigeration mechanic 
trade in Alberta, the training and certifica- 
tion of chefs in Ontario, the qualifications 
of applicants for engineers’ certificates in 
Alberta, and a new refrigeration code in 
British Columbia. 


ALBERTA 


Apprenticeship Act 


The Provincial Apprenticeship Board 
has revised its regulations for the re- 
frigeration mechanic trade. The new regu- 
lations were gazetted on December 15 as 
Alta. Reg. 399/66. 

The minimum educational requirement 
remains Grade 9 or its equivalent, but the 
Director of Apprenticeship may now ac- 
cept a person with less education, if he is 
recommended by a local advisory commit- 
tee and passes the prescribed examination. 

The term of apprenticeship is now four 
periods of 12 months each, with a mini- 
mum of 1,800 hours of employment in 
each period, including time spent attend- 
ing prescribed technical courses. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to one, with the exception 
that the Director may now authorize the 
employment of additional apprentices on 
the recommendation of the local advisory 
committee. 

The minimum wage payable to an 
apprentice during the first period of his 
apprenticeship in the refrigeration mech- 
anic trade is 50 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s rate. During the succeeding 
periods, the percentages are 60, 75, and 
85. In no case may an apprentice be paid 
less than the applicable minimum wage 
fixed by the Board of Industrial Relations. 
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Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


The regulations under the Alberta 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act govern- 
ing engineers and firemen were amended 
with respect to qualifications of appli- 
cants for certificates. The new provisions 
were gazetted as Alta. Reg. 309/66 on 
September 30. 

One change requires that candidates 
for a first-, second- or third-class engi- 
neer’s certificate must have at least a “B” 
standing in the prescribed courses in 
science, mathematics and English. At the 
discretion of the Chief Inspector, credit 
for practical experience in lieu of educa- 
tional prerequisites may be granted for a 
limited period. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


New first-aid regulations made by the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
which went into force on December 1, laid 
down more stringent requirements with 
respect to the first-aid supplies and serv- 
ices to be provided by employers. 

The regulations make it quite clear that 
it is the duty of every employer to provide 
and maintain the prescribed first-aid sup- 
plies and services without charge to the 
employees. In construction, the prime 
contractor will be deemed to be the em- 
ployer of all persons employed at that 
work place, and will be responsible for 
ensuring that the required supplies and 
services are provided and maintained. 

If injured at work, every employee, in 
turn, must avail himself immediately of 
the first-aid supplies and services provided 
by his employer. 

One of the general rules stipulates that 
all first-aid supplies and services are to be 
located in a convenient place close to the 
working areas, and are to be available 
during working hours. Signs showing the 
location of these supplies and services are 
to be posted in a conspicuous place in 
the working area. 

At every work place where one person 
is employed, including a truck or auto- 
mobile, the employer must provide an 


approved first-aid kit containing the pre- 
scribed equipment, dressings, bandages 
and antiseptics. The regulations also 
specify the first-aid supplies to be main- 
tained in the kits required for work places 
with from two to nine employees, and in 
work places where 10 or more persons are 
employed. These include a first-aid manual 
and a first-aid record book. 

Unless the Board grants an exemption, 
there is to be a first-aid room at every 
work place where 100 or more workmen 
are employed. This first-aid room, which 
must be constructed and maintained in 
accordance with the prescribed standards, 
is to be under the supervision of a first- 
aid attendant or nurse. A _ stretcher, 
blankets and splints are to be kept at 
every work place occupied by 15 or more 
workmen. 

After December 1, 1967 the employer 
must ensure that, in every work place 
where more than five workmen are em- 
ployed, and which is more than five trans- 
portation miles from a physician or hos- 
pital, at least one employee on every shift 
has the required first-aid qualifications. 

The Board may impose additional re- 
quirements, or it may approve any reduc- 
tion or variation in the services, supplies 
or equipment as it deems necessary. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act 


New regulations under the British 
Columbia Boiler and Pressure-Vessel Act 
governing mechanical refrigeration plants 
to be known as the “Refrigeration Code” 
were gazetted on December 22 as B. C. 
Reg. 257/66. 

According to the explanatory notes, the 
new Code was considered necessary be- 
cause of the rapid growth of refrigeration 
installations, such as skating rinks and 
cold-storage plants, and because of its 
application to the liquefied gas industry. 
Local contractors had also requested the 
establishment of such a Code. 

In the preparation of this Code, the 
Department of Public Works was assisted 
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by a Provisional Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of three members of the Refrigera- 
tion and Air Conditioning Contractors’ 
Association of British Columbia, and 
three members of the Refrigeration 
Workers’ Union, Local 516. 

The Code is essentially the Canadian 
Standards Association’s Mechanical Re- 
frigeration Code (B.52), with amendments 
to conform with the Act and the best of 
local practice. It comprises 22 divisions, 
with an appendix showing a colour code 
for piping. It applies to all refrigeration 
plants with a capacity exceeding three 
tons. 

As well as laying down technical re- 
quirements for refrigeration systems, the 
Code authorizes the establishment of an 
advisory board; requires the submission of 
drawings and specifications to the Chief 
Inspector for registration and approval; 
provides for the annual licensing of re- 
frigeration contractors; and establishes a 
permit system for new installations. 

The Advisory Board is to be composed 
of the Chief Inspector, an inspector of 
Boilers and Pressure Boilers, a registered 
professional engineer actively engaged in 
the refrigeration field, three refrigeration 
contractors recommended by the re- 
frigeration and air-conditioning contrac- 
tors of British Columbia, and a person 
with a valid certificate of competency in 
refrigeration issued under the Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
recommended by an employees’ associa- 
tion. Its duties will be to review evidence 
and make recommendations with respect 
to the suspension, revocation or cancella- 
tion of contractors’ licences, and, on re- 
quest, to assist the chief inspector with 
appeals. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Stationary Engineers Act 


The regulations under the New Bruns- 
wick Stationary Engineers Act governing 
gas burning appliances and equipment 
were amended with respect to licensing 
requirements for persons who install or 
distribute liquefied petroleum gas. The 
new provisions (Reg. 66-39) were gazetted 
on December 14. 

A new class of certificate has been 
established—L. P. gas cargo-liner opera- 
tor—and it is now compulsory for every 
person who operates an L. P. gas cargo- 
liner to hold such a certificate, and to have 
it renewed annually. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


In Newfoundland, the Provincial Ap- 
prenticeship Board has approved an ap- 
prenticeship training plan for the Ameri- 
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can Smelting and Refining Company, 
Buchans Unit. Gazetted as Nfld. Reg. 
109/66 on December 6, the plan went 
into force on November 25 and applies 
throughout the province. 


ONTARIO 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1964 


The special regulations for cooks issued 
in 1964 have been replaced by new regu- 
lations for the trade of chef, which were 
gazetted as O. Reg. 375/66 on December 
ee 

In the new regulations, the trade of 
chef is designated as a certified trade, 
which means that certificates of qualifica- 
tion are now compulsory for persons en- 
gaged in this trade. The only exceptions 
are apprentices and persons who were 
already employed in the trade at the time 
of designation. 

The rules respecting term of apprentice- 
ship, ratio of apprentices to journeymen, 
and wages of apprentices are the same as 
in the previous regulations (L.G. 1965, p. 
165). 


QUEBEC 


Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


In Quebec, new regulations governing 
compressed-air workers were gazetted 
on December 10, replacing regulations 
originally issued in 1935 and last amended 
in 1947. 

The preamble to the new regulations 
states that the special safety rules for 
compressed-air workers had been revised 
“to keep pace with the latest requirements 
of medical science and modern tech- 
nology.” In particular, it was deemed 
expedient to decrease the working periods 
in compressed air, and to increase the 
rest periods. It had also become necessary 
to control the decompression procedure, 
as had been done in Ontario and the State 
of New York, and to establish a compres- 
sion procedure identical to that used in 
Ontario and France. New safety rules 
with regard to air supply were also added. 

Before commencing work involving the 
use of compressed air, the employer must, 
as before, notify the chief inspector of 
commercial and industrial establishments, 
submit plans and specifications of the 
proposed construction and, in addition, 
must now have his written approval. 

The maximum number of working 
hours in each 24-hour period, the maxi- 
mum hours in each shift, and the mini- 
mum length of each ensuing rest period 
vary according to the air pressure. They 
are shown in a table. The rest period 


allotted for meals must never be less than 

one half hour, whatever the air pressure. 

The pressure in a working chamber 
may not exceed 50 pounds for more than 
five minutes, except to ensure the safety 
of persons during an emergency. In such 
cases, the prescribed safety measures are 
to be observed, and the project physician 
must establish the compression and de- 
compression procedures. 

One of the rules relating to compres- 
sion procedure stipulates that no person 
may go from his place of work to atmos- 
pheric pressure without being decom- 
pressed in the intermediate air lock. 

The regulations also set out the de- 
compression procedure to be followed. 
When the maximum pressure is under six 
pounds, pressure is to be reduced at a rate 
not exceeding five pounds per minute. 
When the maximum pressure is six pounds 
or more, pressure is to be reduced in three 
stages at the rates prescribed in the regu- 
lations. A copy of the table giving decom- 
pression periods is to be posted in the air 
lock, and at the controls outside the air 
lock. 

A person may be decompressed, how- 
ever, at rates not greater than twice the 
rates stipulated if: 

—he has had previous experience with 
compressed air hazards; 

—he has been subject to air pressure of 
not more than 30 pounds for a maxi- 
mum period of one half hour and dur- 
ing that time has not done any manual 
work; and 

—no other person is in the air lock while 
he is being decompressed. 

The records to be kept by every em- 
ployer must now show hours worked, de- 
compression and rest periods, and all 
unfavourable symptoms observed or ad- 
mitted by each employee leaving a com- 
pressed air area. 

One of the new rules concerning air 
supply provides that two or more air com- 
pressors must be installed, so that, if one 
unit is not operable, the remaining unit or 
units will be of sufficient capacity to sup- 
ply the air required for every working 
chamber and air lock. For caisson work, 
there must be at least two supply lines to 
supply air to each air lock and working 
chamber. 

The compressors supplying the work- 
ing chamber and air locks must be con- 
tinually supervised by competent persons 
designated by the project superintendent. 
While work is being carried on, they must 
be checked every 24 hours to see that they 
are working properly. 

The new regulations stipulate that, if 
a high-pressure air supply is brought into 
the working chamber to operate a ma- 

Continued on page 199 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2618 


In his appeal to the Umpire, dated May 
12, 1966, the insurance officer summarized 
the main facts of the case as follows: 

On January 25, 1966, the claimant filed 
his claim for benefit effective January 23. 
His last employment was as a labourer in 
forestry operations, from July 5, 1965 to 
January 11, 1966. He gave “shortage of 
work” as a reason for separation, and 
added, “Not available. Unemployed since. 
Have not been seeking employment.” In 
another declaration he stated: “I am not 
interested in working between now and 
May 1966 when work at the [company] 
commences.” 

On February 7, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from benefit from 
the beginning of his claim, on the ground 
that he had not proved that he was avail- 
able for work. 

The claimant appealed the decision to 
a board of referees, submitting that if he 
stated that he had withdrawn from the 
labour market on January 25, it was be- 
cause he had misinterpreted the question, 
as he had been available for work since 
January 23. The unanimous decision of 
the board reads: 

The Board feels that it should not 
intervene for the following reasons: 
Availability is a matter of fact. The 
claimant having categorically stated 
that he was not interested in working 
before May 1966, it is obvious that his 
second statement is valueless, unless he 
proves that during his period of un- 
employment he was truly interested in 
working and made genuine personal 
efforts to find employment. 

For the above reasons the Board of 
Referees unanimously dismisses the 
claimant’s appeal, and decides that the 
claimant has failed to prove that he 
was available from January 23 to Feb- 
ruary 23, 1966. 

The board, however, reduced the dis- 
qualification of the claimant to one week 
—from January 23 to 31, 1966. 

The insurance officer’s grounds for 
appeal read: 
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The Board erred when it reduced the 
period of disqualification in this case, 
because... the Act... clearly specifies 
that an insured person is disqualified 
from receiving benefit in respect of 
every day for which he fails to prove 
that he was available for work. In ac- 
cordance with the Umpire’s decision in 
CUB 220, the insurance officer (the 
Board of Referees as well), before 
allowing a claim, must satisfy himself 
that the claimant also meets the require- 
ment of the Act that he prove that he 
is available for work; and that, when a 
claimant does not meet this require- 
ment, he is disqualified from receiving 
benefits, and remains so disqualified 
until he shows he is available for work. 

Having decided that the claimant 
was not available for work from Jan- 
uary 23 to February 23, 1966, the 
Board of Referees was bound by Section 
54(2)(a) of the Act, and should have 
recognized that the claimant was there- 
fore disqualified from receiving benefits 
for the entire period, as the Act does 
not provide for any reduction of this 
period of disqualification because of 
the claimant’s age, nor any extenuating 
circumstances. 

We submit that the decision of the 
Board of Referees be reversed and the 
insurance officer’s decision restored. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


I am in complete agreement with the 
insurance oOfficer’s considerations in... 
the appeal. I therefore decide to allow the 
insurance officer’s appeal. 


Unemployment Insurance Report 


The Unemployment Insurance Report, 
which usually precedes the Decisions of 
the Umpire, has been withdrawn this 
month, owing to an advance in printing 
schedule deadlines. Tables E-1, 2, 3 and 4 
have been withdrawn for the same reason. 
Tables and text will re-appear in the April 
issue. 


CUB 2623 


The claimant filed an initial application 
for benefit on February 28, 1966. She 
reported employment as a switchboard 
operator, from 1964 to February 22, 1966, 
at a salary of $68 a week. She gave the 
following reason for separation: 


I left voluntarily because I was dis- 
satisfied with the hours worked. I 
worked one week 7:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. and the next week 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
I worked 11 straight days before getting 
Saturday and Sunday off, and then 
started all over again. Requested a 
change, but not possible with the em- 
ployer. Hours were changed in July 
1965, when employer moved to a new 
building; former hours were 8 a.m. to 
2 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. No pre- 
school children. Unemployed from 23 
February, 1966, seeking work from 28 
February 1966. I am capable and avail- 
able for day work 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.—no 
night work. 


On March 2, 1966, the employer com- 
pleted the separation form and com- 
mented: Resigned. 

The personnel services supervisor of 
the company advised that the only differ- 
ence in the claimant’s hours since they 
had moved into the new building in July 
1965, was the one week she had to start 
at 7:30 a.m. instead of 8 a.m. The actual 
hours worked were the same, 3812 hours 
one week and 32! hours the next. It was 
the 7:30 a.m. starting that she did not 
seem to like. 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant that she was disqualified, and benefit 
suspended from February 27 to March 19, 
1966, inclusive, because she had volun- 
tarily left her employment with the com- 
pany on February 22 without just cause. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that no change of contract existed, and 
that the claimant should have assured her- 
self of other work if she found that the 
change in working hours was not to her 
satisfaction. A reduced disqualification of 
four weeks was imposed, as the hours 
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worked were slightly less than a full work- 
ing week. 

In an appeal to a board of referees, the 
claimant stated: 


.. . | wish to enter an appeal in re- 
gard to my insurance disqualification. I 
left the [company] due to the schedule 
being changed to hours that were im- 
possible to work and maintain my 
health. I am capable of working, but 
want hours that would be beneficial to 
myself and family. I, therefore, feel I 
should be entitled to my benefits until 
such time you people obtain me a posi- 
tion or I obtain one myself. I would be 
pleased to attend a hearing on my be- 
half at your convenience. 


The local office wrote to her suggesting 
that if her doctor had advised her to leave 
her employment, it would be in her own 
interest to submit proof of this. Her reply 
read: 


... T will gladly submit the name of 
my doctor who you may contact in 
reference to my health and to the con- 


Women’s Bureau 
Continued from page 186 


The percentage of women members in 
all organizations reporting (see first and 
second tables, page 186) was 15.4 in 
1962 and 16.3 in 1963. Labour organiza- 
tions reporting no women members 
dropped from 50, or 29.6 per cent of all 
reporting organizations, in 1962, to 42, or 
24.1 per cent of reporting organizations, 
in 1963, indicating that eight hitherto all- 
male organizations had acquired women 
members. The number of organizations 
with a majority of women members re- 
mained unchanged from 1962. Locals re- 
porting women members on their roster 
increased by 1,153, while the total number 
of locals increased by only 122. 


Gains in numbers and in percentages 
were evident in every province. In the pro- 
portion of women to total membership, 
Saskatchewan led, with 23.1 per cent. In 
three provinces, Saskatchewan, Quebec 
and Alberta, the national average propor- 
tion of women in labour organizations 
was exceeded during both periods. On- 
tario, however, had the largest total num- 
ber of women members, 103,626, and also 
experienced the largest numerical gain. 


Nearly half the women workers in- 
volved (see third table, page 186) were 
members of international unions, about a 
third were in national unions, and one out 
of six was a member of a government em- 
ployee organization. 
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dition of my nerves. My doctor did not 

advise me to quit my job, but suggested 

that it would be better if I obtained a 

position with better hours and less nerve 

wrecking. I am sure that if you contact 

[him] he will verify same. I trust this 

[is] all the information you now re- 

quire and that I will be receiving some 

remuneration shortly. I am still avail- 
able for work and still willing to attend 

a hearing at your convenience. 

The insurance officer reviewed the file 
but did not consider that a change was 
warranted in his decision. 

The claimant wrote again, saying that 
when the company moved to its new build- 
ing, instead of starting work at 8 a.m., 
she had to start at 7 a.m., not 7:30 a.m. as 
stated. She said that this had obliged her 
to rise at 5:30 a.m. and take a taxi to 
work because there was no bus at a suit- 
able time. 

The board’s unanimous decision reads 
as follows: 

. . . The claimant appeared at the 
hearing. She was accompanied by her 
husband. 

According to her oral evidence, she 
left her employment as a switchboard 
operator on February 22, 1966, for the 
reason that she was dissatisfied with the 
hours that she was required to work. 
One week she worked from 7:00 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. and the next week from 
2:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Claimant’s let- 
ter of April 16, 1966 was given con- 
sideration as further evidence. 

According to the employer’s written 
evidence, the actual hours claimant 
worked were 3814 hours one week and 
32% hours the following week. 

... It is the opinion of the board 
that in view of her occupation as a 
switchboard operator, the hours she 
was required to work were not unusual. 
It is the opinion of the board that the 
claimant should have assured herself 
of other work if she found the work- 
ing hours were not to her satisfaction. 

. . The claimant’s appeal is dis- 
missed. The decision of the insurance 
officer is upheld. 

In her notice of appeal to the Umpire, 
the claimant repeated the explanation 
about her hours of work. She said that 
she had tried the new hours for six months 
and had several times asked her super- 
visor for a change of position. She re- 
peated her statement about her having to 
take a taxi to work each morning, because 
there was no bus. She said that after 
“working 11 days straight on these hours, 
my health broke down and I had no other 
choice but to resign.” She had tried to get 
other employment with the same com- 
pany, but without avail. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The claimant says, in her letter of 
March 25, 1966, that her doctor did not 
advise her to quit. Therefore, her conten- 
tion that her working hours were injurious 
to her health are not substantiated. 

Furthermore, the claimant has adduced 
no evidence as to why an hourly bus sery- 
ice, which would enable her to arrive at 
work at 8 a.m., would not also enable her 
to arrive at work at 7 a.m. 


In fact, the only reason the claimant 
had shown for leaving her job was her 
own dislike of arising early in the morn- 
ing. This is a purely personal reason, and 
the jurisprudence has long established 
that purely personal reasons do not con- 
stitute just cause for leaving a job within 
the meaning of section 60(1) of the Act. 


As a consequence, and after taking 
into account that the insurance officer 
imposed a reduced disqualification, I 
decide to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


Alberta laws 
of interest to women 


“Laws of Interest to the Women of 
Alberta” is the subject of a booklet, the 
first published by the Women’s Cultural 
and Information Bureau of that Province. 
The booklet is a revision of a similar pub- 
lication that first appeared in 1962, and it 
brings up to date developments regard- 
ing the franchise, citizenship, property and 
civil rights, matters relating to marriage, 
welfare of children, labour welfare and 
criminal offences. 


Copies of this 23-page booklet are avail- 
able on request from the Women’s Cul- 
tural and Information Bureau, Legislative 
Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Conference to be held on 
arts of management 


The sixth Arts of Management Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women 
is to take place from May 7 to 13, 1967 at 
the Ascot Inn, Toronto. 


The annual week-long course, first held 
in 1962, was inspired by the Henley Ad- 
ministrative Staff College in England and 
was organized to provide management de- 
velopment training for women students. 

Registration is limited to 40. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
Arts of Management Conference, 6 Adel- 
aide Street East, Suite 810, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 
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Department of Labour 
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Canada; and a study of the feasibility of 
extending the surveys of wages, working 
conditions, labour organizations and col- 
lective bargaining into new or expanding 
areas of employment. 


“With regard to new areas of employ- 
ment, we are particularly anxious to 
know more about the extent and behaviour 
of organizations of workers in areas which 
are not now covered by the survey of 
labour organizations. We have evidence 
that there is considerable labour activity 
in these areas, particularly among profes- 
sional and technical personnel, and per- 
sonnel in the newer service sectors such 
as health, education and entertainment. 
Because of the rapidly growing impor- 
tance of these areas of employment, it is 
important that they be included in our 
survey activities and that information on 
their industrial relations be made avail- 
able on a regular basis.” 


Current Analysis 


Mr. Saunders indicated that the branch 
carried out statistical studies of wages, 
working conditions, trade unions and col- 
lective agreements, based on the infor- 
mation collected in the various surveys it 
conducted. He gave as an example the 
information and analysis provided in 
the Labour-Management Research Series 
Bulletins on such subjects as income 
security, sickness and accident provisions, 
shift work, and collective agreement pro- 
visions in leading manufacturing establish- 
ments. 


The subjects of these studies were 
selected for their timeliness and impor- 
tance at the moment when the investiga- 
tion was undertaken. For example, the 
branch was then engaged in studies of 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans 
in Canadian industry, industrial pension 
plans, provisions in collective agreements 
covering office workers, and collective 
agreement provisions connected with 
technological change. These subjects had 
been given high priority because of the 
number of requests the branch had re- 
ceived for information regarding them 
from labour, management, universities 
and other government agencies. 


Plans were being made to conduct a 
study of private medical plans in Canadian 
industry, to bring the study of collective 
agreement provisions in manufacturing 
up to date, and to survey the new file of 
trade union constitutions that had been 
established in the branch as a result of 
the operation of the Corporations and 
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Labour Unions Returns Act. It was 
planned to continue the policy of pub- 
lishing the results of these surveys and 
studies in the Labour-Management Re- 
search Series Bulletins. 


The branch also had a small unit work- 
ing on regular analysis of the labour force, 
employment and unemployment, and 
other matters related to these. 


Mr. Saunders pointed out also that the 
branch was responsible for a good deal 
of analytical work for senior officials of 
the Department and of other Government 
agencies; although, because much of this 
work was concerned with confidential 
matters, the results of it were not usually 
published. 


Basic Research 


The third main function of the branch, 
which he called basic research, was con- 
cerned with the investigation of prob- 
lems, and with establishing and testing 
hypotheses, usually with the object of 
forming a sound basis for the evaluation 
and revision of policy, the speaker said. 


This function had only recently been 
put on a regular footing, and its develop- 
ment dated from about the middle of the 
1950s when the branch had first under- 
taken extensive research into training and 
manpower problems. 


“About seven years ago the branch 
established a research section to under- 
take fundamental inquiries on a regular 
basis into wage and industrial relations 
problems. Progress and development of 
this activity have been hampered by diffi- 
culties in recruiting staff who are specially 
trained for this kind of research. During 
the past year, however, the branch has 
had some success in up-grading and ex- 
panding this activity. 

“Much of the research done in this 
area of the branch is published through 
the Department of Labour’s publication 
program, including its recently inaugur- 
ated Occasional Paper Series. Officers are 
also encouraged to make the findings of 
their research available through seminars, 
conferences and professional journals.” 


The speaker then went on to give some 
examples of projects of this kind that 
were being carried on by the branch. 
These included studies of wage determina- 
tion, collective bargaining and industrial 
relations, and labour standards. 


Wage Determination 


Wage determination studies included a 
number designed to investigate the wage 
structure and the factors affecting it, the 
influence of collective bargaining on wage 
determination, the relation between wages 


and prices, and the impact of wage move- 
ments on the competitive position of 
Canadian industries producing largely for 
foreign markets, or especially exposed to 
foreign competition. 


Examples of particular studies given 
by Mr. Saunders were: 


(a) A study of the relationship be- 
tween wages, costs of production and the 
international competitive position of a 
number of individual Canadian industries 
exposed to export or import competition. 
The study examines this relationship back 
to 1953 and includes international wage 
and cost comparisons. 


(b) A study of the structure of collec- 
tive bargaining and pattern bargaining in 
Canada. This study involves a descrip- 
tion of the structure of collective bargain- 
ing in Canada and an industry-by-industry 
investigation in depth of the factors de- 
termining this structure; and an analysis 
of the extent and nature of pattern bar- 
gaining, that is, the inter-relationship of 
collective bargaining settlements in Cana- 
dian industry. The study includes an his- 
torical analysis of the structure of collec- 
tive bargaining back to 1953, with some 
material and analysis being presented back 
to World War II. 


(c) A study of wage-price relations. 
This study is a statistical investigation of 
these relations based on the extensive 
statistics which are available in Canada 
on an industry basis, especially wage and 
price statistics. These statistics are avail- 
able for a number of years and since they 
are not available nearly to the same extent 
in other countries, they provide a unique 
opportunity for the staff of the branch to 
make an original contribution to the sub- 
ject of wage-price relations, a subject 
which is uppermost in the minds of Cana- 
dians today. 


Collective Bargaining 


These studies were concerned with the 
way in which collective bargaining was 
dealing with new problems, and with the 
role of collective bargaining and the in- 
dustrial relations system in the attainment 
of economic and social objectives, the 
speaker said. The study of the structure of 
collective bargaining mentioned above 
would supply some of the fundamental in- 
formation needed for an understanding 
of collective bargaining relationships in 
Canada. 


Another study has been begun on the 
impact of technological change on collec- 
tive bargaining and industrial relations. 
The purpose of this study is to find out 
how technological change is affecting col- 
lective bargaining, and how collective 
bargaining is adjusting itself to problems 
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arising out of the introduction of new 
technology. 

Information for the study comes mainly 
from the file of collective agreements kept 
in the branch. This is supplemented by 
field work designed to find out how the 
parties are in practice adapting themselves 
to new technology. 

An experimental field study of the re- 
lationship between technological change 
and industrial relations in a large estab- 
lishment is nearly finished, and a report 
should be ready for publication later this 
year. 

An important study then being planned 
for the summer, Mr. Saunders said, was 
an investigation of collective bargaining 
in the construction industry. This study 
of collective bargaining and collective 
agreements would go back to the early 
postwar period. Besides its main purpose, 
this study would be useful in filling the 
considerable gaps that existed in the sta- 
tistical information that had been collected 
about this important industry. 

Another research and informational 
program was being planned with the ob- 
ject of examining more closely than had 
been done before the relation between 
collective bargaining and national eco- 
nomic and social objectives, and with the 
purpose of finding ways and means of 
encouraging the development of collective 
bargaining in such a way that it would 
make a greater contribution to these goals 
than it had so far. Extra personnel were 
being hired by the branch to carry on this 
work, Mr. Saunders said. 


Labour Standards 


Since the enactment of the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code last July, the 
branch had extended its research into 
questions connected with labour stand- 
ards. Special surveys of wages and work- 
ing conditions in industries under federal 
jurisdiction had been undertaken, and 
the findings then being tabulated would 
throw some light on the impact of the 
Labour Code on wages, hours of work and 
working conditions in the establishments 
affected. 

Broader economic analyses of minimum 
wages and working conditions standards 
were also being planned, the speaker said. 
A study of hours of work was under way, 
the purpose of which was to examine the 
relationship between hours of work and 
output and employment. It included a his- 
torical analysis of trends in hours of work, 
and a comprehensive analysis of the eco- 
nomic and institutional factors affecting 
hours of work. 

A study of the historical development of 
changes in hours of work back to the be- 
ginning of the century was part of this 
tesearch, and a report should be ready for 
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publication later this year, Mr. Saunders 
said. 


The research program concerning la- 
bour standards includes special studies of 
individual industries under federal juris- 
diction. At present, a study of the system 
of wage payment in the running trades of 
the Canadian railways is in progress. This 
study examines the system as it was at the 
time of the McAdoo Award in 1918 (L.G. 
1918, p. 432), and the impact of this 
award on the system from that time to the 
present. 


“The research program of the branch 
is carried out under the supervision of 
research officers working individually or 
in teams. These officers have access to re- 
search, clerical and stenographic assis- 
tance, extensive computer and library 
facilities, and the statistical [facilities] of 
the branch for . . . conducting special sur- 
veys ... related to the research program. 
Some of the research studies are being 
undertaken in co-operation with other 
agencies such as the Economic Council of 
Canada for its price reference project, and 
the Canadian Construction Association for 
its Centennial Labour Relations Inquiry. 
Personnel drawn from the universities 
take part in a number of the studies, either 
on contract or through the branch’s sum- 
mer research program. These personnel 
range from undergraduate to full profes- 
sors, who help us with our research by 
working on assignments while at their 
universities or while spending time in the 
branch during the summer months. 


“The professional staff is also involved 
in research programs with the various 
international agencies, including the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, the United Nations, 
and the International Monetary Fund. 
Arrangements for the conduct of this work 
vary. In the past, much of [it] was done 
directly in the branch in response to re- 
quests for information from the inter- 
national agencies. Recently, an increasing 
amount of our international work [has 
been] done either on a joint basis, involv- 
ing the participation of various countries 
in studies sponsored by the agencies, or 
through the secondment of branch staff to 
agency headquarters for varying lengths 
of time to work with agency staff. Work 
for the international agencies has been 
increasing in the past several years, and 
we expect it to continue to increase. We 
feel this particular activity in the branch 
to be an important part of our work, since 
we have much to [gain] from the inter- 
national exchange of ideas, information 
and experience.” 

His survey of the research activities of 
the Economics and Research Branch did 


not cover the research work of the whole 
Department, Mr. Saunders pointed out. 
Important research studies and surveys to 
obtain information were carried on from 
time to time by other branches of the De- 
partment. Besides these, there was the 
Labour Department-University Research 
Program, sponsored by the Department, 
through which research was undertaken 
in universities and elsewhere with the aid 
of Government grants to individuals and 
research teams. 

In this way, as well as by the summer 
research program already mentioned, the 
Department was giving important encour- 
agement to students in labour economics, 
and was stimulating the interest of Cana- 
dian scholars and universities in this 
subject. 
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chine, special devices are to be provided 
to guard against any possible change in 
pressure in the working chamber. 

Every air lock used for persons must 
be equipped with a gauge to record the 
decompression rate. The gauge must 
readily indicate the variations in air pres- 
sure at intervals of at least one minute. 
Every working chamber is to be equipped 
with a gauge to record the actual pressure 
in the working chamber. This pressure 
gauge is to be installed in a place where 
it can be readily seen by the lock tender. 

While persons are working under com- 
pressed air, it is the employer’s responsi- 
bility to ensure that there is another 
qualified person available to take over the 
lock tender’s duties in an emergency. 

All compressed-air workers are to be 
given a sufficient supply of hot coffee and 
sugar at the end of each shift and at meal 
times. Previously, this applied only to men 
working in air pressure exceeding 15 
pounds. 

The requirements with respect to 
medical examinations for employees who 
have not previously worked in compressed 
air are more stringent than formerly. No 
such worker may be allowed to work un- 
less he has been given a medical examina- 
tion in a test air lock or in a medical lock. 
He may not work under any pressure for 
more than half a day unless he has been 
re-examined by the physician and found 
to be physically fit for work in compressed 
air. 

A medical lock meeting the prescribed 
standards must now be provided by the 
employer on every project where com- 
pressed air work is carried on. Previously, 
this rule applied only where the maximum 
pressure exceeded 17 pounds. 
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Manpower Studies 


A selected bibliography for policy and research 


This bibliography has been compiled from recent literature 
on manpower and manpower mobility. It was prepared by Mrs. 
Barbara Alexandrin and Dr. A. N. Polianski for the Manpower 
Mobility Unit of the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. The compilers have acknowledged with thanks the co- 


The bibliography that follows is designed as a reference for 
manpower officers working on various aspects of pilot projects. 
It is largely oriented toward labour force policy decisions on 
manpower and its allocation. With allocation as a subsidiary 
topic, the selection concentrates on manpower mobility and its 
relation to other variables, such as wage differentials. Some 
coverage of education and training has been included, together 
with material on statistics and some major occupational studies. 

The topics are listed in order of relative importance. Refer- 
ences were drawn mainly from North American economic and 
sociological sources as being the most relevant to Canadian 
experience; and the period surveyed covers the years 1945 to 
1965. However, literature on other countries has not been over- 
looked; for example, work done by the International Labour 
Office has been included. 


Part | 


operation of the Canada Department of Labour Library, but 
remind readers that the Library does not have all the books 
and items listed. The bibliography will replace in this and the 
next two issues the regular list of publications recently received 
in the Department of Labour Library. 


The bibliography is divided into sections, arranged in the 
following order: books; articles from periodicals (labour force 
—forecasting and analysis; mobility, migration and job satis- 
faction); papers and proceedings; government publications; 
and finally unpublished theses and dissertations. The emphasis 
is placed on articles in professional journals rather than on 
books, since they provide more pertinent reference material. 
Articles typically tend to deal with a specific aspect of a topic, 
to the near-exclusion of broader issues, whereas books, on the 
whole, take a broader approach. Moreover, as a rule, books are 
more readily accessible than articles. For the same reason, 
unpublished dissertations have also been included—a fruitful 
field of information all too frequently inaccessible to the would- 
be user who is unaware of their existence. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended December 10, 1966 








British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
000’s 
Sie AB OW RRO R CEO ened racer ie erticice ces 7,439 619 DDT 2,739 1,237 Tha 
INV C1) ene eee ee ete eS os ics sk 5,168 439 1,497 1,870 863 499 
VAIL Il enter Mt ont eee rse ton ans ine Seek Tiered odor os EDI 180 630 869 374 218 
LE OV CALS meets Metre n Peace eccrine antes ce 705 69 216 225 128 67 
DE DANY CATS Sah eee cs sel cca Dorcunca mse Meee Suet fae ok 1,035 105 351 352) iS 59/ 90 
OHA NCAT S Meee ime enon ees ee Reese coe oreitecius 3,239 240 932 1,240 519 308 
A SOAR CALS Meret nessa ste cee nner e cet re ade SSS 2,240 188 571 855 393 233 
GORY. CATSAN AU OVD maceration ewes 220 ile 57 87 40 19 
(EHV OE BX @ 4) Dc sae ee ce nee ee, er eee FIRB 583 2,034 2,674 1,205 677 
INVle tiie eer eam scene ae mech een tet eee a? 4,955 409 1,419 1,823 836 468 
VAIO, poor ete teodsonacd eco eae OE Oe 2,218 174 615 851 369 209 
PR EICITLEILCON, Sette sn Pes S a ede co rash Geile verwticcasasgieiitis 485 27 91 128 219 20 
DN tea PTC CLUE C Aso tse frome cc cae octet ce DR as 6,688 556 1,943 2,546 986 657 
Br DER CCG tee, cos cereierey eis dee ovticaac seul beck saaiteawicees 6,177 506 1,769 2,382 917 603 
IVES TDN onertans secrete ote MEN Re seer tans acscdecavieelee ses 4,145 348 1,214 1,588 585 410 
MACY TIS Dt acee oe anor ececon rece Oe OEE eee aE 2,032 158 555) 794 S52. 193 
oS Ua eS Te lS Joa Oo ted eee 266 36 93 65 32 40 
NST bn sadn wtinagaornene at Bas nee eee eR Cerne 213 30 78 47 27 31 
IVY OTM CL eereereee re secret at eae ts wands Sea to sista sessestecsezs 53 a 15 18 * * 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE................. 6,209 678 1,817 2,092 1,014 608 
IMIS), acade bis GOSeEe Ea ae ceaocn eter ence ee eee ore eer ie y/ 204. 447 512 275 159 
NWA CTD ASI sts pee ee es ae een eee 4,612 474 1,370 1,580 739 449 





*Less than 10,000. SourcE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended December 10, 1966 


ee SS Se 





20-64 Years 
14-19 SSS 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 
ge a ee eS 
000’s 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
INNIDEOVE Re 13,648 DPI 3,890 1,046 3,993 1,006 1,456 
EABOURSEOR GE reese ease 7,439 705 3,734 871 1,201 708 220 
Bin ployedeeer.: cere cee ree eee ee TAUB 654 3,620 815 1,180 695 209 
(Ob axermaY ONO HE | ocmeeeennnpeonsonccbcoccagososenooseunedcson 266 51 114 56 21 13 11 
NOTINTEABOURSEORCE =e 6,209 1552) 156 175 2,792 298 1,236 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
(S66=_Decem bere! (eee earns 54.5 Bile 96.0 83.3 30.1 70.4 5). 11 
INOVCEI cial Sree eeeeereens 54.5 31.6 96.5 83.4 29.5 70.6 14.6 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
1966—Decem cian 0 eee 3.6 ad, Sal 6.4 thea 1.8 5.0 
INOVvemlbe tl 2 ieee at eee eee Be) WG 2:4 7/ 2.0 Dal *% 


rane eraenn SUE RESEND EEEEEDDD EERE EEEEEEE EEE 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**TLess than 10,000 unemployed, 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended December 10, 1966 








December November December 
1966 1966 1965 
000’s 

TOTAL UNEMPLOYED .ooc oc ccckccec eee ON ree ee ee neem 266 238 252 

On‘ temporary layort wp to 30 cays eect eee eee ose 28) 19 20 

Withouti work and ‘seekin e: work secre ec aesee enact eneraeee 243 219 232 
Seeking: 

Full-time: WOLK sy cscssseecteascasett Maccosses tess aere etter ee ee eS stn ee 233 203 215 

Part-time WOrK..0..cc. 5.505 casdenc eae ces oaca cose OTTER eens 10 16 17 

Under: Lrmonnts ssi. geas fos cachessdescceasevess <2 hess oe ee ee 91 87 92 

3) MOM TMS! osc ba cae cacekdecseeevadceee elas ts o58 oes eee ee eae 101 82 93 

AG: monte: ..5ss5 ccvsssedsgusceseevenesetgrsatevsls ets leceac TET 28 24 22 

More: than Gemonths:...c-ccccceceeecsfecssvckencoicscs ee eee Oe 23 26 D5 





Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 

















Trans- Finance 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- ~=Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing __cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income zt 
$ Millions 
‘WONG SA Rey tl RES eee 542 5,306 1,862 283 15252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
NOG2—l Otal eee ervesetesseesccesee 559 5,699 1,909 300 15351 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
HOGS —— L Otay. c..scccseeseccsexdeteee HD, 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
HI G4 =— OCA .ccssacscusozezecscavee 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
MO GSN Ota a cess nc ceccasoees 678 7,262 Pests) 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 7/5) 26,036 
T965-——September......:...10..:.. 57.4 626.4 208.9 38.0 196.7 39.1 317.4 711.4 83.3 2,306.3 
Octobe ere Doe 636.3 202.1 37.8 201.1 39.2 3229 697.8 83.5 2,301.5 
INOSITOL DETR 5 ancemsoosooes SES) 636.0 ZOU 37.6 187.9 38.7 330.1 696.7 83.5 DY SEV} 
IDECeMDCI ee tees 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 161.5 38.5 335.4 697.4 83.1 2,245.0 
1966—January...............0:c000 60.2 632.8 201.1 27.8 158.5 38.2 B22. 708.1 97.3 Dao, 
[ECL OT UBIO oo ospcocepacobace 60.6 644.7 193.8 30.5 164.0 38.3 B23ui 713.4 97.6 2,279.6 
INVA ef) a hoe eaters ee 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 STA 326:9 12355 98.0 2,300.9 
Ja Nie) Gil Bana neneca rene ppcees 58.3 657.4 200.0 PP A8) 181.8 38.1 SB Be 740.5 98.8 2351-0 
INVA Veer eee ee rear: 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 B95 337.6 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 
PIII Bt eee nee ene. 82 63.2 683.7 PANS Sol 220.1 41.2 346.6 770.6 100.8 2,496.3 
HU ee ae te ee cos Sy? 673.0 AES) 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 735.4 100.7 2,483.5 
PAI SUS tiga eee Se nC aes 62.0 691.4 201.3 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 758.4 LOM PLS) 
SIS) OXUELAT UB LEIE sa scococadosooen 62.0 700.6 228.9) 42.0 PEBIS) 0 42.2 348.8 788.9 102.2 PLM Hexs 
Seasonally Adjusted 
SS Gil tal ener os cak eects 542 5,306 1,862 283 1252, Boi 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
ND G2 otal ee eeesseteeccsesson ss 559 5,669 1,909 300 1357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
NO G6S—— Totals cc ccste. Asctctetssecess 12 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
NOGA Lotaly. i cca. ch ctessesscevses 600 6,582 ANE, 343 IRS SZ 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
IOS = OVAL ace sscee ee sees oe 678 7,262 2,316 378 1962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965—September.................. Sino 611.5 203.5 Silat! 163.6 38.4 316.7 698.4 8222. PY IPRS) 
October 58.4 627.8 198.2 30.5 173.4 38.8 319.7 690.8 82.5 2,240.8 
INOVEmD Crea ne es 5913 634.8 200.0 31-2 180.7 38.7 822.0 696.4 82.7 2,267.1 
IDE cena etna ates 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 Boo 8232 700.5 83.3 PPI QOT 
9 G6 —_Januaeyn.cc...d.ccceesccecteee 60.8 644.5 204.5 Bee, 186.5 BOR 328.9 718.5 98.6 PF S\3)5)4 0) 
LFS IBENAY, « ccasecdepuennoses 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 199.1 39.4 333.0 TANI 99.0 2,368.2 
Marc hive seater. s 60.9 659.0 200.3 33.6 204.1 38.5 334.8 727.1 99.2 2,379.2 
PA Tea eet ante e enses 60.4 663.8 204.2 38.7 204.9 39.0 Sail loll 738.6 99.6 2,408.3 
ING a yin nema eee. 60.9 664.2 204.0 Sia 203.1 39.6 338.0 738.1 9977 2,405.8 
ANU Cees sete te ae ease ao 61.3 668.2 QOS 29.3 207.1 40.1 342.1 747.5 100.1 2,424.9 
EL LV Seer et en eaten oe yes) 678.0 212.7 34°5 205.0 40.7 345.1 USeaT 100.4 2,448.2 
CXUISTISteo eet es ace 61.4 682.2 193.8 B5)sf/ 202.8 40.0 346.6 774.2 100.6 2,459.1 
SHEDS AVS cccoocoopneoone 62.8 686.8 223.0 34.6 200.8 41.4 347.6 UW 100.8 2,493.6 
a ane 
*Revised. {Preliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. **Pigures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the re- 
maining columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2, and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; 
at July 1966, employers in the principal non-agricultural indus- 
tries reported a total employment of 3,618,737. Tables C-3 gives 
estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for the 
provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- 
ments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample survey 


of establishments employing less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 
to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They relate only to wage- 
earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, 
whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees 
as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Industrial Compositet 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Index Numbers 











(1961= 100) (1961= 100) 

Average Average Average Average 

Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 

Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 

Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 
AVERAGES 
JOG Ri cence oe Sere ee eo a ee 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 81.55 
|S) Rane ea on Ue Be ON Be enya i ee 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
|S o\s Nope en dP Pt ie ty on PaaS 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
|S 61 RS aR eR te er ea EE 108.2 110.6 86.51 IGT ei 110.9 90.42 
W965 225. sd oe ES ae ee eee ene 114.3 116.3 91.01 GD 116.2 94.78 
1965 July. ssc sence addaseta tee eocs eee ee a WAIST MN Ge2 90.95 118.5 114.8 O3259 
AUIQUSt i cc uceae eos ek eee WN) 116.5 91-12 120.6 ING) 93.97 
September is: lec ccscckee eect eos ae ee ne eee ee iil 117.8 SWS) lel WN G/ tt 95.48 
OctObert....4.icd. eee ee eee 118.6 119.6 93.56 120.6 Ot 97.10 
INovemberin3 ke ee eee 118.7 119.4 93.44 120.6 HOES 97.42 
December: ssseiesdet eetets arses ee ee 115.9 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
1966—Janulary)_.sdse. ise Gain ak ee 114.4 119.9 OBEI9 119.1 119:9 97.78 
Pe Dray iccdieccces. Baek Ss ee 114.5 PAIS) 95.09 119.9 1213 98.91 
Marchi) cco ira ot oA el Ae re 115.0 121.6 9512 120.6 IDA 99.44 
API i. cci he cs Bees ee. dene ee 1WGs7 122.6 95.90 121.0 12285 99.90 
Mayieticcctsetecen enn ae eee a 120.3 1D2e7] 95299 123.6 12233 99.70 
Uo cl tN oeael teed tah Oe oe 124.4 122.7 95.96 126.6 Alay 99122 
DONY (sca itescnietto nc neleavin eee eat a ee 123.5 123.4 96.53 12357 121.8 99.30 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 


{Includes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 


and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Employment Index 


Average Weekly 














Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
July June July July June July 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961= 100) $ $ $ 

REGION AND PROVINCE 
NUE NOTERG TRUESEN ONT, co 5 0e ca ars eee aR Co ee REA eee ep 12555 124.4 119.8 79.30 79.42 74.11 
ING Wiolii clan dies ements ne cr Nera nna oe eee 140.8 13885 134.4 84.91 85.43 79.56 
LPieiOKOSs JE Ghia viel J ISIEWIGL 5548 cesodoaneBoosocdeocanséhosnéstessanesendhPaoseetene 140.5 136.0 133 64.71 65.86 61.34 
INIOV AGS CO Ul seer nearer OO ae Oe a Aen ree cpeteritden 117.3 116.9 (ile 76.27 77.48 72.04 
ING WMS GUTS WiC Kamera eter ene na eter se Ene tc laste, tenes 124.1 B83 118.2 80.22 78.71 73.78 
LO) UG COMM Ire ree Sot ee ts Acre Eg ah due yainbnn et cct acta a: 121.0 121.4 116.0 95.27 94.28 88.59 
ONRUENTENGY: 5 5. bo Sep Ss si eee ta ir te een 123.6 126.9 117.8 99.27 98.97 94.13 
TPHRBUTETS PAE YGAIOY 2s haat enc at Rancteephepacec Red Be ceRBN aR cael Ait, ARare aa pens Ramee DANES) 119.7 115.6 91.03 90.32 86.81 
INURE IW ROL OVER. 2 2 shorn seelp cSeereeoRibec AREER ee ren ee =e eam or TSO 114.1 110.7 85.51 84.93 83.02 
SASKALCI SW All emene enee ners nomen cee enV aetna Annecame eee 123.4 120.8 118.3 90.79 89.18 85.39 
INVIOPET RHE 4, ak cs ser reel CRE HEE hoe ENA 126.3 124.0 118.6 95.45 95.03 90.42 
[BYPASS ale SoMa OMI Ss oe eet 8. oie arm eee ie Oe 12a 129.2 124.4 108.02 106.87 101.83 
(GATNUAI A Game te eet caneee e n Wn dor ae ea 12355) 124.4 UY 96.53 95.96 90.95 

URBAN AREAS 

Sis AROUAOP Sc. Raractecasnceioe sa Stenee Ae Se oc ie an ee ae een Re ee 149.7 146.3 13525 79.00 78.81 71.69 
LB LHI SHIEETSe. Solsan andes sonloesecrotec sR CCR PPR eC Ee oe eee 111.4 TSO 108.5 79.54 79.68 16:35 
SGU YEN, acco ppronanade snesink lla sean lace eee REE EEE EH nee eee naa ee RPT 100.9 104.1 99.5 81.45 91.28 77.14 
INTO MCU OTR eee tree ence eh ee eer ceo lae cach sckueanichales ose 118.4 117.6 113.0 76.28 74.47 72.06 
S AU te) © nti aes Heme et eh eke Seach an os cess dscns soeatyaeucdess 107.9 108.9 105.3 78.59 78.28 76.21 
(CYNIC YOU UILETURIITL, 5-2 scared dc geese or acon oon CER SR oR ane RA eae 116.7 BES 106.6 116.48 114.34 106.87 
EN rartiriesaal ever peel eet See ee oe a ee 8 Gece ctsecieoads 121.9 123.4 113.8 96.40 95.67 90.52 
(OJOS. scscesseeteeecdenoudhe nase CAstser ea eee REO RTE Ete econ rae ilies 117.8 115.9 83.06 81.90 76.25 
SS nyse ER Rr ee Se suet stances 112.6 111.0 sel 103.68 100.25 95.37 
SJ OYSTELOY MOYO GO. co..2sdovmemclnestessconee hoeeey HLS Henne tA RE RE eee RRR Ee eer 109.6 US 117.4 83.01 81.04 TAS 
"TRROURS SI RUA EI CEES 8 es rahe Ee Eee Ae RRS ERECT Oe eR ER 122.6 IDA TS 90.50 91.96 80.24 
(OUMIGR SFSU MDT ko haces base ssyeetere see aa ae aE oe ee 120.3 120.7 115.2 90.09 89.41 84.28 
Bele wvailleeemereree eat een eens tetas A es ee) cas adele 118.9 118.9 109.1 83.98 84.67 81.64 
TBYEE IAB OMCONET, so nsnccsneces.sceyceut eerscc has Gee aee eee EE eo eE SE 206.2 226.4 185.2 96.73 98.19 91.61 
EA CLO 1 Deen ee me nmnenets Pe eEMOR Ot Sore Ob. cauedapann tect scans 135.6 13510 12057 93.83 92.37 89.21 
[Fromme WaMillliienanesl EX vee ZA NTU MUTE 6 ioe oconsenneeae soncenennonqacenesoossacoeaac ose 18557) 13035 124.5 99FI5 95.99 90.63 
(GATED acccaectesenet coer SBebes Anon a: Ah once Dna RELREEY ce eAREE Aan Pe ae eet ener 132.0 135.2 12333 88.84 88.94 84.47 
TE Bw aVU Mora ee sa cenee ac aa se ponce aleve e eee ceo ence nee teehee neat eeeEe 12555 1259 121.8 102.84 103.58 99.65 
TR ITDRERS TOT escshcind ere ces He Cp SoBe SoS EEE eae eee 125.4 130.7 125.0 95.68 94,22 92.00 
[RTUPCIRVESOVET 5. cf etcee ceeteiseceistine yet aa er I Ree eee es 1393 LAS 129.5 88.50 88.34 84.45 
TLAGSARGK GRAN, 5s aircesstonh tte ace are eye es SRR eS Pe ee ere ee eee 125.4 127.8 120.6 92.07 92.89 86.15 
Nieto aici bs alll Suppmee were rere eee nea can sc reeset sess ves fone cence 119.6 118.2 1202 93.67 93.64 87.05 
[LS(OVBVAG SA) Ss mcmcesneotsd aa tscunte sabe meere oe Cae to eT Dee oO RSE EER eo ee reer cre 108.6 150.0 144.7 110.38 MESS 115.30 
[PREETI BYOVAOIBIEMN cde data ctnititernesandach ooAtt ee ph eeeee paee Momsen nc -EEON eee 134.3 13783 124.4 103.92 102.50 98.53 
SEM OUE e. s ccccsoneieeebeata Stes Ree oe ae eee ee eee 128.6 129.6 27 126.87 127.40 116.78 
SATU ES Le MAY | cilcl © Semen nen ern ree Ra orets hee ernie emer re aon 125.1 DB) 120.9 115.66 114.79 1136 
SUC Urey peer een ae Retatee eene RIRr nicicsarouceaehemeesefiet Sevanceae 46.5 107.4 102.4 100.60 102.91 103.07 
Sie Ga tlianines wees emn ie ie eaten hatin ccimn steer esas 139.0 141.7 124.3 107.55 105.59 102.04 
"TELTORVOMUTTNG:. . anaes geese sg beas dls Mapa Rare eee Reena een ee 102.5 102.1 96.4 101.59 102.02 80.89 
"TORRONE Os scsi sac seca SSCS CRRS es eS Emo Rae eee eer 125.9 127.4 lS 100.15 99.64 94.47 
VOMIT el eS, cea cc eer eR PEE ee Reo meen 103.4 Gs? kay 117.41 115.00 109.01 
SVT LS) Iesaeee eee ratrerra eee Mg Crh aol, dae, creed cc Braeees 142.9 152.6 126.1 TAZ 109.15 10372 
\AUATITP aN XEN 2 5.20 eis cniobn cee see RCRA RS ere EASE SCENE ECE ree ec 116.9 116.8 110.4 81.58 81.02 79.78 
TC CT Aen een ag Niirce soci ee ease pene nabs ssteege tei 121.4 120.9 1233 88.82 87.54 81.50 
SAS RaIU 0.1) SMe ae ee etre Fant ce wae eu denrasiicean sar yin tneaensce 130.9 IS 119.9 84.37 81.42 78.91 
TEVObOMVONOURON AL 5. cox scadeaocen seetsodesSoAGcee seb GacLne CBSE EE EE TEC RRR ora aCe 128.7 129.0 121.0 90.46 89.93 86.18 
AVA) COLI VC Tene meee ee ec ree nee te onsen seanaces 128.2 ASI 121.8 103.96 103.33 97.68 
BVA UG) 151 ee Nee eect sese vane sees senscnntnee 126.9 124.8 123i, 91.92 91.24 89.61 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3 (Formerly C-2a)—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 


Ne a ee SS eee 








Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries nication Insurance(Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Con- and Other and Real cial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables struction Utilities Trade Estate Sector)t Industries 
000’s 
CANADA 
July el OG Gi eos mee cee erece ss 88.9 112.9 1627-5 838.1 789.2 426.2 664.7 916.9 247.8 578.8 4,663.6 
MWh tes TMT of oy Oe tee ents een a ace tae 83.2 1232 1,660.3 845.0 815.3 415.8 659.7 920.6 245.1 567.2 4,675.1 
Sl yiel OGD Fc. ese, eee eee tee 87.1 121.0 155925 817.1 742.4 401.5 647.9 872.8 238.7 Dosa 4,462.2 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
unl vig 19 GG ere careers 4,7 6.1 14.0 Ul 7 8) 12.8 16.1 16.4 Loa 6.5 78.2 
June OGG ieee eee eee 4.2 6.8 14.3 12.0 De 12.6 15.6 16.1 1.6 6.1 TRS 
Tl gel O OSE eee eke cco rent oes 5.0 6.3 14.2 11.8 2.4 10.6 15.8 15.9 ies) 5.6 74.8 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Jilly 19 GOR tree eeee coset eee eee 0.3 0.1 3.0 PBS) 0.5 2.4 2.8 3.9 0.6 Da ISS) 
ume UD GG fies esse ces cere wees omens 0.3 0.1 3.0 2.4 0.5 Qe Dd] 3.9 0.6 al 14.8 
Sully GOS eee ee eee acre eet orseas 0.2 0.1 3.0 Dee 0.5 2.0 DLP) 3.8 0.6 Page 14.1 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Tulye 1966 eset veces eee 2.8 7.4 34.9 18.3 16.6 15.0 24.2 SS) 5.9 1337, 131 
June LO OG tee oeesee treater Des, el 3}5)35° 18.5 16.8 14.6 23.8 27.8 5.8 13.3 1302: 
Tully OOS tere. cnc ap cse score 2.8 We: 35.0 18.5 16.4 12.4 22.6 27.4 Si 1229 26a 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Tully 196G hectare eer tee es 10.6 2.8 Dies 18.0 9.2 13.4 Berea Deal 4.0 10.5 114.3 
June TOGO see aes eee sees corer 10.1 Dal Dies 18.7 8.8 12.9 Da PERSO) 4.0 10.1 IMS33 
Tialy7 96S) cece ete eases etre 9.9 2eo 2641 17.4 9.3 1229 22.0 DES 4.1 9.3 109.8 
QUEBEC 
Julyal 966 ee ee eee 28.6 229 507.0 310.0 197.0 Se 176.3 2329 70.3 150.8 1,309.0 
Tuner O OG iccscseeeeee cee eee 26.9 28.1 511.0 Bia 198.8 WN 2557/ 176.9 234.3 69.7 149.7 1eS0%3 
Jul yl OOS oersss ee eee ee eee eee 29.4 IESE 487.1 307.6 179.6 De 172.0 221.0 69.0 140.6 1,260.1 
ONTARIO 
JULVeIO OO VO ere ee 13.5 26.8 796.7 361.3 435.3 15257 218.4 357.9 107.3 233.0 1,906.4 
JUNelI6G TP. Ae 1322 35.8 826.1 364.8 461.3 150.9 218.2 362.2 106.5 229.6 1,942.5 
JUlyelO OSes aceon tee eee 1337 35.9 758.0 344.8 4132 144.7 213.9 342.1 102.9 216.7 1,828.3 
MANITOBA 
July alSGGR eee ere ee 1.6 571 47.2 27.6 19.6 172. 47.1 Se 12.0 28.3 210.7 
JUNE ICO Te eee eee ee ees 1.6 5.6 47.8 28.2 19.6 15.9 46.7 51.0 11.8 27.9 208.3 
Juilyeel 96S 252s cecesaeeeee eee thes) 5.8 46.6 Dill 18.9 16.6 48.2 47.6 (ley 2oul 203.2 
SASKATCHEWAN 
July 906". oe eee eee 0.2 Sy? 553) 10.2 53 18.6 28.9 37.4 8.2 lye, 131.6 
iter GOiteeceee ere eee 0.2 Sy? 115).33 o9 Soe) 17.8 27.9 36.9 7.8 ial 128.2 
JULY 19652. ee ee 0.2 5.1 15.4 9.8 5S) 16.2 28.3 36.2 7.8 16.3 12585 
ALBERTA 
JUV 9 O64. eens cc erste arte eee 4.8 18.1 49.5 oul 23.3 38.3 50.4 73.0 14.4 47.1 295.5 
JAB REN Sie a cencnnereneeecocooaccococoeet 3.6 18.5 49.2 26.5 DPE S675 49.5 73.6 14.1 45.8 290.6 
JUlVRISGS te costa tees ees 3.3 ite 47.2 26.5 20.7 36.2 49.7 68.3 13.9 42.5 278.4 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Ul VeelOGOT sree eee ete teceessoe ere PRS) 10.7 132.4 52.4 80.0 39.4 WMS? 92.9 2335 67.9 464.9 
JME WM OGG ieee eee eee 20.3 10.6 130.8 51.6 192 38.1 74.1 91:3 23.0 64.7 453.0 
UVa O GOR eect crst steers eee 21.0 9.8 126.3 50.5 75.8 SiO TMs 87.8 PANES 60.7 435.8 
eo te en I eee eee ee 
*Revised. +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal 
services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4 (Formerly C-3)—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


oe 





Employment Index 





Ayerage Weekly 
































Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
July June July July June July 
(1961= 100) $ $ g 
RIN LNG: INCLUDING MILLING... occ cccsccssesusces 102.5 220 110.5 117.09 ee 109.77 
Ite Soiree eee eee n cece res tecestncauh suet ouacecuetaacnpecaesersets 92.9 109.2 108.1 118.77 116.89 111.68 
INARI Tale LLG IS meee oats cece ceesev esc csacceeceet ceengs es cenet caces 100.9 102.3 100.7 119.65 123.54 109.18 
ING Meme tAISRE NCEP IMIG ]S meererete sees cneaneseeceee reece tease 121.4 118.2 120.4 105.24 108.11 98.32 
OVATE ATIAGS ATIC. DIGS, ops cscken ee Gncnteasactouete zenasannceesse 139.4 137.3 135.2 104.18 102.58 97.97 
Services incidental to mining.....................:cces-eesee0" 12a BSS) 126.4 122.70 125.08 119.22 
INTC INIA GT RIN Grae nce teste encore scses case teniaceuc et oes 12387 126.6 118.5 99.30 99.22 93.59 
POU g yO Sik eee a wher hee eon hsp cass ontsSigageanenndenns 133.1 138.4 12501 106.48 106.33 101.28 
IN OM=CUka ble OOS semen eney eee esate rere eeenee esa. Sacersces G32 72 113.3 92.69 92.49 86.77 
ROO CAMA DE VERA CES es esereee ace eee ercccascaeesneesacesunronse: 117.0 116.4 116.2 87.01 87.38 81.79 
ESO OU See Coan n ocr aee ee hes pee ee tes ili 116.4 lee 83.54 83.77 78.87 
BEV GLAS CS anes eceger eee cass oe shoe ecet cr asoveessueetentcce sees 116.3 116.4 110.4 108.78 109.83 101.08 
Tobacco processing and products.............c.csae-ssa 91.1 92.0 ibd 104.08 102.83 96.01 
FIP DEE PN OUUCES, ee ee) soaite ons.) -sepasencstsneinaedstacdesavetaneee 123.3 125.9 116.2 101.78 101.19 96.54 
TL GRU DET? FO ROC NILES so ccc ocoocemoio weasenanoneccoceos0ng0 sad eae cor IEICE 1OSE2 105.2 100.5 65.43 64.98 61.96 
IES ARP RONCICUS tegeee ese exes ceen ste rccassstagscucsseidencraessacee= is 2 Seg 118.1 81.33 81.40 76.11 
| SARIS WET ESSIIE 01 EU RRS ah nen eee SEP Be er One noee nea 116.7 120.2 111.0 61.97 61F52) 59.04. 
(ONES) USA toh es eer See ear Cet oreo nee 111.4 115.1 110.2 60.04 59.20 57.40 
INSU OE cheer aaa ccd csccachc set ecancetcesores 119.8 118.2 119.0 87.51 84.64 81.44 
PAE PA TIC MUX TLINCSeenenmeesseeesareseesteeccescererescneness ee. 132.4 134.8 122.1 80.56 80.03 76.66 
PAOEE Ad ANved IMO USCIICS 26.5.5 c.cses-cceeecon ers acaceaesee--+ 12IEO Pie 115.6 119.16 118.79 109.07 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................ 111.3 1) ea) 105.5 106.24 106.60 101.91 
Beary te tal MAGUS ETIES, oy sacs. oe ccct ence caz<nsaesn-tseceacesecees 120.0 128.9 120.0 119.94 119.49 114.90 
Mietaletabm cation GUSUIeS assess. seresceces-oecase-s=-ceee 137.6 139.8 126.3 105.60 105.19 100.47 
MaCiMTeLy, XCEL CLECLIICAL , cpercoccyacecessereccsnecesasenee-c 148.4 149.6 136.5 113.44 112.70 107.13 
Mr STIS POU atlOTy CCUG ING s,s e cer scccc-c.nacorenverencacsnees-s 136.8 BBS 126.0 115.46 S22, 110.74 
Lee UnIC alan (UCTS meee mentmete eee tctcsnesrcetccreesre<neseee- 141.2 143.1 P73) 101.56 102°97, 97.20 
INon=metallicamimeral prOdUCtSHrec-cres-<cecececcrs--.0--0- isis) e279 125.9 108.03 106.14 101.10 
Petrolemmiucanad Coals proqueeSierncrs.tescesssscccacsesceeore 105.0 102.8 103.4 147.13 147.06 182577 
Ghemiucalsrand chemical pro G@uCtSi-cres-c0.25.s20acse- 117.6 120.2 113.1 114.70 114.48 107.72 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................. 133.0 134.1 122.4 85.53 85.81 81.64 
(CLOWNS TO RA ORCA COIN sca cdenccabsagpanseecaaeddseseuea cece a Reese eee 148.9 144.7 134.7 122.39 ORs 110.20 
TE VEV AGRO TAs Ree eke ce coca Oe eee 142.5 138.9 129.2 ESS 114.37 106.89 
PUREE EIS eet ooo c cco ncer Sete = ccttas dns netnvestscdcuewteasteenases 161.2 155.9 145.4 130.06 SPATE) 115.98 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
COSMET Ree Wana TALUS Se ecreee e tearees recone soc csderesssacseere ES 110.2 108.6 104.66 103.45 98.64 
Vr stG OC A VNC ete teta tac swhe =. cnuae tieencoeeeecsonazsces ee 108.1 107.0 106.7 105.06 102.74 98.71 
SEN ea eee eee eect 120.4 116.6 110.8 92.47 93.16 85.24 
(CSN RATTAN CMON EY, sss ebosocvernondsdeononcosdsocee=necsaS Acs acudeaGBds 120.1 117.9 latte 98.23 98.60 93.75 
Reece i SS ee 
STAIR AGT) Fear eee es ys a Gee Shes cob chasse <cestevens 1219 123.1 113.0 77.98 77.47 74.53 
Wa TbVOIKESAITS: BEEVGIE ceancosansngenoconsncbodacoacueTssenobbhe # occaq00350 119:3 118.9 112.6 95535) 95.54 90.62 
Re tall nt revcl © semreeemeee eee ete nee ceet reaecte snes ssa sesasrcrrsss 12355 125.6 113.2 68.22 67.54 65.64 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE...... 122.0 120.8 118.1 92.69 93.48 89.23 
TEimeWaVer Pall THORS MAUI OOS se cceeoensascoscsoocsa0 ct sosenesonceoseoa sooo: 126.4 124.6 1227 89.64 90.53 85.87 
Insuramcerancdi rea leSstatGrrssseseceteccsset es seescconnseoseene- TSS 115.4 IN ULG/ 97.37 97.97 94.38 
SP SIRAW IC TE, oc acscnc bocca ons deaSa dee pun nao LTE aCE ROA ES acre ace SeEeBCe 145.1 143.4 133.1 70.52 70.00 66.11 
ReGreatiOmaliseiviccSemereereensrerecescseerescce-eereseeweens 144.7 136.7 134.7 62.25 60.76 61.35 
IB TISINESSISE EV COS meee ener en emmeeneoeeceeee econ ren cen== 161.0 160.1 140.6 108.77 108.27 100.97 
Perso nmalleseravitcesemerecr teers er terteerescee-<-oosneuresmars= nc 135.9 135.4 Piles 3019 52.93 50.16 
IMIISCE LAME OUISISERVICCS mere teeresereneaes- tesco ecroosennesenenceeers 157.6 154.2 142.3 76.47 USS” 73.64 
Services to buildings and dwellings................:20++ 190.7 186.8 17/329 52.02 51.65 Sly 
INDUSTRIAL, COMPOSITE. .......2..2...2:-.0:0--<seeceneense-oseee 123.5 124.4 117.7 96.53 95.96 90.95 
*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 


























Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
July June July July June July July June July 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING SINC UDING yin EIN Ga eee 41.7 42.0 41.9 225i) 2.58 2.43 107.10 108.51 101.88 
INL etal serena, eects ne ee ce er ee ee 41.7 41.3 41.8 2.69 2.69 2.54: 112.01 110.78 106.16 
Mineral fies eee eee ee 2 ee hh Oe rk i ee 37,0 42.5 36.8 D235 2.24 2.14 85.69 95.46 78.92 
INGM=metal SmexCepiiilc| Susanne een 41.6 42.2 42.2 2.44 2.45 2.30 101.51 103.32 96.99 
Onarnesrand said 5) 1ts se 49.7 48.8 49.8 2.05 2.06 oT 102.11 100.55 5532) 
SEEVICES NGAI ta lst ORIIITI IT) 2 eee eae anna 43.1 42.9 46.0 2.76 2.85 DES? 118.97 122.28 115.98 
MEA NGA CTU ILIN Goi ee aoe ee 40.7 40.7 40.8 223 Des 2.09 90.58 90.82 85.38 
Durable: 2000S Bete en: ety etcetera et eee ee 41.1 41.0 41.2 2.40 2.41 Pes 98.67 98.67 93.86 
INOn-=dutabl 6/2 OGcd Sse nete eaten eee ee 40.3 40.3 40.4 2.05 2.05 1.92 82.73 82.85 77.43 
LFCOxoyG! Gaal 1DYENYSLRENEES, «- ceconcascnoacconsecneouaneeAnnscbngnsaseescneaccose 41.2 41.3 40.9 1.90 1.92 1.81 78.40 79.41 74.00 
IROOdS Sie tee keer ht OO its, ect ee 41.0 41.1 40.7 1.84 1.86 LS WSs 76.19 71.24 
IBEVeraces: ae ee ne ee. eee eee 42.8 43.2 42.7 2.38 2.41 2.26 102.00 104.25 96.44 
Tobacco processing and products. ..................ccccceeeee 36.6 37.8 Biel 2.60 2.50 2.36 Obit 94.41 87.43 
Rubber products eae s1c ee eae ee eee 40.8 40.8 41.3 23S} D3) 2.19 94.97 94.43 90.21 
TECAther Dr OCUGLS Reet ety et 1 eee ener ee ee 39.0 38.5 39.3 1158} 1.54 1.45 59.65 59.18 56.87 
exile: productSmeemmccerer sce peat eee ee eee 41.2 41.3 41.3 2 1.73 1.62 70.85 71.31 67.01 
IMISceI ARCO UISELe NIlles aeaeee aaa near 39.8 39.8 40.8 1.61 1.54 1.42 64.23 61.34 57.98 
Komi einosini |S eee een oe ee ne ee ee 40.2 40.1 41.5 27) eS 127, 54.97 54.82 52.86 
Clothing ave. 2 eee i oe fae ee 36.7 36.2 Biel 1.47 1.47 1.40 54.02 53.24 51.78 
Woodiproducts tereres.-ans08 erent: en a meee 39.8 39.3 40.5 2.09 2.05 1-92 83.09 80.46 THTA| 
LEQ ReANUUDITRSS BIOLCL THO: CAUTRED,-eccccencoupcecessoroe eceecenensereesonaaccemnere 41.8 41.3 42.4 1.79 1.79 1.67 74.60 74.03 70.96 
Rapesmandrallicdmind tistiicss sessment ene 42.0 42.1 42.0 2.68 2.67 2.44 112.49 2225 102.25 
Rul prandypapetariat | vee eee ere eee 42.2 42.3 42.0 2.92 2.91 2.62 123.08 123241 109.97 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................... 38.8 Sey 39.1 PAT Defi Desi 105.16 105.93 100.64 
Primeakyemetaleindtstricss cae ena 41.0 40.8 41.0 2.79 215 2.66 114.56 P27) 108.98 
IcOnranGdystee) sini] see ee ee ee 40.5 40.7 40.7 2.94 2.93 2.83 118.91 119,27 114.97 
Metal tabricatine sindustiicstess eee eee 41.7 41.7 42.0 2.39 2.38 DD DIS) 99.54 99.13 94.66 
Niachinerya excep.telCCihica saa een 41.8 41.9 42.0 2.54 22538, 2.41 106.45 105.77 101.04 
(ransportauoncequip ncn t seen 40.3 40.1 40.1 2.62 2.65 2.53 105.78 106.52 101.60 
ZX CT Ait: AT Clg TUS eres eae eee 40.8 41.4 39.8 2.61 2.60 2.39 106.33 107.42 95.26 
IAT OR DAIWA Le Soo cencoceccesenh Sesser codborkwodacsoconeposnuste 40.3 39.3 40.9 2.69 2.74 2.63 108.33 107.58 107.49 
ANSSE rib Ltt OE cos, eckson eee, dere eon ae 41.4 3913 40.3 2.91 2.91 DUET) 120.44 114.40 115.67 
Parts andeaccessOLics se eee 39.5 39.1 41.4 DY, 2.64 2.49 102.45 103.35 102.90 
Shipbuilding and repairing 2. 40.0 41.5 38.4 2.60 2.58 2.44 103.92 107.12 93.67 
Blectnicaliprodtcts teem << eee eee eer 40.0 40.9 40.2 2.19 TM| 2.10 87.62 90.51 84.22 
Communications equipment...........0.....cccccceececeeees 39.0 40.1 3922 2.07 2.09 i 955 80.64 84.04 76.35 
INOm-metallicnninenal products sees 44.4 43.8 44.1 2.32 2.30 2.16 102.79 100.94 95.25 
Betroleum» and coalproducis= == ene 43.4 43.1 41.5 Sel 3.16 2.91 137.50 136.44 120.57 
Chemical and chemical products. ............cccccecceccecce0e0-0. 41.0 41.9 40.7 2.44 2.42 Desi 100.13 101.15 94.04 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................... 40.3 40.5 40.8 1.80 1.81 1.70 72.60 73.30 69.35 
CONSTRUCTION 0 ees ne oe 44.1 42.8 43.7 2.74 De 2.47 120.78 116.90 108.16 
Building... gsi ee ee 41.2 39.9 40.7 2.81 2.80 Desi 115.86 111.56 104.61 
General contractors= eee eee 41.4 40.1 40.5 2.69 2.69 2.44 111.24 108.04 98.77 
Special trade contractors. 24. ee 41.0 39.6 40.9 2.94 PR | 2.70 120.56 LE SS17/ 110.54 
Engineering...) ee ee ee ee 49.0 47.9 49.1 2.63 2.63 233 129.18 126.06 114.49 
Highways, bridges and streets...............ccccccccececeeees 51.0 48.8 50.8 p22 222 2.05 113.41 108.07 104.07 
Other engineering ..3u eee eee 47.2 47.0 47.1 3.04 3.03 2.69 143.61 14257 126.88 
OTHER INDUSTRIES: 
Unbanttransit<1te ees. kis ee 8, 43.1 42.7 41.1 Dal 2.59 25) 116.89 110.69 103.00 
Highway and bridge maintenance...........0.00000.ccccc.. 41.2 41.7 40.4 iO 1.94 1.86 81.40 80.75 To22 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefS.................cccecceccecece-. 38.6 39.1 39.1 1.30 1.30 1623) 50.14 50.79 48.17 
ElOtelsamestaurantsrandstavecis seen eee anne 35.9 35.4 37.0 1.29 1.30 1.20 46.47 46.03 44.53 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 








Hours (1961= 100) 
Worked Average Average 
ina Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average: 
IIT SSE er wacbbeccooraoce cre con cer acco REE rE SER RACE ereroe re Recon ere eee ec 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
1D GDR er ne Ree nan es Mey SoA cavde ae Bec veeessethaduedea se 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
TIO XES): seach sees aq CoA SORE: Be oN S GREE SESE eR rca eS 40.8 1.95 79% 106.8 103.7 
US GAM Re cei ore ho we once ssceaoescha anes cetceGssuniest Zi viecas sacose 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
LS G5 ji ee oe ae eee as oat Soy aren Gute easter tees Mea taeackues; sR =ae 41.0 Dal2. 86.89 116.7 108.0 

Last Pay Period in: 

RNIN) 8 Sk nr a ee er 40.8 2.09 85.38 114.7 106.3 
INUIT sco sed etc ce OEE CER CRT OSE SOC ROA 41.1 2.09 86.10 TS6 107.4 
SYSOLIGTII OLE, 0 oconcnotoccosdadnscrascedeeacee esos soncsonce -SqaodooaSbaccqueqdEoasOEEEEEREOCESE 41.4 Pipl) 88.08 118.3 109.7 
OCT ODE ee ets a me stance aoe cdots ce suaete tes sas sci¥s 41.6 Mell 89.53 120.3 110.8 
IN ONE til Gime eee ering oe ee ceinen cso R ois aeea eB Sevesis 41.5 2.16 89.81 120.6 110.7 
DECEIT DC Taree eae ee eee cess eer tates ee nace senuasedateereien cesenobcaess 39e7 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 

(| OS aa AER doar cree ccna Sonscose Sacra act aac hoEitine ate eee EC Ee OMnE nog er ecee Race 40.9 DNS 89.65 120.4 109.5 
LEVI OTRUTEVEN Esc Meet ro) atbace bee ccBet cco geen renee ee ere ee ee 41.2 2.20 90.76 IPA) 110.6 
INET Cian ee ere ar re erorh csncces Or easctosseuscsesem Saaehss? 41.2 D2? 91.24 122.6 110.6 
PNGYET Nh on oh Sel testa acct BE a Gece 41.0 D3 91.72 BV) 111.0 
BY Ae ean as rs ee certo BE rc ocanan sonics ava ceceste® 40.9 DB 91.37 1228) 103 
TRV G Es ascicacetonc eb iced ESP PEC CED tor ood SCS RE EERO reece a 40.7 2:23 90.82 122.0) 109.2 
TRIS 2 sot ence aceeenate oe coe e CB Ee Ce eRe CR Cee ere 40.6 223 90.57 PANG 108.5 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average w22kly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7 (Formerly C-4)—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 


i ab a ae i a 














Ayerage Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
July June July July June July 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 
INS aa ROTOTNGTIE NING 5 doccntecetnnceceesococbeecnoddesencossen sane sadocbas occ GUC 41.8 45.0 43.2 Nee 178 1.59 
INO VAN SCO Lille re eee ei tencin eecseatee ten decdsteanc tees 40.9 41.3 41.6 1.83 1.82 ee 
IN(@AS7 BYU RTO. aod venaconocsooseocenoeasen baeceAbeeneecae sae cereaaaenCee 42.5 ADRS 41.5 1.82 1.79 1.74 
OTE SSE Soe a RO 0 oe oe meena eee ere 41.5 41.4 ATES 2.01 2203 1.87 
OTC AT © See eee ete rote contend caeneensetees 40.6 40.6 40.8 2.34 235 DOP) 
INTEATNI CO [yee eh eee eee des, Aittaic euceemarseestt sores 40.5 40.1 40.5 1.94 1.94 1.84 
Senet eA iS SRV, casos coentuocenvesenenon vid secboncancadecnenct sesasciecbuaracooec 41.1 39.9 40.8 Pepe) 227, ail 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories).................-- 40.8 40.6 40.2 2.26 DOG 2.16 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............-. Byles) 3/2) 37.6 eh Dae 2.61 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 
plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings , DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registra- Manpower and Immigration, and processed in the Unemploy- 
tions for employment and vacancies received from employers ment Insurance, Pensions and Manpower Section, Dominion 
at Canada Manpower Centres (formerly NES offices). These Bureau of Statistics. Data are not comparable with previously 
data are derived from reports prepared in the Department of published reports. See Technical Note, Page 80, January issue. 


TABLE D-1—Vacancies and Registrations on File 














Vacanciest Registrations on File 
Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 

JanUanyawwl 962. aes ee 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 INNES! 

L963 etree OR a tosses ete ee 13,419 1232 25,951 579,205 163,880 743,085 

LO GARE 2 ee Ei stern osteo eee ceeeaee 19,737 15,658 35,395 498,726 153,661 652,387 

TOG D Sere ree escre teen ener ee 22,509 15,141 37,650 447,847 152,195 600,042 
Jam UAT GO meee er ee eens 26,286 17,524 43,810 404,298 147,105 551,403 
ROD CUTS 6 Ot creeere ene ee gerne eee 26,192 18,699 44,891 414,592 149,214 563,806 
March 1966.2 ee cee eerie 31,242 22,574 53,816 404,530 144,067 548,597 
April UG Oe ne oe tes ee ee 39,156 26,386 65,542 356,280 138,646 494,926 
May NOG Oioreis eaters cae shee ee eee ee 41,745 27,907 69,652 261,325 126,589 387,914 
June OOS seen cee, ee ne eee 40,805 26,173 66,978 233,965 146,798 380,763 
July TO GGFR ee hoc 5 2 ae a ee 42,520 24,175 66,695 221,599 140,563 362,162 
August TOGO eee fveectteier: ee eee ere 43,369 30,533 73,902 187,687 118,243 305,930 
SEPtein Det LS 6G meee eee 46,379 28,793 WIP 173,431 1212511 294,682 
October Rel OG Ore ee ore eee 39,057 24,625 63,682 179,051 120,962 300,013 
INWoniGimmloyere VOTO nce ceenccnsn cocaseeconceomnerdaccceuccetncedies 36,415 25,159 62,174 213,383 119,800 333,183 
(Decemberel9 GG eeesrese tec eee ere 25,650 18,747 44,397 Dames 109,116 364,334 
Janiranys, S19 67S oe oe ree reece. 25,482 18,419 43,901 320,187 133,812 453,999 
*Latest figures subject to revision. +Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. SourcE: Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations and Vacancies Received, by Year 1962 to 1965 and by Month December 1965 to December 1966 

















Registrations Received Vacancies Received 

Year and Month Male Female Male Female 

L962 Y Car so ccss si A ee cere se es 3,177,423 LAT Te 1,010,365 544,795 
1963=Y Cars. 35.15 Loe eas ee PM PD SIU 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 
1964 Y €a0 sw: scnneasameneak semen ets See 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 
OOS SVC ar oasis ee ae en ee 2,741,172 1,165,713 1,088,752 545,951 
196S—=Decembereeceee eee eer 303,524 102,536 72,004 45,614 
W966 Jamary es aes 287,740 98,603 72,912 34,959 
February :2:2:.09, i ee ee 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 
Marcha. 2, cvciaseecsties cade Suse eee 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 

ADU s osc8 5 ods sec tee ree 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 

LC on erm Sem mE ee 199,618 93,554 97,520 46,202 

JUNG atest eee RI Bolten! ee I 222,671 116,136 95,402 50,498 

VU oscohaes -cedes acnethectin si Mises eee ee ee 216,035 108,399 85,147 48,433 

PN UBUISUs saa Sasesctece <aoeesccs seed eetet tee rte ee 208,409 101,591 102,760 58,267 
Sepreimbernw ca bes eR Can Codec ouc aan TR so Oo 191,387 102,118 105,486 50,829 
OCtODGh eri os Pitas Read ete cen ie ern ae 182,976 92,018 82,021 38,984 
INQVENiber ee isc secacce cre ee eee 231,871f 109,697} 79,401 44,348 
December ccs. irsesy.atne cae Ae en 232,378 94,224 60,284 43,346 

*Preliminary. +Revised. Source: Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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TABLE D-3 (Formerly D-4)—Registrations on File, by Occupation and by Sex, at December 30, 1966 (Preliminary) 


Registrations on File 











Occupational Group Male Female Total 
| Prroutesper@vatell iia mea NRe EVEN AWOL STAR pes sonsoocon saeco acensotic =escacsooroceonneonacecbee boone acooLoCoCe ERAGE: 9,148 2,615 11,763 
MO Calley ONK CTS tmnt ae senre een come ee ts eer LE ee Wa EE ee, Sma ta accaeecseavastiaey 15,985 39,702 55,687 
yell SIV OLE CC LS eRe eee cre tes eh gl arcsec dias Bed etcd oss wdwncs Sede Gostenast ee 6,477 9,587 16,064 
Pleregernall @inal Go NEHNG GaiABWa WRON LIES: 65 c6n ae co coescorsecon meccesacoecaectbn asec Jecsenubeboanda See LeHSSuSAOSS: 27,491 2879 49,370 
BSI C I lee eee een ate Pease see mee Fume 2 Crees nies Sinks sa wust Sede ccskaep see vir cciensnadsescecaseee 1,386 16 1,402 
Sepeae Vuela er Siiiite AOLESEC Ys ( CX.) LOR: are ehe eas ne caeavacdcoe tor daca. vaso Nevins eccuacerscsesendecaariusede 5,167 311 5,478 
Selle cmancasei-Ska lle Claw OLKCTS mreem teeeeien etc Meeeir sn naa ctse nL Oar Es css aschevessaseasaecesee: 104,587 14,282 118,869 
Boocdeandexinared spLOoductsn im ClatOWACCO) memererres eee cet creeeeertscesereteessersereeaare 799 329 1,128 
BERULLESMCLOUMIM MeL Cuteeten entrain amie test caso ssttenen ey scores POR ond cpr eeaeieTies sbuse oe eesewe. 1,387 8,905 10,292 
Le AUNROUOLET? ial Thus OVS ANOVA NETSLES, 5 coneeeoguaseaoc acca ade covadecesapcxocSe boca eer Fe Oe He eer ooe seeccee 6,407 97 6,504. 
PUNE A PCs (LINC le) ITT ULTN ferme remee seme nee cere ete ee cece, cr pacer Se enc narecs sacuntonestsseenieee 650 223 873 
Weatherman daleatin cia GUC tS seme meeeeneetrey rate nrg nen ct teens deere sens eee tr eeaer seen he 506 643 1,149 
SLONEMCL Aven Ger lASSTPLOGUCTSirenmtaruea rece screnesrencoate se nnn oon trot nouns saeeacernes emcees 421 29 450 
INTeteall ey OLIII Oaeemernen ence anaes cenene |. Airs suse enaA aca sev sae tome caecca vores cette setcvuereeuees 9,222 746 9,968 
SCHR Ca eter ee semis cies Anes ig ae, SO ee RY ene 1,158 774 1,932 
PEAS POL AM OMleC UP MCI Umer seas teases ppcereen eee ese cura scaare. tes = nes See eee eS! 529 220 749 
NV ALTLIY oe NNR ee INN eee Reece re roe Sane aE Fee osu passvith sede uss ceesverndevas doeswuaeduerthahs 1,015 — 1,015 
(CABS RRC OID) ssecocnooespaatnsoncrbecaenrechooee socinec sees acter ance EE: PER Pere ROSEE ECO E TE HED Ee eo 34,269 6 34,275 
FANS POuiat One (GXCeP laSCa CL) emmemestemer eee a eee nea saree es taeeeeie me: caateue sete st etesea tees 19,657 102 19,759 
Communicattonsran dap Ub Wen utilityaemeeceseeeeseess secs ceseenee cence eee ees eerie eee 513 514 
HIRT GL OMA TOES CGV 1 Co Ummerennne Re ern MeO Gedo Tear chica Jus cc speact es ntan javeutocanssatedesssopetances 3,714 1,293 5,007 
Otheraeskalledranasse male skill een mene se esac sea ee: ceeae reece sa caeveectessasceenesossuaee ree cececnwunees 16,325 684 17,009 
HELO SINCE en ee NR et Sere Ce tac ale Nee Sa resd sek eee desase su aan de tsaaeenadsviabaceseieesseusaspoietecs 2,291 DAD 2,503 
INGO) OU RETETHVEDS, ., saconcheinceescaneoeadasa 00s doc OLSeCbOes sacs Ce Ree UE ere aA EEN gore RRR PRERErT rie aren ee ret rete 5,724 18 5,742 
Uist pera RO STAR. | cise oto socoencobesoousacaon totececoba sons EE REE oa ESE En eee oon nee cence nearererarers 84,977 20,724 105,701 
HFG Go CHEM CIE @) 1) AO ete ee ete Seem ise aan tees aaachiea dares Pareseic osdeeeeewate ss teecs aes Dey) 4,233 6,470 
Weummber ance UiMmMbeTeOROGUCES sewers renee eee esecares ce cersceestesc eseescouseceseseresssucceues 7,639 344 7,983 
ING Cally @ Lk) eee Merrie a eM te eR eRe erred esc Oa A siigar serous eee csasvustastaesvusoseeanesouchaeers 4,115 553 4,668 
CESSES © 1 eee eee ate INE Msc n Wale maaan sSaccdlcaGuases eevee sgeenbacconustase 43,153 4 43/1 
@ihenmunsk let OLKens eee cet ae eee ee ee sere cao ots sstaesrcra niGurnaeta sete Dip233 15,590 42,823 
(GHRAGNIDY TROSBIN Gs - cab anedersnomcocenaueacbacs ee oN Se Seca oe oe Ue EeE ENERO: EERE EEE eer orca oe ae ere Rerrna re 255,218 109,116 364,334 


Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-4 (Formerly D-5)—Registrations on File, by Areas, at December 30, 1966 


Dennen eee eee eee eee eee 















































Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on File on File on File 
Area Previous Area Previous Area Previous 
fa Year = Year cs Year 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
30,1966 31, 1965 30,1966 31, 1965 30,1966 31, 1965 
NEWFOUNDLAND........ 8,738 20,410 WivenpOOlaee meee one 367 425 SPAIN VOOM, 5 scoas5000ennoa0c" 2,341 DB) 
Gonnem book ee DDS) 3,825 New Glasgow..............5 1,216 2,634 Sl BUS BLUXETBY, coo ocasysnceaéuenass 395 Ge 
Grandia seater ets: 739 1,960 Saxena alll sqsonssaseoesacenae 558 784 SUSSEK i ree eee eee: ome 192 417 
Silty eG] SUMS) ea ausccee pear eeeeee 5270 14,625 SViGiMey perme mee eee 2,658 3,160 Wioodstockene= =e 406 942 
SiGe yal Vulines semesters 479 1,103 
PRINCE EDWARD Be Re oad ead 6) OUEBECH sane 124,623 146,250 
ISLAND. ©... .c.0u«: 2,610 3,841 erat eee 1,620 2,109 ANIMA eee meee eee 225 1,284 
Charlottetown................ ols 2,503 ASDEStOS. 0... -sseseeeeeeeeeees 641 708 
Summerside.................... 1,097 1,338 NEW BRUNSWICK......... 13,605 24,012 Baie Comeau eet 1,126 1,270 
TBYNELOTUHASE «.sneonncbogccnenseareec 2,687 4,780 Beaulanno Sess eee 750 830 
INOWVA SCOTIA cree ISO Dil see Gampbeliton eens. 1,167 1,747 Bue kins iatiieeeeeteree ee 533 843 
ANTHINE ibe xccssedsne atone 556 1,032 idmaund stony eeeerees 670 iL Sav (CAI SEYOSCAN ecco conceumecenscno: 1,060 1,417 
IRUPGIEE NW FANIETE os rocontennoceoe 985 1,443 redeniclOnees.ee-eeee 851 1,283 Chandler 1,483 2,084 
Vallita Kae vets nee coe cee 3,285 4,540 INGO eee teres tener escaeee? 69 253 GhiCOUtiinia ee etens eee 552, 1,824 
IBRNRSSEINENSS sos sansdocoscossochone 416 669 IMIGMCIO Tester 5) nts) 6,649 (Cowansviliceeeee ere: 345 568 
Kentville seer: 1,546 2,029 New Castleman ateares ss 1,548 2,865 Dolbeauieee ee 870 823 
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TABLE D-4 (Formerly D-5)—Registrations on File, by Areas, at December 30, 1966 (Concluded) 


























Registrations Registrations Registrations 
on File on File on File 
Area Previous Area Previous Area Previous 
* Year sg Year a Year 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
30,1966 31, 1965 30,1966 31, 1965 30,1966 31, 1965 
Drummondville.............. 2,224 2,680 ROTA TBI Eda reconconsooosconeena: 427 DEVIANT ROB Agee 11,9737) W738 
Parnhanigeee 384 378 TPO! TEREWEES, .casosscoseere 458 614 Brandon, oe. eso 12, 1,560 
Borestvillepeees ee 934 944 OTE illiqineeeeseseeee 1,170 1,514 TD FT 0) STB anaonsocreencescceconcece 496 1,069 
(GASPO See een 1,144 1,663 Galtier eee 707 7A Blin klon ee 126 171 
GANDY seam enter eee 1,342 2,608 GandanoO guesses 310 266 Portage la Prairie.......... 468 999 
Pil eee ees oe eee DS: 4,068 Goderich t= ee 392 389 ‘The Pastess7=0 eee 189 344 
Tolicttemmee. 5 eee 1,932 3,745 Guelp heise = eee 848 ee, eV aVEM EE, oy conepnciscneeenceance 95922 13,595 
VCC WUE RE, conor rsssdernenoone: 1,958 2,101 elanmiltoneeeesse eee 12,624 9,898 
fachutewe st ee 627 609 Hawkesbury.....sccccccsseee 562 g11 SASKATCHEWAN.......... 10,260 13,896 
Lac-Megantic.......2.-.:.--:. 900 1,042 Kapuskasing.................. 375 541 ESteVAN. 00... essere 282 227 
La Malbaie..........cc.0-- 1620: i514 a ienoral eee 661 1,093 ~—-Lloydminster.................. 201 322 
al Duquesne tes 534 577 SM Ringston 0 ee 1,648 1,782 Moose Jaw... 712 983 
Levin ets ee. 3,110 3,452 + Kirkland Lake............... 635 743. ‘North Battleford............ 902 1,009 
Louiseville......cccccccesece00 626 972 —- Kitchemer.......eesccssssesseeee 1,326 1,526 _ Prince Albert................. 761 ‘1,809 
Masoes teases 618 862 DReamington..... 518 546 REGINA... eee seeeeeteceee 2,810 3,550 
Maniwaki...eseccccccccccceee 648 691 TindsaySsccce ct eee 421 498 SASKALOOM. 0... esses 2,888 3,287 
Matane. cleo kale 1,539 —-2,043 Luistoweleenc cena tee 160 202 Swift Current... 498 808 
Mont-Lauriet................-. 480 617 Londons 8.. eeee 4,249 4,020 WeyDutn.........sccseesecereeen 278 260 
Montmagny...........0.00.-- 1,533. 1,759 ~— Long Branch................. 2,310 2,676 YOFKtOM... ses eeeeeeeeseeeeeee 928 1,641 
INIOn thea eee eens 39,133 43,487 Miia cere eens 767 1,061 SUBERAS eee 17,389 19,775 
New Richmond .............. 1,214 1,848 Napanee ee cet eee 484 Su Biaimore eee 158 238 
RO nce Aine dee 753 944 INC Walbiskealdieseeeser 356 365 Calsaryne eee 5,123 6,573 
Quebec... Poe ee ey 11,389 12,382 Newmarket a ec ee 1,027 906 Drumnhetcrs eee 317 321 
Rimouski Ph dent Mapa 2,461 2,486 Niagara Falls.................. 2,283 Das Edmonton eee 8,216 7,844 
Riviére-du-Loup.............. 3,707 4,268 North Bayne 801 1E232 Edson = eee 240 220 
RODERVAls ee ee 1,129 1,283 Oakville te eat 642 587 Grande Prince 651 665 
ROUYD Se set Soe 1,798 1,483 Onilligteen ee eee 790 856 Lethbridge... 1,200 2,077 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.. 665 829 Oshawa ee a wee 4,169 3,560 Medicine ie 713 894. 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...... 52) 872 Ottawa ase eee 5,820 5,400 Red Decree 771 943 
SteWlncrese se eee 1,799 1,856 OWES OUN Giessen ee 1,052 1,197 
Sigblvacmihe = === 1,759 2,238 RarkysS Ounce 22 356 BRITISH COLUMBIA.... 43,539 51,761 
Sipleanieer ee ees 1,693 Zalisn RembD iO Kc === 1,018 1,213 Abbotstorde ees 688 1,121 
Stan ChOme maser eee 2193 1,851 (RET Glee eee ree eee 398 583 Chilliwack es 935 1,953 
Septiilesscns eee 1,197 1,636 Peterborough.................. 1,446 1,812 Courtecay == 716 1,136 
Shaywili cdi 2,429 3,247 PiCtONee eee ee 400 442 Cranbrook eee 939 849 
Shethnrookesss== sees 4,516 4,736 Porte At thee 1,579 2,148 DawsoniC@rec kee 677 801 
Sorcleen se. eee 1,653 DAO Ror. Colbonice D3) iil, Duncan te eee 365 1,143 
Thetford Minesi2...- 1,370 1,629 IPTeSCO UD eee spy 647 Kamil OOpSeee eee 1,302 1,740 
Trois-Riviéres.................. 2,746 4,158 Renirewien se 369 370 RelOWia cence eee 1,126 120 
Wal=(i@ ieee eee 1325 1,258 Sty Gathaninces es 3,734 3,456 INE VAREII MOY rrnacooscnosbocanaete 800 1,145 
NAalleyilc (eee 2,087 1,640 Sah Omas= eee 476 664 INGISON Ae see eee 474 620 
NWictonayille seas 1,433 2,169 Sania aoe lSSyiAlh 1,765 New Westminster.......... 6,175 7,706 
Ville St. Georges............ LS 1,615 Sault Ste. Marie............ 2,083 1,928 IRenvC( ON enee 1,008 1,579 
SillCOC sateen cee: 479 673 Port Al bernie 351 744 
ONTARIO Ree 116,287 122,908 Siniths! alll sees 283 422 Prin CeGeolcc aes 1,805 1,492 
JANCERY OXON se ecetsenteeneceneseeree 247 240 Siratlond eas eee 328 302 PhinceRU Deh aes 1,178 1,476 
Barmiepeeeas. ane 985 Ry Stureconsia ll same 185 632 Guestie Rae eee. 763 538 
Belleville teers eee 1,298 i Sas Sud bun 78 2,384 CL railies oie eee eee 585 553 
Bracebridsen 2... 798 964 Tnllsonburo see 243 294 Van COlly cine 18,665 20,489 
Bian pLOD sees 869 899 TENORS, «5 so snsnsasnanaecocaes 1,589 LI) Vici OTe ane aes 1,433 1,478 
Brantrond ae ea IL SWZ 1,939 ANOVHO}NIO) - srercinancnnseesowenvone 26,970 30,679 ViCtOrI Ame eee eee 3,278 3,569 
Brockvillemess ee 383 417 (rent ieee eee 697 662 Wihitehorse === 216 358 
A eee A eer i a Lia Be. pr mame Pane eco 352 507 CANADA Ee ae 364,334 442,190 
Lae eee ee ; : AACE DUT lee 513 435 
CODOUTE. ..eccsccscceesescee 618 572 ukWelland eee {20lkmnl sts ee sebiea tM! 
Collingwood...ecssceessee. 519% | 900- “S Westone oe eee 21810 yak c07e Wi od ee 100.1 
Comniwallaee ee 1,785 2,169 WindsOlee ee ee 5,384 4,391 *Preliminary. Source: Manpower Division, 
EIombakes eee 247 269 Wioodstocksee ee 475 404 Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the oper- 
ations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled 
in the Unemployment Insurance and Pensions Section, Labour 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Note below. 


Division, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. For further 
information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 


TABLES E-1, 2, 3 and 4—These tables have been withdrawn this month, owing to an advance in printing schedule deadlines. They 


will re-appear in the April issue. 





Under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, contact between the claimant and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local 
office operations, though Table E-3 includes 
data on regional office processing. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies either in person or by mail to the 
nearest local office of the Commission. The 
claim will be either an “initial” or a “re- 
newal” depending upon whether or not it is 
necessary to compute benefit rights. On an 
initial claim, the claimant’s benefit entitle- 
ment is calculated, and this will be available 
for compensation of spells of proved unem- 
ployment during a period of one year,* unless 
used up prior to that time. When a claimant 
misses two successive scheduled reporting 
dates and subsequently files a claim, a renewal 
claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of recorded separations from employment 
during a month. However, to the extent that 


*When the “Training Allowance Act—1966’’ 


becomes operative, the benefit period may be 
as long as three years. 
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Technical Note to “E” Tables 


an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has just exhausted benefit and seeks re- 
establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new 
cases of recorded unemployment. Claims in 
the category “entitled to benefit” include 
initial claims on which the contribution 
requirements were fulfilled and no disqual- 
ification was imposed, and renewal claims 
allowed, with no disqualification. Claims 
“not entitled to benefit” consist of failures 
on initial claims due to insufficient contri- 
butions, and in addition, disqualifications 
imposed on either initial or renewal claims. 
Claims not completely processed at the end 
of the month are shown as “pending.” 
Claimants are required to report every two 
weeks by mail to the local office. Information 
on the number of claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices is obtained by a count of 
individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table 
E-2). Once a claim is taken, the document on 
which the record of activity is maintained 
(the unemployment register) is placed in 
the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession or the 
claimant finds work. The count of weeks 
on claim represents the number of weeks 


of proved unemployment since the most re- 
cent separation from employment. When a 
new unemployment register is prepared, be- 
cause the previous claim has terminated and 
a new entitlement has been computed, 
the number of weeks is calculated from 
the date of actual separation from employ- 
ment. Information on the number of weeks 
on claim is based on examination of a 20- 
per-cent sample of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasury 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and relate to transactions dur- 
ing a month. In some cases, the compen- 
sated unemployment would have occurred 
in a prior month. Data cover partial as well as 
complete weeks. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on an estimate of 
persons either working in insured employ- 
ment or on claim at June 1 each year. 
Monthly estimates of insured employment 
are projected from the June 1 figure, using 
employment indexes, for individual industry 
divisions as published in “Employment and 
Average Weekly Wages and Salaries” (Em- 
ployment Section, Labour Division, DBS). 
The number of claimants recorded at the 
month-end, as described above, is added to 
provide the total estimate. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—This table has been withdrawn this month, owing to an advance in printing schedule deadlines. It will re-appear in 
the April issue. 


Da eee 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of December 1966 





All Items Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Dec. 1965 Nov. 1966 Dec. 1966 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 











(1949 = 100) 

StaJolanis a Nice ycemee 123.6 P73) 127.2 12522, 120.0 123.4 122 169.4 149.8 117.9 
Halifaxsie ere ae 135.9 139.2 139.2 137.4 138.1 137.9 141.4 180.4 177.9 128.1 
Salt JO ltleeeessee eee 138.2 141.5 141.8 140.9 136.5 136.2 150.3 209.8 165.9 128.8 
Miontneall Seaeree eens eee 140.1 143.6 143.9 150.0 139.5 120.9 171.0 192.4 162.5 129.6 
Obtawaifeecen ee 140.5 145.5 144.7 144.4 140.8 136.2 166.3 191.7 156.7 134.5 
HL OLOL(On ee te eer 142.5 148.1 148.3 144.7 148.7 138.3 152.0 182.3 201.1 13S 
Winnie cise ee eee eres 136.6 140.7 140.5 142.4 1B pA? 136.1 142.0 196.2 152.8 140.2 
Saskatoon-Regina.............. 13353 1Siau 137.3 142.4 130.9 141.2 139.2 160.1 154.3 126.8 
Edmonton-Calgary............ WBMES: 136.5 136.5 135.6 1Si1es 137.9 138.1 189.2 153.9 123.6 
Wan COUVEDers see eee eee 136.4 139.5 139.9 139.9 138.4 131.0 15257, 163.8 158.8 12533 

*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. Norte: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be 


used to compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is com- 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1961-66 


involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly 
affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, 
are not included. For further notes on the series, see p. 109, 
February issue. 


Se 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 











Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts — 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 

1S) Co een Re I MN ree Rds uta eednsia tes savag sb eginesassene Die; 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
OTE, omesacatess suncbembetasoSSaee EeAROS baer EHR eH PEON CC BEC SEE Meee Cee ee 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
SG) 53 am ee Ne Reece NE eo uc cene canisc rues suatesGaesaeseorates 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
I) 2 nN eC a eee ce acie ne oat, Susser insieeceets BQ, 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
5 (5) GS eR ae ee ose ete euad esse eee stan s tue agen ccassteeasecesssens 452 476 171,858 2323150 0.17 
PY QYES IN ON STALLS, nocecoenecesonoueco-nbrcenaecb-tadeadbsoneeseosseea uo ooasecooSOSHe 29 78 11,387 107,760 0.08 
I DYSOSAS Reds ace ohcnsbo Baca eRe HO REG eee reo Dil 58 9,185 86,460 0.07 

(OGG ANTES, os scnacoossonvsondecunnsoceesceodeeceo68Banes sod obo NSE BICUTEHECONPED ECE 32 66 15,878 139,450 On2 
TEC DTAIREN AY 5. cocessocsonecasnonsaceesoanocbsoseeee i SbeESEee rane EeaG icone orecoar 33 76 18,403 237,920 0.21 

IM IRROI DY, oo:oseceecndénctecoSeec’sadoose Sec oC Uap REG HTECR EF aoos SOE EOC BE EE Se cReECE 54 90 30,079 354,250 0.27 

Py GU ee eet sa esau ay cadoreucapecnaureansheeave<Usseikses= 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 

ay ee ao cea eu ssa nfecieerynsis-bovirsnn seen rine 54 95 28,465 332,450 0.27 

UIUTIGS 3 do sesaiesencecencaesbeces een esos nee Ceca ae eee 51 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 

DT a eee ter cee ees sao es ean od scasessacicu,Beeonszatsas 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
BOTT CVS eee oe PO Eos cota eceaet bees vasonencesdts tine 73 132 216,080 968,260 0.70 

SSE ECHR Te tame eae tee oses ctv stones cecesetene ase ocebeeearseces® 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 

COXANSI BREE cet cecoceécansedadests Sab gOS 555 jE EAE HIRE Ea CREOE COMO LE ESC 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
FINO. Vic 111 © eae eer se erate es soca ecsasesenroca-sensrs 4] 82 28,333 222,190 0.15 
[DYE re BADEN 5. ssccscsty seats cine deokaoen as eco OR See Eo oor eee Eee DO 22 59 12,602 153,310 0.11 


aN a am mE 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, December 1966, 
by Industry (Preliminary) 


ee 


Strikes and Workers 








Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

a ORCSUIV arene terrae neereetes: — == — 
IVC Sere ne eee area recone 3 352 7,400 
AV iatiia CHUM mee tees ceeeeeces 3] 5,790 82,160 
COTS TAUCBOssasancecoscccrseeseanceso 1 2,283 12,850 
Transportation and utilities. 9 3,445 38,960 
“TDLEY GIS Se es ees socen eee cree 2 22 280 
EPDM AINCG Perce eater ete cacesencecee es: — = = 
Sone ee 2 710 11,660 
Public administration............ — = = 

PATHE INDUSTRIES S ecc-=sr--c.> 59 12,602 153,310 


ener 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, December 1966, 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 


a  ————————————— 


Strikes and Workers 








Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man- Days 
WNewtoundlands..2ssecseeeee-s: — — — 
Prince Edward Island............ — == — 
NOVAS COLI asserete estate ee eee 1 12 30 
New. Brunswick: eccce--socecescee=s 2; 1,025 4,580 
QuUeDECE Mice ee ee 17 4,637 76,190 
OntarlOAnc ase ee 31 4,323 50,580 
Manito W aserensreeeeeereetnee eee — — = 
Saskatche wal sreces tee aes “= = = 
Alberta: .2e tee eee 1 46 510 
British Columibiaieccc-- Zz 20 420 
Béderal.c.c..ceedeessscteteese nes 5) D539 21,000 

ALL JURISDICTIONS........ 59 12,602 153,310 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1966 (Preliminary) 


aaa 








Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Union Workers ————_____—_- oa — 
a Involved Decem- Accumu- Termination Result 
Location ber lated Date 
MINES 
Metal 
Solbec Copper Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 160 3,360 12,510 Sept. 9 Wages— 
Stratford Centre, Loc. 6256 — 
Cté Wolfe, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Nigadoo River Mines Ltd., Mine, Mill and 176 3,700 8,370 Octw22 Wages in first agreement— 
Ste. Rosette, N.B. Smelter Workers — 
Loc. 1043 (Iind.) 
MANUFACTURING 
Tobacco Products 
Simcoe Leaf Tobacco Co., Unorganized 200 200 200 Decal Wages—I15c an hr. increase for 
Simcoe, Ont. Dec. 2 women, 10c an hr. for men. 
Textiles 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ 2: 4,120 5,820 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
Listowel, Ont. Union -s employees— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Wood 
Armstrong Cork Canada Ltd., Chemical Workers 25 5,270 21,100 Sept. 13 Wages in a first agreement— 
Montreal, Que. (CNTU) — 
Paper 
Hinde & Dauch, Chemical Workers 245 4,410 10,240 Oct. 29 Wages—Wage increases ranging from 
Division Domtar Loc. 314 Dec. 27 36c to 65c an hr. over a 2-yr. con- 
Packaging Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) tract; one additional holiday, forma- 
Montreal, Que. tion of Labour Management Com- 
mittee. 
Kruger Pulp & Paper, Pulp and Paper 200 140 140 Decw26 Interpretation of working hours dur- 
Bromptonville, Que. Workers’ Federation Decw 2 ing Christmas holiday—Return of 
(CNTU) workers. 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 372 7,730 268,400 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union mem- 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) bership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Dosco Steel Limited, Steelworkers 1,139 22,050 52,820 Oct. 21 Wages, change in working sched- 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 2423 — ules— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
The Algoma Steel Corp., Bricklayers 625 5,540 5,540 Dec. 17 Wages, double time for Saturday and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Loc. 29 -- Sunday work— 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
Richards-Wilcox Co. Ltd., Machinists Loc. 756 407 8,550 12,210 Nov. 18 Wages— 
London, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) = 
Sivaco Wire & Nail Co., Steelworkers 156 1,870 1,870 Decmans Wages, hours—Wage increase; pro- 
Marieville, Que. Loc. 6818 Deer 27 gressive reduction in hours from 50 to 
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(AFL-CIO /CLC) 44 per wk.; other improved benefits. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1966 (Preliminary) (Continued) 








Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Union Workers —————___—_—_———_ — — 
—_ Involved Decem- Accumu- Termination Result 
Location ber lated Date 
Electrical Products 
The Canadian Coleman Co. Ltd., CLC—directly 230 5,000 12,840 Oct. 18 Wages in new agreement— 
‘Toronto, Ont. chartered — 
Canadian Line Materials Ltd., Steelworkers 300 3,300 8,100 Nov. 9 Wages, hours—Wage increase; 2 
Scarborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Decwl6 weeks vacation after 2 years, 3 weeks 
after 12 years, 4 weeks after 22 years, 
other improved benefits. 
Canadian General Electric WES Locs509 180 230 230 Decw ls Dismissal of one member of the 
Co. Ltd., (Ind.) Dec. 18 Union Bargaining Committee—Re- 
Trenton, Ont. turn of workers. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Iroquois Glass Industries Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 470 3,290 16,450 Oct22 Wages—Wage increases ranging from 
Candiac, Que. Workers Loc. 250 DWecwlyZ 15c to 30c according to trade, this 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) spread over a 2-yr. contract; 2 addi- 
tional statutory holidays. 
Chemical Products 
Allied Chemicals Canada Ltd., | Chemical Workers 130 1,430 1,430 Deck Wages, working conditions, hours, 
Valleyfield, Que. Eocs33i7 Decs22 technological changes—25c an hr. in- 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) crease immediately, 16c an hr. Oct. 
15, 1967; 2 weeks vacation after 2 
years, 3 weeks after 10 years, 4 weeks 
after 20 years, 5 weeks after 25 years, 
other improvements. 
Cyanamid of Canada Ltd., Chemical Workers 215 1,290 1,290 Decy 12 Wages, hours, vacations, other bene- 
St-Jean, Que. Loc. 449 Dec. 20 fits—19c an hr. increase first yr., 14c 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 2nd.-yr., $55. retroactive pay for all 
workers previous to Oct. 10, 1966; 
reduction in hours from 4224 to 41 
first yr., 41 to 40 2nd.-yr., other 
benefits. 
eee 
CONSTRUCTION 
Quigley Construction Co. Ltd., Teamsters 120 2,520 8,760 Sept. 17 Wages, union security—Settlement 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 879 (Ind.) Dec. 31 not reported. 
Ralph M. Parsons Construction, Plumbers 890 5,800 8,030 Nov. 28 Alleged breach of contract clauses re 
Hoyle, Ont. Loc. 800 Dec. 29 coffee break—Settlement not 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) reported. 
Mactaquac Constructors, Various unions 849 880 880 Dec. 5 Refusal to work overtime—Return 
Keswick, N.B. Dec. 8 of workers. 
Douglas Bremner Contractors Labourers 100 100 100 Dec. 13 Union security—Return of workers. 
& Builders Ltd., Loc. 1250 Dec. 14 
Cornwall, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, December 1966 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 








Duration in Starting 
Man- Days Date Major Issues 
Industry, Employer Union Workers ————______—_- - — 
— Involved Decem- Accumu- Termination Result 
Location ber lated Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Taggart Services Co.,* Teamsters 182 3,820 19,050 Aug. 3 Signing of agreement— 
Various locations in various locals _— 
Ontario and Quebec (Ind.) 
B.C. Maritime Employers Longshoremen and 2,000 16,000 52,900 Nov. 17 Union recognition—Return of 
Association’, Warehousemen IDeermnG workers. 
Various ports, B.C. various locals (CLC) 
Rod Service Limited,* Public Service 300 900 900 Dec. 10 Wages, hours—Return of workers. 
Montreal, Que. Employees Federation Dec. 14 
(CNTU) 
Power, Gas and Water 
Quebec Natural Gas Corp., Public Service 800 16,800 21,330 Nov. 21 Wages— 
Montreal and area, Que. Employees Federation oe 
(CNTU) 
SERVICE 
Education 
Commission Scolaire Association des Edu- 700 11,540 14,690 Nov. 24 Wages, hours, working conditions— 
Régionale de 1’ Yamaska, cateurs catholiques — 
Yamaska and area, Que. de St-Hyacinthe 


*Federal Jurisdiction. 
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domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 


relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, 
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Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. Price 35 
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The Department Today 


George G. Blackburn appointed 


Director of Fair Employment Practices Branch 


George G. Blackburn was appointed the 
first Director of the new Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour in February. For 





George Blackburn 


the past 22 years, he had served as Direc- 
tor of the Public Relations and Informa- 
tion Services Branch. 

In his new position, Mr. Blackburn will 
be responsible for the promotion and en- 
forcement of the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, which prohibits dis- 
crimination in hiring practices based on 
race, colour, creed or national origin, in 
all areas of work within federal govern- 
ment jurisdiction. His duties will include 
the organizing of nation-wide educational 
and promotional programs designed to 
overcome all forms of prejudice and dis- 
crimination in employment. He will have 
similar responsibilities with regard to the 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act, which 
requires that women be given the same 
rates of pay as men for doing the same 
work. 

Born in Wales, Ont., Mr. Blackburn 
was educated in Ottawa, and he was on 
the editorial staff of the Ottawa Journal 
prior to World War IJ. During the war, 
he served in Northwestern Europe with 
the Fourth Field Artillery Regiment, was 
promoted to the rank of Captain, and 
won the Military Cross. 

Mr. Blackburn joined the Department 
of Labour in 1945, and he became Direc- 
tor of Information two years later. Since 
then he has played a leading role in de- 
veloping a number of government pro- 
grams including the national publicity 
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campaign to combat winter unemploy- 
ment — “Why Wait for Spring? Do it 
Now.” 

He originated and developed a national 
education campaign to reduce discrimina- 
tion against older workers seeking employ- 
ment, prepared the first consolidated 
examination of this problem in Canada at 
the request of the Canadian Manpower 
Council, and was for some years Chair- 
man of the Government Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Older Workers. He 
also developed extensive national publi- 
city campaigns to assist the rehabilitation 
of the disabled and to widen the employ- 
ment horizon for the physically handi- 
capped. 

Mr. Blackburn also devised educational 
material to further racial and religious 
tolerance; and in recent years he mounted 
an intensive publicity campaign, in co- 
operation with provincial educational 
authorities, to reduce the dropout rate 
from schools. For more than 10 years he 
produced “Canada at Work,” a national 





weekly radio series that carried labour 
and employment matters over a network 
of some 80 stations. He has served on 
several interdepartmental and other senior 
advisory committees, and he has repre- 
sented Canada abroad at many inter- 
national meetings in the labour and man- 
power field. 

While he was Director of Public Rela- 
tions and Information Services, Mr. Black- 
burn wrote scripts for a number of award- 
winning educational films including: 
“Date of Birth’; “Everybody's Handicap- 
ped” (winner of a Canadian Film Award 
and a U.S. Golden Reels Award); “You 
Can Go A Long Way” (winner of a Cana- 
dian Film Award); “Call it Rehabilita- 
tion”; “Why Wait For Spring?”; and 
“Wayne and Shuster Look At Technical 
Training in Canada.” 

Mr. Blackburn has also acted as tech- 
nical adviser to the National Film Board 
in the preparation of a number of other 
films on labour matters and industrial 
safety. 


New Director appointed to head 


Public Relations and Information Services Branch 


David R. Monk, 46, was appointed 
Director of the Public Relations and In- 
formation Services Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour in February. The 
Branch was formerly known as the In- 
formation and Labour Gazette Branch. 

In this position, Mr. Monk will be re- 
sponsible for publicizing the objectives 
and activities of the Department, and for 
administering its Information Services 
program. 

He will also keep in close touch with 
important developments taking place 
throughout the country of special interest 
to the Department of Labour. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Monk 
was Director of the Information and 
Technical Services Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Rural Development. 
In that position he was responsible for all 
matters connected with the Department’s 
external communications in the fields of 
public relations, public education and in- 
formation. 

Mr. Monk was born in Victoria, B.C. 
During World War II, he served with the 
Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. In 
1961, he received his Diploma in Public 





David R. Monk 


Administration from the University of 
British Columbia. 

Before coming to Ottawa, Mr. Monk 
was with the British Columbia Forest 
Service of the Department of Lands and 
Forests, and ultimately served as its Direc- 
tor of Public Information and Education. 
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O Years Ago 


Coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia 


struck for a 25-per-cent war bonus and received $1.75 a week 


From the Labour Gazette, April 1917 


The U.S. Supreme Court upheld the Adamson Eight-Hour Law for railway employees 


Labour troubles in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
and Alberta coal fields received some at- 
tention in the LABOUR GAZETTE of April 
1917. It was recalled that disputes in Dis- 
trict 18 of the United Mine Workers had 
been frequent. “Serious disturbances oc- 
curred in 1906, 1907 and 1909; and in 
1911 there was a strike of eight months’ 
duration (L.G. 1961, p. 781), which was 
settled by an agreement between the op- 
erators and the UMW of A. This agree- 
ment was to be effective until April 1, 
1915, provision being made for alterations 
and renewal from that time for a further 
period of two years.” 


A renewal had been negotiated that was 
to run until March 31, 1917; but in June 
1916, the miners had asked for a war 
bonus of 10 per cent of their wages in con- 
sideration of the increase in the cost of 
living. Negotiations resulted in a supple- 
mentary agreement, signed on August 4, 
1916 giving wage increases of about 712 
per cent. But on November 11, the miners 
had asked the Western Coal Operators’ 
Association for a further increase of 25 
per cent, effective November 1. Alterna- 
tively, they asked for a committee to be 
set up to investigate the cost of living and 
recommend a war bonus proportionate to 
the increase in the cost of living. 


When no agreement was reached, the 
miners went on strike for a few days in 
November, but work was resumed when 
the Minister of Labour arranged that a 
special investigation into the cost of liv- 
ing should be made by an officer of the 
Department. On January 16, 1917 the 
miners went on strike again, demanding 
the 25 per cent bonus or an increase 
based on the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing shown in the report on the special 
investigation. 


“The strike was settled January 29 
through the intervention of the Minister 
of Labour, who instructed the operators 
to pay the employees a war bonus of 
$1.75 a week as from November 15, 1916 
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to April 1, 1917 when it was expected the 
new agreement would be negotiated. .. .” 

As a result of complaints by railway 
employees’ organizations, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners toward the end 
of March issued a judgment on the ques- 
tion of the length of freight trains, in re- 
sponse to an application for an order de- 
fining the maximum length of trains on 
railways subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Board. 

“The judgment emphasizes the burden 
which the war has placed on the trans- 
portation facilities of the country and the 
necessity of obtaining the highest possible 
efficiency from the rolling stock, and con- 
cludes ‘under the existing conditions, the 
Board is not justified in directing a revision 
of the length of freight trains.’ It is stated, 
however, that with a return to more nor- 
mal conditions after the war, the question 
will be considered on its merits.” 

The United States Supreme Court in 
March sustained the constitutionality of 
the Adamson Eight-Hour Law for railway 
employees. The American railways had 
attacked the Act as unconstitutional 
(I-G.. Jan p. 4), and the  Lasour 
GAZETTE said that the decision of the 
Court “finally settles the dispute between 
the railways of the United States and 
their trainmen, numbering in all about 
400,000... ; 

“At one time it seemed that [a] strike 
would go into effect on account of the 
tardiness of the Supreme Court in decid- 
ing on the argument. On March 12, when 
no decision was rendered, the chiefs of 
the brotherhoods of railway trainmen de- 
cided to strike on March 17. This decision 
brought intervention from Washington, 
and the brotherhood chiefs agreed to post- 
pone the strike until March 19, in order 
to give the Supreme Court one more of its 
regular decision days for the Adamson 
Act. 

“It was announced that if the decision 
should be favourable, the strike would be 
called off, but that if it should be unfav- 


ourable, or if there should be no decision, 
the strike would be put into effect. On the 
morning of the 19th, the railway managers 
agreed that the terms of the Adamson Law 
— 10 hours pay for eight hours work 
should be accepted regardless of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, the commit- 
tee of managers being probably influenced 
by the news of the sinking of three Ameri- 
can ships by German submarines. 

“While this agreement did not give the 
men their demand of time-and-a-half for 
overtime, which had been recognized in 
the Adamson law, it provided that the 
basis of settlement should be in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act if it were 
found to be constitutional. The necessary 
changes will, therefore, have to be made 
in the agreement in view of the decision of 
the Supreme Court.” 

Prices and wages were still rising 
rapidly in April. “In retail prices, the cost 
of a list of staple foods for a family of 
five rose to $10.70, as compared with 
$10.46 for February and $8.36 for March 
last year. . . . In wholesale prices, the 
Department’s index number stood at 
220.6, as compared with 217.3 for Feb- 
ruary and 176.4 for March 1916.” In 
March 1914, it had been 137.0. 

Examples of wage increases included 
“substantial increases” for carpenters, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, pattern- 
makers, moulders and labourers employed 
by Yarrows Limited, Victoria and Ma- 
chinery Depot and Navy Yards, Esqui- 
malt. Working hours were at the same 
time reduced from 48 to 44 a week, except 
for ship carpenters and shipyard labourers, 
who already had a 44-hour week. A hun- 
dred and twenty-five plasterers in Hamil- 
ton had their wages increased from 50 to 
55 cents an hour; and plumbers, gas fitters 
and steam fitters in the same place got an 
advance that brought their rate to 4712 
cents an hour. In the transportation indus- 
try, 500 employees of transport companies 
in Toronto had their wages increased 
from $59 to $63 a month. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Labour unrest discussed 
at McGill University seminar 


Organized labour’s extreme restlessness 
arises “in part because of its internal grow- 
ing pains, but in equally large part because 
of its inability to establish reciprocal re- 
lationships with its management 
counterpart at various levels,” in the 
opinion of Prof. C. R. Brookbank of the 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University. 

In a paper prepared for a special eve- 
ning research seminar held recently at 
McGill University, Prof. Brookbank dealt 
with “Causes and Issues in Current La- 
bour Unrest.” 

“Are unions abusing their power, par- 
ticularly where the strike is concerned? 
No. But they are sometimes unintention- 
ally misusing their power because the 
strike is often dysfunctional as a solution 
to the new levels and complexities of 
problems, as in the case of essential ser- 
vices like transportation,” the speaker said. 
“Is the collective bargaining process, as 
we have known it for many years, out of 
date? No. It is not out of date within the 
frame of reference for which it was initial- 
ly developed; but it is inadequate for new 
labour-management frames of reference 
that require development at different 
levels.” 

He thought that, “for a variety of rea- 
sons, none of which is lack of concern 
on their part,” union leaders were losing 
contact with their members, mainly be- 
cause of lack of communication between 
them and the members. 

“Will government become the new 
power figure in labour relations in the pub- 
lic interest? If present conditions continue, 
government at various levels will 
directly or by allotment of power to ju- 
dicial bodies — have no alternative to 
acceptance of a directive rather than regu- 
latory role in labour relations,” Prof. 
Brookbank said. 

He raised the question whether our 
present labour legislation was outmoded. 
“No,” he said, “but it is inadequate. How 
will this erratic and undisciplined be- 
haviour affect the economy? The behav- 
iour on all sides is confused and ineffective 
rather than erratic and undisciplined, but 
it will have an adverse effect on the econ- 
omy unless more orderly relationships 
emerge from the confusion.” 

The speaker appeared to think that, in 
dealing with organized labour, manage- 
ment had failed to “organize” itself for 
that purpose. He said that organized 
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labour was in “a better position to cope 
with the complexities of growth and 
change than is ‘unorganized’ manage- 
ment,” and that “whereas organized la- 
bour has expanded its scope and structure, 
employers have not really felt it necessary 
to extend their organization in dealing 
with unions. Traditional management or- 
ganizations such as the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce have maintained 
and perhaps extended their activities, but 
not specifically in the area of labour-man- 
agement relations.” 


Newfoundland ends strike 
with decertification threat 


Legislation enacted by the government 
of Newfoundland in January gave 125 
striking employees of the Central New- 
foundland Hospital at Grand Falls the 
choice of returning to their jobs within 
72 hours, or having their union, the Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees, decerti- 
fied throughout the province. The em- 
ployees chose to return to their jobs. 

To back up demands for higher pay, the 
Grand Falls hospital employees walked 
out on January 24, some 155 hours after 
the government had invoked Section 39A 
of the Labour Relations Act — in effect 
ceclaring that a state of emergency existed 
at the hospital. 

In a counter-move, the ... created a 
new Act named, “An Act Respecting 
Hospitals” and “An Act Further to Amend 
the Labour Relations Act,” to replace Sec- 
tion 39A of the old Act. 

Maximum penalty under the old Act 
for the walkout of the hospital employees 
was a fine of $1,000 against the union 
involved. The new Act outlaws strikes 
against hospitals in Newfoundland and 
provides for: 

—fines of from $1,000 to $4,000 for 
unions striking against hospitals, $100 
to $500 for officers of the union, and 
$10 for anyone breaking the Act; 

—mandatory decertification of the offend- 
ing union; and 

—a waiting period of one year following 
decertification, before the union can 
apply for recertification. 

Engaged in the strike that provoked the 
new legislation were nursing assistants, 
orderlies, maids, and kitchen and laundry 
workers — all of whom wanted the goy- 
ernment to take action on wage recom- 
mendations of a conciliation board. 

The Central Newfoundland Hospital 
Corporation, which administers the Grand 


Falls hospital and other hospitals on the 
island province, agreed with the concilia- 
tion board report — as did CUPE, which 
represented the striking employees. But 
the Corporation pointed out, that owing 
to lack of funds, it could not grant the 
recommended increases on its own. The 
corporation manages hospitals with funds 
from a budget approved by the provincial 
Department of Health, plus some minor 
income from other sources. The total is 
described as insufficient to cover the esti- 
mated $80,000 a year that it would cost 
to meet the new increases. 

At a meeting convened after the hos- 
pital employees returned to work, execu- 
tive members of local, national and in- 
ternational unions that belong to or are 
affiliated with the Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour and the Grand Falls and 
District Trades and Labour Council as- 
sured the hospital employees that they 
will fight indefinitely to have the new 
legislation removed from the statute books 
of Newfoundland. 


Federal minimum wage 
increased in U.S. 


Effective February 1, 1967, the federal 
minimum wage in the United States was 
increased to $1.40 an hour from a prey- 
ious minimum of $1.25 an hour estab- 
lished in 1963. The amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act affected over 32 
million employees and nearly 2 million 
companies. 

At the same time, the law was extended 
to include 8 million more workers, who 
now have a minimum wage of $1.00 an 
hour. The newly covered workers included 
those in some laundry and dry-cleaning 
business, construction, hospitals, nursing 
homes and schools, hotels, motels and res- 
taurants. Some farm workers, on large 
farm operations, were included for the 
first time, provided that certain quali- 
fications were met. 

Congress enacted the amendment con- 
cerning increases in the minimum wage 
last fall. The present outline for wage in- 
creases in firms under federal jurisdiction 
called for a minimum of $1.60 an hour 
by February 1, 1968 for all those prev- 
iously covered and an equal wage level, 
through five yearly increases, by February 
1, 1971, for those newly covered by the 
Act. 

Most workers covered by the Act al- 
ready earn more than the new minimum 
wage level. Therefore, the legislation 
forced pay increases for only 4.6 million 
workers this year, and about 100,000 
workers next year. 
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Pros and cons of injunctions debated 


by B.C. labour and management 


Representations favouring and oppos- 
ing the use of injunctions in labour dis- 
putes were made at a conference of labour 
and management representatives held un- 
der the sponsorship of the British Colum- 
bia Federation of Labour on January 7 
and 8 in Vancouver. 

Don Lanskail, Forest Industrial Rela- 
tions Limited, said that labour wants in- 
junctions abolished as part of a move 
toward uprooting the present collective 
bargaining system, and as a means of pro- 
viding labour with more power. He 
charged that labour wants the injunction 
abolished so that it can gain the right to 
compel workers, through organizational 
or mystery picketing, to join a union and 
to force an employer to capitulate in the 
face of massive picketing in a _ legal 
dispute. 

Labour’s anti-injunction campaign, Mr. 
Lanskail asserted, is a form of camouflage 
that is hiding the real issues confronting 
labour and management. “The campaign,” 
he said, “is designed to bring about a 
massive tilt of the present bargaining bal- 
ance between labour and management, 
and would give labour a weapon against 
which there would be no effective defence. 

“The present balance of bargaining 
power does not disclose any need for mas- 
sive changes. Labour has all the power 
it needs to advance the interests of the 
Canadian worker... .” 


Government employment 
in Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour’s em- 
ployment services are provided through 
a country-wide network of about 1,000 
offices that act as employment exchanges; 
and a pamphlet, “Government Employ- 
ment and Training Services in Britain,” 
dated October 1966, prepared for British 
Information Services, Canada, describes 
briefly the nature of the services provided. 

“The primary function of the employ- 
ment exchanges is to introduce, free of 
charge and without obligation, suitable 
persons seeking employment to employers 
Tequiring employees, thus providing an 
efficient service to employers and job- 
seekers, and meeting the needs of the 
national economy,” the booklet says. 

The services are dealt with under the 
main headings: placement and counsel- 
ling, youth employment service, disable- 
ment resettlement service, mobility of 
labour, employment of workers from over- 
seas, and industrial training. 
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Mr. Lanskail expressed the belief that 
injunctions support rather than hinder 
the free system of collective bargaining, 
and he stated that if the real issues were 
put before the public at large, they would 
overwhelmingly support continuation of 
the system. 

Ray Haynes, secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, told the 
conference that there would be no indus- 
trial peace in British Columbia until such 
time as unions are accepted as an integral 
part of society, and that the first step in 
that direction would be for all concerned 
to listen to labour’s arguments against 
injunctions. 

An injunction banning picketing, Mr. 
Haynes noted, has never helped to bring 
any strike or lockout to a conclusion — 
at least, not a negotiated conclusion. “At 
best,” he said, “all an injunction does is 
prolong a dispute. Injunctions were in- 
tended to maintain the status quo. The 
results are the opposite in labour dis- 
putes.” They result in defeats for the 
unions, the firing of workers, and the 
smashing of unions. 

Mr. Haynes was particularly critical of 
the ex parte injunction, arguing that it 
places undue pressure on court judges to 
make quick decisions on complaints of 
one party without any rebuttal from the 
other in a dispute. 

‘When a judge is asked to make a de- 
cision granting an injunction,” said Mr. 
Haynes, “he is actually being asked to 
decide victory or defeat on issues of social 
import on the terms of legal procedures 
and outdated precedents.” 

Tom Berger, a labour lawyer and a 
member of the British Columbia Legisla- 
tive Assembly, charged that B.C. labour 
legislation has curtailed personal freedom. 
He believes that injunctions should be ap- 
plied in some cases, but that the ex parte 
injunction should be removed from labour 
disputes. 

“The first few days of a labour dispute 
are usually critical,” said Mr. Berger. “The 
conduct of some employers bears testi- 
mony to this. After receiving an injunc- 
tion, it is rare for them to take a case any 
further... . With an ex parte injunction, 
the employer has what he wants without 
having to prove his case.” 

A plea for the early establishment of a 
new labour relations board that would 
sort out labour problems, was entered by 
Mr. Berger. 

B. W. F. McLoughlin, a representative 
of the legal profession, pointed out that 
the courts have bent over backwards to 


PARLIAMENT 


Bill C-231, “to define and implement 
a national transportation policy for Can- 
ada, to amend the Railway Act and other 
acts, etc. (L.G., Oct. 19667p. 361), was 
given third reading on January 27 (Han- 
sard 12364), and received the Royal 
Assent on February 9 (p. 12855). 

The establishment of a Royal Commis- 
sion on the status of women, with Mrs. 
John Bird as chairman, was announced 
by the Prime Minister on February 3 (p. 
12613). The Commission was to “report 
on the status of women in Canada and 
to recommend what steps might be taken 
by the federal Government to ensure their 
equality with men in all aspects of Cana- 
dian society. 

“Effective March 1, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation will accept ap- 
plications from merchant builders for 
loans to be made in the period April 1 to 
May 31 inclusive, without a pre-sale re- 
quirement,” the Minister of Labour an- 
nounced in the House on January 30 (p. 
12381). He said that the program would 
be similar to the recent annual fall direct- 
lending arrangements that had been used 
to encourage winter construction and 
stabilize employment during the winter 
months. 


exercise care in the use of injunctions, 
and he expressed the opinion that neither 
management nor labour is lily-white in 
the injunction issue. 

“Some unions,” said Mr. McLoughlin, 
‘will cheerfully ignore the law; be ready 
to accept whatever penalties result, in the 
hope of gaining some economic advan- 
tage in the bargaining. 

“Some employers do the same. To deal 
with these irresponsible persons on both 
sides, the injunction, and often the ex 
parte injunction, must be available. . . .” 

Jack A. Moore, director of Western 
Canadian Regional Council No. 1, Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), told the conference, “If we 
can come to an understanding, we can 
maybe exert enough influence on the 
Government to enact legislation to drive 
labour relations in this province into the 
Twentieth Century.” 

At the present time, he said, “we are 
trying to cope with 20th century problems 
with Nineteenth Century mechanisms, 
and injunctions are a 19th century mech- 
anism. As long as we run to the courts to 
get our chestnuts taken out of the fire, 
we will never have the kind of industrial 
peace we need to continue progress in 
this nation.” 
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Briefs to the Government 





Canadian Labour Congress 


In its annual brief to the Government, 
the Canadian Labour Congress referred 
to the “series of industrial disputes,” that 
had occurred in the period between 
presentation of the 1966 and the 1967 
briefs, and suggested that the reaction to 
the disputes “in Parliament and other 
quarters has led us to believe that there is 
still widespread ignorance of the nature 
of trade unions, and considerable preju- 
dice against them.” 

The Congress wondered why a state of 
shock was evident in certain quarters at 
the suggestion that trade unionists should 
seek substantial wage increases at a time 
when they accept with equanimity “the 
higher than average salary increases busi- 
ness executives have granted to them- 
selves,” and the record profits shown by 
Canadian corporations during the period. 
Surprise was also expressed by the Con- 
gress over the fact that those who “ought 
to know better” were outraged that trade 
unionists should use strikes in order to 
achieve wage gains. 

The CLC lamented that the present 
government “has seen fit to use the coer- 
cive powers of the state to force striking 
workers back to work on one occasion, 
and to use the threat of such powers in a 
number of others. . . . We believe very 
strongly that it is no solution to industrial 
disputes for your government to restrict 
or deny to workers the right to withdraw 
their labour, and to compel them to work 
against their will. That is a formula famil- 
iar to every authoritarian government the 
world over, but one that is inconceivable 
here. 


Government’s “Task Force” 


Reference was made in the brief to the 
Government’s appointment of the “Task 
Force” to study labour relations legisla- 
tion. This drew the complaint from the 
Congress that there was no member of 
labour or management included in the 
makeup of the group, and the suggestion 
that “rather than a change in legislation, 
the need is for a more genuine acceptance 
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of trade unions and the role they play in 
a free society.” 

The Congress declared that “it is 
natural and inevitable that trade unions 
should exploit their advantage of rela- 
tively good times in order to obtain higher 
wages. If they failed to do so, they could 
hardly justify their continued existence. 
Yet, this very legitimate function is being 
disputed and denied. There apparently is 
no proper time when trade unions should 
seek wage increases.” 

Both the Government and the people 
of Canada “must face up to the inevitable 
fact that the trade unions will continue to 
press for wage increases, and that they 
will engage in strike action, if necessary, 
in order to achieve their objectives.” 

Referring to the Government’s respon- 
sibility to public interest and international 
trade relations, the CLC stated that the 
Government also has “a role to play in 
the development of mature labour rela- 
tions in Canada,” and that doing that 
properly “may enable you to carry out 
your other responsibilities more success- 
fully.” 


Canada’s Economy 


The brief described the economy of 
Canada as being “in a very precarious 
state,’ and went on to state the CLC’s 
belief that, “in the absence of corrective 
economic measures, there is every likeli- 
hood that our nation’s birthday (referring 
to Centennial Year) will be marred by an 
increase in the level of unemployment, 
and possibly by a trend toward the slug- 
gish rates of growth and high levels of 
unemployment that plagued the economy 
from 1957/10: 1962.) 

To support its claim, the Congress sug- 
gested that there is evidence of a slowing 
of the growth of the gross national prod- 
uct, a dramatic decline in the number of 
new housing starts, and forecasts of a 
decline in investment. 

On an optimistic note, however, the 
Congress pointed out that “we are con- 
fident that the levelling off in. . . rate of 


economic growth forecast for 1967 need 
not necessarily be the harbinger of a pro- 
longed recession in the Canadian econ- 
omy, provided that the appropriate ex- 
pansionary policies are enacted soon 
enough.” 

Appropriate expansionary policies, the 
CLC submitted, would be a critical evalu- 
ation of the level of construction expendi- 
tures, elimination of the 11 per cent tax 
on building materials, immediate action 
towards expansion of social security pro- 
grams, and easing of monetary restric- 
tions. 


Labour Board Representation 


A firm stand was indicated by the Con- 
gress in its brief “against any reduction in 
its representation on the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, and against interference 
with national collective bargaining units.” 

Referring to attempts allegedly being 
made by the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions to change the makeup of 
the Board, the CLC stated: “We do not 
propose to accede to any change in the 
composition of the Board which would 
reduce the number of Congress nominees 
and add to that of the Confederation. 

“We say this secure in the knowledge 
that we are indisputably the major trade 
union centre, not only in Canada as a 
whole, but in the province of Quebec as 
well. The Congress alone has members in 
every part of Canada. We do not pro- 
pose to subordinate ourselves to a minor 
organization, merely to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of its leaders.” 

Acceptance of the CNTU’s alleged 
efforts to change bargaining relationships 
would mean “a disintegration of national 
collective bargaining relationships, and 
their transformation into a system alien to 
this country.” The Congress concluded 
with the assertion that “we have no in- 
tention of submitting to any move in this 
direction.” 

The Congress expressed the belief that 
the Government’s decision to abandon 

Continued on page 256 
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Canadian Railway Labour 


Executives’ Association 


In their annual brief to the federal 
Government, February 9, the Canadian 
Railway Labour Executives’ Association 
expressed disappointment that the Gov- 
ernment had not accepted the Freedman 
recommendations (L.G., Jan.-Feb. 1966, 
p. 4). “We are aware that you have ap- 
pointed a ‘task force’ to examine Indus- 
trial Relations,” the brief said. “In all 
sincerity, we look upon this action as a 
postponement of the necessity of taking 
a decision. All the praise that was directed 
towards Mr. Justice Freedman and his re- 
port are meaningless in view of the deci- 
sion to establish the ‘task force’.” 

The brief, read by J. A. Huneault, Vice- 
president, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, pointed out that since 
1963 the railway unions had made re- 
peated representation to the Government 
concerning the inadequacy of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. They were becoming increasingly 
alarmed at the gap in the Act that made it 
possible for management to unilaterally 
impose changes in working conditions 
during the life of a collective agreement. 

“Our fears were justified, as evidenced 
by the legislation last September that 
brought an end to the legal strike of rail- 
way employees before an agreement was 
reached.” The brief further argued that 
compulsory arbitration would be “un- 
justifiable discrimination against labour in 
a democratic society,” and would not 
bring an end to strikes, but would make 
them just illegal. Final and binding arbi- 
tration negates the purpose of collective 
bargaining, the brief said, and represents 
a retrograde step in industrial relations in 
Canada. 

The brief expressed approval of the 
principle of Bill C-231. “We have con- 
sistently advocated the need for a national 
transportation policy in Canada.” The 
Association reminded the Prime Minister 
that on December 2, 1966, it had written 
to him and to all members of Parliament 
about the lack of responsibility for rail- 
way employees who could suffer the ad- 
verse consequences of the legislation. 
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The Association pointed out that al- 
though Bill C-120, which preceded the 
present bill, did not provide for an amend- 
ment to Section 182 of the Railway Act, 
it did consider remunerating railway em- 
ployees for any financial loss caused by 
change of residence. “We expressed the 
view to the Standing Committee in a let- 
ter dated March 15, 1965 that the amend- 
ment fell pitifully short of our request and 
indeed of (their) own recommendation.” 

The Association’s brief also recom- 
mended: 

—that the Government provide, through 
Bill C-231, for an amendment to Sec- 
tion 182 of the Railway Act to ensure 
the rights of railway employees in case 
of abandonment, merger between rail- 
ways, closing of terminals, introduction 
of run-throughs and other changes; 

—that the compensatory provisions of the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific 
Act be incorporated into the Railway 
Act, to provide compensation as a 
criterion to be used by the Transport 
Commission; 

—that in view of the possibility of joint 
operating rights, a provision be written 
into Bill C-231 that would guarantee 
the right of employees to negotiate for 
a fair and reasonable share of employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The brief asked also that the Govern- 
ment: 

—incorporate into the Canada Labour 
(Safety) Code the standards set out in 
the present Sanitary Code; 

—increase the basic exemptions provided 
for by the Estate Tax Act to $100,000; 

—afford greater income tax relief to per- 
sons in the lower income brackets; 

— increase the yearly grants to the Rail- 
way Grade Crossing Fund; 

—permit legal lotteries for allocation to 
social services by amending the Crimi- 
nal Code; 

—follow a policy of maintaining Seaway 
user charges at a level that will meet 
current and future operating costs, and 
provide for needed expansion and 
modernization of the Seaway system. 


In addition to Prime Minister Lester B. 
Pearson, the Government was represented 
at the hearing by Hon. John R. Nicholson, 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. Mac- 
Eachen, Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, Hon. Arthur Laing, Minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration, Hon. J. W. 
Pickersgill, Minister of Transport, Hon. 
C. M. Drury, Minister of Industry and 
Minister of Defence Production, Hon. 
John J. Connolly, Minister without Port- 
folio, Hon. Walter L. Gordon, and Mr. 
Bryce Mackasey, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour. 


The Government’s 
Reply 


In replying to the submission by the 
Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association, the Minister of Labour re- 
futed the suggestion that “the Govern- 
ment paid lip service to the Freedman 
Report.” He acknowledged the Associa- 
tion’s concern with certain inadequacies 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the new work- 
ing conditions induced by technological 
change in the railway industry. 

He said that the Freedman Report 
recommended voluntary agreement be- 
tween labour and management groups 
“wherever possible” to discuss changes in 
working conditions. He remarked that it 
was encouraging to observe the number 
of negotiations and conciliation board 
proceedings initiated during the six 
months following the tabling of the Freed- 
man Report. 

Mr. Nicholson reminded the Associa- 
tion that the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen had a firm commitment from 
management that no run-throughs would 
be introduced without prior discussion 
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Collective Agreements in Manufacturing 


Vacation and Holiday Provisions 


A study of 25 main types of provisions 
contained in collective agreements cover- 
ing bargaining units of 1,000 or more 
employees in all Canadian industries ex- 
cept construction and railway transport 
was published in two parts in the October 
and November 1966 issues of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE (p. 564 and 640). 

The first part of that study showed that 
of the total number of 188 agreements 
covering 505,400 employees, 94 agree- 
ments covering 249,120 employees were 
in manufacturing industry. A second study 
dealing separately with manufacturing 
only, based on the same survey as the pre- 
vious general study, has now been com- 
pleted, and the findings will be analysed 
in this and in the May issue of the 
GAZETTE. 

As in Part I of the previous study, the 
agreement provisions examined in_ this 
issue will be those dealing with paid va- 
cations and paid holidays. Tables on these 
provisions are included, as well as two 
other tables showing the scope of the 
study by province and by month of expiry 
of agreement. 

In the May issue, the subjects covered 
will be compensation for work on paid 


spent on grievance work or in the negotia- 
tion of collective agreements, and paid 
bereavement leave. A number of miscel- 
laneous provisions will also be examined. 


The findings of this survey are set 
out in the accompanying tables and in 
those that will be published in the next 
issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

The agreements used in the survey 
are the same as those used in the pre- 
vious study, “Collective Agreements 
in Industry,” (L.G., Oct. 1966, p. 564 
and L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 640), except 
that only those in the manufacturing 
industrial group were included. 

The study was made by Ross Charl- 
ton, Barry Maloney, and Daniel Stace 
of the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department, under the super- 
vision of Felix Quinet, Chief, Collec- 
tive Bargaining Division. 

In a few cases where the language 
used in the agreements left some doubt 
as to its meaning, the provisions could 
only be classified subject to the proviso 
that they may be open to other inter- 
pretations as well. 


Part | : 


Among the main findings concerning 
the provisions dealt with in the present 
issue were the following: 

—of the 94 agreements covering 249,120 
employees, only one affecting 1,990 
employees failed to mention a provision 
for paid vacation of more than one 
week; and all but three, covering 5,310 
employees, provided for a two-week 
vacation after various lengths of service; 

—all but seven of the 94 agreements pro- 
vided for a three-week vacation; and all 
but 19, covering 47,160 workers, pro- 
vided for a paid vacation of four weeks; 

—a five-week vacation was provided for 
in only 15 of the 94 agreements; 

—some form of “extended” vacation, such 
as “supplementary vacations,” or “pre- 
retirement vacations,” was provided for 
in 12 agreements covering 13 per cent 
of the employees; 

—in all the agreements, there was pro- 
vision for paid holidays, four days a 
year being the minimum number and 
13 days the maximum; eight days was 
the commonest number; 

—71 of the agreements covering 71 per 
cent of the employees applied to bar- 
gaining units in Ontario and Quebec, 

















holidays, shift premiums, call-in pay numbering 38 and 33 in each province 
guarantees, pay for union officials for time respectively. 
Month of Expiry 
1965 1966 1967 1968 
Agree- Employees Agree- Employees Agree- Employees Agree- Employees 
ments Covered ments Covered ments Covered ments Covered 

VanATy Aare es es Oe = = = = — — 1 1,700 
Hebnuanyes sare: core ee ee eee ieee 2 7,550 6 11,450 1 1,000 3 4,880 
MaTChy ato k he Nene sauna ae — — 3 9,660 3 3,490 ae 
No See RO eens ati ae eth 6 10,670 2 2,600 6 13,150 5 7,570 
Ny Ec 2 ee CG eI, eg ea Oe. 3 4,350 1 1,200 1 1,730 — = 
ANUS, el Sard oe A. Mie Re ae AL 2 6,330 6 34,390 2 3,980 — =: 
ullbiges\. = ere en pee ees BAe cae Len ee Mee — = 5 28,020 1 1,000 1 1,210 
IATIOUSE Rete sn ti ee gk Re 1 1,200 yD, 2,100 3 7,100 —- — 
SEPteMMber nike Seg et ek hw ees we at 2 2,340 l 1,990 a a 
OCLODSE tierce oo re ele ee Mae 2 2,040 1 1,300 2 16,800 aa = 
INO VEMILDET Renee Aoi ie tk he ee 1 1,130 a= — 4 16,100 = ay 
BPECeMPCh ec, ee ee le ls 4 5,990 4 9,070 i 26,030 — a 

‘TLR EVA) Lovee” sea ls ce A ee 21 39,260 32 102,130 31 92,370 10 15,360 
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Paid Vacations 


Employees Covered 


No. % 
1,990 1 
247,130 99 





Agreements 
No. % 
General 
INO PLO VISION ma s.44s5 ss. 1 1 
Provision for more than 
ONERWECK ta tee tne 93 99 
TRON UNE: pene ree ares 94 100 


*Provisions under which entitlement to time off does not match the 


249,120 100 


amount of vacation pay were tabulated on the basis of vacation pay. 

















Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
Two Weeks 
PNOUDLOVISIONi tne 3 3 S10 2 
After: 
LY Cel Dome atte: oe hoe ree 33 BS 134,080 54 
(dE mMOnthS ee ee ee 3 3 7,550 3 
DEY CATS setulae. ates nove 10 20,530 
BEV CATS Gees. seer scene ese 26 28 44,030 18 
AG CAT Set tanec an hies ea ete. 2 2 3,670 1 
eV CATS Auer cen eammer ech 18 19 33,950 14 
BL OWA Lee on tee nen 94 100 249,120 100 
Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
Three Weeks 
ORDO VISION meee ee i 8 24,990 10 
After: 
URLODS sy Catster ee 5 5 19,660 8 
DEY CALS tate es ae ee 11 1D) 61,590 24 
EC OLOWVCALSt ae a ee eee 6 6 9,360 4 
HOROMIA yeatS eee. ee BW 55) 104,700 42 
CSttop2 Onyeatss ere 13 14 28,820 12 
BL OTA Ties eae ee te 94 100 249,120 100 

















Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
Four Weeks 
INO} DEOVISIO Teneo ene 19 20 47,160 19 
After: 
LOOM Sy Calisware.ceener ee 11 12 46,260 19 
2OWVCATSeeee tees een 32 34 95,760 38 
DGtOM Say Cal See eee 10 11 24,180 10 
DO! VCALS rete eee me ce. 18 19 26,010 10 
AOL CALS ecg ae eee eer, 4 4 9,750 4 
OTA rae ee eres 94 100 249,120 100 
Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
Five Weeks 
IN OF DROVISTOR were eee 79 84 211,370 85 
After: 
DOV CALS sy een at 9 10 16,240 7 
DiS CALS ee ate eee nee ea 1 1 1,300 — 
BOLV CATS see eeeten oo. ea 5 5 20,210 8 
“OTA Te eee tee cee tes 94 100 249,120 100 


The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 








Agreements Employees Covered 
No. To No. % 
Extended Vacation* 
INOEDROVISION ere eee 82 87 217,490 87 
Provision for some form of 
extended vacation............ 12 13 31,630 3} 
OPAL ce aie ene ee Bee eee 94 100 249,120 100 





*Includes such provisions as “supplementary vacations”’, 


5° (ee. 


pre-retire- 


ment vacations’’, extended vacations in designated year of service, etc. 





Paid Holidays 











Days a Year Agreements Employees Covered 

No. % No. % 

NOMDLOVISION pes ees — — == = 
SIR OMICRE BORNE 8 8 soe. nero te 10 11 28,660 12 
RM ie 2 e S  caectunt ins Aa ee 41 43 87,930 B35 
SR ie tw AE 28 30 77,640 31 
ROMO RLS oh tethid tote 2 S500 ee eae 11 12, 45,570 18 
‘ONS eee ee 4 4 9,320 4 
BLOsEA ieee ee epe ea cnc 94 100 249,120 100 


*Includes provisions for extra pay feature. 


) 
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By Province 








Province Agreements Employees Covered 

No. % No. % 

INevouind andes eens 2 2 3,200 
INO Vas COLA see ree D, 2: 3,900 2 
Ouebecess te. ae renee ees 33 35) 69,590 28 
OntariOw fase ee 38 40 107,100 43 
British Columbiaees ee 9 10 43,890 18 
More than one province........ 10 11 21,440 8 
TORAL a ae ae 94 100 249,120 100 
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Adjustment to Change 


The Economic Council of Canada has recommended a bread program 


of labour-management co-operation for the solution of unemployment problems 


arising from technological changes in industry 


The importance of encouraging tech- 
nological improvement, and at the same 
time the need to prevent the hardships it 
causes to individuals from falling too 
heavily on those directly affected, is em- 
phasized in A Declaration on Manpower 
Adjustments to Technological and Other 
Change, recently issued by the Economic 
Council of Canada. 

Appended to the declaration, besides 
the names of the chairman and vice-chair- 
man, are the names, occupations and offi- 
cial designations of all the members of 
the Council, among which are representa- 
tives of business concerns, trade unions, 
farmers’ organizations, two universities, 
and a consumers’ organization. 

“History shows that in the long run 
technological development increases em- 
ployment, incomes and living standards. 
It creates new jobs and new occupations 
through new processes and new products. 
It offers the possibility of shorter working 
hours with more leisure time and easier 
work,” the Council says in pointing out 
the benefits of technological improvement. 


Keeping Pace 


It also refers to the particular impor- 
tance of keeping pace with technological 
developments in the case of a country like 
Canada, with its open economy and its 
heavy dependence on exports. “If we fall 
behind technologically, the Canadian 
economy will suffer; we will be unable to 
maintain our competitive position and 
achieve full employment and _ strong 
economic growth.” 

The main concern of the declaration, 
however, is to suggest ways and means 
by which those employees who are dis- 
placed by technological change can be 
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found, or helped to find, other satisfactory 
jobs. The Council recommends “a range 
of adjustment methods and procedures 
which have been successfully tested in 
many situations involving change.” These 
recommendations set out the part that 
should be played by government, labour 
and management, the need for manpower 
planning, and describe certain “Agreed 
Methods of Adjustment to Change.” 

“A basic role of government is to con- 
tribute through appropriate policies to a 
high level of over-all demand in the eco- 
nomy. This is necessary if we are to 
achieve full employment. Without these 
conditions, it would be difficult if not vir- 
tually impossible . . . for labour and man- 
agement to effectively assist employees 
displaced by technological and other in- 
novations. ...” 

But even under conditions of full em- 
ployment, displaced manpower cannot be 
sure of finding alternative employment 
without help, and it is there that labour 
and management have important responsi- 
bilities. The measures that should be taken 
by them include counselling, training an? 
retraining of the employees affected, and 
their transfer to other jobs within or with- 
out the plant. These measures require the 
co-operation of labour and management, 
and in this regard, joint labour-manage- 
ment committees functioning throughout 
the year are recommended. 


Manpower Planning 


In putting into effect measures of man- 
power adjustment, the importance of man- 
power planning well in advance of ex- 
pected changes is emphasized. The success 
of these measures is largely dependent 
upon it, and such planning might be 


among the functions of a joint labour- 
management committee, the declaration 
suggests. 

“Some believe that discussions or nego- 
tiations between the parties should not be 
limited to the consequences of change, but 
should also concern change itself. How- 
ever, this question of negotiating change 
does not come within the framework of 
this declaration. .. .” 


Methods of Adjustment 


Among the ‘“‘agreed methods of adjust- 
ment to change”, the Council places ad- 
vance notice of change first. Such notice 
should be given as early as possible—three 
months being the minimum if the changes 
are “of material significance” — and it 
should explain the expected effects on 
manpower. “Advance notice, to be effec- 
tive as an initial step prior to the selection 
of actual programs of adjustment, must 
be given to the local union or unions, to 
the joint labour-management committee, 
where it exists, and to the employees 
affected. Only then can the adjustment 
process be arranged through the co-ordi- 
nated efforts of the employer and the 
union or unions. When the adjustment to 
change requires the use of public pro- 
grams, advance notice should also be 
given to such public authorities as re- 
quitede, 2-8 

Taking advantage of attrition of the 
labour force is one of the most valuable 
ways of minimizing the effect of displace- 
ments. Instead of hiring new employees 
to take the place of those who have left, 
persons who face layoff may be put into 
the vacant places. Normal attrition may 
be hastened in some cases by the device 
of early retirement of those who, for 
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health or other reasons, find it difficult to 
continue working until normal retirement 
age. 

One way of making use of advance 
manpower planning is “the use of trans- 
fers within the same firm to prevent loss 
of employment due to technological or 
other change.” In some cases, retraining 
may be needed to enable such transfers 
to be made. “Where the departmental 
seniority system is a serious hindrance to 
transfers, labour and management should 
seek a change to a form of plant-wide 
seniority. ... 

“In the case of multi-plant companies, 
the problem of transfer may be alleviated 
by inter-plant mobility. Inter-plant trans- 
fers can, however, become complicated 
when different unions represent workers 
in different plants, and where one union 
holds separate contracts for different 
plants. .. . There must be a high degree 
of co-operation among different unions 
and between unions and management, in 
order to modify the seniority structure and 
thus permit the necessary degree of 
flexibility.” 


Training and Retraining 


The most difficult problem in training 
or retraining is that many workers lack 
the necessary basic education and _ tech- 
nical training. In spite of the expansion 
of training programs in recent years, es- 
pecially by the government, the opportuni- 
ties provided are not being sufficiently 
exploited, the Council said. Too many 
workers, unions, and managements do not 
know of, or do not know how to take 
advantage of, the facilities that exist for 
setting up training programs in industry. 


Portability of Pension Rights 


“There is a vital need to increase pen- 
sion portability in order to increase the 
potential mobility of workers in an age 
when technological and other change is 
making mobility more important than 
ever before. . .. Vesting of pension rights 
... tends to make the pension structure 
more flexible, thus increasing the poten- 
tial mobility of a worker... .” 


Financial Measures 


In cases where separation from the firm 
cannot be avoided, financial measures to 
ease such a separation are needed. These 
may take the form of severance pay, sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits or 
mobility allowances. 

“If severance pay is to be a useful ad- 
justment device, it must be reasonably sub- 
stantial, and there should be effective 
counselling on its use. . . . Supplementary 
unemployment benefits . . . can serve as a 
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useful device in aiding workers who may 
be unemployed for long periods before 
recall. In recent months, a governmental 
mobility allowances program has been in 
operation. .. . Labour and management 
have a responsibility to see that workers 
are fully informed on how to get such 
assistance... . 


Co-ordination of Measures 


Improved placement facilities, training 
and retraining programs, and mobility 
assistance programs give federal and pro- 
vincial governments the means to support 
and complement the adjustment measures 
that are within the scope of labour and 


management, but “co-ordination of all 
these activities is essential.” 

“The increasing availability of, and 
improvements in public labour market 
programs through the new Canada Man- 
power Division of the federal Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, and pro- 
vincial programs, should considerably re- 
duce adjustment burdens on the private 
parties.” But the declaration said that, to 
ensure that adjustment problems are not 
dealt with in piecemeal fashion, govern- 
ments, labour and management must act 
in concert in order that public and private 
measures may be used together in the 
most suitable way. 


Labour Unions, Collective Bargaining 


And Inflation 


“There is little evidence supporting the 
view that collective bargaining in Canada 
is an initiator of inflation,’ said Dr. 
George Saunders, Director of the Labour 
department’s Economics and Research 
Branch (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 708), in an 
address to the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
gress of the Commerce Students of Que- 
bec, in December. He told the Congress 
that recent collective bargaining experi- 
ence seemed to indicate that, in periods 
of rising economic activity, collective bar- 
gaining had the effect of holding down 
wages. 


In his address, Dr. Saunders discussed 
the role of collective bargaining in the 
development of inflation. He noted that 
collective bargaining applied to only a 
limited part of the Canadian labour force, 
unlike many European countries where 
the whole work force is unionized, and 
collective bargaining is highly centralized. 
In Canada, three quarters of the labour 
force is not unionized, and it has its wages 
and working conditions settled outside of 
collective bargaining. 


“In recent years, wages and salaries in 
these non-union sectors have been rising 
at a faster rate than in union sectors.” Dr. 
Saunders explained this relative behaviour 
in terms of supply and demand factors. 
The services of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, most of whom are union mem- 
bers subject to collective bargaining, are 
in relative abundance, whereas the ser- 
vices of professional and _ technical 
workers, who are largely unorganized, are 
in great demand. 


Dr. Saunders noted that the union sec- 
tor of the Canadian economy is a key 
one because it involves manufacturing, 


forestry, mining, building construction, 
utilities and transportation. “If collective 
bargaining is successful in pushing up 
costs in this sector . . . these costs would 
be reflected in the prices of the variety of 
products [of] Canadian industry.” 

Dr. Saunders noted further that the so- 
called inflationary wage settlements oc- 
curred in sectors where competitive forces 
are weak, such as air, rail, truck and water 
transportation firms, which enjoy mo- 
nopolistic or oligopolistic market posi- 
tions. He suggested that much of what 
was negotiated was simply a “catching 
up” to current standards. “The tough bar- 
gaining and strikes that have accompanied 
many of the large settlements of the past 
year, therefore, may reflect not so much 
the size of the settlements, but rather 
their timing. In any event, the increasing 
rate of wages we are now observing is 
neither a unique phenomenon restricted 
to the collective bargaining sector nor to 
this period of business activity.” 

Dr. Saunders emphasized the impor- 
tance of market forces in influencing 
wages. He found it difficult to accept the 
notion that collective bargaining played a 
role that was significantly greater than the 
role played by other factors of the infla- 
tionary process in the Canadian setting. 
“We may find a high correlation between 
the extent of collective bargaining and 
wage behaviour, but this may be because 
unionism tends to be concentrated in 
highly productive, high-wage-paying in- 
dustries. There are numerous examples of 
highly organized industries, such as cloth- 
ing and textiles, in which wages are low 
compared with those of other equally well 
organized industries, such as automobiles 
and steel.” 
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CCA 49th Annual Meeting 
Unity in 
the 
Construction 


Industry 


The need to achieve greater unity 
among construction associations was one 
of the principal topics discussed at the 
49th annual meeting of the Canadian 
Construction Association held in Toronto, 
January 20 to 25. “If employees can go 
and get a union certified to represent 
them, why shouldn’t contractors be able 
to go and get an association to represent 
them? It might equalize bargaining power 
on the two sides of the bargaining table,” 
said Dr. John Crispo, Director of the 
Centre for Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in a progress report 
on the “Canadian Inquiry on Construction 
Labour Relations,” which was commis- 
sioned as a Centennial Project by the 
OCGAS 

The report consists of 14 topics con- 
cerning several aspects of the construction 
industry and its labour relations. Many of 
the individual topics included in the re- 
port are centred on the whole question 
of the bargaining process in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Dr. Crispo charged that one of the 
major problems facing the construction 
industry was the lack of solidarity among 
associations in settling union disputes. The 
Associations in most localities are prac- 
tically powerless, he said. He cited the 
example of the recent strikes in the meat- 
packing industry to show how firms were 
making separate settlements with unions 
in order to take advantage of competitors’ 
difficulties. 

Other reports on this topic will include 
a study on Labour Relations Acts in this 
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Peter D. Dalton 


—Photo by Ashley and Crippen 








Peter D. Dalton Named CCA President 


The Canadian Construction As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting in 
Toronto, elected Peter D. Dalton, 
President of Dalton Engineering 
and Construction Co. Ltd., as its 
president for 1967. 

Mr. Dalton is past President of 
the Ontario General Construction 
Association and of the Toronto 
Construction Association. He is also 
the employers’ delegate to the Na- 
tional Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council. 

He graduated from McGill Uni- 
versity in 1928 with a degree in En- 
gineering. In 1940, he founded the 
Dalton Engineering and Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd. Mr. Dalton succeeds 
Armand Trottier, President of 
Philippe Trottier, Inc., who is now 
the Immediate Past President of the 
CCA. 





country, under the direction of Dr. A. W. 
R. Carrothers, Dean of the Faculty of 
Law of the University of Western On- 
tario; a study of technological changes in 
industry, prepared by the National Re- 
search Council; and a study of the build- 
ing trade unions’ problem of jurisdictional 
disputes. Dr. Crispo told the group that 
Abbé G. Dion, Faculty of Social Sciences 
of Laval University, who is a fellow-mem- 
ber of the federal Task Force on Labour 
Relations, “is looking at the causes and 
consequences of jurisdictional disputes, 
at various approaches that can be taken to 
try to minimize these disputes and, where 
they break out, to try to deal with them.” 

Dr. Crispo went on to discuss a study 
being made on manpower forecasting 
supervised by K. V. Pankhurst, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. 
“They are going to be looking at the need 
for a manpower forecast, which is pretty 
obvious if you are worried about training 
and filling needs in the future.” 

He also outlined some of the problems 
and factors that complicate labour re- 
lations in the construction industry. Craft 
fragmentation among the trades, whereby 
each trade does a relatively minor piece 
of the total work, is one of these factors. 
He cited a lack of job security as one of 
the major environmental problems. 

The problem of attitudes on both 
sides was also discussed by Dr. Crispo. 
“[Among employees], there is really no 
loyalty toward the individual firm.” Con- 
tractors make deals with unions, he said, 
but cannot make deals with fellow con- 


tractors, because of either lack of trust or 
fear of the combines investigation branch 
(Investigation and Research, Combines 
Branch, Department of the Registrar 
General). 


Presidential Address 


In his presidential address, Armand 
Trottier discussed construction unity, As- 
sociation unity and Canadian unity. “The 
CCA personifies construction unity at the 
national level for the firms in our mem- 
bership representing on a widespread basis 
the various major aspects of the construc- 
tion industry — and all on an equal basis. 
It is also a good example of Association 
unity, for its membership includes nearly 
one hundred associations. And it is a good 
example of Canadian unity, for this mem- 
bership is built up from all of our ten 
provinces, and has agreed to policies and 
programs on a nation-wide basis.” 

A panel addressed the general session 
of the CCA on the subject of “Construc- 
tion Prospects, 1967-1970.” Dr. J. Ji 
Deutsch, chairman of the Economic 
Council of Canada, told the delegates that 
the construction industry has been an in- 
dustry of particular interest to the Council. 
“There are very few countries in the world 
where the construction industry is as im- 
portant as it is in Canada. In Canada, we 
are great users of capital, and capital ex- 
pansion investment plays a very large role 
in our development.” 

Dr. Deutsch went on to say that in 1963 
he projected a need to increase the volume 

Continued on page 240 
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Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1965 


The scope of the annual survey was extended to include employees of federal and provincial governments, 


hospitals and water transport 


Health benefit plans cover 86 per cent of non-office, and 93 per cent of office workers 


A large majority of the employees in 
establishments included in the May 1965 
survey of working conditions conducted 
by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the federal Department of Labour were 
covered by some type of health benefit 
plan. Plans of this kind applied to 86 per 
cent of the non-office employees and 93 
per cent of the office workers. 

In the following analysis, the percent 
coverage of health benefit plans refers to 
the number of persons employed by estab- 
lishments reporting the plan as a percent- 
age of the total number of employees 
covered by the survey. This is not neces- 
sarily the same as the number of em- 
ployees that actually participate in such 
plans — in some cases an establishment 
may have a plan of the kind, but some of 
the employees may not be covered by it. 

The survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment in May each year is the most exten- 
sive review of working conditions in 
Canada: the report on the 1965 survey is 
based on information obtained from 
nearly 21,000 returns from employers 
with a total of 2,928,985 employees on 
May 1 of that year—only a little short of 
40 per cent of the labour force. 

This total was made up of 1,976,551 
non-office, and 952,434 office employees. 
Comparable figures for the 1964 report 
were a total of 2,341,647 employees, com- 
prising 1,622,929 non-office, and 718,718 
office workers. 

The total number of employees covered 
in 1965 was thus 587,338 greater than the 
number covered in the 1964 survey. This 
increase was accounted for mainly by the 
inclusion in 1965, for the first time, of 
employees of federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, hospitals, water transportation 
and service incidental to water transpor- 
tation. Before 1965, the only government 
employees covered were those of munici- 
pal public works departments. 

The main non-agricultural industries 
still not included in the survey are forestry, 
construction, and education. 
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NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Health benefit plans, the survey 
showed, covered 86 per cent of the 1,976,- 
551 non-office employees in 20,592 re- 
porting units. Major medical services only 
were provided by plans covering 20 per 
cent of the employees. Plans providing 
specified basic benefits only covered 36 
per cent of the workers, and 30 per cent 
came under plans that provided a com- 
bination of major medical and specified 
benefits. 


The main types of benefits provided, 


“Working Conditions in Canadian 
Industry, 1965, prepared by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, has just been 
issued. This report gives the most re- 
cent available information on such 
working conditions as: hours of work, 
frequency of pay days, reporting pay, 
minimum call-out pay, statutory holi- 
days, vacations with pay, health bene- 
fit plans, number of employees covered 
by collective agreements, uniforms, 
and club and association membership 
fees. 

The report is in two parts, the first 
one covering non-office, and the second 
office employees. Both parts are pre- 
sented on a geographical and an indus- 
trial basis. The information on each 
item of working conditions is first 
given for the industrial composite for 
Canada and for each province, and 
then separately for each of the indus- 
trial groups into which the survey is 
divided. 

The information contained in the 
report was obtained from the Depart- 
ment’s annual survey of working con- 
ditions conducted at May 1, 1965, 
based on almost 21,000 reports from 
employers with a total of 2,928,985 
employees. 

The bilingual report, price 75 cents, 
may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer, (Catalogue No. L2-15/1965). 


and the percentage of employees covered 
by each were: surgical and obstetrical, 84; 
physician’s care in hospital, 82; physician’s 
home and office calls, 73; special duty 
nursing care in hospital, 32; diagnostic, 
X-ray and laboratory services, 76; and 
prescribed drugs, 34. 

Sixty-four per cent of the plans were 
financed by employer and employees joint- 
ly, 14 per cent by the employer only, and 
8 per cent by the employees only. In plans 
covering 83 per cent of the employees, 
both the employees and their dependants 
were covered. 


By Province 


British Columbia led in the proportion 
of non-office employees covered by health 
benefit plans, with 94 per cent of the 183,- 
343 employees in the 2,085 units that 
reported. 

The lowest percentage of employees 
covered were: Saskatchewan, 33 per cent 
(this province has a government health 
plan); Prince Edward Island, 60; New- 
foundland, 65; and Nova Scotia, 75 per 
cent. In other provinces, the percentage 
covered ranged from 83 to 89. 


By Industry 


In manufacturing, 91 per cent of the 
922,557 employees covered by the survey 
came under health benefit plans. In some 
industries including natural gas, rubber 
footwear, tires and tubes, aircraft and 
parts, railway and rolling stock equip- 
ment, and railway transport, the coverage 
was complete. 

Industries with the smallest proportion 
of employees covered were: coal mining, 
25 per cent; clothing, 57 per cent; services 
incidental to water transportation, 59 per 
cent; laundries and dry cleaning, 58 per 
cent; investment and loan, 51 per cent; 
and restaurants, 48 per cent. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Of the 952,434 office employees in 
18,949 reporting units included in the sur- 
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vey, 93 per cent were covered by health 
benefit plans. Major medical service only 
was provided in plans covering 21 per cent 
of the employees in the survey, and the 
same percentage of the employees came 
within the scope of plans providing speci- 
fied basic benefits only. Plans in which a 
combination of major medical and speci- 
fied basic benefits were given covered 51 
per cent of the employees. 

The particular types of benefits pro- 
vided, and the percentages of employees 
covered by each type were: surgical and 
obstetrical, 93; physician’s care in hospi- 
tal, 91; physician’s home and office calls, 
86; special duty nursing care in hospital, 
61; diagnostic, X-ray and laboratory ser- 
vice, 86; and prescribed drugs, 62. 

Seventy-one per cent of the plans were 
paid for by the employer and the em- 
ployees jointly, 11 per cent by the em- 
ployer only, and 11 per cent by the em- 
ployees only. Both the employees and 
their dependants were covered in plans 
that included 92 per cent of the employees 
in the survey. 


By Province 


As with the non-office workers, British 
Columbia had the highest proportion of 
employees in the survey covered by 
health benefit plans, namely 98 per cent. 
In several other provinces, however, the 
coverage was almost as high, New Bruns- 
wick and Alberta having 97 per cent and 
Quebec 96 per cent. 

The lowest percentage covered was 
again in Saskatchewan, namely 46 per 
cent. In all other provinces the percentage 
was above 90, except in Newfoundland, 
with 88, and Prince Edward Island, with 
81 per cent. 


Health Benefit Plans in Canadian Industry, 1965 


Oe ee Ee Ss Ee eee eee eee 


Non-Office Office 
Employees Employees 
ee ee ee ee ee SS SSS ee 
No. No. 
SUIVEY COVETARE.........ccsececesseeesesesessesesecnenencsernencasscenensnescseasentesanseeenessicnneaes 1,976,551 952,434 
% % 
Have health benefit plan...........-.-.-ccec.-c2ncocestenceecvanencencsreeveossnseseereessnrerenne 86 93 
Types of plans 
Major medical provisions OMLY...............:::::sescseseseserecteeeteseteteerees 20 21 
Specified basic benefits OMlY...............cseececeeseseseseseseseseetenenentaeetstenaes 36 21 
Combination of major medical and specified benefits.................. 30 51 
Types of benefits 
Surgical and obstetrical...................sscsseeeeeeceeeseeeseseeseee cee eeneeneeeneety 84 93 
Physician’s care in hospital..................:cscscseseseseeeseesceeeseneneneneneaenenens 82 91 
Physician’s home and office calls..............-.::::::ceseseseseseeecseesenenesees 73 86 
Special duty nursing care in hospital..................::-eeeee 32 61 
Diagnostic, X-ray and laboratory services, €tC.............-..ee 76 86 
Prescribed: Ci cs cee eee eee rece eee ee ere ere eee 34 62 
Plans provide benefits for employees and dependents...................- 83 92 
Plans financed by 
Employer and employees jointly..............::::c:ssecesesesceseseeeeeseseeenenes 64 Wi 
Eimployer’ Only a stig soo sra ceca ee scenes ee eaceg encase terrae eaters 14 11 
Employees Only s.c.c5ccccccecot ce eoesee ste ceonseecee seven steer codentoatuess <osepranncnveneents 8 11 


ee ee 


Percentages shown are proportions of the number of employees covered by survey. 


By Industry 


The proportion of employees covered 
by health benefit plans of some kind was 
above 90 per cent in the great majority 
of industries, and it was 100 per cent in 
natural gas, rubber products, rubber foot- 
wear, tires and tubes, synthetic and silk 


textiles, primary iron and steel, aircraft 
and parts, railway and rolling stock equip- 
ment, railway transport, and banks. 

Coverage was lowest in: coal mining, 
22 per cent; clothing, 71 per cent; hos- 
pitals, 75 per cent; hotels, 73 per cent; 
restaurants, 56 per cent; and laundries 
and dry cleaning, 65 per cent. 





Engineers’ questions start course in cybernation 


The effects of the machine age on man 
are being studied at San José State Col- 
lege, San José, Calif. The course, Cyber- 
nation and Man, evolved from questions 
asked by senior engineering students over 
a period of several years. 

Some of these questions are: What are 
the relationships between automation and 
unemployment, automation and educa- 
tion? What bearing does the computer 
have on career planning? What of the 
population explosion and its effects on 
both advanced and emerging nations? Is 
there a manpower shortage or surplus on 
the horizon? Is a policy of “full employ- 
ment” realistic? Why credit the “man- 
hour” for increased productivity when the 
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machine plays the determining role? 


Do we have a technological problem 
because of the depletion of our physical 
natural resources? More mundanely — 
what approaches can we take to solve the 
increasing problems of traffic congestion, 
air and water pollution? What can we do 
to effect a more reasonable dissemination 
of our proliferating information? 


What will be the role of individual and 
collective man in a technological world? 
If not needed for gainful work, what is 
his purpose? And what is he to do with 
the time available to him? 


There are no simple solutions to the 
questions asked, the college said, and no 


single textbook to offer authority on the 
many questions still unanswered. The 
course is planned to encompass classroom 
instruction and demonstration, field trips 
to cybernated and automated establish- 
ments, and lectures by faculty members 
and guest speakers. Small group discus- 
sion seminars are also an important part 
of the course. 

First offered during the 1965 spring 
semester, the course was taken by 40 up- 
per division and graduate students from 
12 different majors. The college reported 
that because the students have evaluated 
the pilot study as one of the most signifi- 
cant courses of their college career, it will 
now become a regular offering. 
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Fourth Quarter, 1966 


Employment Fatalities in Canada 


The Canada Department of Labour 
has received reports on 217 employment 
fatalities that occurred in Canada during 
the fourth quarter of 1966. During the 
previous quarter, 354 fatalities were re- 
corded. This is 77 more than the pre- 
viously published total of 277 (LG. Jan; 
1967, p. 22). In the fourth quarter of last 
year, 341 fatalities were recorded — 56 
more than the preliminary figure of 285 
(E.G. Apr, 1966, p. 163): 

During the quarter under review, there 
were two multi-fatality accidents that 
brought death to 15 workmen. An explo- 
sion and fire, which devastated Poly- 
styrene Chemical Plant, Ville LaSalle, 
Que. in October, left 11 employees dead. 
Four bush workers drowned in the Mada- 
waska River near Renfrew, Ont. in 
November. 

Three industry divisions accounted for 
68.2 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* These were: construction, 24.9; 
transportation, 23.5; and manufacturing, 
19.8 per cent. The remaining 31.8 per 
cent were distributed in other industry 
divisions in this order: mining, 8.8; fores- 
try, 7.8; trade, 4.6; service 4.1; agricul- 
ture, 3.7; fishing, 1.8; and finance and 
public administration, 0.5 per cent each. 


The 25-44 age group accounted for 52.5 
per cent of the total number of fatalities. 
The remaining 47.5 per cent were dis- 
tributed in other age groups as follows: 
45-66, 28.1; 20-24, 12.0; over-65, 5.5; and 
14-19,.1.9. per cent. 

Two occupation divisions accounted for 
59.4 per cent of the total number of fatali- 
ties. These were: craftsmen, production 


process and related workers, 42.4; and 
transport and communication workers, 
17.0. The remaining 40.6 per cent were 
distributed in other occupation divisions 
in the following order: labourers, un- 
skilled workers (not-agricultural, logging, 
fishing, or mining), 8.8; loggers and re- 
lated workers, and miners, quarrymen and 
related workers, 6.5 each; managerial, 
and service and recreation occupations 
workers, 4.1 each; farmers and related 
workers, 3.7; professional and technical 
occupations workers, 2.3; fishermen, trap- 
pers and hunters, 1.8; clerical, and sales 
occupations workers, 1.4 each. 


Three accident-type categories ac- 
counted for 63.6 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities. These were: struck 
by different objects, 22.6; falls and slips, 
21.6; and collisions and derailments, 19.4. 
The remaining 36.4 per cent were dis- 
tributed in other accident-type categories 
as follows: caught in, on or between, 12.4; 
conflagrations, temperature extremes and 
explosions, 10.6; over-exertions, 4.6; in- 
halations, absorptions, and _ industrial 
diseases, 3.7; electric current, 2.8; miscel- 
laneous accidents, 1.8; and striking against 
or stepping on objects, 0.5 per cent. 


A cross-section analysis of the greatest 
concentration of fatalities reveals that the 
25-44 age group accounted for 59.3 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities that 
occurred in construction, 62.7 per cent in 
transportation, and 53.5 per cent in 
manufacturing industries. A similar cross- 
section examination of these industries to 
pinpoint the main concentration of fa- 
talities by occupation shows that crafts- 


men, production process and related 
workers accounted for 70.4 per cent of 
the total number of fatalities that occurred 
in construction, and 76.7 per cent in 
manufacturing. Transport and communi- 
cation workers accounted for 56.9 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities that 
occurred in transportation industries. 

An analysis of cross-classifications of 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 61.2 per cent of 
the fatalities in the category of being 
struck (by such objects as automobiles 
and trucks, falling trees and limbs, land- 
slides and cave-ins, tractors and loadmo- 
biles, trains and other railway vehicles) 
occurred in mining, manufacturing and 
transportation (20.4 per cent each). Of 
the 59.6 per cent of fatalities in the cate- 
gory of falls and slips (from scaffolds, 
stagings, buildings, roofs, towers, ladders 
and stairs, for example, and to different 
levels, such as into rivers, lakes, seas, 
harbours, holds of vessels, tanks, vats and 
kilns) 38.3 per cent occurred in construc- 
tion, and 21.3 per cent in transportation. 

Similarly, of the 73.8 per cent of fa- 
talities in the category of collisions, 
derailments and wrecks (that involved 
automobiles and trucks, railway trains, 
tractors and loadmobiles, aircraft, or other 
transportation agencies) 21.4 per cent 
occurred in construction, and 52.4 per 
cent in transportation. Further, of the 77.8 
per cent of fatalities in the category caught 
in, on or between (that involved tractors 
and loadmobiles, automobiles and trucks, 
hoisting and conveying apparatus, build- 
ings and structures, trains and other rail- 
way vehicles) 22.2 per cent occurred in 





The employment fatalities covered in this review involved 
persons gainfully employed, and occurred during the course 
of, or arose out of their employment, and included deaths 
resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch from reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 


*See Table H-1, p. 287. 
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coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, 
and certain of the service groups is not as complete as it is in 
industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial may be omitted from the Department’s records be- 
cause of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occurred during the period 
under review is usually greater than indicated in the article and 
tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for inclusion, 
however, are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
revised accordingly in the next annual review. 
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agriculture; 18.5 in manufacturing; and 
37.0 in construction. 


Finally, 69.6 per cent of fatalities in the 
category of conflagrations, temperature 
extremes and explosions (such as explo- 
sions of chemicals, conflagrations, blasting 
accidents, explosions of liquid air, gas 
pressure apparatus, and containers—gaso- 
line or oil) occurred in manufacturing. 


Fatalities in proportion to employment 
by sex and age groups, occupation and in- 
dustry are shown in Table H-2, p. 288. 


The 25-44, 45-64, and over-65 age 
groups, which comprised 32.2, 21.9, and 
2.3 per cent of the men, and 11.9, 8.3, and 
0.6 of the women among the total number 
of workers employed, accounted for 52.0, 
27.6, and 5.0 per cent of the total num- 
ber of fatalities for men, and 0.5 per cent 
for women in each of these groups. The 
14-19 and 20-24 age groups, which com- 
prised 4.9 and 8.2 per cent of the men 
among the total workers employed, ac- 
counted for 1.9 and 12.0 per cent of the 
total number of fatalities. Women com- 
prised 4.2 and 5.5 per cent of the total 
workers employed in these age groups, 
but no fatalities for women were recorded. 


A rough analytical summary of the oc- 
cupation divisions in the same table shows 
that men in the primary industry occu- 
pations, and white-collar and_ service 
occupations, who comprised 8.2 and 28.9 
per cent of the total number of workers 
employed, accounted for 18.0 and 12.3 
per cent of the total number of fatalities. 
Women in the same occupations com- 
prised 0.7 and 25.0 per cent of the total 
number of workers employed, and were 
involved in 0.5 and 1.0 per cent of the 
total number of fatalities. 


In the manual occupations, comprising 
37.2 per cent of the total number of 
workers employed, of which 32.4 per cent 
were men and 4.8 per cent were women, 
men accounted for 68.2 per cent of the 
total number of fatalities, and there were 
no fatalities recorded for women. A con- 
clusive analysis of this table shows that 
men, who comprised 69.5 per cent and 
women 30.5 per cent of the total number 
of workers employed, were involved in 
98.5 and 1.5 per cent of the total number 
of fatalities. 

The fatality statistics by industry, in 
proportion to employment series, illustrate 
the order of a diminishing risk of being 
killed at work. The fourth quarter of 
1966 review for men points to this se- 
quence: forestry, fishing, mining, con- 
struction, transportation, manufacturing, 
agriculture, service, trade, finance, public 
administration. With the present com- 
position of the labour force, the risk for 
women is negligible. 
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Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On November 30, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,101,176 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 346,625, an increase of 365 
since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 10,504 investiga- 
tions were conducted by enforcement of- 
ficers across Canada. Of these, 7,559 were 
spot checks of claims to verify the fulfil- 
ment of statutory conditions, and 875 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,070 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 369 cases, 

155 against employers and 214 
against claimants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 

false statements or misrepresentations 
by claimants numbered 773.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in November total- 
led $38,302,808.55 compared with $35,- 
908,298.83 in October and $35,003,- 
504.38 in November 1965. 

Benefits paid in November totalled 
$14,286,899.89 compared with $12,336,- 
003.05 in October and $12,614,802.05 
in November 1965. 

The balance of the Fund on November 
30 was $273,478,606.49. On October 31, 
it was $249,462,697.83; and on Novem- 
ber 30, 1965 it was $149,210,813.74. 


CCA Annual Meeting 


Continued from page 236 


of our construction by about 60 per cent, 
almost 20 per cent a year, for the three 
years 1963 to 1966. This has actually 
happened, he added. 

“Our projection up to 1970 indicated 
not only that we would have to expand 
industrial capacity as such very rapidly, 
but also it was quite apparent very quickly 
that we had a big job to do in housing, 
because while we are having an enormous 
increase in the labour force, we are also 
now beginning on a period of very rapid 
family formation. The rate of increase 
needed in construction in Canada from 
now to 1970, according to our estimates, 
will be perhaps slightly faster than the 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


growth of the economy as a whole,” which 
is about 5 per cent, he explained. 

Dr. Deutsch called for a steadier de- 
velopment of the construction industry. 
“The Economic Council, as you know, 
has emphasized very much the need to 
get greater stability in the rate of growth 
of the industry in the future.” He called 
for longer term forward planning and goy- 
ernment participation to help toward 
this end. 

Two other panelists, W. A. Beckett, of 
W. A. Beckett Associate, Toronto, and 
A. S. Rubinoff, Director of Economic 
Analysis, Department of Finance, Ottawa, 
also spoke on construction prospects. Mr. 
Beckett told the CCA that there would be 
a growing demand for improved quality 
of construction. Mr. Rubinoff said the 
Government was prepared to stimulate 
housing particularly and the economy 
generally, if that is needed this year. 
“Action has been taken to stimulate hous- 
ing by increasing the maximum lending 
rate in NHA mortgages to induce investors 
to place more funds in this area, and the 
interest rate formula has been made more 
flexible, which should enable lenders to 
make plans for future funding.” 


Construction Safety 


D. A. Campbell and G. J. Samson, both 
of the Construction Association of On- 
tario, addressed the CCA on the subject 
of responsibility for safety in the construc- 
tion industry. “Legislation tends to re- 
duce responsibility of management,” 
Mr. Campbell told the group. “Forward- 
looking management must take up the 
responsibility and give safety encourage- 
ment, interest and patience.” 

Dr. A. N. Sherbourne, of the University 
of Waterloo, spoke to the General Con- 
tractors’ section on “Waterloo’s Approach 
to Engineering Education.” He sum- 
marized the distinctive feature of the 
Waterloo plan for engineering education 
in the phrase “mutual independence.” He 
told the section: “From the outset, Water- 
loo has operated a co-operative scheme of 
engineering education that we believe, 
combines the best of an academic course 
and sound, graded, practical experience.” 

Dr. Sherbourne explained that the pro- 
gram involved two groups of engineering 
students who “oscillate between industry 
and the university, being out of phase by 
four months.” Each student spends eight 
terms in the university and six terms in 
industry, he explained. “It should be 
pointed out that the satisfactory comple- 
tion ot work experience is a necessary con- 
dition for the award of B.A.Sc. This 
testifies to the importance attached to the 
‘practical’ component of the course of 
study,” he added. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, January 1967 


The consumer price index (1949= 100) 
increased 0.1 per cent to 146.0 at the be- 
ginning of January from 145.9 in Decem- 
ber. The January index was 3.4 per cent 
higher than the January 1966 figure of 
141.2. Five of the main components 
showed slight increases, while the clothing 
component decreased, and the tobacco 
and alcohol component remained un- 
changed. 


The food index advanced 0.1 per cent 
to 144.9 from 144.7. Prices for whole 
milk, cake and cake mixes, butter, ba- 
nanas, apples, root vegetables, cabbage, 
most beef cuts, cottage roll, veal, and 
chicken were higher. Price decreases were 
recorded for bread, sugar, coffee, eggs, 
fresh citrus fruits, most canned and frozen 
fruits and juices, tomatoes, lettuce, celery 
and some meats. 


The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 
147.6 from 147.2. Higher rents, repairs, 
mortgage interest and costs of new homes 
caused the shelter component to rise. In- 
creases in the household operation com- 
ponent were recorded for most furniture 
items, appliances and supplies, as well as 
for household help. Small decreases were 
reported for sheets and blankets. 

The clothing index decreased 0.8 per 
cent to 128.6 from 129.7; sale prices for 
men’s, women’s and children’s clothing 
items accounted for this decrease. Piece 
goods also declined, and a slight increase 
was recorded in footwear prices. 

The transportation index rose 0.3 per 
cent to 153.0 in January from 152.6 in 
December. Higher prices for gasoline, 
motor oil and train fares outweighed the 
effect of slightly lower prices for new 
automobiles, 


The health and personal care index 
advanced 0.2 per cent to 184.9 from 
184.5. The recreation and reading index 
rose, 0:2 per cent to 161.9 from 161.5. 
Increased prices for radios contributed 
to the rise in the recreation component, 
and higher prices for newspapers moved 
the reading component upward. The to- 
bacco and alcohol index was unchanged 
at 126.5. 


Group indexes a year earlier (January 
1966) were: food 140.6, housing 142.9, 
clothing 122.7, transportation 149.1, 
health and personal care 178.1, recrea- 
tion and reading 155.4, and tobacco and 
alcohol 123.1. 
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City Consumer, January 1967 


The consumer price indexes (1949 = 
100) rose in six cities; declined in three 
and remained constant in one between 
December, 1966 and January, 1967. 
Movements ranged from an increase of 
0.8 per cent in Saint John to decreases of 
0.1 per cent in Halifax and Toronto. There 
was no change in the Saskatoon-Regina 
index. 

Food indexes rose in seven cities; de- 
clined in three. Except in St. John’s and 
Halifax, where no change was recorded, 
housing indexes rose. Clothing indexes de- 
clined in all cities, except Vancouver and 
Saint John, where advances were re- 
corded, and in Saskatoon-Regina where 
no change occurred. 

Transportation indexes rose in eight 
cities; declined fractionally in two. Health 
and personal care indexes rose in five 
cities; declined in one and remained un- 
changed in four. Recreation and reading 
indexes rose in four cities and declined in 
six, ranging from an increase of 1.3 per 
cent in Saint John to a decrease of 0.7 
per cent in Edmonton-Calgary. Tobacco 
and alcohol indexes remained unchanged 
in all cities, except Saint John, where they 
rose. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December, 1966 and 
January, 1967 were: Saint John +1.2 to 
143.0; Vancouver +1.0 to 140.9; Ottawa 
+0.5 to 145.2; Montreal +0.2 to 144.1; 
Winnipeg +0.2 to 140.7; Edmonton-Cal- 
gary +0.1 to 136.6; Toronto +0.1 to 
148.2; St. John’s +0.2 to 127.0*; Halifax 
+0.2 to 139.0; Saskatoon-Regina was un- 
changed at 137.3. 


Other Indexes 


Owing to an advance in the publication 
date of the LABoUR GAZETTE, the general 
wholesale index, the price index of resi- 
dential building materials and the United 
States consumer price index are not in- 
cluded this month, They will re-appear in 
the May issue. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
prices at terminal markets (1935=39- 
100) declined 0.2 per cent to 248.7 from 
249.3 in the four-week period ended Jan- 


*On base June 1951100. 


uary 27. The animal products index 
moved down 1.1 per cent to 321.4 from 
325.1, and the field products index ad- 
vanced 1.3 per cent to 175.9 from 173.6, 


British Retail, December 1966 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) advanced to 118.3 at 
mid-December from 118.1 at mid- 
November. The index a year ago was 
114.1. 


Increases in the average prices of eggs, 
bacon, and cauliflower were partly offset 
by a reduction in the average price of 
tomatoes. The index for the food group 
as a whole rose by less than one-half of 
1 per cent to 117.0 compared with 116.6 
in November. 


The index for the transport and vehicles 
group rose by less than one-half of 1 per 
cent to 110.5, compared with 110.2 in 
November. There was little change in 
the general level of prices in the remain- 
ing eight groups. 


William Pollock replaces 
Walter Reuther on Council 


William Pollock, President of the Tex- 
tile Workers’ Union of America (AFL- 
CIO), was elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Council, senior policy-making body 
of the AFL-CIO, during the month of 
February. 


Mr. Pollock filled the vacancy created 
by the resignation from the Council of 
Walter Reuther, President of the In- 
ternational Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (AFL-CIO). 


In resigning, Mr. Reuther indicated 
that he was dissatisfied with the leadership 
of the 13,500,000-member AFL-CIO, 
claiming that it had become complacent 
under the presidency of George Meany. 
There were suggestions that the Auto 
Workers might discontinue membership 
in the AFL-CIO. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in January 


Employment decreased between De- 
cember and January by 190,000 to a total 
estimated at 6,983,000, a decrease that 
was about usual for the season. Men 
accounted for 124,000 and women for 
66,000 of the total decrease. The labour 
force declined by 75,000 to 7,364,000 
during the period. 


Unemployment, at 381,000, was 22,000 
higher than a year ago, and 115,000 
higher than the December figure of 
266,000. 


The unemployment rate in January was 
5.2 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 5.1 per cent in January 1966 
and 5.9 per cent in January 1965. Season- 
ally adjusted, the January 1967 unemploy- 
ment rate was 3.6 per cent. 


The labour force, at 7,364,000, was 
271,000 or 3.8 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. Employment was up 249,000, 
or 3.7 per cent, during the year. 


Employment 


The decrease of 156,000 in non-farm 
employment between December and 
January was less than seasonal; farm em- 
ployment declined by 34,000 during that 
period. In non-farm industries, the em- 
ployment decline came mainly from re- 


Note: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled “Labour 
Market Conditions”, are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30 days — instead 
of the previously requested period of 14 days 
—to keep their registrations active. Another 
factor influencing the comparability of regis- 
tered applicants is the extension of provisions, 
such as temporary layoffs, for exempting cer- 
tain classes of unemployment insurance bene- 
ficiaries from registration. 


duced activity in trade, manufacturing 
and construction. 

Non-farm employment was up 258,000 
compared with a year earlier. The largest 
increases occurred in manufacturing, 
trade, transportation and other utilities, 
and community business and personal ser- 
vice. Farm employment was 9,000 lower 
than in January 1966. 

Employment was substantially higher 
than a year earlier in all regions except 
the Atlantic, where the level was prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Unemployment increased by 115,000 
to 381,000 between December and Jan- 
uary, normal increase for this period. The 
January estimate was 22,000 higher than 
a year earlier. 

Of the 381,000 unemployed in January, 
about 319,000 had been unemployed for 
three months or less. The remaining 
62,000, or 16 per cent of the total, had 
been unemployed for four months or 
more. 





The registrations at Canada Manpower 
Centres appear in Table D-4 and are com- 
parable to the statistics that were shown for 
NES local offices in previous issues of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. Because the reporting 
system for the centres is designed for 
operational purposes, the statistics given 
must be interpreted in the light of the effect 
that operating practices have on statistical 
data. 

The data are assembled by the Centres 
in two basic forms. The first is by broad in- 
dustrial groups based on the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1948. Sta- 
tistics tabulated from this source reflect the 
total work load (vacancies notified, registra- 
tions for employment, placements, etc.) 
during a given reporting period, and Table 
D-2 is compiled from these data. The ‘sec- 
ond is by broad occupational groups. These 
groups are based on the occupational classi- 
fications of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (published by the United States Em- 
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Technical Note to ‘‘D’’ Tables 


ployment Service), and the Canadian Supple- 
ment. 

Designed for personnel selection work, 
this classification system differs from other 
methods of grouping occupations, such as 
the one used in the Census. The Canada 
Manpower Centres prepare monthly inven- 
tories of unfilled orders for workers and 
applicants registered for employment. These 
inventories are compiled by occupational 
groupings, and they are the source from 
which the data in Tables D-1, D-3 and D-4 
are derived. It is important to note that both 
the industrial and occupational groupings 
are very broad, some 20,000 occupations, 
for example, being condensed to 103 groups 
in the basic reports, and an even greater 
consolidation being effected in the “D” 
tables. 

Users of these statistics should be aware 
of certain other features. First, vacancies 
and placements in these series do not make 
any distinction between regular, part-time 
or casual employment, the latter being em- 


ployment for not more than six consecu- 
tive working days. Second, although Canada 
Manpower Centres coverage of persons 
looking for work is quite extensive, and a 
good over-all indicator of movements in 
total labour supply, tthe coverage in the 
various occupational groups (Table D-3) is 
not uniform, and data may not therefore be 
representative of labour supply within in- 
dividual occupational groups. 

Finally, there is no legal requirement for 
employers to notify Canada Manpower 
Centres of job vacancies, so the coverage 
of vacancies is far from complete. Thus, 
the “vacancies notified’ series does not 
provide an accurate indication of the extent 
of labour demand. Although it is reliably 
estimated that Manpower Centres are noti- 
fied of upwards of 30 per cent of all job 
vacancies, the actual percentage varies 
widely between different industries, occupa- 
tions and geographic areas. 


Continued on page 281 
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Current Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change From 





























Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
000’s 
OPA CLV tAINWEABOWRGEOR GEA] ey see ee ee (000) January 14 7,364 — 1.0 + 3.8 
1B BT a)RON CSR, og Gch Mes ied ea 1 oe ee ei Ok 2 a, (000) January 14 6,983 — 2.7 + 3.7 
PCI CULEULT C mereee Sune Reenter, cin Ree tee cee ene mn eR (000) January 14 451 — 7.0 — 2.0 
INO Tiea OPICULGUN Camere emt Armee ee Ne ce ehtee oa dL eB) Rol (000) January 14 6,532 =a + 4.1 
IPATCAWONKICEStetey prelate teomeate ee eet e  e e (000) January 14 6,023 — 2.5 + 5,3 
NGG SWUOLNS. Sy VOU TRS) OVE TNMYONRS), 5... crise sanects ace sarcaccaseeshc-cebeueen wae (000) January 14 5,823 — 1.8 + 3.6 
EX Ua OLKeICSSAt HATS Silil © LLG yee ee eee ee ewe Tne (000) January 14 941 —11.2 + 6.1 
JSyamaltanweral [ayuile TAVOLE ENE WMI Race coe achonboms sesncde eaenereee eee hate! (000) January 14 219 +17.7 — 4.0 
Winem ploy cde ee tree ete ae tes Foes (000) January 14 381 +43.2 + 6.1 
EA TLATIEIC Pen eeeee ates, AME rte Shee ak eet osel Se errs he (000) January 14 59 +63.9 — 6.4 
OUCDECEM unre ie. Aimee omen ree Ms LN obo 2. (000) January 14 133 +43.0 + 4.7 
ON TALLO Reema Renmei rte etm nee sku tee a Ne 8 (000) January 14 102 +56.9 +18,6 
Rica CIC maaan See eer ee ee nck ae ie NL OMS SRE te (000) January 14 38 +18.8 — 9.5 
egzV@t (CLs. deh Rat me sn Sec an cence phate Se Supe eRe oP 5 pan te ee UE (000) January 14 49 +22.5 +19.5 
AQAA OUIE NOTE GN ENG | SSSI OVER HOE > jas acne oroanctedinanneceeeyseennabanen’ (000) January 14 342 +40,7 + 6.9 
Mnwremporanyal ayo teu atOns Orcay See erence eeenenenpee ers wn (000) January 14 39 +69.6 0.0 
NDS PRIA es EVES Ova ViIsIN es (1,9 Gili 00) Bee erent ee ee October 123.9 — 0.5 + 4.5 
Manutactimncgemploynrents (96 lO) meee een tee eee ee October 125.8 — 0,8 + 4.3 
IN UNVETGHRE ACI GIN Een etter ch eh nse Seine Rey cme re ey ee ee aes cdace Year 1966 194,743 — +32.7 
IDESHINECETOR MEM AD OU OT COM ame rsreN marten tenn Senne tee l eneMney | 7) Sige Year 1966 99,210 — +33,7 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SUI KeStan GslOCKOULS HRs sy eect at Man. Fier ee ore Ue ees ae! January 63 + 6.8 — 46 
INOmO leWwOnkenrseinvOlvedmeetg st elm mecme ret oie caw ee. 8 aye ate ee January 27,358 +117.1 +72.3 
1D Trica £10 MIMBO a Ine Clay SUeeee tan erent ne Re kee ies Le mei hee Se! De Teed January 235,040 +53.3 +68.5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..............c:c:0ccccessseeseereees October $99.37 + 1.0 + 6.2 
AV CT AD CaO UT VAC INTO SE (LLIT 279) Mieeeate miata ence ee Ree re ee me eens nee October $ 2.29 + 0.9 + 6.5 
ANSE INOUE, WINE SE [OTST WOES (GUMIER) So ered co se nccbnscceenee seecren Poor secrenceer October 41.3 + 0.2 — 0.7 
ANTES WISI WSS (CAMBER) So 5 Aenssthetcosoabe bebe Bore che cpeas ee Rn nes AeA aerate October $94.54 + 1.0 + 5.6 
Gonsnmers pitcenin de xg (19491 ()() wee meemme te tene reer eh etee eee ees, ey eer oe January 146.0 qe OL + 3.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961=100).................. October 112.8 + 0.9 + 1.8 
SEG Lala AD OUTEITIC OLN Citesta sree ceeeeh ie tect hPL eg descees cscs: 000,000. October $2,590 + 0.6 +12.5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Moca Cavetias ce lo4 9 = ()()) eememnees tenement mee ree 2 oe eens eee ee December 276.2 — 5.0 he Ak) 
INTAINULEACULITIT Oe Merete bey tate MeL. nt Ponte Re Ca meas, Wee cit eos dcen cree December 244.1 = G3) + 3.7 
TUE [CS see rerenncien Merer tere este Sartre om, ee et ene Un a oc soe, December DDE — 6.7 2.1 
INIOTECLUT a Dl CS earemeeneein ernest, oh oe renter eee ee ceases os rsat ity eres December 236.8 = (0 + 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt 
SCT US aera ae OE Meet, Peete em PRIN EL SASS 4, os auatueer ee tre cs Pa Sevan vetea seers yswiers December 9,024 SS —27.2 
(COV AOY ON ENHVOY ANS cs i sha iN a el Re eres CORR ee eee ee Nar Pee December 10,631 = 251) +13.3 
MIRO EC ORISUT UNCLE paMe: ter chee ee cytes ease, Se Es cg San Sactachtus oa gas euhasoceovaness December Ts 2 ee —29.5 





*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


By the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


A New Vocational Unit For the Deaf 


A new unit to provide training for em- 
ployment to young people handicapped 
by serious hearing problems has been 
opened at the Interprovincial School for 
the Education of the Deaf in Amherst, 
N.S. The school is a co-operative program 
in which the Maritime provinces and the 
federal Government are sharing the costs. 

George Barbour of the Nova Scotia In- 
formation Services, writing to Rehabili- 
tation in Canada about this program, 
stated that there are, at present, 16 full- 
time and 23 part-time students receiving 
instruction in printing, auto-body repair, 
drycleaning, machine wood-working, sew- 
ing and dressmaking. The program is car- 
ried on under the direction of Vocational 
Supervisor Douglas J. Page, a graduate 
in vocational teacher training from the 
Institute of Technology in Moncton, N.B. 

The students are instructed also in re- 
lated subjects such as mathematics and 
language in order that they may equip 
themselves to take their place in the com- 
munity and minimize the effects of their 
handicaps. 

According to Mr. Barbour considera- 
tion is being given to the inclusion in 
the vocational education curriculum of 
courses in upholstery, barbering, brick- 
laying, shoe repair and drafting. 


Everyday Problems 

In addition to these vocational courses, 
very effort is being made to acquaint the 
students with the methods of handling a 
variety of typical problems that could arise 
in a normal working day. To this end, all 
vocational students are given familiariza- 
tion training in such areas as banking, 
household budgets, credit buying, income 
tax, insurance and compensation informa- 
tion. 

A student who has started one course 
of study and subsequently finds that it is 
not suitable for him may transfer to an- 
other. Also, if a student wishes to enter 
an occupation in which there is not suffi- 
cient interest to form a class, the voca- 
tional unit staff will co-operate with the 
appropriate vocational rehabilitation au- 
thority to arrange for him to be trained 
elsewhere. In one case a student decided 
he wanted to work in a bakery, and 
arrangements were made for apprentice- 
ship training for him in Saint John. 
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Students in the printing classes learn to 
work on a variety of letterpress and offset 
equipment, and they acquire basic infor- 
mation on the setting up, operation and 
preventive maintenance of these ma- 
chines. Instruction is also given the stu- 
dents in layout, type sizes and proofread- 
ing. 

The auto body students cover all as- 
pects of body repair such as straightening, 
welding, filling, finishing and painting and 
students in drycleaning are given instruc- 
tion in types of material, equipment, the 
spotting board and labelling. 


Power Equipment 


Instruction in machine woodworking 
covers the operation of such woodworking 
power tools as the variety saw, band saw, 
surface planer, jointer, drill press, mor- 
tiser and portable power tools. 

The girls in the sewing course receive 
instruction in all types of hand work and 
in the operation of standard, automatic 
and power machines. They also learn how 
to make patterns and effect alterations. 
On completion of this course, the girls are 
equipped to do anything from minor al- 
terations to factory-type production sew- 
ing. 

Following the completion of their re- 
spective courses, the staff of the vocational 
unit works closely with the Canada Man- 
power Centres and the various rehabilita- 
tion divisions of the provincial govern- 
ments in the placement of students. Stu- 
dents are placed in their home areas wher- 
ever possible. The staff is also in contact 
with industry, and pursues a follow-up 
program in the placement of graduates. 

An interesting aspect of the prepara- 
tion of vocational education students for 
their role in society is a boarding-out sys- 
tem which seeks to locate them in the 
homes of Amherst area residents. The 
plan gives students the opportunity to 
form associations with hearing people out- 
side the school atmosphere. The main pur- 
pose of the program is to permit students 
to develop responsibility for their social 
lives, and to make the transition from in- 
stitutional life to the business world an 
easier one. 


Founded in Halifax 


The history of the Interprovincial 
School for the Deaf goes back to the 


founding in Halifax in 1856 of a School 
for the Deaf which began with only two 
pupils. By the end of the first year, enrol- 
ment had increased six times; and in 1858 
the school was expanded. For 103 years, 
the school functioned on behalf of hun- 
dreds of students from the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and elsewhere. 

In 1961, the present Interprovincial 
School for the Education of the Deaf was 
opened in Amherst, and a vocational unit 
was added in 1965. The latter unit was 
officially opened in June 1966 by the 
Honourable Stephen T. Pyke, Minister of 
Highways and Public Works in the Nova 
Scotia government. 

School Superintendent D. J. Jenkins 
points out that although there has always 
been some vocational education and pre- 
employment training for students at the 
school, the program until now was not 
extensive and could not accommodate 
very many students. 

About three years ago, officials of the 
departments of education of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and the Board of 
the Interprovincial School first gave con- 
sideration to expanding the curriculum 
to include vocational courses. They also 
set out to determine what occupations 
would be most suitable to enable persons 
with a serious hearing problem to com- 
pete in the hearing world. 

Mr. Jenkins, who took up his duties as 
School Superintendent in 1965, says of 
the present academic school program that, 
as far as possible, work in the upper 
school level is related to the public school 
curriculum. He emphasizes, however, that 
the main concern of the school staff is 
the individual development of each child. 
He claims that people whose hearing is 
seriously impaired have much to offer 
society; but he adds that it is necessary for 
their abilities to be developed through a 
combination of academic and vocational 
education programs. 

Members of the Board, which is chaired 
by Dr. H. M. Nason, supervisor of ele- 
mentary and secondary education for the 
Province of Nova Scotia, and the staff of 
the school are optimistic that the skills 
acquired by students in vocational courses 
will enable them to become active mem- 
bers in any community in which they ulti- 
mately become residents. 
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Older Workers 


The Sizzling 60 Club at the Texas Re- 
finery Corporation of Fort Worth, Texas, 
has almost 300 salesmen as members, all 
of them over the age of 60. One of the 
objectives of the club, according to its 
constitution, is: “To prove that men in 
their 60s are just in the prime of life and 
are making a real contribution to our 
working economy, and not at an age to be 
forced into retirement.” 


The constitution was written in 1955 
when the club started with 110 members. 
Today, with 300 members, the club can 
offer some very positive proof that the 
objective is being realized. 


How Well Do They Do? 


For example, E. A. Montgomery, now 
72 years old, was the retired sales manager 
for a wholesale grocery concern when he 
joined the Corporation as a salesman in 
1957. Last year, during the week of May 
12, Mr. Montgomery earned $1,350 in 
commissions, and a packet of trading 
stamps along with it, because the bulk of 
his business was “‘cash with order.” 

True, he doesn’t do that well every 
week. During the week of June 6, he 
earned $275 in commissions; of June 13, 
$606; and of July 4, $88. The odds are 
that he will win a free, all-expense com- 
pany trip to Italy this year, as one of the 
firm’s top salesmen. 


Albert Morissette, 66, of the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, who has won the 
Canadian Sizzling 60 Club top award for 
four consecutive years, earned in three 
months this year almost half the $3,300 a 
year he was paid by a retail store before he 
joined Texas Refinery as a salesman in 
1955. Paul Preussner, 69, of Germany, 
had TRC earnings totalling $17,766 in 
1965, and no one will be surprised if he 
matches that in 1966. And Norman C. 
Huhn, 67, a Pennsylvanian, is averaging 
about $1,000 a month in commissions. A 
board member of the Club, Mr. Huhn 
was honoured this year, as an outstanding 
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‘Sizzling 60”? Club 


Proves Older Salesmen 


Too Good for the Shelf 


member, with a plaque. He has already 
won the free trip to Italy and, in 1963, he 
was a company guest on a vacation in 
Madrid, Spain. 

Henry Kliegl of Iowa earned a $116 
commission this year on his 79th birthday. 
True, Mr. Kliegl got his birthday commis- 
sion with help from Texas Refinery. The 
company received a request for a sales- 
man to call, and it wired Mr. Kliegl. He 
did the rest. 

Martin Trindel, 66, a district manager 
in Nebraska, started TRC selling part-time 
in 1963. Last fall he sold his own oil com- 
pany, in which he had a $100,000 invest- 
ment, to put in full-time selling for the 
Texas Refinery. In the first six months of 
1966 he earned over $6,000. 

Are these men the exceptions? Not 
quite. Men of their maturity have been 
doing as well since the Sizzling 60 Club 
records began in 1955. 


Other Advantages for Older Men 


Club members work their own hours. 
Usually, they put in fewer hours less regu- 
larly than men 10 or 20 years younger. As 
one man of 68 said, “I’m as good a man 
as I ever was for four hours. Then I want 
a nap, so I take it.” 

The salesmen work on a straight com- 
mission basis. As individual contractors, 
they have their own business without in- 
vestment, overhead, or inventory. They 
plan their own time, provide their own 
transportation, and, depending on the time 
and effort they put in, and their skill as 
salesmen, set their own income. 

Some of the club members are men who 
have grown grey with the company, some 


This article appeared in the January 
1967 issue of “Aging”, a publication of 
the Administration on Aging, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. It is reprinted in its entirety because 
it is a most unusual example of the pro- 
ductive capabilities of men in their sixties. 


By the Section on Older Workers 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


are new recruits. An applicant of 60 or 70 
years is not unusual. In practice, however, 
Texas Refinery finds 75 is about the limit 
for a beginner. 


How Does the Company Do It? 


A new recruit is trained by Texas Re- 
finery, given a sales kit, and the help and 
supervision of expert salesmen who have 
worked their way to the top by the same 
route the new man — whatever his age — 
must take. In business since 1922, the 
company has worked out a simple sales 
approach, and easy but effective demon- 
strations for its line of 22 products. It tells 
a new recruit where to look for customers. 
And once he has learned the fundamen- 
tals, the mature worker does well with less 
direction than a younger man. His years 
give him balance and responsibility, and 
where a lack of formal education holds 
back many mature workers, it is no handi- 
cap in selling. 

Many of the men in the Sizzling 60 
Club were retired from other companies 
because of their age, not because they 
were unable to work. Texas Refinery has 
a 65-year retirement age for its own office 
people, whose work calls for an 8-hour 
day, five days a week and 49 weeks a year. 
Like other companies, the firm knows that 
a standard retirement age saves the heart- 
break of ruling that one man must go 
while another may stay, and also enables 
the employees to plan intelligently for 
their later years. 

But Texas Refinery believes that the 
mature worker has a definite place in 
selling, since he can set his own pace. The 
company is proud of its Sizzling 60 Club 
members here and abroad — in Canada, 
Mexico, and more than 100 foreign coun- 
tries. They have proved to its satisfaction 
and their own that the mature worker is 
effective as a salesman. 

Readers interested in further informa- 
tion may write to A. M. Pate, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Texas Refinery, P.O. Box 711-A, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 76101. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during January. The 
Board granted two applications for cer- 
tification, and ordered three representa- 
tion votes. During the month, the Board 
received 15 applications for certification, 
and allowed the withdrawal of five such 
applications. The Board also received one 
application for revocation of certification, 
and one request for review of an earlier 
decision. Withdrawal of an application 
for revocation of certification was also 
allowed by the Board, and it issued Rea- 
sons for Judgment in respect of an ap- 
plication for certification previously 
rejected. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit 
of television and radio broadcasting em- 
ployees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, Que. (Television Station 
CFCF-TV and Radio Station CFCF) 
(EGsFeb,; p. 129): 


2. Driver Salesmen, Plant, Warehouse 


and Cannery Workers, Local Union No. 
987, International Brotherhood of Team- 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers and truck maintenance staff 
employed by Central Alberta Dairy Pool, 
Transport Division, Red Deer, Alta. 
(E.G Reb... p.. 128). 


sters, 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Les Messageries 
de la Cote Nord Ltée (North Shore Ship- 
ping Lines Ltd.), City of Laval, Que., re- 
spondent (L.G., Jan., p. 40), and Inter- 
national Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, intervener. 
The Board directed that only the name 
of the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada appear on the ballot. The Board 
also directed that the vote be taken when 
the navigation season opens and the MV 
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By the Employee Representation Branch 


Prince Ungava is in operation (Return- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Chembarge Lim- 
ited, Point Edward, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., Feb., p. 128). The Board directed 
that the vote be taken in the spring after 
the S.S. Norman P. Clement resumes op- 
erations (Returning Officer: S. Emmer- 
son). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and The Pelee Ship- 
ping Company, Limited, St. Thomas, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 128). The 
Board directed that the vote be taken 
when the navigation season opens and 
the MV Pelee Islander is in operation 
(Returning Officer: S. Emmerson). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Mid-West Tankers 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

2. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on behalf 
of a unit of Traffic Department employees 
employed by TransAir Ltd., St. James, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

3. Syndicat des employés de Trans- 
port de St. Remi on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Houle Express Ltée, St. 
Remi, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

4. Atomic Energy-Draftsmen Local 
1645, CLC, on behalf of a unit of design 
and drafting employees employed by 


Atomic Energy of Canada _ Limited, 
Clarkson, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


5. Licensed Aircraft Engineers, Local 
1642, CLC, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Bristol Aviation Services Ltd., 
Dorval, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 


6. Association des employés du Trans- — 
port d’Anjou Inc. on behalf of a unit of © 


employees of Transport d’Anjou Inc., 
Riviere-du-Loup, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

7. Syndicat général du cinema et de la 
télévision (CSN) (Section Radio-Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of certain employees 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion employed in its TV Production Cen- 
tres at Montreal and Quebec City, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 


a unit of certain Programming Depart- — 
ment employees of Calgary Television — 


Ltd. (CHCT-TV), Calgary, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

9. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 141 and In- 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 938, General Truck Drivers Union, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Boyes Transport Limited, Mal- 
ton, Ont. (Investigating Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

10. Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees on behalf 
of a unit of office employees at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, Ont., employed by 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, Winnipeg, 


Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 
11. Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees on behalf of 
a unit of office employees at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont., employed by Mc- 
Cabe Grain Company Limited, Winnipeg, 
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Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 
12. Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees on behalf of 
a unit of office employees at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont., employed by Rich- 
ardson Terminals Limited, Winnipeg, 


Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 
13. Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees on behalf of 
a unit of office employees at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont., employed by 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act 
involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which be- 
came effective in March, 1944 and repealed 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which had been in force from 1907 until 
superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944, Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the Min- 
ister of Labour and the Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that 
provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to in- 
dustries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, and Indus- 
trial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively, and 
for controlling applications for consent to 
prosecute. 
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United Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Kop- 
pel). 

14. Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale 
and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, 
Local Union No. 351, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of messenger boys em- 
ployed by Canadian Pacific Telecom- 
munications, Vancouver, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

15. Syndicat national des employés de 
bureau du Port de Montreal (CSN) (Na- 
tional Syndicat of the Port of Montreal 





Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad- 
minister provisions concerning the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements — that fix a procedure for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the 
meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the Minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, the Regulations made 
under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board are 
available upon request to the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification 
and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and (2) Concilia- 
tion and Other Proceedings Before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Winni- 
peg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activities to 
Ontario; officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec; and officers resident 
in Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s repre- 
sent the Department in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Newfoundland. The headquarters 
of the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 
and the Employee Representation Branch are 
in Ottawa. 


Office Employees (CNTU) ) on behalf of 
a unit of office employees of National 
Harbours Board at Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Syndicat national des employés des 
usines des chemins de fer — section des 
employés de l’entretien (CSN), applicant, 
and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, Que., respondent (Atlantic Re- 
gion) (L.G., June 1966, p. 307). The fol- 
lowing had intervened: Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica; Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department; Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees; and Brother- 
hood of Railway Signalmen. 

2. Syndicat national des employés du 
National-Canadien (CSN), applicant, and 
Canadian National Railway Company, 
Montreal, Que., respondent (Pointe St. 
‘Charles Shops) (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 
657). The following had intervened: 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees; International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees; International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers; Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department; 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America; Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men; and United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada. 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, appli- 
cant, and Henderson Lumber Company 
Limited, Mulgrave, N.S., respondent 
(LG. March p2 190)? 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, appli- 
cant, and Rudolphe van der Walde (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Mulgrave, N.S., respondent 
(Gi Marche paloOye 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, appli- 
cant, and Williams & Simpson, Mulgrave, 
N.S., respondent (L.G., March, p. 190). 


Application for Revocation Received 


1. Bernard Doherty, applicant, Mac- 
Cosham Van Lines Limited, Kingston, 
Ont., respondent, and General Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
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respondent. The application was for re- 
vocation of the Board’s order of July 12, 
1961, certifying the respondent union as 
bargaining agent on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
MacCosham Van Lines Limited and work- 
ing in and out of Kingston, Ont. (L.G. 
1961 p..913). 


Request for Review, Section 61(2) of Act 


The Board received a request from 
l Association nationale des employés et 
techniciens en radiodiffusion (National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians) for review of the Board’s 
decision of June 30, 1965 which certi- 
fied the petitioner as bargaining agent for 


a unit of employees employed at Radio 
Stations CHLT-AM and CHLT-FM and 
Television Station CHLT-TV by La Tri- 
bune Inc., Sherbrooke, Que. (L.G. 1965, 
D2 13206 


Application for Revocation Withdrawn 


1. North Canada Air Ltd., Prince Al- 
bert, Sask., applicant, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, respondent (L.G., Feb., 
p. 129). The application withdrawn was 
for the revocation of the Board’s order 
of March 16, 1966 certifying the respon- 
dent union as the bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of North Canada Air 
Ltd., comprising certain flight crew and 


ground personnel, including office and 
maintenance staffs. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The Board issued Reasons for Judg- 
ment in respect of its rejection of an appli- 
cation for certification as bargaining agent 
affecting some 3,500 employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company em- 
ployed in or about its Angus Shops at 
Montreal. In the opinion of the Board, 
the unit applied for was not appropriate 
for collective bargaining. The Reasons for 
Judgment are to be published in the 
LaBoUR GAZETTE Supplement No. 1, 
1967. (See also L.G., Jan., p. 39, Appli- 
cations for Certification Rejected). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Kop- 
pel). 


2. Continental Trucking Ltd., Sas- 
katoon, Sask., and Local 395, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

3. National Harbours Board, and Na- 
tional Syndicate of Employees of the Port 
of Montreal (CNTU) (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation (Conciliation Officer: A. E. Kop- 
pel) (see above). 

2. Dominion Auto Carriers, Ltd., Van- 
couver Terminal, B.C., and Local 351, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: J. D. 
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By the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


Meredith) (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 659). 

3. The Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney and Louisburg Division) and 
Lodge 684, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) CEG: July 1966. p4374) 

4. Robert Transport Ltée, and Local 
106, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Re Le Fournier) (Ge sept 966.0 p: 
522). 

5. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
B.C. Coast Steamship Service, and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild (deck of- 
ficers and engineers) (Conciliation Of- 
ficer; J. Ds; Meredith), (L.G.y Febs7p: 
1297) 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Radio Saguenay Limitée (CKRS 
and CKRS-TV) Jonquiére, Que., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., Feb., p. 
129). 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Limited 
(1.F.R. pilots) Vancouver International 
Airport, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (L.G., March, p. 191). 

3. McCabe Grain Company Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta., and Local 987, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Jan., p. 41). 


Settlement During Board Procedure 


La Télévision de Québec (Canada) 
Ltée, and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (L.G., 
Jan., p. 41). 


Settlement After Strike Action 


Consolidated Aviation Fueling and 
Services Limited, Montreal, and Lodge 
689, International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (L.G., 
March, p. 191). 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Ones October/(19,. 19665 the Supreme 
Court of Canada held that an employee 
could bring a court action for recovery of 
wages based on a declaration of right 
obtained pursuant to a union grievance 
settled by arbitration under collective 
agreement. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


There was a dispute between a union 
and the Hamilton Street Railway Com- 
pany over the pay that a spare operator 
was guaranteed under a collective agree- 
ment. The union claimed that if the spare 
operator worked at all, he was guaranteed 
a minimum of seventy hours pay. The 
company contested this claim, and the 
union submitted the dispute to arbitration 
pursuant to Article VIII of the agreement. 


Declaration of Entitlement 


The majority of the arbitration board 
held that the spare operators were entitled 
to seventy hours pay, and that the union 
was entitled to pursue its complaint under 
Article VIII of the agreement. 

The company claimed that this griev- 
ance procedure was of no use to the em- 
ployees concerned because they could not 
do anything with a mere declaration of 
entitlement. It was the company’s view 
that each employee should have presented 
a personal grievance under Article VI 
dealing with grievance procedure; and 
then they would have secured declarations 
that they were entitled to specific sums of 
money. Having secured these declarations, 
they could have filed them with the 
Supreme Court under Section 34(9) of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act; and 
then they would have had a judgment in- 
stead of useless declarations of right. As 
the employees failed to take this course, 
there was no jurisdiction in any court to 
consider their actions for recovery of un- 
paid wages. 


Personal Action 


The union had followed arbitration pro- 
cedures under Article VIII and was suc- 
cessful in getting a declaration favourable 
to the interpretations that would give em- 
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By the Legislation Branch 
Canada Department of Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that grievance procedures 


under collective agreement cannot deprive an employee of the 


right to sue for unpaid wages 


New Brunswick Supreme Court (Appeal Division) upholds 


employee’s right to sue for damages for wrongful dismissal 


notwithstanding grievance procedure under collective agreement 


ployees their money. The arbitration 
board, however, did not state in its reasons 
how much each of the employees was en- 
titled to because they were not parties to 
the grievance procedure under Article 
VIT. 

Following the arbitration decision, the 
employees sued in the Division Court for 
their unpaid guaranteed pay. They were 
met with the defence that they had no 
remedy because they had not followed 
Article VI of grievance procedure. Both 
the Division Court Judge and the Court of 
Appeal rejected this contention. 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the company’s contention was 
also dismissed. In rendering the judgment 
of the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Judson 
noted that the employees in question had 
the matter conclusively settled in their 
favour by the arbitration board. Follow- 
ing the decision of the board, they could 
go before the Court and say, “We are 
entitled to this money. All that remains is 
a mere matter of calculation. These are 
the hours for which we are entitled to be 
paid — seventy hours minus whatever 
hours we were paid for and which we 
actually worked.” This was what actu- 
ally happened and, according to Mr. Jus- 
tice Judson, the courts had jurisdiction to 
determine this matter. This was the pre- 
cise point decided by Chief Justice 
McRuer in Grottoli v. Lock and Son 
Limited (L.G. 1964, p. 46). 


According to Mr. Justice Judson, if one 
would follow the company’s argument to 
its ultimate conclusion, it would mean that 
no employee could ever sue for unpaid 
wages. In order to be able to do so, an 
employee would have to follow the griev- 
ance procedure in the collective agree- 
ment, and be bound by very stringent time 
limits. This would be so, even though 
there was no dispute about the wages being 
due and owing. 

Mr. Justice Judson stated further that 
a collective agreement is not concerned 
with non-payment of wages. These may 
be sued in the ordinary courts. If, how- 
ever, the right to be paid depends upon 
the interpretation of the collective agree- 
ment, such decision is within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of a Board of Arbitration ap- 
pointed under the agreement. But it makes 
no difference whether this decision of the 
Board resulted from each employee sub- 
mitting a personal grievance under Article 
VI, with the consequent registration of 
the equivalent of a judgment with the 
Supreme Court, or from a declaration at 
the instance of the union following Article 
VIII of the collective agreement. In the 
one case, the individual employees get the 
equivalent of judgments; in the other case, 
they have declarations of right on which 
they can sue. 

Mr. Justice Judson held further that, 
where wages are concerned, if the em- 
ployee lets the six days go by before he 
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files a grievance, the union can still pursue 
the matter under Article VIII of the col- 
lective agreement as it did in the case at 
bar. 


Rights of Labour Act Not Applicable 


According to Mr. Justice Judson, the 
Ontario Rights of Labour Act had noth- 
ing to do with the case at bar. Section 
3(3) provides: 

A collective bargaining agreement 
shall not be the subject of any action in 
any court unless it may be the subject 
of such action irrespective of any of the 
provisions of this Act or of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

He held that the citation of a conclu- 
sive arbitration award under a collective 
bargaining agreement as the foundation 
for a claim for wages is not the same 
thing as making the collective agreement 
the subject of any action in any court. 


Appeal Dismissed 


The Supreme Court of Canada dis- 
missed the company’s appeal and upheld 
the right of the employees to sue for wages 
due to them under a collective agreement. 
Hamilton Street Railway Co. v. Northcott, 
66 Cub L.Ce para. 14157, 


N.B. SUPREME COURT 
(APPEAL DIVISION) 


On July 12, 1966 the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick (Appeal Division) upheld 
the right of an employee, allegedly dis- 
charged because of union activities, to sue 
the employer for lost wages and damages. 
The Court held that the inclusion in the 
collective agreement of a grievance pro- 
cedure did not bar the employee from 
resorting to any common law right of 
action with regard to the contract of em- 
ployment. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


On August 17, 1963 an employee en- 
tered into the employ of Miramichi Hos- 
pital as a stenographer or clerk on 
accounts, at a salary of $250.00 per 
month. On October 31, 1963 a collective 
agreement was executed by the Hospital 
and Local Union No. 865, National Union 
of Public Employees, of which the em- 
ployee in question was an active member. 

On November 13, 1963 the employee 
was dismissed by the Hospital (through 
its administrator) without notice, and 
without being paid any salary in lieu there- 
of. The employee brought a court action 
against the hospital, claiming that the only 
reason for her dismissal was her participa- 
tion in union activities. The plaintiff 
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claimed in relief: (a) her rightful classi- 
fication from the date of her dismissal; 
(b) reimbursement of all wages from 
date of her dismissal; (c) damages for 
wrongful dismissal; and (d) all seniority 
and other rights provided for under the 
agreement. 


Employer’s Submission 


In the defence, the employer pleaded 
that the dismissal of the employee was for 
good cause, and in the alternative that the 
common law right of the plaintiff to sue 
had been abrogated by the collective 
agreement, and that any right the em- 
ployee had to an action on her contract of 
employment had become vested in the 
union. The Trial Judge considered the 
alternative plea for the dismissal of the 
action, and he refused to grant it. This 
ruling was appealed by the employer. 

On appeal, it was contended that the 
collective agreement was a bar to the 
action, and in the alternative that, if it 
were not, the plaintiff had no right of 
action until the remedies provided by the 
agreement had been exhausted. 

In his reasons for judgment, Chief 
Justice Bridges referred to the following 
provisions of the collective agreement: 
Article I stated that the purpose of the 
agreement was to maintain harmonious 
relationship between the Hospital and the 
Union, to provide an amicable and equi- 
table method of settling all differences or 
grievances, including the definition of 
terms and conditions of employment. Sec- 
tion 2 of Article IV dealt with the in- 
stances such as absence, theft, fraud and 
drunkenness by reason of which an em- 
ployee could be discharged without notice 
with wages to the date of his or her dis- 
missal. Section 3 of Article IV read: 

Nothing contained in the foregoing 
shall be deemed to restrict or limit the 
right of the Hospital to discharge em- 
ployees for any other just cause, nor 
shall it restrict any employee covered 
by this agreement from processing a 
grievance in accordance with this agree- 
ment. 

Article V prohibited strikes and lock- 
outs during the life of the agreement. In 
Sections 1 and 2, Article VII dealt with 
the formation of the grievance committee, 
and with grievances and grievance proce- 
dures leading to arbitration. 

Sections 3 and 4 of Article VII provide 
for the appointment of a board of arbitra- 
tors. Sections 5 and 6 of this Article read 
in part: 

The majority decision of the said 
Board shall be recognized by both 
parties as a binding order of com- 
pliance. In the case of dismissal or sus- 
pension, and [if] the Board decides that 


an employee has been unjustly sus- 
pended or dismissed, the Board shall 
make an order restoring to the employee 
all rights and benefits provided by this 
agreement, including reimbursement of 
wages lost. 

The Union shall have the right to 
file a grievance, when, in its own 
opinion, there has been a breach of the 
Labour Agreement. 


Grievance an Arbitrable Matter 


In the opinion of Chief Justice Bridges, 
the dismissal of the employee in the case 
at bar could have been made the subject 
of a grievance, and a matter for arbitra- 
tion under the provisions of the collective 
agreement. 

He noted that Section 18(1) of the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 
reads: 

Every collective agreement entered 
into after the commencement of this 
Act shall contain a provision for final 
settlement, without stoppage of work, 
by arbitration or otherwise, of all dif- 
ferences between the parties to or per- 
sons bound by the agreement or on 
whose behalf it was entered into, con- 
cerning its meaning or violation. 
According to Chief Justice Bridges, the 

provisions of Articles V and VII of the 
collective agreement should be read in 
conjunction with Section 18(1) of the 
Act. He stated further that if an arbitra- 
tion on the dismissal of the employee had 
been held, and the arbitrators had made 
an order with which the Hospital com- 
plied, this would have been the end of the 
matter, as it would have been had they 
found the dismissal was justified. In the 
case of arbitration, an action would lie 
only if the Hospital refused to comply 
with an order of the arbitrators. 


Right of Action for Wages 


Chief Justice Bridges noted that in Re 
Grottoli v. Lock & Son Limited (L.G. 
1964, p. 46) Chief Justice McRuer held 
that the common law relationship of em- 
ployer and employee was not abrogated 
by reason of the existence of a collective 
agreement under the terms of which the 
relationship was governed, and that Sec- 
tion 34(1) of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act, requiring arbitration of collec- 
tive agreement disputes, did not oblige an 
employee to resort to arbitration to the 
exclusion of court action to enforce a 
claim against his employer for unpaid 
wages. Section 18(1) of the New Bruns- 
wick Act has the same impact as Section 
34(1) of the Ontario Act. In the Grottoli 
case Chief Justice McRuer said: 

It is argued that the provisions of 
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Section 34(1) are so broad as to ex- 
clude any right of an employee, who is 
employed where a collective bargaining 
agreement is in force, to bring an action 
against his employer for his wages. It 
is argued that the employee must re- 
sort to the arbitration procedure pro- 
vided for in the collective bargaining 
agreement, and when the arbitration is 
completed, the claim against the em- 
ployer is filed with the Registrar of the 
Supreme Court under ss. (9) of Sec- 
tion 34, and it then has the same force 
and effect as a judgment of the Court. 
If I were to adopt this argument, it 
would create rather chaotic conditions 
with reference to the simple matters of 
employees who operate under a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement getting paid 
promptly, and it would also put in the 
hands of a union that has been certified 
as a collective bargaining agent extra- 
ordinary power over non-members of 
the union who were employees of the 
same employer. The union could see fit 
to assert the claims of the members of 
the union but not assert the claims of 
non-members of the union. 


Collective Agreement No Bar to Action 


Chief Justice Bridges could find no pro- 
vision in the collective agreement under 
consideration that would restrict an em- 
ployee to the sole remedy of having the 
subject of his complaint processed as a 
grievance under the collective agreement. 
In his view, it was possible that some of 
the relief claimed by the plaintiff could 
only be obtained through the grievance 
procedure; but there was also a claim for 
damages for which an action clearly lies 
in the case of wrongful dismissal. 


The Court also considered Section 
18(3) of the New Brunswick Labour Re- 
lations Act, which is not found in the 
Ontario Act. The Section reads: 


Every party to and every person 
bound by the agreement, and every per- 
son on whose behalf the agreement was 
entered into, shall comply with the pro- 
vision for final settlement contained in 
the agreement and give effect thereto. 
Chief Justice Bridges held that this pro- 

vision should not be interpreted as restrict- 
ing the plaintiff to only the remedy of 
having her dismissal processed as a griev- 


ance under the collective agreement, and 
an arbitration held. To hold that it should 
be so interpreted would mean that an em- 
ployee who has been wrongfully dismissed 
would be without remedy, unless his dis- 
missal was taken up by the union and car- 
ried to arbitration. 

In his view, it was not the intention of 
the Legislature to vest such powers in a 
union, or to prevent an employee, on his 
dismissal, from bringing an action such 
as that of the plaintiff. On the other hand, 
the Chief Justice stated, if the dismissal 
of the plaintiff had been processed as a 
grievance, no action would lie until there 
had been an arbitration. 


Appeal Dismissed 


The Court dismissed the employer’s 
appeal and upheld the right of the em- 
ployee to a court action seeking damages 
for wrongful dismissal in regard to a con- 
tract of employment in spite of the inclu- 
sion of grievance procedure in the collec- 
tive agreement. 

Miramichi Hospital et al. v. Woods, 66 
C.U.L.C., para. 14,,1992'(1967)159 DER 
(2d) Part 4, p. 290. 


Recent Regulation under Federal Legislation 


Unemployment insurance applied to farm workers 


Employment in agriculture and _ horti- 
culture was brought under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, effective April 1. 
Most employees working on farms and 
ranches, or in nurseries, greenhouses or 
horticultural establishments, or for fruit 
or vegetable growers will be covered. 

When the Unemployment Insurance 
system was introduced in 1940, employ- 
ment in agriculture and horticulture was 
exempted. The Unemployment Insurance 
Act provides, however, that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission may, 
with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, bring any exempted employment 
under the Act. This has now been done 
with respect to employment in agriculture 
and horticulture by an amendment to the 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations 
published as SOR/66-483 on November 
9, 1966. Employment connected with 
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poultry farming and horse raising had 
been brought under in 1956. 

Close relatives of the employer are not 
eligible to be insured as his employees, 
and casual or part-time employees can 
claim exemption. A person who does not 
ordinarily work in insurable employment 
may, when he is hired, file a declaration 
stating that he is claiming exemption and 
may be exempted so long as he does not 
work for the farmer more than 24 hours 
per week, or 10 days in any period of 30 
days, or 20 weeks in a calendar year. 

A farm worker will be considered fully 
employed for the purposes of the Act 
only during any week in which he works 
on five or more days for an aggregate of 
40 or more hours. 

If a farmer provides his employees 
with board or lodging or both, the amount 
which must be added to the employee’s 


cash wages before contributions for Un- 
employment Insurance purposes are cal- 
culated is as follows: for both board and 
lodging, $14 per week; board only, $7; 
room or house only, $7. 

As with other employers subject to the 
Act, farmers are required to register with 
the nearest local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, obtain a 
licence to purchase unemployment insur- 
ance stamps, and assume the responsi- 
bility of affixing insurance stamps in the 
employee’s unemployment insurance book 
within three days of each pay day. If the 
employee does not have an unemploy- 
ment insurance book, the employer must 
obtain one by applying to the local office. 

The rates of contribution and benefits 
and other basic provisions will be the 
same for agriculture as for other jobs 
covered by the Act. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


By Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Man- 
power Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Claimants up 9 Per Cent From Total a Year Ago 


The number of claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit at the end of 
November was 9 per cent higher than 
the total at the end of the same month 
in 1965, and it was the first time since 
1959-60 that there had been an increase 
in November compared with the same 
month in the previous year. This develop- 
ment, however, is part of a trend that had 
been evident since the middle of 1966 
and was becoming more pronounced as 
the year drew to an end. 

It may be partly connected with an 
increased number of industrial disputes 
that have caused dislocations in indus- 
tries other than those directly affected. Be- 
sides this, the rate of unemployment dur- 
ing the past few months, compared with 
the previous year, has begun to move 
upward slightly. 

Table 1 shows the number of claimants 
reporting at local offices across Canada 
at the end of each month for the period 
July to November in the years 1960 to 
1966. 


TABLE 1—Claimants at month-end, 








1960-1966 
Year July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
(000’s) 

1960 294 280 280 330 485 
1961 25500 22) ee OO eS BO 
1962 212 199 198 244 374 
1963 219 1193 p86 LO es 03 
1964 20550 L82— 5174 5e 22 1S eT 
1965 [84> 192 1S 7 et ON 2a 

187) S165 saa S46 266 


1966 196 





Returning to the current month, there 
were 266,000 claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit at the end of No- 
vember, compared with 245,000 a year 
earlier. The rate of increase in the num- 
ber of female claimants compared with 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time in- 
evitably includes some whose claims are in 
process. “Claimants” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of bene- 
ficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 


BS, 


Average weekly benefit............ 


1965 exceeded that of males, and as a 
result the percentage of males in the total 
at the end of November was slightly 
lower than in November 1965. 

The increase in the total number of 
claimants, compared with the previous 
year, occurred in all provinces, except 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta, but 
more than 75 per cent of it was concen- 
trated in Ontario and British Columbia. 

Compared with the previous month, 
there were approximately three claimants 
in November for every two in October, 
which was characteristic of that time of 
the year, when many claimants register be- 
fore the period during which seasonal 
benefit becomes payable under the modi- 
fied contribution requirements. 

Of the total number of claimants at 
the end of November, about 60 per cent 
began to claim during the month, and 
males made up three quarters of this 
group. There were, however, nearly as 
many females as there were males among 
those who had been claiming for more 
than four weeks. As in October, there 
were more female than male claimants 


in this group in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


It is estimated that during November 
on the average 141,000 beneficiaries 
were receiving $24.19 each week, or a 
total of $14,300,000 for the month. In 
October, about 130,000 beneficiaries re- 
ceived an average rate of $23.82 a week, 
the total paid out being $12,300,000. In 
November 1965, a total of 126,000 bene- 
ficiaries received an average of $23.77 a 
week, or a total of $12,600,000. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


There were 153,000 initial and renewal 
claims during November, compared with 
86,000 in October and 152,000 in Novem- 
ber 1965. As in the previous year, 95 
per cent of the claims were filed by per- 
sons whose benefit rights had been ex- 
hausted and who were seeking an 
extension of such rights. 

Table 2 summarizes the more impor- 
tant data connected with the operation 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


TABLE 2— Summary Table 











Nov. 
Activity 
1966 
Insured population as at 
MOnth=-chi Cee eee eee — 
Initial and renewal claims 
filed 225. eee 
‘Total, 2a ee oe 153 
Initia] ye Alister 113 
Renewal eee eee 40 
Claimants currently reporting 
tO; OcaltOiiCeSeeee tee 266 
Beneficiaries (weekly average) 141 
Weeks compensated................ 590 
Benetitepatdee ee eee $14,287 
$24.19 


*Monthly Average. 


Cumulative Data 





Oct. Nov. 1966 
Jan. to 12 months 
1966 1965 Novy. ending Noy. 
000’s 
4,582 4,365 — — 
86 152 1,296 1,558 
60 itil] 974 1,179 
26 41 322 379 
184 245 305* 314* 
130 126 245* 242* 
518 531 al 237/ 12,003 
12,336 12,615 272,875 294,058 
23.82 23.77 24.50 24.50 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2638 


In his initial application for benefit the 
claimant reported employment as a load 
control operator for a federal Govern- 
ment department from January 21, 1957 
to December 31, 1965. He was retired, 
having reached the age of 65. 

The local office wrote to the employer 
acknowledging receipt of confirmation of 
the employee’s separation, and pointing 
out that no mention was made of any 
moneys on separation. The local office 
asked whether or not the claimant would 
be entitled to any moneys, and if so, how 
much he would get and to what period 
they would be allotted. 

When the employer failed to reply to 
the letter, the insurance officer requested 
that the local office investigate further, 
because it appeared that the moneys re- 
ceived by the claimant, a retired civil 
servant, might be earnings. The em- 
ployee’s claim was allowed, pending fur- 
ther information from the employer. 

The claimant then wrote the local office: 

Gratuity cheque received on 24 Feb- 
ruary for $926.25; less income tax, 
92.65; net, $833.60. One week’s pay for 
each of the 8 years. I was employed by 
[a federal Government Department] 
[from] 1958 to 1965. 

The local office again contacted the em- 
ployer, and the employer replied that the 
claimant had received eight weeks’ pay— 
gross $1,071.04. The employer stated also 
that the claimant was struck off strength 
December 31, 1965 and the money given 
to him in a lump sum, which did not ex- 
tend the claimant’s period of service. 

The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant that he considered the moneys received 
by him as retirement leave credits, and 
had allocated them at the rate of $133.88 
per week to consecutive weeks commenc- 
ing January 2, 1966, and ending with the 
week commencing February 20. 

On March 19, 1966 the claimant ap- 
pealed to the board of referees, giving the 
following reasons: 

Your decision has been based on 
your interpretation of the word “Gra- 
tuity”. Your term for this item (Retire- 
ment Leave Credits) this term, I never 
heard of before. However, I never had 
time to peruse all the Civil Service 
Regulations, so that is possible. 
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I never knew until I was called to the 
civil service office for the final inter- 
view, that I would receive any monetary 
reward. 

In the course of conversation, the 
statement was made, and I am quoting: 
The government will grant you a “Gra- 
tuity” of one week’s pay for each of 
your 8 years, for past services rendered, 
Let 958, to 1965; 

This item had to be documented, 
then forwarded to the Commodore for 
approval and the necessary authority, 
before payment would even be enter- 
tained. Note: The same procedure was 
never necessary in order to receive 
salary cheques. This action indicated 
to me, something approved over and 
beyond the realm of salary cheques; 
1.e., a gratuity, or grant (not a credit or 
claim). A free gift as defined in the dic- 
tionary and for which the Commodore 
had to accept responsibility. 

To my mind, it was not earned (as 
we understand the term) neither did it 
have anything to do with 1966, but 
granted for the prior years, 1958-1965. 
I had no basis in fact, for any claim 
legitimate or otherwise, without the 
prior approval and goodwill of the 
Commodore. Had it been otherwise, I 
had no status, and the matter was dead. 

I never had any experience with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
never having any requirement, so 
thought of it as normal insurance, the 
same as sick insurance or any other. I 
paid for this insurance strictly and 
solely from my own pocket, for 10 
years, 1952 to 1957 and from 1962 to 
1966 having reached the demarcation 
line on salary; so I feel I have invested 
approximately $1,000. In actual fact, 
any benefit I receive will simply be a 
return of my own investment. 

I am in my senior years now 66 
years, going on 67. I had envisioned this 
gratuity helping to complete my home, 
but “alas” one government department 
says Yes, and another department says 
No. 

On March 31, the claimant wrote the 
board of referees to add to his appeal the 
following: 

I was struck off the strength at the 
dockyard on the 31 December 1965. 
My identification card was collected. I 


ceased at that moment to be an em- 

ployee of the government, and my 

access and egress to and from the dock- 
yard came to an end. 

Had I been an employee beyond that 
date, the employer was obligated to 
continue unemployment insurance cov- 
erage on my behalf, and I would have 
been entitled to expect same for future 
credit. 

This did not take place, so we ask 
why? And the answer seems, I was not 
an employee earning wages; had it been 
otherwise, then the employer contra- 
vened the Unemployment Insurance 
Act by failing to keep coverage on my 
person. I would also be in a position to 
claim coverage for the period concerned 
aside from your position (as represent- 
ing the Commission) of having to take 
legal action against the defaulter for 
evasion. 

My position at the dockyard was 
open to competition as far back as Oc- 
tober 1965 to allow for familiarization 
and partial training so there would be 
no delay in installation of my successor. 

It is fairly common knowledge that 
the government does not pay two (2) 
salaries for one position, so that he and 
I could not draw salaries for one estab- 
lished position, and my position was 
filled in early January. The title of 
“Gratuity” as given by the dockyard 
seems fairly obvious. . 

The unanimous decision of the board 
of referees stated that the gratuity received 
by the claimant had been incorrectly de- 
termined and allocated because it could 
not be considered earnings when paid at 
termination of the contract of service. It 
also quoted information supplied to the 
local office by the employer: “Eight weeks’ 
gratuity, gross $1,071.04, 31 December 
1965. Money given in a lump sum and 
did not extend period of service.” 

The board pointed out, too, that moneys 
such as “bonus, gratuities, severance pay, 
etc., payable at termination of the claim- 
ant’s contract of service, shall not be con- 
sidered as earnings. .. .” 

In his appeal to the Umpire, the insur- 
ance officer stated that the claimant was 
employed by the Department of National 
Defence, at $6,900 per annum, and that 
he was subject ty ‘ie provisions of the 
Civil Service R2, alations. These provide 
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that an employee may be granted retire- 
ment leave or a gratuity in lieu of retire- 
ment leave, when he ceases to be em- 
ployed. 

The insurance officer pointed out also 
that Unemployment Insurance Benefit 
Regulations clearly provide for the alloca- 
tion, as earnings, of retirement leave 
credits or payments in lieu thereof. Such 
payments received in a lump sum are allo- 
cated in accordance with the provisions, 
and such allocation is not subject to a 
continuation or extension of the claim- 
ant’s period of service. 

“The circumstances of the present 
case,” he concluded “are similar to those 
set out in CUB 1933, to which the board’s 
attention was invited. The basis for de- 
termining that retirement leave credits or 
payments in lieu thereof are earnings is 
clearly set out in that decision. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that the board of 
referees’ decision should be reversed and 
the insurance officer’s appeal upheld.” 


Considerations and Conclusions 


Regulation 172(2)(f) provides that the 
following income shall not be considered 
as earnings: 

Bonuses, gratuities, severance pay or 
retirement payments payable at the time 
of, or after, the termination of the 
claimant’s contract of service or prior 
thereto in contemplation of the termi- 
nation.... 

Regulation 173 provides for the allo- 
cation of the earnings mentioned in its 
sub-section (4) as follows: 

Retirement leave credits or payments 
in lieu thereof, wages in lieu of notice, 
workmen’s compensation total tempor- 
ary disability payments, and other 
moneys received at the occasion of 
separation shall, subject to subsection 
(5), be allocated to the period for 
which payable. 

In CUB 1933, a cash “gratuity” equal 
to two months’ salary was paid in lieu of 
retirement leave credits to a claimant who, 
in 1961, had been released by her em- 
ployer due to pregnancy; and the record 
showed that such payment was conditional 
upon the employer’s certification that her 
service had been satisfactory. The Um- 
pire ruled that the Jump sum which the 
claimant had received as a “cash gratuity” 
represented, in fact, a payment in lieu of 
retirement leave credits. He said: 

Inasmuch as, according to the evi- 
dence, the certification that the claim- 
ant’s service had been satisfactory was 
a condition of her contract of em- 
ployment and that condition was ful- 
filled in her case, the question of gra- 
tuity does not arise. . 

In order to constitute a cash gratuity, 
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the moneys received by the claim- 

ant should have been paid notwith- 

standing the non-fulfilment of the con- 
dition regarding the certification of 
satisfactory service. 

In the instant case, the payment which 
the claimant received was not subject to 
the aforementioned certification, and the 
law under which the payment was made, 
i.e., section 59(1) of the Civil Service 
Regulations as amended in 1963, appears 
to entitle the employee coming under sub- 
section (1) to claim, as of right, either re- 
tirement leave or a gratuity in lieu thereof, 
the granting of a gratuity in lieu of leave, 
when so requested, being left at the dis- 
cretion of the deputy head. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that 
the money which the claimant received in 
lieu of retirement leave was paid to him 
in fulfilment of a condition of his con- 
tract of employment. As a result, it was 
not a gratuity nor any one of the kinds of 
earnings specifically mentioned in para- 
graph (f) of Regulation 172(2). It would 
have been a gratuity to the extent of the 
equivalent of two weeks’ pay if the claim- 
ant had received an amount equal to ten 
weeks’ pay instead of eight. 

I, therefore, decide to allow the insur- 
ance Officer’s appeal. 


CUB 2650 


The claimant, who had been employed 
as a brakeman by a railway company 
since October 1943, was suspended by his 
employer effective December 24, 1965, 
after a train accident that had occurred 
on the same day. 

When the claimant filed his claim for 
benefit he attached a copy of the trans- 
cript of the hearing before the railway 
board which investigated the accident. 

The insurance officer decided that the 
claimant had lost his employment by rea- 
son of his own misconduct within the 
meaning of the Act, but that there were 
extenuating circumstances sufficient to 
reduce the period of disqualification to 
two weeks. The claimant was notified to 
this effect. 

The claimant appealed this disqualifi- 
cation to the board of referees. The rea- 
sons for appeal, as given by the claim- 
ant’s Union, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, were: 

. . . Unquestionably the prime con- 
tributing cause of this accident is the 
arrangement of these two signals. It 
constitutes a trap into which sooner or 
later some engineman or train crew 
would fall victim. In the case of Mr. 
...., 1 believe it would be impossible 
to find an engineman or trainman 
more conversant with the operating 
rules, or who adheres to them to a 


greater degree. [The claimant] had — 
every confidence that [the engineman] — 
understood the signal indications he 
called out and certainly that [the 
claimant] knew much better than he, 
how much of a brake application to 
make and when to make it in any given 
situation. 

In this case, I believe it extremely 
significant that on the notices of disci- 
pline handed out by the company, no 
rule violations are charged. This is very 
unusual, and we submit that the reason 
for this omission could be that company 
officials realize a misleading indication — 
was given to this train by the position 
of the signals and therefore the com- 
pany, without admitting it, are assum- 
ing some responsibility for the accident. 

In the case of [the claimant], to 
charge him with responsibility in con- 
nection with this accident, and to con- 
sider that his actions amounted to mis- 
conduct, is an injustice. There was no 
defiance of authority or wilful violation 
of rules or even a hint of personal mis- 
conduct. This man was carrying out his 
duties exactly in the manner he believed 
was required of him. His discipline 
record was clear as evidenced by the 
enclosed copy of his suspension notice. 
I believe the magnitude of the injustice 
imposed on this man by the company 
could be better understood if a parallel 
is drawn between the penalty assessed 
in this case and that of the average fine 
handed out in our courts of law for a 
highway traffic act violation. Even if 
no extenuating circumstances were 
present to affect the decision, it would 
be unheard-of in a property damage 
accident for a fine to be assessed in the 
amount of three months’ earnings of 
the party involved.... 

The board heard the appeal and the 
majority upheld the insurance officer. It 
pointed out that the claimant had been 
questioned particularly as to his knowl- 
edge and practice with respect to the regu- 
lations, and he had himself admitted that 
certain operating rules were not followed. 

The dissenting board member stated 
that the claimant had an enviable record, 
and that misconduct should therefore be 
discounted. He said that there was some 
doubt involved in the claimant’s suspen- 
sion, and that he should not be penalized 
further by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. He added that the insurance 
officer’s two weeks disqualification instead 
of the maximum six weeks indicated that 
there was considerable doubt as to mis- 
conduct. 

The brotherhood appealed once again 
to the Umpire, repeating the events lead- 
ing up to the accident, and adding that, 
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because of the claimant’s enviable record, 
and the customary discharge of his duties 
in the best interests of the company, to 
charge him with misconduct would be a 
grave injustice on the part of the UIC. 
The brotherhood added that there had 
been no defiance of authority or wilful 
violation of the rules, or even a hint of 
personal misconduct. 


The suspension from duty was the 
result of a misunderstanding or error 
in judgment in that [the] brakeman 
... believed that [the] engineman. . 
knew exactly what the signal indicated, 
and the correct action to take in this 
situation. We therefore contend that 
no action on the part of [the claimant] 
can be construed as misconduct under 
. .. the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


The engineman at the controls, and 
who was at the head end of this train, 
received his benefits in full when he 
went before a board of referees. This 
man who in our estimation made the 
mistake of interpreting this signal 
wrongly, was not found to be guilty of 
misconduct under the meaning of the 
Act. We also believe [the claimant] 
was unfairly assessed with the responsi- 
bility of this accident. 


The brotherhood then asked that the 
period of disqualification from benefits 
be eliminated, in order to relieve “the un- 
due hardships that were experienced by 
this man and his family.” 


The insurance officer commented that 
the dissenting board member’s statement 
to the effect that the insurance officer im- 
posed a two-week disqualification instead 
of the maximum six weeks because there 
was considerable doubt as to misconduct 
was only a presumption on his part. “It is 
an established principle that the benefit of 
any reasonable doubt must be given to the 
claimant,” he said. 


In the present case the insurance 
officer concluded that extenuating cir- 
cumstances existed and he reduced the 
period of disqualification accordingly. 
The Umpire has pointed out that the 
imposition of a disqualification of less 
than six weeks cannot be taken as an 
indication that the insurance officer 
was in doubt as to whether any dis- 
qualification was warranted. Rather, it 
merely represents a case where dis- 
cretionary powers have been used to 
shorten the period because in the 
opinion of the insurance officer, ex- 
tenuating circumstances were present 
(CUB973) (Gy 1954, p. 275). 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men made a further statement on behalf 
of the claimant and was also granted an 
oral hearing on October 61966: 
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Considerations and Conclusions 


We are here dealing with the claimant’s 
own case, and the fact that the same 
board of referees decided in favour of one 
of his fellow-workers involved in the same 
accident cannot be taken into account be- 
cause his case is not before me. 


The record shows that, on December 
24, 1965, the claimant was careless in 
the discharge of his duties as a brakeman 
in that, as he himself declared before the 
railway board which investigated the ac- 
cident in question, he did not call “in the 
proper manner” the indication of the train 
order signal to the engineman. In fact, 
the claimant “just repeated” the engine- 
man’s call without verifying its accuracy. 


As the Umpire said in decision CUB 
S77; 

While no person is infallible, yet it 
must be borne in mind that it was the 
claimant’s responsibility to see that the 
said operating rule was carried out to 
the letter inasmuch as not only his per- 
sonal safety but that of others and rail- 
way property stood to be affected. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the claimant’s misconduct has been satis- 
factorily proved and that, by imposing on 
him a disqualification of two weeks only, 
the mitigating circumstances which might 
have existed in this case were properly 
taken into account. 

As a consequence, I decide to dismiss 
the brotherhood’s appeal. 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration: Case No. 49 


A dispute involving the dismissal of a 
locomotive fireman early in 1964 for 
allegedly attempting to defraud the com- 
pany, and a request for full payment of 
time lost, was dealt with by the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration at a hearing 
in Montreal on January 9, 1967. 


The arbitrator upheld the claim, which 
asked that demerit marks should be ex- 
punged from the fireman’s record, and 
that the claimant should be reimbursed 
for time lost during his absence from the 
company’s employ, with no loss of 
seniority. 


CASE No. 49 


Dispute between the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers over the assessment of demerit 
marks and consequent dismissal of a 
locomotive fireman accused of at- 
tempting to defraud the company. 


Before the alleged offence, there had 
been dissatisfaction among crew mem- 
bers over what they considered the un- 
warranted removal of “passing tracks.” 
After the tracks were removed, they 
complained about the delays in reaching 
destinations resulting in an increase in 
time spent on duty. On the day in ques- 
tion, the claimant had spent 40 minutes 
of his run of 12 hours and 40 minutes 
waiting on a siding for another train to 
pass, and he subsequently submitted a 
claim for payment for “road overtime” 
resulting from what he called an “un- 
necessary lack of passing tracks.” 

During the official investigation, a 
statement was submitted by the fireman 
explaining that he had intended only to 
underline the unrest caused by the re- 
moval of the passing tracks, and the gen- 


eral feeling among the employees that 
they should not have to give an appreci- 
able amount of free time to the company. 
He said he had had no intention of ac- 
cepting payment for the overtime, and 
he was astounded when the company 
adjudged his claim, which was so ob- 
viously an invalid one, as ‘‘a fraudulent 
attempt to obtain a sum to which he was 
not entitled.” The company, however, 
chose to ignore the statement and based 
their suspicion of fraud on the terse re- 
plies the fireman made to their leading 
questions. 

When asked by the company to cite 
the clause of the collective agreement on 
which he had based his claim, the fireman 
said there was no such clause, and he 
readily admitted that he was claiming 
time to which he was not entitled under 
the collective agreement. The resultant 
20-demerit-mark penalty, when added to 
40 demerit marks that he had received 
over a previous incident during the 
twelve-month period, totalled the 60 de- 
merit marks that warranted dismissal. 

The arbitrator, while not condoning 
the manner in which the claimant had pre- 
sented his grievance against the company, 
could not understand how the company, 
with the fireman’s statement in hand, 
could have reached the conclusion that 
there had been an attempt to defraud. 
The arbitrator said he had no hesitation 
in finding that the penalty of 20 demerit 
marks was improperly imposed and that 
it should be removed from the claimant’s 
work record. He directed that the claimant 
be returned to his former position with 
the company, with no loss of seniority, and 
that he be paid what he would have earned 
in that employment during the time lost 
through his dismissal, less any sum Tfe- 
ceived from other employment. 
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Canadian Labour Congress Brief 


Continued from page 230 


the July 1, 1967 target date for the in- 
troduction of Medicare, was “based on 
false grounds.” 

It was contended in the brief that “the 
argument that the implementation of 
Medicare would have an_ inflationary 
effect is sheer sophistry. The legislation 
would not have caused a flow of new 
money into the hands of consumers or 
of the providers of medical services. It 
would have been (and will be) in very 
large measure merely a transfer of pre- 
mium payments from public to private 
agencies. 

“Any delay in putting the legislaticn 
into effect, therefore, is a social loss to 
Canada and an injustice to those who 
might have benefited from the legislation 
a whole year earlier.” 

Referring to other social legislation, the 
Congress made strong representations for 
a review of family allowances, which it 
felt could be “a significant contribution 
to the war on poverty,” and the granting 
of Old Age Security Pensions of $115 a 
month at age 65, without a means test. 


Minimum Wage Revision 


The Government was urged by the 
Congress to establish a minimum wage of 
$1.50 an hour, as it had been requested to 
do in an earlier brief. The CLC warned 
that in spite of the recency of the creation 
of the $1.25 figure, it did not want the 
Government to consider the new plea as 
“merely a form of one-upmanship.” 

The Congress noted that it considers 
the minimum wage to be an integral part 
of any campaign to combat poverty and 
raise living standards, and “we take this 
opportunity to remind you that Canada 
in 1964 voted in favour of an Inter- 
national Labour Organization Resolution 
which, among other things, stated that 
adequate minimum standards of living 
should be ensured through the establish- 
ment of a dynamic minimum wage level 
and a dynamic level of social security 
measures, adjusted periodically to take 
full account of economic growth and to 
have due regard to increases in the cost 
of living. ““We consider that the time is 
appropriate to review the present mini- 
mum wage.” 

It was pointed out in the brief that a 
number of years have passed since the 
Unemployment Insurance Act had been 
amended, and that some revisions are now 
in order. It asked that the Government 
give immediate attention to the matter. 

One of the greatest social challenges 
facing Canadians is the provision of suffi- 
cient and adequate housing, the CLC 
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noted in its brief. And it contended that 
home building has not even kept pace 
with the growth of population. It was 
estimated, the CLC said, that at least 
170,000 housing-unit starts a year are 
needed in Canada to maintain even pres- 
ent living standards and that it was ex- 
pected that final tallies would show that 
there were only 130,000 housing-unit 
starts in 1966. 

The brief noted that the drop in starts 
had occurred mainly in the low rental 
housing sphere, where the greatest need 
existed, with the result that the situation 
was “particularly acute because the fastest 
growing group in Canada is the 20-to 24- 
year-old group that is forming new fami- 
lies and requires housing.” 

The Congress proposed that the Gov- 
ernment make funds available for the 
construction of housing for lower-and 
middle-income groups. Experience indi- 
cated that Government action in increas- 
ing the National Housing Act interest rate 
to 7% per cent, hoping that it would 
encourage more active participation by 
approved lenders in the housing field, had 
failed to achieve its purpose. 

“There should be vast expansion of the 
public housing program, and the prov- 
inces should be encouraged to participate 





CLC urges expansion 
For Women’s Bureau 


The Canadian Labour Congress 
annual brief to the federal Govern- 
ment, presented on February 8 (see 
also p. 230), expressed concern for 
the well-being and care of the in- 
creasing number of children of 
working mothers. Concern was also 
expressed over the large number of 
women in the labour force who 
work under conditions less favour- 
able than those for men insofar as 
pay and other conditions of employ- 





ment are concerned. 

Although the CLC lauded the 
work of the Women’s Bureau, espe- 
cially the contributions made since 
its inception under its first Director, 
Miss Marion V. Royce, it urged an 
expansion of staff and budget for re- 
search and publicity purposes in 
order to keep the public properly 
informed on those matters coming 
within the Bureau’s frame of refer- 





ence. 





to a much greater degree,” the brief sug- 
gested. 


Auto Trade Agreement 


The CLC challenged the Government 
to take action to assist workers who have 
been adversely affected by the auto trade 
agreement (L.G. 1965, p. 320), adding 
that failure to do so was a detriment to 
support of freer trade. 


It was also noted in the brief that the 
agreement had failed to provide benefits 
for Canadian consumers. 


“Price increases, in the United States 
as well as in Canada,” claimed the CLC, 
“were inflationary and unjustified in the 
light of indefensively high profits and sub- 
stantial savings from rapid productivity 
advances in the industries in both coun- 
tries—especially in the Canadian industry, 
which is now relieved of high-cost, low- 
volume product lines thanks to the agree- 
ment.” 


It was ironic, the Congress felt, to note 
that the very efficiencies “which should 
have been reflected in price reductions to 
consumers are instead the cause of severe 
dislocations of employment, involving 
thousands of workers in the auto and auto 
parts industries in Canada.” 


Immigration Policies 


Some obvious contradictions were evi- 
dent in the Government’s recently an- 
nounced immigration policies, the Con- 
gress asserted. The placing of emphasis 
on bringing in well educated and skilled 
immigrants meant the perpetuation of the 
kind of exclusive policies that revision of 
the immigration act was intended to ex- 
clude. The Congress expressed support 
for the announced intention to admit im- 
migrants on humane grounds and to re- 
move standards of a discriminatory nature. 


The brief pointed out that the “Con- 
gress is not opposed to immigration as 
such. It has, however, taken the position 
that immigration must be associated with 
economic planning in general, and that a 
long-term immigration policy must be re- 
lated to other economic policies to main- 
tain a buoyant economy and high levels 
of employment.” 


Dealing with the case of skilled workers, 
the brief drew attention to the fact that in 
countries where the greatest source of 
skilled immigrants exists, skilled workers 
are in short supply. 


The brief suggested also that there 
should be a readiness, particularly on the 
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part of prospective employers, to engage 
in the education and training of immi- 
grants. 


Consumers’ Affairs 


The Congress advocated the creation 
of a department of consumer affairs that 
could give Canadians protection against 
unwarranted price boosts. 

“There should be some agency,” the 
brief said, ‘““which would be able to exer- 
cise a restraining influence on price 
changes by its authority to investigate and 
publicize those price changes which in its 
opinion were unwarranted . . . a fact-find- 
ing body before which both consumers 
and producers could appear... .” 

It was also suggested by the Congress 
that such a body could look into cases in- 
volving misleading advertising, deceptive 
packaging, and the offering to the public 
of poor quality merchandise. 


Natural Resources 


Steps should be taken on several fronts 
to give greater protection to Canada’s 
natural resources, the brief recommended, 
particularly in the fields of water pollution, 
forest conservation and preservation of 
the country’s national parks. Failure to 
implement effective measures could de- 
prive future generations of their Canadian 
heritage. 


Use of Injunctions 


The brief assumed that the Govern- 
ment is “familiar with the CLC views on 
the use of injunctions in labour disputes, 
even though you might be disposed to say 
that this does not come within your juris- 
diction. There is, however, one aspect 
which is clearly within the federal domain, 
and that is the matter of picketing as de- 
fined in the Criminal Code. 

“We have on previous occasions called 
on you to amend the Code to clarify and 
protect the right of trade unionists to 
picket. We believe that the kind of amend- 
ments which we have sought and are still 
seeking might contribute toward a lessen- 
ing of the use of the injunction and a 
strengthening of what is an essential civil 
right—the right of workers to demonstrate 
the fact that they are on strike. 

“We are increasingly alarmed at the 
presumption by legislatures, both federal 
and provincial, and the judiciary, that em- 
ployers have some prior right which must 
be respected even at the cost of civil liber- 
bes. 

“Tf there is to be labour relations legis- 
lation, it should not end up as a convenient 
tool for the employer to use against the 

trade union of his employees, but as a 
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mechanism for resolving disputes fairly 
and objectively... .” 

The Congress commended the Govern- 
ment for enacting Bill C-170, the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act, but pointed 
out that “The real test of the legislation, 
however, lies ahead when collective bar- 
gaining will begin. Whether it will be 
collective bargaining carried on in good 
faith, or merely an exercise in futility by 
the employee organizations in the public 
service, will depend in very large measure 
on your own position as the employer. 

“It will depend not only on the attitudes 
which you bring to the bargaining table, 
but the personnel policies which you 
establish and the instructions which you 
issue to those who are engaged in the 
managerial function on your behalf. 

“The administration of grievance pro- 
cedures, their adjudication, and the work 
of arbitration tribunals will also colour the 
labour-management relationships which 
will develop. 

“Although collective bargaining in the 
public service already exists in other parts 
of Canada, its introduction in the federal 
field represents bargaining on a scale un- 
known before, and its results may have 
far-reaching effects. 

“We, for our part, propose to do every- 
thing in our power to help develop a 
sophisticated and mature labour-manage- 
ment relationship in the public service of 
Canada. We hope that you will direct 
your energies in the same direction.” 


General Observations 


The brief drew the Government’s spe- 
cial attention to a number of matters 
which it felt were of prime interest and 
importance, not only to the Congress and 
all Canadians, but even to the world at 
large. 

Commenting on the establishment of 
the Women’s Bureau by the Canada 
Department of Labour, it said that the 
Bureau has an important role to play in 
drawing attention to any disadvantages 
suffered by women in the labour force, 
merely because they are women. . . 

On the topic of radio and television 
broadcasting the brief said: “The Con- 
gress is in favour of a greater degree of 
control of broadcasting than exists at 
present, and therefore supports the con- 
clusions of the Fowler Report in this con- 
nections 1.40 

Referring to Canada’s Indians and 
Eskimos, the brief declared that Canada’s 
treatment of these minorities would re- 
main a blot on the national conscience 
until the country displayed more energy, 
or diverted more resources and exercised 
more imagination in rescuing these people 
from their desperate situation. 


“Better living conditions, better health 
facilities, better educational opportunities 
and vocational training are indispensable 
if these goals are to be attained. You have 
declared your intention to embark on a 
war against poverty. This is an important 
salient in which you should be imme- 
diately involved and on a large scale.” 

Referring to the U.S. Copyright Act, 
the brief said that the Act has caused the 
Canadian graphic arts industry to suffer 
certain disadvantages — namely, smaller 
volume of business, and fewer jobs than 
might otherwise be available. “We ask 
you, therefore, to enter into discussion 
with the United States Government to 
remedy the situation by a suitable amend- 
ment to the Copyright Act.” 

The brief requested: 

an amendment to the Income Tax Act 

concerning deductible expenditures by 

employees; 

—establishment of a national advisory 
committee on fair employment prac- 
tices; 

—effective measures to make possible a 
viable Canadian merchant marine and 
a Canadian deep sea fleet under Cana- 
dian ownership; 

—the establishment of an air transport 
industry council; 

—a substantial increase in federal support 
for medical research; 

—the elimination of the federal sales tax 
on drugs; and 

—the reservation of coastal and inter- 
coastal trade to vessels built and man- 
ned in Canada, and the reservation to 
Canadian and American vessels of trade 
on our inland waters on an equitable 
basis. 








International Affairs 


In the sphere of international relations, 
the Congress made a strong plea for an 
increase in the Canadian aid program 
abroad, because of a widening gulf be- 
tween the rich and the poor nations that 
constituted a serious threat to world peace 
and the well-being of all mankind. 

Although the Congress was aware that 
there had been a slow increase in Canada’s 
allocations for external aid, it emphasized 
the need for ‘‘a bold and imaginative pro- 
gram,” including such things as: 
—spending one per cent of the gross 

national product on external aid and 

development; 

—exploration of all possible avenues of 
granting special tariff and trade con- 
cessions to new countries; 

—support, through international agencies, 
of reasonable requests for easier trade, 
fiscal and credit facilities, and in- 
creased allocations for Canada’s Soft 
Loan Assistance Program; 
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—expansion of facilities in Canada and 
abroad for training qualified personnel 
from developing countries; and 

—conclusion of agreements with spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations 
for technical assistance programs. 

A more forceful and _ imaginative 
method of seeking ways to end the war in 
Viet Nam was urged upon the Govern- 
ment. The brief also urged it to “observe 
the spirit and the letter of mandatory 
sanctions against Rhodesia,” and to sup- 
port the adoption and implementation of 
more effective measures by the United 
Nations, should present sanctions fail. 

Finally, the Congress urged the Cana- 
dian Government to: 

(1) reach an international agreement to 

prevent the spread of nuclear weap- 

ons; 

implement a total ban on nuclear 

tests under a system of effective in- 

ternational control; 

settle outstanding political and terri- 

torial issues through peaceful nego- 

tiation; 

complete general and controlled dis- 

armament of all nuclear, chemi- 

cal, bacteriological and conventional 
weapons by treaty; 

work towards effective U.N. presence 

and influences in disarmament nego- 

tiations; and 

seek abandonment of the nuclear 

role by Canadian armed forces, and 

removal of all nuclear systems from 

Canadian soil. 


The Government’s 
Reply 


Responding to the CLC’s annual brief, 
Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson said 
that both the Government and the CLC 
reflected “an institutional point of view” 
on many issues of concern in the labour 
field. He said that the point of view of the 
Government was to advance and main- 
tain the public interest. 

About the CLC’s charges that the 
Government used the coercive powers 
of the state to force striking workers back 
to work on one occasion, and used the 
threat of such powers in a number of 
others,” Mr. Pearson said the Govern- 
ment did its best to recognize the estab- 
lished processes of collective bargaining. 

The introduction of legislation to pro- 
vide for collective bargaining in the Civil 
Service (Bill C-170) was evidence of the 
Government’s respect for the essential 
progress of the process of collective bar- 
gaining. He pointed out that there was a 
need to develop new and constructive 
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attitudes so that the process could be more 
effective. The Prime Minister called upon 
the Congress to work together with the 
Government and management groups to 
form a tripartite approach to solving the 
problems they share in common. 

Mr. Pearson commented on the Task 
Force headed by Dean H. D. Woods 
(L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 631), saying that it 
was established, “not as a means to delay 
solution of labour disputes, but as a means 
to get background information on which 
to base” labour negotiations. 

Reacting to charges that the Task 
Force was too neutral and too academic, 
the Prime Minister called for the direct 
association of labour with the consulting 
committees to study labour relations legis- 
lation. Labour was well represented on the 
Economic Council of Canada, he said, 
and labour committees can contribute to 
the study of labour matters. He added 
that labour organizations can submit pro- 
posals to the Government for discussion 
regarding the introduction of legislation. 

Mr. Pearson then mentioned that the 
postponement of social legislation for 
Medicare did not mean that the Govern- 
ment had failed to live up to its expecta- 
tion or to carry out its promises. 


Hon. John R. Nicholson 


After reiterating some of the Prime 
Minister’s remarks concerning the Govy- 
ernment’s approach to the problems of 
labour and management, Mr. Nicholson 
said that his attitude, the attitude of the 
Department of Labour, and the attitude 
of the Government were that collective 
bargaining was the best process for the 
settlement of labour-management dis- 
putes. 

He acknowledged that there had been 
resort to legislative action to end labour- 
management disputes, and he asked the 
Congress to remember the crisis situation 
that existed in 1966. He stated that there 
was no attempt to introduce legislation 
during disputes in the Ontario trucking 
industry and Air Canada. In the case of 
the 1966 railway dispute, the Govern- 
ment weighed the position of labour and 
all other factors before taking action, the 
Minister said. 

Mr. Nicholson added that there were 
many positions on which the Congress 
and the Cabinet were agreed. He said that 
the Department would welcome more men 
with a labour background to work with 
the Department, and he mentioned that 
the Assistant Director of the Depart- 
ment’s Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch, and the Director of the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch were union 
men. 

The Minister of Labour went on to say 


that changes in labour policies should not 
be made in a crisis atmosphere. He hoped. 
that there would be a better atmosphere 
for change in 1967 and 1968. He ex- 
pressed “a sincere hope that the Task 
Force will bring in such suggestions as 
outlined in the brief.” 

Concerning the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, the Minister shared the 
view that it was time for change in its 
legislation, and that the ceiling on benefits 
should be adjusted. He agreed that the 
benefits were out of line with present stan- 
dards. He reminded the Congress repre- 
sentatives that the responsibility for 
recommending changes, however, lies 
within the Commission itself; the Cabinet 
then considers the recommendations. 

Mr. Nicholson said that there were 
167,000 housing starts and 163,000 hous- 
ing units completed in 1966. Part of these 
were for people of low income. He added 
that, in 1963, there were 700 housing 
starts in the province of Ontario; in 1966 
the number was 7,000; and in 1967 the 
figure would likely double to 14,000. 

The Minister noted also that “the short- 
age of public housing was not the fault of 
the federal Government.” Each province 
must tackle its housing problems individu- 
ally, because of regionai differences. He 
said that all requests from the provinces 
for assistance received attention, and that 
many were acted upon within months, or 
even weeks. 


Hon. Jean Marchand 


The Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration said that, contrary to a suggestion 
made in the CLC brief, he did not know 
of any requests before the Canada Labour 
Relations Board to change the representa- 
tion on the Board. 

Mr. Marchand was in agreement with 
the two principles mentioned in the brief 
favouring immigration. He said the White 
Paper on Immigration reflected what had 
been recommended by the Economic 


Council. He pointed out that the White — 


Paper does not insist that immigrants be 
skilled as well as educated; if they can be 
retrained, there is no requirement that 
they be both. 

It was also noted by Mr. Marchand 
that the first duty was to retrain the Cana- 
dian labour force. He added that it was 
not true that there might be a shortage of 
skilled and well educated immigrants at 
this time. He stressed that Canada would 
not accept cheap labour or unskilled 
labour that would compete with Canadian 
workers. 

In discussing the Government’s man- 
power policy, the Minister said, “We have 
accepted the principle of the man who 
must be retrained, and he is entitled to an 
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allowance while in the process. The 
amount is not important.” He mentioned 
that the amount could be in the area of 
$90 and $125. 

Mr. Marchand said that the results of 
the change in the automobile trade agree- 
ment was “not the only case in which the 
workers were affected by Government 
decisions.” He attributed other changes 
to monetary policies, fiscal policies or 
other Government programs. 


Hon. Mitchell Sharp 


The Minister of Finance said that the 
purpose of the Government’s fiscal and 
monetary policy is “to prolong economic 
expansion.” This could be indefinite if 
given a stable international scene, he ex- 
plained. “This means more than just 
stimulating the economy.” 

Mr. Sharp said that there was a change 
in the public psychology in which it was 
believed that all costs would go up. He 
said that the Government had to do two 
things: make sure the Government didn’t 


interfere with the economy, and look at 
Government spending. The Government 
had to consider either a budgetary deficit 
or an increase in taxes. 

The Government resolved not to have 
high interests, he said. “Therefore, priori- 
ties had to be established. The Government 
chose to introduce old age pensions and 
hence Medicare was postponed for one 
year. 


Hon. Paul Martin 


The Minister of External Affairs dis- 
cussed the recommendation to contribute 
one per cent of the gross national product 
for the economic growth of developing 
countries. He mentioned that Canada had 
doubled its external aid. He also com- 
mented that in some quarters complaints 
had been heard about Canada’s contribu- 
tions abroad, coupled with suggestions 
that the contributions were too large al- 
ready. 

The Minister said that Canada was try- 
ing to end the war in Viet Nam. He noted 


that, at the present time, “there is a truce 
for a limited period but I don’t know if 
it can be extended beyond four days.” He 
said that Canada is looking for reciprocal 
action on the part of the participants in 
the Viet Nam war. 

Mr. Martin said that racist policies can- 
not be condoned in Rhodesia or in South 
Africa. Canada condemned the policy of 
apartheid used in South Africa’s former 
mandate. He said that Canada was one of 
14 countries in the United Nations trying 
to suggest how to condemn apartheid. 

The Minister discussed the international 
agreement against the spread of nuclear 
weapons. “Canada is working strongly to 
limit the nuclear club,” he said. An agree- 
ment was likely to result because of the 
efforts of both the great powers, and 
countries like Canada, to confine the 
weapons to the five existing nuclear 
powers. He reiterated Mr. Sharp’s state- 
ment that “the Government was depen- 
dent on peace for full employment and 
economic growth.” 





Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association Brief 


Continued from page 231 


with them. He added that the residual non- 
operational groups had entered into an 
agreement for a longer period of time 
than had been indicated in the Freedman 
Report. 

The Minister asked the Association to 
recall the “crisis atmosphere” of 1966. 
“You have realized how reluctant we are 
to have other than the freest and fullest 
collective bargaining. It was only after the 
most careful consideration that we intro- 
duced the railway legislation [ending the 
1966 rail strike; and we provided] for 
further conciliation and mediation.” He 
explained that the Government thought 
that it would be “better to have the ‘task 
force’ study this thing objectively and 
bring in its submissions . . . and in a 
more stable atmosphere, give considera- 
tion to what is the best way to handle 
problems such as you refer to in your 
brief.” 


Hon. J. W. Pickersgill 


The Minister of Transport remarked 
that the law with respect to the St. Lawr- 
ence Seaway toll structure sets the objec- 
tive for policy in keeping with recom- 
mendations as outlined in the brief. As 
long as the law is there, “it is the duty of 
the Government, as far as it is possible, 
to try to carry out that objective.” 

On the subject of providing greater pro- 
tection at level crossings, Mr. Pickersgill 

said that he will ask the new Transport 
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Commission “to undertake research into 
better methods of protection at crossings.” 
He explained that an obstacle to the 
federal Government was to provide for the 
complete cost. The Government must have 
municipal participation, although it will 
pay the greater share, he said. 

Mr. Pickersgill announced that Bill 
C-231 would receive Royal Assent later 
in the afternoon, and “it does not in fact 
contain any of the things you wanted in 
it, not even the ‘pitifully inadequate’ 
amendments proposed in the Bill of 1964.” 
No reference was made to the companies’ 
having any responsibility for those who 
will be severed from employment, nor to 
discussion between labour-management 
groups on the subject of technological 
change as recommended in the Freedman 
Report, he told the Association. Mr. 
Pickersgill explained that the Minister of 
Transport was not the one to introduce 
that legislation; it was up to the Minister 
of Labour. By introducing such provi- 
sions, Mr. Pickersgill added, he would 
open up controversy that would delay the 
bill for another six months. 


Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson 


The Prime Minister told the Association 
that the Task Force was not a delaying 
action. He said that the Government will 
press the Task Force and bring collective 
bargaining more into line with today’s 
situations. He hoped that there will be 


continuous negotiation and discussion be- 
tween labour and management groups, so 
that the Government will not be con- 
fronted with the conflict of public interest, 
and the problems of maintaining collec- 
tive bargaining and the right to strike, 
which flows from it. 


Labour brief urges boost 
in minimum wage 


The Alberta Federation of Labour 
called for an increase in the province’s 
minimum wage from $1 to $1.50 an hour 
in its annual submission to the provincial 
Government on January 19. 

Representatives of the 35,000-member 
Federation pointed out that the third An- 
nual Review of the Economic Council of 
Canada ranked Alberta among the three 
richest provinces, it having a per capita in- 
come in 1965 of $1,974. On this basis, the 
Federation claims, Alberta can afford a 
minimum wage rate of $1.50 an hour or 
more because “a substantially higher rate 
is required in Alberta, with its undoubted- 
ly higher cost of living.” 

The brief refuted charges that the min- 
imum wage increase would bankrupt the 
employers and damage the economy. “As 
the history of our country and other coun- 
tries shows, the progressive introduction 
of such legislation has been accompanied 
by economic growth rather than by social 
and economic setbacks.” 
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Manpower Studies 


A selected bibliography for policy and research 


This is the second instalment of a bibliography compiled 
from recent literature on manpower and manpower mobility. 
The first instalment appeared in the March issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. Prepared by Mrs. Barbara Alexandrin and Dr. A. N. 
Polianski for the Manpower Mobility Unit of the Department 
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of Manpower and Immigration with the co-operation of the 
Canada Department of Labour Library, the bibliography is 
replacing the regular list of publications recently received in 
the Department's Library. Readers are reminded that the 
Library does not have all the books and items listed in this 
bibliography. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended January 14, 1967 


Fe ee eee eee eee es SS 





British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
000’s 
THE LABOUR FORCE 7,364 597 2,114 2,718 1,215 720 
Mena fin 1/5 eet NORE se bee ene eee ee 5,144 426 1,493 1,869 850 506 
WO INCE A ocSeseet sce ee te ees er ctr A ed Wren eee 2,220 171 621 849 365 214 
PAST Of year sit fake. ce caste eh es So ene oo was eas orton 675 65 208 213 122 67 
DOSIA MEATS Bij che «Sel ar fee eee a cc cdae ae ee ee 1,037 102 351 335 159 90 
DS AAS VCATS oon sec cis oe errs I Litas AO ap 3,216 Dei 933 1,231 Sle 309 
AS = GA CALS be ste sea aca ra e ce DD plays 182 566 857 384 234 
OSH yearsiand Over cs ec ese eee Sete ce et eee 213 il 56 82 38 20 
BIMPISOY BD on ik iccce ee eee eae cee eer ee eee eerie 6,983 538 1,981 2,616 Ab l9/7/ 671 
1.0, Reta Ce ae Re ten ee eK kc MEO ar PP le cacy 4,831 374 1,381 1,791 818 467 
Women......... DOM ER UE NN Bre Aten eT AS no reseed ane atte he A, MSY? 164 600 825 359 204 
A OTICUIEULE A fs tee os eeeo tetas dhs eae ee 451 D3 84 120 201 23 
INOM=aSTICULtUTes os: ak eee eee ee ee eee 6,532 SYS) 1,897 2,496 976 648 
Paid workers: = citobe ead ae see anes eee eee eee 6,023 470 1,728 DDS 908 592 
In Cex oe eae are eg TT Na tee EU so ce a Wk on EN oh Shae 4,051 321 1,182 1,558 583 407 
WOMICINE fice ses, See Becta condi eee ee ee 1,972 149 546 767 325 185 
INE MER EO VED 305 2 ieee races csc eee eee eo 381 59 133 102 38 49 
IM Ct ioe vias ss Meee ee ee ek oy AER ee 313 52 112 78 32 39 
WOMEN: oss 0s dtd ee eee ee 68 * 21 24 = 10 
RERSONS NOTIN LA BOURSEOR CEa eae 6,316 701 1,839 DMT 1,037 612 
IVI CTR i hice A tS er re 1,636 218 456 519 288 155 
WGIMeN ee 22 celeae iho ke anchtoe yaks oa ate ee ee 4,680 483 1,383 1,608 749 457 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended January 14, 1967 








Total 

POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 

PAINTS ON ERS ect tee eee eee se Sees 13,680 
ABO URS ROR GCE eer ee ere 7,364 

STD LOY CG ere tece tne nee ee cere screen 6,983 

Wremployed seen tert cere eee: 381 
INOlMIN LDABOWRSHOR CEie te 6,316 
PARTICIPATION RATET 

LOGTEAnUATy al seeeer eee eres 53.8 

19 66m Decein beret 0 meererrnee eee eater wtere 54.5 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 

TOG TMU ATUATY Mem 4 eee aie he teenee terete eee c rs Sy? 

1966EDecembers1 0 meee 3.6 


14-19 
Years 
All Persons 


2,264 


675 
601 
74 


ESP) 


29.8 
a1e2 


11.0 
Ve 


Married 


3,909 


3,741 
3,572 
169 


168 


O5s1 
96.0 


4,5 
3.1 


Men 





20-64 years 
Women 65 Years 
and Over 
Other Married Other All Persons 
000’s 
1,038 3,995 1,015 1,459 
859 1,159 ake Pe 
7715 ASS. 700 202 
84 26 17 fl 
179 2,836 298 1,246 
82.8 29.0 70.6 14.6 
83.3 30.1 70.4 ont 
9.8 DD) 2.4 Dye 
6.4 1S 1.8 5.0 


—————————————— rrr rn EEE SSS 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over, 


{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended January 14, 1967 


eres ee ee 


January 
1967 


December 


1966 


January 
1966 


A gl LS 


BETA NINE VAL OY Ei ee Ne cress cece cn ace acuts Seateys esnracwssses2ssne re tecs sasdanagnteennshcaneoroysshssascarrozaeunns 


On temporary layoff up to 30 days 


Without work and seeking WOrk...............cccsecssesseeceseneneseenenesenensesesenssessneenenenenangnesseneneaesesenenenenens 


Seeking: 


SST Ie tLeKAChvy © 1 omen ee ee ane eS. eatin stessa teen: stn tvanessnenrnneweceder+oncerese=tsez 


TPL TIT WOT eee eres ooo cases bac even ncesete hedee sev ce deans sacsdeenseavey svete apaesttsavanacetestarhecerteetse 
TW sirxcl eorcaut ern Go tnt Liem meme tere ce ree eee scat scemeeveetrrnescupesssepoenevreereroastrmncra7tanesne 
EE Se UTA COTY EELS rch ease aden tears Sac btace ys censeaty Sognnsbpevcesraue rans ehauseneearcezrssrsaeznsree 
Ae erry OTIC LLS eee ee oe rate caere ctiese sures dt seaerss Mostamgr ent asx orssercasctcreswrrmerEne 
INGO nti aTINGRITIO Ii tls een tees aes sears Sore echoes eee ace peceee craacscscesrescettrrscemcuscsincr=*acveoncaarces 


a nn cnnnnne UaEEEEEEEE EEE SESE ETT ESE nnn nn ERE 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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000’s 


266 
23 
243 


233 
10 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


ee et ee eee ee ee ee 


Monthly Totals 























Trans- Finance 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cation Forestry struction __ Utilities Trade ment) Income ny 
$ Millions 

1961S otalans. £.55- coset 542 5,306 1,862 283 Ivey 3M 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
1962——Lotaltes ns s- 559 5,699 1,909 300 i 3)597) 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
TOG =O (alee, eee aa S12. 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964 —=V Ot al ict ccssccoezcosecss- oe 600 6,582 2al29 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
NGS =— Lotalieer sc. aaetee se 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965—— Octo Del eee 58.9 636.3 202.1 37.8 201.1 39.2 B22:9 697.8 83.5 223015) 
INoveinbetec eee eee 59.5 636.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 38.7 330.1 696.7 83.5 22925 
December 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 161.5 38.5 335.4 697.4 83.1 2,245.0 
1966—January............4......-- 60.2 632.8 201.1 27.8 iS Se5 38.2 S22 708.1 97.3 2,259.2 
Rebiiahy a= ere 60.6 644.7 193.8 30.5 164.0 38.3 B23 7/ 713.4 97.6 2,279.6 

Mar Cher weee 3 teen 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 Biel 326.9 23% 98.0 2,300.9 

A Dr eee 2 eos eae, 58.3 657.4 200.0 25.6 181.8 38.1 Boge 740.5 98.8 2,351.0 

IMI ON Bre arin. oc meee ee 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 39.5 337.6 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 

AUR eye a AR Re ad rede 63.2 683.7 PMH See 220.1 41.2 346.6 710.6 100.8 2,496.3 

July Seared. Dee eae 59.2 673.0 219.9 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 735.4 100.7 2,483.5 

PNT CUS terse es 62.0 691.4 201.3 41.4 ABS SK 41.4 345.6 758.4 101.2 DS 1QA9 
NeplLember gee er 61.8 700.6 222.0 42.0 235.8 41.9 350.3 788.7 102.2 2,574.3 
OCLODEK ase 625i) 702.9 23250 40.0 241.3 42.4 S55) 7/ 786.4 102.6 2,589.5 

Seasonally Adjusted 

(961 —ROtal Aes eee 542 5,306 1,862 283 is Si5)1/ 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
NOG Za RO talliteeeteer: teense: 559 5,669 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
TOGS=—VOtal tae sone se eee SB 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964 —Total nn... cccicccseeenceses 600 6,582 DNS) 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965—Total s:. ees 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965-—-OctoOber? sees. 58.4 627.8 198.2 30.5 173.4 38.8 SOR, 690.8 82.5 2,240.8 
INovembere. 59.3 634.8 200.0 BiR2. 180.7 Shes // 322.0 696.4 82.7 PrPAM fo! 
December esa 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 38.9 323.2 700.5 83.3 2,290.7 
1966—Januaty..............00 60.8 644.5 204.5 B22 186.5 39.2 328.9 718.5 98.6 2,335.0 
Reb U Cais eee 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 199.1 39.4 333.0 TPANG| 99.0 2,368.2 
Marchicot. sae a. 60.9 659.0 200.3 33.6 204.1 38.5 334.8 Ws 99:2 2,379.2 

AX DULL eee i oe ane 60.4 663.8 204.2 38.7 204.9 39.0 BS0ei 738.6 99.6 2,498.3 

INLAY. teen ean eens 60.9 664.2 204.0 Sal 203.1 39.6 338.0 738.1 99.7 2,405.8 

NUIT Ss ae ost ee  e 61.3 668.2 207.9 293 207.1 40.1 342.1 747.5 100.1 2,424.9 

ul yokes eee eee ee Syh33 678.0 PRG 34.5 205.0 40.7 345.1 T5201 100.4 2,448.2 
PSUISUSU eee eee 61.4 682.2 193.8 Bon], 202.8 40.0 346.6 774.2 100.6 2,459.1 
Scpicmi bet. == =s=aa 62.6 686.7 216.2 34.6 203.1 41.1 349.0 IFS cal 102.0 2,491.1 
OCtODEL|...8 eee 62.4 692.8 228.6 33.0 207.8 41.8 351.4 718.6 101.4 AIMEE) 

*Revised. +Preliminary. 


tIncludes post office wages and salaries. 


**Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remain- 


ing columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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| 
C—Employment, Hours and Eornings 
| 
| 


_ Tables C-1, C-2, and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
-ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the 
year; at August 1966, employers in the principal non-agricul- 
tural industries reported a total employment of 3,679,561. 
Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry 
divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from the sur- 
vey of establishments employing 20 or more persons and from 


a sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in 
the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Industrial Composite? 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 











(1961= 100) (1961= 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Employ- and and Employ- and and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
TICS Ee os god ee aCe t a ae A 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 81.55 
ICTS oe Ge SN SE Gee a an ee Ee 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
1: G3 Rae ee ere ane Re MT Oe ec ete cee tiatiacies 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
IG G4 Suet Metter seed eke Wer tect ee Ler, Ose kgs dasasksdesteas 108.2 110.6 86.51 silat 110.9 90.42 
SG S| ee eee ane eee ice, Sot ee seats deena esate ve steaa eaves 114.3 116.3 91.01 ez 116.2 94.78 
HOGS = AO US eeeeerene re Ne ee ere ee ee eT ime aetcssssstieacestev EY 116.5 91.12 120.6 ile 93.97 
SS LOTS het ee Seer ek PE; Sees sakistecs vole. sndtiese eres 119.1 117.8 92.19 12 Ve iba 95.48 
OCC Dc eee ee rg sceicrN abah see tos Chev acevo 118.6 119.6 93.56 120.6 119.1 97.10 
TSG SN 8 OLS Cs NN ene RE OR ge San 8 RI Ree 118.7 119.4 93.44 120.6 PLES 97.42 
IDecern be ree cree tee SE tenner he cre ta.) ogee cesses ils) 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
OS eee) CATA CA Ty a pee peed ee Ee Ot me Se eas 9,0, nee: So ccs See es 114.4 119.9 93.79 119.1 119.9 97.78 
iPS OTN ey Ben oe PROC SRE 1 Or een Coon eee ee 114.5 1DiIeS 95.09 119.9 PIL 3 98.91 
INET ha eee ee ae eh eect PN eke aoe, wastedoe ee Svto)s 115.0 121.6 py 1122 120.6 121.9 99.44 
ING aD 52 ks nts ao a ESE AO Pe 116.7 122.6 95.90 121.0 IPDS 99.90 
INV Tica aera ee a Rae nee ca Orso at oda eee teas ene soe 120.3 (QQ 95.99 123.6 12233 99.70 
A UT eee Seer epee eens ee SNE creed a scatesutte wares 124.4 DDE 95.96 126.6 DAL H 99.22 
EID Been ate et MEE eR Oe Satu casaseb ines eonesBetereey toes 123.9 123.6 96.67 124.0 (LST 99.24 
INVES aie ale» pie ie Ee one eh Ee Pr 125.6 120.9 94.56 12a 123.0 100.32 
an nnnnnnnnnnnnneeee SEEIEEEETIEInEE IEEE SIEEEENESEE SESS EEE 
*Revised. +Preliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 


and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 




















Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
August July August August July August 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961= 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
PA Ula titi ee COLO The oe Matte ee eet cone ene Es teen ae Re 125.9 126.4 121.5 74.34 TE? 74.57 
INewtound]and Aare. cae eee eae ee ee een ee 141.6 143.2 137.0 78.77 84.44 80.26 
PrinicerEdwardilc) aici eae sees ee en ten erent ene e eee 137.7 140.6 124.9 62.51 64.70 61.56 
INO VAS CO LLANES ee ae Mee mee on OER, VOL ee, Co Ub ns PON ete Ue 118.3 113.9 74.34 76.22 73.19 
IN CWABIUNSWICKeea Wh weet ee atk igt) 0 ae Ratha Or 8h, Meera. 124.9 124.1 120.4 IDA 80.35 73.26 
OUCDEC Ranier shim ee tee pire 6 aa nace et ae ee ee 122.8 eS 118.4 93.91 95.2 89.05 
ON LATION eee mee rsa aint reer nT A ek Baad (et oe ET eee ees 127.0 123.7 119.0 98.58 99.46 94.25 
PE ATTIC TAN C21 OMe eae Meee ee eit ee eta eRe ee Se 121.8 122.1 115.9 85.65 91.20 86.85 
Mat OD acai mente tee totes Ben aoe een = ee En, Ve ee ee (LIS),5) USS 111.0 78.08 85.78 83.42 
Saskatchewan, Sarees oe ee ee ee mu tM, Sete ee are ued 123.8 123.4 118.7 85.61 91.10 85.03 
tA Den tare wenn sce s comes. set tere ee Sn ean ee Ve ae 126.5 27720 119.2 91.58 95.48 90.32 
BritisheColumbial. ewe weet eres eee eee Sees 133.0 133.8 126.2 105.05 108.48 101.20 
GANA TDA: Me gets Ao eee Je: ty Ree OLA eect ens 125.6 123.9 119.7 94.56 96.67 91.12 
URBAN AREAS 
Staal hinn Sie eee ee ee ee ee Re ee oe ed eS Syl.) 149.3 136.8 75.20 TES 71.95 
EValitaxseee tet < Reena Tee eee ee RARE lel me 111.4 112.4 109.3 79.43 79.69 76.52 
SV. Vaneeaaee Seer mR Chet ee Ae MR See el ee a ae 104.6 100.7 102.7 88.33 81.52 85.30 
INIGTGTONI: oot ee Mees EA au Red cael Ms ee 118.7 118.8 114.6 70.17 76.62 70.58 
SAIN EEVONTIA toc eerie ee ec ak eee oe at oe ne 105.9 106.3 106.1 78.64 79.30 76.42 
GTC OUEITT  See eee et ee ee ee ee 118.1 ily 107.5 115.58 116.48 104.48 
INF OTTRCA Ue tie hr Ae aden Ale tne: hen NE ne tue 123.8 122.1 116.7 97.04 96.69 91.13 
CUCD CCH. 5. terre Ae enone ie Phirrer tener Cote, ane Oe res 118.2 117.6 118.1 82.96 83.08 78.59 
Slawini@anih..) 2, tee, een emente past on eters, oR eee meet | 114.9 112.6 MB 103.56 103.68 94.39 
SHEEDOOKE.. a acat ah eee» Sek ei, erie wee eee 113.4 109.3 121.4 82.59 83.03 77.46 
SULROIS= RAVICTOS. 2.20 oes eee eee oes, REE cea Sree 2 122.8 120.4 91.09 90.48 83.04 
Oitawa- Ell eee ee Seine rie aemeenied, Mites he eens PATS) 120.6 114.9 91.05 90.11 85.46 
Belleville | see 2 ee ee ce ie Cet eee 119.8 118.9 110.9 85.69 83.99 81.74 
IBPAMPCOM: co saen eee a ne tee ee te) nee ee 228.3 208.2 188.3 102.46 96.63 91.20 
Branthor day eee et er te eee en tema Ste oe 140.7 135e7) 130.2 91.97 93.51 88.17 
JRrore NAVAUU be WanI BUOy OANA PNUD, a ans temtncr cobasnspsanscdaesbne-neeanccheone 131.6 1385) 126.2 98.50 99.18 88.36 
GUC p hy ee eee ee ee eee, Seeds eee ae 135.9 NBS 126.6 89.51 88.81 86.04 
HSB: p 90 ANG) 0 WO. eee ann es ema eT oe Bee eee 126.2 D557) 123.3 106.91 103.61 99.84 
Kan eSton- pete Gt tte # eee ty ec re cee 126.0 124.8 ATA 95.07 94.25 91.42 
Kairtehener: 25:5: hn srue-a cere oeeee net een eae Tene eee 141.7 139.5 (Sih 89.08 88.43 84.41 
Te ONG ON. -Aetske ace et ae ee eae cee ae ee 126.4 126.1 120.7 92.58 91.89 87.33 
Niagara JRall se. gu<4 sae ee ed ee ee 122.4 120.2 130.2 92.28 94.71 87.49 
OSA Wal eek ace i ae eee ae ee 110.7 108.8 102.9 111.45 110.39 112.84 
Peter DOrouehy 2 oeietces. sae ee ee eee ee 137.7 134.4 126.7 102.65 104.05 98.58 
SENT: ae ee Renee REN iy Set ae eo eee IS 128.7 114.9 128.71 PAA 118.97 
Sault! Stes Maric: cn fae ee ee ee 127.4 126.9 120.8 115.24 116.33 111.84 
SUG Ur Yaya ee ee ca ee ie et Re 103.3 46.5 102.9 103.47 100.60 103.11 
St Catharines 20.5 fs 2. Set oie tel eee a ae ae 138.5 139.6 134.9 106.17 107.36 101.54 
ALAIN 9, « Sse BR see, Nek A Se ev 102.8 103.1 98.2 102.55 101.85 85.96 
SROFOMUOL os. isde aarti one ot cate ces lo ee ee ee ae eee 127.3 12525 116.6 101.00 100.23 94.72 
NAC IE Tole eee abe ee Sie ORE Atte Wy ahet a To al Py eee ISS 103.9 115.0 107.79 T7233 108.86 
IW indSOr.2 .s.)4. ane Pao 8 1 oh ae Cee ee a 154.5 1422 134.7 116.20 111.24 105.37 
WVETIMM DCE 55>... se Recs 5 oyna eee Re ee ee 116.7 117.0 110.8 79.31 81.71 80.32 
REGING. i). Comte ee ee A. eon 00 en oi ieee 123.8 heals 12251 87.19 88.85 83.82 
SASKATOON See teen 88 ae ay eel co re 130.9 IOS 120.1 83.60 84.62 78.18 
SQ MOMLOR Potts teresa oon. ee ese ee Oe Se 129.6 129.1 121.6 88.95 90.64 85.60 
ENC) Sees Re aaeree SAO ee) ee OMEN oo fT y 126.5 128.6 123},33 103.16 104.01 98.23 
WACTORI aie 28, cat Wig tN acca ane a WI og eae 124.5 126.9 122.7 91.34 92.36 89.61 
*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3 (Formerly C-2a)—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 

















Transpor- 
tation, Finance, 
Mines, Manufacturing Communica- Insur- — Service 
Quarries tion and ance (Commer-_ Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- Other and Real cial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector)t Industries 
000’s 
CANADA 
PAIS a LOG Omens ae eee 87.7 122.1 1,666.8 860.6 806.2 421.5 670.4 912.8 248.4 576.9 4,706.5 
ULL Vie 9 G Gi eabs we ee ne a, 89.6 WSh7/ 1,630.9 842.6 788.3 429.0 668.7 917.0 248.4 580.2 4,677.4 
PNUD SLOG Sie beaeebte. Ssh eh rasp oh 87.5 120.1 15823 837.9 (44 4a ies 651.9 871.6 237.8 539.5 4,502.4 
Newfoundiand 
PRTC SST ccs aces wean te ee eee 4.7 6.2 13.9 11.6 2.4 13.0 16.4 16.2 1.7 6.6 78.8 
EI Ulva G Gitiewe Seek seeas dene: et canes 4.7 6.1 14.8 ES Deo 127) 16.6 16.4 Ley 6.6 79.6 
VIG AIL OD 65 emer me em etna nih ee Sal 6.6 13} 10.9 2.6 11.4 16.7 15.9 eS 5.6 76.3 
Prince Edward Island 
ATIC 19 66h ie eieeee Lig = te A 0.2 0.1 Sal Das 0.6 2.3 Sal 3.8 0.6 22 15.3 
UY BLO GOO} peers ee eee et ee: 0.3 0.1 3.0 JES 0.5 2.4 2.9 3.8 0.6 2.4 1 
HAUG 965 eee estes ad cose ere 0.3 0.1 3.0 2.4 0.6 2.0 Dp) Shi 0.6 2D 14.0 
Nova Scotia 
XU CMO GOR Meer cece te tirelsorees Dies US) B58) 18.7 16.8 15.0 23a 28.0 5.9 1379 [Site 
URSD ys NT eh Pe oe, Sor et a ee 2.8 7.4 35.0 18.4 16.6 WS) 24.1 28.3 5.9 14.2 (33a 
PALI Oe OG Se eee, Se hee Ses ete, PEAT 19 35.8 18.8 17.0 1333 De Die SH 12.8 127.6 
New Brunswick 
NU 1966 een ee ies oie 10.0 2.9 28.6 19.2 9.4 12.8 22.8 DD 4.1 10.6 114.6 
VU gel 9 GG a Retest etree 10.4 2.8 27.4 18.1 9.3 13.1 22.6 23.0 4.1 10.6 114.0 
RUGS 63 epics ee cea Oni DAG 27.9 18.6 9.3 1323 22 222 4.1 9.6 111.6 
Quebec 
AUD eLlD 6 OM eer ee eee eae eevee 30.1 28.1 516.6 317.5 199.1 ges 178.1 DEES 70.5 149.9 1,318.8 
Ulver OGG fx erew tse ce 29.1 28.1 509.3 313.0 196.3 116.6 le Ted 232.1 70.4 149.9 1,312.6 
INU Otel OD OO e a eee, were ee Lee 28.7 Dale 499.1 314.4 184.7 lies 174.8 225.0 68.9 142.4 1,281.6 
Ontario 
AU re OGG eet eke ote ee 13.8 34.7 821.6 B72 450.4 155.4 218.9 356.9 107.8 231.0 1,940.2 
Url yg 6G :pe eee ee 13.6 26.8 794.3 359.9 434.5 154.3 218.9 358.3 107.5 233.0 1,906.7 
INUG LOGS meerme nts camer veneer. 14.2 35.) 766.5 356.8 409.7 148.2 DNSaT 338.8 102.0 216.4 1,835.4 
Manitoba 
PANT Or ok LOG Oc eee ce ele tle ee 1.6 5.9 47.3 28.1 19.1 17.1 47.6 51.0 i728 27.8 210.4 
Ayn 9 GO aaa ce ets on. cs 1.6 5.8 47.2 ped 19.5 vel 48.1 pile 12.0 DS} 2 itte2: 
INTENT ieee oh Ne oa Be 1.5 Sei/ 47.0 28.3 18.7 16.5 47.9 46.8 tia 26.7 203.8 
Saskatchewan 
PATS] OG GF eter ee: ect ee ee oot 0.2 Sv laye7/ 10.2 5.4 18.1 28.2 S58 8.0 16.9 129.7 
ET Vite L9G Gy eee eee te ea 0.2 52 15.6 10.2 5.4 18.4 28.7 B)7/-3) 8.2 eT) 1st 
AUS MOG Ste et ae ot, ok 0.2 5.3 15.5 10.0 5.4 16.4 28.1 35.8 7.8 Se9 124.9 
Alberta 
PNR STs ce ae Nar ee ea 2.6 18.3 50.3 26.4 23.9 37.6 50.7 133 14.4 46.6 294.3 
Et Val OGG pee etree ee 4.8 18.3 49.9 26.4 235 38.5 51.0 W372 14.5 47.7 297.9 
FATTO MOOS. etree caeretete 2) 5 31.5) LD 47.9 26.9 Pilea 36.8 50.0 68.6 13.8 42.7 280.7 
British Columbia 
Aico w 960 Tete =. een eee 21.8 11.0 134.3 Sy 79.1 35.6 79.6 SH 23.4 70.3 467.1 
BVinlivte 1.9.6 Ose ee ce ce de ce 22.0 10.9 134.4 53.9 80.4 40.0 76.9 92.7 23.5 68.8 469.3 
PNUIC MLO GS Sees tad, eee erect Dla 9.8 126.2 50.9 flees Bile (PES 87.2 21.8 63.9 440.9 


nr nn TT a 
*Revised. +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal 
services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4 (Formerly C-3)—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index Average Weekly 
































Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
August July August August July August 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961=100) $ $ $ 
IV ULINUTIN Gee LIN © es OD MIN Gos VISTI Garters 111.4 102.9 110.1 117.65 116.83 110.37 
1a REYES 9 i i oa Se rE SRO 106.8 93.0 107.3 118.11 118.88 110.80 
Mineral tuclswee eee an eee uty a eee eee oe 101.9 100.9 101.1 123.58 119.65 115.53 
IN@ni=mmetalstexCep te fllel se seseese era eesereeee eee ere ree 1223 1203 118.9 105.55 103.34 97.62 
@Uanulestandssangepits seweecceecre ete corre eee 140.5 140.7 135.4 105.04 105.06 98.42 
Services incidental to mimimg..2.2........222cec.---ceececeee ene 137.7 134.4 128.4 124.56 123.49 119.03 
VATS OEDA Gal OR ITIN Grete oe cnn Se ee oe eee cra 7,11 124.0 120.6 100.32 99.24 93.97 
Durable goods... pe A Ae Wee ero ee 136.7 133.1 259) 108.69 106.50 102.30 
INOn-dUtab lene OOCS este see ce resent caeaes eer 119.4 116.7 116.3 92.64 92.59 86.75 
FO OGEAN GAD EVEL Al CSeereaeneeme serene saree eee niece ener 123.4 WS 1D 84.67 86.81 79.74 
FO OCS ee ioe eee te cote oer acne ee 124.4 118.0 124.5 81.31 83.38 76.78 
Beverages. te ee ote eer ne ee att heer ee 116.7 116.7 110.0 106.98 108.82 100.57 
(RObaAccOI PLOCessIng ial PLOCUCtS eae eee eee 94.0 91.2 91.6 103.99 104.60 94.53 
Rub DeryprOduiCts Seeet ane e meter ate eee eee er 120.1 124.4 118.7 104.68 101.35 97.88 
eatheta PrOGUCtS ewes =e einen are see tres ere etree 106.0 104.4 103.1 67.58 65.46 63.56 
ELieX titles DLOCUIGES Meee teeeemee cece etc: eee ee ee eeere 114.1 IB 120.6 82.93 81.01 77.65 
RIPEUITIOOMILLS eee ee See eee ne ee oa eee 119%5 117.9 HISS3) 63.85 62.27 60.25 
EL LITT gS Vane ee te ne Ae eras BIN 5 ih, een ete eee, ea 113.4 114.2 62.53 60.19 59.22 
WV. OGRE O GUICES See tee een iene ericson rte oe eter ere 118.3 120.0 119.6 88.38 87.36 82.58 
TErouaMuh Due) EwaVe MED MUTRERS - 5. 56ocacesasee cect oa mateo caetoe sano ania bocce 136.2 133.9 125.7 83.77 80.56 78.49 
\ereyorein ahaxal eubbterel WoVe HU TALES oo noose coccoscascecscesaasenbcoroma Le 2 121e2 116.6 118.95 119.12 110.29 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................... 111.9 111.0 106.0 107.53 106.32 102.26 
[ieee ee VTsy Trae ieay [WOVE TOSS 525 5 nedosscoonec. cceceespecteoearnsecptnce 12973 120.5 DL 122.94 119.92 115.60 
Nietalet ab mGatlin Sein GUST CS nee eeeeaeaeeere ace ee eee 139.3 137.4 128.9 107.43 105.93 101.68 
Machinery, excepimeleCtt ica lime sere re ee 148.6 147.8 139.8 113.44 113.58 107.72 
BRATS PO lta tl OLIN ClUL 1c 1 aerate ere een eee eee ee 142.6 136.4 121.0 118.98 e29 111.88 
BIEGHRICAIEPTOGUCtSE en meme: meester n tet teen teeter ete oe 145.8 141.4 129.8 103.58 101.55 98.76 
INon=metallicumineralproductSme.-yeeeeeeree eee ee 131.9 BML 128.8 108.11 108.44 102.04 
PetroleumiandcoaleproductS eres, ces ee 105.2 105.0 103.7 146.46 147.13 182791 
@hemicals and chemical productSe sewer - ee LO R2 118.1 US 115.04 114.91 108.65 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................... 136.8 132.9 124.5 86.82 85.46 81.80 
GONS TRU GCBION Sess eee tee ee ee ae 149.4 150.5 139.3 124.22 123.10 110.88 
Butlin g eee Ee RE Nes Yee es poor 141.1 144.0 134.3 119.05 118.63 107.56 
In gineerinpa eee. kes eects ee ee ee 165.7 163.2 149.2 132.74 130.77 116.75 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OPEB RWI TTS sees pert eae ree eee re 111.8 112.0 109.5 88.62 105.13 98.51 
“LranspOrtatio livers 2-2. tere cee ee eee ee 108.4 108.5 107.8 80.81 105.64 98.57 
Storagey cise eee, ee ee ee ee 118.1 120.9 L222 92.86 92.42 85.53 
Communications. eee eee 119.9 120.4 ES 93.84 98.28 92.96 
JB /-81 BD) Sa eee A ee Oe RU SE ori oR hs Da 22a 2s, 113.7 77.82 78.01 74.26 
Wholesale trade! ik.) eee ee eee eae eee 120.2 119.6 113.6 95.32 95.35 90.73 
Retarlitradess: ek... Ar ee eee 123.4 1233 Mle 7/ 67.96 68.26 65.15 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.......... 12222 PPP || HTS 93.05 92.72 89.04 
HANG Lal ISTIC ONS see eee eee eee 126.5 126.5 De, 90.01 89.40 65.52 
Tastirancervanairealuesta tes aes: sess eee 116.1 (Sy) 111.6 97.70 97.81 94.40 
ISIE RAVE GE pre) Sct aa 0 Re lc cM er Se 148.8 145.8 135.3 70.03 70.57 65.79 
Recreational SehviCes eee ree eee ee een eee 146.7 146.1 IRWA0) 64.32 62.47 61.97 
IBUSINESSPSCEVICESt eee es nee eee ae 163.1 160.5 142.9 108.66 108.88 100.89 
Personal (SET VICES see ee Pee oe, ee ee ee 138.4 137.0 127-9 52.80 53.28 50.03 
MUISCEIIAMCOUS SELVICES is =e eee nnn 169.4 157.9 150.8 73.76 76.93 70.90 
Services to buildings and dwellings.......00...00000.... 195.9 (OFS 171.9 52.24 52.50 49.10 
PND STRIATE CONMPOSTT Een ee tee ee 125.6 123.9 WOLF 94.56 96.67 91.12 





*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 





























Ayerage Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
August July August August July August August July August 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.1 41.6 42.2 Dil Dei 2.42 108.21 106.73 102.40 
IVD etal] S oe eee nc ree Beer tere recta Bes 41.5 41.6 41.6 2.69 DIGS D533 neler lal 7 105.09 
Mine tia lat Ue] s Semen ne. see eres ore ts ok 41.7 37.0 41.6 2.26 BSil 2.18 94.18 85.69 90.71 
INonotne tal sme xCep sill cscs =a eenenenenee 41.4 40.7 41.0 2.42 2.43 231 100.37 98.66 94.49 
(QNuewawes aiovel EME! OMI ssa sg acscconceaior 50.2 50.3 49.9 2.06 2.05 1.91 103.25 103.31 95.42 
Services incidental to mining...................... 42.4 43.7 45.3 2.76 DHS DS) 116.89 120.13 115.50 
NUNN OTE NCPR IN Go he copeschoubripncemogee 41.1 40.6 41.1 2.24 2B 2.09 91.96 90.46 86.10 
Diralbleve ood Sweeter teeter ae ee 41.5 41.0 41.6 2.43 2.41 DS, 100.98 98.66 95.27 
INO d tial] er 20 (.Saeeenemens an enone one 40.7 40.3 40.7 2.04 2.05 il 83.16 82.53 77.76 
RO OCEANIC UDC Vela CCS cme eeee eee ena aeemnn ne 40.9 41.0 40.4 1.86 1.90 Nevin 76.30 77.98 71.65 
RO OdSaeeen ee eee teense 40.8 40.9 40.2 1.80 1.83 lg 73.47 74.87 69.13 
IBGVCNAC ES Seis een eh eRe eee. eoeas. 41.7 42.9 42.0 2.40 2.38 2.24 99.90 102.15 93.99 
Tobacco processing and products.............. 37.6 iol Bl PDS) Mp3) 2.36 S735 95.88 87.66 
IUD DSTO LO CUICCS memes eenee meter eee 42.0 40.8 41.9 2.36 2.32 219 99.16 94.56 91.88 
IL SPAT MSI [OU AOXGNDTEIS, cet ate cee bas sncnosboceeoccebeeeoee 40.2 39.0 40.1 1.54 153 1.46 62.08 59.69 58.68 
‘TIS eIINS fONROVOMT CIS owen ssactoceo boon scce socseswn thosasante 42.0 41.0 42.4 1.74 ee 1.64 72.86 70.40 69.33 
IMuscellameOusstextll CSueee ss ree ee 40.0 BOIS 41.5 1.61 1.61 1.45 64.33 64.17 60.19 
REN CET) peal Seen eee ca ee ta 41.6 40.4 41.9 esi e337 i) 28) 57.11 55.28 54.22 
GlOt hin sat eee Be ete hese eran Pde 38.1 36.8 38.1 1.50 1.47 1.41 Sila! 54.30 53.95 
WV OOdaprOCUCtS meee earn eens ere. 40.0 39.8 40.7 2.10 2.08 1.94 84.06 82.82 78.93 
TFUUUROUKAUNRS NOV! TA MUES ocean creemecnorseon on cock 43.0 41.8 43.3 1.82 No) 1.69 78.26 74.63 73.29 
Papemand alligd Industries ss... rt =.-.<.c-e0: 41.9 42.0 42.1 2.68 2.68 2.47 112.36 Sy 103.72 
Ralpgandela peter See see ene 41.8 42.2 41.9 2.93 2.92 2.66 122.54 123.19 111.61 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 39.2 38.8 39.3 2.74 Dt Deo 107.20 105.26 102.04 
Premameay TAMA WAC MUISTOOS, oss nocseese a soncuesin 40.7 40.9 40.9 2) 2.80 2.68 113.64 Uh Sy) 109.35 
rotates tec lpia See eeenerneeeeeerne 40.6 40.4 41.3 2.93 2.94 2.87 119.07 118.78 116.48 
Metal fabricating industries........................ 42.2 41.7 42.5 2.42 2.40 Dea 102.20 100.00 96.45 
IMac hincivanexce Piel CCUn| Cal aaemeees=eraenns 41.9 41.8 42.1 Des DES 2.42 106.77 106.46 102.10 
iranspOrtatiomycc UlpINeM teen arses eee 41.5 40.0 40.8 DAG, 2.63 253 110.64 105.24 103.34 
PNIUROTRAMIT, BHONGL ORTAIS, 22 sees00 so sonaoccnsoaconecone 41.5 BoD 41.7 2.65 2.64 2.40 110.23 104.32 100.13 
WOOT ENO OS aoe cccasinnno secdorcecscosontaetoer 41.6 40.3 40.4 DS 2.69 DS oy? 114.56 108.48 105.90 
INES STOO TNE... 2. 2 sooanesecnoeseectoceo see 45.1 41.4 38.8 2.96 2.91 DAS) 133.71 120.50 109.62 
RantsranGsaCCeSsOnlcss. renee ee 39.0 39.6 41.4 2.64 2.60 DES 103.01 102.78 106.04 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.9 40.0 41.0 2.59 2.60 2.47 106.04 103.92 101.07 
TENS AIL | OSMOLGNEIS se scosonoonectonce coedeesomenene sae 41.0 40.0 40.9 DDS PINE) 2.11 OTS 87.64 86.34 
Communications equipment........................ 40.3 39.0 41.0 2A 2.07 1.98 85.48 80.80 81.38 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 43.8 44.4 44.2 2.34 DSZ BAS) 102.56 103.25 96.79 
Petroleum and coal products.....................- 42.9 43.4 ATS 3.16 3.17 2.91 135858 137.50 120.83 
Chemical and chemical products................ 40.9 40.9 41.0 2.45 2.44 282 100.13 99.92 95.22 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 41.2 40.4 41.3 1.81 1.80 1.69 74.55 PSP 69.84 
(CKOMN ISB RUC ARON es oe eee ea eee 44,3 44.3 43.4 Qf 2.74 Desi 122.80 IDSs) 109.05 
RUWTCMiea- Oe ee ee ae ee 41.4 41.4 40.6 2.83 2.82 2.60 b17 12 116.91 105.51 
GencralicontractOrsts eee 41.4 41.5 40.6 2.68 2.69 2.49 110.91 111.69 101.23 
SpecialuuadeconthactOts a ete.ceee er 41.4 41.3 40.6 DSM 2.96 Daigl 123.02 122.28 109.97 
PEM OUNCES TINS Reece ener eaters otaee fore esiec5.d psec 49.0 49.3 48.5 2.70 2.63 2.38 132.14 129.51 115.47 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 50.1 lee 49.9 Dai DES 2.06 113.61 114.30 102.83 
@fhemeneincekil cee eee erer eens 47.9 47.4 46.8 Batt 3.03 2.79 149.11 143.74 130.33 
OTHER INDUSTRIES: 
We ametranist the eee ies: cs eteee oe Seas obo 43.5 43.1 42.6 D2, TP) DISS 118.46 INES 107.80 
Highway and bridge maintenance.............. 40.6 41.5 40.9 2.00 1.96 1.85 81.07 81.22 75.92 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers................ 38.7 38.6 38.9 1.30 1.30 123 50.35 50.23 48.03 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................. 3507 36.0 36.8 1.30 29 E21 46.33 46.50 44.45 
See 
Latest figures subject to revision. SouRcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
2h 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 








(1961=100) k 
Hours Average Average ——— 
Worked Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period in a Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average: 
SLES Ae 5) eau 0) «IS No AMR Shee ete MEER Sie. TPR ee 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
1.962 Damn eee he, 0th ee eS Le ee eae Sat 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
NOY hn Vis 2 eI he Bild ho Seen ne reik ae neem Me ree: cr ep a ac 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
LS GARR oat sie pe din Fh RL Ac Nan sooo ees meee em 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
S65 ere ee oma LN Ge eel eek ee Oe 41.0 2alZ 86.89 116.7 108.0 

Last Period in: 

NG SEAT oS taki: oe te wee, Seer ek eee, See Ber rete nasa 41.1 2.09 86.10 115.6 107.4 
Sep tein Dei et ee oe eae ee nde ee Wis ences 41.4 PNB 88.08 118.3 109.7 
OCTOD EE Fre ee eee oe seks ee ee 41.6 Dali) 89.53 120.3 110.8 
INGVEIN DCE sures eet ee oes ME 0 ee aot eo neers 41.5 2.16 89.81 120.6 110.7 
December acc eect sts ae ee eae See ee 39.7 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 

POG GS VALU y See eee he ee a. PED Pn eae Ue eg ete 40.9 2.19 89.65 120.4 109.5 
HE RULE TY, sepeee tes aesae a e e ee, ene, <r s. 41.2 DAY 90.76 121.9 110.6 
INL ac hiesewerneneres ste i eet Pct eo Pay ote  B reee r 41.2 DIB) 91.24 122.6 110.6 
AD IRR ee 23h rites ner hi SPARE UN, ag nae: stones, © aeons 41.0 223 91.72 123.2 111.0 
INTlet Venetia eon tak codes cee pre ee Fo cee ee A 40.9 23 91.37 P2271 110.3 
EV UTC Re ee Pee Sees Rater oe dnd ee Se 40.7 DTS 90.82 122.0 109.2 
AOU WA eral. Mea Ac yg SEs Nap he ery R E  tAAs eie h Ac 40.6 pe} 90.46 121.5 108.3 
PRU SUSU ahi oe ee eat a ects Set ieee nn oe ee 41.1 2.24 91.96 1235 110.0 





*Revised. +Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7 (Formerly C-4)—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
August July August August July August 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 
MNewiounadland: 6. ieschet ieee ee etree eee ne 42.5 40.0 43.7 th tay? eal ey 
INGVARS COUA Bocuse ei est eee ase oe re ee ee 40.7 40.8 40.5 1.83 1.82 1.76 
ING wae Brunswickros -i-5. 278 Seen xk toe oss ee nee 41.8 42.4 40.5 1.78 1.82 1.68 
(OE CLe) A ee le nO ws a ae Nae ER eee ee: 42.4 41.5 42.4 2.03 2.01 1.88 
OTNCAT AO he sf i So te E Nc see ee renee hee 40.9 40.5 41.1 235 2.34 222. 
IMATITO DA tee enn, acs cel ecc hee See ete it ecu ee ee 40.2 40.5 40.5 1.94 1.94 1.85 
SAaSkaiChewallwnre.s eee AL ARE Pree, Bee Rg hs, Sa 40.1 41.0 40.1 Deas 2.28 22 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)...................... 39.9 40.6 40.3 2.24 223 2.14 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory).............. sls Biel 37.0 DS) 2.78 2.62 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under insurance 
plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registra- 
tions for employment and vacancies received from employers 
at Canada Manpower Centres (formerly NES offices). These 
data are derived from reports prepared in the Department of 


D—Manpower Division 


TABLE D-1—Vacancies and Registrations on File 








Manpower and Immigration, and processed in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Pensions and Manpower Section, DBS. Data 
are not comparable with previously published reports. See also 
Technical Note, page 242. 











Vacanciest Registrations on File 
Period Total Male Female Total Male Female 
End of 

ee Drier yas | Geert ape noes ere ck meena da 25,381 12,308 13,073 747,547 J55s955 161,992 
dS) 6B at ee een ene rey eee 27,342 13,412 13,930 SSAA! 591,207 163,864 
hOGA enn ter seem Se Pee 35,477 18,323 17,154 662,503 508,125 154,378 
LOG Sree tee oo oe es ees, 39,531 23,167 16,364 606,981 453,555 153,426 
HEC DT UAT Vane | 9 OO, eaters Were eee erent nays wre 44,891 26,192 18,699 563,806 414,592 149,214 
March TOG ORR ee tee ee Se 53,816 31,242 22,574 548,597 404,530 144,067 
April TDG Gee ee ne ene a TN Ooh Fase 65,542 39,156 26,386 494,926 356,280 138,646 
May LOGO SMEre erates Caer. Seren 69,652 41,745 DSO 387,914 261,325 126,589 
June 1D GG ees Sead ee ee Pe eee 66,978 40,805 26,173 380,763 233,965 146,798 
July NO GG Ree eee ee eran ere 66,695 42,520 24,175 362,162 221,599 140,563 
August OG ORE Sore cee aoe ee nettle Sccstce Soe 73,902 43,369 30,533 305,930 187,687 118,243 
SSDS DEI OO Olen mee terre wee at See eee TSP 46,379 28,793 294,682 173,431 122 
Octo bergen 9OGs saat ee eee ees 63,682 39,057 24,625 300,013 179,051 120,962 
RN Given Cl G Gere meee eee ete ok ee rere os 62,174 36,415 pay I pye) 333,183 213,383 119,800 
December LO GG: ee eS eee Cee ee 44,397 25,650 18,747 364,334 255,218 109,116 
ATAU Tenens U9 Gi] Bo ee. eo ee ee ak ea 43,901 25,482 18,419 453,999 320,187 133,812 

*Latest figures subject to revision. +Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-2—Registrations and Vacancies Received, by Year 1963 to 1966 and by Month January 1966 to January 1967 





Registrations Received 


Vacancies Received 








Year and Month Male Female Male Female 

BLS Ch ene en ore ee se Pn ers ee oe eats coves Sbeucvasesdiseese's 2 OD Sui 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 
TROY SEB os ssn argc bar ce Sate wear coe soe’, Jp Oe ne, eee 2,894,099 1,170,889 1,030,199 530,575 
HOG SSNS Soe ee ae se ae 7 eon on Daal 2 i 65s713 1,088,752 545,951 
TOES SAE RIB tise se sess ae ste DS Siesta 1,163,658 1,011,217 532,991 
UE TET IRM g ates was oa eee ene JB ec ear ae eee 287,740 98,603 72,912 34,959 
1 VE ATES Oa RG PR Re Ss ee ee ee ee 202,400 80,555 63,000 33,825 
INA ea CL 1 eee er eee Re ee SE eee uteatid ei secickes ess 217,568 86,042 82,965 43,859 

UW eTMUL GT BIE Ey co cerns > ae ane Ses een a 188,255 80,682 84,319 39,441 

INU) cies tae a Sean ts oe 199,618 93,554 97,520 46,202 

pesos 2 Cote tS Cee ee ee eee eee 222,671 116,136 95,402 50,498 

Td cate es Ne Si ee a Fit ee 216,035 108,399 85,147 48,433 
INSUEIRS Fa 9 a cde eee boar BRS soo DEC Pee Eee Orne ea 208,409 101,591 102,760 58,267 
SCD (Ch cheer eens, were eters Metveaar, « seats tt taeenes sates -o=<esner™ 191,387 102,118 105,486 50,829 
(QYeqte | eYaree oc Bet Acad Senate ee A ae 8 ae eee eee 182,976 92,018 82,021 38,984 
BNO CII LG 1mm eee eet ee ee a hc coes beau saeteeessubost es 231,871 109,697 79,401 44,348 
DECEIT L Ginter, RNS BSE eS, So caus seace ates 232,4477 94,2637 60,284 43,346 

1 GY57/ TT ke oe ca ee eee cee coon 274,049 116,723 61,077 B5 ols 


*Preliminary. +Reyvised. SourcE: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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PAT! 


TABLE D-3* (Formerly D-4)—Registrations on File, by Occupation and by Sex, at January 31, 1967 (Preliminary) 


Occupational Group 





Professional and managerial WOrkefS. .............:...s:csscosscseeeeeeeesenensneeeeeeeesenesecsessnensenesenenenterecegenonenererees 
TS TICA TWO LK CES eee eres ne ee ee rae Ree eee ea te eae oes Seren 
ST CSUN Tay ey tain ce IRD Nhe A alae Os i creer eR ge 9 Ceo epic Pre a ars oo 


Personal and domestic service workers 


Agriculture, fishing, forestry (€X. 10g.).........:cccccseceeseeeesesesesenesesneneseeneeeceneneneeneneseassnenseeasesnenscecaenetnes 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco) 


Mextiles: Clothing) OtC...c.:.c.ccteceserars<z-sececeses seopenp deans entens eee scenes asncege Mathtys deus st¥ee=dleaeeerasanercryenparersaaten 
Lumber and lumber products...........c.ccccecssceccesosteececsesctescusensezenenstesteateresesensegsvarsrattbonsssevaranonee sees 
Pulp, paper (incl. primting)...............cccccccceeeec ses eceeeeenentenseneneeeereneasneneaneseneeescensueneccanensssacaresertens 
Leather and leather products.........-cccecccs-cecereee-nssceeoneuseatevensaceters reas staneenssesvsesersansenvesnsneeaphencene tee 
Stone, clay and glass products. ..............:cccceeecsceseeseeetenenenecsecucacsesensaesescnsnsnenenenercacacecaeecaenenenens 
IMIS EAL WOT RATS aoe 68a doses teas tees taeereees dk xcs ie odo steeetc radiate onsecr cout ereunegads eas anareheh caviar temser cee aeteeesat sera 
1 FeYea elb lee- ae yb eg 9 racic Sa ack Oc deacon saab ape ontr cei Pas Se SaEP ND 


Transportation (Except SCAMEN).............sscecciescessseereneseceetenerecteeecnssaenessenenesnenectancescnesronemtensitenst? 


Communications and public utility 


ST rel LEHATIG SOL VIGO! enc cce ee ee cote ae diester orcs ache ae hate am pa Coals tee a ene ee See eer eR eo emer te see 
Othetskilled:and semieskiTledie x.) he steers ee eee ee ee ee tar ese 


Foremen 
Apprentices 


UNSKILLED WORKERS 
Food and tobacco 
Lumber and lumber products 
Metalworking 
Construction 
Other unskilled workers 


GRAND TOTAL 


Registrations on File 








Total Male Female 
12,740 10,069 2,671 
64,458 18,701 45,757 
22,449 UH 14,674 
57,579 30,724 26,855 

2,105 2,088 17 

6,806 6,360 446 

151,929 135,095 16,834 
1,570 1,138 432 
12,083 1,843 10,240 
9,402 9,268 134 
1,136 830 306 
1,421 664 WS 
494 459 35 
12,830 11,824 1,006 
2,547 1,468 1,079 
914 704 210 

1,109 1,109 — 
44,386 44,378 8 
25,341 25,236 105 

615 614 1 

5,900 4,408 1,492 
APT 20,464 753 

Balds Dis 261 

7,851 7,836 15 

135,933 109,375 26,558 

8,189 3,029 5,160 

9,940 9,517 423 

5,861 S51 749 
55,556 55,055) 1 
56,387 36,162 20,225 

453,999 320,187 133,812 


*The former Table D-3 has been discontinued because a review has shown that placement statistics do not necessarily reflect changes in total labour 


demand or employment. 


Source: Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


TABLE D-4 (Formerly D-5)—Registrations on File, by Areas, at January 31, 1967 (Preliminary) 


























Registrations on File Registrations on File Registrations on File 
Previous Previous Previous 

x Year a Year * Year 
Area Nfaige, Sill, feigh, sill Area dhe Hl, diag, Sill Area Jan. 31, Janssig 

1967 1966 1967 1966 1967 1966 
NEWFOUNDLAND......... 11,866 25,096 Liverpool aes ee 504 583 Saint Ob nee 2,585 2,660 
@omen Brooke 8327 5,165 New Glasgow... WaT 3,019 Ste Step en eeaes eee 463 1,641 
Grandi baliseeees ee 1,041 2,614 S rita i See eee 598 829 SUSSCXIR ee 272 491 
Stevohnis’ eres ae eee 7,498 17,317 Sydneyi:ee eee 3,079 4,501 Woodstockaa ae aeee 749 1,162 

SY GNe ya MincSaeesneneanere 722 1,640 

PRINCE EDWARD Hiri ees hee 1,722 2021 OQUEBEG# es 153,194 173,609 
PSUAND See ere. 3.337) © 4.020 (ken ren ee ee 2743 3,167 ALMA ete 1,532 1,617 
Charlottetown.............. 1,963 3,255 ; AsbestOS2. setae 851 804 
Summerside..................... 1,374 1,665 NEW BRUNSWICK........... 19,251 29,980 Baie. Comea lie 1,470 1,537 
Bathursteseeee = eee 4,244 5,710 ‘Beauhatnois. ste 997 980 
INO WAESCOTVA sas 25. 20,939 27,610 ‘Campbellton 1,664 2,529 Buckinehanse ee eee 736 1,016 
ATINCTS tree pee eee 603 1,091 Edmundstonse cee 1,015 2,202 @ausapscal ieee eee | Ap) 1,742 
Brideewatene 1s. 1,314 1,680 ETederictonme eee ee 1,376 1,769 Chandlers ee 1,488 2,605 
1B WUD nn, ot, ee ee 5,136 5,523 MintO:iesst es eee ee 157 294 C@hicoutimt== 1,897 2,239) 
THORENS oh oe cent ae 489 972 NIONCtON sees eee 4,857 8,198 Cowansville ease 464 520 
Keentyil Geese ey nee. 2252, 2,584 INewcCastle saeeee eer 1,869 3,324 IDO bea e..ane ee eee 706 1,446 


a a ca I aR a oe De a a a Se 
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TABLE D-4 (Formerly D-5)—Registrations on File, by Areas, at January 31, 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 





Registrations on File 











Previous 

= Year 
Area Wei, Billy dang, Sul 

1967 1966 
Drummondville................ 2,820 2,792 
. SFFeAT I LNA TT a aon eee oreo 511 481 
me Forestville.........c.ecsccesceee 1:06 1:227 
(Gasper ea. See ke 1,284 1,976 
Granby ee eee ee 2,034 2,191 
EDU] | eee ere he ce 3,324 4,699 
| Volicticeweeer en ak. 2,440 4,809 
Be Jonquiére......c.ccseeeset 1,880 2,364 
MPL ACHULGS e.eles cai terns 759 748 
| HACC MAT Coenen 1,075 1,105 
Me La Malbaie...........--s.. 1,909 2,339 
Bn lsa, TUGUE oe clase coec cas 505 735 
LCS eee Oo 4,285 3,865 
Me Louiseville...........c.0c.0.: 35m 165 
| INIA DOOM aormist tee eae: 768 818 
| IMINO elas eee lee eter oe 792 860 
| NW REN ocala oe rs PD 2,603 
- Mont-Laurier......0..00...... 663 745 
NI OMUNIA CT yee eee ee 1,434 1,851 
Montreal seee eee ee 49,120 52,146 
| ING Walch Ont aeeenee 2,016 1,875 
| Pointe laic sees 1e9y 1,196 
me Port Alfred...................... 702 1,045 
| Ouebece se wees ee ke eae 122703 eee lDs022, 
| RATE OULS kc eee eee 2,554 B12; 
Riviere-du-Loup.............. 3h 5! 4,815 
IRODeh Vad eee ee 1,383 1,628 
IROUYTisseeee er seq ea: 2,070 1,718 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 857 1,016 
StS TSE. 5s eosaccco ae 2,288 2,316 
Sigel ivc Cititnc =a 2,256 2,097 
| Sis, JCal are tea 2,392 2,140 
SHi, USMOIMNE , ponccceseresaere 2,689 1,905 
| Scpt-Veswieer tsp eee 1,487 1,909 
Mee Shawinigan.............020.. 30738 3,779 
Me Sherbrooke... 5,391 6,051 
| SOC See ees. Rt ee 1,960 DOM 
IBHetOnGs Vines ieee 1,873 1,795 
ROIS=RAVICLCS aan 3,804 5,090 
Wa [ocean eeenec ere os oe 1,487 1,523 
Welle y tie Cae eens 2,580 1,917 
BVictoriaville. 2.02... 15S72ae 2206 
Wille Sie (GORGES aye L796 2,418 
ONEA RTO Bie i eee 147,564 154,123 
PANIIT) 16 © 1 Memes eee re ee 346 296 
| [Barrie ate meee hae eee 1,433 1,489 
Me Belleville... eteeeseeeece 1,758 1,962 
| iBraceD iid coe ae 1,015 1,140 
| [BYPSNAMVONMOVI Mca oeeteceeesees 1,403 1,226 
| Biatitiord. ee ee 2,194 D382 
| IB TOC Ksyill Cea ee eee ete 495 615 
Sanlctonke acces 385 399 
(Whathannetrcs see 2,003 1,887 
CODOUrC eee ene 877 705 
Solin WOO dae 742 1,023 
Gormwall ey see: 2,546 2,686 
Elliomeakcees ee. TD 296 
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aa o 


Registrations on File 





ok 


Jan. 31, 
1967 


Previous 
Year 
Jane sl. 
1966 





Kirkland Lake 


New Liskeard 


Port Colborne 


St. Catharines 


Sault Ste. Marie 


Sturgeon Falls 


505 


IS 


1,292 


634 


2,012 


36,272 


880 
516 
621 
1,542 
4,499 
6,494 
596 


721 
728 
2,049 
899 
347 
440 
1,356 


11,535 


1,026 
595 
1,065 
2,163 
830 
1,931 
832 
663 
237 
4,863 
3,152 
1,316 
754 
396 
1,266 
2,583 
1,688 
1,485 
1,007 
3,986 
6,553 
1,521 
502 
1,526 
622 
2,726 
557 
2,689 
692 
es 
447 
3723 
163 
2,122 
2,473 
962 
539 
460 
690 
3,070 
415 
1,506 


39,728 


918 
609 
699 


Registrations on File 




















Previous 
* Year 
Area Mehpeeih, Ciena 
1967 1966 

NIANTROBAR = 14,956 2,886 
Brandon.......... ey as 909 2,154 
Dap inne eee 842 1,414 
Eins Hl Onuee eee 208 212 
Portage la Prairie........ 649 1,098 
‘Lhetbass eee eee eae 245 391 
VAT econ een PAKS Aeon 7 
SASKATCHEWAN .......... 13,941 18,841 
ES(GVan See tee ee ee 346 23 
Lloydminster eee. 292 469 
INIOOSCHI a Wane 844 1,391 
North Battleford............ 1,204 1,259 
RhInCePAL bert 881 2,320 
RGoind 2... athe ee 4,325 4,918 
Saskatoon........ FAL ere As 3,872 4,554 
Shute (CGMS ae 710 1,012 
WeV DUE =e 334 368 
SOT KL ONS aes eee 1,073 DSS 
ALBERIAl ==. 2s ee 22042 ee AD 
BlattimnOLe = a eee 146 303 
Calvaryee ee a:.:: tee 7,028 8,622 
Druin ler ne 349 470 
Edinontone =e 10,608 11,428 
Edson. cee ee 289 285 
Grande eraikic == 758 SY) 
IPAM TCI  csounsscassocec sss: 1,594 2,693 
Medicimernlat asses 787 1,269 
RediDecre.. eee 983 1e3iS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA...... 46,409 67,196 
Abbotsford acest 644 1,593 
Chilliwack eee 730 2,438 
(COWIE ssjccasccopccsegnn. 866 1,596 
Granbiooks == 913 1,057 
DawsoniGrec\q eee 999 1,033 
Duncan Se a ee 481 943 
Kamloops. eee 15293 2,269 
Kelowna =... eee 1,408 1,824 
Nai 110, See ee : 858 1,385 
INeISOn Stone ee eee 490, 944 
New Westminster............ 6,609 8,987 
Penticton ese =e 957 2,165 
ROL beni sesees 432 iI 
Prince: Geole oe saa aes 1,910 2,125 
Brinces Rape nasa ey NEI 
OUeSic eee 856 875 
Trails s8. eee 659 849 
Van COUuy Che eee ZOMS Sie UA: 
VetiOn: ee. ee 1,558 2,039 
ViICLOn as see cee eee 32212) 4,837 
VViitehOTScs === aaa 252. 420 
CANA DAG S. sche 453,999 551,403 
IM a1ES Ey ee ees eee 320,187 404,298 
cinalese sae 133,812 147,105 
*Preliminary. Source: Manpower Divi- 


sion, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


emanate from 


the 


operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in fhe Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Man- 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 


Unemployment Insurance Act 





End of Total Employed Claimants 
1966—October.............. 4,582,000 4,397,700 184,300 
Sepiem clas 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 
AUDUSt aoe 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 
Ul yar. tied eee 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 
UNC ee, 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 
IVA cet oc. ce 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 
AD idl eee a ane 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 
Marchiesesn 4,498,000 4,000,000 498,000 
HeDruary ee 4,506,000 3,975,500 530,500 
Janualyerneee- 4,482,000 3,970,200 511,800 
1965—Decembet.......... 4,444,000 4,026,000 418,000 
November 4,365,000 4,120,400 244,600 
Octobete = 4,286,000 4,115,600 170,400 





Claims Filed at 
Local Offices 


power Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. 
The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report 
on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. For 
further information regarding the nature of the data see Tech- 


nical Note, page 219, March issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, November 1966 








Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 

ING wWirOunic atic tee cece = eee eee ere 21,187 536,894 
Princesedward) slander 2,446 54,427 
INO VALS COULAM Ee atest ce senna eee nee 28,823 663,840 
INewsBrunswiCk=.*. 2s) s eee ee 28,793 667,526 
QUEDECE. eee ee oe eet ee rene 186,143 4,467,356 
Ontario nee ee 181,280 4,413,208 
Manito Dats <r Baer a eee ere 18,371 420,997 
Saskatche wate: cos eenaes oe eee LESTe 270,048 
Aber tas. oRcitn cate teeta cee ee ee ee 25,083 558,192 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory 86,788 2,234,412 
Total, Canada, November 1966...... 590,491 14,286,900 
Total, Canada, October 1966.......... 517,852 12,336,003 
Total, Canada, November 1965...... 530,607 12,614,802 


*Weeks paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 


benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, November 1966 





Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at ° 
the End of the Month 

















Total Not 
Disposed Entitled to Entitled to 

Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit Benefit Pending 
Newroundlandh en. occ urate 7,676 6,384 1,292 4,834 3,837 997 32929 
Prince Edward: [slang =o een 1,300 1,101 199 602 472 130 WB 
INOVa SCOtla gio tece eiesse ce gerne tes. 6,839 5,010 1,829 5,183 3,822 1,361 2,969 
Newy Bruns wiCkaen sete cee see 7,916 6,151 1,765 5,637 4,274 1,363 3,653 
Quebecieern:. vaio... De ee Ane 48,115 34,214 13,901 38,532 28,068 10,464 20,416 
ONUATION, pret Stes oy coe eee 39,435 DES MT 9,858 32,414 22,685 9,729 16,129 
ian ito Daltere, tae ake 6,118 4,607 tli 4,231 3,105 1,126 2,550 
ASKAatChHe Wan .7aew sens een ene ee 4,882 3,760 1,121 2,857 1,998 859 2,473 
PNT DST iar: Auten Cent ete een eee 8,449 6,260 2,189 SiS 3,853 1,422 4,310 
BidtisieOl um Dia area oes eee 21,936 15,543 6,393 18,653 12,837 5,816 9,504 
Total, Canada, November 1966... 152,666 112,607 40,059 118,218 84,951 33,267 66,706 
Total, Canada, October 1966.... 86,164 60,133 26,031 Tde333 SID 26,214 32,258 
Total, Canada, November 1965..... 151,540 110,792 40,748 116,672 82,700 33,972 65,257 





tIn addition, revised claims received numbered 29,040. 


*In addition 27,240 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 2,777 were special requests not granted and 1,242 were appeals by claimants. There were 


7,236 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 


at November 30, 1966 


ee —— ee 


Number of Weeks on Claim 
(based on 20 per cent sample) 


Total 
Claimants 





October 31, | November 30, 








Total 27 or 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1966 1965 
(CANISVAN BY ca OR SS een ea 266,287 158,999 55,627 32,524 19,137 184,302 244.617 
IN IGIIS: Ses Pecos sere ep aap Romer eee 173,343 115,066 32,188 15,962 10,127 107,716 160,353 
Remal emer e car, cries Sen sae. 92,944 43,933 23,439 16,562 9,010 76,586 84,264 
iIN@epuitounavell Binval, 2 eee ares eee 12,107 7,887 2,190 1,458 572 6,645 Os5a 
ING a lott hs eee eeiets BPS 10,232 7,042 1,788 1,047 355 5,200 8,300 
RETINA C Rum ee eee aa 1,875 845 402 411 Pile 1,445 1,457 
enincesEdwardelsland tess uer te e., 1,765 1,310 281 135 39 695 2,004 
Viale meme as ene et ats Lb INS 1,248 977 179 87 5 407 1,386 
LECTUS. 5 eee eee OP ee eee 517 333 102 48 34 288 618 
Nona, SOLES eee cee Sees 13,286 6,954 3,163 1,631 1,538 9,427 12,698 
Vict aera i mee yy CS eee 9,962 5,584 2,269 1,057 1,052 6,598 9,460 
GTi al Meera nc Seen ee eee 8 3,324 1,370 894 574 486 2,829 3,238 
INGWeREIUNSWICKme. 0 state eth a. 14,442 8,464 3,293 1,766 919 9,339 12,458 
IMIG ce i nee foe tae eee 10,054 6,290 2,038 ilalaty/ 609 6,334 8,635 
eGhivd |e teaamnne tet weer. wee ee 4,388 2,174 12255 649 310 3,005 3,823 
Oe DeGendt os A 83,838 50,812 17,683 9,781 5,562 58,506 82,095 
INV ie Le at eae ices. ge eee, Mere eae a 55,699 Ms 10,837 4,354 2,935 35,228 56,605 
eerie] Crass eae ene oer ee 28,139 13,239 6,846 5,427 2,627 23,278 25,490 
(itor Ae ee eee ee ed et 74,595 41,064 15,550 11,386 6,595 56,201 68,630 
Wall xara ert ee Or yn a ott 40,506 24,832 7,197 Sys 3,202 28,054 37,960 
ein l emis ce een rh 34,089 16,232 8,353 6,111 3,393 28,147 30,670 
VITIN CODA Sh ween csees.Joe ores Here on 8,995 6,267 1,255 784 689 5,094 8,530 
Wiale seercae raw ae ee a tee ets Sons 5,988 4,659 616 369 344 2,481 5,730 
Ter alll © ee ean eee te renee ne AIRE ae 3,007 1,608 639 415 345 2,613 2,800 
SaSkAlChe Wanlteeicne eee eet agen ese ee 6,768 4,797 900 669 402 3,244 6,686 
NS os tea Pee SR i eae 4,687 3,878 412 193 204 1,436 4,377 
Remaleeeesen here eee PS 2,081 919 488 476 198 1,808 2,309 
ANIGSIS Oaoee ee ee ee 11,930 8,192 1,967 1,067 704 6,970 127132 
INU ae oe ee eee eg eo 7,960 6,395 788 413 364 3,274 7,941 
Reina leree ees era. ieee 3,970 1,797 1,179 654 340 3,696 4,191 
Bituls ie GOlUTND 1 ayeeee eee 38,561 239252 9,345 3,847 2g 28,181 29,627 
IN ia le Bares na ten ete nse cae Ea 27,007 17,836 6,064 2,050 1,057 18,704 19,959 
einia |eaeee eeren note ts Ss 11,554 5,416 3,281 1,797 1,060 9,477 9,668 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 are subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


Technical Note to 
**T)”’ Tables 


Continued from page 242 
The following comments pertain specifi- 

cally to Tables D-1 to D-4: 

Table D-1 

(a) Unfilled Vacancies represents an in- 
ventory of employers’ vacancies unfilled 
at the close of business on the day indi- 
cated. Deferred vacancies —those on 
which employers are not prepared to 
accept referrals within 31 days—are ex- 
cluded from this series. Canada Man- 
power Centres act on vacancies as soon 
as possible after they are received, so 
that unfilled vacancies represent only a 
proportion of the vacancies listed by the 
Centres and consist of three main groups: 
(1) those reported to the office shortly 
before the inventory is taken; (2) those 
on which applicants have been referred 
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but on which employers have not yet con- 

firmed placements: (3) those that are 

difficult to fill because of a local (or 

wider) occupational shortage, or because 

of particular working conditions. 

Unfilled Vacancies is, consequently, a 
biased sample of vacancies notified. 

(b) Registration on File represents an 
inventory of applications for employment 
at the close of business on the day in- 
dicated, excluding certain categories such 
as persons who are employed but who are 
seeking other work, or those who have 
registered for employment in advance of 
their availability. 


Table D-2 


(a) Registrations Received consists of both 
new and renewal applications for employ- 
ment received during the period. An indi- 
vidual may register more than once in a 
period, so the figures do not therefore re- 


flect the total number of persons register- 
ing in a reporting period. 

(b) Vacancies Notified is the total of job 
openings reported to Canada Manpower 
Centres during the period indicated. 

Table D-3 (formerly D-4) 


This table shows a breakdown by sex and 
broad occupational groups of the inventory 
of registration on file (see item (b) in 
note to D-1l above). As some 20,000 oc- 
cupations are compressed into 28 general 
classifications, caution must be exercised in 
forming conclusions about any one group. 


Table D-4 (formerly D-5) 


This table presents registrations on file 
at Canada Manpower Centres. The figures 
do not relate exclusively to the municipal- 
ities concerned, but reflect the total registra- 
tions on hand from the areas served by the 
Canada Manpower Centres shown in the 
Table. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


at ee ae ail 








Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949= 100) 

LOGI AY Calon Steere 129.2 124.0 13322 nD eS 140.6 155-3 146.1 116.3 
TOGQ==V.caree et ese eater: 130.7 126.2 134.8 iLL) 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
19632 Sy Cale ete ees 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
{964 a Vicaty eee ee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
1S GSA Cal eee ee ee ee 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175.5 154.3 1223 
OG Goat) INU cy eee ee 141.2 140.6 142.9 225i 149.1 178.1 155.4 12381 
RCDIUAnVe=s See 142.1 142.5 143.1 123.3 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 

INT ATIC Beier rte ei eee oe 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 
April........ Pee ee ee 143.2 143.7 143.7 12593 150.7 179.2 157.6 125.0 

IVa eee sere: oe eee oer ee: 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 eyile| 180.7 159.2 125.1 

UN Cue aes et eee 143.8 144.2 144.4 12523 TSe2 181.2 159.3 11255, 

Sul yeee re ee eee 144.3 146.0 144.8 ey? 151.2 181.0 159.3 25a 
PNUIDUSU eee tee ene: eee 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 125a1 
Septem Del ee 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 SSL 181.3 158.8 126.4 
Octoberee i 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 151A 182.7 Si3)92 126.4 
INovemDehes eee 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 ile 184.5 161.3 126.5 
December ee 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 

LO G7 Janay eee ee 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 


a a asoae cae re neRIREEREE ETE AER EEG 


Nore: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of January 1967 


eS ON ea 





All-Items Health 
ae and Recrea- Tobacco 
January December January Trans- Personal tionand and 


1966 1966 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 





(1949= 100) 
Staslohmess Nici tie chee cee re ee ee 124.1 1272 127.0 126.7 120.0 117.8 122.4 169.4 149.2 MT) 
Les EN UIEE@i Set e o ere a aie 13555 139%) 139.0 136.7 138.1 137.0 141.9 180.3 178.4 128.1 
Salim Gal ONT eee 0 eee eet tee ae ee om 137.8 141.8 143.0 141.3 137.6 139.2 152.0 211.0 168.1 120%) 
IMGnttealems.a..ee, et nace cctees Uae te 140.1 143.9 144.1 150.6 139.8 119.8 171.4 19225 163.1 129.6 
(OPES (Ue eit Rane hears ect oee at ners ee ei ci 140.6 144.7 145.2 146.6 141.0 134.2 167.4 OL 7 156.1 134.5 
INO PROTAO ES se cohen ea See Pico eoot ascdnemer ee ernest re 143.1 148.3 148.2 143.8 149.1 EST G2 15257, 183.4 201.4 PSHUES) 
VIN DCO eee Recs ee Me ee entre AON, ee ee 137.3 140.5 140.7 143.7 132.3 134.8 142.3 196.2 152.4 140.2 
SASKALOONINC DIT amare: tees eee eee nee ee ee 133.3 137.3 13733 142.1 131.0 141.2 1397 160.1 15339 126.8 
IGINOMUO N= Call Sty sae na eet eae eee Nhe) 136.5 136.6 136.0 131.6 137.5 138.0 189.4 152.8 123.6 
Vancouver.......... Se Se Fes areas eee ee, 136.6 139.9 140.9 141.3 139.7 1S 1S 152.8 166.1 158.6 125.3 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. 
Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-1967 


of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or 
locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of 
a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 109, February issue. 





Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 




















Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 
GY, | dor no oat ay Rho sc soG Ge tea ee ea Os et eee ee ee 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
HIQYOB) ati oc ae se ne ek 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
NOGA MeN Reson Ue eiae Reel a BE c sag emrae ead oo Bild dead ansSbatiel lacus 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
HS Geena eee ere) SEE ORs < hase Boe aC. Sills oe Re vc ha) 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
NOT SO a a oct ae afer Mee 3 ta Ad a i Se 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
ISAS al AOE 26. aa ee Mee ee ee no RE ne 32 66 15,878 139,450 0.12 
[BteLon aU EM eies 5 200 ie. ee oh Fed eet 2 ie URC ar ee ee 33 76 18,403 237,920 0.21 
Iii neues ener sat eet WN EO en Pitre eee sd ee 54 90 30,079 354,250 0.27 
YA D Telecare te eee ok a ore re aE eke EE Ee ee, 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 
INU Sse «ie a oa ie OS Ce et Aa a Men 54 95 28,465 332,450 OT, 
UNC eee eee ete Bethe Ped a eC PME EM SL. 51 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 
UIST a sha oe SEL os oe pn Oo a ES A 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
PAVIGUIS Cie ee er RT Pe OE See do BM Ic Deaconess 1 132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 
SCD CIID C ie pmeeerter ee oe et er ee aes ence 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 
OGLO DOTA eee ee ree eee nen aed ow Ne ee 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
INOVCI Der eeeeeee tee eee ee ancy tere Eee Tie cde eo k, 41 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
ID Yerersia a eyo) en Sia ee yp en aac ee a pips 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 
LISTS aE BUTE Tg Sm ee SS ctor eh an epee me 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1967 TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, January 1967 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved  Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ana = on ING yi UIC] ari Clie eee eee ee eee 1 130 560 
IIS sag saan ar Prince Edward Island........................ — — — 
BV AITICS ee cer te RnR eee els Se be 4 492 8,190 NOVA SCOliaiie me oe ee 4 920 2,230 
ACTIN a acon ects senrsccietece 28 >, 1 54,560 Mew, Brinswicks: as = eee 1 151 3,830 
REOISECUCTI ON teste ene tee eee 15 1,750 4,630 Oucbeci artes eee ee 18 21,026 187,620 
Transportation and utilities.............. 7 225) 22,500 Ontario Be Gek ae seee cS TE TTS EBB Saeco 33 4,642 35,960 
7a 1 4 80 Manitoba: 242).eecs2 oe eee ee — — — 
ee Sadie? ea Ee ae Saskatche wallace ses sseeen seen eee — — —_ 
| TWEE aI a er ee ne i ah is Albertad: 3 tn, o-aeet eeemaes = = = 
PM ieee Oe OY de A nie tes 6 13,386 135,080 Britishi Columbia ase ee eee 3 250 650 
Public administration. .....0.........0..... 2 4,750 10,000 Federal sc. (.a20 oe Ae eee anes 3 239 4,190 
PA Ulm INDUSTRIES fe tet¥s.leriecceess- 63 27,358 235,040 ALL JURISDICTIONS.........2.......... 63 27,358 235,040 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1967 (Preliminary) 


I Nn 0 ee ee es eee 


























Starting 
Industry, Employer Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Workers ————____—__- — — 
Location Involved January Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
MINES 
Metal 
Solbec Copper Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 160 3,360 15,870 Wages— 
Stratford Centre, Loc. 6256 
Cté Wolfe, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Nigadoo River Mines Ltd., Mine, Mill and 151 3,830 12,200 Wages in first agreement— 
Ste. Rosette, N.B. Smelter Workers 
Loc. 1043 (Ind.) 
Non-Metal 
Canadian Rock Salt Co., CLC—directly 165 660 660 Dismissal of one underground 
Pugwash, N.S. chartered employee—Return of workers. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Co-Opérative Dorchester, Chemical Workers 136 1,090 1,090 Job security— 
St-Anselme, Loc. 742 
Cté Dorchester, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Choice Cut-Up Chicken, Packinghouse Workers 114 550 550 Hours— 
Aurora, Ont. Loc. 1162 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Rubber 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Rubber Workers 137 780 780 Jan. 13 Suspension of 23 workers over piece 
of Canada Ltd., Kocw lls Jan. 23 work rate—Return of workers. 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Textiles 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 150 3,380 9,200 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
Listowel, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) — employees— 
Wood 
Armstrong Cork Canada Ltd., Chemical Workers’ Dail 3,510 28,120 Sept. 13 Wages in a first agreement—10c 
Montreal, Que. Federation (CNTU) Agi, 25 an hr. increase immediately, 10c an 
hr. July 25, 1967, 10c July, 1968; 
one additional holiday, other im- 
proved benefits. 
Price (Shipshaw) Sawmill Ltd., Unorganized 125 880 880 Jan. 23 Union recognition— 
St-David-de-Falardeau, Que. — 
Paper 
Kruger Pulp and Paper, Pulp and Paper 200 200 200 Jane Misunderstanding in the interpre- 
Bromptonville, Que. Workers’ Federation Janeen tation of working hours during New 
(CNTU) Year holiday—Return of workers. 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 372 7,810 283,940 JL vane: Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Dosco Steel Ltd., Steelworkers 1,139 14,810 82,440 Oct21 Wages, change in working sched- 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 2423 Jan. 23 ules—Wage increases ranging 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) from 52!4¢ to 75c depending on 
classification, spread over 3-yr. 
contract. 
The Algoma Steel Corp., Bricklayers 625 5,630 11,170 Decwely Wages, double time for Saturday 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Loc. 29 Jan. 15 and Sunday work—19.9c an hr. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) increase eff. Aug. 1, 1966, 14c an 
hr., retroactive Sept. 1, 1966, 5.1c 
Jan. 1, 1967, 18c Aug. 1, 1967, 15c 
Aug. 1, 1968. Bricklayers doing 
plastics work 15.5c an hr. increase 
Aug. 1, 1967, 14c an hr. Aug. 1, 
1968; other improvements. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


> SS SE EL a SS a a a aa eee 




















Starting 
Industry, Employer (Duration in Man- Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Workers — = 
Location Involved January Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Metal Fabricating 

Richards-Wilcox Co. Ltd., Machinists 407 410 13,030 Nov. 18 Wages—Wage increases ranging 
London, Ont. Loc. 756 Jan. 4 l6c to 29c an hr. Ist.-yr., 10c to 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 14c an hr. 2nd.-yr.; boxing day 
paid as statutory holiday in 1967, 

other benefit. 

American Standard Auto Workers 120 2,280 2,280 Jann S Wages— 

Products Ltd., THoce195 = 

Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Dayton Steel Foundry of Steelworkers 137 410 410 Jan. 9 Welfare plan, holiday pay—Re- 
Canada Ltd. & Canada Loc. 4656 Janwel3 turn of workers when terms of new 
Electric Castings Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) contract reached. 

Guelph, Ont. 

Trane Company Ltd., UE Kocasl2 450 900 900 Jan. 23 Wages, benefits, vacation, pension 

Toronto, Ont. (Ind.) Jan. 25 —Return of workers. 

Donald Rope & Wire Steelworkers 231 230 230 Jan. 31 Alleged unjust lay-off of one 
Cloth Ltd., [Loc.3325 — worker— 

Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Transportation Equipment 
McKinnon Industries Ltd., Auto Workers 125 130 130 Jan. 10 Disciplinary suspension of two 
St. Catharines, Ont. Loc. 199 Jan. 11 workers—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Champion Spark Plug Auto Workers 240 240 240 Jan. 23 Seniority—Return of workers. 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Loc. 195 Jan. 24 

Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Electrical Products 

The Canadian Coleman Co. CLC—directly 2S 4,680 17,520 Oct. 18 Wages in new agreement— 

tds chartered — 

Toronto, Ont. 

Chemical Products 
1.C.F. of Canada, Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 263 790 790 Jan. 27 Wages— 
Cornwall, Ont. Loc. 1332 a 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 

McDougall, Walbridge Plumbers 150 450 450 Janes Job jurisdiction— Union persuaded 
Aldinger (Ont.) Ltd., Loc. 593 Jane, men to return to work. 

Talbotville, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Catalytic Construction of Bricklayers 235 240 240 Jan. 10 Dispute regarding overtime work 
Canada Ltd., Loc. 23 Jan. 11 —Return of workers. 

Sarnia, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Brown and Root Ltd., Structural Iron 669 1,340 1,340 Jan. 10 Dismissal of the General Foreman 

Donkin Highway, Workers Jan. 12 and a Sub-Foreman—Employer 

Glace Bay, N.S. (AFL-CIO /CLC) agreed to rehire the two foremen, 

Ralph M. Parsons Construction Plumbers 200 800 800 Jan. 10 Dismissal of ten workers—Return 
Company of Canada Ltd., Loc. 663 Jan. 16 of workers, when ten rehired. 

Sarnia, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Several construction con- Various unions 230 230 230 Jan. 25 Living allowances, minor griev- 
tractors, Jan. 26 ances—Return of workers. 


Powell River, B.C. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, January 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


pe a ere ee ce ee es oe a SS ee Se 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 


Transportation 


Taggart Services Ltd.,* 
Various locations, 
Ontario and Quebec 


Power, Gas and Water 


Quebec Natural Gas Corp., 
Montreal and area, Que. 


SERVICE 


Education 
Commission Scolaire 
Régionale de l’Yamaska, 
Yamaska and area, Que. 


Montreal Catholic School 
Commission, 
Montreal and area, Que. 








Commission Scolaire Régionale Association Profes- 1,239 


des Vieilles-Forges, 
Trois-Riviéres, Que. 


Health and Welfare 


Central Newfoundland 
Hospital, 
Grand Falls, Nfid. 


Quebec Hospital Interns, 
Montreal and area, Que. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Provincial Administration 


Quebec Revenue Department, 


Montreal, Que. 


Local Administration 


City of Montreal, 
Montreal, Que. 


ees Federation (CNTU) 








Starting 
Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Union Workers = = ; 
Involved January Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 

Teamsters 182 3,820 22,870 Aug. 3 Signing of agreement— 
Various Locals — 
(Ind.) 
Public Service 800 16,800 39,650 Nov. 21 Wages— 
Employees Federation — 
(CNTU) 
Association des Educa- 474 7,580 22,270 Nov. 24 Wages, hours, working conditions 
teurs catholiques de Jan. 25 —Return of teachers when court 
St-Hyacinthe injunction issued. 
Alliance des professeurs 9,515 121,120 121,120 Jan. 13 Wages, working conditions, pro- 
catholiques de Montréal — fessional status— 
& Federation of 
English-Speaking 
Catholic Teachers Inc. 

3,720 3,720 Jane 27, Wages, working conditions, pro- 
sionnelle des Enseignants — fessional status— 
des Vieilles Forges 
Public Employees 130 560 560 Jan. 24 Wages in a first agreement— 
Loc. 990 (CLC) Jan. 30 Return of workers. 

Jan. 30 

Quebec Association of 2,000 2,000 2,000 Jan. 31 Wages— 
Resident Doctors and — 
Interns 
Quebec Government 250 1,000 1,000 Jan. 26 Alleged failure to honour con- 
Employees (CNTU) eo tract— 
Public Service Employ- 4,500 9,000 9,000 Jan. 30 Wages— 


el ee ee ee ee ee 


*Federal Jurisdiction. 
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H—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H-1—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Fourth Quarter of 1966 





(2) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Public Per Cent 
Agricul- Manu- Construc- Trans- Adminis- of 


ture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion portation Trade Finance Service tration Total Total 











By Industry* and Age Group 




















Ac | Os 1 — — — — 3 — — — _ = 4 1.9 
AO IR oe ed arene 4 3 — i 3 6 2 —- oe 1 a 26 12.0 
SoA Sem te Pe. SSS 2 10 2 4 23 32 sy 5 a 4 --- 114 5255) 
AEDS OA See Weir Meets ns ecias 1 4 1 5 16 11 16 4 —- 2 1 61 28.1 
Gowan GkOVersn see — — 1 3 1 2 1 1 1 2. — 12 SS) 
By Industry and Occupation} 
ATI CLSy (a) eee 8 — — — — — = a= —_ == = 8 2h 
OP Sersi(b) eee — 14 — — — — — = == = = 14 6.5 
Bishe nines (CG) = — — 4 — = — = os — = = 4 1.8 
yA 1;S5 (Cl) Seaeeeeeeeee eee — os — 14 — — — — — — — 14 6.5 
Sreaitsmien) (©) sees —— 2 a 1 33 38 15 2 — 1 _ pz 42.4 
Wabourers) (i) ieee — —_ a — 2 11 5 1 _ —— — 19 8.8 
slikaTaspOnita() ice certs _ 1 — — 3 3 29 1 — — _ 37 17.0 
Manacetial a =a _ — ao — 2 D; 2 — 1 — 9 4.1 
Professional (h)............ — —_ — 3 1 — = — — 1 — 5 23 
GICTICg aN: Se ee — — — _ 1 oo - — — 2 _ 3 1.4 
SYA CGS er — —_ —_ — — -—— — 3 _- —- — 3 1.4 
SETAC (OD) yo sccsccnneecaere — — _ 1 1 — — 1 4 1 9 4.1 
By Industry and Type of 
Accident} 
Struck by objects (j).... 1 8 ~- 10 10 8 10 1 — 1 — 49 229 
Falls and slips (k)........ 1 5 3 1 5 18 10 1 1 2 — 47 21.6 
Collisions, derail- 
TUNES T AUS (1!) eee eee — 1 — 2 1 9 22 3) — 3 1 42 19.4 
Caught in, on, 
lOYSRAWKEEIDY (G90) 3 ercce 6 1 _ 1 5 10 3 — 1 — Di 12.4 
nialations: (ni) mee. — — = 5 1 — = =o — = 8 Si 
Conflagrations (0)........ — 2 — — 16 1 3 1 — — — 23 10.6 
Electric current (p)...... — — _ — 2 2 2 —— — — i 6 2.8 
Over-exertion (q).......... — — — — 1 3 1 3 — DD a 10 4.6 
Striking against (r)........ — _ — — 1 — — — — — — 1 0.5 
Miscellaneous (s).......... — = 1 — — 2 — 1 — — — 4 1.8 
SOTAUS Eek rss see 8 17 4 19 43 54 51 10 1 9 1 217 100.0 
RenGentoilotalsem oe, 7.8 1.8 8.8 19.8 24.9 23,5 4.6 0.5 4.1 0.5 100.0 
*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) In- 
surance and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 
tIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process 
and related workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations 
(i) Recreation workers. 
tIncludes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, 
absorptions, ingestions and industrial diseases. (o) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping 
on objects. (s) Violence, bites, stings, etc. 


**Of these totals, 153 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 64 were obtained 
from other sources. 
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TABLE H-2—Employment Fatalities in Proportion to Employment in Canada During the Fourth Quarter of 1966 























Fatalities Employment 
Per Cent of Number of Workers Per Cent of 
Number Grand Total 000’ s* Grand Total 
Both Both Both Both 
Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes 
By Sex and Age Group 
TAI OU ae oe 4 — 4 iPS) — 1.9 352 306 658 4.9 4.2 9.1 
DO a2 4 Riv. Peete Vai, 26 — 26 12.0 — 12.0 590 397 987 8.2 i 13) 7/ 
DOSAA Seeeae nes esc 113 1 114 52.0 0.5 Soe) Dole 855 3,167 32.2 11.9 44.1 
AS -GAS Ren TS cae 60 1 61 27.6 0.5 28.1 iL sw/t/ 596 2,173 DS 8.3 30.2 
OS anasOVvenneeee: 11 1 12 5.0 0.5 55) 163 42 205 2 0.6 pe) 
By Sex and Occupation* 
Bavinels casement es 7 1 8 3} 0.5 Sill 440 46 486 6.1 0.7 6.8 
EOC Cr Sees 14 — 14 6.5 — 6.5 64 — 64 0.9 — 0.9 
EaSherhaenseeens == 4 — 4 1.8 — 1.8 22 — 22 0.3 — 0.3 
IVIITIGTS tee tereee cee 14 — 14 6.5 — 6.5 65 — 65 0.9 — 0.9 
GCraftsmens eee. 92 _ 92 42.4 — 42.4 1,643 282 1,925 22.9 3.9 26.8 
abOunrchs ee 19 — 19 8.8 _ 8.8 305 20 325 4.2 0.3 4.5 
TanspoOrt:.... == Si — 37 17.0 - 17.0 382 42 424 Ss} 0.6 59) 
Managerial............ 8 1 9 3.6 0.5 4.1 587 84 671 8.2 ifsil 83) 
Professional............ 5 _ 5 25 — 2.3 528 386 914 dis 5.4 1287 
@lerica| mere... tc. 3 _ B 1.4 — 1.4 342 673 1,015 4.8 9.3 14.1 
Sales iererete 7h oes 3 — 3 1.4 — 1.4 299 192 491 4.2 2.6 6.8 
Services ares 8 1 9 3.6 0.5 4.1 317 471 788 4.4 6.6 11.0 
By Sex and Industry* 
Aericulture........... 7 1 8 37) OLS 3.7 433 49 482 6.0 0.7 6.7 
HOresthyeee see 17 — 17 7.8 — 7.8 87 1 88 1.2 0.0 12 
RIShin Serene 4 — 4 1.8 — 1.8 22 — 22 0.3 — 0.3 
Minings see. 19 — 19 8.8 — 8.8 118 5 123 1.6 0.1 Ie 
Manufacturing....... 43 — 43 19.8 — 19.8 1,369 407 MKS) 19.1 5.6 24.7 
Construction.......... 54 54 24.8 — 24.8 481 17 498 6.7 0.3 7.0 
Transportation....... Dil — 51 235 ~ 23.5 551 95 646 ed, 133 9.0 
Fra ese Hwee crete. 9 1 10 4.1 0.5 4.6 798 415 1,213 at 5.8 16.9 
EInanCeyaes see 1 _— 1 0.5 — 0.5 159 144 303 22 2.0 4.2 
SCLVICC eine eer 8 1 9 3.7 0.5 4.2 654 968 1,622 9.1 13.4 22.5 
Public Adm............ 1 _ 1 0.5 — 0.5 322) 95 417 4.5 il/8) 5.8 
LO ASS aur 214 3 217 98.5 1S 100.0 4,994 2,196 7,190 69.5 30.5 100.0 
GRAND TOTALS... 217 100.0 7,190 100.0 


*See Table H-1. 


7+DBS, Special Survey Division, special tables week ending November 12, 1966. 
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Food 
Prices 
and the 
Cost of 
Living 


Canadian housewives, who began last 
year to question the high cost of eating, 
started a protest that eventually became 
the concern of a special joint committee of 
the Senate and House of Commons on 
consumer credit. 

During the first two weeks of September 
1966, the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons agreed to expand the terms of refer- 
ence of a Joint Committee that had been 
appointed earlier to examine consumer 
credit. The Committee’s added responsi- 
bility was “to enquire into and report upon 
the trends and factors that may have con- 
tributed to changes in the cost of living in 
Canada in recent months.” 

Owing to public concern over food 
prices, the Committee decided first to in- 
vestigate the reasons for the upward trend. 
They met on 42 occasions between Sep- 
tember 28 and December 13, 1966 and 
heard testimony from a representative 
cross-section of individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

The Committee was chaired jointly by 
Senator David A. Croll and Member of 
Parliament Ron Basford. An interim re- 
port, Consumer Credit (Prices) was re- 
leased in January. 


Many Factors 

The Committee’s first general observa- 
tion in the interim report tabled in both 
Houses of Parliament on December 20, 
1966 was that the factors influencing the 
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Public concern over food prices in Canada during 1966 


prompted investigation by a special committee of the Senate 


and the House of Commons, formed originally to examine 


consumer credit 


cost of living in Canada are many and 
varied. Some changes could be explained 
by the increased price of imports. But 
there was also evidence that consumer 
prices moved in response to changed 
market conditions in other sectors of the 
economy or in markets outside Canada. 

Although these conditions affected the 
slice of the national income that was go- 
ing to labour, farmers, business and others, 
the rise in the cost of living in Canada 
could not be blamed on unusual or un- 
warranted increases in the respective 
shares. Nor could any group or sector of 
the economy be singled out and blamed 
for the recent increase in consumer prices. 
The Committee’s general conclusions were 
that there have been many factors contri- 
buting to the change in the cost of living, 
particularly in the price of food. 

The Committee experienced some diffi- 
culty in obtaining satisfactory statistics on 
the prices of a number of important com- 
modities—particularly meat—at the firm, 
wholesale and retail levels. Members be- 
lieved that this was partly owing to the 
division of responsibility between the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Co-ordination Needed 


Subsequently the Committee urged 
more interdepartmental co-ordination in 
the compilation of price statistics, and the 
diversion of additional staff to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics to help expand and 
improve the collection of statistical data 
on prices. It stated that there was a press- 
ing need for DBS to broaden the scope of 
its retail pricing program to encompass a 
wider range of qualities of goods and ser- 
vices, and to allow more useful item price 
averages to be derived, by cities, on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

Although the Committee recognized 
that there are technical problems involved 
in compiling accurate price statistics, it 
declared that “it is an appropriate Govern- 
ment function to disseminate price in- 


formation as widely as possible to the con- 
suming public.” 

The Committee concluded that eco- 
nomics cannot be the exclusive province 
of experts, even though it has aspects that 
are technically complex. It therefore urged 
the establishment of a Senate and House 
of Commons joint committee whose pri- 
mary aim would be to keep the whole field 
of consumer affairs under continuous re- 
view. The proposed committee would also 
be responsible for conducting surveys of 
economic developments that affect em- 
ployment, income and consumption levels. 


Consumer Demand 


The Committee discovered an increas- 
ing tendency for consumers to buy “con- 
venience foods” requiring a minimum of 
preparation. This trend was attributed to 
the unwillingness or inability of many con- 
sumers, particularly the increasing number 
of married women in the labour force, to 
devote much time to the preparation of 
food. They recommended that more atten- 
tion be devoted to consumer education 
through the educational system, and by the 
wider distribution — through government 
channels — of information useful to the 
consumer. 

The Committee urged that consumers 
be informed about physical properties 
such as weight, volume, quality, and num- 
ber of units. This information should be 
available at the time of purchase, and 
should be expressed clearly and unequi- 
vocally. It said that the Government must 
take every measure within its power to 
protect the consumer against all forms of 
exploitation, and it recommended that: 
—the product be described by its generic 

name when this is meaningful; 

—products of a certain type, variety and 
quality be graded; 

—packages be designed in sizes, shapes or 
dimensions that will not deceive or mis- 
lead retail purchasers; 

—the net quantity of the contents in terms 

Continued on page 301 
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NEW LEGISLATION 


Far-reaching legislation, passed by Par- 
liament in February, ushered in unprece- 
dented changes in labour-management 
relations in the federal Government ser- 
vice when three bills became law as the 
Public Service Staff Relations Act, the 
Public Service Employment Act, and the 
Financial Administration Act. Some 200,- 
000 federal Government employees are 
affected. 

The first of these Acts provided for 
the establishment of a system of collec- 
tive bargaining, for the setting up of the 
necessary machinery in connection with 
it, and for methods of settling disputes 
and grievances in the public service; the 
second, which replaced the Civil Service 
Act, was concerned with the system of 
appointments and promotions in the pub- 
lic service; and the third established 
Treasury Board as. the paramount. au- 
thority in personnel management and in 
the organization of the public service. 

The three Acts passed through Parlia- 
ment as Bills C-170, C-181 and C-182. 

Bill C-170 was introduced in the House 
by the Prime Minister on April 25, 1966 
and was given first reading. The intro- 
ductory resolution described it as “a 
measure to provide for the establishment 
of a system of collective bargaining ap- 
plicable to employees in the public ser- 
vice of Canada, and for the resolution of 
disputes that may arise in the negotiation 
or conclusion of collective agreements 
applicable to such employees; to estab- 
lish a process for the presentation of 
grievances of employees arising in con- 
nection with their employment, and to 
establish a system for the adjudication of 
grievances of employees; to provide for 
the establishment of a board, to be 
known as the Public Service Staff. Rela- 
tions Board, which shall be responsible 
for the administration of the said mea- 
sure, and to provide further for the con- 
stitution and appointment of such other 
authorities, officers and employees as are 
required in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the said measure.” - woe 
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and the Federal Government Service 


The Public Service Staff Relations Act, the Public Service 
Employment Act, and the Financial Administration Act 


have become law, and will affect some 200,000 federal 


Government employees 


Bill C-181 was introduced by the 
Prime Minister on May 12, 1966. In 
speaking on the Bill at that time, the 
Minister of National Revenue said: 
“Under this particular measure, the Civil 
Service Act is to be replaced by a new 
statute to be known as the Public Service 
Employment Act. This measure will not 
only retain the merit system of appoint- 
ment and promotion, and the type of job 
security long enjoyed by civil servants, 
but will extend them to thousands of ad- 
ditional government employees. The 
Civil Service Commission is to become 
the Public Service Commission and, with- 
in a wider jurisdiction, it is to be con- 
cerned exclusively with the staffing func- 
tions.” 


Explaining Bill C-182, introduced the 
same day by the Prime Minister, the Min- 
ister of National Revenue said in part: 
“This particular Bill proposes that Trea- 
sury Board be empowered to act for the 
governor in council on all matters relat- 
ing to financial management, personnel 
management, general administrative pol- 
icy, the organization of the public service 
and the control of establishments. In the 
personnel field; the Board would be re- 
sponsible, among other things, for the 
determination of rates of pay, hours of 
work, leave and other conditions of em- 
ployment; for the classification of posi- 
tions and employees; for the -establish- 
ment of standards of discipline; and for 
the promotion of safe and suitable work- 
ing conditions.” 


The Public Service Staff Relations Act, 
besides providing for the establishment 
of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board, sets out methods of obtaining cer- 
tification as bargaining units, and the 
forms of negotiating through a concilia- 
tion process, and allows most public ser- 
vice employees to choose between the 
right to strike or the settlement of dis- 
putes by compulsory arbitration. It also 
provides for the appointment of an arbi- 
tration tribunal to settle disputes. Em- 
ployees in essential services are not 
allowed to strike. Senior management, the 
RCMP and the armed forces are ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Act. 


Right to Strike Questioned 


During debate on the bill in the Com- 
mons, some members of the opposition 
expressed doubt about the wisdom of 
allowing public service employees the 
right to strike. J. Patrick Nowlan (PC, 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings) said, “Frankly, 
I am against giving the right through 
legislation to- public servants to strike. 
Compulsory arbitration is one matter, 
but the right to strike is an unfortunate 
blazing of a new trail which I cannot 
agree with.” 

The Minister of National Revenue said 
the Government assumed that the great 
majority of civil- servants would choose 
arbitration rather than the right to strike. 
Jack Horner (PC, Acadia) asked why, if 
the Minister really believed that, it was 
necessary to allow public service em- 

‘Continued on page 319 
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Collective Agreements in Manufacturing 


Provisions Affecting Pay 


Provisions dealt with in Part II of this 
study are those that affect pay, training or 
retraining, moving expenses or relocation 
allowances, contracting out, re-opening of 
agreements for negotiation of general 
wage increases, guaranteed employment 
or earnings, the supply of protective equip- 
ment or uniforms, and paid bereavement 
leave. 

This is the second half of a study of 25 
main types of provisions contained in 94 
collective agreements in Canadian manu- 
facturing industry. Part I, concerning 
vacation and holiday provisions, was pub- 
lished in the April issue of the LaBouRr 
GAZETTE, p. 232. 

The tables accompanying this part cover 
shift premiums, rest periods, compensa- 
tion for work on paid holidays, length of 
probationary period, notice of layoff, call- 
in or call-back payments, and frequency 
of paydays. Tables covering a number of 
miscellaneous provisions are omitted, but 
the data they contain are summarized in 
the text below. 


Payment of a premium for work on a 
second shift was provided for in 76 agree- 
ments covering 208,050 employees out of 
the 94 agreements covering 249,120 em- 
ployees that came within the scope of the 
survey. 

Provision for payment of a premium 
for work on a third shift was contained in 
79 agreements affecting 211,400 em- 
ployees. A few of the agreements, there- 
fore, mentioned premium pay for a third 
shift, without saying anything about pay 
for a second shift. 

The most common provision for work 
on a second shift was for premium pay of 
8 or 9 cents an hour. This was contained 
in 25 agreements affecting 54,930 em- 
ployees. For a third shift, the most com- 
mon premium was 10, 11 or 12 cents an 
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hour, which was provided for in 36 agree- 
ments covering 81,140 employees. 


Compensation on Paid Holidays 


A provision for pay for time worked on 
a paid holiday was contained in all but 7 
of the 94 agreements. The most common 
provision was for time-and-a-half in addi- 
tion to holiday pay. It was found in 
40 agreements covering 87,430 employees. 


Probationary Period 


A probationary period for new em- 
ployees was provided for in 75 agreements 
affecting 206,530 employees. The most 
common period was three months, which 
was stipulated in 36 agreements covering 
102,610 workers. 


Call-in Pay Guarantee 


A guarantee of pay for a minimum 
period at a certain rate, in cases where 





The findings of this survey are set 
out in the accompanying tables and in 
those that were published in the April 
issue. 

The agreements used in the survey 
are the same as those used in the pre- 
vious study, “Collective Agreements in 
Industry,” (L.G., Oct. 1966, p. 564 and 
L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 640), except that 
only those in the manufacturing in- 
dustrial group were included. 

The study was made by Ross Charl- 
ton, Barry Maloney, and Daniel Stace 
of the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department, under the super- 
vision of Felix Quinet, Chief, Collec- 
tive Bargaining Division. 

In a few cases where the language 
used in the agreements left some doubt 
as to its meaning, the provisions could 
only be classified subject to the proviso 
that they may be open to other inter- 
pretations as well. 


Part Il 


persons were called to work outside their 
regular working hours, was contained in 
77 agreements affecting 157,730 em- 
ployees. A minimum of four hours at 
straight-time pay was the most common 
provision, being found in 31 agreements 
covering 73,190 employees. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Rest periods were mentioned in 34 
agreements affecting 121,330 employees. 
The most common provision was for two 
periods amounting to a total of 20 minutes 
a day, which was found in 18 agreements 
affecting 81,090 employees. 


Payment of wages once a week was the 
most common provision regarding fre- 
quency of paydays. Weekly payment was 
provided for in 22 agreements affecting 
45,340 persons. Sixty-three of the agree- 
ments contained no provision regarding 
paydays. 

Notice of layoff was stipulated in 41 
agreements affecting 108,560 employees. 
The length of notice varied from one to 
seven days, and in three agreements it 
was 30 days. The most common provision 
was for seven days, which was found in 
11 agreements affecting 28,300 employees. 


Some provision regarding training, re- 
training or apprenticeship was found in 
54 agreements covering 156,880 em- 
ployees—that is, 57 per cent of the agree- 
ments affecting 63 per cent of the workers. 


Moving expenses or relocation allow- 
ances, or both, were provided for in only 
six agreements (6 per cent) affecting 
39,870 employees (16 per cent). 


Some stipulation regarding contracting- 
out of work was contained in 16 agree- 
ments affecting 42,650 employees. 


Compensation for time spent by union 
representatives in investigating grievances 
during working hours was provided for in 
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Some Form of General Wage Adjustment or Re-opening 


During Life of Collective Agreement* 





Agreements Employees Covered 

No. % No. % 

No specific provision.......... 91 97 240,120 96 
Provision for some form of 
general wage adjustment 
or re-opening during life 

of collective agreement.... 3 3 9,000 4 

PU ODAL Oe eee 94 100 249,120 100 


*Includes provision for negotiation of cost-of-living adjustment. 


Shift Premium — Second Shift 


Shift Premium Agreements Employees Covered 
Cents an Hour No. % No. % 
No provision for second 
Shift eae eee eee 18 19 41,070 16 
SUE a ee eee ee 17 18 54,420 22, 
eeu (ret bia aver Aa ries, 11 12 20,320 8 
DMR CE eR th BE Rw es 14 15 34,610 14 
LOSCOMI ee eee teeta eee is) 16 29,270 12 
MOWCONLS <. Sut Senos, ite Soeeent 9 9 20,000 8 
(ONG AYE ROO eens eee ed 10 11 49,430 20 
A OTAT.A eet ese eee 94 100 249,120 100 
*Includes shift premiums expressed in percentage terms. 
Shift Premium — Third Shift 
Shift Premium Agreements Employees Covered 
Cents an Hour No. % No. % 
No provision for third shift. 15 ily 37,720 15 
‘SY LOSS ae ee mere 10 10 40,630 16 
HO) Reeeet firs Paes Sha tears 2k 10 11 21,490 9 
IAL cee commer css ee! ot as 13 14 36,540 15 
119 ag ET lla Ve a 13 14 23,110 10 
HPA VAST oa Wes ete Sr. Cieten se peer eer ae 16 16 26,030 10 
LT) PAO A ae lon tor oe arte. 4 4 10,670 4 
OO BYE ties ea en ate a ee te 13 14 52,930 21 
A OWA Lae chee teeta con 94 100 249,120 100 
*Includes shift premiums expressed in percentage terms. 
Rest Periods 
Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
PM ORDTOVISION 2.28 terre: 60 65 127,790 Sul 
Once a day, 10 minutes........ 3 3 7,170 
Once a day, 15 minutes........ 2, 2 11,000 4 
Twice a day, 20 minutes in 
COLE let more eetes terete 18 19 81,090 33 
Twice a day, 30 minutes in 
LOLA leeeceme ere eer seee 5 5 8,510 3 
NG iat cele Id lara 6 6 13,560 6 
OTA AAS At. ee ao. 94 100 249,120 100 
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Compensation for Work on Paid Holiday* 


Ssh SsSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsSS— 











Agreements Employees Covered 
No. Y No. % 
INGipROVISIOnee eee eee 7 8 22,410 9 
Time-and-a-halff................ 12 13 44,740 18 
DOUDIeatiie sees 6 6 30,820 12 
Double-time and a halff...... 6 6 11,200 
Time-and-a-half plus an- 
other day off with payt 3} 3 7,600 3 
Straight-time in addition to 
NOG aya aly eee ees 1 1 4,500 9 
Time-and-a-half in addition 
to holiday pay.............. 40 43 87,430 35 
Double-time in addition to 
MONICA YA dy aaa ©) 10 22,700 9 
On Cte ees eee Seen 10 10 17,720 7 
TOTAL MEA Acct 94 100 249,120 100 





*Does not cover premium rates for work on paid holidays in excess of 
what is considered as normal daily working hours under the agreement. 
tAgreement does not state whether or not the premium rate is in 


addition to holiday pay. 


Length of Probationary Period After Hiring* 








ees Agreements Employees Covered 

Period in Months Ne o% No. o 

INO PROViSiOn ee ee ne 20 42,590 17 
MOSS eee aes ee 11 2 42,580 19 
EOE EG NONE s: VPEE IE MOTB i SE 11 12 20,700 8 
Se en tee RAE NB ee PAU CRN 36 39 102,610 41 
(SO EE ene renee Ne oe 5 5 10,830 5 
ne ren ee a eee 1 1 1,000 — 
OATES. ALS e eee es Re oS. 4 4 7,510 3 
(Oa eRe eemeneeater eeelyt 7 7 21,300 9 
ORAT Ses cae ee 94 100 249,120 100 





*When no distinction was made between working days and calendar 
days, calendar days were used in computation of probationary period. 
The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 


Notice of Layoft* 
Agreements 
ae No. % 
INI FDROW SON Aner cecnercn ce 53 58 
TOR ICSStree merrier ee aa 3 3 
Di era ke a Sg op Mae PNET St 5 5 
Se ee en, eee 4 4 
ae Add ee ee). ee 3 3 
(SR ee gee EN, 5 RR ei 2 D 
1 a eee ee, Mra, ee AL 11 12 
BO SUShy. hun thw eee 3c Ae 3 3 
Other ae na. Oe)28 eee 10 10 
SPO WAU eet. cess 94 100 


Employees Covered 
No. % 


140,560 
12,850 
9,480 
13,480 
3,530 
2,650 
28,300 
4,110 
34,160 


249,120 100 


— — Nn 
RNR KP NUN KRUND 





*Excludes notices specifically and clearly provided for permanent 
separation and adjustment to technological change. Data on notice of layoff 
are on the basis of the number of days stated in the agreement; these may 


be either working or calendar days. 


tIncludes cases where notice is provided for but length is not specified. 
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Call-in (Back) Pay Guarantee* 
Minimum Hours Agreements Employees Covered 
Straight-time Pay No. % No. % 
No provision ame Menigevigce nonce wae ene 119/ 18 91,390 37 No provision Wahine ee 
De Re eB ene 2 a ee 3 3 6,400 3 
cg ee 13 14 28,290 11 WOR arse eer 
A Ba i ee See Soret ae 31 33 73,190 29 Every two weeks........ 
Othetc. 4. 2 eee eee fetes 30 Sp) 49,850 20 Tica onunaeee 
TORI ek 94 100 249,120 100 Monthly.............:000+. 
ee ae een ne ee ee ee 
*Clauses providing for a minimum at straight-time pay or overtime 
SROTADW See eee 


premium rates, whichever is greater, were tabulated on the basis of mini- 


mum pay. 


47 agreements affecting 118,090 em- 
ployees. In 15 of these agreements, a limit 
was placed on the time or pay that would 
be allowed. 

Provision for compensation for time 
spent by union representatives in nego- 
tiating collective agreements during work- 
ing hours was not common, being found 
in only six agreements covering 8,030 
employees. 

Provision for re-opening the agreement 
during the contract period for negotiation 


of general wage increases (wage re-opener) 
was found in only three agreements (3 per 
cent) covering 9,000 employees (4 per 
cent). 

Some form of guaranteed employment 
or earnings was provided for in eight 
agreements (9 per cent) affecting 41,720 
employees (17 per cent). 

In 32 agreements (34 per cent) affect- 
ing 76,200 employees (31 per cent), the 
employer undertook to supply protective 
clothing, equipment or uniforms. 


Frequency of Paydays 


ne 








Agreements Employees Covered 
No. % No. % 
OS. 63 67 157,000 63 
1 eS 22 24 45,340 18 
Pee 7 40,980 17 
Besos c D, 2 5,800 2 
94 100 249,120 100 


Paid bereavement leave in case of the 
death of parents, children, spouse, brother 
or sister of an employee, to a limit of 
three days, was provided for in 64 agree- 
ments (68 per cent) covering 153,250 em- 
ployees (62 per cent). 

Bereavement leave with pay in case of 
the death of a father-in-law or a mother- 
in-law, to a maximum of three days, was 
provided for in 49 agreements (52 per 
cent) covering 129,010 employees (52 
per cent). 





Study made of the collective agreement in Canada 


A new book, The Development and 
Enforcement of the Collective Agreement, 
by C. H. Curtis, traces in depth the his- 
torical development of procedures in 
Canada for the enforcement of collective 
agreement provisions. The 115-page book 
is No. 4 in the Research Series published 
by the Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s 
University. The author is Professor of 
Industrial Relations in the School of 
Business, and Faculty Associate in the 
Industrial Relations Centre, at Queen’s 
University. 


Professor Curtis cites several legal deci- 
sions that have set the precedent or 
established a trend in conclusions handed 
down by Canadian courts in disputes in- 
volving the administration of collective 
agreements. 


Professor Curtis points out that, tradi- 
tionally, collective agreements are unen- 
forceable at common law. The reasons in 
support of the legal cases vary. He dis- 
cusses the interpretation of the decisions 
at common law and, in his conclusion, 
comments on attitudes of trade union 
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people for courts and of courts for union- 
management relations. 


The collective agreement is necessary 
in order to stabilize union-management 
relations but, if it is to be successful, it 
must be declared to be binding on both 
parties to it. In his discussion of the col- 
lective agreement under statute law, Pro- 
fessor Curtis summarizes the early Cana- 
dian statutes relating to trade unions. One 
such law, the 1888 Mines Arbitration Act 
of Nova Scotia, provided machinery for 
the settlement of disputes over the content 
of the agreement, but did not deal at all 
with disputes regarding the administration 
of the collective agreement. 


He goes on to show the development of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act of the federal Government 
and also of the provincial industrial rela- 
tions acts. He discusses in greater detail 
the significant differences among the 
various Canadian collective bargaining 
statutes in their provisions for procedures 
for the settlement of disputes described as 
those arising out of the “interpretation, 


application, administration, or alleged 
violation” of the collective agreement. 

Professor Curtis includes a discussion 
of the alternatives to arbitration, which 
may be negotiated alternatives or statutory 
remedies and penalties. He considers 
which courts are open to unions and em- 
ployers involved in disputes over the in- 
terpretation, application, administration 
and alleged violation of their collective 
agreements, and which are closed. But 
courts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
have had little occasion to consider the 
question of the legal status of either unions 
or collective agreements. 

A survey of labour arbitrations in the 
courts shows how the courts have dealt 
with disputes brought before them. Pro- 
fessor Curtis discusses some of the prob- 
lems connected with arbitration. He illus- 
trates his discussion with several legal 
cases involving arbitration procedures 
that show some of the problems connected 
with settling them. And in his conclusion, 
Professor Curtis provides suggestions for 
some ways in which arbitral problems may 
be overcome. 
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Q Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, May 1917 


Pension and benefit plan for employees was established by the Bell Telephone Company 


The Laspour GaZETTE ceased monthly reporting of non-fatal accidents 


An employee pension and benefit plan 
that had been adopted by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada a short time 
before was described in the LasBour 
GAZETTE of May 1917. The plan was to 
become effective on July 1, 1917. 

To finance the plan, the company had 
set up a fund of $400,000, and its inten- 
tion was to keep the fund at this figure by 
the necessary appropriation at the end of 
each year. The fund was to be adminis- 
tered by a committee consisting of the 
general manager, the secretary, the gen- 
eral auditor, the general plant superinten- 
dent and the general superintendent of 
traffic. 

For the purposes of the plan, the em- 
ployees were divided into four classes: A, 
B, C, and D. Class A comprised men of 
60 years of age or more, and women of 
55 or more, who had been employed with 
the company for 20 years or longer. These 
might be pensioned at their own request 
or at the discretion of the committee. 

Class B employees comprised men of 
from 55 to 59 years of age, and women of 
from 50 to 54 whose length of service was 
30 years or more. Class C was composed 
of men of less than 55 years of age, and 
women of less than 50 whose length of 
service was 30 years or more. Members of 
classes B and C could be retired on pen- 
sion only at the discretion of the commit- 
tee, and with the approval of the presi- 
dent or the general manager. 

Class D included any employee with 15 
years or more of service who had become 
totally disabled by sickness; and these em- 
ployees could be granted a disability pen- 
sion for such period as the committee 
might decide. In such cases, the approval 
of the president or the general manager, 
and certification by a physician as to the 
extent of the disability, were necessary. 

The annual pension in all cases was to 
be 1 per cent of the average annual salary 
during the last 10 years of employment, 
multiplied by the number of years of ser- 
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vice. At the discretion of the committee, 
the pension might be based on the 10 
consecutive years of highest pay. The 
minimum pension was $20 a month, ex- 
cept in the case of a disability pension to 
an employee of less than 20 years service. 

The Bell Telephone Company’s plan 
also provided accident, sickness, and death 
benefits. Accident disability benefits were 
provided on account of disability arising 
out of an accident on the job. For total 
disability, the benefits equalled full pay 
for 13 weeks, and half pay for the re- 
mainder of the disability, the maximum 
benefit not to exceed $20 a week after six 
years of such payments. 

Partial disability benefits paid were 
equal to the full loss of earning capacity 
for the first 13 weeks, and 50 per cent of 
the loss for the remaining period of dis- 
ability, the period of payments not to ex- 
ceed six years. 

Sickness benefits were granted to em- 
ployees with more than two years service, 
beginning from the eighth day of absence, 
according to a scale that varied with 
length of service, from four weeks at full 
pay and nine weeks at half pay for 
employees with two years service, to 13 
weeks at full pay and 39 weeks at half pay 
for those with 10 or more years of ser- 
vice. 

Death benefits, payable only to the wife 
or husband or wholly dependent relatives 
of a deceased employee in cases other than 
an accident arising out of, or in the course 
of employment, amounted to one year’s 
pay, not exceeding $2,000, if the deceased 
had had 10 or more years service; and six 
months pay if he had had from five to ten 
years service. In the case of death as a 
result of an accident arising out of, or in 
the course of employment, the death bene- 
fit was three years’ pay, not to exceed 
$5,000, and burial expenses not to exceed 
$150. 

When compensation was payable under 
any law, the amount of such compensation 


was deductible from any benefit payable 
under the plan. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


A quarterly report on unemployment 
in trade unions showed that 2.1 per cent 
of the members in all occupations were 
unemployed on March 31, 1917, the same 
percentage as at the end of December 
1916. The percentage of unemployment 
in building and construction, however, 
was 7.4 in March compared with 5.2 in 
December. 

In reporting on the condition of the 
lumbering industry in April, the Gazette 
said that in Newcastle, N.B., stream driv- 
ing had begun, and a large number of 
men were employed at wages ranging from 
$2.75 to $4, compared with $2.25 to $3.50 
in former years. At Port Arthur, lumber 
camps were breaking up, but sawmills had 
not yet started. At Prince Albert, mills 
were preparing to open and were taking 
on a large number of men. 

Regarding agriculture, it was reported 
that in the Chatham district good farm 
hands were getting from $40 to $50 a 
month for eight months’ work. “Saskatoon 
reported a good demand for farm labour, 
and that about 3,000 men had been placed 
through the efforts of the Provincial 
Labour Bureau; wages averaged about 
$50 per month... . 

“In British Columbia, an active cam- 
paign was being conducted to secure 
school boys and women for fruit picking 
and packing, and Vancouver reported that 
up to the end of the month, of the 3,000 
required, some 400 women and girls 
had signed contracts to start work about 
June 1. Victoria reported that 250 men 
had gone to the Prairie Provinces to work 
on farms.” 

The publication of a monthly statement 
on non-fatal accidents in Canada was dis- 
continued with the May 1917 issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Striking Quebec School Teachers 
Sent Back to Classrooms by Law 


As a means of legislating striking 
school teachers back into their class- 
rooms, the Quebec Legislative Assembly 
on February 17 enacted Bill 25, “An Act 
to Ensure for Children the Right to Edu- 
cation and to Institute a New Schooling 
Collective Agreement.” The Bill had been 
introduced in the Legislature on Febru- 
ary 10. 

The Bill had two immediate effects: It 
compelled the striking teachers to return 
to their classrooms; and it took away 
their right to strike during the life of the 
Bill, which expires June 30, 1968. 

Aware that the Bill would become ef- 
fective on February 17, the teachers — 
estimated to number between 60,000 and 
70,000 — staged a one-day “study ses- 
sion” on that date to express their dis- 
pleasure. The result was that more than 
2,000,000 students were left without in- 
struction that day. 

Advised by their respective unions to 
obey the law, the teachers with the ex- 
ception of one small group returned to 
their posts on February 22. 


Yamaska First 


The strike, which ultimately affected 
all sections of the province, began No- 
vember 24, 1966 when teachers in the 
Yamaska region walked off their jobs to 
back demands for higher pay and a re- 
vision of regulations governing their em- 
ployment. They returned to their posts on 
January 25, 1967 after they had been 
issued court injunctions. 

The strike picture continued darken- 
ing from the beginning, however. On 
January 13, the 9,000 French and En- 
glish-speaking Catholic teachers in Mont- 
real went on strike to back demands for 
salary increases ranging from 15 to 20 
per cent. The Government was offering 
an estimated seven per cent, a figure 
which had risen during negotiations from 
an original 2.5 per cent. 

At the height of the strike, both the 
CLC and CNTU issued statements sup- 
porting the stand taken by the teachers. 

Said the CLC, through President 
Claude Jodoin: “The Canadian Labour 
Congress fully supports the position 
adopted by the teachers now on strike. 
The justice of their position is proven by 
the widespread support they are receiv- 
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ing from teachers and their organizations 
all across the country. The Canadian 
Labour Congress is prepared to do every- 
thing possible to assist them...” 


Compulsion 


The CLC labelled Bill 25 “compulsion 
of the worst kind.” Marcel Pepin, Presi- 
dent of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, noted that “The teachers’ 
fight is everybody’s fight,” and called for 
a radical redistribution of wealth in the 
province, so that enough is available for 
essential social purposes including in- 
creased teachers’ salaries “that will help 
them attain a fitting social level...” 

The strike by the Montreal teachers 
was the first since 1949, when the teach- 
ers of that time staged an illegal one- 
week walkout (L.G. 1950, p. 1787). 

With its strike right revoked, Quebec 
joins three other Canadian provinces in 
which strikes are prohibited: British Co- 
lumbia, Manitoba and Newfoundland. 
Strikes are permitted in the other prov- 
inces, except Ontario, where the situation 
is unclear. 

As a matter of historical fact, it might 
be pointed out that the teachers of Vic- 
toria, B.C., took the first strike action 
recorded in the British Empire when they 
walked out for two days in 1916 to sup- 
port demands for collective bargaining 
rights. 

Alberta teachers, given the right to 
strike in 1942, have used that right sev- 
eral times. Most of the strikes lasted for 
only a few days, but one in 1943 lasted 
for a month. 


New agreement deals with 
displacement by automation 


A collective agreement to deal with 
worker displacement by automation was 
signed between the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ Union and Imperial Oil 
Ltd. at Ioco, B.C. in February at Van- 
couver. It is believed to be the first agree- 
ment of its kind in Canada and is expected 
to set a pattern for all industry. 

Federal government, university, man- 
agement and labour officials worked 16 
months to produce the plan. Similar dis- 


cussions are already going on with other 

oil companies. 

The program grew out of conclusions 
drawn by Dr. Tait Montague, head of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of British Columbia (L.G. 
1962, p. 596), who chaired the re- 
search subcommittee set up by the com- 
pany after a threatened general strike in 
B.C. in November 1965. The four-point 
plan groups according to their age, work- 
ers who are threatened with displacement 
by automation: 

—those between 57 and 65 may take an 
early retirement at better than the 
normal retirement pension; if automa- 
tion pushes them out of their jobs, they 
will retain their regular wage rate until 
a new rate is negotiated for their new 
position; 

—those between 46 and 57 may retain 
their wage rate levels in the same way, 
until they either get a higher paid job 
through training or retire; in addition, 
they are not required to have the formal 
education qualifications normally neces- 
sary for in-plant transfer; 

—those between 35 and 46 will retain 
their wage levels for a period equiva- 
lent to one week for each year of ser- 
vice, or during a period of training for 
a higher-paid job in the plant; and 

—those not falling within these categories 
are protected by clauses in the general 
contract agreement that call for six 
months notice of machinery or job 
changes, severance pay, and security of 
position based on seniority. 

The major significance is that the pro- 
gram lays emphasis on training at com- 
pany expense at the lower age levels, while 
providing a measure of income protection 
for older workers not expected to be able 
to improve their capacity through train- 
ing. 

Referring to worker displacement 
caused by automation, Dr. Montague said 
that management has as much responsi- 
bility to plan its manpower needs as its 
capital expenditure, and that much more 
of this must be done in future. He said 
that maximum use should be made of attri- 
tion through retirement and other means, 
rather than through layoff, to reduce the 
work force in the change to automation. 

Dr. Montague noted that automation 
plans must be flexible and programs ad- 
justable, because no one plan is suitable 
to all circumstances or all plants. Provi- 
sions made for people should be based on 
age and length of service. Discussion of 
automation problems should remain away 
from broad negotiations for new con- 
tracts, but should remain the property of 
those responsible for contract negotiations, 
he said. 
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Nurses make gains 
in first contract 


The public health nurses of Peel County 
are the first such group in Ontario to sign 
a collective agreement after being certified 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 
The contract, which the nurses signed on 
February 16 after nearly a year of nego- 
tiations, gives salary increases of $400 to 
$850, depending upon their qualifications. 

A unit of nurses in a Windsor hospital 
has also signed a collective agreement, 
after being certified by the Board. And a 
unit of public health nurses in Ontario 
County has signed a collective agreement, 
but it has not yet been certified. 

As soon as the Peel County contract 
was signed, the Registered Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation of Ontario announced that it was 
lifting its “grey” listing of the County. The 
“grey list,’ which means that registered 
nurses are asked not to apply for any jobs 
in the area, was applied last November 
when negotiations temporarily bogged 
down. 

Two other Ontario areas are still grey- 
listed. They are Halton County, and the 
United Counties of Stormont, Dundas and 
Glengarry, where nurses have formed 
themselves into bargaining units, but do 
not want to be certified by the Labour Re- 
lations Board. 

The contract with the nurses of Peel 
County, which provides for an increase of 
the minimum salary from $4,700 to 
$5,300, and for an increase of the maxi- 
mum salary from $5,700 to $6,550, is 
retroactive to January 1, 1967. 

Registered nurses who lack the one- 
year university preparation course in pub- 
lic health after registration now have a 
salary range of $4,800 to $5,800, which 
represents an increase of $400 in the start- 
ing salary and of $800 in the maximum. In 
addition, the nurses gained increased car 
allowances and extended holidays—three 
weeks after one year of service, and four 
weeks after seven years of service. 


Major 1966 settlements 
affect 388,000 workers 


More than 180 major collective agree- 
ments involving negotiating units of 500 
or more employees in industries other 
than construction were signed by em- 
ployers and labour organizations across 
Canada during 1966, according to a sur- 
vey performed by the Department of 
Labour. These settlements affected ap- 
proximately 388,600 workers. 

About half of the agreements were for 
terms of from 21 to 26 months; a little less 
than a third were for terms of 33 months 
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or more; and about one out of every nine 
was for less than 15 months. 

The 92 agreements in the first group 
that ran for about two years provided for 
a wide range of wage increases during the 
life of the contract. In seven out of every 
ten settlements in this category, increases 
were in the 10-to-20 per cent range, half 
of them being for from 13 to 16 per cent. 
Four of the 92 settlements provided for 
increases of 30 per cent, and three for 
increases of 34 per cent. 

Of the contracts signed during the year, 
61 were for a period of 33 months or 
longer. More than half of these provided 
for increases ranging from 14 to 21 per 
cent, and about one out of every four for 
increases of 23 to 27 per cent. In most of 
the remaining agreements that ran for 
about three years, increases were of 29 
per cent or more. 

In 12 of the 20 contracts with a dura- 
tion of less than 15 months, increases 
ranged from 4 to 6 per cent, in six others 
from 10 to 13 per cent, and in the re- 
maining two they were of 16 and of 27 
per cent. 

All but four of the contracts surveyed 
provided for wage increases that took 
effect last year; 157, or 84 per cent of the 
total, for increases to take effect in 1967; 
and 59 agreements, or 32 per cent of the 
total, for increases taking effect in 1968. 

(Supplement No. 1, 1967 carries full 
details. ) 


Labour bill reports 
are now available 


The first issue in the 1967 series of 
current reports on Jabour bills and other 
bills of general labour interest is now 
available. 

The first report contains reviews of the 
new Newfoundland Hospital Employees 
(Employment) Act, and the legislation 
passed in Quebec to end the teachers’ 
strike (Bill 25). 

Other bills reviewed include Nova 
Scotia’s new Construction Safety Act, 
and an amendment to the Manitoba 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Prepared by the Legislation Branch of 
the Canada Department of Labour, the 
reports will cover the provisions of each 
such bill introduced in Parliament and 
the provincial legislatures at the 1967 
sessions, and will follow the progress of 
each bill to Royal Assent or rejection. 

At the close of each session, the major 
developments of the year will be reported 
in the Labour Law section of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 

Single copies of these mimeographed 
reports are available from the Legislation 
Branch. 


PARLIAMENT 





Bill C-278 to provide for the training 
of adults who wish to undertake occupa- 
tional training, to authorize the entering 
into of contracts with provinces and em- 
ployers to provide for the payment of 
costs involved, and dealing with other 
matters connected with such training, 
was introduced by the Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration on March 3 and 
passed first reading (Hansard p. 13743). 

Bill C-170 to provide for the establish- 
ment of a system of collective bargaining 
applicable to employees of the public 
service of Canada (L.G., June 1966, p. 
278), Bill C-181 respecting employment 
in the public service of Canada (L.G., 
July 1966, p. 349), and Bill C-182 to 
amend the Financial Administration Act 
to give the Treasury Board the authority 
required to enable it to act as the princi- 
pal agent of the employer in collective 
bargaining in the public service, all 
passed third reading on February 20 (pp. 
13236, 13254 and 13267). Bills C-170 
and C-181 received the Royal Assent 
on February 23 (p. 13407) and Bill C-182 
on March 1 (p. 13641). 

Bill C-221 respecting pension plans 
organized and administered for the bene- 
fit of persons employed in connection 
with certain federal works, undertakings 
and businesses (L.G., August 1966, p. 
429) passed second (p. 13847) and third 
reading (p. 13855) on March 10. 


Quebec doctors win 
new salary scale 


Two “study sessions” held by more 
than 1,000 resident doctors and interns 
employed in Quebec hospitals to back de- 
mands for higher salaries resulted in the 
granting of salary bonuses ranging from 
17 to 33 per cent, plus retroactive bonuses 
ranging from $420 to $595. The one-day 
sessions were held one week apart in 
February. 

Salaries for the interns and resident 
doctors before the sessions ranged from 
$255 to $430 a month. Under the new 
scale, the range goes from $334 to $500. 
The doctors had asked that the range be 
from $400 to $650 a month. 

In addition to the salaries adjustments, 
the doctors gained recognition as a pro- 
fessional bargaining group, and it was in- 
dicated that they will be free to enter into 
new negotiations with their employers, 
effective July 1 this year. 
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Montreal clerical employees 
sign new contract 


Following a five-week strike, that began 
January 30 to back demands for higher 
wages, Montreal’s 4,515 municipal clerical 
employees returned to their jobs on March 
6 with a new working agreement, but 
minus the 20 per-cent salary increase plus 
$700 across-the-board bonus they were 
demanding when they went on strike. 

Under the terms of the new two-year 
agreement that expires November 30, 
1968 the employees received: a cash bonus 
of $400; salary increases ranging from 
$425 to $600, effective March 6; a further 
raise of $250, effective January 1, 1968; 
and an additional boost of $150, effective 
on the last day of the contract. 

Earlier, the city’s blue-collar workers 
ended a four-day walkout by accepting a 
wage boost ranging from 57 cents to 
$1.22 an hour. 

Under the terms of the new contract, 
lowest classification employees—ordinary 
labourers and charwomen — had their 
basic salaries raised to $2.55 per hour. 
Wages for the highest-category employees 
were increased to a basic rate of $3.81 per 
hour. 

Most of the increases for the blue-col- 
lar workers were retroactive to December 
1, 1966. For the remainder, the raises were 
retroactive to August 30. The new one- 
year contract expires November 30, 1967. 


An arbitrator looks at 
haircuts and costumes 


An American export shipping firm fired 
an office employee for maintaining a 
general appearance and mode of attire 
contrary to the accepted norm of the com- 
mercial business world by wearing boots 
and tight pants and sporting a Beatle hair- 
cut. The case was treated as a grievance 
by the employee’s union and was finally 
submitted to arbitration. 

The arbitrator’s award ran in part: 

“There was just cause under the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement of the parties 
for the imposition of a disciplinary penalty 
upon the grievant office employee for 
maintaining a general appearance and 
mode of attire during working hours, and 
contact with customers of the employer 
in the performance of his job duties, 
wholly alien to the accepted norm of the 
commercial business world generally, and 
that of the employer in particular—i.e., 
the transportation of ocean-borne freight; 
to wit, by wearing boots, tight clinging 
orange-brown pants (with a wide over- 
sized belt and buckle) and a flowing, 
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hirsute cranial adornment characteristic 
of the Beatles and sundry other avant- 
garde devotees of ‘mod’ in the world of 
art and ‘music’ with which the public 
generally, and a fair segment of teenage 
parents especially, are all too familiar 
(albeit no uninitiate squares) in this ‘way 
out’? dynamic era on the very verge of 
lunar visitation and extra-terrestrial ex- 
ploration.” 

The arbitrator, however, went on to say 
a good word for the employee, a young 
man of 20 years of age who, it appeared, 
had shown himself a satisfactory clerk 
apart from his tastes in the matter of dress 
and appearance. 

“To the utter astonishment of the em- 
ployer, grievant appeared at the arbitra- 
tion hearing sans his former attire, shorn 
of his flowing locks, and presenting the 
very epitome of the more mundane ac- 
cepted norm befitting a manifest dispatch- 
ing clerk in the shipping industry—estab- 
lishing beyond cavil that the encountered 
separation from the business world and 
his pay envelope had succeeded in deliver- 
ing ‘a message’ which had theretofore 
eluded the well-intended efforts (talks, 
exhortations and warnings) of a patient 
and forbearing management prior to re- 
sorting to discharge. The prime purpose 
of discipline, where adequate and feasible, 
is corrective —which it demonstrably 
appears has now been achieved. 

“Accordingly, effective as of ... the 
grievant is reinstated to employment with 
the company, without back pay and with- 
out loss of seniority, but nonetheless under 
the following terms and conditions upon 
which said reinstatement is conditioned. 

Briefly, the conditions upon which this 
repentant and reformed young man was 
to be reinstated in his job were that he 
should “refrain and desist from his former 
mode and manner of attire, hair styling 
and general appearance during working 
hours... . Failure of the grievant to abide 
by the terms and conditions aforesaid shall 
constitute a valid basis for his termina- 
tion.” 


Stelco bricklayers 
to get $4 an hour 


A new contract signed by the Steel 
Company of Canada and the 130 mem- 
bers of Local 1, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union, Hamilton, 
Ont., will give Stelco bricklayers a basic 
salary of $4 an hour by August 1, 1968. 
The bricklayers will receive a 72-cent-an- 
hour increase over the period of the con- 
tract, which expires November 30, 1969. 


New book studies 


international unionism 


The advantages, and some of the dis- 
advantages, of international unionism to 
its members—and to employers and the 
public at large—were cited in a new study, 
International Unionism, by John Crispo, 
Director of the Centre for Industrial Re- 
lations, University of Toronto. 

Basing his study on 400 interviews with 
Canadian trade union officials, and offi- 
cials of 75 international unions, Dr. Crispo 
examines the involvement of international 
unions from their effect on the political 
activities of the Canadian labour move- 
ment to the growing demand for U.S. wage 
parity in Canada. 

The book explores the reasons for the 
emergence and endurance of the inter- 
national union link. It describes major dis- 
putes, and examines the flow of funds and 
benefits between the two countries. Ex- 
ternal restraints on the labour movement 
are assessed, as well as the attitudes of 
Canadian employers and the Canadian 
government. In his closing chapter, Dr. 
Crispo summarizes and discusses the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages associated 
with the presence of international unions 
in Canada. 

Published in January by McGraw-Hill 
Company of Canada, the book sells at 
$8.60 a copy. 


If international unions are to continue 
to prosper in Canada, they should give 
their Canadian members more autonomy, 
says Dr. John Crispo, Director of the 
Centre for Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto, in a pamphlet financed by the 
Canadian-American Committee, a joint 
body of the National Planning Association 
of the United States, and the Private Plan- 
ning Association of Canada. 

Dr. Crispo goes on to say that, “al- 
though some international unions allow a 
good deal of Canadian autonomy,” and 
although Canadians have risen to top posts 
in international unions, too often Cana- 
dian section leaders are appointed from 
the Urs. 

“When the senior Canadian officers owe 
their positions to the international ad- 
ministration, and there is no separate 
Canadian policy-making forum, there is a 
tendency to neglect purely Canadian con- 
siderations and points of view.” 

Dr. Crispo concludes that, although 
Canadian members of international unions 
have had many reasons to be content with 
their leadership in the past, increased 
flexibility should be encouraged in cases 
where a common approach is not in the 
interests of one or both parties. 

There are 110 international unions 
operating in Canada. 
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Maternity Protection for Women Workers 


In the Federal Republic of Germany 


Maternity protection legislation in Germany dates from 1878 


The first ILO Convention on maternity protection was ratified 


by the Government in 1927 


As the continuing rapid growth of the 
female labour force in Canada is bringing 
the subject of maternity protection for 
women workers increasingly under dis- 
cussion, the Women’s Bureau of the 
Canada Department of Labour has made 
a survey of relevant laws and practices in 
this country. The study has now been pub- 
lished as Maternity Protection for Women 
Workers in Canada, available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 35 
cents (Cat. No. L38-2467). 

In addition to documenting the Cana- 
dian situation, the study includes detailed 
information regarding standards of mater- 
nity protection adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and data 
regarding policy and practice in three 
other Commonwealth countries—Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and the United King- 
dom — and two countries in Europe — 
France and Sweden. This article* on 
maternity protection in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany supplements the study. 

Maternity protection legislation in Ger- 
many dates from the Industrial Code Sup- 
plement of 1878, which prohibited the 
employment of women for a period of 
three weeks after childbirth without grant- 
ing them a claim to continued payment 
of wages or to a maternity allowance. In 
subsequent years, the period of prohibited 
employment was lengthened, and provi- 
sions were made for health insurance and 
maternity allowances. The first ILO Con- 
vention on Maternity Protection (No. 3), 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference of 1919, was ratified by the Ger- 
man Reich on October 31, 1927. 

The legal foundation for maternity pro- 
tection in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many today stems from the Basic Law of 


*Information for this article was provided by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
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the Republic, which specifies that every 
mother has a claim to the protection and 
care of the community. Following post- 
war promulgation of the Basic Law, the 
Bundestag passed the Law for the Protec- 
tion of Gainfully Employed Mothers (Law 
on Maternity Protection) in January 
1952. Regulations for implementation of 
the Law, directives issued by the Federal 
Ministry of Labour, and other legislative 
enactments were added over the next 
decade, until in November 1965 the 
Bundestag issued a revised Law Concern- 
ing the Protection of Working Mothers, 
which is the basis of existing provisions. 

The Law applies, irrespective of marital 
status, to women who are “employed per- 
sons,” including home workers or persons 
of equivalent status if they are engaged in 
piece work. The term “employed person” 
applies also to apprentices, learners, un- 
salaried assistants, probationers and 
women undergoing vocational training. A 
woman’s nationality has no legal bearing 
on her claim to maternity protection. The 
conclusive factor is that she be employed 
within the territory of the Federal Re- 
public or of Berlin (West). 


Prohibited Employment 


The Law is written in terms of pro- 
hibited periods and types of employment 
rather than maternity leave. An expectant 
mother must not be employed if, accord- 
ing to the certificate of a physician, her 
health or that of her child would be 
jeopardized, either because of her physi- 
cal condition or because the type of con- 
ditions of work would be detrimental to 
any pregnant woman. Irrespective of these 
factors, it is illegal also to employ a domes- 
tic servant or a daily help during the last 
four weeks before childbirth, and other 
expectant mothers during the last six 
weeks before childbirth, unless they ex- 
pressly declare their willingness to work. 


It is illegal for an employer to give 
notice of termination of employment to 
any woman during pregnancy, and within 
fourth months after the birth of her child, 
if the employer is aware of the time of 
pregnancy and childbirth, or if he is in- 
formed of it within two weeks after notice 
has been given. On the other hand, the ex- 
pectant employee can serve notice to 
terminate employment at any time, or can 
withdraw by agreement with her employer. 
Provision is made, however, whereby the 
supreme “Land” authority competent in 
matters of protection of labour will have 
authority to declare a dismissal permissible 
in special cases. 

After childbirth, a woman must not be 
employed for a period of eight weeks. In 
cases of premature or multiple births, this 
period is extended to 12 weeks. Beyond 
this length of time, if a woman is not fully 
fit to work, she presents a medical cer- 
tificate to her employer, who must assign 
her to a job in keeping with her reduced 
capacity. Restrictions are placed also upon 
overtime, night and Sunday work. Provi- 
sion for nursing periods is obligatory and 
must not entail loss of earnings for the 
employee. 

As for prohibited types of employment, 
the Law requires that expectant mothers 
not be assigned to: 

—heavy physical labour; 

—tasks that expose them to harmful 
effects of materials or rays prejudicial 
to health; 

—dust, gases or fumes; 

—heat, cold or damp; or 

—vibrations. 

Various classes of work in which women 
are frequently employed are listed in the 
regulations as examples of what is gener- 
ally prohibited. The examples include 
jobs that require: 

—lifting of weights by hand (10 pounds, 
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if lifted regularly without mechanical 
aid, or 20 pounds if lifted occasionally) ; 
—having to stand continuously, if there is 
no provision for short periods of rest; 
—stretching, bending or stooping; 
—the operation of machinery requiring 
extensive foot action; and 
—exposure to occupational disease. 
Assembly-line work requiring a pre- 
scribed speed is also forbidden for preg- 
nant women. The local inspector of labour 
has discretionary powers, however, to 
grant exceptions in cases where there is 
no possibility that the work or speed of 
work will be harmful to the mother or her 
child. 


Working Environment 


Employers are required to provide suit- 
able arrangements in the work-place to 
protect the life and health of a woman 
worker who is either pregnant or nursing. 
These may include special conditioning of 
machinery and tools, and provision for 
sitting down or taking a short rest if the 
work involves continuous standing or 
moving about. On the other hand, where 
work requires that the woman be seated 
continuously, she must be allowed to in- 
terrupt her work for a short period from 
time to time in order to move about. 

The Federal Minister of Labour is 
authorized to issue regulations making it 
compulsory for an employer to arrange 
suitable rest rooms where expectant or 
nursing mothers can lie down. Further, 
the local labour inspector is granted 
authority in special cases to order that 
appropriate measures be taken to main- 
tain the safety standards established by 
the Law. 


Financial and Medical Benefits 


It is the intention that, wherever pos- 
sible, women shall not suffer any financial 
loss as a result of statutory prohibitions of 
employment for reasons of maternity. 
Under the Health Insurance Act of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, women 
workers who participate in the fund are 
entitled to receive both financial and 
medical maternity benefits. 

The maternity allowance paid during 
the prohibited period of employment be- 
fore and after childbirth is equal to the 
woman’s average weekly pay over the pre- 
vious three-month period. If leave is ex- 
tended by reason of incapacity for work, 
the allowance payable is usually 50 to 70 
per cent of wages, instead of the 100 per 
cent paid during normal leave. If a woman 
nurses her child, she receives an additional 
daily nursing allowance for a maximum 
period of 26 weeks. 

Medical benefits under the Health In- 
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surance Act include such items as mid- 
wifery assistance, the cost of prescribed 
drugs, minor accessories, and medical 
treatment during delivery or in case of 
complications during pregnancy. In addi- 
tion, the Law requires that the employer 
allow a woman time off with pay for essen- 
tial medical examinations related to her 
condition of pregnancy or childbirth. 

Domestic servants to whom notice to 
terminate employment has been given are 
entitled, after completion of the fifth 
month of pregnancy, to special benefits 
from the Federal Government until they 
become eligible for regular maternity and 
nursing allowances. The maternity benefit 
is equivalent to the average wages, after 
deductions, paid during the 13 weeks pre- 
ceding notice of termination of employ- 
ment. 

If a domestic servant has been employed 
for less than 13 weeks, the computation is 
based on the average earnings for the 
shorter period. In cases where this calcula- 
tion becomes too complicated, the average 
daily wage of a woman doing the same 
type of work is used as a basis of compen- 
sation. 

An unusual feature of the German Law 
is that, if a woman is not insured under 
the Health Insurance Act, the employer 
may be responsible for the stipend paid to 
her during the period of prohibited em- 
ployment. Such an exaction placed upon 
the employer, even though it may entitle 
him to an income tax deduction, might 
seem to be a deterrent to the employment 
of women. The following comment from 
a brochure published by the Press and 
Information Office of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is therefore of parti- 
cular interest: 

. ..in times when the labour market 
situation is poor, this protection... 
prejudices under certain circumstances 
the recruitment of married women in 
particular. On the other hand, with the 
flourishing state of trade that has for 
long been maintained, and the labour 
deficiency connected therewith, it is 
to be observed that the employers are 
concerned to make posts as attractive 
as possible beyond what the regulations 
prescribes... 

It is worth noting also that if, with per- 
mission from the authorities, the employer 
terminates the employment of an unin- 
sured woman during pregnancy, she is 
entitled to a maternity allowance paid by 
the Federal Government. 


Implementation of the Law 


Factory inspectors employed by govern- 
ments at various levels (i.e., federal, 
“land” and municipal) supervise the 


execution of provisions of the Law. The 
employer is obliged to provide all neces- 
sary information regarding the nature and 
periods of employment of pregnant and 
nursing women. These records must be 
kept available for at least two years after 
the last entry. 

Criminal penalties may be applied in 
cases of violation of the regulations under 
the Act. Imprisonment of up to one year, 
plus fines of up to 5,000 marks may be 
levied in cases of deliberate violation of 
the Law, when the health or working capa- 
city of the woman has been endangered. 
Smaller fines are imposed in situations 
where the violation is proved to have been 
due to negligence. 


Reprint published 
on Employer ‘Free Speech’ 


Under the title, ‘Employer ‘Free 
Speech’ in the United States and Canada,” 
the Industrial Relations Centre of Queen’s 
University has issued a reprint of an article 
published in the Alberta Law Review in 
1965. The author is Bernard L. Adell, now 
a member of the Faculty of Law at 
Queen’s University, where he specializes 
in labour law. 

“Labour legislation in the United States 
and in every Canadian jurisdiction recog- 
nizes the right of employees to select trade 
unions as their agents for the purposes of 
collective bargaining, and imposes a cor- 
responding duty upon employers to re- 
frain from interfering with, or coercing 
their employees in the exercise of this 
right,” the author says. 

“It will be the purpose of this article to 
compare the extent to which American 
and Canadian courts and labour relations 
boards have, in enforcing the employer’s 
statutory duty, placed limitations on what 
he may say to his employees during the 
course of a representation election cam- 
paign. In an attempt at reasonable clarity, 
it is proposed first to outline the growth 
of the tangled mass of American law on 
this subject. That having been done, it will 
be possible to look at the far smaller num- 
ber of reported Canadian cases.” 

The book, which is priced at $2, cites 
decisions of the United States National 
Labor Relations Board, the federal Circuit 
Courts of Appeal, and the United States 
Supreme Court with regard to American 
law. Regarding Canadian law, it examines 
the interpretations of federal and provin- 
cial laws by the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and by the various provincial la- 
bour relations boards. 
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Food Prices 
Continued from page 290 


of weight or measures be expressed 

simply in easily identifiable terms; and 
—the essential information about a pack- 

aged product and its physical contents 
be stated in a prominent place on the 
label. 

The Committee urged the Government 
not to wait for the findings of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, which are ex- 
pected to be available in the latter part of 
1967, but to establish immediately a De- 
partment of Consumer Affairs headed by 
its own Minister. It urged also that imme- 
diate steps be taken to promote stan- 
dardization and simplification of grades, 
nomenclature and packaging for com- 
monly purchased consumer items. 


Sales Promotion 


The Committee did not reach any final 
conclusions about the effect of promo- 
tional devices on prices, but it did conclude 
that promotion should be used with re- 
straint. It called price or quality promo- 
tion “desirable”, but condemned competi- 
tive methods that create doubt or 
confusion. As an example of such meth- 
ods, it cited the use of “‘cents-off” labels 
which, without stating the regular price, 
imply that a package is being sold below 
the regular retail price. 

The Committee urged also that the pro- 
posed Department of Consumer Affairs 
examine the effectiveness of the prosecu- 
tion procedures concerning misleading ad- 
vertising, and it noted that more care 
should be used in the re-marking of prices 
of goods in the inventories of retail food 
stores. The members stated that they 
would conduct further investigations into 
the use of sales “gimmicks” such as trad- 
ing stamps, games and contests. These, 
they said, should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with normal price competition. 

The Committee strongly recommended 
that information concerning corporate 
activities be readily available for the scru- 
tiny of parliamentarians, public officials, 
consumer groups, investment analysts and 
the academic community. “Such public 
disclosure would also be a spur to greater 
efficiency and productivity by preventing 
inefficient entrepreneurs from hiding their 
inefficiency from shareholders or public 
scrutiny.” It observed that there was no 
reason why large public companies should 
- be compelled to compete in the market 
place against other large private competi- 
tors whose operations are almost wholly 
secret, and “many of which are privately 
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held, wholly-owned subsidiaries of non- 

Canadian parents.” 

The Committee therefore recommended 
that: 

—the distinction between disclosure re- 
quirements for private and public com- 
panies be eliminated; 

—the disclosure requirements for both 
public and private companies be en- 
larged to give the public sufficient in- 
formation on corporate activities for 
continuous analysis and comparison. 


Food Chain Profits 


The Committee maintained that profit- 
ability could be measured by examining 
net profit after taxes as a percentage of 
gross sales, but it admitted that this method 
of comparing profit levels had some de- 
ficiencies, and that an analysis should also 
be made of profits in relation to invested 
capital. The Committee retained the ser- 
vices of a firm specializing in management 
consulting and accounting to conduct a 
study in this field. 

Experts who testified said that in the 
late stages of an expansionary period, 
there tended to be a squeeze on profit mar- 
gins resulting from rising costs and the 
inability of sellers in competitive markets 
to raise prices sufficiently to counteract 
them. 

“In the time available . . . it was not 
possible to ascertain all the facts necessary 
to reach any firm conclusion,” regarding 
advertising costs, the Committee said, but 
it did state that there was evidence that the 
market power of the retail level of the food 
industry was sufficiently strong to shift 
some of the burden of advertising costs to 
food processors or manufacturers. 


Concentration of Power 


During its investigations, the Committee 
uncovered evidence of great concentration 
of market power in one food empire. De- 
scribing the disclosure as “an astonishing 
revelation, the enormity of which sur- 
prised even the sophisticated,” the Com- 
mittee went on to say that further investi- 
gation and appraisal would be needed to 
reveal all the implications of this com- 
pany’s vast holdings, and its control over 
food and other related aspects of the econ- 
omy. 

Other investigation revealed that the 
detergent and soap industry “was con- 
trolled by three giants, having among them 
85 and 90 per cent of the total business.” 
The Committee pointed out also that five 
great corporate food chains and the volun- 
tary chains together control more than 75 
per cent of the grocery business in urban 
areas—and the percentage is increasing. 


Further, in one part of the food processing 
industry, one firm controls 100 per cent of 
markets in the Maritimes and Western 
Canada, and at least 80 per cent of the 
markets in Ontario and Quebec. 

The domination of a few large corpora- 
tions in some sectors of the Canadian 
economy is clearly evident, the Committee 
reported, and this situation gives rise to 
the question, “Is this in the public in- 
terest?” The Committee declared that this 
question should be answered — and it 
recommended a thorough assessment of 
the food industry to discover whether the 
market power of any group is sufficient to 
impair the workings of a competitive mar- 
ket, and whether there are undue barriers 
to entry into the market. In addition, 
monopolistic tendencies should be made 
public, they said. 

In its final conclusions, the Committee 
agreed with the many witnesses who be- 
lieve that Government price control is not 
the answer to price stability. As members 
pointed out, however, the federal Govern- 
ment does not have the constitutional 
power to enter this field. 


Inquiry commission to 
study trucking industry 


C. A. L. Murchison, Q.C., Ottawa, was 
appointed in April by the Minister of 
Labour to head an inquiry commission to 
study the application of the Part I hours- 
of-work provisions of the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code to the inter-provincial 
and international trucking industry. A 
native of Souris, Man., Mr. Murchison is 
a former Commissioner of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission (L.G. 1964, 
pi 937). 

The commission was set up in response 
to requests received from the Canadian 
Trucking Association Inc., the Canadian 
Warehousing Association, and other em- 
ployers who had complained that the 
application of the hours-of-work provi- 
sions of the Code could be detrimental to 
their operations. 


Inland shipping 
and the Labour Code 


A recently completed survey of hours 
of work in the shipping industry on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River 
was approved by representatives of Cana- 
dian Maritime unions and the Dominion 
Marine Association, who met with De- 
partment of Labour officials in March. 

Culminating from the meeting, a union- 
management committee was set up to de- 
velop practical measures for bringing the 
industry within the requirements of the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 
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PRICE INDEXES 





Consumer, February 1967 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
advanced 0.1 per cent to 146.1 at the be- 
ginning of February from 146.0 in Janu- 
ary. The February 1967 index was 2.8 
per cent higher than the February 1966 
figure of 142.1. In the current period, 
only the food component recorded a de- 
crease; all the remaining components 
showed increases. 

The food index declined 0.6 per cent 
to 144.1 from 144.9 in January. Lower 
prices were reported for most fats in- 
cluding butter, eggs, grapefruit and ba- 
nanas, some processed and frozen fruits 
and juices, canned and frozen peas, fresh 
tomatoes, poultry, and all cuts of pork 
and beef except blade roast, stewing beef 
and hamburg. Prices were higher for all 
dairy products except cheese, as well as 
for bread, tea, apples, root vegetables, 
cabbage and lettuce, fresh and frozen fish, 
lamb and veal. 

The housing index rose 0.1 per cent to 
147.7 from 147.6 as a result of increases 
for rentals, new houses and dwelling in- 
surance. 

The clothing index advanced 0.4 per 
cent to 129.1 from 128.6. Higher prices 
for most items of men’s and women’s 
wear and piece goods outweighed lower 
prices in footwear and many items of 
children’s wear. 

The transportation index rose 1.3 per 
cent to 155.0 from 153.0. The increase 
reflected generally higher prices for gaso- 
line, motor oil and car insurance. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased fractionally to 185.1, up 0.1 per 
cent from 184.9. The recreation and 
reading index rose 1.1 per cent to 163.6 
from 161.9 General price increases for 
magazine subscriptions accounted for the 
rise in the reading component, and high- 
er prices for camera film and bicycles 
caused an advance in the recreation com- 
ponent. The tobacco and alcohol index 
increased 0.2 per cent to 126.8 from 
126.5, reflecting increases in the prices 
of cigarettes, beer and alcohol. 

Group indexes a year earlier (February 
1966) were: food, 142.5; housing (shelter 
and household operation), 143.1; cloth- 
ing, 123.3; transportation, 150.0; health 
and personal care, 178.1; recreation . d 
reading, 156.4; tobacco and alcohu:, 
123.4. 
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City Consumer, February 1967 


The consumer price indexes (1949 = 
100) advanced in four of the ten cities, 
declined in three and remained constant 
in three between January and February 
1967. Movements ranged from an in- 
crease of 0.5 per cent in Montreal to a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent in St. John’s. 

Food indexes declined in eight cities 
and rose in two. Housing and clothing 
indexes advanced in seven of the ten 
regional cities and remained unchanged 
in three. Transportation indexes rose in 
seven cities and declined in three. 

Health and personal care indexes in- 
creased in seven cities, decreased in one 
and displayed no change in two. Rec- 
reation and reading indexes rose in all 
cities, with increases ranging from a high 
of 2.7 per cent in Ottawa to a low of 0.7 
in Toronto. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were higher in five cities, lower in one 
and unchanged in four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were as follows: Montreal +-0.7 to 144.8; 
Winnipeg +0.4 to 141.1; Halifax +0.3 
to 139.3; Saint John +0.3 to 143.3; To- 
ronto —0.1 to 148.1; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.3 to 137.0; St. Johns* —0.4 to 126.6; 
Ottawa remained unchanged at 145.2; 
Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged 
at 136.6; Vancouver remained unchanged 
at 140.9; 


Wholesale, January 1967 


The general wholesale index dropped 
slightly in January to 260.7 from the De- 
cember 1966 index of 261.3 but was 1.3 
per cent higher than the January 1966 
index of 257.4. Four of the eight major 
group indexes decreased while four in- 
creased. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 0.7 per cent to 295.1 from 297.2 
on lower prices for livestock, fishery 
products, cured meats, and eggs. A de- 
cline of 0.6 per cent to 250.4 from 251.9 
in textile products group index reflected 
lower prices for worsted and wool cloth, 
cotton fabrics and miscellaneous fibre 
products. The wood products group in- 
dex moved down 0.6 per cent to 338.9 


*On base June 1951=100. 


from 341.1 because of lower prices for 
newsprint, cedar and fir. The non-ferrous 
metals products group index declined 
slightly to 232.5 from 232.6. 

Price increases for prepared paints, 
soaps and detergents were responsible for 
an advance of 0.8 per cent in the chemi- 
cal products group index to 214.0 from 
212.3. The non-metallic minerals prod- 
ucts group index moved up 0.4 per cent 
to 195.8 from 195.1. Minor increases 
occurred in the two major group indexes, 
vegetable products, 229.4 from 229.1, 
and iron products, 267.3 from 266.9. 


Farm Product Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39 = 
100) declined 0.3 per cent to 248.4 from 
249.2 in the three-week period ended 
February 24. The field products index 
moved down 1.3 per cent to 173.3 from 
175.5, and the animal products index ad- 
vanced 0.2 per cent to 323.6 from 323.0. 


Building Materials 

The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased in 
January by 0.3 per cent to 348.0 from 
346.8 in December, and to 152.6 from 
152.1 on the base 1949=100. The price 
index of non-residential building materials 
(1949=100) advanced by 0.6 per cent to 
150.5 from 149.6. 


U.S. Consumer, January 1967 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) remained stable in Janu- 
ary for the first time in a year. The index 
stood at 114.7, the same as in December. 
A year ago in January the index was 111.0. 

The list of declines in January in food 
prices was headed by beef, poultry and 
eggs. The price decreases for these three 
items more than offset increases in the 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
price of new cars, used cars and apparel 
also dropped. 

Increases were mainly in_ services. 
Medical services, which rose by nearly 1 
per cent during the month, are now 8% 
per cent higher than they were a year ago. 
Rents and the cost of household services 
were also up. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in February 


Employment, estimated at 6,980,000 
was practically unchanged between Janu- 
ary and February. The labour force, 
which increased by 12,000 to 7,376,000 
during the period, was 254,000, or 3.6 
per cent higher than a year earlier. Em- 
ployment was 214,000, or 3.2 per cent 
higher than in February 1966. 

Unemployment, at 396,000, was 15,- 
000 higher than the January figure of 
381,000, and was 40,000 higher than a 
year ago. 

The unemployment rate in February 
represented 5.4 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 5.0 per cent in 
February 1966 and 5.8 per cent in Feb- 
ruary 1965. The seasonally adjusted rate 
for February of this year was 3.8 per 
cent. 

Employment in February was rela- 
tively unchanged from January. In non- 
agricultural industries, employment in- 
creases in manufacturing and _ service 
were partly offset by decreases in con- 
struction and trade. Farm employment 
declined by 14,000 between January and 
February. 

Non-farm employment, at 6,543,000 in 
February, was 246,000 higher than a year 
ago. The largest increases were in manu- 


facturing, service, transportation and 
other utilities, and trade. Agricultural 
employment declined during the year, 
the February estimate of 437,000 being 
32,000 lower than a year earlier. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 15,000 to 
396,000 between January and February, 
a slightly higher increase for this period. 

Of the 396,000 unemployed in Febru- 





NorTE: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled “Labour 
Market Conditions”, are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30 days — instead 
of the previously requested period of 14 days 
—to keep their registrations active. Another 
factor influencing the comparability of regis- 
tered applicants is the extension of provi- 
sions, such as temporary layoffs, for exempt- 
ing certain classes of unemployed insurance 
beneficiaries from registration. 





Wage Schedules Prepared In January 


During January, the Department of 
Labour prepared 266 wage schedules for 


inclusion in contracts proposed to be 


undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 


in various areas of Canada for works of 


construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. In the same 
period, 182 contracts in these categories 


_ were awarded. In addition, 74 contracts 








containing the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded by Central Mortgage and 


Housing Corporation and the Depart- 


ments of Defence Production, Post Office, 


_ Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 


_ trade unions concerned, or to others who 


have a bona fide interest in the execution 


of the contract. 
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Contracts awarded in January for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


Department No. of Aggregate 
Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 143 $441,967.00 
Post Office 7 IPS S575 
RCMP 2 25,960.35 
Transport 2 156,473.16 


During January the sum of $6,593.26 
was collected from 18 contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 319 
workers concerned. 


ary, 310,000, or 78 per cent of the total, 
had been unemployed for less than four 
months. About 57,000 had been unem- 
ployed for four to six months and 29,000 
for seven months or more. 





B.C. Department of Labour 
observes 50th anniversary 


The British Columbia Department of 
Labour, created in May 1917 and current- 
ly headed by Hon. L. R. Peterson, QC, 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Edu- 
cation, this year marks its 50th anniver- 
sary. The province’s first Minister of 
Labour was Hon. J. W. de B. Farris, QC, 
(L.G. 1917, p. 422) and J. D. McNiven 
its first Deputy Minister of Labour. 

In his address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne at this year’s first session 
of the Legislature, Mr. Peterson outlined 
some of the obstacles that had been met 
and surmounted during the Department’s 
history, and suggested that, “Today, the 
British Columbia Department of Labour 
ranks in the forefront of departments of 
labour in North America in its service to 
people, and I wish to pay special tribute 
to the men and women of the Department 
who have made this possible. . . .” 

In the beginning, Mr. Peterson said, 
there were no minimum wage regulations, 
no holidays with pay, no Women’s Bureau, 
no Research Branch, and no adequate 
labour legislation or apprenticeship and 
industrial training programs—all of which 
are now available. 

During 1966, he pointed out, the 
Government created the British Columbia 
Labour-Management Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of labour, man- 
agement and government, with a view to 
encouraging more meaningful communi- 
cations between the three parties. 

“The Committee is... considering what 
steps it can take to conduct a thorough 
review of the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes,” said Mr. Peterson, “the best 
method of achieving liaison between itself 
and the federal Department of Manpower 
and Immigration, and the effects of a re- 
duced work week in industry. . . . We 
expect this Committee to make a signi- 
ficant contribution to the industrial har- 
mony of the province.” 
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Current Labour Statistics 


ee ee 


Percentage Change From 





Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
000’s 
TO DAL GUVILTA NS LABOUR ROR GER Beet ece terete re crerterneen eeter=s: Feb. 15 7,376 + 0.2 + 3.6 
Eimaploy eis disczciclicclga asters th secpp cca aocck whic en depnph-onseossnnrvondesanpapg stead egnresameanaee Feb. 15 6,980 — 0.1 + 3.2 
Por icus tire 2 0) ein 5 Cera neksotacecca hv caerath en deae ee een - <a eee? Feb. 15 437 — 3.1 — 6.8 
DWOM-AeTICUIUUITS 25s aoe. Sotseo se onenac ss abuvestnmy oereaiae <cncnere Santerasn carrer Feb. 15 6,543 + 0.2 + 3.9 
Paid Or Rers ce ee re cree ae ere eee iter cee eee enentnneatd Feb. 15 6,027 + 0.1 + 4.9 
INE WOLKGS 5D HOUT SOD ION ss seeneses:oeeceeaseerecennersccvantecseessererencec Feb: 15 5,741 — 414 + 1.5 
At HW OKs leSSath aiins Sell OUNS meetee ese retecet en: cescnence-tcesetenspeeteaeaes Feb. 15 995 + 5.7 + 11.7 
Employed but not at WOrk...............:ccccssssssscsneceensessessneensesees Feb. 15 244 + 11.4 + 10.9 
Unemployed. scc..¢-oneceacesesnerssnnceessecesosantuisanvests ccccs baa svenseae> Baccb aes aiegmecantent Feb. 15 396 + 3.9 + 11.2 
3 EY ae (oie ee a 9 OE NT RR ae ee ER ccs ct Gee eee codosao Feb. 15 62 + 5.1 — 4.6 
Qn becca diieien seco bes cee 5 Sabo tes aan dnee cazceaneape thes eanape rt eeaer saerenagas Feb. 15 149 + 12.0 + 11.2 
Cia heared oe i a ARR owe cpeeec see fee ce enteeereaaeeers Feb. 15 101 — 1.0 + 23.2 
Prairies Si eae EO a career oiae ns atee: ervoneeet Feb. 15 39 + 2.6 — 49 
PACibic: ete: ee Oe cee reer nee occeeoonnette Feb. 15 45 — 8.2 + 32.4 
Without work and seeking WOTK...............::sceceessesscenenesseneesensereeesenvers Feb. 15 359 + 95.0 + 9.8 
On temporary layoff Up to 30 AayS............cseseesersereesesececeresseenecseecses Feb. 15 37 aaeeL + 27.6 
Ee ee ee ee eee 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOY MENT. (1961 = 100) .,.7.--5:tascecsteacscnsstsca-sereeseeree- November 123357, — 04 + 4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100).............ccseeseeseseneneeeneeeeeesens November 125.1 — 0.7 + 3.7 
TIVERTON gore aoe een ag eased Coen eamnee Year 1966 194,743 + 32.7 
Destinedsto thewlab ous LOrCe meee cerercsee sc testes aera cae eeeeeene rere Year 1966 99,210 + 33.7 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Serikes Amd LOCKOUtS es cccesee ere ea ee eae te cao eae eee eres February 67 + 6.3 — 11.9 
Number ofworkersiinvolved gcecsecscostm ccect ceases reese sce ereee a ocaeeeesease February 87,149 +218.6 +373.6 
uration im man Cay Sree cemerrercece tees erent scneree ceseseteerereeeeeenteenes February 489,600 -+108.3 +105.8 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)...........-:sssseseeseeeees November $98.92 — 0.5 + 59 
Average hourly earnings (infg.) 2222 o.-toc o20hio- sn sscetevsssnccvetescgesesconcenasssens November $ 2.30 + 0.4 + 6.5 
Average hours worked per week: (aifg.) 22) .......:css.cssieseussenansnesesnenerse=s November 41.0 — 0.5 — 12 
Average weekly wages (imfg:) <i sc-ccccccstras cc-eagnearre sete tener et November $94.35 — 0.2 + 5.1 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100). .......0..-0--:--tarsouscesnseesesuchenevaessvenceesss February 146.1 + 0.1 + 2.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961=100)............ November 112.2 — 0.5 + 1.4 
Total labourincome eee ee eer ee ere 000,000 November $2,564 — 1.0 + 11.8 
[INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average: 1949 = 100) aires ee ceceeceeee cece eaee nesses ennce reese nesesesneerere January _ — “= 
Manufactiringre eacsccccceceecectete sete eta arees eet con etncetancescosceccsearee January — — — 
Durablesy ses sees eee rea eons Te aa es tee ee on teeeta eee January — — — 
Non=durables ig iccccctrgctesctsosteccsorovean erate reve teres sea cenataccerteeecas January — — — 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
Starts. ..0:3..2ceecc elects cca trees ene i Se ee ee January 5,482 — 39.1 — 29.6 
Gompletions? is sscscee rrr ccescnere concer iorocnsecunters sear eeentntte einen memteterceeees January 8,701 — 17.4 + 6.7 
(Winder ConstruCtOn:c4 <.:. 25 scstc fide soa tebepboneas ek coveacsttt totes ieee Or ener January 68,240 — 45 — 32.2 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed. are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
Note: Dashes indicate data unavailable at press time. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in the Labour Force, 1966 


The number of women in the labour 
force and in employment in Canada 
passed the two-million mark in 1965, and 
continued to rise in 1966, according to 
the most recent issue of Facts and Figures 
about Women in the Labour Force, 
which indicates trends in women’s employ- 
ment. The report is based on annual aver- 
ages compiled by the Special Surveys 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and it provides a comparison between 
the figures for the year 1961 and those 
for 1966. 

The “labour force,” as indicated in the 
report, consists of those members of the 
non-institutional civilian population who 
are over 14 years of age, and who were 
employed or seeking employment at the 
time of the survey. It includes paid 
workers, self-employed workers, em- 
ployers and unpaid family workers. The 
term “employed” includes all those in 
paid employment, unpaid family workers, 
and those with a job who were not at 
work because of weather, illness, industrial 
dispute, vacations, or time taken off for 
other reasons. Housewives and students 
who worked part-time during the survey 
week are also included. 

In the five-year period under review, 
the increase of women in employment 
was 29.6 per cent, more than double the 
rate of increase in the female population 
of 12.1 per cent. By contrast, from 1961 
to 1966 the male population grew by 11.5 
per cent and male employment by 13.7 
per cent. Numerically, the female popula- 
tion over 14 years of age in 1966 ex- 
ceeded the male population by 118,000; 
but men in employment outnumbered their 
female co-workers by nearly 3,000,000. 


Regions 

Nearly 500,000 women were added to 
the Canadian labour force in the five-year 
period, and by 1966, women represented 
30 per cent of the total. 

Ontario, with 850,000 women in the 
labour force, and Quebec with 623,000, 
together accounted for two thirds of all 
working women in Canada in 1966. 


Age Groups 


In both 1961 and 1966 almost half the 
women in the labour force were over 35 
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years of age, the largest number being in 
the 35-to-44 age group, which accounted 
for a fifth of the total in each year. The 
largest numerical increase, 112,000, was 
in the 20-to-24 age group, followed by the 
45-to-54 age group, which increased by 
98,000 during the five-year period. 


Participation Rate 


Of the female population of Canada, 
32.8 per cent participated in the labour 
force in 1966 compared with 28.7 per cent 
in 1961. The male labour force participa- 
tion rate* declined from 79.8 to 77.8 per 
cent in the same period. 

The 14-to-19 age group of women was 
the only one to show a decline in the par- 
ticipation rate—from 32.3 in 1961 to 31.4 
in 1966. The rate for those over 65 years 
of age remained at 5.9 per cent, unchanged 
from the situation in 1961; but of those 
between the ages of 65 and 69, slightly 
more than one in 10 was in the labour 
force in 1966. This represents a small de- 
cline from 1965. 


In all other groups, there was some in- 
crease in the participation rate. The 
largest was in the 45-to-54 age group, 
with an increase of 5.7 per cent, followed 
closely by the 35-to-44 age group, with 
an increase of 5.5 per cent, and those of 
the 55-to-64 age group, with an increase 
of 5.2 per cent. In this last group, the 
participation rate, which was 15.8 per cent 
in 1956, rose to 23.2 per cent in 1961 and 
to 28.4 per cent in 1966. 

The participation rate of married 
women in the female force continued to 
increase, rising from 20.8 per cent in 
1961 to 26.8 per cent in 1966. The rate 
for single women dropped slightly from 
51.4 per cent in 1961 to 49.7 per cent five 
years later. In numbers, more than 
339,000 married women joined the labour 
force during the period. As a percentage 
of women employed, married women 
passed the half-way mark, and represented 
52.5 per cent of those working in 1966. 

The proportion of single women in the 
population increased from 23.8 in 1961 
to 25.6 in 1966; but, as a percentage of 


*The labour force as a percentage of the 
population. 


the female labour force, dropped from 
42.5 to 38.7 per cent during the period. 
Women who were widowed, divorced or 
separated accounted for approximately 10 
per cent of the total female population 
and remained a fairly constant proportion 
of the labour force and of those employed 
during the period under review. 


Hours of Work 


In 1961, 57.5 per cent of the women in 
employment worked between 35 and 44 
hours a week, but the proportion dropped 
to 55 per cent in 1966, indicating a trend 
toward a shorter work week. The number 
working more than 44 hours dropped 
from 14.5 per cent to 11.7 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. In 1966, one out of 
every three women worked less than 35 
hours, compared with 28 per cent in 1961. 


Men and Women 


There was also a trend toward shorter 
hours for men, but to a much lesser extent 
than for women. In 1966, 34 per cent of 
male workers were still working longer 
than 44 hours per week, compared with 
11.7 per cent of women workers; in 1961, 
the ratio had been 35.7 per cent for men 
and 14.5 per cent for women. 


Industry and Occupation 


In establishments classified as being in 
the community, business and personal ser- 
vice group, women comprised slightly 
more than three in five of all workers em- 
ployed in 1966. This industry classifica- 
tion is second to manufacturing in the total 
number of employees. In manufacturing, 
the ratio of women to all workers is one 
to five. Almost half the employees in 
finance, insurance and real estate are 
women. 

In the two largest occupational groups 
where women predominate, there has 
been little change since 1961. In 1966, 
two thirds of all clerical workers, and 
more than half those in service and recrea- 
tion occupations were women. 

Facts and Figures about Women in the 
Labour Force, 1966 may be obtained 
on request from the Women’s Bureau, 
Canada Department of Labour. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


By the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


Vocational Rehabilitation in Review 


With the enactment of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Bill in 
1961, the plan was that every disabled 
Canadian would receive all possible as- 
sistance to enable him to become a pro- 
ductive citizen, sharing in the country’s 
prosperity and entering as fully as possible 
into the life of his community. 

Since then, 10,247 handicapped per- 
sons have been reported by the provinces 
as rehabilitated under the federal-provin- 
cial Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 
These people represent only those who 
required special assistance to obtain gain- 
ful employment. Many of the handicapped 
are already in Canada’s labour force com- 
peting successfully with their non-handi- 
capped workmates. There are other 
handicapped persons, however, who still 
need help to find work. 

Because Canada’s statistics on the num- 
ber of disabled persons and the kinds of 
disabilities most prevalent are meagre, a 
review of some of the cases that have come 
to the notice of the rehabilitation program 
may help to reveal some of the needs and 
the possibilities. All of the following cases 
have been selected at random from re- 
ports submitted during 1966-67. 

A man of 28 with a Grade 13 education 
had never worked because of a congenital 
spastic condition which made it necessary 
for him to use two canes. He was receiv- 
ing a Disabled Persons Allowance. This 
young man was given counselling and 
provided with training in engineering 
technology at the Ryerson Institute of 
Technology in Toronto. When he com- 
pleted his training, the Institute placed 
him as a computer programmer. Today 
he earns more than $5,000 a year. 

A woman, 45 years of age, had been a 
power machine operator all her life, but 
arthritis had caused weakness in her right 
hand and arm and she was unemployed. 
After counselling, she was given cleri- 
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cal training, and a Canada Manpower 
Centre found employment for her as a 
clerk-bookkeeper at $240 a month. 


A man of 27 had a tumor removed from 
his spinal cord. The operation left him 
paralysed in the lower limbs, and with 
weakened arms and shoulders. Previously 
he had been a farm labourer, but after 
his illness, he became dependent upon his 
family for support. He was given counsel- 
ling, medical care and physio-therapy. A 
training-on-the-job situation was found for 
him, and he is now employed as an auto 
parts clerk at $200 a month. 


Congenital deformities in the hands and 
feet of an 18-year-old man had produced 
an inferiority complex, and at the time of 
his referral he was being supported by his 
mother. He was provided with counselling 
and medical and psychiatric treatment, 
and then given training in diesel me- 
chanics. Now, four years later, he is em- 
ployed as a marine diesel operator and 
earns $300 a month. 


A man of 29 had been employed as a 
meat cutter. His right hand was ampu- 
tated as a result of frostbite, and he was 
on social assistance at the time of his re- 
ferral to the rehabilitation service. He was 
given counselling, medical service, surgi- 
cal treatment and occupational therapy, 
and was provided with a hand prosthesis. 
This enabled him to return to his former 
occupation with his previous employer. 


A young man with a Grade 10 educa- 
tion had congenital defective vision. He 
had worked only as a casual labourer, and 
at the time of referral was unemployed 
and dependent on relatives. After coun- 
selling, he was enrolled in a training 
course in plumbing at the district voca- 
tional school. He completed his training 
and was placed by the employment service 
as a plumber. He now earns about $550 
a month. 


A 19-year-old man lost his left hand 
and right eye. He had completed Grade 
11 at school but became dependent on 
relatives for support. Following counsel- 
ling, and medical and surgical treatment, 
he took a bookkeeping course at the dis- 
trict vocational school and was able to ob- 
tain employment as an office clerk at 
$350 a month. 

Some handicaps are much more diffi- 
cult to surmount. There is the case of a 
22-year-old woman who is a quadriplegic 
because of polio. She had Grade 10 educa- 
tion and was receiving a Disabled Per- 
sons Allowance. She received counselling, 
medical treatment, physiotherapy and oc- 
cupational therapy, and was given an 
electric wheelchair. After a course in 
shorthand and typing, she was provided 
with an electric typewriter. The Canada 
Manpower Centre subsequently found 
employment for her as a typist in a hos- 
pital, and she is now completely self- 
supporting. 

A handicap is not necessarily physical. 
A young mentally retarded girl of 16 was 
referred for work assessment and work 
adjustment training to the Centre for Vo- 
cational Services in Hamilton, Ont. After 
a period of adjustment training, the Cen- 
tre was able to place her in employment 
as a domestic earning $60 a month plus 
her room and board. She is filling a useful 
place in the life of her community. 

The Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration, Mr. Marchand, stated in a recent 
address that “the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration seeks to create 
the opportunities and conditions that al- 
low people to obtain and hold jobs for 
which they are best suited and which, in 
turn, make them most productive.” 

Although Mr. Marchand was not re- 
ferring specifically to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Program, his words were, in 
effect, a statement of its policy. 
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Older Workers 


Policies for the Employment 


Of Older Workers 


The preference for younger persons, 
and the views held by some employers 
concerning older workers as a class, con- 
stitute barriers to a fair appraisal of their 
personal competence and potentialities, 
says a report by a committee of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. Published in January, 
the report contains the conclusions of the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 
of the OECD on policies for the employ- 
ment of older workers. 

The committee cites the prevalence of 
formal or informal age limits in hiring 
and job placements as evidence of these 
attitudes, notwithstanding that exceptions 
are made and limits relaxed in periods of 
labour shortage. 

The report goes on to say that, where 
discrimination exists against older persons, 
it is sometimes derived from institutional 
tules such as personnel practices favour- 
ing internal promotion or insurance plans. 
It is often reinforced by the failure of 
hiring officers to ascertain the individual’s 
abilities and qualifications, or the inade- 
quacy of existing tests of personal capa- 
city or performance. Limited knowledge 
of special techniques of job redesign and 
training methods for older workers tend 
to strengthen resistance to their employ- 
ment, according to the committee’s con- 
clusions. 

The OECD paper suggests that general 
programs for health, education and voca- 
tional training should be available to 
workers of all ages to promote mental and 
physical adaptability to changing job re- 
quirements and social needs. Some older 
workers have social and psychological 
problems that call for vocational rehabili- 
tation. Therapeutic, health, and rehabilita- 
tive aid, social case-work counselling, and 
educational services for hard-to-place in- 
dividuals are mentioned as measures to 
help some older persons to adjust to cur- 
rent labour market standards. 
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The report advocates the use of training 
methods specifically adapted to the learn- 
ing needs of older persons. Preparatory 
general education may be required by in- 
dividuals prior to occupational training 
for suitable available jobs, and such train- 
ing should be carried out under conditions 
providing personal security in an environ- 
ment in which there is as little distraction 
as possible. 

The document recommends the use of 
a special educational program designed to 
persuade employers to consider older ap- 
plicants on their individual merits, and to 
discourage the imposition of maximum 
age limits. 

Regarding pensions and retirement, the 
committee suggests that pension systems 
should allow for flexible retirement from 
work. It makes an exception in cases in 
which job requirements indicate otherwise. 
Private and public bodies concerned with 
retirement benefit or pensions systems 
should be encouraged to review their prac- 
tice to permit, by legislation or regulation, 
greater personal choice as to age of retire- 
ment. 

The committee has sponsored studies 
on several aspects of the employment of 
older workers related to job redesign, 
training methods, placement techniques 
for older workers; and also on a flexible 
retirement age for continued employment 
of older workers. An international man- 
agement seminar and a regional multi- 
partite seminar on job redesign and oc- 
cupational training for older workers 
followed these studies. The committee was 
persuaded that a wider knowledge and use 
of the findings of the reports mentioned 
above would contribute to the attainment 
of the objectives of an active manpower 
policy. 

The committee’s study of the employ- 
ment experience of persons of 40 years of 
age and older indicated that some of them 
could profit from assistance in adjustment 
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to the labour market, and that specific pro- 
grams for promoting their employment 
would increase the numbers of older per- 
sons actively participating in the economy. 

Countries with relatively full employ- 
ment and labour shortages could thereby 
bring unemployed, underemployed and 
prematurely retired older workers into 
their active labour force. The study sug- 
gests that, in furthering their social aims, 
developed countries with less than full em- 
ployment should consider active participa- 
tion of older workers, thus enabling in- 
dividuals themselves to gain opportunities 
for satisfying employment. 

The following OECD papers related to 
job redesign or special training techniques 
are available free, in English and French, 
from the Section on Older Workers, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration, Ottawa: 

The Older Worker in a Changing Em- 
ployment Environment—Ian Campbell. 

Re-designing Jobs for Older Workers— 
K. F. H. Murrell, Welsh College of Ad- 
vanced Technology, U.K. 

Various Cases of Job Re-design for 
Older Workers—Dr. Paule Rey, O.E.C.D. 
Consultant. 

The Adjustment of Older Workers to 
Highly Mechanized Work —Dr. C. A. 
Heijbel, Sweden. 

Vocational Training Methods for Older 
Workers in the French Railways — A. 
Coqueret, France. 

Job Re-design and Occupational Train- 
ing—Attitude and Role of Employers and 
Their Organizations — Bernard Vrillon, 
Deputy General Secretary of the Social 
Commission, French Employers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Job Engineering and Job Re-assignment 
for the Older Worker in American Indus- 
try—Albert J. Abrams. 

Training Older Workers in New Skills 
—Lawrence Williams. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during February. The 
Board granted five applications for cer- 
tification, rejected two such applications, 
and ordered two representation votes. The 
Board also granted one request for a re- 
view of an earlier decision and one appli- 
cation for revocation of certification. 
During the month, the Board received 
seven applications for certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of two such appli- 
cations. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
& Building Material Employees’ Union 
Local 362, General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers, and Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of North- 
ern Industrial Carriers Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (L.G., Mar., p. 190) (See also item 
No. 2, under Applications for Certification 
Rejected). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
employees employed aboard the Lac 
Vancouver by Steltner Development & 
Manufacturing Company Limited, St. 
Catharines, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 128). 

3. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, on be- 
half of a unit of ticket and reservation 
office employees employed by Aeronaves 
de Mexico, S.A., at Montreal and Toronto 
Gz:G.. Mar, pewt2Oy 

4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of furniture-moving 
employees employed in the Oakville 
Branch of M. Rawlinson, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (L.G., Mar., p. 190). 

5. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
drivers employed by Mid-West Tankers 
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Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Apr., p. 
246). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
applicant, Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, respondent, and International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada, inter- 
vener (L.G., Jan., p. 40) (Reasons for 
Judgment issued). 

2. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada, applicant, Northern In- 
dustrial Carriers Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 
respondent, and Truckers, Cartagemen, 
Construction & Building Material Em- 
ployees’ Union Local 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
intervener (L.G., Mar., p. 190) (See also 
item No. 1 of Applications for Certifica- 
tion Granted). The application was re- 
jected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Syndicat des employes de Transport 
de St. Rémi, applicant, and Houle Express 
Ltée., St. Rémi, Que., respondent. (L.G., 
Apr., p. 246) (Returning Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

2. Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Central Airways/ 
Wong Aviation Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 128) (Return- 
ing Officer: S. Emmerson). 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


Request for Review Granted 


The Board granted a request by the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers for a review of 
the Board’s order dated January 12, 1965 
which certified the union as the bargaining 
agent for a unit of various classifications 
of employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, employed in the Maintenance 
Section of the Engineering Branch of the 
company’s Whiteshell Nuclear Research 
Establishment at Pinawa, Man. The Board 
directed that the applicant’s certificate be 
amended by adding to the bargaining unit 
certain employees in the company’s Stores 
Section, Administration Division, White- 
shell Nuclear Research Establishment 
(L.Gs 1965,°p245)- 


Application for Revocation Granted 


Lorne McEwen and William Publow, 
applicants, Taggart Service Limited, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., respondent, and Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union Local 91, General Truck Drivers’ 
Union Local 938, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union Local 
106, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondents (L.G., 
Mar., p. 190). The application was for 
revocation of the Board’s order dated 
July 27, 1964 certifying the respondent 
unions as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of the respondent company. 
The granting of the application followed 
a representation vote ordered by the 
Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Syndicat National des Employés des 
Minoteries Phenix (CSN) on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Eastern Canada 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 
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2. Syndicat National des Employés du 
Port de Montreal (CSN) on behalf of a 
unit of cold storage warehouse and re- 
frigeration engineers employed by the 
National Harbours Board at Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers on_ behalf 
of a unit of pilots and co-pilots employed 
by Northern Wings Limited, Sept-Iles, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

4. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers’ 
Union Local 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Motor- 


ways Van Lines Ltd., carrying on business 
under the name and style of Security 
Storage Division of Motorways Van Lines 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 

5. Chauffeurs, Teamsters, and Helpers’ 
Union Local 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Smeed’s 
Moving & Storage Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

6. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union Local PS}. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of em- 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch. The 
Employee Representation Branch acts as the 
administrative arm of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board in matters under the Act in- 
volving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act came into force on Septem- 
ber 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which be- 
came effective in March, 1944 and repealed 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which had been in force from 1907 until 
superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. Decisions, orders and certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or more 
of its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they so 
desire, may enact similar legislation for appli- 
cation to industries within provincial jurisdic- 
tion and make mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the federal Government for the 
administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly re- 
sponsible for the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints 
that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for 
controlling applications for consent to prose- 
cute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to adminis- 
ter provisions concerning the certification of 
bargaining agents; the writing of provisions— 
for incorporation into collective agreements 
—that fix a procedure for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of such agreements; and the investigation 
of complaints referred to it by the Minister 
that a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to con- 
clude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, the Regulations made 
under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board are 
available upon request to the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification 
and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and (2) Concilia- 
tion and Other Proceedings Before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Repre- 
sentation Branch are in Ottawa. 


ployees of H. M. Trimble & Sons Ltd. 
Calgary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
on behalf of a unit of licensed personnel 
employed on vessels operated by Blue 
Peter Steamships Limited, St. John’s, 
Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. J. Gil- 
lies). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Licensed Aircraft Engineers, Local 
1642, CLC, applicant, and Bristol Avia- 
tion Services Ltd., Dorval, Que., respon- 
dent (L.G., Apr., p. 246). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 141, and In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 938, General Truck Drivers’ Union, 
applicant, and Boyes Transport Limited, 
Malton, Ont., respondent (L.G., Apr., p. 
246). 





OFL educational conference 
held at Niagara Falls 


To obtain changes in labour legislation, 
Canadian labour should use the methods 
it employed in an earlier campaign to 
secure human rights legislation, Prof. 
H. W. Arthurs of Osgoode Hall Law 
School, Toronto, told more than 1,000 
delegates representing labour, the legal 
profession and governments at the On- 
tario Federation of Labour educational 
conference, held at Niagara Falls in Feb- 
ruary. 

Prof. Arthurs observed that the human 
rights campaign succeeded because “it 
was designed to make legally effective a 
public policy in favour of racial justice 
to which political leaders and opinion 
makers were already morally commit- 
ted aay.” 

On the subject of injunctions, Prof. 
Arthurs said that labour should seek to 
have the widely accepted rights of free 
speech and assembly and of due process 
made effective in this context. He sug- 
gested creation of a legislative code of 
picketing that would give courts a clear 
yardstick, and the adoption of special pro- 
cedures appropriate to labour litigation. 

William Dodge, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
expressed the view that injunctions are in- 
struments favouring one class of society 
over another. He added that “there are no 
boards, commissions, experts or arbitra- 
tors of any description capable of making 
wide decisions as effectively as the free 
bargaining system... .” 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During February, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 

1. Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Amalgamated Tran- 
sit Union, Division 107 (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. Martel Express Ltée, Farnham, 
Que., and Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Lim- 
ited, Clinton Creek, Y.T., and Local 564, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) (Conciliation 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

4. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Lodge 608, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 

5. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Local 938, Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

6. National Harbours Board (Quebec 
harbour police) and Public Service Al- 
liance of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
@ Es Poinen): 

7. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Local 308, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

8. National Harbours Board, and Pub- 
lic Service Alliance of Canada (Prescott 
elevator group) (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

9. B. C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, and Local 234, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

10. Radio Lac St-Jean Ltée (CFGT) 
Alma, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. Central Truck Lines Limited, North 
Bay, Ont., and Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 
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12. Canadian National Railways (Bor- 
den—Cape Tormentine Ferry Service) 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

13. Radio Iberville Ltée, Ville Jacques- 
Cartier, Que., and Syndicat Général de la 
Radio CSN (CHRS) (Conciliation Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

14. Allied Aviation Service Company 
of Newfoundland, Limited, and Lodge 
927, International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Alaska Cruise Lines, Ltd., Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L.G., March, p. 191). 

2. Central Truck Lines Limited, Val 
d’Or, Que., and Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: R. L. Fournier) 
(L.G., March, p. 191). 

3. The Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney and Louisburg Division) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) /(L.G., Feb!;*p)129). 

4. New Imperial Mines Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T., and Local 924, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada) (Conciliation Officer: J. D. 
Meredith) (L.G., Feb., p. 129). 

5. Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. D. Meredith) (L.G., Feb., 
prio) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


National Harbours Board, and National 
Syndicate of Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU) (L.G., Apr., p. 248). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in January to deal 
with a dispute between Radio Saguenay 


Limitée (CKRS and CKRS-TV) Jon- 
quiére, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Apr., p. 248) was fully constituted 
in February with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge René Lippé of Montreal, as 
Chairman. Judge Lippé was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee Claude Lavery and 
union nominee Claude Trudel, both of 
Montreal. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in January to deal 
with a dispute between Pacific Western 
Airlines Limited (IFR pilots) Vancouver 
International Airport, and Canadian Air 
Line Pilots’ Association (L.G., Apr., p. 
248) was fully constituted in February 
with the appointment of George W. 
Rogers of Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Rogers was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee E. A. Alexander, Q.C., 
and union nominee P. Baskin, both of 
Vancouver. 


Board Report Received 


CHAB Ltd. (CHAB-TV) Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (L.G., 
March, p. 191). 


Strikes Terminated During February 


1. CKCV (Quebec) Limitée, Quebec 
City, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
COG. Oct a. coum aioe 

2. Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Locals 91, 938 and 106, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (L.G., Nov. 1966, p. 662). 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Ontario Court of Appeal rules that an employee cannot sue for 


By the Legislation Branch 


wages due under a collective agreement when the right to payment is disputed 


The British Columbia Supreme Court rules that the B.C. Labour 


Relations Act applies to employees of Simon Fraser University 


On November 15, 1966 the Ontario 
Court of Appeal, in dismissing an em- 
ployee’s appeal, ruled that the courts have 
jurisdiction to entertain a court action by 
an employee for pay in lieu of vacation 
due to him under a collective bargaining 
agreement, where the right to receive the 
payment is not disputed by the employer. 
But when the employer disputed the 
worker’s claim for pay, the court was pre- 
vented from deciding this issue by the 
terms of the collective agreement regard- 
ing settlement of grievances and the pro- 
visions of the Labour Relations Act, 
because the court had no jurisdiction to 
interpret a collective agreement. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


Carl Close, the plaintiff in the case at 
bar, was a member of the Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union, Local 91, which union 
was his duly certified bargaining agent. 
The plaintiff was entitled to the benefits 
of a collective bargaining agreement made 
between the union and the Globe and Mail 
Ltd., and dated December 11, 1961. 

This agreement had originally been 
effective from January 1, 1961 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1962; its terms and conditions had 
been continued in effect during the nego- 
tiations which took place between the 
parties for a new collective bargaining 
agreement. The negotiations had been 
continued for a long time prior to July 2, 
1964, on which date the Globe and Mail 
Ltd. notified the Union and its members, 
who were working in the production of 
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the defendant’s daily newspaper, that cer- 
tain changes would be introduced in the 
working arrangements as of July 9, 1964. 
On this latter date, the members of the 
union including the plaintiff went on strike 
and have not since returned to work. 

The collective bargaining agreement 
contained in provisions as to vacation with 
pay sections 1301 to 1310. Section 1301 
provided for three weeks vacation pay 
after one year of employment ending 
March 31. Section 1301A granted a fourth 
week of vacation with pay to employees 
who had completed 23 years of continuous 
service on or before March 31 in any year. 
Section 1304 provided that new em- 
ployees, substitutes and extras who worked 
a portion of the year would receive one 
day of vacation with pay for the first nine 
days worked, and one day for each re- 
maining 17 days worked, with a maximum 
of 15 days vacation for any vacation year; 
the employees to whom section 1301A 
applied would receive one day for the first 
seven days worked, and one day for each 
remaining 12 days worked, with a maxi- 
mum of 20 days of vacation for any vaca- 
tion year. Section 1310 provided: 

When a member’s employment is 
terminated for any reason, he shall re- 
ceive accumulated vacation credits in 
accordance with the applicable pro rata 
basis set out in Section 1304. 

In the calendar year 1964, prior to the 
July 9, the plaintiff received one week’s 
vacation with pay. After cessation of work, 
the defendant paid to him an amount of 
money representing two per cent of his 


pay earned from the ist April 1964 to 
the 9th July, 1964. 

Afterwards the plaintiff instituted an 
action for pay in lieu of vacation, calculat- 
ing his claim on the normal amount of 
wages for three weeks, the remaining 
portion of the four-week vacation for 
which he claimed to be qualified due to 
his length of service. 

The action was dismissed by the County 
Court Judge, and from the dismissal the 
plaintiff appealed to the Court of Appeal. 


Company’s and Employee’s Submissions 


In the Court of Appeal the defendant 
company submitted that by virtue of the 
Ontario Rights of Labour Act, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, and the collective 
bargaining agreement, the jurisdiction of 
the courts was ousted, leaving to the em- 
ployee as his only remedy for the re- 
covery of any amount due to him, the 
procedure set out in the collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

In support of the contention that the 
courts had jurisdiction to deal with the 
employee’s claim, counsel for the em- 
ployee relied on the judgment of Chief 
Justice McRuer in Re Grottoli v. Lock & 
Son Ltd. (L.G., 1964, p. 49). 

In rendering the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal, Mr. Justice Kelly noted that, 
in the Grottoli case, the claim of the 
plaintiff was for the unpaid portion of 
vacauon pay calculated at 4 per cent of 
his wages earned from July 1, 1956 to 
June 30, 1957. The plaintiff was a member 
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of a union which, as bargaining agent for 
the members of the union, had entered 
into a collective bargaining agreement with 
the defendant; this agreement provided 
for vacation pay at the rate of 4 per cent 
of earnings. 


The defendant did not allege that the 
plaintiff had not become entitled to the 
amount claimed, but challenged the juris- 
diction of the court to deal with the claim 
in the light of the collective bargaining 
agreement, the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act, and the Rights of Labour 
Act. No question was raised in the courts 
as to the employee’s entitlement to the 
amount claimed. Chief Justice McRuer 
held that the court had jurisdiction to 
hear and determine the employee’s claim. 


Unpaid Wages 


Also, counsel for the employee brought 
to the attention of the court the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Canada in Hamil- 
ton Street Railway Company v. Northcott 
(L.G., Apr., p. 249), in which the Sup- 
reme Court ruled that the grievance pro- 
cedures under collective agreement cannot 
deprive an employee of the right to sue 
for unpaid wages. 


Mr. Justice Kelly noted further that, in 
the Hamilton Street Railway Co. case, an 
employee sued for unpaid wages to which 
he was entitled on the basis of the finding 
of the board of arbitration as to the mean- 
ing of the collective bargaining agreement. 
The board of arbitration made no award 
of specific compensation for the employee 
found to be so entitled. 


The defendant company disputed the 
jurisdiction of the court to entertain the 
claim, and argued that the effect of the 
collective bargaining agreement, the 
Labour Relations Act, and the Rights of 
Labour Act was to oust the jurisdiction of 
the courts with respect to such a claim. 
Because the collective bargaining agree- 
ment had been interpreted by the board 
of arbitration, however, and the right of 
the employee to receive the amount 
claimed was not placed in issue, the courts 
upheld the jurisdiction of the court to 
entertain the employee’s claim. 

Mr. Justice Kelly added that, in the 
Hamilton Street Railway Co. case and 
the Grottoli case, the issue was whether 
an employee—being a member of a bar- 
gaining unit as agent for which a union 
had entered into a collective bargaining 
agreement with the employer — had the 
right of recourse to the courts for the 
enforcement of the payment to him of 
wages which the employer improperly 
withheld, although admitting them to be 
due and owing. These cases established 
beyond question that in such circum- 
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stances the jurisdiction of the courts is un- 
affected by the provisions of a collective 
bargaining agreement, the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, and the Rights of Labour Act. 


Lack of Jurisdiction 


Considering the issue at bar, Mr. Jus- 
tice Kelly noted that the parties to the 
action took divergent and irreconcilable 
views with respect to the plaintiff's right 
to vacation, and to pay in lieu of vaca- 
tion. The employee contended that the 
holidays with pay to which he was entitled 
in the year 1964 were the holidays refer- 
able to the working year ended March 31, 
1964; the employer contended that the 
holidays with pay which the employee 
was to be given in the calendar year 1964 
were holidays referable to the working 
year ending December 31, 1964, by virtue 
of the terms of the collective bargaining 
agreement. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Kelly, the 
court below could not give judgment based 
on either of these contentions unless and 
until it had interpreted the collective bar- 
gaining agreement and adopted one or 
other of the alternative interpretations; 
this it was precluded from doing, however, 
by the terms of the collective bargaining 
agreement and the terms imported into 
that agreement by the provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act. 

To have made any decision involving 
the interpretation of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement would have been an 
alleged exercise of a jurisdiction that the 
Court is precluded from exercising. Any 
interpretation of the collective agreement 
is a question that would have had to be 
decided by resort to the machinery pro- 
vided in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. 


Appeal Dismissed 


In a unanimous decision, the Court 
of Appeal dismissed the employee’s appeal 
on the ground that the trial judge had no 
jurisdiction to try the action. Close v. The 
Globe and Mail Ltd., 66 CLLC, para. 14, 
160. 


B.C. SUPREME COURT 


On August 15, 1966 Mr. Justice Dohm 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
in dismissing an application by way of 
certiorari to quash a certification order, 
held that the B.C. Labour Relations Act 
applies to all employees in the province 
except those of the Crown, and includes 
employees of Simon Fraser University 
created under the Universities Act (B.C.). 
Consequently the Board of Governors of 
the University in question is “employer” 


within the meaning of the B.C. Labour Re- 
lations Act, and the powers given to the 
University governors must be interpreted 
to include the power to bargain with a 
union certified under the Labour Relations 
Act with a view to concluding a collective 
agreement. 


Summary of Facts 


The board of governors of Simon Fraser 
University brought an application by way 
of certiorari proceedings to quash an 
order made by the Labour Relations 
Board on April 12, 1966 whereby twelve 
different trade unions were certified as 
the appropriate bargaining agents for em- 
ployees of Simon Fraser University at 
Burnaby, B.C. The order was made under 
powers granted to the Labour Relations 
Board by the B.C. Labour Relations Act. 

Simon Fraser University was established 
as a corporate body under the B.C. Uni- 
versities Act passed in March of 1963. 


University’s Submission 


Counsel for the board of governors of 
the University submitted that the certifica- 
tion of the trade unions in question was 
an error in law, and that the Labour Re- 
lations Board either exceeded or lacked 
jurisdiction to make such an order. He 
submitted that, because of the language 
of the statute that created the Simon 
Fraser University, the board of governors 
of the University has unilateral powers 
that preclude the machinery of negotiat- 
ing and collective bargaining provided by 
the Labour Relations Act. 

Counsel further submitted that there 
was a statutory conflict between the 
Labour Relations Act and the Universities 
Act; because the latter is a special statute, 
it overrides the former, which is a general 
statute. It was also submitted that it 
would be unlawful for the board of 
governors of Simon Fraser University to 
delegate any of its statutory powers. 

Counsel argued further that the Univer- 
sities Act precluded the employees and 
servants of the University from the rights 
and privileges to which they would other- 
wise be entitled under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Reference was made to sec. 
46(d) and 52 of the Universities Act re- 
garding unilateral powers. These read as 
follows: 

Sec. 46(d) to appoint the President of 
the University, Deans of all Faculties, 
the Librarian, the Registrar, the Bursar, 
the Professors, Associate Professors, 
Assistant Professors, Lecturers, Instruc- 
tors, and other members of the teaching 
staff in the University, and all such 
officers, clerks, employees, and servants 
as the Board may deem necessary for 
the purposes of the University, and to 
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fix their salaries or remunerations, and 

to define their duties and their tenure of 

office or employment, which, unless 
otherwise provided, shall be during the 

pleasure of the Board... . 

Sec. 52. If any question arises about 
the powers and duties of the Convoca- 
tion, the Chancellor, the President, the 
Senate, the Faculties, or any officer or 
servant of the University, the same shall 
be settled and determined by the Board, 
and its decision is final. 

In short, the University counsel sub- 
mitted that because of these unilateral 
statutory powers, the board of the Univer- 
sity should not have been found to be an 
“employer” by the Labour Relations 
Board. 

Mr. Justice Dohm rejected this argu- 
ment on the ground that under sec. 65 of 
the Labour Relations Act, the Labour Re- 
lations Board has the power to decide who 
is an employer; and the Board’s decision 
on such a question is final and conclusive. 
There was implicit in the certification 
order a finding that the board of gover- 
nors of the University was an employer. 


Negotiating Collective Agreement 


The effect of the order of certification 
was that, pursuant to notice, the parties 
“shall commence to bargain collectively 
and shall make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement.” 

Mr. Justice Dohm noted that, under sec. 
46 (m) and (n) of the Universities Act, 
the university board had the power to 
enter into any agreements. This section 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 46. The management, adminis- 
tration, and control of the property, 
revenue, business, and affairs of the 
University are vested in the Board. 
Without thereby limiting the general 
powers conferred upon or vested in the 
Board by this Act, the Board has power 
(m) to enter into any agreements or 

covenants on behalf of the Uni- 
versity; and 

to do and perform all other mat- 
ters and things which may be 
necessary for the well-ordering and 
advancement of the University. 

Mr. Justice Dohm found nothing con- 
tradictory between the Universities Act 
and the Labour Relations Act, and in his 
opinion the board of governors of the 
University would be neither abdicating 
these powers or duties nor committing any 
illegal acts by negotiating in conformity 
with the Labour Relations Act. 

Mr. Justice Dohm stated further that 
the board of governors would be wrong in 
taking the position that they were at liberty 
not to negotiate any type of collective 
agreement, or to negotiate only in respect 


(n) 
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of certain matters. In his view, Simon 
Fraser University is not an agency of the 
Crown, but is a separate corporate entity 
and an employer. As the Labour Relations 
Act of British Columbia binds all em- 
ployers except the Crown (by reason of 
the B.C. Interpretation Act), it follows 
that all employees except Crown em- 
ployees are entitled to the protection af- 
forded labour under this statute. 

According to Mr. Justice Dohm, the in- 
terpretation of the Universities Act urged 
by counsel for the board of governors 
would relegate the employees and servants 
of the University to a position of injustice, 
because it would impute to the Legislature 
an intention to prevent the university em- 
ployees from having the full protection of 
union representation by exempting the 
university as an employer under the La- 
bour Relations Act. 

Mr. Justice Dohm held that the Legis- 
lature could not intend an interpretation 
of the Universities Act that would disre- 
gard fundamental principles. The Legis- 
lature must have had knowledge of the 
prior general Act at the time of enacting 
the later special Act. He also presumed 
that the Legislature did not intend to make 
any substantial change in the existing law 
and policy that gives certain rights to all 
employees in the Province. In his opinion, 
it would require a clear expression to show 
any contrary intention on the part of the 
Legislature. He thought that the wording 
of some sections in the Universities Act 
could be improved, but that the employees 
of the University should not be deprived 
of any of the protection of prominent 
legislation because of ill-chosen language 
in the statute. 

Mr. Justice Dohm distinguished the de- 
cision of Mr. Justice Riley of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta in National Union of 
Public Employees, Local 862 v. Board of 
Industrial Relations and Governors of the 
University of Alberta (L. G. 1963, p. 818) 
on the ground that the situation in Alberta 
was somewhat different, in that the Alberta 
University Act, being a special Act, ante- 
dated the Alberta Labour Disputes Act; 
and Mr. Justice Riley applied the maxim 
generalia specialibus non derogant. In ad- 
dition, there is in the British Columbia 
Universities Act, sec. 46(m) and (n) (re- 
ferred to above) which do not appear in 
the Alberta statute. 


Duty to Negotiate 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Dohm held 
that the board of governors of Simon 
Fraser University are in the same position 
as any other employer (apart from the 
Crown), that their powers are subject to 
the Labour Relations Act, and that they 
should accordingly make every reasonable 


effort to conclude collective agreements 
with the respective unions, without re- 
strictions. 

Regina v. B.C. Labour Relations Board, 
Ex parte Simon Fraser University, (1966) 
38D.L.R. .(2nd)j, Part: 6, ‘p.. 571; 66 
CLLC, para. 14,150. 





Revisions announced in 
Manpower Mobility Program 


A major revision of the Manpower 
Mobility Program was announced in the 
House of Commons by Manpower Min- 
ister Marchand in March. 

The revised program drops the restric- 
tive condition that workers must be un- 
employed or permanently laid off four 
months prior to qualifying for a grant to 
move to a new job area. In addition, it 
drops the requirement that aid paid to 
workers unemployed for less than four 
months must be repaid. 

‘Any man who is unemployed, or has 
been notified of his permanent layoff, 
will be entitled to a grant if there is little 
prospect of suitable employment in his 
home community and there is a definite 
job for him to go to in another area,” 
the Minister said. 

Two new features to the mobility plan 
were introduced by Mr. Marchand. When 
a person forced to move to a new job 
location faces “considerable expense and 
even loss” in selling his home in an area 
of unemployment, a grant of $500 will be 
paid when the home is sold or a new one 
purchased. 

The Minister proposed to make small 
grants to enable unemployed people to 
look for work in the nearest area where 
there are better opportunities than in 
their home district. This grant will cover 
the person’s return travel expenses and, 
if he has dependants, a modest allowance 
to help support them while he is away. 
This allowance will be up to $20 a week 
for the first dependant, $30 a week for 
two dependants, and $40 a week for three 
or more. The allowance will be available 
for a maximum of four weeks. 

Mr. Marchand said that the former 
program, introduced in 1965, had not 
provided as much help as was intended. 
He also mentioned that some of the 
people who most need help in moving are 
not unemployed but are people such as 
marginal farmers with very low incomes. 
He noted that there were problems of 
definition and administration that must 
be solved before making a further exten- 
sion of coverage. The changes were 
planned to take effect on April 1, 1967. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New trades regulations have been issued in three provinces 


Saskatchewan has increased allowances for apprentices 


In recent months, British Columbia 
and Ontario have designated new trades 
under their respective Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Acts, and Mani- 
toba has issued its first regulations for the 
industrial electricians’ and industrial 
mechanics’ trades. 

In Saskatchewan, the scale of allow- 
ances for apprentices was revised. 


ALBERTA 


Electrical Protection Act 


Alberta has amended its regulations 
under the Electrical Protection Act. 

Subject to certain amendments, the 
ninth edition of the Canadian Electrical 
Code (C22.1-1966) has been adopted as 
regulations under the Act, replacing the 
earlier edition, which had been in the 
governing standard since January 1, 1963. 

The special rules governing electrical 
installations and equipment in oil fields 
were revised, and new safety rules with 
respect to overhead power lines were 
added. 

The new regulations — Alta. Reg. 
420/66 and 421/66 gazetted December 
31 and Alta. Reg. 441/66 gazetted 
January 14—-went into force on January 
Kev he 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


New regulations under the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, gazetted as B.C. 
Reg. 1/67 to 3/67 on January 5, amended 
the schedule of designated trades and 
added new provisions governing certifi- 
cates of proficiency. 

The industrial electrical trade, defined 
as the installation, maintenance and repair 
of electrical equipment in industrial opera- 
tions, has been added to this schedule. 

The minimum qualifying time neces- 
sary for a certificate of proficiency in this 
trade is 8,000 hours. Employees in the 
lumber industry with less experience, who 
are presently employed as journeymen 
electricians, are eligible for examination, 
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provided that they apply within the next 
six months. 

Another new provision deleted the 
automobile maintenance trade, with its 
five branches, from the list of designated 
trades and added the following trades to 
the schedule: automotive mechanical re- 
pair; automotive body repair; automotive 
painting and refinishing; automotive trim- 
ming, and automotive radiator manufac- 
ture and repair. 

The qualifying time required for a cer- 
tificate of proficiency is 10,000 hours in 
the automotive mechanical repair and 
body repair trades, and 8,000 in the auto- 
motive painting and refinishing trade. 

Another new regulation established 
8,000 hours as the minimum qualifying 
time required for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in the heavy duty mechanic trade. 


MANITOBA 
Apprenticeship Act 


Special apprenticeship regulations for 
the industrial electricians’ and industrial 
mechanics’ trades were gazetted as Man. 
Reg. 131/66 on January 7 and went into 
force on the date of publication. 

The minimum age for apprentices in 
these trades is 18. The minimum educa- 
tional standard is Grade 10 or its equiva- 
lent in the industrial electricians’ trade, 
and Grade 9 in the industrial mechanics’ 
trade. Persons with less education may be 
accepted with the approval of the Director 
of Apprenticeship. 

The term of apprenticeship is four years 
in the industrial electricians’ trade and 
three in the industrial mechanics’ trade, 
with provision for time credits for pre- 
vious training or experience in the trade. 

The regulations do not limit the number 
of apprentices, but they permit the Trade 
Advisory Committee to fix the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen, subject to the 
approval of the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board. 

Apprentices in these trades are to work 
the same hours as journeymen. If no col- 
lective agreement is in force, the Board 
will fix the starting rate, as well as progres- 
sive increases. The wages of apprentices 


for overtime hours are to be adjusted on 
the same basis as the wages of a journey- 
man working for the same employer in 
the same area. 

A person with at least six years experi- 
ence as an industrial electrician or an in- 
dustrial mechanic may obtain a certificate 
of qualification without examination on 
the recommendation of his employer, pro- 
vided that he applies within 12 months 
after the publication of the regulations. 
After that, he must pass the prescribed 
examination in order to qualify for a cer- 
tificate. 


ONTARIO 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1964 


In Ontario, the trade of dry cleaner has 
been designated a certified trade by O.Reg. 
22/67 gazetted on January 28. 

An apprenticeship training program, 
consisting of four periods of 900 hours 
each, has also been established for this 
trade. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The scale of weekly allowances payable 
to apprentices who are attending full-time 
class instruction was revised by a regula- 
tion gazetted February 10 (Sask. Reg. 
34/67). 


The weekly rates for apprentices are: 


Sele eee ee $30 
With one dependant 

ab NOME e4o me elas op | 
With two dependants 

al phomearasexs teeth: 60 
With three dependants 

atthome 226 24) 68 
With one dependant 

away from home .... 66 
With two dependants 

away from home .... 75 
With three dependants 

away from home .... 83 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


Seasonable Increase in Claimants 


for Unemployment Insurance 


By the Unemployment Insurance, 
Pensions and 
Manpower Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on December 30, 1966 numbered 
423,400, approximately 5,000 more than 
the 418,000 recorded on the same date in 
1965. These totals comprise regular and 
seasonal* benefit claimants numbering 
363,800 and 59,600 respectively, at 
December 30, 1966 and 351,200 and 
66,800 a year earlier. On November 30, 
1966 claimants totalled 266,300 of which 
4,000 were classed as seasonal benefit 
claimants. 


Males accounted for almost _ three 
quarters of the month-end claimant total, 
and between 70 and 75 per cent of these 
began to claim during the month. The 
month-to-month increase of 157,000 was 
made up of 134,000 males and 23,000 
females. . 


As usual, all provinces reported sub- 
stantial percentage increases in the 
November-to-December total of claim- 
ants, the increases being larger in the 
Atlantic provinces than elsewhere. This 
condition is explained by the fact that 
seasonal benefit claimants are propor- 
tionately more numerous in that area, 
where they account for more than a 
quarter of the total, compared with ap- 
proximately 15 per cent at the national 
level. In comparison with 1965, the largest 
percentage increase occurred in British 
Columbia; small increases of 5 per cent 
or less occurred in Newfoundland and 
Ontario; and elsewhere, 1966 totals were 
lower than the previous year’s. The higher 
claimant totals in British Columbia this 
year resulted from labour disputes in cer- 
tain segments of the province’s labour 
force. 


Initial and renewal claims filed in local 
offices across Canada during December 


*Benefit payable during the period beginning 
with the Sunday before December 1 and ending 
with the Saturday after May 15, to certain classes 
of claimants unable to fulfil the requirements 
under the regular benefit provisions of the Act. 
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totalled 251,500 compared with 262,200 
in December 1965. Claims during Novem- 
ber totalled 152,700. The month-to-month 
increase of 98,800 was slightly lower than 
last year, when the increase was 110,600. 
More than 90 per cent of the claims filed 
in December were in respect of persons 
who separated from employment during 
the month, and the remainder were on 
behalf of persons whose benefit rights had 
terminated and who were seeking exten- 
sion of those rights. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


Benefit payments during December 
were 6 per cent higher than a year earlier, 
a total of $22,400,000 being paid out to 
an estimated 215,000 beneficiaries — an 
average weekly payment of $24.81. Dur- 
ing December 1965, $21,200,000 was 
paid to some 217,000 beneficiaries — an 
average weekly rate of $24.46. In No- 
vember, 141,000 beneficiaries received 
$14,300,000 the average weekly rate 
being $24.19. 


Insurance registrations 
and other UIC statistics 


On December 31, 1966, insurance 
books or contribution cards had been 
issued to 5,166,363 employees who had 
made contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 345,863, a decrease of 762 
since November 30. 


During December, 9,471 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 7,139 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 703 were mis- 
cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
1,629 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 344 cases, 
134 against employers and 210 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 768.* 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in December 1966 
totalled $35,960,792.27 compared with 
$38,302,808.55 in November and $33,- 
738,884.12 in December 1965. 

Benefits paid in December totalled 
$22,426,912.51 compared with $14,286,- 
899.89 in November and $21,183,762.50 
in December 1965. 


The balance in the Fund on December 
31 was $287,012,486.25. On November 
30 it was $273,478,606.49; and on Decem- 
ber 31, 1965 it was $161,765,935.36. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 
January to December 


December November December 





Activity 1966 1966 1965 1966 1965 
000’s 

Insured population as at month-end.......... ao 4,583 4,444 — 4,338* 
Initial and renewal claims filed: 

Totals see ek, Ce Sek 2517 153 262 1,548 1,628 

Dit ial Seecrence ae rt ne er ee 196 113 205 1,170 1,208 

Renewal. Awe... Se at tee F.. 56 40 57 378 420 
Claimants currently reporting to 

localiiotiiceszeees state ere 423 266 418 315* 322* 
INcomlarsbene titer: vee eee ere eee 364 262 Bol — st 
Seasomalbene tite: ee pereeee ener oe eee 60 4 67 = Rey 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)................... PANS) 141 21h 242* 254* 
Weeks: GOnpemsSatec sev semen cece eee 904 590 866 12,041 12,718 
Benefit paid occ: -c....vasee-cce or See eee 22,427 14,287 21,184 295,301 312,110 
Average: weekly, bDemetit eye ease 24.81 24.19 24.46 24.52 24.54 

*Monthly average. 

+Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals is due to rounding. 
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Decision of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2657 


The claimant filed an initial claim for 
benefit at the local office at New West- 
minster, B.C. on September 9, 1964. She 
said she had been employed in Montreal 
and had left voluntarily because her hus- 
band wanted to attend the University of 
British Columbia. Her employer con- 
firmed these facts. She claimed her six- 
year-old daughter as a dependant, and a 
benefit period was established. 

The claimant next worked in New 
Westminster from November 23, 1964 
until January 13, 1965. On March 17, 
1965 she filled a renewal application for 
benefit, and reported that she had been 
on leave of absence until March 1, 1965 
because of illness, and that she was ex- 
pecting a confinement about September 1, 
1965. She again claimed her six-year-old 
daughter as a dependant. The claim was 
allowed. 

In September 1965 an investigation re- 
vealed that the claimant’s husband was 
also on benefit and that he had claimed 
the same child as a dependant. A state- 
ment from the husband’s employer, dated 
October 7, 1965 showed that, from Sep- 
tember 1964 until August 1965, the hus- 
band had worked part time during the 
university year and full time during vaca- 
tion periods. 

On March 29, 1966 the claimant was 
notified that she was not, as of May 2, 
1965, entitled to the dependency rate of 
benefit because she had failed to prove 
that the person claimed was a dependant 
within the meaning of the Act. The in- 
surance officer was of the opinion that the 
claimant did not wholly or mainly support 
the child. 

On March 31, 1966 the claimant ap- 
pealed to the board of referees. Her no- 
tice of appeal read: 

I wish to appeal the decision that I 

did not mainly support my daughter 

. . commencing 2 May 1965S. I think 
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I should not have been disqualified as 

I have proof that I did support her. ... 

The board’s unanimous decision reads, 
in part: 

. . . The Board proceeded to hear 
[her representative’s] remarks concern- 
ing the insurance officer’s submission 
to the board, which is as follows: 


“In September 1965 the local office 
discovered that both the claimant and 
her husband were on claim, each claim- 
ing the same child as [his (her) ] 
dependant. It was therefore decided to 
investigate whether or not the claimant 
had been wholly or mainly supporting 
her daughter. .. .” 


Both the claimant and (her husband) 
emphatically denied that dependency 
benefits for the child had been claimed 
by both of them at the same time. 


Subsequent to their departure, the 
board ascertained that this particular 
paragraph was in error, and that the 
child had only been claimed as a de- 
pendant by one of the parents at any 
one time. 

Both the claimant and her represen- 
tative insisted that at no time did her 
husband support either her or the child, 
wholly or in part, while living together 
in the same household, for the period 
under review commencing 2 May 1965. 

It is the opinion of the board that the 
claimant’s husband commenced receiv- 
ing a substantially higher weekly wage, 
effective 2 May 1965. 

The insurance officer decided that 
[the claimant’s husband] was now 
wholly or mainly supporting the de- 
pendant, and at this stage suspended 
claimant’s dependency rate of benefit, 
and with this decision, members of the 
board are in full agreement. The appeal 
is disallowed. 

The claimant sought, and was granted, 
leave to appeal to the Umpire. 
A statement of observation submitted 


on June 30, 1966 by the Chief of the Ad- 
judication Division on behalf of the in- 
surance Officer, reads in full: 

“Both the insurance officer and the 
board of referees appear to have been in- 
fluenced by the amount of the earnings 
of the claimant’s husband during his sum- 
mer employment and gave more weight 
to that factor than appears to be justified 
in view of the other evidence. That evi- 
dence is the fact that since 1963 the claim- 
ant’s husband has been attending univer- 
sity and since that date the claimant has 
established herself as the family bread- 
Wwinnereoe 

“Furthermore, all the husband’s earn- 
ings derived from his part-time employ- 
ment while attending university went to- 
wards his tuition fees and books, and the 
claimant’s earnings during this period 
seem to have taken care of the family 
living expenses. These facts have not been 
contradicted. 

“While the husband’s summer employ- 
ment yielded more than he had earned 
from his part-time employment, it is con- 
sidered that these earnings were not such 
as to break the continuity of dependency 
or to render its genuineness doubtful 
(CUB-7 15 a (LG. 195 Ty potas a eae 
therefore submitted that, as the claim- 
ant had assumed the role of breadwinner 
for the duration of her husband’s univer- 
sity studies and was living up to her 
undertaking, her daughter . . . was de- 
pendent on her within the meaning of 
the Actwse 

“Taking all the evidence into considera- 
tion, it now appears that the weight of 
evidence should have fallen in favour of 
the claimant, and the benefit of any doubt 
should be resolved in her favour.” 


Considerations and Conclusions 


I concur with the statement of observa- 
tions submitted to me on behalf of the 
insurance officer. 

As a consequence, the appeal is allowed. 
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Cases Nos. 50 to 54 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Grants One Claim and Rejects Four 


Five separate disputes, concerning the 
penalizing of an engineer, two claims for 
mileage submitted by engineers, and dis- 
missals of a trainman and a yard foreman 
were dealt with by the Canadian Railway 
Office of Arbitration at hearings in Mont- 
real on February 13, 1967. 

The one-man tribunal of Magistrate 
J. A. Hanrahan granted one claim and dis- 
allowed four. 

The five claims and the award of the 
arbitrator in Cases Nos. 50, 51, 52, 53, 
and 54 are: 


CASE No. 50 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers over discipline 

assessed a locomotive engineer for 

refusal to carry out company instruc- 
tions. 

An engineer was ordered to operate 
shunter train No. 778 from Bathurst to 
Tracadie, N.B., on January 28, 1966. Be- 
cause of the snow conditions, it was neces- 
sary to have a snow plow operated ahead 
of the engine. On reporting for duty, the 
engineer refused to operate the train with 
the snow plow ahead of the engine because 
the plow had wings attached. The en- 
gineer was removed from service and 
assessed 10 demerit marks and time out 
of service to count as suspension for re- 
fusal to carry out the orders given him by 
the yard agent. The brotherhood ap- 
pealed the discipline assessed. The com- 
pany refused to remove the discipline. 

A spokesman for the brotherhood ex- 
plained to the arbitrator the operation of 
pushing wing and wedge snow plows, and 
article 9-B of the engineer’s schedule. In 
order to prevent the possibility of an acci- 
dent, a qualified man must be placed in 
wing snow plows to warn of hidden ob- 
structions ahead, and the locomotive push- 
ing it must not have cars attached to it. In 
the case of pushing wedge snow plows, the 
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locomotive must not be required to handle 
more than 50 per cent of its tonnage rat- 
ing. 

The engineer stated that, knowing there 
were wings on the plow, he would not push 
it while operating the train. Instead, he 
offered to take it behind the engine and 
work with it if necessary on the Caraquet 
Subdivision. He also offered to operate the 
plow ahead of the engine with just the van 
to clear the road, then return to Bathurst 
to handle the train. He explained he was 
not advised that this plow was to be 
handled as a wedge plow. 

The brotherhood’s spokesman there- 
fore contended that the engineer refused 
to carry out the orders, not as a wilful dis- 
regard of authority, but as a precaution to 
prevent danger to himself and others. 

The spokesman for the company main- 
tained that the grievance as presented con- 
cerned a decision by the arbitrator re- 
garding the discipline of the engineer for 
refusing duty, rather than an interpreta- 
tion of Article 9-B. The spokesman stated 
that this model of snow plow could be 
used as a wedge plow, a wing plow or a 
flanger. However, the company could not 
produce evidence to show that the em- 
ployee concerned was aware of how the 
wings could be locked in to permit its use 
as a wedge plow. The company contended 
that the engineer should have complied 
with the orders given him, and filed a 
grievance under the provisions of Article 
57 if he believed that the action was con- 
trary to the collective agreement. 

The spokesman cited a decision given 
by the former Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, dated May 16, 1963, in 
which the company had offered the same 
argument against a grievance involving an 
engineer’s refusal to carry out instructions 
on the pretext of supposed violation of the 
collective agreement; the company had 
been upheld. 

The arbitrator commented that the 
proper course for an employee question- 
ing an order is to comply and then grieve, 


if he believes his rights under the agree- 
ment have been infringed. Where there is 
a bona fide claim, however, that such a 
refusal is based upon an actual fear of the 
danger, a different assessment of the con- 
duct should be made. In this case, the en- 
gineer evidently believed that taking out 
this train, with a plow ahead of him on 
which he thought the wings were in opera- 
tion, constituted a danger. 

For these reasons, the arbitrator ruled 
that the disciplinary action taken should 
be expunged from the work record of the 
engineer, and that he should be paid what 
he would have earned if the period of sus- 
pension had not been imposed. 


CASE No. 51 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 

tional Railway Company (Atlantic 

Region) and the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Engineers over a claim 

for 100 miles submitted by a loco- 

motive engineer for setting out a 

caboose from his train. 

On arrival at Halifax from Moncton on 
March 4, 1966, the train engineer was 
required, while yarding, to set out a dead- 
head caboose from behind 13 cars in his 
train. He used three tracks with the dead- 
head caboose first out on the second track. 
Two tracks would normally have been 
sufficient. After performing this work, he 
submitted a claim for 100 miles for setting 
out the caboose. The company refused to 
pay the claim. The brotherhood contended 
that this was in violation of Article 7-G 
of the collective agreement. 


The spokesman for the brotherhood 
said that Article 7-G offers to pay engi- 
neers for 100 miles when required to per- 
form work other than putting away their 
own train (including caboose) when yard 
engineers are on duty. The spokesman 
cited a letter from the company’s vice- 
president, dated April 11, 1962 assuring 
the brotherhood that there would be “no 
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abuse of Article 7-G of the working 
agreement.” The letter read in part: 
Under these rules, at terminals where 
yard engines are on duty, road engi- 
neers may be used to set off and, if 
necessary, spot important cars or bad 
order cars from their own train. They 
may also be required to switch and pick 
up equipment for movement in their 
train and, of course, switch and re-spot 
other equipment, where necessary, to 
accomplish this work. In some in- 
stances, it may be necessary for them 
to put away their caboose. In addition, 
the engineman will put his own train 
away in a minimum number of tracks. 

Switch engines were on duty on that 
date. The spokesman claimed that the 
dead-head caboose that was switched out 
had no importance attached to it and was 
not the “caboose of their own train,” as 
mentioned in the vice-president’s letter. 

The spokesman for the company con- 
tended that the revised Article 7-G per- 
mitted the company to use road engineers, 
on arrival at their objective terminal, to 
perform necessary switching in connec- 
tion with their own train and to put their 
own train away, even though yard en- 
gines might be on duty at the time. The 
company’s consideration of the impor- 
tance of the dead-head caboose meant that 
this portion of Article 7-B applied to the 
situation concerned. The spokesman cited 
Arbitration Case No. 11, which found 
that the switching required remains a mat- 
ter for the company to determine. (L.G., 
1965, p. 1086). 

The arbitrator noted that this finding 
made it unnecessary to deal with the 
question of the “importance” of the 
caboose. What occurred here was hardly 
the “spotting of an important car” in the 
sense that it was dealt with alone. It was 
part of the general switching required in 
connection with the train itself, apart from 
the convenience resulting for the despatch 
of the dead-head caboose to the next train. 

The arbitrator disallowed the protest 
made by the brotherhood that a ruling of 
this nature would open the provisions of 
Article 7-G to abuses. He emphasized that 
each set of circumstances must be passed 
upon in relation to the language used in 
this provision. 

In the circumstance described, the claim 
was denied. 


CASE No. 52 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers over a claim 
for 907 miles submitted by an engi- 
neer when not called to handle an 
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auxiliary train on the Chester Sub- 

division. 

When a derailment occurred at mileage 
38 in the Chester Subdivision on Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, the company ordered a spare 
board crew from Halifax to handle an 
auxiliary train to the derailment. An en- 
gineer, who was regularly assigned to 
trains between Bridgewater and Halifax, 
was on lay-over in the Fairview Bunk- 
house (Halifax). He was not called to 
handle the auxiliary train. He subse- 
quently submitted a claim for 907 miles 
which the company refused to pay. The 
brotherhood contended that this was in 
violation of Article 40 of the collective 
agreement. 

Article 40 states that engineers named 
on the seniority lists have prior rights to 
all service operating over certain terri- 
tories. It was thus claimed in this incident 
that the engineer had prior right over all 
engineers from Halifax. 

A spokesman for the brotherhood ac- 
knowledged that speed was of the utmost 
importance in getting a crew on the job in 
such an emergency situation. It was said, 
however, that the engineer could have 
been on duty for this assignment in 
minutes if he had been called. 

The spokesman for the company argued 
that, at the time the auxiliary was ordered, 
the engineer still had his assignment to 
cover on the train from Halifax to Bridge- 
water, for which he would be called for 
7:00 a.m. As it turned out, the engineer’s 
morning run was cancelled but this was 
not ascertained until after the other crew 
had been called and were on duty. 

The spokesman argued further that 
Article 23(b), which states: “In case of 
accident requiring the use of auxiliary, the 
first engineer available may be called with- 
out involving claim for run-around,” took 
precedence over Article 40. 

In these circumstances, the Arbitrator 
found that there was no violation of the 
engineer’s rights under the agreement. He 
therefore denied the claim. 


CASE No. 53 


Dispute between the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
ex parte, over dismissal of a train- 
man. 

After a work stoppage on December 3, 
1965, in which trainmen and enginemen 
participated, a trainman received a notice 
on December 7 to attend for investigation 
into this matter. He was assessed 50 de- 
merit marks for his alleged participation 
in the work stoppage and was not per- 
mitted to return to work. 

On January 21, 1966 the employee re- 
ceived a further notice to attend for in- 


vestigation. He was granted a postpone- 
ment to January 31. On this date, the 
investigation was convened, but was ter- 
minated prior to its conclusion when the 
trainman walked out of the meeting. 

On February 1, the employee received 
notice to appear on February 3. The 
notice read, in part: “Because such action 
by an employee is completely in violation 
of the collective agreement, it constitutes 
insubordination and therefore cannot, in 
the circumstances, be condoned by the 
company.” He did not appear. And he did 
not appear at a subsequent investigation, 
which, he was. notified on May 25, would 
be held on May 31 and June 2. This failure 
to appear led to a notice of termination 
of employment. 

One of the principal arguments ad- 
vanced for the employee was that an in- 
vestigation had been carried out in pur- 
suance of the notice of December 17, 
1965 that stated as part of the subject 
matter: “. . . and any and all matters re- 
lating thereto”. The argument urged that, 
having conducted an investigation and 
assessed a penalty, the company was pre- 
cluded from pursuing the subject matter 
any further; that the trainman and those 
advising him were justified in the action 
taken because of the vagueness of the 
language used in the second notice, and 
the clear indication that the subject matter 
involved was not that investigated origi- 
nally. Such a course on the part of the 
company was said to be in violation of 
Article 4-2. 

A reading of that article revealed noth- 
ing that specifically dealt with this conten- 
tion, other than what could be attributed 
to the sentence appearing in Section 2 (d) 
reading: “An employee will not be dis- 
ciplined or dismissed until after a fair and 
impartial investigation has been held, and 
until the employee’s responsibility is estab- 
lished by assessing the evidence produced. 

As to the notice of January 21, it was 
contended that it did not contain sufficient 
and reasonable particulars of the offence 
alleged in order to provide the trainman 
his right to a “fair and impartial investiga- 
tion;” that the employee concerned was 
entitled to know when and where the 
alleged offence being investigated had oc- 
curred, and that the company had a re- 
sponsibility to provide such particulars in 
the “subject matter for investigation.” 

A spokesman for the company said that 
the subject matter of the second hearing 
was not that which had been investigated 
in pursuance of the notice of January 21. 
It concerned activities over and above the 
employee’s personal withdrawal that, in 
the opinion of the company, represented 
conduct that required further investiga- 
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tion, and possibly action other than that 
taken by way of a disciplinary assessment 
of 50 demerit marks. 

It was stated that on receipt of the 
notice of January 21, the trainman con- 
tacted the general chairman of the 
brotherhood. As a result, the chairman 
arranged for a meeting with the regional 
manager of the company, to be held at 
Prince George on January 31. 

In a letter to the regional manager re- 
questing this appointment, the general 
chairman said: “For the reasons stated 
herein, a second investigation is not ac- 
ceptable to the organization. In the event 
the company does not agree with the or- 
ganization’s position, the only alternative 
is that this matter be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration.” 

The company contended that, apart 
from the action taken by the general 
chairman, which resulted in different com- 
munications passing between him and the 
company, the employee himself, once 
notified, was under a personal obligation 
to comply. It claimed that the privilege 
of an accredited representative of the 
brotherhood being permitted to accom- 
pany an employee being investigated gives 
him no authority to question the propriety 
of the investigation, but only to ensure 
that the provisions of the agreement con- 
cerning it are properly carried out. If they 
are not, or if the result is deemed unfair, 
an orderly method of procedure is pro- 
vided by way of a grievance to have the 
result reviewed finally, if necessary, by 
arbitration. 

The arbitrator did not find that the 
contents of the notice of January 21 would 
warrant an employee’s ignoring its require- 
ments to attend. He found there was no 
defence for his failure to respond to the 
notice of May 25, which required his 
attendance for investigation. This notice 
was explicit in describing the purpose for 
requiring his attendance on June 2. Had 
he complied with that notice, the arbitra- 
tor commented, this would have afforded 
the trainman and his representatives every 
opportunity to press for the basic cause of 
his original failure to attend. 

The arbitrator found that the course 
taken by the employee was ill-advised 
and represented an act of insubordination 
constituting just cause for disciplinary 
action. The claim was therefore denied. 


CASE No. 54 


Dispute between the Pacific Great 

Eastern Railway Company and the 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 

ex parte, over dismissal of a yard 

foreman. 

At the North Vancouver terminal on 
November 8, 1966 a yard foreman was 
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approached by the train yard co-ordinator 
and questioned about the delay that oc- 
curred in an important barge connection, 
and the related switching. The train yard 
co-ordinator told the arbitrator that the 
yard foreman refused to work the barge 
at the time appointed by the co-ordinator. 

The penalty imposed upon the yard 
foreman for his insubordination while on 
duty on this occasion was 40 demerit 
marks. Unfortunately for this employee, 
he was already under the handicap of 50 


New Legislation 
Continued from page 291 


ployees the choice. ‘““Why should there be 
an alternative?” he asked. “One need 
only consider the Province of Quebec to 
understand how the Government can get 
into serious difficulty when essential ser- 
vices are tied up.” 

Gerard Pelletier (L, Hochelaga) said 
that he was in “total disagreement” with 
Mr. Nowlan, and he added that the Com- 
mons should not be influenced by labour 
disputes in Quebec or elsewhere. He 
thought it was “absolutely normal” that 
civil servants should have the option of 
the strike weapon, and he said that Par- 
liament had the power to stop any strike 
in an essential service. 

Richard Bell (PC, Carleton) tried to 
get the bill amended to allow conscien- 
tious objectors to be exempt from being 
compelled to pay dues to a public service 
union. The bill did not provide for public 
service employees being compelled to 
join a union or pay dues, but Mr. Bell 
pointed out that this provision might be 
won in future collective bargaining. The 
proposed amendment was, however, de- 
feated. 


Others Covered 


The new Act covers some 50,000 
hourly-rated federal employees who were 
excluded from the Civil Service Act and 
who have generally been appointed 
through patronage. Richard Bell said that 
although now, with the passing of the 
appointment of these public service em- 
ployees to the deputy heads of depart- 
ments it was hoped that patronage would 
largely disappear, he had doubts whether 
this would be so. He said that he hoped 
ministers would not put pressure on their 
deputies to re-establish patronage. 

The new Act allows public service em- 
ployees to take some part in political ac- 
tivity and, with the approval of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, to run as candi- 
dates in elections. 

Although the three bills quickly passed 
the Senate, several of the senators ex- 


demerit marks. This, of course, took hirn 
over the maximum permitted under the 
disciplinary system in effect on this rail- 
way, and he was dismissed. 

The arbitrator commented that it was 
regrettable that the employee, with his 
years of service and experience in such 
matters, did not behave in a more accept- 
able manner, having always recourse by 
way of a grievance for any unfair treat- 
ment. 

The claim was denied. 


pressed doubts about public service em- 
ployees being given the right to strike. 

The Prime Minister announced early 
in March that collective bargaining for 
civil servants would come into force on 
March 13. 

Jacob Finkelman became the first 
chairman of the new Public Service Staff 
Relations Board, resigning the chairman- 
ship of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board to take the post. 


Inquiry Commission to study 


Newfoundland shipping 


An Inquiry Commission was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in February to 
study the application of Part I of the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, con- 
cerning hours of work, to the shipping in- 
dustry in Newfoundland and to longshor- 
ing and other works, undertakings and 
businesses operated in connection with 
shipping. 

Shipowners had complained that adopt- 
ing the Code standards with respect to 
hours would hamper the operation of their 
ships, which are a key means of trans- 
portation in the province. 

Part I of the Code with respect to New- 
foundland shipping and works has been 
deferred until December 31, 1967. 

The Inquiry Commissioner will be 
Judge C. J. A. Hughes, Fredericton, N.B. 
Judge Hughes was born in Fredericton, 
practised law at St. Stephens, N.B., and 
during World War II was chairman of the 
New Brunswick War Labour Board and 
chairman of the New Brunswick Wartime 
Labour Relations Board. 

Judge Hughes has been legal adviser to 
the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission, solicitor for the city of Frederic- 
ton, chairman of the Province’s Labour 
Relations Board, and chairman of several 
arbitration boards. He was appointed 
County Court Judge for York, Sunbury 
and Queens, in May 1965S. 
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Manpower Studies 


A selected bibliography for policy and research 


This is the third instalment of a bibliography compiled from 
recent literature on manpower and manpower mobility. The 
first two instalments appeared in the March and April issues of 
the LaBourR GAZETTE. Prepared by Mrs. Barbara Alexandrin 
and Dr. A. N. Polianski for the Manpower Mobility Unit of 


Part Ill 


the Department of Manpower and Immigration with the co- 
operation of the Canada Department of Labour Library, the 
bibliography is replacing the regular list of publications recently 
received in the Department's Library. Readers are reminded 
that the Library does not have all the books and items listed 
in this bibliography. 
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Robot discusses 
labour problems 


An IBM computer, presenting aspects 
of problems faced by the federal Govern- 
ment, will be one of the features in the 
Law and Government area of the Cana- 
dian Pavilion at Expo 67. The computer 
will be fed information by various Govern- 
ment departments that have been asked 
to contribute to the project. 

A series of questions and alternative 
answers devised by the Department of 
Labour illustrates the type of contribution 
needed to feed the computer. 

When the visitor selects “Hours of Work 
in Canada” as the subject of his choice, the 
following question appears on the video 
screen: 

Should hours of work be reduced in 
Canada? 

(1) Yes — type “yes” 
(2) No — type “no” 

If the visitor believes that hours of work 
should be reduced in Canada, he types the 
word “yes”. The computer then produces 
the next question: 

What form should the reduced hours 
take? 

(1) shorter work day— 


type “day” 
(2) shorter work week— 
type “week” 


(3) longer vacations— 
type “vacations” 

(4) more statutory holidays— 
type “holidays” 

When the visitor types his choice, the 
next question automatically appears on 
the video screen. The number of questions 
on any one topic is limited to a maximum 
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of eight. The questions on “Hours of Work 
in Canada” reach a maximum of seven. 

The computer never commits itself on 
aspects of economic theory that are open 
to dispute, but leaves the decision to the 
visitor. Most of the questions are framed 
to make the visitor think. 

The purpose of the centennial project is 
three-fold. First, it provides the visitor 
with the experience of performing man- 
to-machine communications; second, it 
will familiarize the visitor with some of 
the problems dealt with by the federal 
government; and third, the questions 
should rouse the visitor’s awareness of the 
complexity of various problems, making 
him realize that many questions cannot be 
answered by a simple Yes or No. 


James Hoffa starts 
eight-year prison term 


James Hoffa, President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
started serving an eight-year prison sen- 
tence on March 7 for jury tampering. He 
had headed the 1,800,000-member union 
for 10 years. 

Mr. Hoffa has relinquished control of 
the union and direction of national con- 
tract talks with the trucking industry to 
Vice-President Frank Fitzsimmons, his 
choice as successor. 

Although his prison term does not ex- 
pire until 1971, he may be eligible for 
parole in November 1969. It is expected 
that he will retain the title of President, 
but will give up his $100,000-a-year salary. 


UIC extends 
insurance coverage 


Unemployment insurance coverage has 
been extended to include paid workers 
employed in the agricultural and horti- 
cultural industries. The extended cover- 
age became effective April 1, 1967 (L.G., 
Nov. 1966, p. 660). 

Previously, the plan applied only to 
those workers in specialized forms of ag- 
riculture, such as poultry farming, and 
employees in some forms of horticulture, 
not including nurseries and greenhouses. 
Under the new plan, the Unemployment 
Insurance Act will apply to the entire in- 
dustry on a country-wide basis. 

The regulations make unemployment 
insurance compulsory and it applies to 
these industries under the same conditions 
and with the same rates of contributions 
and benefits as in other industries. 

To receive benefit when unemployed, a 
farm worker will have to show that he is 
available for work and unable to find 
employment. He must show that he has 
paid contributions in insurable employ- 
ment for the required number of weeks. 
For this purpose, contributions from both 
farm work and other insurable employ- 
ment can be counted. 

A worker in agriculture or horticulture 
cannot be insured, however, if his wages | 
from his employer are less than $9 a week 
cash apart from the value of any board 
and lodging, or if he is a relative of the 
employer, or if he is a self-employed 
farmer in his own right but temporarily 
working as an employee for another 
farmer. 
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VV T1a CT een ners en ee UNE Cae Ee scoot aee eee westes 73 a! 24 24 * 12 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE ............:::::c:ccscesseseerteseesees 6,341 703 1,845 2,149 1,033 611 
TM RST soe ne peste cared ce SSS ere 1,671 220 468 537 288 158 
VLC Ta eae eee eee ON Bo os causa det see serecernesouesseuee 4,670 483 sye/4/ 1,612 745 453 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended February 18, 1967 


a 











20-64 Years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
oa Sale Ae, ee er i ee ee ee ee 
000’s 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
IAIN DO VERS Fer ese ee ee eee WISE IAN Deol 3,914 1,047 4,005 1,019 1,461 
PABOWRIEOR CE Ai cere eeeeeree 7,376 666 3,738 856 1,179 729 208 
| Bien} 0) Coc are Uae a Re ae en heer rcconc 6,980 591 3,561 TP 1,152 709 195 
nemployed:.-..5) 2.52 in ees 396 a5 177 84 2H | 20 13 
NOTIN TABOURSFORCEe ere eee 6,341 1,605 176 191 2,826 290 1,253. 
PARTICIPATION RATEF 
196V——Pebrilaty il Sic eee eee ee 53.8 2933 PES) 81.8 29.4 TAGS 14.2 
January 1a eecea ee tesrceeren eset 53.8 29.8 95.7 82.8 29.0 70.6 14.6 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE?t 
19OGT——ReOruarvellS meeecee eee eee eee 5.4 11.3 4.7 9.8 233 P| 6.2 
January 4 oot eee cess Sy 11.0 4.5 9.8 ILD) 2.4 Sy 
*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. {The 
labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. {The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended February 18, 1967 
February January February 
1967 1967 1966 
000’s 
TOTAL: UNEMPEOY ED ik occ RR asa sre ee I ates see ce ee 396 381 356 
On temporary ‘layoff up, tog Oidayst. Sees ee ee ere es 37 39 29 
Without work and seeking work; .2:...<.:.: Ree ee ee reece aise) 342 327 
Seeking: 
Full-times Work 5. écccccscoe Gcacchaceseiocss- sac BO che peed es ees eset! 344 330 312 
[gta shot 0) | eee on nenner Yea Oe here iy er ee eee es 15 12 15 
Under mnomtbin, saicay seed csi cicsssacivas shseran Lei ac erate RINNE cain eee cp ae ce cri 96 127 716 
1-3 monflis 4y.scse- Obi iad 4. 2 ce ee et eee 17a, 153 171 
4-6 MOMENS ATE WA. NER a oskscccsicccdas RIES co et ee ee 57 36 53 
More tiasr 6 months. [257 de. cesses ct ca Becess tesetanee Se ae ete en = tt mn res 29 26 Pa 





Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


_ TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 





Monthly Totals 














Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income wen 
$ Millions 

HOG I=" Ota 52h sss Rises enn’ 542 5,306 1,862 283 15252 3)5)// 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 

BD CPN OUAN, ooo. vaccrsvecsesicestecs ay, 5,699 1,909 300 ESS) 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 

OOS —LOtal...-..ccn..cccsestseensenese 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 

MOG 4 —=NOtAl. 5..c..ccccteesst~essessesas 600 6,582 229 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 

IOS — Ota Wy eee eescsccc recs. tes 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 

1965—Novemberv.................. Se)3) 636.0 201.9 37.6 187.9 38.7 330.1 696.7 83.5 2,292.3 

| WEecem Deemer 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 161.5 38.5 335.4 697.4 83.1 2,245.0 

1 1966—January...............0:00000 60.2 632.8 201.1 27.8 158.5 3822 3222 708.1 97.3 2,259.2 

| TEC YAURIB ae eeeececncnstene 60.6 644.7 193.8 30.5 164.0 38.3 323.7 713.4 97.6 2,279.6 

March vite wena! 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 37.1 326.9 12S) 98.0 2,300.9 

FAN Tl Meererteremer erect 58.3 657.4 200.0 25.6 181.8 38.1 33322 740.5 98.8 2,351.0 

IVI ener ee eee 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 39.5 337.6 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 

NUT seeete eee rece 63.2 683.7 211.7 31.7 220.1 41.2 346.6 710.6 100.8 2,496.3 

VLU Ae neces ae tenes oes et 59:2 673.0 220.0 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 734.7 100.7 2,482.9 

AteUste 5. eee 62.0 691.4 201.6 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 TES 101.2 2,514.5 

DEPLeM Deh evee eaeeeeeees 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 235.8 41.9 350.3 789.0 102.2 2132 

October ee ene 62.8 703.6 2292 40.0 241.8 42.6 357-3: 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 

INOVETDADEL Ts. c.0see0srrces 63.5 700.2 PU pY p 40.0 225.6 42.5 364.9 787.7 102.6 2,567.2 

Seasonally Adjusted 

POO L=— | Otal ecsies.. seccesereesce 542 5,306 1,862 283 i Weoaisy? 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 

BIO 2—— 0 Oty 2.5. <.ccscececersezois 559 5,669 1,909 300 135) 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 

BOS —— LOtal ties res. eects 2, 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 

HOGA — Lota s.tes.2 heer. atta 600 6,582 2,129 343 15582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 

BOOS — | Otalicee, sess eecessseeeseececs 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 

1965—November.................. 59.3 634.8 200.0 31.2 180.7 38.7 322.0 696.4 82.7 2,267.1 

Wecemberw 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 38.9 3232 700.5 83.3 2,290.7 

1966—January..............:ccee 60.8 644.5 204.5 32.2 186.5 B92 328.9 718.5 98.6 2,335.0 

RCDIUATY aseser eres 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 199.1 39.4 333.0 721.1 99.0 2,368.2 

INT arc eee eee ees 60.9 659.0 200.3 33.6 204.1 38.5 334.8 (Piss 992 2,379.2 

Sy iE Ee eee 60.4 663.8 204.2 38.7 204.9 39.0 8371 738.6 99.6 2,408.3 

INLAY sete. cecterteve corer: 60.9 664.2 204.0 Sif! 203.1 39.6 338.0 738.1 8a 2,405.8 

WIM! st ox.cssvboereeerey cess 61.3 668.2 207.9 29.3 207.1 40.1 342.1 T47.5 100.1 2,424.9 

ANU ae epee ss ree anee 57.3 678.0 212.8 34.5 205.0 40.7 345.1 Tool 100.4 2,447.7 

FATISUS Creare cease ne ee 61.4 682.2 194.1 BS) 202.8 40.0 346.6 ilies 100.6 2,460.7 

Sc Pleli cise eens 62.6 686.7 214.8 34.6 203.1 41.1 349.0 774.0 102.0 2,488.8 

OCtoDehe en sere 62.5 693.4 Dips) 33.0 208.2 42.1 352.9 778.3 101.5 De) 72 

Novem bert 2.5 -<.-. 63.4 696.7 220.6 34.1 PING 42.5 35523 786.8 101.8 2,536.8 
ns a eneernee eee SS A a ae eee eee ee 

*Revised. }Preliminary. 

tIncludes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remain- 


ing columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2, and C-4 are based on reports from em- sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 per- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; sons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
at September 1966, employers in the principal non-agricultural smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They 
industries reported a total employment of 3,659,462. Table relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 re- 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of late to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


ee 





Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961=100) (1961=100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 

1S 65 Pe ee nea a ne Lp rae ore ee ee ee 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 81.55 
bsp Aine nee eee das ee ee nt th Renee set ory Mcrae eer epee 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
1 538 Yaar ne eine Pn SO Pod eet Sn eR AES 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
C2 15 nn Cee ir, SOS re eee ere rn errr roe re 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
1965... .tybccenrte eos ee ge aac 114.3 116.3 91.01 WIN? 116.2 94.78 
1965—Septembers...cces .cccecessocccsseectevece reese nee 119.1 117.8 92.19 121.1 117.1 95.48 
OCOD ET ener sedi nen ee ee 118.6 119.6 93.56 120.6 119.1 97.10 
INovemiber 2. 2oe tetccccc cere re re eters 118.7 119.4 93.44 120.6 119.5 97.42 
Decemberinc...ccccscessstesascauten sce eee iSe9 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
196 6——JaNar’y .ivscscccsceesek scetssaces ev steers ee eee 114.4 119.9 93.79 119.1 119.9 97.78 
FRODIUAry sof. os seersie este ee 114.5 HPS 93.09 119.9 1213 98.91 
INN, Eo) 1 Ueno cme ai TAN Be ie oth Shed tetecccnacrhce 115.0 121.6 95.12 120.6 121.9 99.44 
AN DEI, wich, Siscccsacctestes Seas ras car 116.7 122.6 95.90 121.0 12285 99.90 
INT AV ces wud cdsn sascresoceoterecsSovenactanscs nest ciuietses eee oe ee 120.3 12277 95.99 123.6 12253 99.70 
DUNNE 9a cuconadedacctteat setean aicece ee occa Sere ee 124.4 122.7 95.96 126.6 WPL 7/ 99.22 
0 A a ot Be 8 os ered 12309 123.6 96.67 124.0 121.7 99.24 
AU SUSU cotieo- seek conte saree cet rse neces oe ee 12557 120.8 94.52 127.3 P22/ 100.05 
SEDlOMDER Is cce-ccumseee steve as eee ee 124.9 126.3 98.81 126.9 124.6 101.58 





*Revised. +Preliminary. 


fIncludes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business 
and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
———————— hh hl SS eee 











Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
September August September September August September 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 


ee 





(1961=100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
PN UIAITEL Cs ERC SION ete ee een ree ete en ae te 123.3 125.9 119.5 81.53 TAST 75.10 
INewioundlamd Ses oo. ee eae ele oe ee 139.7 141.7 134.7 S725 78.75 80.93 
| ein come Wand alc atid seeeeeseneeene ees gen 135.2 136.9 123.8 67.72 62.54 63.60 
IN OV.AY SCO taser. Meee se tees 6 co gts wee sca stasecteed 117.1 Le 113.2 TSE 74.36 72.40 
News Bruniswickseces set ceset ere ne ns 119.0 124.5 117.0 81.48 72.40 75.08 
| (ONUIE OVS in Re Mae Ae Ge Bee eee 122.7 123.0 ITS} 97.31 93.92 89.85 
| OTE ATIO em cee ing Soi acs See a os cn ces santbssuech ovate 127.0 127.3 120.4 101.60 98.36 95.51 
Brairien COON se eae rt oni 8 vente ae ye 120.1 122.0 114.3 93.94 85.67 87.22 
IVE EE@ LS eee eh es wn ie as 113.8 115.6 109.6 88.82 78.18 83.51 
Saskatche ware swe ease pete ee ein EL os 121.6 123.8 TAO 93.40 85.87 86.32 
| JaXVTOVES GED es sree arr ere work OS ch i he eee ee eR 124.9 126.6 (98! 98.03 91.45 90.55 
| British Coli bia eee eae ee aes ect sscesce ted 130.6 133.0 124.8 109.64 105.45 103.25 
| CANA DA ee eee ices Miss tacee cette 124.9 1D5e7; 119.1 98.81 94,52 92.19 
URBAN AREAS 
SS Ud LIT) | Sener tt Me thr I Ne Bina heen AR eo ila 150.4 150.4 137.7 78.39 75.04 Tas 
TR URUTTIED 63. ieee re Rs rr 12) 111.4 109.8 80.12 79.58 76.37 
SV CLT Cy eer Re ese rn ete ENED TG Ne sca sadeaa dot 104.7 104.6 99.9 90.54 88.33 esl 
INTORCEOR eee ee ee oe ocaves 116.7 119.0 lilSj.33 76.65 70.36 71.61 
AIT be) Olt ener eee ere eae par Ru eee ee 105.5 105.7 104.5 79.39 78.59 76.47 
II COMET eee re ee ee eee IN hl ocuccets 113.5 118.2 106.4 114.05 HilSeT 106.15 
IMAG VENER Lt oo taceanechaceuretaene cate ere a errr ene en 123.7 123.8 173 98.38 97.03 91.39 
OS DEC ee re re eee ee ern ik fe 120.2 118.3 115.1 83.16 83.20 79.85 
Slr a Wit ean ere nee er eee A Ne ee ee 110.3 114.9 107.8 102.18 103.56 95.70 
SHETDEOO KC meee cites te ee es ase ae) ele Noss 122.9 113.9 121.0 83.67 82.89 78.35 
PIROIS=IRIVICKC Sem etene tere meet ase SOR, As. 122.3 123.1 117.4 92.07 91.08 83.52 
(OYE Net SOT he enh arpa Me i eR 119.6 121.4 113.7 91.43 91.09 86.19 
Belleville terete eee ere a ee le  vwace eT, 119.8 110.9 86.34 85.69 81.93 
TRY T ONS Rep wis as ee ke ee eee 233.8 229.8 206.2 104.39 102.33 91.90 
ABRATIULOT CS eee cece don Ph ee csc ie SE ad PE a A 135.3 140.6 131.3 93.18 91.98 88.65 
Rontevllliam=PonteAtthunees eee ee eee 131.5 UN 124.3 98.61 98.51 92.03 
Gre In aa a nee ete BIB os ac EP awe esetchued 134.6 136.2 127.2 91.57 89.90 86.84 
JAkenmanltorit 2 wee Ona Rp eee | ee on Oe 127.8 127.0 123.4 104.13 103.80 99.75 
TROTOVEES (ODT ch hh A es MIP Sm ye A 121.9 125.6 124.7 95.61 95.41 90.05 
TIGA AVeS STS 8 et aie Ae ee hc le. 144.0 143.5 1325 90.24 89.27 84.88 
IDO TNL OI se, rere ee er AEA osha Oe ccc cunts 127.1 1272) 121.6 93.82 93.07 88.46 
INGA carale alls eet Pe Se ins aah ees eect Re asd ese 123.0 123.0 121.8 93.44 92.16 91.73 
(MCE igen Sac SEOs 18 Eolnee SUS nce heheh I Re i ee 140.1 110.4 146.7 118.80 111.30 109.88 
IRETeTDOrOllS tesemmererces neers eet ee eee tet conte conte resend 136.2 137.9 126.6 104.41 102.67 100.48 
STAVE es 5 BO ee ne 0), ee oe ee ae IOS 127.9 114.2 131.35 129.00 123.30 
SAU CaS tem NAIC: see ccteeies ies ee ee ec RM ce tb 127.1 129.0 119.4 114.07 114.80 111.54 
SU Dury eee pee ete NE SET Ue ETNA yoo cscseoceceste 101.1 103.3 102.2 109.26 103.48 103.33 
SiC ath aries eeweseetes cee, ces retest sts et, sha. acseadesseiceesesss 142.5 139.5 1 ee) 105.57 106.20 103.82 
“TR DDVTATSS coe gecac- con acosctore tana. OREO a eee 98.6 102.6 95.0 103.63 102.75 84.06 
TNGVECIBLIO)s omacocmeeconcars. anna CRarR eee cen NG USAGE EEE ae 126.9 127.4 118.9 102.22 101.08 95.79 
NVI TAGS a anderen ree eet ee aren amg asec kOe one 115.4 115.4 113.3 15335 107.82 108.81 
VV ITT1CLS © Teme ee ae ee ee ts se Sevesects 155.5 153.9 140.8 114.86 116.31 113.88 
NUVI TN Le ne ae nana eae OD PRU aS oe 8 SoS so ovaavees 115.6 116.8 110.0 83.17 79.43 80.15 
REST TAA os bases eaaehn Ree ono RE RE Ret ary BCS ae A a 121.5 123.8 121.4 88.94 87.29 83.79 
DAS Kia LOO Il eremene ete meena atm bnan hd SAE ot 22S as 132.6 SSL 121.0 82.31 83.34 78.78 
(CAVERN aioe ah cagcncan ts Ae SN ia ee A UN ee 132.0 131.7 120.0 96.54 95.56 91.69 
DE ATIA ONE O11 Seen eee Rado hsg Haass ews tence vesnese 128.9 130.5 122.7 90.91 89.03 85.27 
IVIATIGOULV 6 Besereersceein terete scetea steerer ames aitvcnca cece 125.9 126.5 122.4 104.17 103.27 99.56 
WViGtO TIA Aen sek ee Seen al eee Bae pare Ramis eres, Loe cates 1252 124.6 122.8 90.03 91.25 88.67 





*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3 (Formerly C-2a)—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Communi- Finance, Service 
Quarries. ——— A cation Insurance (Com- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real mercial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries 
000’s 
CANADA 
EDU SOO eee eee 84.8 117.9 1,664.8 855.0 809.8 411.5 661.6 914.0 245.5 558.1 4,658.2 
Aue 81966 fee 87.1 12253 1,670.4 864.0 806.4 423.5 669.6 912.8 247.9 580.3 4,713.8 
SEPielIGo eee eee 82.8 116.9 1,584.3 825.0 159:3 401.7 642.3 880.9 236.8 D173" —4,463%1 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Septrl OGG tcc eee eee 4.7 6.1 13.4 10.9 Des 12.4 16.7 16.4 1.6 6.8 78.1 
PN UCT WX CH Ae oh oer nese 4.7 6.2 13.9 11.4 25) WATE 16.6 16.1 ei 6.8 78.7 
Sets) Geese eee: Dz 6.5 12.9 10.2 Dal 11.8 16.1 15.8 1.5 5.6 1S 
PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 
Septal 966i ee eee 0.1 0.1 29 p78} 0.5 2a 3.0 3.8 0.6 1.7 14.3 
ANE, JSR Repose cco. 0.2 0.1 3.0 2S 0.6 2S 29 3.8 0.6 Dp) 15.0 
NED il SOS S20 eee 0.2 0.1 PA De 0.5 1.9 DAI Si) 0.6 1.8 Le 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Sepiyl966%.. eee ah 7.6 34.4 WEI 16.7 14.0 22.6 27.8 Se 1355 128.5 
ATICM 966i oan eee 2.6 1 Sa)5 18.7 16.8 14.7 23.0 28.0 5.9 13.9 tSIe2: 
Septz19652 4-2 ee PRG 7.8 34.3 WES) 16.8 Se 2129 PM fea S5f/ 11:9 125.3 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Septel 966". 2-.-eeeaee oh) 2.8 26.8 17.8 9.0 12.0 DNS 223 4.1 10.0 109.6 
Algal 966} 10.0 DY) 28.4 19.0 9.3 13.0 D2 22.8 4.1 10.7 114.6 
Sep lel GOS eee 8.6 2.6 26.5 17.6 8.9 1322 21.4 21.9 4.1 9.5 107.8 
QUEBEC 
Sepia 9 OGh eee: 29.4 Dill Divan 318.7 198.9 112.2 180.3 233.8 69.8 147.6 1,317.8 
PATIO M9 GO eee tes eee PYF 28.2 517.6 318.3 199.3 115.1 178.6 232.0 70.6 150.4 lea 222 
Sept. 1965 eee 26.9 26.7 493.9 310.4 183.4 114.5 174.5 226.3 68.8 138.9 1,270.4 
ONTARIO 
Sept 966") eeeene 13.1 33.6 828.2 370.5 457.6 149.8 216.9 356.0 106.3 222.0 1,925.9 
AUCs OGG ee 13.4 34.8 823.9 31333 450.6 155.4 219.0 356.3 107.3 DBDe 1,942.5 
Septal 96S 2... eee 1323 34.3 783.2 35509 427.3 142.4 209.7 342.2 101.8 207.9 1,834.9 
MANITOBA 
Sept 9665.25 sere. 1.8 5.6 46.3 27.6 18.7 16.2 46.5 50.3 11.9 27.4 205.9 
AUG e966; eee 1.9 59 47.2 28.0 19:2 17.0 47.6 SEO 11.9 27.8 210.3 
Septal 965) 2 eae 1.4 53: 46.5 28.2 18.3 15.9 47.6 47.4 11.6 25.9 201.5 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Septsl966%= 2 ee. 0.2 ye? 15.3 10.0 Sy 16.7 PIS) Svat 7.8 16.5 126.3 
Are pL 966i) Lee ees OD By ei 10.3 5.4 18.1 28.3 Bee 8.0 17.0 129.8 
Septel965..2 ene 0.2 5.0 15.0 9.8 Sy? 15.9 275 35.5 7.3 15.6 12271 
ALBERTA 
Septal 966275 eee 258: 17.9 50.5 26:5 23.9 37.6 49.8 Tall 14,3 44.5 290.0 
ANI 61966 fies eee 2.6 18.2 50.8 26.7 24.1 38.3 51.0 TEST 14.4 47.2 296.3 
Septs 1965 see D3 17EZ 46.5 26.2 20.4 34.7 48.8 69.7 13.7 40.0 273.1 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Sept 1 9605se = ees 21.0 9.9 129.4 52.9 76.6 3729 74.4 93.1 232 67.3 456.2 
AU OGG ie eee PNET 11.0 134.4 SU 78.7 36.3 17.9 ONS) 2353 71.0 467.1 
Ao 1S] 8 il BLS cre ph aeceanpet nese 22.0 9.3 122.9 47.2 TREE 37.4 70.6 S107 217, 59.1 433.6 
*Revised. +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; personal 


services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4 (Formerly C-3)—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
































Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
September August September September August September 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961=100) § $ $ 
MINING. INGCUUIDIING MIBLING. 22. 108.1 111.4 107.1 120.97 117.94 111.37 
MKS eas A ae eR ca iees | ORR > ots, OS 103.8 106.8 104.8 12115 118.47 112.81 
[Ma Lina Vereeil Bae cp IN Se 2 See Ae Sar Seen Me 100.5 101.9 98.9 126.16 123.62 111.90 
BNOneamietalsvexGept cl Stem mene: esse eee eee 115% 122.5 114.0 110.11 105.57 102.24 
Muanniesrandusamel pits cess Smee cee ee ese ese ee 138.1 143.2 134.1 109.47 106.82 101.65 
Senvicessiicidentals tO) MMI Sie see eee ee 13297; 1373 121.3 128.36 124.66 117.59 
EV IPASINT OETA GT: URIDIN Gig, cence ee eras RE Bien cdeee BR 126.9 127.3 121.1 101.58 100.05 95.48 
[tra blessOOdS 2988 2.2... aR RE sec Rea ES 137.2 136.6 129.2 110.31 108.18 103.95 
INOn-CUTa DIETS OOUS..: sca: cate ecco cB Selec 118.6 119.9 114.6 93.48 92.62 87.82 
BMOGsanG OCVCLALCS amc em eee eeee os eee ee ec 120.7 124.3 118.0 85.24 84.34 81.25 
OOS Me Re i OE PU Sorceress 122.0 125.6 119.9 82.19 81.00 78.68 
BEV eCTA PCS Ways kOe Ue Os dS 127i 116.7 106.1 105.79 106.69 99.27 
HObAcCcO!PLocessine and ProductS.....)ee.s- ses 92.6 94.0 91.0 105.04 103.99 94.59 
RUD Det PrOGUCESE.s: 05.5205 ones eee eer cen oe 12322 122;9 119.5 105.04 104.28 100.30 
WeathetaproductS <n. Ae ie oe Bite See, 105.4 106.9 102.5 67.95 67.88 63.55 
SEXIER OROGUCISH 2... ose Re, ee ee ens oe 19 e7, 114.1 120.3 83.73 82.96 77.86 
Karine ti est U St ok oe 802 EE es ape ces xs ese 117.1 118.6 114.4 65.06 63.94 60.47 
Clothing eee ee. 2 ERS Ne NEB oe clin TE 117.0 IDVLY 114.8 62.87 62.71 58.89 
WOO Gi DRO GUGESSR ac. See Tete an ee ae 114.5 M72 117.6 90.53 88.40 83.92 
UneUe ANG MIX CUTS ye ee rene ee Rees a eee 13535 136.3 12723 84.40 83.70 79.59 
RApeianGedliic dein GUSLEICS eemeee een ee eee te 120.5 122.9 114.5 120.69 119.22 112.69 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................... G7 112.1 106.7 108.69 107.62 103.71 
Pinimaiyernetal i CuUSthiCS peer cee ee eee eee 128.5 129.4 121.1 121.86 120.28 115.99 
Meta lutabricatim cam dlis tiles em ensereseete nee eee rsee res 138.5 139.6 130.6 109.53 107.54 102.08 
IMaGhINehyalexcept Cl CCULICd | serene: esas eaee terete nee 147.9 148.6 139.0 116.47 113535) 109.25 
iliranispontationtccUlpinent we ewe st. sete eee Sie2 143.1 139.0 120.85 118.74 114.68 
Blecwicaleproductss: 1 at) Gee re eee 146.6 146.1 130.5 105.26 103.26 100.68 
INon-metallicamimeral productsi:..-1..-.e- ere 127.9 129.2 126.9 108.91 107.46 103.04 
Petroleum! and! coal productsiin.......0 ee tee. sc<e es -ee 102.1 105.6 94.5 149.37 146.34 137.67 
@hemicals and chemical products... 22.6... 118.2 119.4 112.6 116.31 115.02 109.24 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...................... 137.3 136.8 125.7 87.52 86.95 83.01 
“COOUNISITIN RRO GT BIO I eth ee eh eer cee ner ee ae ane 146.6 149.9 138.2 126.22 124.79 112.79 
TELORU KG HARES, on qch ete ERE ben Ree 5. SBN Poe ee er ee 140.0 141.6 134.1 120.84 120.02 110.74 
TEHAYCaWaVS Ss rn Vee Smile eh nied Abel vor RES Sen oe eee 15933 165.6 146.4 135.36 132.98 116.46 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OEE Re OUTS REES ct ee es oece A es eves eek 110.2 111.9 107.8 109.80 88.58 100.13 
AE ATIS POLtALIONUME PE ce reac rt ee teers Mites vesssce ees 107.0 108.5 106.0 111.45 80.66 99.36 
ISCO MAGS irene me ty ie AN, FURR ee PUR cc cecxee ede 116.7 117.4 112.4 94.27 94.28 89.08 
GoM MMUMICACIO MM eset ene eee ero sss dss ees 118.2 120.1 110.3 100.88 93.82 97.59 
“TRIN TID Es se ag SS i Ore ee eee 2 eee 123.9 12RD 116.9 77.39 77.86 73.54 
Nin OLeSalledt Ta Cl came eee eer ene EEE ry Ri eae err. 119.5 120.1 114.3 96.08 95.33 91.28 
Retailtrade ae eee ie. OR ROR 2 os eee eile sae 126.5 123.4 118.4 67.17 68.00 64.04 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.......... 121.4 122.2 117.6 93.90 93.27 89.13 
tata lei Sbtt LUT 11S eee eee ea een em eer ee 2522 126.2 122 oe 127 90.41 85.35 
Iinsiteancerandarca NeStal cr ses meena rete see eres 116.1 116.1 111.3 97.88 97.66 94.90 
SEIRAVA(CISE a Sth Cee 06, | Gee 8 Ure 145.8 149.2 131.0 70.54 70.02 66.65 
IREGKSATIONAIESCIVICES ste eee eet eee ee ee eee 135.0 144.9 22-2 60.79 64.39 60.29 
IBTISINESSECCLLVICcS Seer ee eee Merete ner 163.1 163.3 143.2 108.34 107.99 102.06 
Berson aleseicysi CoS eee eee ces eres ener ease S77 138.9 12557 53129 52.91 50.49 
Miscellaneous SCLVICCS mentees sete eee sce. es 158.1 170.2 138.1 76.33 TOA 73.27 
Services to buildings and dwellings.................:.00- 189.3 189.6 174.6 51.47 51.18 50.04 
re ma a ee EE ee 
PND WSTRTAT COMPOSI UES tree eset eects. -cccocesoeere 124.9 125.7 Hal 98.81 94.52 92.19 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 
sss 

















Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Sept. August Sept. Sept. August Sept. Sept. August Sept. 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING...... 42.6 42.0 42.0 2.63 2.58 2.45 112.14 108.29 103.03 
Mie tall Ss aiccsecs 2 shares eco 41.4 41.4 42.2 Del 2.70 2.56 114.67 1iAe53 107.76 
Mineral fielsia sees ee ee e 43.9 41.7 36.9 DTT 2.26 DPN 99.45 94.18 81.46 
Non-metals, except fuels...........0.2..2:. 42.1 41.4 41.8 2.49 2.42 2.34 104.92 100.40 97.89 
Quarries and! sandipits!..:..-- a 51.6 lel 50.8 2.10 2.06 1.95 108.15 105.25 99.07 
Services incidental to mining.............. 44.2 42.6 44.0 2.82 2.78 DS 124.63 118.48 111.35 
NUAINTUIEA GTi RUIN Greener eee 41.2 41.1 41.4 DD} 2.24 Zals 93.59 91°95 88.08 
DurablessoodS see ee 41.9 41.5 42.0 2.47 2.43 Dey? 103.46 101.04 97.57 
INon-ditna blestOOUS ee eee ee 40.6 40.6 40.8 2.07 2.05 1.94 83.89 83.15 78.96 
Rood andsDeyChAlcsemss = eres 40.4 40.7 40.8 1.89 1.87 1.80 76.42 76.11 73.49 
OOUSY Acero cen crn ee ere 40.4 40.7 40.8 1.83 1.80 eS 73.78 1333 71.29 
BE Vera veS amen mre ce ban ce eee 40.9 41.5 40.6 2.42 2.40 2.29 99.17 99.57 92.77 
Tobacco processing and products...... 38.0 37.6 36.4 She 2.59 2.38 98.13 9735 86.52 
Rubber productss ese eeee ee 42.4 42.1 42.9 2.36 D5 2.23 99.9] 98.70 95.51 
eather PLOCUCLS eames eteeee eee 39.8 40.3 39:7 1.56 eS 1.47 62.31 62.41 58.39 
MextilesprodUctSs= see eee ee 41.9 41.9 42.3 evi 1.74 1.65 74.29 72.79 69.60 
IMisccllamecOusste xt] cs seene tesserae: 40.3 39.8 41.8 1.63 1.61 1.47 65.93 64.14 61.65 
Kinittinesanills\ eee eee ee ee 41.4 41.7 41.6 1.39 137 1.31 57.81 S/o! 7! 54.35 
ClOUNI ett cee es ee ee ees Bi 38.1 37.6 (252 1.50 1.42 57.09 57.30 SBL3W 
Wecodiproductsasssne: nee 40.4 40.0 40.8 2.14 2.10 1.97 86.45 84.00 80.27 
imorcure and shixntitessesssssssses se 43.1 43.0 43.8 1.83 1.82 vl 78.87 78.09 74.62 
Paper and allied industries............---. 42.2 41.9 42.5 2.70 2.69 2.50 114.21 112.59 106.19 
Leola) navel oR yoreie faa... cocdeksonee: 42.1 41.9 42.4 2.96 2.93 Aff?) 124.70 122.78 115.10 
Printing, publishing and allied 
ILC USChICS eee eet eee ee 39.4 39.2 39.6 2.76 2.74 2.62 108.78 107.17 103.86 
Primary metal industries.................... 40.9 40.8 41.0 2.83 2.79 2.69 116.03 B32 110.36 
ieotivancesteeletnn | Saeeeeeee 40.0 40.7 39.8 2.98 2.93 2.88 119.01 119.22 114.78 
Metal fabricating industries................ 42.7 42.3 42.6 2.45 2.42 2.28 104.61 102.38 96.86 
Machinery, except electrical.............. 42.7 41.9 42.6 PING PISS) 2.45 109.44 106.92 104.50 
Transportation equipment.................. 41.7 41.6 41.7 Pref fos 2.67 DEDS9 13%35 Ue 108.20 
AIKChalGranG@ pal Sia se eeeeneae 42.8 41.8 39.2 2.68 2.66 2.48 115.00 111.26 97.17 
Moton veniclesw aoe 41.6 41.7 42.6 2.81 DaTS 2.68 116.95 114.70 114.37 
Assemblinote, 02.05. eee 42.4 45.1 43.2 3.02 2.96 2.82 128.13 [33575 121.81 
Parts and accessories............ 41.1 39.1 42.2 2.67 2.64 2.61 109.58 103.30 110.09 
Shipbuilding and repairing........ 40.3 40.9 40.8 2.58 2.59 2.45 103.98 106.04 100.16 
Blectnicalsprodictsmeess see tee 41.6 40.9 41.7 Dep) Dept} Deg} 93.72 91.07 88.87 
Communications equipment.............. AVE. 40.2 41.2 2.14 Ae? 2.00 88.35 85.26 82.38 
Non-metallic mineral products.......... 43.7 43.6 44.3 2.36 2.34 2.20 103.21 102.09 97.67 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 42.8 41.9 43.0 BID 8223 2.95 140.11 135.44 126.76 
Chemical and chemical products........ 41.0 40.8 41.4 2.48 2.45 22-838} 101.81 100.06 96.64 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INCLUS (IGS Peet eee ees moe es 41.3 41.2 41.6 1.82 1.81 Hog 75.16 74.57 71.08 
GONSTDRU GhON See eee 44.2 44,3 43.3 2.83 2.78 2.56 124.83 12353 110.84 
Building). 4...05, 2. fe. eee 41.3 41.5 41.0 2.88 D535) 2.66 119.10 118.22 108.95 
General contractors. 40.9 41.4 41.0 2d Del DSS) 113.33 112.05 104.67 
Special trade contractors............ 41.7 41.6 41.1 2.99 2.98 2.76 A yy) 124.02 113.46 
En einecring a ee 49.0 49.0 47.4 IS 2.69 2.41 134.76 131.92 114.30 
Highways, bridges and streets... 50.2 50.2 49.3 2.30 2.26 2.09 115.29 113.53 103.15 
Ofherensineerines. ee ae 48.1 48.0 45.1 3.16 3.10 2.81 152.05 148.62 127.02 
OTHER INDUSTRIES: 
Urbanstransit. #65... 43.5 43.5 43.0 2.74 DP HESS 119.03 118.48 108.68 
Highway and bridge maintenance...... 40.8 40.5 40.6 2.01 2.00 1.88 81.85 81.03 76.19 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers........ 39.4 39.2 BOM) 1.33 1.30 1.24 52.30 51.08 49.20 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.......... 34.8 35.6 36.1 1.33 1.30 1.24 46.14 46.32 44.67 





Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
i et *" 
Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 











(1961= 100) 
Hours Average Average — 
Worked Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period in a Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average: 
TOTES Se NE Oe ee oh oe oe ee a ee 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
OTA sccsop ate ces sk ira aa Ae Sie ok a ee ae 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
1S). G 3 eee ete ea ae Et Dane Is a Nee ee ae ei 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
LD GA eee ee ee ee Se A eee, eee 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
LOGS fee ee ee ee ee ot ee oe cas doenlvigateeniadis 41.0 2.12 86.89 116.7 108.0 

Last Pay Period in: 

CONUS r a ee ee ee ee 41.4 2.13 88.08 118.3 109.7 
OCLOD Cierra etter cnet teeter Os Vn a ns 41.6 Dals 89.53 120.3 110.8 
ENOVCII DE ieee emer Gar menene te oli nary he Ee a 41.5 2.16 89.81 120.6 110.7 
Wecembetaeces kc eo A ee eee A SIS 397, 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 

Bd Om NAT TUI Ca ta een ecco on eR ER et A ole 40.9 2.19 89.65 120.4 109.5 
1EUS OY OPEN TAs... sacwhs Sena ocr ORIG Sel a Rie PR ee 41.2 2.20 90.76 121.9 110.6 
Ira c files itn ee ial |i Pee et te ee, 41.2 DD, 91.24 122.6 110.6 
PN DT eee ee coos 5. ee OEY 41.0 2y3 91.72 12322 111.0 
INUIT coerce cae oe eR tees Oe ee ee 40.9 DDS 91.37 12257, 110.3 
AULT C Seemann SMe ne me OUR ee, eh ete Bose, seine 40.7 223, 90.82 1220 109.2 
Ute, Sate ee ee Se ee eae ee ee 40.6 D3 90.46 12185 108.3 
INGUYE USTED Be IS nt Se 41.1 2.24 91.95 IBSe5 110.0 
SSNS) OLKSIOT| SYS pc oN Pn i a 41.2 WHY 93.59 2537) 111.8 





tRevised. *Preliminary. 
Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the Consumer 
Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7 (Formerly C-4)—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
September August September September August September 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 
Baro Lua rnc, Aree meee Se Re ee Er oud aie 40.6 41.9 40.2 1.90 1.84 1.74 
Beer SCOLIA ron 42 ..tess.. bheresat. wanes. ts, hres... ks 40.4 40.8 40.8 1.86 1.83 eS 
PeVeOTIMIS WICK Ai) ARe...O.2)..26Ge! Ok Mwode........ 41.7 41.9 41.3 1.84 1.79 1.76 
Biichecwme. «rw th fe) tar) WOOe sh ial fe AM 42.3 42.4 42.3 2.04 2102 1.90 
UID EG) sha ca ca a 41.2 40.9 41.5 DMegahs) Mea\s) DBS) 
TENS) cent he Me Tene ee Shae ee a lhe Spc eM va csi: 40.5 40.4 40.9 Sy 1.94 1.87 
OS SGL TORTS TE ee eee ee a ee re 40.2 40.0 40.0 2.30 2.28 DS 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)..........0.0.0.0..... 40.3 39.8 40.4 2.28 2.24 Dall 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory).............. Sie Bid 38.0 2.83 2.80 2.66 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under in- 
surance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 

Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 

Latest figures subject to revision. 

Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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The re-organization of manpower activities under the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number of 
administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the signifi- 
cance of D Table statistics to persons registered for employment 


placements and unfilled job vacancies. 


The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods are 


Statistical information on work stoppages 
in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research branch of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour on the basis of reports 
from the Manpower Division, Department 
of Manpower and Immigration. The first 
three tables in the section cover strikes and 
lockouts which amount to ten or more 
man-days. 

The developments leading to work stop- 
pages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically be- 
tween strikes on the one hand and lockouts 
on the other. However, a work stoppage 
that is clearly a lockout is not often 
encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the 
unions directly involved in the disputes 
leading to work stoppages. Where the num- 
ber of workers involved varied in the course 
of the stoppage, the maximum number is 
used for monthly totals, but adjustments 
are made for changes reported in the num- 
ber of workers involved in work stoppages 
extending over two or more months. Work- 
ers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown 
in parentheses for the major work stop- 
pages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 
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D—Manpower Division 


not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, their 
publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 


Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 


Technical Note to “G” Tables 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the num- 
ber of workers involved in each work stop- 
page by the number of working days the 
work stoppage was in progress. Where the 
number of workers involved varied signifi- 
cantly in the course of the stoppage, an 
appropriate adjustment is made in the cal- 
culation as far as this is practicable. The 
duration in man-days of all stoppages in a 
month or year is also shown as a percent- 
age of estimated working time, based on 
the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration 
of work stoppages in man-days are pro- 
vided to facilitate comparison of work stop- 
pages in terms of a common denominator; 
they are not intended as a measure of the 
loss of productive time to the economy. 
For convenience of expression, however, 
duration in man-days is on occasion refer- 
red to as “time loss” in reviews based on 
this series. 

The data on the distribution of work 
stoppages by industry in Table G-2 follow 
the Standard Industrial Classification, DBS 
(1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classi- 
fied according to jurisdiction, whether fed- 
eral or provincial. This is done on the basis 
of the government agency that intervened 
in the dispute. Where there was no such 
intervention the classification is, wherever 
possible, on the basis of the agency that 
previously dealt with labour matters in the 
establishment involved. 


they become available. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which 
shows in each instance the employer(s) 
and the location of the premises at which 
the work stoppage occurred, the union(s) 
directly involved or concerned in the dis- 
pute, number of workers involved, duration 
in man-days, starting date (the first day on 
which normal operations were affected) and 
termination date. For work stoppages that 
are terminated by mutual agreement, the 
termination date is usually the day on 
which work was resumed. Work stoppages 
that have not been resolved in this way are 
as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to 
work, or had found work with other em- 
ployers, or had been replaced by new 
employees; or the date by which it was 
reported that the operations affected by the 
work stoppage would not be resumed. Also 
shown in Table G-4 are the major issues, 
as far as known, that led to work stoppage, 
and the result, i.e., the terms of settlement 
of major issues where a settlement was 
reached when the work stoppage terminated, 
or the circumstances in which the work stop- 
page came to an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data 
on work stoppages preclude the likelihood 
of major omissions, it is not always pos- 
sible, particularly on a preliminary basis, 
to obtain precise information in detail. 
Consequently the information in this section 
may not be accurate in all respects. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- Division, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to per- source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
sons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. For further 
either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
the Unemployment Insurance and Pensions Section, Labour Note, page 219, March issue. 

TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, December 1966 
Unemployment Insurance Act ee ee 


Weeks Amount of 


End of Total Employed Claimants Province Paid* Benefit Paid 
1966—NovembeP...........cccc.000 4,583,000 4,316,700 266,300 Dillggar neous seseessnnnneeenesnnanencensee ee rear 
rinee Edward) Island <,42..50.2ccc. 8 oe nests ; ; 
CEO ER a apes eessecrene EOIN SLM RE LU away Scena ahem eee Al dered.” 45,045 1,065,283 
September... 4,528,000 4,363,100 =: 164,900 New BEunswiek 5 cc aia Sesccts tok caszoscaisoetscs 47,909 1,133,856 
PAUIDUIS taep seer tesscs ste eoees ss 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 OUCH CC Metre, Cerner innit oo Re 270,645 6,746,137 
[vl Say nee, Se emanpermeed 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 Ontario SNE ae fe 5 VIR AEs eS Pov DTI 245,927 6,115,458 
iti ee 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 Sere a Meaeshisetsscsatse net csswaesusasawaiecesieoacss tenets sean ee 
ASKALCH WAR tent 2 aretha hc : ,091, 
ET er iene eee ee IAs rete eae le Ae 22,250 535,321 
JNGO) BT OA nl eee 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 British Columbia and Yukon Territory... 130,832 3,471,244 
Marchs eer. eso 4,498,000 4,000,000 498,000 
PEDIMAaLy 2b b-bd ccs: 4,506,000 3,975,500 530,500 Total, Canada, December 1960........ 904,070 22,426,912 
Tanuaty... se. be... 4,482,000 3,970,200 511,800 Total, Canada, November 1966...... 590,491 14,286,900 
Total, Canada, December 1965........ 865,852 21,183,762 
1965—Decembetre 2... 4,444,000 4,026,000 418,000 ———————E————————————— SS 
INoveniberse tae 4,365,000 4,120,400 244,600 *Weeks Paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 


benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, December 1966 











Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Local Offices at the End of the Month 
Total Entitled Not 

Disposal to Entitled 
Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit to Benefit Pending 
SSM EU CLL ATIC Soret eee. cece oe Petes. nls ees eopsu vs as ederne 17,832 15,888 1,944 16,571 14,419 Dale 5,190 
1Praraveren) Bxahi dance Ul EV EW ote Renee eueves ce cee eeeeeet bey Scenes 3,714 3,336 378 3,281 3,024 Di, 1,206 
Note Slee ines, as eee re ee 14,737 12,056 2,681 12,034 10,239 1,795 5,672 
“SYNTH GTLTETS aes ino a ee re 13,301 10,833 2,468 13,005 11,163 1,842 3,949 
" QIWEL IEC, crascnoc lb oo eee ar ben Ee Eee cee 74,258 55,678 18,580 65,808 52,849 12,959 28,866 
( OVPUEITG Cae ae ts eee otal a eat = ner ce 67,127 51,258 15,869 58,427 45,924 12,503 24,829 
TRITON BE es Bes a a PPS gen 7,829 6,109 1,720 7,597 6,055 1,542 2,782 
SHASI EOIN, 38 & See eee SS , Ee eee ee ere 7,784 6,311 1,473 7,390 5,808 1,582 2,867 
(Na Be oat ine ee eh pee eee |e ene 9,283 7,160 2,123 10,632 8,176 2,456 2,961 
BS GICIS RCO LUDA een tees o tac ee cece Nees 35,588 26,920 8,668 33,441 PIS )SS) 7,486 11,651 
MotaGanada sD eceniDernl GOO memes et sees 251,453 195,549 55,904 228,186 183,612 44,574 89,973 
MOotalnGanadasiNOvelnDel lO OGrmestsseeescet eres 152,666 112,607 40,059 118,218 84,951 33,267 66,706 
Otal@and das eCem Ciao Os ecessene erent tea .n aes 262,174 204,755 57,419 225,456 182,177 43,279 101,975 


mS 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 37,526. 
In addition, 36,053 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,308 were special requests not granted and 1,355 were appeals by claimants. There were 
8,709 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 
at December 31, 1966 





Number of Weeks on Claim 
































(based on 20 per cent sample) Total Claimants 
Total 27 or November December 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1966 1965 
CANAD Ayer eres Si es eR ee Sree 423,437 279,508 87,542 36,637 19,750 266,287 417,970 
Male Soe fA Me nee ee are eee 307,269 220,416 58,303 18,340 10,210 173,343 304,996 
RGM ale 2 Aer er eee eee eed ere eee cena 116,168 59,092 29,239 18,297 9,540 92,944 112,974 
INEWEOUNDIEAND yi cnsee se oes een aa noe ee 26,740 20,636 3,944 1,689 471 12,107 26,540 
Male Fees... See OR ok Roe ences eee 24,500 19,533 3,410 1,286 2 10,232 24,824 
Pemalewe.0 ... Se te ts ee 2,240 1,103 534 403 200 1,875 1,716 
PRINCE EDWARD: ISUAND test ceteeoe eee pene sereeee 5,101 4,378 507 192 24 1,765 Sey 
Male cececccsccte ete ee 4,040 3,568 355 105 12 1,248 4,135 
POMal@ ec secccic costes tee motte: ev seeeee oa iss rte eneees 1,061 810 152 87 12 517 997 
NOVA SCOTIA S ccs. eee 24,135 16,345 4,478 1,989 13323 13,286 25,224 
INA ale eee eae. ie gence ert nt erry eee 19,702 14,222 3,323 1,237 920 9,962 21,046 
Remale os, on. dase eer nn ee eae nese rene 4,433 puis 1,155 D2 403 3,324 4,178 
INEW "BRUINS WIC K sete eee eee eee oe 24,468 16,317 DADO 1,987 1,008 14,442 25,827 
1 La earner Rel SEEN oe Ad ae 18,651 13,280 3,584 1,158 629 10,054 20,188 
Perales. conc tithe sateen ss pence. ug eee aa 5,817 3,037 iL Si 829 379 4,388 5,639 
QUEBEC or syrecestr tercc et OT ore ee 129,448 84,389 27,764 11,060 6,235 83,838 132,668 
1A) 1 ane Se aah an waa Se ee Bees 94,624 67,046 19,172 5,298 3,108 55,699 97,899 
Bemalesc: etc ee te Se ee 34,824 17,343 8,592 5,762 3127 28,139 34,769 
ONTARIO septs cssdt eae oct Ac cy aC ec 112,549 72,166 21,906 11,872 6,605 74,595 106,985 
Malle... Meee, See Oy Re cree ees 68,973 48,935 11,466 5,479 3,093 40,506 66,629 
Pemales ee ee ee ee eres 43,576 DS ail 10,440 6,393 3,512 34,089 40,356 
MANITOBA....... oak, Bee eee 13,572 9,126 2,929 912 605 8,995 17,095 
Ni aleve. ccs, crecerseate Meet ae ee 10,254 7,324 DB 447 352 5,988 12,208 
Pemalle... ...c:0: tek. oot eee ee 3,318 1,802 798 465 253 3,007 4,887 
SASKATCHEWAN, aeccecaccssescsnra eee nn ee ee 12,496 8,663 2,622 727 484 6,768 12575 
Mile: cc sncscunwscrsivae: soe ocd aes ec ee ee 9,882 7,345 2,027 233 Dipl 4,687 9,537 
Pemales, «. ::.dat5:e Ms. ee coe re meee 2,614 1,318 595 494 207 2,081 3,036 
ALBERTA. «cis icostetee eRe cisco ea ES 17,181 11,082 4,216 1,211 672 11,930 17,355 
Males css. c.g intents eee eee eee 13,234 9,397 2,964 471 402 7,960 12575if 
Femiale:.;.:. 085.22. see 2 ee. 3,947 1,685 15252 740 270 3,970 4,598 
BRITISH) COLUMBIA Se... tee ee 57,747 36,406 14,020 4,998 23323 38,561 48,571 
Malei:... Seren ede Ree Ses eee 43,409 29,766 9,871 2,626 1,146 27,007 SITE: 
RETAIL Erne vs ooh evs ee ee TO eS oh oe 14,338 6,640 4,149 PPB ei lee/ 115554 12,798 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norte: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949= 100) 

HS GL ELY CA eect Sask setae tee scke es 129.2 124.0 13892 IZED 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
NOG 2a Y CALs eer ar ine nce 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
HOGS Y Cale acne Acs eee oc 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
TOGAS—Y Catena We ook. os tsa 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
IGE Sel ae 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175.5 154.3 122.3 
1966—February................::0:05 142.1 142.5 143.1 123.3 150.0 178.1 156.4 123.4 
March tt, 2. 5..08-.-eeet tte 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 

PADI] eres reese aie ed ee 143.2 143.7 143.7 125.3 150.7 179.2 15706 125.0 

MAY hairdos Sets ook 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 151.1 180.7 159.2 25a 

FUNC Mee tie Cech SA 143.8 144.2 144.4 125.3 Sie 181.2 159.3 12551 

TU Vistek ee coer See 144.3 146.0 144.8 DS) 15i2 181.0 159.3 12a 
AUCUSE eee ce eee 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 12531 
Seplicnlbekee= eae 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 151.2 181.3 158.8 126.4 
October... eee: 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 151.1 182.7 159.2 126.4 
INGYen bine eee 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 Sit 184.5 161.3 126.5 
December eee 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 

HOG T—Januarye. i2...s..ce0ss2csetsece---- 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
POOP ATY so 5 opacps sain 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 





Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of February 1967 











All Items 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 
February January — February Trans- Personal and and 
1966 1967 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
ps ce © lames INI Cl Seer seedceeeeere 124.4 127.0 126.6 P25)35) 120.0 118.1 Ie 169.8 151.4 118.1 
+ ICID, ope ey ae 136.0 139.0 139.3 137.4 138.1 SiGY 142.4 180.5 180.2 128.0 
Site Mie ee 138.7 143.0 143.3 141.4 ied, 1392 152.5 DAMES 169.7 129.2 
WLOMETCAl ress. ccs. c.ce ese <se-se 141.2 144.1 144.8 150.2 139.8 120.1 7S) 192.3 164.8 129.6 
BO LLA WARMER ..21.0:5 cee ee 141.5 145.2 145.2 145.5 141.2 134.6 167.7 191.7 160.3 134.8 
PEOTONLON f2cs cscs ct Basse 143.8 148.2 148.1 142.7 149.2 137 15322, 183.6 202.9 Bey 
TG ERs AE De +p Ser 138.1 140.7 141.1 142.8 132.4 135.6 145.6 196.2 153.8 140.2 
Saskatoon-Regina............ 134.0 Bias 137.0 140.8 giles! 141.2 139.0 160.3 155.3 126.8 
Edmonton-Calgaty .......... 132% 136.6 136.6 134.4 13281 13725) 138.8 189.7 154.3 125.0 
BVATICOUV CD. 5. 0,.2.07- feeb cosas 137-5 140.9 140.9 140.3 139.8 132.8 151.8 166.6 161.5 125.6 
a IEE EEE EEE EEE———————————————— 
*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 =100. Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be 


used to compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is com- 
piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
that amount to 10 or more man-days. The number of workers 


involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers in- 
directly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, see 
page 336. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 


ee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 





Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 


ee 


OGD. ceo Met. ae rae ee ee RE ae 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
1ST Se Ysrnse et M d y ehy ie p Pe e 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
1964 ee eee ee ee 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
1965: Aa Ea Lc ees ace 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
* 1966: PE sens onct ee ee ee ee 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
*1966—- Lebruary) eee ee ee ee 33 76 18,403 237,920 0.21 
IMP Ar Ch eos, eee ee ce eee ee 54 90 30,079 354,250 0.27 

PAE os ics Re ee cc 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 

IMIAV Seer... ceereeeee eee alee eee ees 54 95 28,465 332,450 0.27 

JUG se eee eet rere eee ee, ee Sil 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 

(Ch eee Se | RVI ae cee ER 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
(AUISUSt. 2.3 eee wens een Meee ae 73 132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 
September se 2 ic Se ee nee 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 
October ee careers ee ene 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
INOVenibere ieee ee ee 41 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
December ese ee ee 22, 59 12,602 15se3t0 0.12 

#196 (== January: ee eee ee ee 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
Rebruatys sence eee ee ee 35 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 


a 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, February 1967 
by Industry (Preliminary) 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, February 1967 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 








Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man- Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man- Days 

Apriculture:.....c see 1 60 120 INewioundlandie. = eee — — — 
FOLEStt¥.<... escheat Meee oo — — Prince Edward Island.................... a = a 
Mitisieel a Poe Sees 8 1,864 9,380 INOVaiSCOtia.- ei eet cece a 880 1,580 
Manufacturing....ccsscsasecnsecnev: 29 11,703 156,270 NEUE SES Soe EEE 6 ee : eu ee 
Comstruction.....ccsssscsssessussesssseeen 11 1,417 3,930 QCD e Ca iaaa sete csesesennstsinntcrenns 22 Ta030 Seat 
rrancnortason ancl enee 5 1,064 10,710 Ontario Reset cs, es Bsc. ca 33 12,241 150,970 
Tate eee 2 25 180 Rlspltobals igi Ree ‘ oe 0 
: SaSkatGhe wa lneeesse ese were eee a. — -- 
FAMANCE...ooeessssseeeeeeeeseseensesseneeeensn i oe a9 Ripert tae st ee eens ee 1 110 330 
SELVICE Re 5. coe east 8 61,466 202,010 British Columbia............................ 3 520 3,900 
Public administration.................... 3 9,550 107,000 Pederal, AOC!) SA OOE 2 302 2,910 
IATEEINDUSTRIESS anette 67 87,149 489,600 ALL JURISDICTIONS.....c0.--c000-- 67 87,149 489,600 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1967 (Preliminary) 














Duration in Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Man- Days Date Major Issues 
- Union Involved a = 
Location Accumu- Termination Result 
February lated Date 
MINES 
Metal 
Solbec Copper Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 160 3,200 19,070 Sept. 9 Wages— 
Stratford Centre, Loc. 6256 = 
Cté Wolfe, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Nigadoo River Mines Ltd., Mine, Mill and 151 500 17,030 Oct. 22 Wages in first agreement—35c an hr. 
Ste. Rosette, N.B. Smelter Workers EebaeS increase immediately, 10c an hr. first 
Loc. 1043 (Ind.) yr., 7c 2nd.-yr., 8c 3rd.-yr.; 7 yearly 
paid holidays. 
Rio Algom Nordic Mines Ltd.,* Steelworkers Loc. 5417 120 180 180 Repel Dispute over discrepancies in bonus 
Elliot Lake, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Feb. 20 rate—Return of workers. 
Mineral Fuels 
Old Sydney Collieries Ltd., Mine Workers 360 360 360 Feb. Disagreement over work assignment 
Sydney Mines, N.S. Loc. 4535 (Ind.) Feb. 3 —Return of workers. 
McBean Mine-Acadia Coal Mine Workers 400 800 800 Feb. 16 Disagreement bétween a foreman and 
Comktds Loc. 8672 (Ind.) Feb. 21 nine workers—Return of workers. 
Thorburn, N.S. 
Crowsnest Industries Ltd., Mine Workers 500 3,500 3,500 Feb. 20 Wages— 
Fernie & Michel, B.C. Locs. 7292 & 7310 (Ind.) — 
Non-Metal 
National Asbestos Mines Ltd., | Mining Employees’ 157 520 520 Feb. 1 In protest over elimination of a job 
Thetford Mines, Que. Federation (CNTU) Feb. 6 classification—Return of workers. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Coopérative Dorchester, Chemical Workers 136 2,720 3,810 Jan. 19 Job security— 
St-Anselme, Loc. 742 = 
Cté Dorchester, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Choice Cut-Up Chicken, Packinghouse Workers 114 1,030 1,580 Jan. 25 Hours—20c an hr. increase for males, 
Aurora, Ont. och U62 Feb. 14 25c for females first-yr., 15c for 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) males, 20c for females 2nd.-yr., 15c 
for males, 20c for females 3rd.-yr.; 
work week 4214 hours first-yr., 40 
hours 2nd.-yr., overtime paid time 
and one half. 
Canadian Breweries Ltd., Brewery Workers 341 1,010 1,010 Heb as Disagreement over severance pay and 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 304 Feb. 20 transfers—Return of workers pend- 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) ing negotiations. 
Textile 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 158 3,080 12,280 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
Listowel, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) a= employees— 


ee ee 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


a 











Duration in Starting 
Industry, Employer eae Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Ry ioaan Involved a ns Bs 
Location Accumu- Termination Result 
February lated Date 
Wood 
Price (Shipshaw) Sawmill Ltd., | Unorganized 125 2,500 3,380 Jan. 23 Union recognition— 
St-David-de-Falardeau, Que. — 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 372 7,440 291,380 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union mem- 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) bership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Algoma Steel Corp., Locomotive Firemen and 200 170 170 Feb. 18 Wages—52c an hr. increase over a 3- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Enginemen Loc. 606 & Feb. 19 yr. contract; other improvements. 
Trainmen Loc. 611 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
American Standard Products Auto Workers 125 2,460 4,740 Jans Wages— 
Ltd Loc. 195 = 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Machinery 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation of Moulders Loc. 49 200 200 200 Feb. 21 Delay in new contract negotiations— 
Canada Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) ebay 22 Return of workers, negotiations to 
London, Ont. continue. 
Transportation Equipment 
Fairbanks Morse (Canada) Ltd., U.E. Loc. 522 170 2,890 2,890 Feb. 6 Wages, plus increased health and 
Kingston, Ont. (Ind.) — welfare benefits— 
Electrical Products 
The Canadian Coleman Co. Ltd., CLC—directly chartered PS) 4,300 21,820 Oct. 18 Wages in new agreement— 
Toronto, Ont. rs 
Canadian General Electric ULE. various locals 8,308 119,080 119,080 JE, 4 Wages—19!14% general wage in- 
Co, Lids (Ind.) Bebe 27, crease over a 3-yr. contract; other 
Various locations, Ont. benefits. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Atikokan Cement Products Ltd., Teamsters 380 950 950 Feb. 25 Union recognition—Return of work- 
Atikokan, Ont. Loc. 990 (Ind.) Fepw25 ers pending further negotiations. 
Chemical Products 
aG. Pwom@eanadae leds: Textile Workers’ Union 263 1,670 2,460 Jan. 27 Wages—Wage increases; other im- 
Cornwall, Ont. Koc. 1332 Feb: 9 proved benefits. 


(AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 

















100 or More Workers February 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 























Duration in Starting 
Industry, Employer TW ariers Man- Days Date Major Issues 
~s eer Involved _ — 
Location Accumu- Termination Result 
February lated Date 
CONSTRUCTION 
MacDonald Construction, Carpenters 120 420 420 leila, 7/ Jurisdictional dispute between unions 
Sydney-Glace Bay Highway, (AFL-CIO /CLC) Feb. 13 —Return of workers. 
Cape Breton, N.S. 
Chemical Construction I.B.E.W. Loc. 2085 244 610 610 Feb. 8 Jurisdictional dispute—Return of 
(Canada) Ltd., (AFL-CIO /CLC) Feb. 13 workers. 
Brandon, Man. 
Foresteel Industries Ltd., Various unions 740 1,960 1,960 Feb. 17 Jurisdictional dispute—Return of 
Atikokan, Ont. Feb. 28 workers. 
Poole Construction, Plumbers Loc. 488 110 330 330 Feb. 22 Workers left jobs to attend meeting— 
Wabamun, Alta. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Reb 27 Some workers rehired, replacement 
of others. 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Taggart Services Ltd.,* Teamsters 182 2,730 25,600 Aug. 3 Signing of agreement—Teamsters 
Various locations, Various locals (Ind.) Feb. 22 decertified as bargaining agents. 
Ontario and Quebec 
Power, Gas and Water 
Quebec Natural Gas Public Service Employees 800 6,400 23,200 Nov. 21 Wages—25c an hr. increase immedi- 
Corporation, Federation (CNTU) Feb. 13 ately, 10c an hr. Sept. 1, 1967, 10c 
Montreal and area, Que. May 1, 1968, 15c Oct. 1968. 
SERVICE 
Education 
Montreal Catholic School Alliance des professeurs 9,515 125,440 246,560 Janie Wages—Return of teachers. 
Commission, catholiques de Montréal Feb. 20 
Montreal and area, Que. & Federation of English- 
Speaking Catholic 
Teachers Inc. 
Commission Scolaire Régionale Association Profession- 1,239 17,350 21,070 Jan. 27 Wages, working conditions, profes- 
des Vieilles-Forges, nelle des Enseignants Bebe sional status—Return of teachers. 
Trois-Rivieres, Que. des Vieilles Forges 
Commission Scolaire Régionale Corporation des 620 3,720 3,720 Feb. 10 Wages, working conditions, profes- 
Meilleur, Instituteurs Catholiques Feb. 20 sional status—Return of teachers. 
Granby, Que. 
Commission Scolaire Régionale Corporation des 650 4,550 4,550 Feb. 10 Wages, working conditions, profes- 
de la Mauricie, Instituteurs Catholiques Feb. 21 sional status—Return of teachers. 
Shawinigan, Que. 
Commission Scolaire Régionale Corporation des 175 1,400 1,400 Feb. 10 Wages, working conditions, profes- 
de Chambly, Instituteurs Catholiques Feb. 22 sional status—Return of teachers. 
Chambly, Que. 
Province of Quebec Teachers, CIC-PACT-PAPT 48,800 48,800 48,800 Rebael? To protest Bill 25—Return of 
Province-wide. Feb. 18 teachers. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers February 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


aa eS SE SS SS Ee Ee ee ee 














Duration in Starting 
Industry, Employer Wathen Man- Days Date 
on Se Involved a 
Location Accumu- Termination 
February lated Date 
Health and Welfare 
Quebec Hospital Interns, Quebec Association of 2,000 2,000 2,000 Janell 
Montreal and area, Que. Resident Doctors and IEGlo ll 
Interns 
Personal Services 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 382 450 450 450 Feb. 27 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO /CLC) Feb. 28 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Provincial Administration 
Quebec Revenue Department, Quebec Government 250 5,000 6,000 Jan. 26 
Montreal, Que. Employees (CNTU) — 
Local Administration 
City of Montreal, Public Service Employees 4,500 90,500 99,000 Jan. 30 
Montreal, Que. Federation (CNTU) — 
City of Montreal, Public Employees 4,800 12,000 12,000 Feb. 11 
Manual workers, Loc. 301 (CLC) Feb. 15 


Montreal, Que. 


*Federal Jurisdiction. 
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Major Issues 


Result 





Wages—Return of interns. 


Wages—Return of workers. 


Alleged failure to honour contract— 


Wages— 


Wages—Return of workers. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Supplements to 
Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Labour-Management 
Research Series 





Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.” Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French), Pricé»91,50, Cat-.No, 135-9657 I; 


Collective Bargaining Review. Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. Obtainable from the 
Canada Department of Labour. Free to LaBoUR GAZETTE subscribers. 


Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. Obtainable from the Canada Department of Labour. Free to 
LABOUR GAZETTE Subscribers. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1966. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1966 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1965. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1965. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries in- 
cluding logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without 
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5 Q Years Ago 


The Legislature of British Columbia established a Department 


and the Gazette described its duties and organization 


The passing of an act by the Legislature 
of British Columbia establishing a Depart- 
ment of Labour in that province was 
reported in the LABOUR GAZETTE of June 
1917. 

This journal said that the new act had 
been largely adapted from Chapter 13 of 
the Ontario statutes of 1916 that had 
created a Trades and Labour Branch in 
Ontario. ‘“‘The duties imposed upon the 
new department .. . include the admin- 
istration of laws affecting labour, the 
dissemination of information on all 
matters connected with the industrial 
occupations of the people, the publication 
of data relating to the industries of the 
province and rates of wages, and the 
establishment of employment bureaus. 

“The department is also required to 
report on industrial conditions, the 
establishment of new industries, and the 
operation of labour laws in other coun- 
tries. It is required to consider any 
petition suggesting a change in the labour 
laws, or any matter affecting the industrial 
classes presented by any trades and labour 
council or other organization, and to 
perform any other duties prescribed from 
time to time by the provincial legislature. 
The Minister of Labour and his officers 
are given adequate powers to obtain the 
information required under the act...” 

The GAZETTE also reported the passing 
of a Civil Service Act by the British 
Columbia Legislature in May. The Act 
established a Civil Service Commission 
consisting of one person. ““‘The Commis- 
sion is required to test and pass upon the 
qualification of candidates for admission 
to, or promotion in the civil service; to 
investigate the operation of the Act; 
upon the request of a Minister, to investi- 
gate any matter relative to his depart- 
ment; and to report upon the organization 
of the departments and on any proposed 
change in such organization. 

“The civil service is divided into classes 
as follows: (a) deputy ministers; (b) 
technical officers, consisting of such 
classes of persons possessing professional 
or other special ““chnical knowledge and 
experience as may be specified by order in 
council; (c) first class, consisting of the 
principal administrative and executive 
officers not specifically provided as tech- 
nical officers; (d) second class, consisting 
of other clerks having administrative, 
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executive, or technical duties which are of 
the same nature as, but of less importance 
and responsibility than, those of the first 
class; (e) third class, consisting of other 
clerks performing duties of minor im- 
portance and of a routine character, also 
including stenographers and typists; (f) 
fourth class, consisting of constables, gaol 
guards, game wardens, fire wardens, mes- 
sengers, janitors, and others whose duties 
are not clerical. 

‘*The first and second classes are divided 
into two, and the third class into three 
grades. In addition to these classes, there 
is a special grade of skilled employees, 
such as foremen, inspectors, clerks of 
works, junior draftsmen, photographers, 
electricians and machinists. 

“The salaries of deputy ministers and 
technical officers may be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and 
such officers are eligible for annual in- 
creases not exceeding $10 per month 
until the limit per annum fixed for the 
office is reached. In the other four 
classes, the minimum and maximum 
annual salaries are as follows: First Class, 
Grade A, $2,400 to $3,000; Grade B, 
$2,100 to $2,400. In each grade of the 
first class, the annual increase is $120. 

“Second Class, Grade A, $1,800 to 
$2,100; Grade B, $1,000 to $1,800. In 
each grade of the second class, the annual 
increase is $100. Third Class, Grade A, 
$1,080 to $1,500; Grade B, $720 to 
$1,080; Grade C, $540 to $720. In Grade 
A of the Third Class, the annual increase 
is $72. In Grades B and C, the annual 
increase is $60. In the fourth class the 
maximum salary is $1,200.” 

After some further description of the 
organization of this provincial civil serv- 
ice, the GAZETTE continues, ‘“‘The Lieut- 
enant-Governor in council may appoint 
technical officers without competitive 
examinations upon the recommendation 
of the minister based on the report in 
writing of the deputy minister, if the 
person to be appointed obtains from the 
Commission, certificates that he possesses 
the requisite knowledge and ability and is 
duly qualified as to health, character and 
habits. Vacancies in Grade A of the 
higher classes are to be filled as far as is 
consistent with the public interest by 
promotion from the Second or Third 
Classes. 


From 


the Labour Gazette, June 1917 


of Labour 


‘‘Annual leave may be granted for a 
period not exceeding 21 working days in 
each year. In case of illness, upon produc- 
tion of the certificate of a physician 
approved by the Commission, the Com- 
mission may grant the necessary leave of 
absence for a period not exceeding 12 
months. The retirement age is placed at 
65, although the term of office may be 
extended for a period not exceeding 12 
months.” 

The Laspour GAZETTE reviewed a 
bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics that consisted of a reprint 
of the memoranda of the British Health of 
Munition Workers’ Committee. In a 
memorandum on hours of work, the Com- 
mittee objected to overtime on several 
grounds, one of which was that it was 
‘‘liable to curtail unduly the period of rest 
and sleep available for those who have to 
travel long distances to and from their 
work, a matter of special importance in 
the case of young persons.” 

Another objection was that “‘the fatigue 
entailed increases the temptation to men to 
indulge in the consumption of alcohol.” 
The Committee recommended that “‘aver- 
age weekly hours (exclusive of meals) 
should not exceed 65 to 67, including 
overtime. Hours in excess of 65 should 
only be worked for short periods and to 
meet sudden and unexpected circum- 
stances.” 

For women, ‘“‘Work in excess of the 
normal limit of 60 hours a week ought to 
be discontinued as soon as practicable, 
although little objection is seen to such 
moderate overtime during the week as 
can be compensated for by an earlier stop 
on Saturdays. Boys over 16 should be 
allowed to be employed overtime up to 
the maximum suggested for men, but boys 
under 16 should not work more than 60 
hours a week. 

“In a special study of output in relation 
to hours of work, the committee found 
that for men engaged in very heavy 
labour, the maximum hours of actual 
work yielding the most effective results 
appear to be 56 or less per week; for men 
engaged in moderately heavy labour, 
about 60 per week; while for men and 
youths engaged in light labour, such as 
tending semi-automatic machines, prob- 
ably 64 hours per week should be the 
maximum.” 
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Economic Council of Canada 


National Conference on 


Labour-Management Relations 





Prof. Jean-Réal Cardin 


Collective bargaining is unlikely, in the 
present state of things, to make a meaning- 
ful contribution to the solution of man- 
power adjustment problems. The insuf- 
ficiency of collective bargaining is due, in 
large measure, to the attitudes held by 
management and by unions. 

These are the findings of a report titled 
Manpower Adjustment to Technological 
and Other Change and Labour Relations 
in Canada, by Prof. Jean-Réal Cardin, 
Director, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Laval University. The report was 
commissioned by the Economic Council 
of Canada, and was used as the basis for 
discussion at a two-day National Con- 
ference on Labour-Management Relations 
held at Ottawa in March. 

The paper dealt with weaknesses in the 
present situation of manpower adjustment 
to technological change, and suggests 
certain institutional means to improve the 
contribution of current labour relations 
to the solving of the problem. It was one 
of a series of studies prepared to provide 
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ECC calls 220 delegates to discuss employment 


security and manpower policy 


The role of collective bargaining, and the need for 


permanent joint consultation committees is debated by 


labour, management and government 


a basis of discussion for participants at 
the Conference. 

The first two chapters survey the atti- 
tudes, structures and internal communica- 
tions in both labour and management 
organizations. Prof. Cardin notes that 
organized labour in Canada is deeply 
aware of the problem of manpower 
adjustment, although it faces certain diffi- 
culties inherent in the structures of union- 
ismin Canada. Similarly, among Canadian 
employers, there is a notable absence of 
structured organizations, a diversity of 
attitudes and interests, and a multiplicity 
of problems and policies. 

Chapter three is an assessment of 
current collective bargaining practices, 
and of the communication systems sur- 
rounding manpower adjustment proce- 
dures. Chapter four outlines the role of 
government agencies in labour relations 
and its eftects on labour-management- 
government communications. There is 
general agreement that intervention of 
public authorities is necessary, Prof. 


Cardin points out, and he suggests criteria 
for developing labour market policies 
toward technological and other changes. 

To lay the basis of discussion, Prof. 
Cardin presents certain suggestions in 
Chapter five of both a long- and a short- 
term nature concerning improvement of 
the contribution of labour relations to 
solving the problems of manpower adjust- 
ment to change. He suggests that the 
recent labour disputes in Canada demon- 
strate the inability of our labour laws, 
union and management structures, and 
accepted ideologies to resolve these prob- 
lems eftectively. He says that the notion 
of the common good must be redefined 
because governments can no longer limit 
their actions to roles as arbitrator, con- 
ciliator, mediator-extraordinary, police- 
man or judge. 

*“Generally, it is clear that labour and 
management cannot contribute to chang- 
ing their environment except by com- 
promising at the outset—that is, by 
agreeing to reformulate the ideological 
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assumptions that now support their ac- 
tions. [They must provide] themselves 
with the necessary organizations and a 
research and management staff to carry 
on a dialogue at the highest levels in an 
objective and informed manner.” 

To meet this general long-term sug- 
gestion, Prof. Cardin calls on the Cana- 
dian labour movement to establish a 
better balance between bargaining de- 
mands and participation, and to achieve 
a greater cohesion of structure and a 
better arrangement of authority. To man- 
agement, he suggests that a greater con- 
ception of the social role of the firm be 
recognized, and that representative or- 
ganizations in the field of labour relations 
be created. Toward both, he stresses the 
need for more advanced research and the 
required technical personnel. 


Narrow Outlook 


Other findings in the report are: 


(1) Because unions have confined them- 
selves to a role of “‘pure bargaining and 
to the constraint of management deci- 
sions,’ many observers have deplored 
the lack of a broad outlook on union 
action. Fragmentation among unions by 
industry, and the incapacity of unions, by 
craft, to offer effective contribution to 
solving manpower problems have limited 
their powers and, hence “solutions often 
tend to become ‘political’ rather than 
technical or truly objective, because of the 
various internal pressures being brought 
to bear on the spokesmen for the union.”’ 
Furthermore, “‘the presence in Canada of 
two major labour congresses, plus a 
certain number of independent organiza- 
tions, may contribute to the problem of 
communications within the labour move- 
ment.”’ 

(2) “Traditional management attitudes 
in Canada leave employers ill prepared to 
co-operate effectively in the over-all solu- 
tions that these problems require.’’ An 
‘individualistic philosophy”’ has invested 
management with a role and a prestige 
that have made it the real, and practically 
the sole custodian of actual power in the 
field of economic and industrial organiza- 
tion. Management associations, however, 
are not generally empowered or organized 
to participate in collective bargaining. 

(3) Government initiatives to develop 
labour-management communications are 
taking place outside the scope of collective 
bargaining. They have not succeeded in 
influencing the traditional state of com- 
munications betweenemployers and unions 
in their everyday labour relations practices 
concerning concrete problems. 

(4) Periodic meetings to draw up a 
contract do not permit the objectivity 
necessary for airing conflicts that arise 
from their respective approaches to man- 
power adjustment problems. Management 
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wants to retain its traditional rights to 
industrial control, while unions want to 
attain a certain security of employment 
for their members by limiting management 
initiative. 


Industry Level 


Among other suggestions he makes 
toward the solution of labour problems, 
Prof. Cardin calls for an integrated man- 
power policy that will include an expanded 
conception of collective bargaining. Col- 
lective bargaining must take into account 
policies of a more general nature, and 
carry them out at industry, rather than 
at plant level. 

To dissipate the “‘atmosphere of crisis’’ 
and to eliminate the ‘“‘legalism and the 
sterile strategy” of labour-management 
communications on collective bargaining, 
Prof. Cardin suggests forming permanent 
joint bodies. Following the European 
example of “‘paritarism’’, the parties could 
then meet periodically to discuss common 
problems as they develop. With the help of 
technical and other advisers, the joint 
committees could set guidelines that would 
lead to the conclusion or renewal of an 
agreement that could serve as a pattern 
for their reports at the industry level, and 
as a basis for local and regional agree- 
ments. 

Prof. Cardin attributed the false con- 
ception that joint bodies in industrial 
relations are alternatives to real negotia- 
tion, to the fact that such formulas are 
often put forward as substitutes for 
negotiation. He denies the notion that if 
the parties managed to ‘“‘understand each 
other” at meetings and on aims outside 
their ordinary disputes, no conflict could 
continue between them. Instead, he under- 
lines the need for a “form of bargaining’ — 
for a means of confrontation in which 
the parties could participate frankly and 
objectively. 

For the immediate future, he suggested 
that a joint consultative committee be set 
up between authorized and representative 
management delegates, and union repre- 
sentatives from the two Canadian con- 
gresses. This ‘“‘summit committee’ should 
be formed ‘‘to take a serious look at all 
the problems due to changes affecting 
manpower, and to delimit, with the 
greatest possible accuracy, the areas of 
understanding and possible or apparent 
conflict between employers and unions.” 


Legislation 


He stressed that, “If legislation is to 
result from these discussions, it is the 
State which must pass this legislation. In 
this way the legislation is much more 
likely to affect the legitimate points of 
view expressed by this committee and the 
discussions that may take place there.”’ 

Joint industrial committees should be 


formed as soon as possible at the levels of 
the different branches of industry most 
severely affected by technical progress, 
“It is essential, in my opinion, that such 
meetings ..., enjoying some permanence 
and unquestioned loyalty, be formed even 
if they exist at first on a purely ‘voluntary’ 
and informal basis.” 

Prof. Cardin’s paper concludes with the 
recommendation that joint organizations 
at individual employer and establishment 
levels be set up for the analysis and 
discussion of local problems, and he 
emphasized that these meetings on the 
company and plant level should be left up 
to the initiative of the parties involved. 
The joint bodies, he believes, could go a 
long way toward making the groups 
aware of the problems, and then ultimate- 
ly lead to overall, long-term solutions to 
problems of manpower adjustment. 


KEY SPEAKERS 


The delegates to the ECC’s Labour- 
Management Conference were addressed 
by several key representatives on the 
subject of labour and management rela- 
tions, after which work study groups 
considered the proposals and recommen- 
dations presented. 

The conference was not without mo- 
ments of tension as representatives tackled 
problems of national concern. Problems 
concerning the introduction of automation 
and other technological changes in Cana- 
dian industry were met with both opposi- 
tion and agreement. In drawing their 
conclusions, however, the delegates reach- 
ed a consensus that labour and manage- 
ment must change their attitudes if they 
are to communicate effectively and deal 
intelligently with technological change. 


Outlining the Issues 


The Chairman of the Economic Council, 
Dr. J. J. Deutsch, in his keynote address 
outlined some of the issues presented in 
the two papers. He put forward some of 
his own ideas on the subject, and discussed 
the objectives and role of collective bar- 
gaining in Canada. 

Collective bargaining is ‘“‘a procedure 
for determining the amount and form of 
compensation of workers and the division 
of the economic pie; it is a method to 
establish, change and administer the rules 
and duties of the work place; and it is a 
system for the peaceful settlement of a 
great many issues and disputes during the 
period of collective agreements.” 

He explained some of the heavy de- 
mands Canadians place on the economy 
and its capacity to produce. To meet these 
demands, he urged an increase in the 
efficiency and productivity of our industry. 

He cautioned delegates not to place the 
blame for unemployment on technological 
progress and automation. ‘‘In the past 


Continued on page 383 
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News Briefs 





OLRB chairman to head 
new public service board 





Jacob Finkelman 
Photo by R.A. Wooland 


Jacob Finkelman, Chairman of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, has 
been named Chairman of the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board, which will 
oversee administration of the new legisla- 
tion providing for collective bargaining in 
the federal public service (L.G., May, p. 
291). Prime Minister Pearson announced 
the appointment in February. 

An expert on labour law, Mr. Finkel- 
man has been active in the development 
and application of labour relations legis- 
lation in Canada for many years. As a 
member of the law faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1933, he introduced the 
first university course on labour law in 
Canada. 

Georges E. Gauthier, Associate Com- 
missioner of the Centennial Commission, 
and former Director of the Pay Research 
Bureau, Public Service Commission, has 
been appointed Vice-Chairman of the 
Board. 

Louis Philippe Levac of Montreal has 
been appointed Secretary. He was Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations with Fraser 
Brace Engineering Co. Ltd., and worked 
for many years previously as Senior 
Labour Relations Counsellor with Domtar 
Ltd. 

The employee representatives appointed 
are: Prof. Jean-Réal Cardin, Director, 
Department of Industrial Relations, Laval 
University; Prof. Saul Frankel, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Political Science, 
McGill University; Romeo Maione, of the 
United Steelworkers of America, Toronto. 

The employer representatives appointed 
are: Philip T. Davis, former president of 
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the Ottawa Board of Trade; Jacques 
Gilbault, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Montreal Transportation Commission; 
and Mrs. Margaret Konantz, a former 
Liberal MP from Winnipeg. 


Taxation report proposes 
changes in employee benefits 


The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation prepared by Kenneth Carter, has 
proposed radical changes in the field of 
employee benefits. The general underlying 
principle is to include everything in the 
individual’s “‘tax base,’’ and then to set 
tax rates that would raise the required 
revenue. And although employee benefit 
plans have not eluded this large net, 
retirement savings are granted one of the 
few significant tax concessions. 

Generally, employee benefits would be 
taxed as received, but tax relief would be 
given on the contribution made by an 
employee or employer toward the cost 
of such benefits. 

The Report recommends the following 
provisions: 

—group life insurance premiums would be 
deductible, whether paid by an em- 
ployer or employee, and any resulting 
death benefit would be fully included, 
for income tax purposes, in the tax 
base of the beneficiary ; 

~income indemnity benefits of all kinds 
(workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, sick pay, insured week- 
ly indemnity benefits, and so on) would 
be fully included in the tax base for 
income tax purposes, and contributions 
by employers and employees would be 
fully deductible; 

—strike pay would be income, when re- 
ceived; 

—hospital insurance premiums paid by an 
employer would be added to an em- 
ployee’s income; benefits paid under a 
hospital insurance plan would be neither 
taxable nor deductible; medical ex- 
penses in excess of three per cent of 
income would be deductible provided 
that they are out-of-pocket expenses, 
including premiums or contributions 
paid to a medical care plan; employer 
contributions toward medical care pre- 
miums would be included in employees’ 
incomes; the ‘‘standard deduction” for 
medical expenses and charitable dona- 
tions would no longer apply to medical 
expenses ; 

—other ‘“‘fringe’’ benefits, such as sub- 
sidized meals, transportation passes, 


free or low-cost housing, company cars, 
club, union or association dues paid 
by an employer, and entertainment 
expenses above set levels, would be 
taxable income; and 

—certain lump sum payments that now 
receive special tax treatment would be 
included as ordinary income; among 
these are lump sums payable as retiring 
allowances, death benefits, distributions 
from profit-sharing plans, severance 
benefits and stock option benefits, which 
must be considered in conjunction with 
the income-averaging provision and 
lower level of tax rates proposed by 
the Report. 


Canada Council survey 
indicates no brain-drain 


Canada is not losing its top scholars to 
the “‘brain-drain’’. A recent report issued 
by the Canada Council indicates that 97 
per cent of the Council’s doctoral fellow- 
ship winners who studied in Canada in the 
humanities and social sciences are re- 
maining here. And at least 80 per cent of 
those Canadians who completed their 
studies in the United States or abroad 
have returned to Canada to work. 

Canada Council doctoral fellowships in 
these particular courses have increased 
rapidly since 1957, when 97 awards were 
given for the 1958-59 academic year. More 
than 1,000 were awarded this year. 

Jean Boucher, Director of the Canada 
Council? said<= “It is evident that the 
doctoral fellowship program has achieved 
its aim of training people for university 
careers.” He was referring to the 92 per 
cent of award winners who subsequently 
took up teaching careers in Canadian 
universities. Mr. Boucher said that almost 
all of the fellowship winners have received, 
or are still working toward their Ph.D. The 
failure rate, at less than four per cent, is 
marginal. 

The survey was made among the 809 
fellowship winners of the first seven years 
of the program, from 1958-59 to 1964-65. 
A detailed questionnaire was mailed to 
all 809, and replies were received from 
588, or 73 per cent of the total. The 
questionnaire revealed that all but 13 per 
cent of the employed respondents are 
working in Canada. Of the 58 award 
holders who were working abroad, 34 
hope to come back to Canada. The 
repatriation rate is higher for women (84 
per cent) and much higher for French- 
speaking award holders (92.5 per cent). 
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Morse re-elected 
Director-General of ILO 


David A. Morse, who has now headed 
the International Labour Organization for 
more than 18 years, a term of office un- 
precedented in the history of international 
organizations, has been re-elected Di- 
rector-General for a further five years. 

The new period will begin September 
1968, at the end of the current term of 
office. The election was held at the 168th 
session of the governing body, which met 
at Geneva in March. 

Mr. Morse was first elected Director- 
General in June 1948 for a 10-year period. 
He has since been re-elected twice in 
succession, May 1957 and March 1962, on 
each occasion for a five-year period (L.G. 
1961, p. 1264). 





David A. Morse 


ILO Photo 


ILO convention influences provincial legislation 


During the budget debate in the British 
Columbia Legislature last February, the 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Re- 
sources presented a bill* proposing amend- 
ment of existing regulations barring wo- 
men from working in mines by introduc- 
ing the following section: 

17 (3) No female shall be employed 
underground in a mine except with 
the approval of the Chief Inspector. 

The proposal, said the Minister, was 
suggested in view of the introduction of 
automated equipment in the mines, and 
the fact that it would be “‘possible for a 
woman to work at a nice clean situation 
underground pushing buttons all day 
long.” 

The Minister’s attention was drawn to 
Canada’s ratification in September 1966 
of ILO Convention No. 45, prohibiting 
underground work for women, and to the 
fact that ratification was made only after 
prior assurances had been received from 
provincial authorities in the 10 provinces 
that they were prepared to abide by the 
provisions of the Convention, and that 
they had passed legislation to this effect. 

The Convention provides for exemp- 
tions of: females holding positions of 
management who do not perform manual 
work; those employed in health and 
welfare services; those who, in the course 
of their studies, spend a period of training 
in the underground parts of a mine; and 
any other females who may occasionally 
have.to enter the underground parts of a 
mine for the purpose of a non-manual 
occupation. 

When the matter was brought to the 
attention of the Chief Mining Inspector 





*An Act to Regulate the work of all Mines 
except Coal Mines, No. 22. 1967. 
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by the provincial Department of Labour, 
he said that the Province would not want 
to go against a code adopted by the 
federal government. The Legislature’s Min- 
ing and Railway Committee accordingly 
amended the proposed legislation to ex- 
clude all women except those in manage- 
rial positions not requiring manual work, 
those in health or welfare services, and 
students and occasional visitors—thus 
complying with the ILO Convention. 

A somewhat similar situation arose 
when the Council of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories was about to amend the Mining 
Safety Ordinances** so as to permit 
employment of women underground in 
mines. At the suggestion of the Inter- 
national Labour Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Labour, a revised version 
of the amendment was prepared that will 
continue to prohibit the employment of 
women underground, subject to the four 
exceptions listed in the Convention. 


Nova Scotia marks 50 years 
of workmen’s compensation 


Workmen’s compensation coverage in 
Nova Scotia has been in effect for 50 
years. The anniversary was recorded in 
the Report for 1966 of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia. The 
province was one of the first in Canada 
to enact enabling legislation for work- 
men’s compensation. It was put. into 
operation on January 1, 1917 (L.G. 1917, 
p. 2). 

The report is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Halifax. 





**The Mining Safety Ordinances 1956 


Section 10(2). 


Parliament 





Settlement of a contract dispute be- 
tween the railway companies concerned 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers, 
representing some 20,000 employees, was 
announced by the Minister of Labour on 
March 21 (Hansard, p. 14251). He said 
that the agreement, which would be sub- 
mitted immediately for ratification by the 
union membership had been reached with 
the assistance of Carl H. Goldenberg, who 
had been appointed mediator some 
months before. 

At the same time, the Minister an- 
nounced the appointment of a board of 
arbitrators under the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, 1966 to deal with 
the dispute between the shopcraft unions 
and the railway companies mentioned in 
the Act, affecting some 23,000 employees. 
Hon. Wilfrid Roach, formerly a justice of 
the Ontario Court of Appeal, was named 
as chairman; and Leon Lalande, Q.C., 
Montreal, and Dr. Horace Read, Q.C., 
Halifax, were named as members. 


Booklet discusses automation 
and worker displacement 


A booklet titled Automation and Worker 
Displacement has been published by the 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax. 

The study was made by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Nova Scotia Joint Labour- 
Management Study Committee, in co- 
operation with the Nova Scotia Voluntary 
Planning Board, as a contribution to 
joint research being undertaken by the 
Economic Council of Canada, the Nova 
Scotia Voluntary Planning Board, the 
Ontario Economic Council and the Con- 
seil d’ Orientation Economique du Québec. 

Part I discusses the impact of change 
within a company, outlines some of the 
ways in which an individual company or 
operation can be affected by change, and 
cites some of the principles under which 
labour and management can reduce its 
possible ill effects. 

Part II deals with the impact of change 
within a community. The problems of 
automation and worker displacement that 
cannot be handled internally by labour 
and management are discussed. It also 
covers definitions of problems, and frame- 
works for recommendations designed to 
cope with a broad range of activities 
dealing with problems of unemployment 
and worker displacement. 

The booklet is available from the 
Institute of Public Affairs at $1 a copy. 
Group rates are also available. 
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Marine engineers transfer 
to Merchant Service Guild 


A transfer that has been three years in 
the making has sent about 500 marine 
engineers in the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers to the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., in Vancouver in an 
attempt to re-align and consolidate union 
jurisdictions. 

The engineers, formerly represented by 
a small union of their own, joined the 
CBRT in 1959. Five years later, after the 
Norris investigation of scandals con- 
nected with the Seafarers’ International 
Union (L.G. 1963, p. 775), it was thought 
that a conflict of interest might arise if the 
marine engineers, who are licensed under 
maritime legislation, were represented in 
the same group with seamen or unlicensed 
personnel. The transfer has been approved 
by a referendum of the engineers them- 
selves. 

Bob Cook, CMSG president, said: “The 
engineers were happy with the CBRT and 
satisfied with gains achieved. But they 
considered their needs would be better 
served in a larger organization that in- 
cluded other ship officers such as captains, 
mates and pilots.” 

W. J Smith, CBRT national president, 
said: “Although the transfer means a loss 
of 500 members, the main objective is to 
provide the best service possible for 
workers.” 


Differences removed 
under two labour acts 


Amendments to the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, which applies to 
construction contracts of the Government 
of Canada, went into effect on April 1, 
1967. 

The amendments remove differences 
between hours-of-work and minimum- 
wage standards established by the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act and by 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 

Under the amendments, hours of work 
on government construction contracts 
are limited to eight a day and 48 a week, 
except with the permission of the Minister 
of Labour in exceptional circumstances, 
or as prescribed by the Governor in 
Council. Hours in excess of eight a day 
and forty a week must be paid for at an 
overtime rate at least equal to one and 
one half times the rates required to be 
paid under the contract. 
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The amendment also provides that no 
rate paid on such contracts shall be less 
than the minimum hourly rate of pay 
prescribed by or pursuant to the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code. 


The amendment also includes a clause 
which requires that, for every default in 
carrying out these provisions, the con- 
tractor shall pay to Her Majesty as 
liquidated damages the sum of $50. 


The amendment does not apply to any 
contract for which bids have been invited 
by the Government of Canada on or 
before April 1, 1967 or to any contract 
with the Government of Canada existing 
on that day. 


Maternity protection for 
working mothers 


Problems concerning the working ex- 
pectant mother and her employer have 
been documented in a report, Maternity 
Protection for Women Workers in Canada, 
written by Sheila Woodsworth for the 
Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of 
Labour. 


The booklet reveals the attitude many 
employers take toward working mothers 
and the paradox of their declaring that 
mothers should not work, while at the 
same time admitting the difficulty of 
replacing them. 


Among the subjects dealt with are: the 
increasing numbers of working mothers 
in the labour force; the influence of ILO 
Conventions and Recommendations; the 
relevant provincial labour laws; and 
federal and provincial provisions for 
maternity leave in the public service. Also 
included is a survey of maternity leave in 
business and industry, with details both 
of provisions in collective agreements and 
of policies resulting from unilateral 
management decisions. 


The author reports that, although 
maternity protection in the form of cash 
and medical benefits is rare in Canada, 
it is customary in Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Sweden and Britain. To round 
out the study, Mrs. Woodsworth cites 
medical opinion on the health and welfare 
needs of mother and child. 


On the inside of the jacket, a statement 
by Marion V. Royce, former director of 
the Women’s Bureau, expresses. the 
inherent need for a book of this nature. 
“Rapid growth of the female labour force 
over the past decade in Canada has 
brought to the fore the question of 
maternity protection for women workers,” 
Miss Royce wrote. “Increasingly it has 
become a concern of employers, labour 
unions and governments as well as of 
women themselves. The existence of 


relevant policies and programs, or the 
lack of them, affects the welfare of the 
nation.” 


Ontario CS employees 
get pay raises 


Ontario civil servants were given salary 
increases, averaging about 10 per cent, 
in April. The new rates were recommended 
after several weeks of mediation. 


Under the new schedule, hospital aids 
will receive $2.10 to $2.28 an hour; 
hospital attendants, $2.28 to $2.46; 
correctional officers and training school 
supervisors, $2.61 to $2.82; and industrial 
officers, $2.71 to $2.93. X-ray technicians 
will receive between $5,000 and $5,500 a 
year. The new rates are retroactive to 
January 1, 1967 and are 8 to 14 per cent 
higher than those provided in an interim 
adjustment made last October. 


Sam Finlay dies at 60 


Sam Finlay, 60, International Vice- 
President and Vice-President of the 
Eastern Canadian Section of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers since 1944, died in Toronto 
on March 14 after a short illness. 


Mr. Finlay was initiated into Lodge 637 
in Toronto in 1938. He was appointed 
international representative in 1942, 
elected International Vice-President at 
the 17th Consolidated Convention in 
Kansas City in January 1944, and re- 
elected at the 1949, 1953, 1957, 1961 and 
1965 conventions. 


Mr. Finlay represented the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at the 
founding convention of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in 
London, England in 1949. He represented 
the Congress on the original executive 
council of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions at Brussels, Belgium 
in 1950. 


He also represented Canada and the 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers at the 125th 
anniversary of the United Society of 
Boilermakers, Shipbuilders and Structural 
Workers of Great Britain, held at Whitley 
Bay, England in 1959, and was a member 
of the negotiating committee of the As- 
sociated Non-Operating Railway Unions 
from 1944 until the time of his death. 
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New Frontiers in White-Collar Unionism 


Dr. W. Donald Wood, Queen's University, dismisses 


five long-held myths concerning the attitudes of white-collar 


workers toward trade unionism 


Some of the popular myths concerning 
white-collar unionism in Canada were 
exploded recently by Dr. W. Donald 
Wood, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Centre at Queen’s University, when he 
presented a paper on New Frontiers in 
White Collar Unionism at the Calgary 
Chapter of the Administrative Manage- 
ment Society on March 21. 

Dr. Wood dismissed as “‘myths” the 
following: 

(1) There is little white-collar unionism 
in Canada. People fail to recognize sig- 
nificant white-collar organizations be- 
cause they look for signs of conventional 
unionism; but there is large-scale organ- 
ization in the public service, and substan- 
tial groups in ‘“‘big name” corporations 
and institutions. 

(2) White-collar unionism is a very 
recent development. There has been a 
fairly long history of white-collar unionism 
(at least back to World War II) in the 
railway, communications, and public 
utility industries, and among newspaper 
editors, entertainers and teachers. 

(3) White-collar workers can’t be 
organized. Unions have never really 
attempted to organize white-collar workers 
on any extensive scale. If they had 
diverted to the white-collar field some of 
the energy and resources used in un- 
successful attempts to organize non-union, 
blue-collar strongholds, the returns on 
their investment would have been much 
higher. 

(4) White-collar employees have dif- 
ferent job interests. The alleged differences 
have been over-emphasized. White-collar 
workers, as well as blue, are paid wages, 
have specific hours of work, work under 
supervision, are subject to discipline, have 
misgivings and fears about job security, 
and want to have some voice in institu- 
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Dr. W. Donald Wood 


tional policy and practice affecting their 
job and employment. 

(5) White-collar workers are less mili- 
tant. “‘This [as a myth] should not surprise 
us when we think of the number of white- 
collar workers involved in the many 
protest movements we have seen recently 
in North America.”’ 

Dr. Wood said that although white- 
collar organization is still on a relatively 
smaller scale than plant worker coverage, 
it has recently been expanding at a rapid 
rate. 

On an industrial basis, there is heavy 
white-collar organization in the railway 
and communications fields. There are at 
least 300 organized units in manufacturing 
with steadily developing trends. There is 
some organization in public utilities, 
municipal government, education, hos- 
pitals, and retail trade. At the other end 
of the scale, there is practically no organ- 
ization in the purely white-collar indus- 


tries—banking, insurance, and other finan- 
cial institutions. 

In the manufacturing industries, the 
heaviest concentration of organized office 
units is among the pulp and paper com- 
panies in Ontario and Quebec. There is 
also a number of organized units in the 
areas of primary steel, automobile, aircraft 
and other motor transport, chemicals, 
rubber, newspaper publishing, food, elec- 
trical and textiles, and segments of 
manufacturing. 

Dr. Wood said that the most significant 
recent developments in the white-collar 
field have occurred in the public sector 
of the economy. There was the new 
Labour Code in Quebec (1964), which 
provided for collective bargaining by 
professional groups such as professional 
engineers. And ‘“‘one of the most important 
developments in the white-collar union 
field in recent years’? has been the recent 
federal legislation providing for collective 
bargaining by about 225,000 federal public 
service employees. 

Most of the industrial organization, he 
said, is among office and clerical groups. 
There is also a number of technicians’ 
units and technicians included in office 
units. 

In terms of size, most of the white-collar 
bargaining units fall in the range of 25 to 
250 employees, with a few larger, and 
some smaller. The geographical pattern 
is fairly similar to patterns in the blue- 
collar field, Dr. Wood said, with the 
heaviest concentration in Ontario and 
Quebec cities and the lightest in British 
Columbia. The major non-city con- 
centration is in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in Northwestern Ontario and in 
Quebec. The remaining units are scattered 
throughout the rest of Canada. 


Continued on page 358 
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The Collective Agreement as a Research Document — 


lts Potential and Limitations 


The analysis of collective agreements in 
Canada was the subject of an address 
given by Félix Quinet, Canada Department 
of Labour, to the Industrial Relations 
Research Association in Montreal in 
January. Mr. Quinet spoke about the 
positive results and useful information 
that can be derived from an analysis of 
collective agreements, and the limitations 
of the collective agreement as a research 
document. 

Mr. Quinet is Chief of the Collective 
Bargaining Division, Economics and 
Research Branch. His Division has on file 
about 8,000 collective agreements from 
across Canada. 


The analysis of collective agreements is 
conducted mainly in two operations. The 
“current operation” is a monthly analysis 
of the terms of settlement, and the 
progress of negotiations between labour 
groups of 500 or more workers and 
management in all Canadian industries 
except construction. The findings are 
published in the Collective Bargaining 
Review supplement of the LABoUR GaA- 
ZETTE. The semi-annual and annual tables 
are drawn from the material prepared 
from the monthly survey. The ‘“‘coding 
Operation” is a detailed and compre- 
hensive analysis of collective agreement 
provisions signed in all Canadian in- 
dustries. 


About the need to undertake an analysis 
of collective agreements, Mr Quinet said 
that ‘‘the collective agreement in Canada 
... functions closely to the aspirations, 
needs, goals and values of the community 
in which they are applied, [and] reflects, 
to varying degrees, the nature of the 
industrial operations and of the economic 
position of the firm and the industry to 
which they apply.” Hence, the working 
conditions of a substantial proportion of 
the work force in those industries are 
determined through collective bargaining. 

Community attitudes and traditions 
contribute to the environmental factors 
affecting collective agreements. Mr. Quinet 
cited the example of the emphasis of 
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biculturalism and bilingualism on col- 
lective agreements: In recent months, 
collective agreements were being ex- 
pressed as well as translated in both 
English and French. 


Mr. Quinet said, ‘“‘The collective agree- 
ment, through its very substance, has in 
turn, an impact on ways of life, social 
attitudes and values. Equal pay-equal 
work provisions, educational leave pro- 
visions, maternity leave provisions, and 
a strong emphasis placed on education 
and ability in seniority and hiring pro- 
visions may have a definite impact on the 
attitudes of the work force. Therefore, by 
responding to outside pressures and new 
requirements, and by meeting these re- 
quirements, the collective agreement ac- 
celerates the economic and manpower 
process of adjustment. In addition, 
collective bargaining and collective agree- 
ments become the testing ground for new 
ideas, new methods and new policies. 
This, of course, is more than being in line 
with change; it is contributing to change.” 


The Rand Formula (L.G. 1946, pp. 
123-232) ‘“‘is more than a mere union 
security provision,” he continued. “‘[It is] 
an approach to the problem of how to 
ensure the co-existence, within our in- 
dustrial society, of the principles of 
individual freedom [and] those of organ- 
izational solidarity and strength.” 


Mr. Quinet talked of the need to 
examine, analyze and assess collective 
agreements in order to determine the way 
in which they contribute to or promote 
the fulfilment of national economic and 
social goals. Some cases in which social 
and economic planning is introduced may 
contain provisions that run counter to 
national objectives. 


The speaker then reviewed some of the 
technical problems involved in the analy- 
sis of collective agreements. Some prob- 
lems are connected with the difficulty of 
obtaining comprehensive and detailed 
knowledge of each industry or company. 
This would require a staff of monumental 


proportions, he said; and furthermore, it 
is difficult for analysts in the central 
government service to have the detailed 
background knowledge possessed by their 
colleagues in industry. 


In the analysis of collective agreements, 
there are problems of interpreting termi- 
nology and measuring statistical data, Mr. 
Quinet said—and he mentioned the need 
to develop rigidly formulated definitions 
and concepts for analysis. 


The “‘industry”’ and ‘‘economic’”’ factors 
are important parts of the analysis of col- 
lective agreement provisions. The speaker 
used the example of safety committees to 
show how these provisions reflect the 
safety consciousness of an industry. Simi- 
larly, retraining may reflect provisions 
that are brought about by the need for 
technological change, which is caused by 
the economic growth and expansion of an 
industry. 


He stressed that a collective agreement 
is not a random assembly of unrelated 
provisions, but an integrated ensemble of 
labour-management agreements, some of 
them closely inter-related. Tabulated in- 
dividually, they present a sectional view 
of collective agreements, which may be 
misleading. The inter-relation between 
clauses is lost in the tabulation process, 
Mr. Quinet said. 


Information concerning actual practice 
and costs leads to problems of administra- 
tion and interpretation by the two parties 
to the agreement. ‘“‘More research, there- 
fore, is needed to try to find out what is 
the impact of a specific provision in 
meeting a specific problem. I have in this 
respect . . . made repeated statements to 
the effect that field research must be 
conducted to study .. . the way in which 
collective agreements and the collective 
bargaining process are meeting the prob- 
lems of technological change and auto- 
mation . . . More broadly, I feel that 
collective agreement analysis is important 
because it helps us to know better what is 
happening today within our industrial 
society, and what is ahead of us.” 
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Industrial Inquiry Commission 


Disruption of Shipping Operations 


at Ports in British Columbia 


Recommendations designed to prevent 
a recurrence of disputes and work 
stoppages that disrupted Canada’s West 
Coast shipping operations in November 
and December 1966 appear in the Report 
of the Industrial Inquiry Commission 
received March 23 by the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. John R. Nicholson. 

Prefacing the report was the suggestion 
that the prerogative of deciding whether 
persons are to be classed as management 
or employee in labour relations should— 
‘fas the only sensible course’’—be left 
exclusively to the discretion of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. The Inquiry 
Commission stated that there should not 
be “‘any appeal from the proper exercise 
of the CLRB’s discretion.” 

The commission was appointed Decem- 
ber 15, 1966 (L.G., Feb., p. 85) to find the 
causes that propelled longshore foremen 
into strike action against several steve- 
doring companies. The commission was 
headed by Mr. Justice C. Rhodes Smith, 
Manitoba Court of Appeals. He was 
assisted by two assessors: H. J. C. Terry, 
Vancouver, former president of Northland 
Navigation Company; and Joe Morris, 
Ottawa, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

The longshore foremen went on strike 
November 17 after the Canada Labour 
Relations Board rejected, for the second 
time, the application of Local 514 of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (CLC) to be certified 
as their bargaining agent. The Board 
refused the application on the ground that 
the foremen were supervisory personnel, 
and as such, not eligible to be certified 
as a bargaining unit. 

The commission, in its conclusions, 
also noted that it might be possible for 
the Board—if another application for 
certification were placed before it—to 
uncover distinctions that would lead it to 
a different view of the status of the 
foremen. 

The commission agreed that legitimate 
grievances of the longshore foremen 
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prompted strike action. It also stated that, 
not only did the grievances still exist, but 
that “‘if further serious trouble is to be 
avoided, a positive approach to their 
solution is required.”’ It was not considered 
by the commission that “‘enactment of 
new enforcement provisions would afford 
assistance in finding such a solution in the 
circumstances of the foremen issue.” 

Concentrating on the grievance aspect, 
the commission suggested that it be 
handled in the manner following: 

(1) A longshore foreman shall submit 
his individual grievance in person to his 
employer. If he so desires, he may be 
accompanied by a representative of his 
choice. 

(2) Where more than one foreman of 
the same company have the same griev- 
vance, they may present it as a group 
directly to their employer. Alternatively, 
if more than five foremen of one company 
have the same grievance, they may present 
it to their employer through a group or 
committee of the foremen of that com- 
pany selected by the foremen presenting 
the grievance. 

(3) Where foremen of two or more 
companies have the same or a similar 
grievance, they may present it jointly to 
their employers, or to a representative or 
representatives of their employers, through 
a group or committee of foremen selected 
by themselves. 

(4) If the grievance is not settled to the 
satisfaction of the foreman or foremen 
concerned, he or they shall have the right 
to have it submitted to arbitration, in 
accordance with the following rules: 

(a) The foreman or foremen con- 
cerned shall notify the employer or 
employers concerned, in writing, of his 
or their desire to have the grievance 
submitted to arbitration. Where a re- 
presentative or representatives have 
taken part in the proceedings on behalf 
of either party, the notification may be 
given by or to the representative or 
representatives. 

(b) Where the grievance is limited to 


a foreman or foremen of one employer, 
there will be a single arbitrator, chosen 
and appointed by the foreman or fore- 
men and the employer within 10 days 
after notification of the desire for 
arbitration has been given to the em- 
ployer. If the arbitrator is not agreed 
upon within the said period of 10 days, 
the parties—jointly or (singly)— may 
request the Minister of Labour for 
Canada to name the arbitrator, and the 
Minister will do so with all convenient 
dispatch. 

(c) Where the grievance affects fore- 
men of more than one employer, there 
will be an arbitration board of three 
arbitrators—one chosen and appointed 
by the foremen concerned or their re- 
presentatives, one by the companies 
concerned or their representatives, and 
the third, who shall be the chairman of 
the board, by agreement between the 
other two. The foremen and the com- 
panies shall make their respective 
appointments within 10 days after 
notification of the desire for arbitration 
has been given to the employers, pro- 
vided that, if either party fails to make 
the appointment, the other may request 
the Minister of Labour for Canada to 
do so, and the Minister will do sowith all 
convenient dispatch. If, within 10 days 
of the later of the appointments by the 
parties, the two arbitrators so appointed 
have not agreed upon and appointed 
the chairman, they or either of them 
may request the Minister of Labour for 
Canada to name the chairman, and the 
Minister will do so with all convenient 
dispatch. 

(d) The arbitrator, or board of arbi- 
trators as the case may be, after hearing 
submissions by or on behalf of the 
parties—which submissions may be 
made by a representative or repre- 
sentatives of either party—will make 
an award based on equity and fairness 
to the parties, taking into account the 
circumstances of the employment of the 
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1966 GNP Totals $5.8 Billion More 
Than the Total for 1965 


The Canadian economy in 1966 re- 
gistered still another strong advance, as 
continued high levels of demand in the 
domestic sector, coupled with buoyant 
conditions abroad pushed the Gross 
National Product to a level of $57.8 
billion, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported in April. This figure is 10.9 per 
cent, or $5.8 billion, above that for 1965. 

With the economy continuing to operate 
at high levels of employment, the resulting 
pressures exerted on prices and costs by 
this rise in demand were evident in a 
4.6-per-cent advance in prices—an ad- 
vance that reduced the 10.9-per-cent-gain 
to one of 5.9 per cent in real terms. This 
compares with an increase of 9.9 per cent 
in the 1965 GNP, which was reduced to a 
volume gain of 6.9 per cent by price 
advances of 2.8 per cent. 

Much of this 11-per-cent gain occurred 
in the first quarter of 1966. The GNP 
increased by 4!4 per cent, and it regis- 
tered the strongest quarterly advance in 
the current expansion. Although increases 
in demand in that quarter were broadly 
based, certain special factors contributed 
both to a marked rise in exports and to a 
gain in imports that was only fractional. 
This is a substantial reduction of the 
import balance, DBS reported. The 
quarter-to-quarter gains in GNP for the 
remainder of the year were more moderate: 
2 per cent in the second quarter; less than 
1 per cent in the third, when strikes were 
a major factor; and 2 per cent in the 
fourth. 

During the year as a whole, gains over 
a wide range of final expenditure cate- 
gories were made. For the third successive 
year, business expenditure on plant and 
equipment was a dominant factor, and 
investment in these categories increased 
by nearly 18 per cent in 1966, compared 
with advances of 20 per cent in each of 
the two preceding years. At the provincial 
and municipal levels, government capital 
spending reinforced demands by the 
business sector, so that total public and 
private outlays on plant and equipment 
rose by more than 18 per cent. 

For the second successive year, outlays 
on new housing showed only fractional 
gains. A sharp decline in mortgage loan 
approvals by conventional lenders was a 
contributing factor to the marked drop in 
the number of apartment units started. 
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Single-family units started showed a slight 
decrease. 

Investment in business inventories in 
1966 was maintained at a rate only 
slightly less than that of 1965. 

There was an increase in government 
expenditures on goods and services, in- 
cluding capital goods, of 16 per cent, DBS 
reports. Apart from capital spending, 
increases in outlays on salaries and wages 
formed an important part of the overall 
change. In this area, retroactive wage 
payments, plus increased salary rates to 
the armed forces and to members of the 
public service at the various levels of 
Government—some of which involved 
adjustments over a period of years— 
accounted for most of the rise. The sur- 
plus, on a national-accounts basis, for all 
levels of Government combined, increased 
somewhat in 1966 as a result of Canada 
and Quebec pension plan contributions. 
Exclusive of these plans, the federal 
surplus narrowed by about $440 million 
and the provincial-municipal deficit 
widened by about $240 million. 

Consumer spending rose by close to 9 
per cent last year. Personal disposable 
income increased by 914 per cent, and 
personal net saving rose. 

Prices of consumer goods increased by 
314 per cent in 1966, compared with a rise 
of 2 per cent in 1965. Although overall 
consumer demand was strong in 1966, 
there was no rise from 1965 in expenditure 
on automobiles, in contrast to marked 
increases in each of the four preceding 
years. Durable-goods spending as a whole 
rose by 4 per cent. Outlays on non-durable 
goods and on services increased by 914 
per cent and 9 per cent. 





Note: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled “‘Labour 
Market Conditions’’, are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30 days—instead 
of the previously requested period of 14 days 
—to keep their registrations active. Another 
factor influencing the comparability of reg- 
istered applicants is the extension of provi- 
sions, such as temporary layoffs, for exempt- 
ing certain classes of unemployment insur- 
ance beneficiaries from registration. 


Employment Review 


Employment and 


Unemployment 
In March 


Employment increased by an estimated 
109,000 to 7,089,000 between February 
and March. This larger-than-seasonal in- 
crease was chiefly among part-time 
workers. The labour force, which increased 
by 113,000 to 7,489,000 during the period, 
was 327,000 or 4.6 per cent higher than 
the total for the same period last year. 
Employment was 268,000 higher than in 
March 1966. 

Unemployment, at 400,000, remained 
practically unchanged during the month 
and was 59,000 higher than the total for 
March in 1966. 

The unemployment rate in March re- 
presented 5.3 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 4.8 per cent in March 1966 
and 5.6 per cent in March 1965. The 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate in 
March 1967 was 3.9 per cent. 


Employment 


Non-farm employment increased from 
6,543,000 to 6,628,000 between February 
and March; farm employment also rose 
during this period from 437,000 to 461,000. 

The number of men employed in March 
was estimated at 4,845,000, 41,000 higher 
than in the previous month; employment 
of women, at 2,244,000, was 68,000 higher. 

Total employment was 268,000 or 3.9 
per cent higher than it was a year ago. 
The largest increases were in community, 
business and personal service, manufac- 
turing, transportation and other utilities, 
and trade. Construction employment was 
42,000 lower than the figure for last year. 

Employment was higher in all regions 
than it was a year earlier, with the largest 
relative gain, 8.7 per cent, in British 
Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 400,000, was rela- 
tively unchanged during the month, and 
59,000 higher than it was in March 1966. 
Of this total, 330,000 were men and 
70,000 women. For both groups, unem- 
ployment was higher than it was a year 
ago. 

Of the 400,000 unemployed in March, 
288,000, or 72 per cent of the total, had 
been unemployed for less than four 
months. Some 81,000 had been unem- 
ployed for four to six months, and 31,000 
for seven months or more. There was 
little change between February and March. 
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Price Indexes 





Consumer, March 1967 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
increased 0.3 per cent to 146.5 at the 
beginning of March from 146.1 in 
February. It was 2.9 per cent higher than 
the March 1966 figure of 142.4. 

In the current period, all components 
except food showed increases; the food 
component recorded a decrease. 

The food index decreased 0.6 per cent 
to 143.3 from 144.1. Lower prices were 
recorded for bread, some cereal products, 
coffee, tea, margarine, eggs, oranges, 
canned and frozen orange juice, raisins, 
canned pears and apple juice. Price 
decreases were also noted for potatoes, 
cabbage, celery and lettuce, several cuts of 
beef, bacon, cottage roll, and other meats 
including lamb, veal, wieners and meat 
loaf. Prices were higher for most dairy 
products, flour, cookies and cake mix, 
sugar, most fresh fruits except oranges, 
root vegetables, tomatoes, canned corn, 
pork rib chops and shoulder roast, and 
poultry. 

The housing index advanced 0.5 per 
cent to 148.4 from 147.7 as a result of 
general increases in both the shelter and 
household operation components. 

The clothing index rose 1.3 per cent to 
130.8 from 129.1. Increases were recorded 
in most items of men’s, women’s and 
children’s wearing apparel, piece goods 
and clothing services. 

The transportation index rose 0.4 per 
cent to 155.6 from 155.0; scattered price 
increases for new automobiles, and 
advances in the prices of automobile 
repairs and tires, also contributed to this 
rise, 

The health and personal care index rose 
0.1 per cent to 185.2 from 185.1, reflecting 
slightly higher prices for toilet soap and 
some other personal care items. The 
recreation and reading index increased 
0.1 per cent to 163.7 from 163.6. Small 
increases in prices reported for bicycles 
and television repairs raised the recreation 
component, but the reading component 
remained unchanged. The tobacco and 
alcohol index rose 0.6 per cent to 127.5 
from 126.8. 

Group indexes a year ago in March 
were: food 143.4, housing (shelter and 
household operation) 143.3, clothing 
124.2, transportation 150.0, health and 
personal care 178.1, recreation and 
reading 156.6, and tobacco and alcohol 
123.4. 
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City Consumer, March 1967 


The consumer price indexes (1949 = 100) 
advanced between February and March 
in all cities except Winnipeg, where the 
index remained unchanged. Rising price 
movements ranged from 0.9 per cent in 
St. John’s to 0.1 per cent in Saint John 
and Ottawa. 


Food indexes declined in all cities except 
St. John’s, where a 0.1 per cent increase 
was recorded. Decreases ranged from 1.2 
per cent in Winnipeg to 0.2 per cent in 
Montreal. The housing, clothing and 
transportation indexes rose in all cities. 
Health and personal care indexes were 
higher in four cities, lower in two, and 
constant in four. Recreation and reading 
indexes showed predominantly rising price 
movements; they were up in eight cities, 
down in one, and unchanged in one. 
Tobacco and alcohol indexes rose in eight 
cities and were unchanged in two. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March 
were: St. John’s*-+-1.2to 127.8; Saskatoon- 
Regina-+0.6 to 137.6; Montreal-++-0.5 to 
145.3; Halifax++0.3 to 139.6; Toronto+ 
0.3 to 148.4; Edmonton-Calgary-+-0.3 to 
136.9; Vancouver+0.3 to 141.2; Saint 
John-+0.2 to 143.5; Ottawa+0.1 to 145.3. 
Winnipeg remained unchanged at 141.1 


Wholesale, February 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) rose to 262.0 in February, an increase 
of 0.5 per cent from the January index of 
260.7, and 1.1 per cent above the February 
1966 index of 259.2. Six of the eight major 
group indexes were higher, and two 
declined. 


The non-ferrous metals products group 
index rose 1.7 per cent to 236.4 from the 
January index of 232.5. An advance of 
1.0 per cent to 342.3 from 338.9 in the 
wood products group index reflected price 
increases for cedar, fir and paper-board. 
The chemical products group index moved 
up 0.6 per cent to 215.2 from 214.0 on 
higher prices for soaps and detergents. 

In the vegetable products group, the 
index rose 0.5 per cent to 230.6 from 
229.4 on price increases for sugar and its 
products, and tea, coffee and cocoa. The 
non-metallic minerals products group in- 
dex advanced 0.6 per cent to 197.0 from 
195.8. An advance of 0.3 per cent in the 


*On base June 1951=100, 


iron products group index to 268.1 from 
267.3 reflected higher prices for rolling 
mill products, tin plate and galvanized 
sheets, and wire. 

Decreases of 0.2 per cent or less oc- 
curred in two major group indexes in 
February—animal products to 294.5 from 
295.1, and textile products to 250.1 from 
250.4. 


Farm Products Prices 

The index of Canadian farm products 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
declined 1.1 per cent to 244.1 from 246.8 
in the three-week period March 3 to 
March 24. The animal products index 
moved down 1.8 per cent to 315.5 from 
321.2, and the field products index ad- 
vanced 0.2 per cent to 172.7 from 172.4. 


U.S. Consumer, February 1967 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose in February by one 
tenth of 1 per cent to 114.8 from 114.7 in 
January. A year ago in February the 
index was 111.6. 

Declines were registered in eggs, pork, 
bread, most dairy products and many 
fruits and vegetables. 

The service component of home owner- 
ship continued to rise. Real estate taxes 
(which count in the consumer price index), 
insurance, rent, laundry and domestic 
service, all showed increases. 

Medical care continued to increase, as 
did barber and beauty shop services. 

Apparel prices continued to go up with 
higher prices for spring lines of women’s 
and girls’ coats, and women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes. 

During the 12-months period, three 
fifths of the rise in the consumer price 
index of 2.9 per cent was accounted for by 
services, headed by medical care. Food 
prices in the stores were unchanged, after 
rising and then falling last year and early 
this year, but the price of meals in restau- 
rants was up 5.5 per cent. 


British Retail, January 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan- 
uary 16, 1962=100) was 118.5, at January 
17, 1967, compared with 118.3 at mid- 
December and 114.3 at January 18 a 
year ago. 

Increases in the average prices of bread, 
beef, mutton and lamb, fresh vegetables 
other than tomatoes, and candies and 
chocolates were partly offset by a reduc- 
tion in the average price of eggs. The 
index for the food group as a whole rose 
by one half of 1 per cent to 117.6, com- 
pared with 117.0 in December. 

Housing costs rose by less than one 
half of 1 per cent, and the group index was 
131.3, compared with 130.9 in December. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


TIE nnn 








Percentage Change From 











Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
000’s 
ONLY LELAND bABOUR] BORGES com. .ccticre crcstoctcsecese-teesscecsteses March 18 7,489 + 1.5 + 4.6 
AECL cree eae eeerc tere coe seer eded nee Meat ns toennsognntauoniredinaagasyantinntnacps March 18 7,089 + 1.6 + 3.9 
PAS CICUIEUIS CL cee A ena rte rte pore ak sett crasesesadtesccoeccheauendeacaneneccetsesiess March 18 461 + 5.5 — 3.0 
AN OMeACTICU TUNG mene R Ok ee cae Ase ck nota danse sess snesgitecrncatesseneecnrans March 18 6,628 + 1.3 + 4.4 
A CaO HK CRS ee ee cos AIO Re rs ate ace ios cok wuss Sceaban Dossceuses see March 18 6,110 + 1.4 + 5.5 
INGEWOLKaOS ANOUEGHOM Ml OLE Meetttet sc .525 5. cc cccecs Fern iee cate ccenenonseieens March 18 5,836 + 1.7 + 2.8 
INTEC ON LESS Lina aS DUINOUINS aa ate eter wees csegee ere eerarsecsessnasee ceases March 18 1,034 + 3.9 +13.9 
Emap loyeds Dil batt o brainy Ot Kamerrere gees rssea- es eceverschecsneeeanesee eran aree March 18 219 —10.3 — 6.4 
Cu peaek eh fe Rite ae be OR Est AS Ome nee er er eee March 18 400 + 1.0 +17.3 
PATE Lait (1 Cement ee IN, EEE erence ease ieannese ty toa coma <entgect March 18 64 + 3.2 + 1.6 
EI ORE etre meee eters ee eek caaad snanconnas exneraseany see sno nesnnraesehs March 18 153; + 2.7 +15.9 
VT Aied Ce eer Re OE 2 de rat causes crates cs cnssensaiacedcst March 18 107 + 5.9 +39.0 
Sire ee ee ee MO ME en dasscc coat ronan sicasssseaseossuaeeree> March 18 34 —12.8 — 5.6 
ZENG 1 Sane eer een ey Re Nee coc covccte cesssetseavessusceseacsiootencsetsss March 18 42 — 6.7 +27.3 
Vit] OUR Wy Cr scRAE ESE Chel Om WV Ol Kamen tees ote cee ceceeeueeccsnc sir cosesccesececeresces March 18 362 + 0.8 +14.9 
On temporary layoff up to 30 day ..............c.scecssesecescenterreceeesee conenserenes March 18 38 + 2.7 +46.2 
PNDUSTRIAL BMPLOY MENT (1961 = 100).............:0:.:..scscsccseaccoceaneens December 120.6 — 2.6 + 4.1 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100)... eesseesseneseesee cece ceeeeeee December 121.9 — 2.6 + 2.9 
“TIM TE FTES RAVAN IOIIN Tiseeeot0ecaceco see ig ec edaceG Sua eS aae Hoc ee echone sSonnc eo sanrion a sareeRerrIS Year 1966 194,743 — +32.7 
WMestinedutosthemabourl Once tet: stent scecesceterecscesseccan sts sscceveesweestecses Year 1966 99,210 — +33.7 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SFE e Seat Gel O CK OLLLs mere etre nese cre enencsensSacieses sa sees seaneneccne== March 63 — 6.0 — 30.0 
IN) CONT SMG TS CSTR, THAN OI SEE as pcsevee v nececiocn eI E OO EEE OE CEO ISICON ER REISEED March 16,914 — 80.6 —43.8 
UA CL OME TINETIV ATION cly,S ee meeeneeemeeeetet rete eee ce cnes nese cco sceseetesceveeteze~2-sn-cvon-se March 90,360 — 81.6 —74.5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)........sscess sere eereees December $96.17 — 2.8 + 5.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............cccsccseseseeeecneeeeesseeensenene snes eseenene December $2.31 0.0 + 6.0 
Average hours worked per week (MfQ.)...........:c:::seseesseseseseesesereeeneteetenes December 38.7 — 5.6 — 2.5 
Average weekly wages (fg.)...........:::csssssecseeseerceeceeeseeesecnsnnenessenecesaeas December $89.57 — 5.2 + 3.7 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100)... eeeeseeectenseeeceseesteeeseesen eens March 146.5 + 0.3 + 2.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100) .......... December 106.5 — 5.2 + 0.2 
THenealll TE byeNGbe TACO NON LE cee -ceessucoecoet ence Lecnachee pence ogee Eco aaarEC 000,000. December $2,492 — 2.8 +11.0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average 1949 = 100) on. cececseeseesseece see csesetseeeneseenenenaens cree anes January 271.8 — 1.6 + 3.7 
Manufacturing.........cscccscecssscssssecsssessseesenesecescsesssescesssreneasaenencee sens sees sees January 236.7 =) 3.1 els? 
eS ee ree ans tes oan ene ermeanegnnne stestern ofutbcetes sesaneeee® January 247.4 = 1,8 ++ 
DOU DES a i asecncs ste cane ese csdedeneecossene caseenstoassecsercsvsneasavasze ees January 221,06 — 4.3 + 2.8 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt 
aS ee eR es scat er fac ous daghw dscussas sits sealers akaen sncdisesaeeescoe= February 3,671 — 33.1 — 34.1 
COTPICTL ONS sacs socks es ceseeceneoecizg noe cos-sanennonecesssnitcaiscnrsrnteticssneietaarsnvsysonsienssorere February 7,047 —19.0 —16.8 
Widow COMStTUICtOL ee rsreceeee tresses ese cesececeencneesteex <sesesneees=tenniens-<tsenssesssa=snemers February 64,740 — 5.1 — 33.6 


ee —————————eeom 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Mexico’s Bureau for the Protection 


of Women and Minor Workers 


This article supplements information on 
administrative arrangements, prevailing in 
a number of countries, for the handling of 
questions related to women workers that 
was the subject of the Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. XX, issued in December 1966. 
It is based on an article by Gudelia Gomez 
R. that appeared in Revista Méjicana del 
Trabajo (Mexican Labour Review). 


The Mexican Labour Department’s 
Bureau for the Protection of Women and 
Minor workers has broad responsibilities 
in the fields of social education, the co- 
ordination of social welfare, and labour 
inspection services. It also is in charge 
of the enforcement of legislation applicable 
to working women and minors. Efforts of 
the branch are guided by provisions in 
the Constitution that established the basis 
of policy related to labour affairs in the 
Republic of Mexico. 

The first official groups established to 
deal with working conditions for working 
women and minors were units of research. 
These later became centres devoted to the 
study and evaluation of measures that 
could prevent social injustices. As a result 
of investigations carried out by these 
early agencies, and in keeping with their 
recommendations, a Commission of En- 
quiry into the Working Conditions of 
Women and Children was created in 
February 1936. 

The objectives of the Commission 
were: 

—to investigate the actual working con- 
ditions of women and children in the 
various industrial regions of the coun- 
try, and to collect statistical data on 
their wages; 

—to determine the real differences in wages 
paid to men and women who were 
doing the same work; 

—in situations in which inequality of pay 
for men and women appeared to be 
justified, to propose appropriate meas- 
ures to improve the conditions of 
women’s work, and raise standards to 
the level of those of men’s work; 

—to study the social conditions of women 
workers with family responsibilities and, 
without detriment to their obligations as 
trade union members, to assist them in 
so far as possible to solve their personal 
problems, both social and economic; 
and 

—to study existing safety and health 
regulations in order to ascertain whether 
adequate protection was provided for 
women and minors employed in fac- 
tories and plants. 
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Initially the Commission spent most 
of its time hearing private claims and 
reports regarding the serious problems 
associated with the employment of women 
and children. Then, five years after its 
appointment, the Commission became a 
Bureau that provided greater momentum 
for research and action to improve con- 
ditions. 

One of the first tasks of the Bureau was 
to organize a suitable inspection service. 
On the premise that research and treat- 
ment should complement inspection, a 
small group of social workers was set up 
in the Bureau and given special training 
in the problems of women and minor 
workers. The social workers were to be 
concerned particularly with questions of 
health and welfare in the homes and com- 
munities where the employees lived. 

The labour inspectors, on the other 
hand, were responsible for the enforce- 
ment of legal regulations, especially those 
governing hiring and firing and the 
working conditions of women and children 
in the factories. 

The joint efforts of the social workers 
and the inspectors gave reality to the 
desire of attaining the well-being of the 
workers and their families, and at the 
same time fostered a harmonious relation- 
ship with employers. Guidance was made 
available to youth who were beginning life 
in a new Social atmosphere, very different 
from that in which non-working children 
live. 

Co-ordination of these two aspects of 
the work of the Bureau has progressed 
over the past decade, strengthened by 
further directives issued in 1957 by the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 

These include: 

—study of the socio-economic conditions 
of women and minor workers; 

—the development of suitable educational 
programs for them; 

—informing them and advising them 
regarding their rights and privileges; 

—ensuring the observance of legal regula- 
tions concerning their work; and 

—finding solutions for labour disputes in 
which they become involved. 

The Bureau is charged also with the 
responsibility of establishing protective 
measures that will help to attain a stage 
in which penalties may be applied for 
violation of the laws. International con- 
ventions and recommendations are taken 
into consideration and an effort is made 
to interpret and apply their essential 
meaning. 


New Frontiers 
Continued from page 352 


Two main types of unions exist in the 
white-collar field, according to Dr. Wood. 
One is the specialized white-collar union 
(a craft type) whose jurisdiction covers 
only white-collar employees (e.g., the 
Office Employees’ International Union, 
and the Federation of Technical En- 
gineers). The other type is the industrial 
form of union whose main jurisdiction 
has traditionally been among plant 
workers, but which is now taking white- 
collar employees into their membership 
in separate bargaining units, 

Dr. Wood believes that there are three 
general factors underlying the recent 
expansion in white-collar unionism. These 
are: 

— the number of longer-run changes in the 
office workers’ environment and relative 
position; 

— the short-run “‘frictions’”’ and grievances 
in the personnel field which have often 
sparked organizing activities; and 

— the greater availability and stepped-up 
recruiting activities of unions them- 
selves. 

Among the long-term trends are the 
“explosive growth in white-collar em- 
ployment,” the narrowing of the economic 
gap between white- and_ blue-collar 
workers, and the ‘‘new office,’ with its 
increased scale of operations, mechan- 
ization of work, and the grouping of jobs 
into specialized groups. 

Dr. Wood points out that a new layer 
of university-trained professionals has 
developed in between office staff and 
senior management, thereby reducing 
opportunities for office workers to rise to 
management jobs. 

Concerning the frictions and grievances 
in the personnel field, Dr. Wood pointed 
out that the 60s have seen a large influx 
of youth into the Canadian labour force. 
He believes that a number of management 
and union policies are still geared to the 
30s, and often out of touch with the new 
work force. White-collar personnel po- 
licies, he said, have just not kept pace 
with the growth of white-collar jobs. “‘I 
believe that this ‘generation gap’ is one 
of the factors behind the recent greater 
militancy and restiveness among workers 
in both union and non-union areas.” 

Dr. Wood said that unions are trying 
harder to interest white-collar workers 
in unionism. ‘‘Although this is still on a 
small scale ... there have been more 
drives organized and more resources 
devoted to this field.”” And Dr. Wood 
stresses the greater availability of unions 
as a decisive factor. “It is much easier for 
an employee to join an available union 
actively soliciting his membership than 
to set out on the arduous task of forming 
a new union.” 
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Women’s Bureau 


Graveyard Shift for Women in Quebec Industry 


A report* on night work for women in 
industry has been released by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour to make the study. 

The five members of the committee 
were: Mme Yvette Dussault-Mailloux, 
Judge, Montreal Welfare Court; Dr. 
Georgette Gélinas, Medical Officer, Ville 
St. Laurent; Louisette Coté, Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Catholique, Québec; Prof. M. 
Jean-Paul Deschénes, faculty of social 
science, Laval University; and M. Jean 
Sirois, Industrial Relations Director, 
Dominion Textiles Ltd. 


The committee first examined existing 
night-work legislation in the Canadian 
provinces, in the United States and in 
several European countries. Published re- 
ports on the subject by interested govern- 
ments and international organizations 
were studied, together with 32 individual 
briefs from interested companies, associa- 
tions and the general public. Wanting to 
examine health and safety provision, com- 
mittee members visited plants employing 
night workers, and were free to talk with 
employees and to ask questions. 


Night Shift Restrictions 


The committee found that, in Canada, 
there are no existing restrictions on night 
shifts for women over 18 years of age 
who work in industrial establishments in 
five provinces—British Columbia, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. In four prov- 
inces—Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Ontario—the committee found that 
night work is regulated by permit from the 
Ministers of Labour. Quebec is the only 
province in which the third shift is pro- 
hibited by law. 


*Report by the committee appointed to 
study night work for women in industry. 
January 1966, Province of Quebec (Available 
only in French). 
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Would night work isolate women from 
society ? Would children suffer as a result 
of the mother’s absence during the night ? 
Would women night workers in industry 
be exposed to substantial moral dangers ? 
These were questions the committee set 
out to answer. Several conclusions were 
reached: 

(1) A woman working the second shift, 
from 3 p.m. to 10 or 11 p.m., would be at 
a greater disadvantage from the point of 
view of social isolation than if she worked 
the third shift. 

(2) Night work for mothers of pre- 
schoolers would not be very practical, 
because some kind of morning day-care 
assistance would be required while the 
mother slept. Nevertheless, a mother 
working on the third shift would not be 
absent from her children any longer 
during their waking hours than if she 
worked on the second shift. 

(3) For school-age children, the moth- 
er’s presence after 4 p.m. is most important 
for the supervision of homework and 
meals. A mother working the regular day 
shift would be away for part of this time, 
and would definitely be absent if she 
worked the second shift. Supervision of 
adolescents could not be more adequately 
handled by mothers working the second 
shift than by those working the third 
shift. 

(4) A mother of young children should 
not be forced to take gainful employment 
outside the home. Society’s objectives 
should be directed to creating conditions 
where the father could earn enough to 
maintain the family. 

(5) Moral dangers, to which night 
workers in industry might be exposed, 
were no greater than those encountered 
by night workers in the service industries. 
Thé solution lies not in prohibiting night 
work, but in improving conditions by 
providing safe transportation for the re- 
turn home. 

Night work for women in industry 


presents special problems, and should by 
considered only as an exceptional measure 
to be regulated by permit from the 
Minister of Labour. Granting of the 
permit should be contingent on proving, 
to the satisfaction of the Minister, the 
need for a third shift, and on the readiness 
of the employer to respect regulations 
regarding age, supervision, first aid, hours 
of work, meals and rest periods, remune- 
ration, and transportation requirements. 
The permit should be posted in full view 
of all employees, and it should be made 
clear that failure to comply with specified 
conditions would result in the permits 
being revoked. 

An over-all examination of women’s 
role in the labour force should be initiated, 
the committee recommended. 

The J.O.C. representative attached a 
minority report strongly opposing the 
granting of permits authorizing night 
work in industry. The dissenting report 
condemned the conclusions reached by 
the committee, criticized the terms of 
reference as being severely limiting, and 
said that false conclusions were reached 
because the workers were not adequately 
consulted. It expressed skepticism about 
the observance of regulation and permits, 
and enumerated possible detrimental ef- 
fects on the grounds of health and social 
aspects. The report concluded that, if 
night work was necessary for the economic 
welfare of the province and in order to 
attract industry, the same results might be 
accomplished through more favourable 
taxation and customs policies, rather than 
through subsidization of industry with 
“‘cheap labour.”’ 

In line with the committee’s recom- 
mendations, and the position taken by 
organized labour, the minority report also 
recommended a general inquiry into all 
aspects affecting women workers, and 
urged that the Government refrain from 
making any decision until the results of 
the study were received and evaluated. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Unlimited Skills Inc. 


A unique Canadian enterprise whose profits can 


be measured in human progress and happiness 


although financial gains are modest 


The autumn 1966 issue of Northern 
Circuit, published by Northern Electric 
Company, carries an account of a most 
unusual Montreal company: Unlimited 
Skills Inc. The financial statement shows 
a modest profit. Its true gains, however, 
are in the personal satisfactions, human 
growth and happiness that it brings to 
its employees. It actually encourages them 
to move on to better paying jobs in other 
industries, and saves thousands of dollars 
in public welfare payments. 


Unlimited Skills is the result of one 
man’s dream. Harry Ward, a paraplegic 
as a result of wounds received while 
serving as a platoon commander with 
the Third Division in Europe during 
World War II, resolved to devote his life 
to helping his fellow paraplegics and other 
handicapped persons. 


Following his release from the armed 
forces, he became a founding member of 
the Canadian Paraplegic Association. As 
secretary-treasurer of the association, he 
became well acquainted with the problems 
confronting paraplegics in finding em- 
ployment, and this led him to consider 
ways of helping. Among other ideas, he 
began to look into the possibility of 
forming a small company where handi- 
capped persons could be employed on 
electrical and mechanical assembly, light 
machine work, packaging, collating and 
direct mailing work contracted out by 
other industrial concerns. 


He had no difficulty in proving to a 
group of public-minded businessmen the 
need for such an organization. At that 
time, statistics showed that there were 300 
paraplegics in Montreal alone, and many 
more persons with other kinds of dis- 
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abilities. Fifty per cent of these were 
unskilled, and many of them lived isolated 
lives cut off from_all social contacts and 
with little or no financial resources. 


Small Start 


The company began operation with 
five handicapped workers in leased pre- 
mises on Montreal’s St. Zotique Street. 
It now has 70 employees and operates two 
workshops: one on Port Royal West in 
Montreal, and the other in the suburb 
of Verdun. The two shops have a total 
floor space of 17,000 square feet and an an- 
nual sales volume of more than $215,000. 

The workers suffer from a wide variety 
of disabling conditions. Besides paraple- 
gics, there are amputees and persons who 
have had polio or who suffer from mul- 
tiple sclerosis or muscular dystrophy. They 
also include mentally retarded persons 
and those with other disabilities. 

Unlimited Skills Inc. serves three pur- 
poses: 

—it provides training and employment for 
disabled persons; 

—it proves to industry that many disabled 
persons are capable of keeping pace 
with other industrial workers; and 

—it enables handicapped persons to earn 
their own living so that they are not 
dependent on charity or public welfare. 


Industry Conditions 


Unlimited Skills Incorporated is not a 
sheltered workshop; working conditions 
are similar to those in industry The 
employees work a full day and are re- 
sponsible for getting themselves to and 
from work. They receive standard rates 
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of pay and, through an incentive program, 
share in the profits of the company. The 
great difference between this company 
and others is that, whereas other com- 
panies have the work and must go to the 
labour market for workers to do it, 
Unlimited Skills Incorporated has the 
employees, but must look to other in- 
dustries to provide the work. 

When one begins to look at the indi- 
viduals who have benefited from the op- 
portunities provided by Unlimited Skills, 
the real value of the enterprise begins to 
emerge. One young man became a para- 
plegic at the age of 17 as the result of a 
bullet wound, and subsequently became 
despondent and discouraged. He lost 
interest in practically everything, and 
officials at the Rehabilitation Centre where 
he was treated despaired in their efforts 
to help him. When physically well enough, 
he was referred to Unlimited Skills. 

He was first assigned to do light bench 
work, but progressed very slowly. Grad- 
ually, however, a change began to take 
place. He learned to laugh and joke again 
and became interested in his work. He 
enthusiastically undertook more challeng- 
ing assignments, each of which he handled 
capably. He is no longer with Unlimited 
Skills, but working at a higher paying 
job in another industry and is doing very 
well there. 

The monetary gains of this unusual 
company may not be high, but who can 
calculate the gains in human dignity and 
happiness ? Harry Ward, who served his 
country so faithfully in war, has, in peace, 
opened a door to opportunity for his 
disabled comrades and other handicapped 
citizens to play their part in the economic 
life of Canada. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Vehicles of Communication 


The word “grievance” is seldom heard in 
the St. Lawrence Cement Co. at Clarkson, 
Ont. In the plant’s 10!4-year history, 
there has not been one. During the 
period, a joint labour-management con- 
sultation committee has been operating 
at the plant. 

Gunther Heym, President of Local 366, 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Work- 
ers’ International Union, which represents 
the 105 employees, says problems are 
brought to a head and solved by a 
committee spirit of ‘‘goodwill’” and “com- 
mon sense.” Donald Griese, Superin- 
tendent of Industrial Relations, sees the 
committee as a vehicle of communication 
that solves problems and sustains morale. 

The company helps new Canadians on 
the payroll to improve their English. It 
pays three quarters of the cost of success- 
fully completed language courses, and 
offers the same financial aid to workers 
who take job-related night courses. 

Three in-plant committees are geared to 
maintain liaison between management and 
employees: 

-labour and production problems are 
discussed at twice-monthly meetings of 
the labour-management committee; 

—management meets with supervisors and 
lead hands six times yearly; and 

—a safety committee meets monthly. 


TWO-WAY STREET 


‘*The whole process set the stage for the 
‘two-way street’ of employee-management 
co-operation...” said Linton E. Love, 
general manager of Midland Industries 
Ltd., who recently described the growth 
of a labour-management committee at 
the Midland, Ont., plant. 

When the committee was formed in 
1962, meetings were mainly an occasion 
“to blow off steam against management,” 
Mr. Love recalled. But gradually there was 
*‘a change of emphasis’ at the meetings, 
and ‘‘constructive ideas” began to emerge. 

The plant, which makes plastic products, 
has 165 hourly-paid employees, members 
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of Local 1476, Textile Workers’ Union of 
America. 

Local union chief Frank Murphy echoes 
management’s enthusiasm. Meetings offer 
the opportunity to “thrash out our argu- 
ments and get things settled,’ he says. 
“With our joint committee we are able to 
get things solved before they grow.” 

Mr. Love believes that his plant has 
licked problems of communications that 
have been “‘haunting industry—for many 
years.” Through employee-management 
sessions, employees learned the “‘whys”’ 
and “hows” of management thinking; 
and management became more familiar 
with employee problems. 

A monthly newsletter, ‘‘Plasticos” gives 
employees information about what was 
said and done at committee meetings. 
Thus, employees are aware when manage- 
ment is unable to answer a question 
immediately. Management is kept “‘on its 
toes” to find an answer by the next 
meeting. 


WE HAVE NO SECRETS 


Another Midland, Ont., plant where 
communication is encouraged is that of 
Kindred Industries Ltd., makers of steel 
kitchen products. 

““We have no secrets,”’ declares produc- 
tion manager Herb de Jong, who sits on 
the plant’s two major labour-management 
committees. Six union representatives and 
two from management form a joint union- 


management consultation committee. 
They discuss work problems at monthly 
meetings, 


The ‘“‘stewards’ committee”’ includes six 
stewards, Union President Ron Sauveé 
and two representatives from manage- 
ment. It meets once a month to deal with 
union matters. By this means, labour and 
management at Kindred Industries have 
been free of formal grievances since the 
plant was opened in 1962. 

Mr. Sauvé says the committees are 
effective because both sides adhere to the 
policy of opening up and talking over 
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their problems. “‘We’ve always managed 
to solve our problems,”’ he says in support 
of the free-discussion policy. 


According to Mr. de Jong, the plant 
could have suffered ‘‘considerable’’ losses, 
had not management and workers been 
willing to discuss problems. Such meetings 
have “‘saved management from making 
mistakes,’’ he says. 


When Kindred Industries, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Kitchen Installations 
Ltd., opened at Midland, it was necessary 
to train new employees. It was also 
necessary to create an atmosphere of 
trust—and this was done by forming a 
joint discussion committee as a meeting 
ground between employees and manage- 
ment. 


The 100 hourly-paid workers in the 
Midland plant are represented by Local 
30, Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association. 


More manpower for 
Consultation Branch 


The Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour is putting more representatives in 
the field. Their number is being doubled 
from nine to 18, and they will be based in 
14 cities across Canada. 


“It’s part of a progressive program to 
assist labour and management in meeting 
the complex problems of this technological 
age,’ said Assistant Director Kenneth 
DeWitt. 


As well, three LMC representatives 
have been promoted to regional super- 
visors: A. C. Candline, Western Region; 
J. G. Seguin, Eastern Region; and S. J. 
Walton, Central Region. Combined, the 
three regional heads bring 56 years of 
government LMC experience to their jobs. 


Under the re-organization, LMC offices 
will answer to regional headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Ottawa or Toronto. 
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Older Workers 


Job Redesign For 


Older Workers in Sweden 


Prof. Sven Forssman, Medical Expert 
of the Swedish Employers’ Confederation 
presented an interesting report to the 
International Management Seminar held 
in London, England, in October 1964. 
This report was published later by the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Directorate 
of OECD. 

Prof. Forssman stated that, in 1950, the 
Swedish Employers’ Confederation real- 
ized that, in the ensuing 10 to 20 years, 
the number of older employees would 
increase so much that special problems of 
adjustment to work, impairment of health, 
and reduced working capacity would re- 
quire preventive measures such as job 
redesign, retraining and replacement. 
Many studies on older people had been 
carried out previously in Sweden, but 
these had dealt mostly with retired per- 
sonnel, often those with chronic diseases 
and in need of hospital or other institu- 
tional care. 

Accordingly, a study was instituted by 
the Industrial Health Section of the 
Swedish Employers’ Confederation in eight 
Swedish industries with good health serv- 
ices. The study was designed to obtain 
information on the health, working capa- 
city, productivity, salary and absenteeism 
of employees about five years below 
retiring age. 

Impairment of Health 

The study showed that the frequency 
of impairment of health increased with 
age, and that the main reasons for im- 
pairment of health among older employees 
were diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, and of the bones, joints and 
muscles. With the co-operation of an 
interested management and the availability 
of an industrial health service, however, 
it was in most cases possible to place or 
replace the older employees so that the 
demands of the job would fit their reduced 
working capacity. Additional studies were 
made to investigate psychological and 
mental capacity in relation to the age 
of the working population. 
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A joint committee was set up in 1958 by 
the State Employment Service, the Swedish 
Employers’ Confederation, the Federa- 
tion of Labour Unions, and the Central 
Organization of Salaried Employees. This 
committee carried out a study on the 
aging labour force of Sweden. The study 
covered statistics on age distribution in 
different occupations, labour turnover, 
unemployment, and it also included in- 
terviews with personnel officers concern- 
ing company attitudes toward aging em- 
ployees. 


Adjustment Difficulties 


The findings showed that many in- 
dustries had experienced difficulties in 
adjusting older employees to work. The 
main difficulties appeared to be related to 
a reduced capacity to work at high speed, 
to learn new methods and to adjust to 
new working conditions. On the credit 
side, however, many industries stressed 
the positive aspects of older workers— 
loyalty, responsibility, experience and low 
labour turnover. 


During the past 10 to 15 years, mech- 
anization and rationalization have gradual- 
ly increased production in many industries 
in Sweden, but at the same time have 
reduced the need for manual labour. To 
meet these problems, employers slowed 
down or even ceased the hiring of new 
employees, often for a period of several 
years, in order to avoid dismissing skilled 
long-term workers. As a result, the aver- 
age age of employees in Swedish industry 
has gradually risen, until in one machine 
industry in 1962, it was 55 years. In 
many industries, it was necessary to re- 
place and sometimes retrain older em- 
ployees, and to try to redesign jobs to 
fit them. 


In most industries, personnel officers 
and production engineers, in close co- 
ordination with industrial health services, 
were able to achieve a good adjustment 
to work through replacement. 
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““A common handicap of the older 
worker,” says Prof. Forssman, “‘was found 
to be the reduced capacity to work at 
high speed. Many older workers also had 
Several minor handicaps for medical rea- 
sons. Application of the principles of 
ergonomics—adjusting work to man—is 
then of great value to the aging worker, 
as they reduce the workload when he is 
working close to his maximum capacity. 
Adjusting the working position, lighting 
and air temperature and humidity ... are 
of value especially to the older worker, 
even if this adjustment were a general 
human approach and the job not specially 
redesigned for the older worker.”’ 


In 1963, the Industrial Council for 
Social and Economic Studies, in close 
co-operation with employers, unions and 
the State Employment Service, organized 
a seminar on the problems of the aging 
working population in Sweden. These 
problems were discussed from statistical, 
financial, medical, psychological and so- 
ciological points of view as well as from 
those of management and unions. 


Ergonomics, by generally improving 
the adjustment of work to man, had been 
of value—but its practice was limited. 
The seminar showed that several indus- 
tries had reserved special jobs for older 
handicapped workers and had been able 
to get good adjustment. The use of 
training methods, especially for older 
employees, has not yet been tried, but 
experiences in the United Kingdom have 
been followed with interest. 


Prof. Forssman concludes: ‘““One may 
say that the attitude of employers and 
their organizations to the adjustment of 
the aging employee has on the whole 
been positive. . . . The problems of ad- 
justing the older employee have mainly 
been solved through replacement in the 
individual industry in co-operation be- 
tween management, personnel officers, 
supervisors and available industrial phy- 
sicians.”’ 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Betore the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during March. The 
Board granted one application for certifi- 
cation and one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month, the 
Board received 11 applications for certifi- 
cation and allowed the withdrawal of one 
such application. The Board also received 
one request for a review of an earlier 
decision. 


Application for Certification Granted 


United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees employed in 
various classifications by the Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd. at Flin 
Flon and Snow Lake, Man. The newly 
certified bargaining agent replaced an 
incumbent, the Flin Flon Base Metal 
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Workers’ Federal Union 172 (CLC), with 
the latter’s concurrence. Six craft unions 
having bargaining rights for other units of 
the respondent’s employees participated 
as interested parties in a hearing before 
the Board. 


Application for Revocation Granted 


Bernard Doherty, applicant, Mac- 
Cosham Van Lines Limited, Kingston, 
Ont., respondent, and General Truck 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


Drivers’ Union Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent (L.G., Apr., p. 247). The 
application was for revocation of the 
Board’s order, dated July 12, 1961, 
certifying the respondent union as bar- 
gaining agent on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
MacCosham Van Lines Limited and 
working in and out of Kingston, Ont. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Grand International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, on behalf of a 
system-wide unit of firemen, helpers and 
hostlers employed by Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
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provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 


made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Repre- 
sentation Branch are in Ottawa. 
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2. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 2736, on 
behalf of a unit of millwrights employed 
at Whitehorse, Y. T., by G. M. Gest Con- 
tractors Limited, Calgary, Alta. (Investig- 
ating Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of mail- 
truck drivers employed by Transol Inc., 
Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115 on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Humphrey Construction 
Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C., employed 
at Clinton Creek, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

5. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of CTV Television 
Network Limited, Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

6. Syndicat National des Debardeurs des 


quais de Baie-Comeau (CSN) on behalf of 
a unit of employees at Baie-Comeau, 
employed by Terminus Maritime Inc., 
Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). ; 

7. Syndicat General de la Radio CSN 
(CKLM) on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Radio Laval Inc., Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. International Association of Mach- 
inists and Aerospace Workers, Lodge 
No. 692, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Humphrey Construction Ltd., North 
Vancouver, B.C., employed at Clinton 
Creek, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

9. Tunnel and Rockworkers’ Union, 
Local 168, Labourers’ International Union 
of North America on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Humphrey Construction 
Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C., employed 
at Clinton Creek, Y.T. (Investigating 
Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

10. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees employed at Station 


CJOH-TV by Bushnell T.V. Co. Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. F, 
Tulloch). 

11. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bristol 


“Aerospace Limited, Rockwood, Man. 


(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Association des employés du Transport 
ad’ Anjou Inc., applicant, and Transport 
d’Anjou Inc., Riviere-du-Loup, Que., 
respondent (L. G., Apr., p. 246). 


Request for Review Received 

The Board received a request from the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers for review of 
the Board’s decision of July 27, 1964 (as 
amended by the Board’s order dated 
September 21, 1964) covering certain em- 
ployees of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority employed on the Twinning 
Project, Welland Ship Canal, St. Catha- 
rines, Ont. (L. G. 1964, p. 797). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Grenier Express Inc., Shawinigan, 
Que., and Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
and Local 802, Yellowknife and District 
Miners’ Union, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) 
(Conciliation Officer: J. D. Meredith). 

3. Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

4. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
and Lodge 764, International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Canadian Lake Carriers’ Negotiating 
Committee (25 companies) and Seafarers’ 
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By the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


International Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

7. Sutcliffe Shipping Co. Ltd., Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

8. Porter Shipping Ltd., Toronto, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. Norlake Steamships Co. Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act involving the administrative sery- 
ices of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
CB. Poinen: 

10. Holden Sand & Gravel Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. EI 
Poirier). 

11. Westdale Shipping Limited, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

12. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, 
and Local 1145, United Packinghouse, 
Food & Allied Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

13. Quebec Cartier Mining Company, 
Port Cartier, Que., and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

14. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and local 201, United 
Packinghouse, Food & Allied Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

15. McAllister Towing Ltd., Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
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Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
Poirier). 

16. McAllister-Pyke Salvage Ltd., Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

17. Air Canada, and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

18. Cargill Grain Company Limited, 
Baie Comeau, Que., and National Syndi- 
cate of Employees of Cargill Grain Com- 
pany Limited (CNTUV) (Conciliation Offi- 
Ber: C, E. Poirier). 


Gr. 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Lim- 
ited, Clinton Creek, Y.T., and Local 564, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) (Conciliation 
Officer: J. D. Meredith) (L.G., May, p. 
310). 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Local 938, Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: A. E. Koppel) (L. G., May, p. 
310). 

3. National Harbours Board (Quebec 
harbour police) and Public Service Al- 
liance of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier) (L. G., May, p 310). 

4. National Harbours Board, and Pub- 
lic Service Alliance of Canada (Prescott 
elevator group) (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L. G., May, p. 310). 

5. Central Truck Lines Limited, North 
Bay, Ont., and Local 938, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: S. E. Emmerson) 
(L. G., May, p. 310). 

6. National Harbours Board, Van- 
couver, and Vancouver Harbour Em- 
ployees’ Association, Local 517, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (L. G., March, p. 191). 

7. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., and Locals 1039 and 1764, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, Saint 
John, N.B. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove) (L. G., Jan., p. 41). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in January to 
deal with a dispute between McCabe 
Grain Company, Edmonton, Alta., and 
Local 987, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (L. G., Apr., p. 
248) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of Roy A. Gallagher, 
Q. C., Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. 
Gallagher was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the board, 
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company nominee D. C. McDonald of 
Edmonton, and union nominee Ross T. G. 
McBain of Calgary. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with a dispute between National 
Harbours Board and National Syndicate 
of Employees of the Port of Montreal 
(CNTU) (L. G., May, p. 310) was fully 
constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge Paul Hurteau 
of Montreal, as Chairman. Judge Hurteau 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee Jean Massicotte, Q.C., 
and union nominee Jean-Robert Gauthier, 
c.r.i., both of Montreal. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In February 


During February, the Department of 
Labour prepared 219 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, and certain services. In the same 
period, 178 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. In addition, 100 contracts 
containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, The St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority and the Depart- 
ments of Defence Production, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in February for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
CMHC 2; $ 18,955.70 
DDP oA hy! 743 926.00 
RCMP 6 31,556.10 
DOT bs 9,543.15 


During February, the sum of $3,665.76 
was collected from 10 contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as 
a result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 116 
workers concerned. 


Board Report Received 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(Dining Car Service Employees) (L. G., 
Jat De 41), 


Strike Action After Board Procedure 


CHAB Ltd., (CHAB-TV) Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (L. G., 
May, p. 310). 


Settlement After Further Mediation 


United Press International of Canada, 
Ltd., and The Canadian Wire Service 
Guild, Local 213, American Newspaper 
Guild (L. G., Jan., p. 42) (Mediator: 
Ge Poirier). 





Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On January 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,227,076 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1966. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 346,294, an increase of 431 
since December 31, 1966. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 10,773 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 8,066 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 916 were miscel- 
laneous investigations. Theremaining 1,791 
were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false state- 
ments to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 375 cases, 
143 against employers and 232 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 675.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in January totalled 
$38,399,278.92 compared with $35,960,- 
792.27 in December 1966 and $36,064,- 
001.38 in January 1966. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $41,- 
382,511.33 compared with $22,426,912.51 
in December 1966 and $35,910,149.73 in 
January 1966. 

The balance in the Fund on January 31 
was $284,029,253.84. On December 31, 
1966 it was $287,012,486.25; and on 
January 31, 1966 it was $161,919,787.01. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 


investigations conducted during this period. 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada has ruled that direct appeal 
to that Court from a decision of the Labour Relations Board 


is not permissible 


The Alberta Supreme Court has ruled that a certification 
order issued by the Canada Labour Relations Board is not 


subject to review on certiorari 


On March 14, 1966 the Supreme Court 
of Canada ruled that a decision of a 
provincial Labour Relations Board ren- 
dered final by legislation cannot be ap- 
pealed directly to the Supreme Court of 
Canada with leave of that Court pursuant 
to Sec. 41(1) of the Supreme Court Act. 


Summary of Facts 

The company, J. R. Théberge Ltée, 
applied to the Supreme Court of Canada 
for leave to appeal to that Court from a 
decision of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board of September 14, 1965. The unusual 
thing about this case was that the decision 
in question had not been previously 
submitted to a Court of Justice in the 
Province of Quebec or to a Judge thereof. 


Company’s Submission 

The issue before the Court was whether 
the Supreme Court of Canada has juris- 
dication to entertain such an application 
and to deal with it on its merits. The 
company admitted that the provisions of 
Chapter VII of the Quebec Labour Code 
prohibit recourse to the Courts in respect 
of the acts, proceedings, and decisions of 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board acting 
in the performance of its functions. It 
was argued, however, that the order of 
the Board represented the decision of the 
highest court of last resort in the Province, 
thus giving the Supreme Court jurisdiction 
under Sec. 41(1) of the Supreme Court Act 
to consider the application and to deal 
with it on the merits. 
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Sec. 41(1) of the Supreme Court Act 
reads as follows: 

Subject to Subsec. (3), an appeal lies to 
the Supreme Court with leave of that 
Court from any final or other judgment 
of the highest court of final resort in a 
province, or a judge thereof, in which 
judgment can be had in the particular 
case sought to be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, whether or not leave to 
appeal to the Supreme Court has been 
refused by any other Court. 


Not a Court of Justice 

In rendering the judgment of the Court, 
Mr. Justice Fauteux noted that the deci- 
sion from which an appeal lies by virtue 
of this section must be the decision of 
ad va. COULtH. Ora judge thereota 
These expressions are the same as those 
appearing in the language of the other 
sections dealing with the general appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
grouped along with Sec. 41(1) under the 
heading ‘‘Appellate Jurisdiction’? in the 
Act, 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Fauteux, 
there is no reason to assign to these 
expressions, in the context of Sec. 41(1), a 
meaning different from the only possible 
meaning which has always been ascribed 
to them—namely, Court of Justice, and 
Judges of a Court of Justice—and this 
does not include administrative tribunals 
or the members comprising an administra- 
tive tribunal or body. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux referred also to the 


By the Legislation Branch 


origins of the present Sec. 41. By Sec. 2 
of an Act to amend the Supreme Court 
Act, 1949, Parliament broadened con- 
siderably the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court by adopting the language of Sec. 
41(1); and by Sec. 3 of the same Act, 
appeals to the Privy Council were abol- 
ished. 

By abolishing appeals to the Judicial 
Committee, the Supreme Court became 
the Court of final resort, and Parliament 
conferred upon the Supreme Court of 
Canada some of the appeal jurisdiction 
previously exercised by the Judicial Com- 
mittee. The general appellate jurisdiction 
of the Privy Council, however, was exer- 
cised with respect to decisions of the 
Judiciary, and not with respect to deci- 
sions of the Executive or of administrative 
bodies. 


Nature of the Board 

Summarizing his views, Mr. Justice 
Fauteux stated that the expression “... 
court...orajudge thereof. . .”’ as used in 
Sec. 41(1) as well as in the sections with 
which it appears under the heading ‘‘Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction” in the Supreme Court 
Act, means the Courts and the Judges 
comprising that branch of government 
represented by the Judiciary. Not included 
are administrative bodies such as adminis- 
trative boards, professional associations 
and their disciplinary committees, not- 
withstanding the fact that certain judicial 
functions may be accorded to them purely 
as a necessary complement or accessory 
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in the execution of their administrative 

functions. 

He stated that the Labour Relations 
Board is one of these administrative 
bodies. There is no provision in the 
~ Quebec Labour Code which requires, as a 
_ qualification, that any one of the persons 

forming the Board shall be a lawyer. The 

provisions of the Labour Code stipulate 
|) that: 

—sessions of the Board will be presided 
over by the president or by one of the 
vice-presidents; 

—members representing the employers, 

and those representing the employees 
must sit in equal number; 

_-several sessions of the Board may be 

held simultaneously; 

_—a quorum shall comprise three members, 
one of whom shall be the president, 
or one of the vice-presidents, together 
with a member representing the em- 
ployers and another representing the 

employees; 

_-the Board and its members shall have all 
the powers, immunities and privileges 
of Commissioners appointed pursuant 
to the Public Inquiry Commission Act; 
and 

--the Board may, with cause, amend or 
revoke any decision, order, or certificate 
that it may issue. 

Jurisdiction Lacking 

| In these provisions, as in those dealing 

with the powers of the Board and its 

members, the traditional characteristics 
of administrative bodies established to 

“promote industrial peace can be recog- 

nized; but the characteristics of Courts of 

Justice, or of Judges of Courts of Justice 

_as envisaged by Sec. 41(1) of the Supreme 

Court Act, cannot be found. 

_ Further, Mr. Justice Fauteux added, 

the Quebec Courts of Justice Act does 

not make any mention of the Labour 

Relations Board in the list of Courts 

having jurisdiction in the Province. 

This reasoning led him to the con- 
clusion that the Supreme Court of Canada 
has no jurisdiction to hear, and conse- 

quently to allow, a direct appeal from a 

decision of the Labour Relations Board. 

This conclusion, however, would not rule 

out an appeal from a judgment of a Court 

within the meaning of Sec. 41(1), or of one 
of its judges, concerning a decision of the 

Labour Relations Board. 


Application Dismissed 

The Supreme Court of Canada, in a 
unanimous decision, dismissed the com- 
_pany’s application to allow a direct appeal 
to that Court from a decision of the 
Labour Relations Board. J. R. Théberge 
Ltée v. Le Syndicat National des Em- 
ployés de L’? Aluminum D’ Arvida Inc. (1966) 
mS D.L.R. (2nd) Part 8, P. 764; 66 
me L.L.C., para 14, 131. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ALBERTA SUPREME COURT 


On March 3, 1967 Mr. Justice Riley 
of the Alberta Supreme Court, in dis- 
missing an application for certiorari to 
quash a certification order issued by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, ruled 
that determination by the Board of the 
employer and employee relationship is 
within exclusive jurisdiction of the Board 
and not open to review by the Court. 


Summary of Facts 


On February 2, 1966 the Canada Labour 
Relations Board conducted a hearing on 
the application for certification by Truck- 
ers, Cartagemen, Construction and Build- 
ing Material Employees, Local 362, and 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, for a 
group of employees of Midland Superior 
Express Ltd., described in part as ‘“‘line 
drivers, spare drivers, leased equipment 
operators classified as line drivers and 
spare drivers.’ On May 11, 1966 the 
Board certified Locals 979 and 362 as a 
bargaining agent of the employees in 
question. Following this decision, the 
company applied for certiorari to quash 
the Board’s decision. 


Employer — Employee Relationships 


Mr Justice Riley stated in his reasons 
for judgment that the issue before the 
Court was one of the identity of the 
employer and employee relationship. The 
company alleged that the employees in 
question were not really the company’s 
employees; the company hired independ- 
ent trucker-contractors and these were 
hiring their own employees. 

Mr. Justice Riley was of the opinion 
that, in law, the employees in question 
were not those of Midland Superior 
Express Limited. He was, however, bound 
to follow a statement made by Mr Justice 
Judson of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in Labour Relations Board et al v. Traders 
Service Ltd. (L.G. 1959, p. 58): 

There is no difference in principal 
between a determination of the capacity 
in which a person is employed, and a 
determination of the question of the 
relation of the employer and employee. 
Neither question is a collateral issue. 
There are no two issues here before 
the Board, the first whether the man is 
an employer and the second whether 
he is the employer of a particular 
employee. The issue is a single one and 
entirely within the Board’s jurisdiction. 
It was for the Board, and for the Board 
alone, to make the finding on the one 
issue, and this finding is not open to 
review by the Court. 

Mr. Justice Judson said that the issue 
of whether or not a man is the employer 


of a particular employee is a question 
of fact. 

Mr. Justice Riley noted that, in the 
case at bar, there was evidence that the 
company had complete control over the 
choice of drivers, made all assignments, 
did all the dispatching, assigned the routes, 
disciplined or reprimanded the drivers, 
and dismissed any recalcitrant driver. 
In his view, however, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board might have been wrong 
in deciding that the line drivers were 
employees of Midland Superior Express 
Limited, within the meaning of and for the 
purposes of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. But he could 
not correct that error on certiorari, as he 
was bound to follow the principle of 
law laid down by Mr. Justice Judson in 
the Traders Service case. 


Application Refused 

The Court refused the application for 
certiorari and upheld the certification 
order. Midland Superior Express Limited 
vy. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction and 
Building Material Employees, Local 362, 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America. Alberta 
Supreme Court, March 3, 1967, (un- 
reported). 


New magazine issued 
for high school students 


A new magazine for Canadian high 
school students called Science Affairs, 
published in Montreal for the Youth 
Science Foundation, is directed toward: 
—stimulating an interest among high school 

science students in continuing their 

studies through university and beyond; 
—encouraging Canadian scientists to seek 
employment in Canada; and 
fostering a wider and more enlightened 
interest in scientific subjects. 

One of the contributors to the first 
issue, Miss Dorothy Harper, who is in 
charge of a group of analytical scientists 
studying chemical compounds and struc- 
tures at Domtar’s new research laboratory 
at Senneville, Que., says, ‘‘The traditional 
horizons of science are changing. New 
fields, such as biophysics, biochemistry 
and geophysics, are opening up and are 
creating unlimited opportunities for 
women scientists.” 

Miss Harper is chairman of the Mont- 
real section of the Canadian Association 
of Applied Spectroscopy and is helping 
to organize an international conference 
on spectroscopy to be held at Carleton 
University, Ottawa, in June 1967. 

For further information, write: Science 
Affairs, 1255 University Street, Room 224, 
Montreal 2, Que. 
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Recent Regulations 


Under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia has raised the minimum wages of 
employees in offices, shops and manufacturing 


Ontario has issued new safety rules for complex falsework 


on construction projects 


In British Columbia, new minimum 
wage orders for office workers and em- 
ployees in the mercantile and manufac- 
turing industries have increased the 
minimum wage from $1 to $1.10 an hour, 
effective May 1, with provision for a 
further increase to $1.25 an hour on 
November 1. 

Ontario has amended regulations under 
the Construction Safety Act establishing 
new requirements with respect to the 
design and erection of multi-tiered false- 
work on construction projects. 

In Alberta the first regulations under 
the Pension Benefits Act have been issued. 

Other new regulations dealt with private 
vocational schools in Quebec, hairdressers 
and hairdressing schools in Ontario, and 
apprentices in the sheet metal mechanics 
trade in Alberta. 


ALBERTA 


Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, apprenticeship regulations 
for the sheet metal mechanics trade have 
been re-issued with a few changes. The 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen is now 
one to two instead of one to three. 

The minimum wage now payable for 
registered employment prior to first year 
technical training is 50 per cent of the 
prevailing journeyman’s wage. This rate 
must be increased to 60 per cent after 
successful completion of first year tech- 
nical training, with increases to 70 per 
cent, 80 per cent and 90 per cent after the 
apprentice passes each additional year of 
training. 


Pension Benefits Act, 1966 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Alberta Pension Benefits Act were 
published on January 14. They went into 
force on January 1, as did the Act. 

The Act, which is similar to the pension 
benefits legislation in effect in Ontario and 
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Quebec, is designed to protect members of 
private pension plans by ensuring that the 
plans are solvent and that members are 
supplied with adequate information about 
the plan, and to provide for the portability 
of pension rights when employees change 
jobs. 

The regulations stipulate that every 
pension plan submitted for registration 
must include a provision for funding 
which “‘will set forth the obligation of the 
employer to contribute both in respect of 
the current service cost of the plan and in 
respect of any initial unfunded liabilities 
and experience deficiencies.’’ The regula- 
tions define the different kinds of liability 
that may arise ina plan, and the maximum 
time in which such liabilities must be 
liquidated by the employer. The regulations 
also specify the classes of investments and 
loans in which pension fund money may 
be invested. 

A conflict-of-interest clause is included, 
disqualifying certain persons from re- 
ceiving loans from the funds of a pension 
plan or from receiving, either directly or 
indirectly, any fees or other benefits on 
account of transactions of the fund. 

Other matters dealt with in the regula- 
tions include discontinuance of plans, 
calculation of annuity, and transfer of 
pension benefit credits. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Minimum Wage Acts 


New orders of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations, effective 
May 1, have increased the minimum wage 
of employees in offices, and in the manu- 
facturing and mercantile industries, from 
$1 to $1.10 an hour, with provision for a 
further increase to $1.25 an hour on 
November 1. British Columbia is thus 
the first province to provide for a mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour for employees 
in these industries and occupations. This 


is the minimum wage set for employees in 
federal industries under the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code. 

The new rates apply to all employees 
except: (1) persons employed in a man- 
agerial, supervisory or confidential capa- 
city; and (2) apprentices or part-time or 
handicapped persons working under spe- 
cial permits from the Board, and who 
must be paid at the rates specified in the 
permit. Lower minimums are no longer 
set for employees with less than three 
months experience. 

The overtime requirement is unchanged. 
Employees, as before, must be paid time 
and one half their regular rate for all 
hours worked in excess of 8 in a day or 
40 in a week, or in excess of a weekly 
average of 40 hours where, by agreement, 
hours are averaged over a fixed period. 

Another regulation exempts from the 
minimum wage legislation students en- 
rolled in an occupational training pro- 
gram in the hotel and catering industry, 
under the direction of a Department of 
Education. 


MANITOBA 


Construction Industry Wages Act 


A new wage schedule fixing minimum 
wages and standard weekly hours for 
workers in the heavy construction indus- 
try in Manitoba went into force on May 1. 

The new schedule (Man. Reg. 26/67) 
again fixes rates for only five categories of 
employees. Rates for four categories have 
been increased by 15 cents an hour and 
that of the fifth (watchmen and flag- 
men) by 20 cents. The hourly wage rates 
are: 

— crane operators hoisting on building 
construction and demolition, $2.65; 

— dragline, shovel, backhoe, clamshell, 
gradall, piledriver operators and mech- 
anics, and welders working on heavy 
equipment, $2.20; 
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— operators of equ pment not otherwise 
specified, including truck drivers work- 
ing exclusively on the site, or those 
hauling earth, spoil and rubble from the 
site; but not those hauling materials to 
the site, except those hauling granular 
materials to highway road, bridge, dam 
and drainage contracts, $1.90; 

— labourers, and any person working 
on heavy construction and not other- 
wise classified, $1.70; and 

— watchmen and flagmen, $1.25. 


These minimum rates are again based 
on a standard work week of 60 hours, and 
time and one half the regular rate must be 
paid for all hours worked in excess of the 
weekly limit. During the period November 
1 to April 30, however, the standard work 
week in Metropolitan Winnipeg will be 
48 hours instead of 60. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


‘Workmen’s Compensation Act 


_ The New Brunswick Workmen’s Com- 
‘pensation Board has revised the list of 
industries within the scope of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. As_ before, 
‘these industries are divided into five 
classes for assessment purposes, but some 
of the definitions have been expanded and 
‘new industries and occupations added. 

| The new provisions were gazetted as 
Reg. 67-13 on February 15. 


| ONTARIO 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1964. 


Regulations under the Ontario Ap- 
‘prenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifi- 
cation Act governing hairdressers and 
hairdressing schools have been revised. 


The apprenticeship training program 
for hairdressers comprises three periods of 
1,500 hours each, compared with the 
former 1,800 hours. 


Graduates of a licensed hairdressing 
school will be issued an interim certificate 
of qualification upon passing the pre- 
scribed examination. The same rule 
applies to a student, in a school under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Educa- 
tion, who has completed Grade 10 or its 
equivalent and has finished an approved 
hairdressing course of at least 1,500 hours. 


The interim certificate, valid for 24 
months from the date of issue, may be 
renewed if the applicant passes the pre- 
scribed examination. The holder of this 
certificate may not be employed as a hair- 
dresser unless he is working with a 
person who holds a subsisting certificate 
of qualification in the trade and is em- 
ployed by the same employer. 
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A person with an interim certificate may 
be granted a subsisting certificate of 
qualification if he satisfies the Director of 
Apprenticeship that he has been working 
full time as a hairdresser for at least 12 
months. 

The maximum number of hours of 
training and instruction given to any 
student in a hairdressing school must not 
exceed 40 in any week. Daily hours are 
more flexible. Classes may now start 
earlier—8 a.m. instead of 9 a.m.—and 
may now be given in the evenings between 
the hours of 6 p.m. and 10 p.m.—except 
on Saturdays, when classes must end by 6 
p.m. As before, no training or instruction 
may be given on a holiday. 


Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 


Amendments to the general regulations 
under Ontario’s Construction Safety Act 
are designed to provide greater protection 
to construction workers employed on 
projects where falsework of a complex 
nature is used. 


The new regulations (O. Reg. 42/67) 
were made after consultation with senior 
official of major engineering firms, con- 
struction associations in Ontario, and the 
Association of Professional Engineers. 
They incorporate recommendations of the 
coroner’s jury that investigated the deaths 
of nine men in the collapse of the Heron 
Road Bridge in Ottawa in August 1966. 


The new provisions make it compulsory 
for the multi-tiered falsework on construc- 
tion projects to be designed by a profes- 
sional engineer. The plans must bear the 
signature of the engineer and must be 
available at the project at all times. The 
designs must also provide detailed specifi- 
cations for all materials to be used. 

The contractor will be responsible for 
ensuring that the falsework is constructed 
in accordance with the drawings and 
specifications. 

In a statement to the Ontario Legisla- 
ture, the Minister of Labour said that the 
amendments would help to ensure that: 


— falsework is designed by professionally 
competent persons; 

— adequate materials are used; 

— contractors follow safe procedures in 
the erection and use of falsework; and 

— responsibility for falsework design and 
specifications be pinpointed. 


QUEBEC 


Private Vocational Schools Act 


The Department of Education has 
amended its regulations governing private 
vocational schools. After government 
officials had received reports of abuses, 
a special committee was set up in March 


1966 to study the legislation relating to 
such institutions. 


In the new regulations (O.C. 1828 
gazetted February 4 and effective April 1), 
the coverage of the legislation has been 
extended and clarified. Fifteen classes of 
vocational schools are now recognized, 
among which are schools offering courses 
in: 

(1) administration (automation, 
processing and programming, etc.); 


data 


(2) construction trades; 
(3) real estate valuation; and 


(4) various services, including hotel 
trades and those of claims adjuster, travel 
agent, insurance appraiser and air hostess. 


The minimum security to be posted by 
the operator of a school when applying 
for a permit is now $1,000, or five times 
the total cash price of the most expensive 
course given by the school. 


As before, the fee for a permit is $10 
for every type of course offered, with the 
exception that day, night and correspond- 
ence courses are now considered as 
distinct courses for purposes of cal- 
culating fees. 


If a school is offering courses in a trade 
or profession governed by a federal or 
provincial act, or a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Decrees Act, the 
owner, director or canvasser must inform 
the student upon his enrolment, in writing, 
of the existence of this legislation and of 
any provisions affecting him. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Trade Union Act 


New conciliation board regulations set 
out by the Saskatchewan Minister of 
Labour were published on February 10 as 
Sask. Reg. 20/67 and went into force on 
March 1. 


Under the amended regulations, some 
of the time limits have been changed. If 
the Minister decides to appoint a con- 
ciliation board after one has been re- 
quested, he must immediately ask the 
parties to submit their nominations within 
seven days of notice. The representatives 
of the parties must select the chairman 
within five days after the appointment of 
the second member (previously seven). 


A conflict-of-interest clause has also 
been added to prohibit the appointment of 
any person who has any _ pecuniary 
interest in the matter before the con- 
ciliation board, or who is currently acting, 
or who, within the past six months, has 
acted as the solicitor, legal adviser, 
counsel or paid agent of either of the 
parties. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


Number of January Claimants 


25 Per Cent Higher Than December Total 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 531,900 on January 31, 
which was 25 percent higher than the 
total of 423,400 at the end of December, 
and about 4 per cent higher than the total 
of 511,800 on January 31, 1966. More 
than 80 per cent of the month-to-month 
increase was due to the larger number of 
male claimants. But this was substantially 
less than at the same time last year, when 
almost 90 per cent of the increase was 
among males. Females accounted for 60 
per cent of the increase, compared with a 
year ago. 

Seasonal benefit claimants numbered 
102,500 on January 31, compared with 
110,000 a year ago. This decline in the 
number of seasonal benefit claimants was 
accounted for by a drop in the number of 
males. There were 429,400 claimants for 
regular benefit at the end of January, an 
increase of almost 28,000 since last year. 
Males and females contributed to the 
increase. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

A total of 254,400 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during January, which 
was slightly higher than the December 
total of 251,500 and some 29,000 above 
the January 1966 total of 225,000. Claims 
arising out of separations from employ- 
ment during the month accounted for 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the ‘“‘live file’? at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time ine- 
vitably includes some whose claims are in 
process. “‘Claimants’’ should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of benefi- 
ciaries”’ or ‘‘total job applicants.”’ 


219,000 of the total, the remaining 36,000 
being requests for re-establishment of 
credits, most of which were transfers from 
regular to seasonal benefit. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during January was estimated at 
354,200, compared with 226,000 in Decem- 
ber and 361,200 a year earlier. Benefit 
payments during the month totalled 
$41,400,000 compared with $22,400,000 
in December and $35,900,000 in January 
1966. The average weekly payment was 
$25.96 in January, $24.81 in December, 
and $24.86 in January 1966. 


Unemployment Insurance in 1966 


On October 6, 1966 the Minister of 
Labour announced in the House of Com- 
mons that unemployment insurance cover- 


Summary Table 


Activity 


Insured population as at month-end.................. 
Initial and renewal claims filed......................00.. 


Resularbenetit. 2.2 eee 
peasonall benclit... see ee ee 
Beneficiaries (weekly average) ................:.00+c000+- 
Weeks compensatedses.saeeeen ne ee 

Benehtpatd Rete... eee ameter: Ser aee 


IA Vela Sen Weeks yeDENell tates eee ere e tee 


January December January 

1967 1966 1966 
000’s 

= 4,733 4,482 
254T 251T 225 
201 196 181 
54 56 44 
5321 423t 512 
429 364 402 
102 60 110 
354 226 361 
1,594 904 1,445 
$41,383 22,427 35,910 
$25.96 24.81 24.86 





{Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals is due to rounding. 
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By the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and 


Manpower Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


age was being extended to certain farm 
workers, effective April 1, 1967. The main 
exclusions are: workers who are members 
of the employer’s family, or who are 
themselves operators of farms and hence 
are employed only casually as paid work- 
ers. Although board, lodging or other 
non-pecuniary remuneration is taken into 
account in determining total wages for 
purposes of contribution, no contribu- 
tions are required for any week in which 
cash wages are less than $9. 

The insured population averaged 
4,526,000 in 1966, 4 per cent above the 
1965 average of 4,338,000. The increase 
occurred among those employed, the 
claimants having declined from 322,000 
in 1965 to 315,000 in the current year. 
Similar changes were observed in the 
labour force,* where the non-agricultural 
paid workers increased by 6 per cent and 
average unemployment declined. 

The improved employment conditions 
in 1966 were reflected in a lower volume 
of claims, i.e., 1,548,000—about 80,000 
less than 1965. Claims filed for every 100 
insured persons in 1966 averaged 34, 
compared with 38 in 1965. Benefit pay- 
ments, totalling $295,000,000, were $17,- 
000,000 less than in 1965. The average 
weekly payment in 1966 was $24.52— 
almost unchanged from $24.54 in the 
previous year. 


Correction 


In our April issue, a line of type was 
inadvertently dropped from the Un- 
employment Insurance Report on p. 252. 
The second sentence in para. 1 under the 
subhead “Initial and Renewal Claims” 
should have read: “‘As in the previous 
year, 95 per cent of the claims were filed 
by persons separating from employment 
during the month; the remainder were 
from persons whose benefit terms had 
been exhausted and who were seeking 
an extension of such rights.” 


*The Labour Force, prepared in the Special 


Surveys Division. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB-2639 


The claimant, 64, had been employed at 
a colliery until February 4, 1966. A 
number of collieries in the district were 
being closed down, and in order to relieve 
the severe unemployment resulting from 
these closures, the Government of Nova 
Scotia had instituted the Miners’ Volun- 
tary Pension Plan. 

The purpose of this plan was to enable 
and encourage older miners to retire 
before the compulsory retirement age of 
65, thereby leaving the remaining jobs to 
the younger miners with families. The 
plan had the further object of retaining in 
the industry the younger men who, under 
the existing contract of employment, 
would have been ‘“‘bumped”’ by older men 
laid off from closed collieries, thus 
gradually depriving the industry of 
replacements. 

Under these circumstances, the claimant 
voluntarily retired on February 4, 1966. 
On quitting his employment, he received 
three weeks’ vacation pay. The employer 
confirmed the statement that the claimant 
had left voluntarily. 

The insurance officer ruled that because, 
with three weeks’ vacation pay, the clai- 
mant had received his usual remuneration 
until the end of the week beginning 
February 20, he was not considered to be 
unemployed during that time, within the 
meaning of the Act (CUB-2193A). 

Because the claimant had _ retired 
voluntarily with no promise of other work, 
the insurance officer considered that he 
had not shown just cause, within the 
meaning of the Act, for leaving his em- 
ployment. The period of disqualification 
prescribed by the Act under these circum- 
stances was six weeks, But, considering 
that the miners’ having been encouraged 
to retire was an extenuating circumstance, 
the insurance officer imposed a disqualifi- 
cation of only three weeks, from February 
27 to March 19. 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees against this disqualification. At 
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the hearing, the claimant was represented 
by an official of the United Mine Workers, 
who pointed out that claimants in similar 
circumstances in 1962 had been dis- 
qualified by another board of referees for 
only one week. 

Although the board considered that the 
claimant had not shown just cause for 
leaving his employment, the board una- 
nimously decided, on the strength of the 
decision of the previous board, to reduce 
the period of disqualification to one week, 
saying that ‘‘there should be continuity in 
the decisions handed down by the boards 
of referees. 

The board also ruled that its decision 
was a test case, not only for the claimant 
and 66 other persons who were listed as 
being in a position similar to that of the 
claimant, but also ‘‘for all men who have 
and will apply for Miners’ Voluntary 
Pension.” 

In appealing to the Umpire against the 
decision of the board of referees to further 
reduce the period of disqualification, the 
insurance officer said that in several 
previous decisions, the Umpire held that 
the normal period of disqualification 
under [the Act] is six weeks, unless there 
are extenuating circumstances (CUBs 56 
—L. G., 1946, p. 957 —and 755), which the 
claimant has the onus of establishing 
(CUB 2105—L. G. 1963, p. 242). He did 
not agree with the opinion that the period 
of disqualification should be less than six 
weeks when there were no extenuating 
circumstances (CUBs 42—L. G. 1946, p. 
510 —593, 1300, 1637). 

The insurance officer submitted that the 
board’s decision was in error, particularly 
in view of its finding that the only evidence 
submitted to explain the voluntary sepa- 
ration in this case was the statement that 
the claimant left to go on pension. The 
board noted that there were no ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and that the fact 
that the insurance officer may have been 
overly liberal in reducing the period of 
disqualification to three weeks did not 
justify a further reduction to one week, in 


the absence of identifiable extenuating 
circumstances (CUB-1300). 

He also stated that, by reducing the 
period of disqualification only on the basis 
of a previous board’s decision, the board 
had failed to exercise its own jurisdiction, 
and had merely endorsed a decision made 
some years ago by another board, only on 
the ground that this previous decision also 
involved a miner who had voluntarily 
retired on pension. 

He further said it was quite clear that a 
board of referees cannot determine future 
disqualifications on claims that are not yet 
existing, as it is not in order to predeter- 
mine possible future disqualifications 
(CUBs 930, 945). 

In May 1966 the claimant’s union sub- 
mitted a statement in which it said that, in 
the years 1962-63, some 485 miners had 
elected to retire on pension, and that this 
had saved expense for the town in which 
they were living, besides helping the 
industry to retain the younger men. In 
1966 again, 160 men had elected to go on 
pension. The first men who had gone on 
pension had been disqualified for six 
weeks—later reduced to three weeks and 
then to one week. 

The union representative said that 
“these older men were under terrific 
pressure from all sides to accept this 
pension, as meagre as it was... , and 
many times, I’m sorry to say were taunted, 
insulted and even shunned by their fellow 
workers and the unemployed. All this 
because they wouldn’t leave their work to 
provide jobs for others who had no 
income of any kind... !” 

During the hearing by the Umpire, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission’s 
legal adviser said that, in view of the 
information contained in the union’s 
statement, it might now be recognized 
that there had been extenuating circum- 
stances at the time of the claimant’s 
separation from employment. The union 
representative said that the information 
was not new, as he had given the same 
information orally to the board of referees, 
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although the board had not recorded it in 
its decision. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The record shows that the claimant 
retired from his employment before the 
compulsory retirement age of 65, and that 
there was no obligation on him to retire 
when he did. In such circumstances, the 
claimant must be held to have voluntarily 
left his employment. 

In so far as the reason for leaving is 
concerned, the claimant has failed to 
discharge the burden of proving that he 
had ‘“‘just cause’ as required by... the 
Act. It is not enough for him to have 
shown, as I think he did, that his retire- 
ment was reasonable and proper in his 
particular circumstances; he should also 
have proved that, before abandoning his 
job, he had taken steps to secure other 
regular employment and had a definite 
prospect of obtaining such employment 
at the time of his retirement (CUBs 422, 
1854). 

As there is no evidence that the claimant 
had found alternative employment, either 
by registering at his local office or 
approaching potential employers well in 
advance of the date of his voluntary 
separation, I consider that both the insur- 
ance officer and the board of referees 
were right in maintaining the principle 
that a claimant who, as in this case, has 
quit his employment for reasons of a 
purely personal nature ought to be 
disqualified. ... 

The remaining question—and not the 
easiest one—to be determined is whether 
the claimant has proved that in his case 
there are circumstances which justify a 
reduction in the period of disqualification 
... the Act provides that where an insured 
person is disqualified from receiving 
benefit ..., “the period of disqualification 
shall be for such period, not exceeding 
six weeks, as is determined by the insur- 
ance officer, board of referees or umpire.” 

According to established jurisprudence, 
“a person is disqualified for the maximum 
period specified under the Act if his un- 
employment is brought about by his own 
actions’? (CUB-56) and such period may 
be reduced only when there are mitigating 
or extenuating circumstances (CUB-1637). 
The burden of proving such circumstances 
rests on the claimant (CUB-2105). 

In his submission to the board of 
referees, the insurance officer explained 
his decision to impose a period of dis- 
qualification of three weeks only, by 
saying that “‘the fact the miners have 
been encouraged to accept this pension 
was considered extenuating.’ The insur- 
ance officer, however, omitted to reveal 
what specific evidence, if any, was used as 
the basis for his statement that the miners 
had been encouraged to accept the 
pension. 


diz 


The action taken by the board of 
referees in further reducing the period of 
disqualification would be less difficult to 
exp ain if, instead of doing so on the 
ground—erroneous in law—that a pre- 
vious decision of another board of 
referees had created an obligatory pre- 
cedent, the board had reduced the period 
on the basis of the information contained 
in the union’s statement of observations. 
If, as alleged by [the union representative] 
during the hearing before me, and I have 
no reason to doubt his word, he gave that 
information orally to the board of re- 
ferees, it certainly was a determining 
factor in the board’s decision; but here 
again, as in the case of the insurance 
officer, and contrary to the provisions... 
of the Act, that most important infor- 
mation was not recorded in the decision. 


Considering that, according to the 
evidence now on record, there are strong 
extenuating circumstances in the instant 
case, I decide, after taking into account 
the shortcomings of the reasons given by 
both the insurance officer and the board 
of referees, that the disqualification to be 
imposed on the claimant shall be for the 
period February 27, 1966, to March 12, 
1966, inclusive—that is, two weeks. 


This decision shall apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to the 66 other persons covered 
by this appeal, but not, as most erro- 
neously decided by the board of referees, 
to “‘all men who have and will apply for 
Miners’ Voluntary Pension.” 


CUB-2659 


This case arose out of a strike by 132 
members of a local of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers’ Union against the 
British American Oil Co. at one of its 
refineries. The claim was made by one of 
the employees affected, but it was rec- 
ognized that any decision in the matter 
would apply to all. 


As a result of the failure of negotiations 
for a collective agreement, the 132 workers 
went on strike on September 20, 1965. At 
first, operations were brought to a stop— 
with the exception of the steam and water 
plants, which were kept running in order 
to prevent petroleum products from 
hardening in the pipes and lines. It was 
reported that four non-union workers 
entered the refinery after the strike dead- 
line to help in the operation of the plants. 


The employer brought in supervisory 
personnel from his other plants in Canada 
in order to start the refinery again. 
Supervisory and technical personnel be- 
longing to the refinery were also employed, 
and some operations resumed work on 
September 25. 

On October 13, the claimant made his 
first application for benefit, giving Septem- 
ber 19 as the date of his last day worked. 
He said that the work stoppage was due 


to a labour dispute, but that his employer 
had filled his position with a non-union 
person at midnight on September 19. He 
contended that his loss of employment 
was then no longer due to a work stoppage 
resulting from a labour dispute, but was 
rather a temporary layoff. 

The claimant asked to have his claim 
antedated on the ground that he had 
waited until October 13 before making 
his claim because he and the others 
involved were waiting for instructions 
from the union. 


On December 8, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that he was not 
entitled to have his claim antedated, 
because he had not shown that throughout 
the whole period he had had good cause 
for delay. On the same date, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant that he was 
disqualified and that benefit was sus- 
pended from October 10 until the termi- 
nation of the stoppage of work at the 
employer’s premises, on the ground that 
the claimant had lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable 
to a labour dispute. 


On January 10, 1966, the claimant 
appealed to the board of refereees against 
the insurance officer’s two decisions. 


The case turned on the question of when 
the work stoppage should legally be 
considered to have terminated. The 
claimant and the union cited facts and 
arguments in support of their contention 
that the company, by bringing in some 
non-union labour and a number of super- 
visory personnel, had been able to bring 
the refinery into normal operation soon 
after the stoppage began. 


The employer then submitted a long 
and detailed statement in support of his 
contention that “‘the operation of this 
refinery has been far from normal during 
the entire strike period.” On February 17, 
the employer reported the end of the 
strike. He said that a new contract had 
been signed on January 21, but that it had 
not been possible to bring all the strikers 
back on January 22. ‘All operating units 
were taken over by hourly personnel on... 
January 23...and about 50 per cent of 
the maintenance personnel were also 
brought in on the same day. The balance 
came in on normal hours on... January 
24 Aa Hersaid: 

The board of referees unanimously 
upheld the insurance officer on both 
questions. On March 31 the union 
appealed to the Umpire. The Umpire 
heard the appeal on June 3, 1966. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The record shows that, on September 
20, 1965, more than 88 per cent of the 
entire working personnel of the... plant 
of the B.A. Oil Company, including the 
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claimant and those represented by him for 
the purpose of this appeal, went on strike. 
In consequence, they lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work at 
the premises at which they were employed, 
and that stoppage was due to a labour 
dispute. 

It is also established that the afore- 
mentioned claimants were directly in- 
terested in the labour dispute in that their 
working conditions stood to be affected 
by the outcome of the dispute. As a 
consequence, they were subject to a 
disqualification under Section 63 of the 
Act. 

As all the units in the refining process 
‘of the plant were shut down as a result 
of the strike, which began on September 
20, 1965, it is obvious that the stoppage 
was an appreciable one. For this reason, 
the only issue open to question is the 
determination of when did the stoppage 
cease to be appreciable; or, in other words, 
when did “‘the termination of the stoppage 
of work” occur; which resolves itself into 
a mixed question of fact and law. 


In regard to the legal aspect of the case, 
it is necessary to select appropriate 
criteria in ascertaining the date on which 
the stoppage of work came to an end. 


The appellant, in support of his case, 
relies heavily on the criterion of produc- 
tion (that is the output of the employer’s 
product). Thus, it has been contended 
that by December 10, 1965 production 
had reached its pre-strike level, and that, 
even as early as November 4, 1965, 
production had become sufficient to 
justify a finding that the stoppage of work 
had ceased. Consequently, the contention 
of the appellant is that the stoppage of 
work should be considered as having 
ended not later than November 4, 1965 
rather than on the date set by the in- 
surance officer, i.e., January 28, 1966 a 
week after the strike had been settled. 


The reasons in support of the appellant’s 
contention that the stoppage should be 
considered as having terminated on 
November 4, 1965, while they are cogent, 
are not necessarily conclusive. Section 63 
of the Act uses the phrase “stoppage of 
work,” not the phrase “stoppage of 
production,” and in CUB-1035 (L.G. 1954, 
p. 1031), the Umpire said: 


The work referred to in the expression 
“stoppage of work’’ is not the particular 
worker’s labour but the work carried 
out at the factory or other premises at 
which the worker is employed. 

This must obviously include all of the 
work “normally” done at the premises 
involved, as can be seen by the following 
quotation from Umpire’s decision CUB- 
1961: 

...a stoppage of work refers to the 
stoppage of the work normally carried 
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on at the factory, workshop or other 
premises at which a worker is employed, 
and not necessarily to the cessation of 
the worker’s labour; and the stoppage 
is deemed to terminate the day on 
which the operations normally carried 
on at theemployer’s establishment are 
substantially resumed. 


Furthermore, according to established 
jurisprudence, the stoppage of a single 
operation in a plant may constitute a 
stoppage of work within the meaning of 
the Act, such as in the cases dealt with by 
the Umpire in decision CUB-540 (a 
weavers’ strike at a textile factory) and 
decision CUB-2145 (a plumbers’ strike at a 
construction site). In each of these cases 
a stoppage of work was found to have 
taken place because an appreciable 
amount of the normal work was not 
performed. 


In determining when, after a stoppage 
of work has taken place, such stoppage 
can be considered to have ceased, it should 
be recalled that each particular case must 
be adjudicated on its own facts. In the 
present instance, apart from the volume 
of production, among other factors which 
require consideration are the following: 
The number of employees on strike and 
character of the personnel who replaced 
them; whether such replacements were of 
a temporary or permanent character, and 
the normalcy or otherwise of the hours 
which such replacements worked; whether 
the production was achieved at the 
expense of other work, such as mainte- 
nance and repairs, and if so, whether such 
neglected work was not unsubstantial. 


In certain circumstances, the criterion 
of production may weigh more heavily 
than in others (CUB-1158) (L.G. 1955, p. 
969). Thus, in an average factory, if 
production had substantially reached pre- 
stoppage levels, it might reasonably be 
assumed that the amount of work being 
done at the factory had also reached its 
pre-stoppage level. However, this is not 
necessarily so because the two terms 
“work” and “production” cannot be 
equated in all cases, as a look at the facts 
of the instant case will show. 


The plant in question here is a highly- 
automated oil refinery. Its total staff 
consisted of 175 employees. Of these, 80 
(less than half) were involved in the 
actual operation of the refinery.... Of 
the remainder, 19 worked in management 
and supervising capacities, 12 in a tech- 
nical capacity, 12 in a clerical capacity, 
and 52 in maintenance. This latter 
category covered not only making repairs 
as the necessity arose, but also a large 
amount of what is termed “‘preventative 
maintenance work’’; that is, keeping the 
plant in good running order at all times 
with a view to preventing any breakdowns 
or interruptions in production. 


The ‘“‘work” at this plant includes all 
of the work being done by all of those 
employees. It is apparent that the em- 
ployer could, by entirely or partly aban- 
doning technical, clerical and preventative 
maintenance work, and by concentrating 
solely on filling the 80 operational posi- 
tions with the employees removed from 
their normal duties and the other workers 
temporarily taken from other plants of 
the company, maintain output with a 
greatly reduced staff, more particularly 
if the aforesaid replacements were required 
to work abnormally long hours. A stop- 
page of work still exist, however, by 
reason of the very fact that a considerable 
amount of the technical, clerical and 
preventative maintenance work normally 
done at the plant was not being done. The 
question to be examined, therefore, is 
whether that was the situation in the case 
before me, and this is a question of fact. 


The record shows that throughout the 
strike, the total number of employees at 
the premises seems to have varied between 
99 and 110. At the maximum figure the 
number amounted to only 63 per cent of 
the pre-strike level. While the strike lasted, 
none of the technical work usually done 
by 12 employees was done, the clerical 
staff was reduced from 12 to 7, and the 
maintenance staff from 52 to 30. Even if 
some of the slack in operations was taken 
up by overtime work, it is apparent, on 
these figures, that a considerable reduction 
took place in the amount of work nor- 
mally done by these non-operational 
categories and, as a consequence, that 
there was a more than appreciable re- 
duction in the total amount of work 
which, but for the strike, would normally 
have been done at the premises. 


The evidence indicates also that this 
abnormal situation existed throughout 
the strike, and could be maintained only 
by improvising other unusual and ob- 
viously temporary arrangements, such as 
providing a catering service and living-in 
accommodations, requiring unskilled staff 
to work abnormally long hours, making 
use of products not usually utilized, and 
modifying planned and scheduled produc- 
tion. Therefore, it cannot be said that a 
substantial amount of the normal work 
and normal working conditions had been 
achieved when the strike was settled on 
January 21, 1966. 


I am not satisfied, however, that the 
evidence is such as to sustain the finding 
of the board of referees to the effect that 
the stoppage of work lasted until January 
28, 1966. Just as the occurrence of a 
strike raises a presumption that a stoppage 
of work is attributable to a labour dispute, 
the settlement of the dispute also raises 
a presumption that any delay in resuming 
normal operations after the date of the 
settlement is not due to the dispute. Hence, 
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the onus in this case was on the insurance 
Officer to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt not only that normal operations 
were not substantially resumed im- 
mediately following the settlement of the 
dispute on January 21, 1966, but also to 
establish that it was because of strike 
conditions that it was impossible to 
complete the repairs to the catalytic 
cracking unit until January 28, 1966. In 
my opinion, the insurance officer has 
failed to discharge the burden of proving 
that the aforesaid breakdown was not 
attributable to a force majeure (irresistible 
force) occurrence, particularly as it is 
established that extreme cold weather was 
at least a contributory factor in delaying 
the necessary repairs. I consider that 
because on Sunday, January 23, 1966 the 
first recall of the hourly paid employees 
to perform their normal work took place, 
and that because on the following day a 
similar recall took place, the stoppage of 
work came to an end on January 23, 1966 
that is, when the hourly paid employees 
began to be normally recalled to perform 
their normal work. 


I might here add that the results of the 
above-mentioned finding in other cir- 
cumstances might have had _ serious 
consequences, but, in the present instance, 
it would only inure to the benefit of the 
few, if any, of the strikers who, through 
inadvertence or otherwise, might have 
only been recalled subsequent to January 
24, 1966, and for that reason could be 
regarded as unemployed during the week 
commencing January 23, 1966. 


I agree with that portion of the finding 
of the Board which begins as follows: 


It was evident that the products 
produced during the strike were quite 
different from planned and scheduled 
production. That the operation was 
carried on by temporary arrangements 
and improvised operations... . 


I cannot say the same with respect to 
the remaining part of the decision, which 
goes on to say: 


... at least until January 28, 1966... . 

In view of all the facts of this particular 

case, we must hold that the stoppage 

of work terminated at the plant on 

January 28, 1966. 

As a consequence, I decide to remove 
the disqualification imposed under Section 
63 of the Act, as from January 23, 1966. 

But for this modification, the union’s 
appeal is disallowed. 

Because of the above-mentioned deci- 
sion, it becomes unnecessary for me to 
deal with the antedating of the claimant’s 
application for benefit. 

As requested by the union, this decision 
shall apply, mutatis mutandis, to all the 
claimants in the same grade or class as 
the representative claimant. 
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CUB-2662 


The claimant had filed a claim on 
September 22, 1965 stating that he had 
worked as a pastry cook from September 
1961 to September 21, 1965. Although his 
services had been found satisfactory, and 
he had never been reproached for any- 
thing, the claimant said he had been 
replaced by another employee at a lower 
salary. 


The claimant later declared that he had 
lost this employment because he was 
engaged in organizing a local of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union, and that he 
had received $50 a week from the union, 
but in order not to harm his former 
employer, had not divulged these facts 
when he filed his claim. He did, however, 
notify the union that he had lost his 
employment for this reason, and _ his 
allowance was increased to $70 a week. 


The claimant filed a renewal claim for 
benefit on December 2, 1965, claiming 
that he had worked as a watchman, at 


$1.30 an hour, from November 2, 1965" 


to November 28, 1965, and that he had 
been dismissed because he was not suited 
for the work. In a subsequent statement 
he admitted that he had lost this employ- 
ment after having requested leave to 
attend a union meeting. 


The claimant later declared on a Postal 
Claimant’s Report that he had worked 
from January 11 to January 20, 1966 and 
had earned $60. He explained that this 
was temporary employment. On April 3, 
1966 he further stated that he had worked 
for a hospital, on a trial basis, from 
March 31 to April 1, and had earned $30. 


The claimant also stated that, since July 
1965, he had been engaged in organizing 
a local of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ and Bartenders’ International 
Union in the establishments of his com- 
munity. Before his dismissal from the 
hotel, he said, he had been devoting about 
six hours a day to this work; but he was 
now devoting from 10 to 12 hours a day, 
six to seven days a week—working mostly 
in the afternoon and evening. The union 
paid him $70 a week up to March 26, 1966 
and his local paid him an additional $10 
a week. He could have earned a reasonable 
salary had he succeeded in recruiting a 
sufficient number of members. 


Although he at first declared himself 
available for work, and looking for work 
as a full-time or part-time pastry cook, the 
claimant stated that it would be very 
difficult for him to work and to organize 
the local at the same time, and that he 
would prefer part-time employment. 


The insurance officer considered that 
the claimant was in a position to control 
his working hours, and that his engage- 


ment in this employment was so coun- 
siderable that he was not deemed to be 
unemployed. He therefore disqualified him 
from receiving benefit from September 19, 
1965 for as long as these circumstances 
existed. 

In his appeal to the board of referees, 
the claimant alleged that he was not in the 
employ of the union local of which he was 
the president, that he was not paid a 
salary, and that the subsidies granted by 
the international union and the local were 
used to organize the union at the local 
level. He added that he had devoted much 
time to this task and had now left it to 
somebody else. On this ceccasion, he also 
filed a renewal claim effective July 3, 1966.° 
The insurance officer terminated the dis- 
qualification on July 2, 1966. 

The board noted the other short-term 
jobs the claimant had held during the 
period referred to in the question at issue, 
and it concluded that the claimant had 
thus shown that he was available for work 
and unemployed in spite of the fact that 
he devoted a considerable amount of time 
to his union work. 

The insurance officer’s appeal read, 
in part: 

The board of referees attached too 
much importance to the fact that the 
claimant had declared himself available 
for other employment during the period 
in question. To be available for work, 
and to be unemployed, are two separate 
requirements of the Act (CUB-677 and 
CUB-1785). 

On the other hand, the time devoted 
to this occupation is an important 
factor (CUB-1919), and the claimant— 
who was devoting 60 to 70 hours a 
week to this work—cannot contend 
that his engagement . . . was minor 
in extentsaee 

It follows that the claimant did not 
meet the requirements for proving un- 
employment, and that the board of 
referees, who acknowledged that the 
claimant was devoting a considerable 
amount of time to his union work, 
should therefore have upheld the dis- 
qualification. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The insurance officer’s grounds for 
appeal are well founded in fact and in law. 
It is clearly evident that the claimant’s 
recruitment work constituted “employ- 
ment” within the meaning of [the Act] and 
that, by devoting so much time to it, he 
could not invoke the protection of the 
provisions of paragraph (2) of Regula- 
tion 154. 

I have consequently decided to set 
aside the decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the appeal of the insurance 
officer. 
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Cases Nos. 55 to 61 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Seven Disputes 


Seven separate disputes were dealt with 
by the Canadian Railway Office of Arbi- 
tration at a hearing in Montreal on March 
13 and March 14. They concerned: a train- 
man’s claim for general holiday pay; a 
conductor’s responsibility in an emergency 
situation involving a collision with a 
gravel train; the claim of a yardman for 
eight hours pay at pro rata rates; 43 time 
claims by yard crews for wyeing trains; a 
trainman’s claim for mileage at way freight 
rate; a head-end brakeman’s responsi- 
bility in a rear-end collision; and a con- 
ductor and crew’s complaint of in- 
adequate payment. 

The arbitrator, J. A. Hanrahan, allowed 
two claims and disallowed five. 

Summaries of the seven cases, Nos. 55, 
56, 57, 58, 59, 60, and 61, follow: 


CASE NO. 55 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 

tional Railway Company (Prairie 

Division) and the Brotherhood of 

Railroad Trainmen concerning the 

claim of a yardman for eight hours 

pay at pro rata rates fora runaround. 

On October 28, 1965 a railiner arrived 
at Winnipeg and was coupled to an 
engine and moved to the diesel shop by 
an outside hostler. A yardman submitted 
a runaround claim for eight hours pay at 
yard foreman’s rate on the ground that 
the company, by not requiring yardmen 
to accompany the movement, violated 
the article of the collective agreement 
that stipulated that yardmen will do 
transfer work. The company rejected the 
claim. 

Railiners are motive power units and 
are operated by engine service employees. 
When used in train service, they are 
manned by conductors and, where re- 
quired, trainmen. 

The representative for the brotherhood 
maintained that the failure to call the 
yardman was a violation of the collective 
agreement clause that stipulates: “A 
spare yardman standing first out and 
available for service, not called in his 
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turn, will be paid eight hours straight time 
and will be placed at the bottom of the 
spare board.” 

There was no need, however, to tap the 
yard helper’s spare board, because there 
were four yard crews on duty at the time. 

Both sides wanted the arbitrator to 
determine whether moving the railiner 
was properly within the scope of hostlers’ 
or yardmen’s duties. 

The brotherhood’s spokesman argued 
that the movement was a transfer service, 
dealing with equipment moved within a 
terminal, because the railiner was not 
moved under its own motive power to 
the yard, and yardmen should have 
been employed. 

The company’s spokesman argued that 
the movement was a hostling service, 
dealing with motive power units moved 
within a terminal, because a railiner is a 
type of motive power. Therefore, yardmen 
have no contractual rights over this 
service, he contended. 

The arbitrator ruled that the movement 
of a railiner, or any form of motive power, 
could not be handled by yard crews 
without their ignoring the differences 
between a railiner and the equipment 
normally handled by yard crews. To 
change the provisions concerning such 
movements is a matter for negotiation, 
not arbitration, he said. 

The grievance was dismissed. 


CASE NO. 56 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 

tional Railway Company (Mountain 

Region) and the Brotherhood of 

Railway Trainmen concerning 43 

time claims submitted by yard crews 

at Vancouver, B.C. between July 16 

and November 22, 1965 for wyeing 

trains. 

En route to the passenger depot at 
Vancouver, road crews operating passen- 
ger trains turned them on the wye track 
and backed them into the depot. Regu- 
larly assigned yardmen submitted 43 
claims for a total of 228 runaround pay- 
ments of eight hours each for various 


dates between July and November on the 
ground that yard crews should have been 
required to do the work, as they had done 
previously. The representative for the 
brotherhood maintained that the wyeing 
of trains by road crews within Vancouver 
switching limits constituted a violation of 
an article of the collective agreement 
which stipulates: ““Yardmen will do all 
transfer, construction, maintenance of 
way, and work train service exclusively 
within switching limits, and will be paid 
yard rates for such service. Switching 
limits cover all transfer and industrial 
work in connection with the terminal.” 

The representative for the brotherhood 
stated that in the period between July 16 
and November 22 the company required 
train crews to turn their trains on the wye 
at Vancouver and then back them into 
the depot. This work was performed 
within switching limits and was work 
normally handled by yardmen in line with 
the above rule, he said. 

He contended that at Vancouver there 
was no physical situation that would 
require passenger trains to be turned 
before arrival at Vancouver station by 
road crews. Therefore, it was not a con- 
dition of assignment for road crews on 
such trains. 

The representative for the company 
outlined the reason for the change made 
in 1965 concerning incoming trains at the 
Vancouver terminal. In the interest of 
efficiency, the practice of having them 
head into the station tracks “‘engine first”’ 
was changed to having them backed into 
the station tracks by road crews utilizing 
wye tracks. This procedure saved more 
than an hour in _ passenger-detraining 
service at the station platform. 

The company spokesman argued that 
the work performed in taking the train 
through this wye by the road crew was 
done as part of a road trip. Yardmen 
would not be needed to do the work 
because it was performed as part of a 
road trip and not exclusively within 
switching limits. 

The arbitrator was convinced that the 
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operation was not a “‘transfer service,” 
which would require that road crews be 
changed off with yard crews upon entering 
switching limits. Therefore, the grievance 
was dismissed. 


CASE NO. 57 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 

tional Railway Company (Mountain 

Region) and the Brotherhood of 

Railroad Trainmen concerning the 

claim of a trainman for 100 miles at 

the way freight rate for a runaround. 

The collective agreement applying to 
the mountain region states that: “Spare 
trainmen will be run first-in first-out in 
their respective classes, and will be paid 
100 miles for each time run around and 
will maintain their standing on the spare 
board.”’ 

In this case, however, when a spare 
trainman was required to fill a vacancy 
as brakeman on a way freight train, the 
man listed fourth on the spare board was 
called in error. The first spare trainman 
submitted a runaround claim for 100 
miles, which was paid by the company. 
Similarly, the trainman who stood third 
out on the spare board submitted a run- 
around claim for 100 miles at way freight 
rates. This claim was rejected, and sub- 
mitted to arbitration 

The representative for the brotherhood 
maintained, that the collective agreement 
provided for payment of 100 miles to all 
trainmen on the spare board who are 
available for service and who are run 
around by a spare man who stands behind 
them on the spare board. 

The company’s spokesman argued that 
the clause that was correctly applicable 
to this claim referred to men entitled to 
work, in their turn, as individuals, not as 
a crew, as the brotherhood maintained. 
The spokesman argued that the trainman 
listed first-out on the spare board was the 
only one entitled to the runaround claim 
for 100 miles, which was paid. 

It was the arbitrator’s opinion that, if 
more employees than the immediate em- 
ployee required were recognized as having 
been overlooked and therefore entitled 
to compensation, it would bring about an 
absurd result. In this case, one trainman 
was required, not two. The wrong one 
was picked and that error was corrected 
when payment was made to the one who 
should have been called. Therefore, the 
claim was not allowed. 


CASE NO. 58 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Prairie 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning the 
claim of a trainman for general 
holiday pay for January 1, 1966. 

A trainman, who was in. unassigned 
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chain gang service, was ordered for 9:20 
p.m. on December 31, 1965 to work on 
a freight train. He went off duty at 2:25 
a.m. on January 1, 1966 and booked 16 
hours rest, until 6:25 p.m. At11:15 p.m., 
when called to work on a train that was 
to leave at 1:15 a.m., January 2, he booked 
unfit for duty. He subsequently submitted 
a time claim for 16134 through-freight 
miles for general holiday pay. The com- 
pany rejected the claim. 

The Canada Labour (Standards) Code, 
which applied to railway employees, 
effective on July 1, 1965. It confers entitle- 
ment to eight general holidays annually 
with pay. On September 15, 1965, a 
memorandum of agreement was signed 
and incorporated in the collective agree- 
ment governing trainmen in western 
Canada. 

A qualifying requirement in the agree- 
ment states that an employee must be 
available for duty on such a holiday if it 
occurs on one of his work days (vacation 
days excluded). A further section stipu- 
lates that shifts or tours of duty on a 
general holiday shall be considered as 
work on that holiday. 


The representative for the brotherhood 
pointed out that the employee booked 
rest until 6:25 p m., after which time he 
was available for duty. The fact that at 
11:15 he was called for service com- 
mencing at 1:15 next morning, and 
booked unfit for duty could not be taken 
to mean he would not have taken ad- 
vantage of a call that would give him 
holiday pay for January 1. 


The representative for the company 
admitted that January 1 was a regular 
work day for the trainman. He claimed 
that the trainman had demonstrated on 
two separate occasions by booking rest 
and by booking unfit that he was not 
available for duty. 


The arbitrator ruled that the fact that 
the trainman had booked unfit five hours 
after finishing his rest period could not 
serve as a test of his availability for work 
on the holiday. At that time, there was 
no limitation on the length of the rest 
period. The arbitrator could not find that 
it had been established that the grievor 
was not available for duty at the time 
discussed, and he found that the appro- 
priate sum due him as holiday pay should 
be paid. 


CASE NO. 59 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Company (Mountain 
Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen over the discipline 
meted out to a trainman for his res- 
ponsibility in a rear-end collision 
between the train and a way freight. 


A train travelling within yard limits 
collided with the rear of a way freight that 


was stopped on the main track. Following 
an investigation, the head-end brakeman 
of the train received a 90-day suspension 
for violating an operating rule. 

The brotherhood requested the removal 
of the discipline on the grounds that 
nothing in the company statement at the 
time of the accident indicated a violation 
of the rule, but this request was rejected 
by the company. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
company violated an article of the col- 
lective agreement by not properly advising 
the brakeman prior to the investigation 
that he was charged with a violation. 


The arbitrator read the article that the 
company allegedly violated and he came 
to the conclusion that it was confusing 
and should be redrafted. It states in part: 
“No trainman will be disciplined or 
dismissed until the charges against him 
have been investigated...” Here the 
arbitrator believed that it was not clear 
from the bare use of the word ‘“‘charge”’ 
whether the result of the complete 
investigation should be embodied in a 
formal statement, comparable to an 
indictment, charging ““That Trainman.. ., 
at the time and place in question, did 
violate Rule 93 by failing to warn the 
engineer that he was operating...at a 
speed ‘preventing stopping within one 
half of the range of vision’.”” This formal 
charge would then have to be implemented 
in a manner that would provide the train- 
man with ‘‘an opportunity through the 
presiding officer to ask questions of wit- 
nesses whose evidence may have a bearing 
on his responsibility.” 

The arbitrator became convinced that 
there was nothing in the rule to limit 
investigation to a time when only the 
employee could be present to make his 
statement. He said that there is even a 
protection in the provision that “the 
general chairman will be shown ll 
evidence in the case.’ If such a request 
were made, and the evidence produced 
had contained statements from witnesses 
that the employee had not had an op- 
portunity to question, a refusal by the 
company to permit such a cross-examina- 
tion would create a revokable injustice. 
There was no evidence, however, to 
indicate that the general chairman had 
requested a review of the evidence, and 
the brotherhood had not made any 
request concerning witnesses. 

The brotherhood had pointed out that, 
since there was no reference made to 
specific miles per hour in Rule 93, the onus 
was on the company to prove that the 
brakeman believed that the speed was 
excessive. Otherwise, there was no neces- 
sity for his taking action to have the 
speed reduced. 

In his statement, the brakeman had 
said that the train was going six miles 
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an hour when the automatic brake valve 
was placed in full emergency. This was 
substantiated by the other crew members, 
who said that the train was travelling 
between four and seven miles an hour. 

As the train rounded a right-hand 
curve, the view of the engineer was 
obscured by the framework of an overpass 
bridge. The engineer could see the tail 
end of the way freight 290 feet south of 
the point of collision. The brakeman had 
been seated on the left side of the engine, 
and had estimated the range of vision at 
200 feet. When asked if he considered it 
possible for a train of 17 cars to stop in 
100 feet, he had answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

The company contended that, if the 
train had been travelling at six miles an 
hour, as stated, 17 seconds would have 
had to elapse before any effort was made 
to apply the brake—despite the fact that 
the caboose was in full view. If the brake 
had been applied at the overpass, as 
claimed, the engine should have stopped 
40 feet south of the freight But it travelled 
155 feet beyond the overpass before it 
came to a stop; and the last 15 feet were 
travelled after the collision, in spite of 
the fact that, in the crew’s own estimate, 
they had had three times the distance 
needed to bring the train to a full stop. 
From this it was concluded that the train 
was travelling ‘‘far in excess of restricted 
speed.’ In addition to this reasoning, the 
speed recorder tape had indicated a speed 
of 17 miles an hour at the time the brakes 
were applied. 

The total estimated expense was over 
$16,000, not including costly delays to 
traffic. The brakeman and the fireman- 
helper were suspended for 90 days, the 
conductor and another trainman were 
assessed 20 demerits, and the locomotive 
engineer was discharged, but was returned 
to service on compassionate grounds nine 
months later. 

The case against the brakeman was 
summarized by the company, which 
stated that, although he had been seated 
on the left-hand side of the cab, with his 
view of the track limited by the right- 
hand curve and the nose of the engine, 
he was a highly qualified trainman with 
considerable experience, and was con- 
versant with the requirements of the Code. 

He was also fully familiar with the 
physical terrain of the area, and he knew 
that a train unprotected by a flag could 
be standing just around the bend. By his 
own admission, he knew the range of 
vision from the engineer’s position, and 
he was well qualified to judge whether 
the train was travelling at “‘restricted 
speed.” It was claimed that his primary 
obligation was to ask the engineer 
whether he thought the speed of the train 
excessive—and this he failed to do. 

The arbitrator also pointed out that had 
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the conductor and rear trainman of the 
freight not been away at the time, loss of 
life would probably have occurred. 

In view of the inherent serious con- 
sequences of the case, and to underline 
the necessity for rigid adherence to the 
rule governing “restricted speed’’, the 
arbitrator found the brakeman guilty of 
failing to carry out his duty. His grievance 
was therefore disallowed. 


CASE NO. 60 


Ex-parte dispute between the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway Company (Prai- 

rie Region) and the Brotherhood of 

Railroad Trainmen over a conductor 

and crew’s complaint of inadequate 

payment. 

A conductor and crew submitted a claim 
for an 11-mile run and return, and also 
for 35 minutes at a turn-around point, 
but the company paid only for time on 
the spur. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
company had violated two rules of the 
collective agreement by placing the claim 
under the wrong article in the first place, 
and by misinterpreting the article on 
which it had based its claim. 

At the opening of the hearing, the 
company made a preliminary objection 
to the jurisdiction of the arbitrator, 
because the claimants were not within 
the requirements of an article that states: 
“The decision by the highest officer 
designated by the Railway to handle 
complaints shall be final and binding 
unless, within 60 days [of] date of decision, 
such claim is disposed of... by the 
employee or his accredited representative, 
and such officer is so notified. It is under- 
stood, however, that the parties may, by 
agreement in any particular case, extend 
the 60-day period herein referred to.” 

The company maintained that a letter 
written on May 24 by their general man- 
ager clearly specified that the claim that 
had been disallowed had set in operation 
the 60-day period provided for in the 
article. But it was not until October 17, 
86 days beyond the limit, that the brother- 
hood requested that the claim be handled 
by arbitration. 

The arbitrator considered that the 
article was straightforward and _ that 
there was no doubt as to its meaning. 
Only a mutual agreement, which did not 
exist in this case, could extend the 60-day 
period. For this reason, he said, he had 
no jurisdiction to deal with the claim. 


CASE NO. 61 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over: (a) 35 demerits im- 
posed on a conductor for failing to 
do his duty to prevent an accident; 


and (b) the same conductor’s claim 

for time lost during the investigation. 

A main track at a subdivision had been 
washed out, and a train of gravel was 
dispatched to repair the track. The job 
was still incomplete after many hours of 
work, and the crew had to leave the 
gravel cars where they stood. A new 
conductor and crew were sent to complete 
the unloading. The two diesel units 
carrying the second crew crashed into 
the rear end of the gravel train. Sub- 
sequently the conductor was given 35 
demerits for failing to take proper action 
to prevent the accident. 

The brotherhood requested a removal 
of the demerits, and compensation for 
1,937 miles for time lost during the 
investigation. The company rejected both 
the request and the claim. 

The liability of the conductor was 
based on his failure to actuate an emer- 
gency brake that was within reach of all 
crew members. This responsibility is 
outlined in a general rule that states: 
“Conductors and Trainmen must famil- 
iarize themselves with the location of the 
emergency valve on each car so equipped.” 
A second article states: “Trains will run 
under the direction of their conductors.... 
Conductors... are responsible for the 
safety of their trains... .” 

The brotherhood contended that this 
was not in fact a train, but anjengine, and 
the arbitrator’s attention was directed to 
the definition of “Engineman” in the 
Code. It states: ‘““The employee in charge 
of, and responsible for the operation of 
an engine.” 

It was disclosed that an acting super- 
intendent was closer to the emergency 
valve, but that he had not used the emer- 
gency brake either. His position was 
lowered to its former classification of 
trainman and conductor. 

Before dealing with the disciplinary 
action against the conductor, the brother- 
hood pointed to the fact that, although 
the grievor had not been present when the 
witnesses were giving their statements, 
the local chairman had requested copies 
of all statements. The company sent those 
made by the engineman and fireman, but 
refused to send the statement made by 
the acting assistant superintendent. When 
the brotherhood made a special request 
for it, they were refused on the grounds 
that the statement had no bearing on the 
conductor’s responsibility. 

This ruling, the arbitrator said, was 
contrary to Article 32—and the words, 
‘*.. whose evidence may have a bearing 
upon the employee’s responsibility... 
and to receive a copy of the statement of 
such witness,” also include any requested 
statement that might clear the conductor 
of responsibility. 


Continued on page 382 
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List No. 219 


By the Library Staff 


Publications Received in Department of Labour Library 


In order to publish the three-part series, ‘‘Manpower 
Studies: A Selected Bibliography for Policy and Research,” in 
the March, April and May issues of the GAZETTE, we had to 
suspend ‘‘Publications Received in the Department of Labour 
Library,” which usually appears in this space. List No. 218 was 
published in February. This regular feature re-commences in 
the current issue with the appearance of List No. 219, — Ed. 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT BOARD. Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year, 1965-66. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. 
Pp. 44. 

Published by authority of the Minister of Transport, Ottawa. 


2. AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING INDUSTRY AU- 
THORITY. Report and Financial Statements for Year ended 
30th June, 1965. Sydney, 1966. Pp. 83. 


3. CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes and Lock- 
outs in Canada, 1965. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 59. 

“Prepared .. . on the basis of reports from the National 
Employment Service.”’ 


4. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year 1965-66. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966] Pp. 27. 
English and French text. 


5. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. Third Annual 
Review: Prices, Productivity and Employment, November 1966. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 276. 

Contents: Canada and the world economy. Price stability 
and high employment: the fundamental challenge. Canadian 
price and cost experience in the post-war period. Policies for 
reasonable price stability at high employment. The perform- 
ance of the economy. Economic expansion and regional 
development. 


6. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF CANADA. 
Year Book, 1966, Ottawa, 1966. Pp. 116. 


7. NEWFOUNDLAND. CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION. Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended March BLA I6 5% 
St. John’s 1966. Pp. 4, [4]. 

Automation—Labour Aspects 


8. ARONSON, ROBERT LOUIS. Jobs, Wages, and 
Changing Technology: Recent Experience. Ithaca, New York 
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State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1965. Pp. v, 74. 

Contents: Perspective on automation. Achieving job and 
income security. Skill and wage adjustments. Labor relations 
and adjustment to change. Some conclusions and implications. 


9. CALIFORNIA. COMMISSION ON MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGY. Report to the 
Governor and the Legislature, 1964. [San Francisco, 1966 ?] 
1 volume (various pagings). 

This is the first report of the Commission. It covers the work 
of the Commission during 1964 and outlines the plans for 1965. 


Business 


10. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Mergers and Markets; an Economic Analysis of the First 
Fifteen Years under the Merger Act of 1950, by Betty Bock. 
5th ed. New York, 1966. Pp. 299. 

This study examines ‘‘economic factors taken into account 
by the courts in appraising the competitive consequences of 
different forms of mergers.’’ It covers the 15-year period be- 
tween January 1, 1951 and January 1, 1966. 


11. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
U.S. Production Abroad and the Balance of Payments; a Survey 
of Corporate Investment Experience, by Judd Polk, Irene W. 
Meister, and Lawrence A. Veit. New York, c1966. Pp. 200. 

This study of the relation between company operations and 
the national balance of payments was based on an examination 
of the corporate balance of payments of 100 manufacturing 
firms in the U.S. 


Canadian Tax Foundation 


12. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Corporate Man- 
agement Tax Conference, Toronto, 1966. Toronto, 1966. Pp. 92. 

Contents: 1966 tax changes. Tax treatment of business 
insurance proceeds. Review of Canada pension tax questions. 
Provincial taxes and non-residents. Records retention for 
tax purposes. 


13. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Essays in Taxa- 
tion, by A. Kenneth Eaton. Toronto, 1966. Pp. 179. 

Dr. Kenneth Eaton (1894-1965), a taxation expert, spent 25 
years in the federal Department of Finance, many of them as 
Assistant Deputy Minister and chief tax adviser to Ministers 
of Finance. This book contains nine essays on various aspects 
of taxation — federal, provincial, and municipal. 


14. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. The Financing of 
Canadian Federation, the First Hundred Years, by A. Milton 
Moore and J. Harvey Perry (1867 to 1953) and Donald I. 
Beach. Toronto, 1966. Pp. 148, 164. 

English and French text. 

Contents: Historical background, 1867-1941. The tax rental 
agreements, 1941-57. The tax-sharing arrangements, 1957-62. 
Federal-Provincial fiscal arrangements, 1962-67. Summary 
and prospects. 
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Collective Bargaining 


15. BERTRAM, GORDON WILLIAM. Consolidated Bar- 
gaining in California Construction: an Appraisal of Twenty-five 
Years’ Experience. Los Angeles, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, 1966. Pp. 259. 

Partial Contents: The structure of consolidated bargaining, 
basic trades. Specialty trade bargaining. Concurrence in 
regional bargaining. The hiring hall and the new legal environ- 
ment. The wage structure and its determinants. Mobility and 
allocation of the labor force. Wages, unemployment and 
productivity. Wage determination in collective bargaining. 


16. CRISPO, JOHN H. G., ed. Collective Bargaining and 
the Professional Employee; Conference Proceedings, December 
15-17, 1965. Toronto, Centre for Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1966. Pp. 122. 

Contents: Collective bargaining and the professional em- 
ployee. Arguments for and against collective bargaining by 
professionals. Current collective bargaining practices in the 
world of the professions. Collective bargaining and the profes- 
sional employee in Quebec. Problems and pitfalls from the 
legal point of view. Summary. 


17. DOHERTY, ROBERT EMMETT. Labor Relations 
Primer; the Story of a Union-Management Agreement. Ithaca, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1965. Pp. 50. 

In this bulletin, intended for use in introductory economics 
and current history courses, the author creates a fictitious 
company, union, individuals, and imaginary documents to 
show how a collective bargaining agreement is reached. There 
is also a sample arbitration award. 


Conferences 


18. CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
AND CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, BANFF, ALTA., 
1966. [Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966] Pp. 486. 

Conference sponsored by Economic Council of Canada and 
Agricultural Economics Research Council of Canada and held 
January 10-12, 1966. 

Examines Canadian international policy and problems with 
particular reference to agricultural trade, Canadian agricultural 
policy, and problems related to agricultural trade policy, and 
other matters. 


19. EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CONFERENCE. 2d, VIENNA, 1965. Science and Parliament; 
Second Parliamentary and Scientific Conference organized 
jointly by the Council of Europe and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Vienna, May 23-27, 
1965. Final Report presented by M. Pierre Piganiol. Paris, 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
19GS5 PRL: 

Provides an account of debates and conclusions of the 
Conference and contains five reports on science policy of 
governments. 


20. INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT SEMINAR ON 
THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, MADRID, 1965. The Public Employment Serv- 
ices and Management; International Management Seminar, 
Madrid, 23rd-26th March 1965. Final Report. Paris, Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development, Manpower 
and Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs Division, 1966. 
Pp. 160. 

At head of title: International seminars 1965-1. Supplement 
to the Final Report. Pp. 295. 

This management seminar was organized “‘to discuss man- 
agement’s experience and views on the function and operation 
of . . . the Public Employment Service.” The final report 
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contains a review of the discussions and two papers. The 
supplemental volume contains papers on which the discussions 
were based. 


Economic Conditions 


21. CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN INCOME AND 
WEALTH. Output, Emovloyment, and Productivity in the United 
States after 1800. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research; distributed by Columbia University Press, 1966. 
Pp. xiv, 660. 

‘*Contains most of the papers presented at the joint sessions 
of the Economic History Association and the Conference on 
Research in Income and Wealth, held at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, in September 1963.” 

This volume comments on 13 papers presented at a joint 
meeting of the Conference on Research in Income and Wealth 
and the Economic History Association. The discussion of 
sources of output growth is divided into five sections: (1) con- 
sumption, investment, and employment, (2) output of final 
products, (3) minerals and fuels, (4) power and machines, 
and (5) sources of productivity change. 


22. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Austria. 
May 1966. Paris, 1966. Pp. 31. 

** _ . Discusses recent trends and short-term prospects for 
demand, output, prices and wages . . . . Considers economic 
policy action over the past year. . . [Analyzes] the movement 
towards a better balance in foreign payments and the outlook 
for the balance of payments in 1966.” 


23. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. WORKING PARTY ON 
COSTS OF PRODUCTION AND PRICES. Policies for Price 
Stability; a Report to the Economic Policy Committee. Paris, 
1962. Pp. 47. 


Economic Council of Canada 


24. ANDERSON, ISABEL BEATRICE. Internal Migration 
in Canada, 1921-1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 90. 

Partial contents: General view of population growth and 
distribution. Natural increase and net migration. Internal 
migration and economic growth. 


25. BERTRAM, GORDON WILLIAM. The Contribution 
of Education to Economic Growth. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1966. Pp. 150. 

“This study has emphasized mainly the role of education as 
a factor influencing the quality of the labour force, and as a 
significant source of past and future productivity growth.” 
Comparisons are made with the United States. A large number 
of statistical tables are included. 


26. DENTON, FRANK. An Analysis of Interregional Dif- 
ferences in Manpower Utilization and Earnings. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 65. 

“This study is concerned with interregional differences in 
levels of income, especially earned income, and with differences 
in employment levels, population characteristics, composition 
of industry, and other factors bearing on these income dif- 
ferences.” 


Income 


27. CORINA, JOHN. Incomes Policy — Problems and 
Prospects. London, Institute of Personnel Management [c1966]. 
Two volumes. 

Contents: Pt. 1. The labour market. Pt. 2. The development 
of incomes policy. 
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Part 1 examines worker and employer organizations in 
Great Britain and the collective bargaining process. Part 2 
examines the need for an incomes policy, the content of policy, 
and problems and prospects. 


28. WAISGLASS, HARRY J. Toward Equitable Income 
Distribution; Some Social and Economic Considerations for 
Union Wage Policy. Toronto, United Steelworkers of America 
National Office for Canada, 1966. Pp. 54. 

Contents: The challenges for collective bargaining in 1966. 
What do unions want? What does society want? Proposed 
guideposts — five principles. The U.S. wage guidelines for 
collective bargaining. Productivity guidelines for Canada. The 
Canadian-American wage parity issue. 


Labour Supply 


29. CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR PANEL. Final Report. 
December 1, 1965. Los Angeles [1966 ?] Pp. 52. 

The panel was appointed by the U.S. Secretary of Labor by 
Secretary’s Order 11-65 dated April 15, 1965. 

A report on the farm labour force, both domestic and 
foreign, in California. 


30. COMEAU, ROBERT LYONS. Manpower Require- 
ments in the Construction Industry in Nova Scotia. Halifax, 
Economics and Research Division, Department of Labour, 
1966. Pp. 88. 

“*This study has been financed in accordance with Schedule 10 
of the Federal-Provincial Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement.” 

Contains information about employment, wages, output and 
productivity with a forecast of manpower requirements in the 
construction industry. 


31. ISRAEL. MANPOWER PLANNING AUTHORITY. 
Manpower Surveys: Women in the Labour Force. [Jerusalem] 
1966. Pp. 95. 

Title on first page: Manpower Research: Women in the 
Labour Force. March 1965. 


32. KEYS, B. ALLAN. Manpower Planning in Industry, a 
Case Study, by B. A. Keys and H. H. Wright. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1966. Pp. 43. 

English and French text. 

Reports the results of a survey “‘undertaken during 1965 to 
obtain information on educational and skill requirements and 
manpower planning within a group of leading Canadian 
business firms.” 


33. MONTAGUE, JOHN TAIT. The British Columbia 
Labour Force; a Study in Labour Market Adjustment [by] J. T. 
Montague [and] J. Vanderkamp. [Vancouver] University of 
British Columbia, 1966. Pp. 134. 

Partial Contents: Forecasting the B.C. population. Forecasts 
of the labour force. Labour mobility. Forecasting labour 
demands. Sources of increase in labour supplies. Some prin- 
ciples for regional manpower policy. Policy implications. 


Labouring Classes 


34. AANONSEN, ANTHON. Shift Work and Health. 
[Oslo] Universitetsforlaget [1964] Pp. 96. 

Between 1948 and 1953 the author, a doctor, undertook some 
studies of health problems of shift workers in the electro- 
chemical industry located in and around Odda on the western 
coast of Norway. This report includes his findings. 


35. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS. International Trade Secretariats. [2d rev. 
ptg.] Brussels [1965] Pp. 90. 

Describes the structure, objectives and activities of 17 
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International Trade Secretariats. 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Report of the 
Director-General. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 1966. 
Two volumes. 

At head of title: Report 1 (Part 1-2). International Labour 
Conference. Fiftieth session, Geneva, 1966. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Industrialisation and labour. Pt. 2. Activities 
of the I.L.O., 1965; twentieth report of the International Labour 
Organisation to the United Nations. 


37. JUPP, JAMES. Australian Labour and the World. 
London, Fabian Society, 1965. Pp. 32. 
A brief history of the Australian Labour Party. 


38. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). PUBLIC INQUIRY COM- 
MISSION CONCERNING SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN 
QUEBEC PULP & PAPER MILLS. [Revort. Québec] 1966. 
Pp. [80]-145. 

Bound with its French translation. 

Commissioners: Richard Alleyn, Jean-Paul Geoffroy [and] 
Robert M. Fowler. 

The Commission was set up to study the question of the 
necessity for Sunday work in the pulp and paper mills of 
Quebec. 


Minimum Wage 


39. KAUN, DAVID EVAN. Economics of the Minimum 
Wage; the Effects of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1945-1960. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1964. 

Microfilm copy (positive) of typescript. Collation of original: 
x, 333p. Thesis (Ph.D.)—Stanford University, 1963. 


40. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR. Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1966; Report to accompany H.R. 13712. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp. 83. 

89th Cong., 2d sess. House of Representatives. Report no. 
1366. 

This report concerns the extension of minimum wage to some 
employees not already covered by the Fair Labor Standard Act, 
and other matters. 


41. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE AND 
HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS. Agricul- 
ture and the Child Labor Requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 1966 ed. Washington, 1966. Pp. [4]. 


Pensions 


42. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. A Study of Pension 
Plans in Sixty-Six Companies in Canada organized by Three 
Large Unions, as at June, 1964. Ottawa, 1966. Pp. 26. 


43. U.S. OFFICE OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT AND 
WELFARE PENSION REPORTS. Welfare and Pension Plan 
Statistics: Characteristics of 163,500 Plans filed as of July 1, 
1965. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Labor-Management 
Services Administration, 1966. Pp. 26. 


Social Security 


44. MURRAY, MERRILL GARVER. Proposed Federal 
Unemployment Insurance Amendments. Kalamazoo, Mich., 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1966. 
Pp. 49. 

An explanation of proposed amendments to federal un- 
employment insurance legislation in the U.S. 


45. NORWAY. NATIONAL INSURANCE INSTITU- 
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TION. The Norwegian System of Social Insurance; a Survey. 
Oslo, 1966. Pp. 65. 
A brief outline of the various social security laws in Norway. 


46. GREAT BRITAIN. REVIEW BODY ON DOCTORS’ 
AND DENTISTS’ REMUNERATION. Seventh Report. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 95. 

The Review Body held meetings between October 1965 and 
March 1966 to receive and to hear evidence on doctors’ and 
dentists’ remuneration. This report contains recommendations 
for changes in fees. 


47. HUGH-JONES, EDWARD MAURICE, Ed. Wage- 
Structure in Theory and Practice; Three Studies by Mark W. 
Leiserson, Jacques Lecaillon and Jean Marchal [and] J. R. 
Crossley. Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Co., 1966. 
Pp. 242. 

Contents: Wage decisions and wage-structure in the United 
States [by] Mark W. Leiserson. Wage-structure and the theory 
of the distribution of income: the French pattern [by] Jacques 
Lecaillon and Jean Marchal. Collective bargaining, wage- 
structure and the labour market in the United Kingdom [by] 
J. R. Crossley. 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. [Employee 
Earnings and Hours in Retail Trade, June 1965] Washington, 
GPO, 1966. 7 volumes. 

Contents: 1. Retail building materials, hardware, and farm 
equipment dealers. 2. Retail general merchandise stores. 
3. Retail food stores. 4. Retail automotive dealers and in 
gasoline service stations. 5. Retail apparel and accessory 
stores. 6. Retail furniture, home furnishings, and household 
appliance stores. 7. Miscellaneous retail stores. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. How to 
establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings in Developing Countries. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 150. 

‘“‘Prepared for Agency for International Development.” 

“‘This manual describes the method of establishing a current 
reporting system based on statistics of establishments con- 
cerning the number of workers employed, hours of work, and 
earnings. Also included is a chapter on labour turnover 
statistics.” 


Women 


50. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Changing Patterns 
in Women’s Employment; Report of a Consultation held March 
18, 1966, Sir Wilfrid Laurier Building, Ottawa. Ottawa, Canada 
Dept. of Labour, 1966. 

Miss Marion V. Royce, former Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, was chairman of the Consultation. 

‘“‘The Consultation was based on papers given by Dr. Sylvia 
Ostry, Assistant Director of the Labour Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Consultant to the Economic 
Council of Canada, and by Professor Noah Meltz of the 
University of Toronto at Scarborough College and the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy.” Dr. Ostry’s talk was titled, “The 
Female Worker: Labour Force’, and Dr. Meltz’s talk was 
titled, “The Female Worker: Occupational Trends.” Questions 
addressed to the speakers and their replies are included. 


51. CANADIAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. National In- 
ventory of Nurses, Canada 1965, based on 85% Return of the 
Nurse Population. Ottawa, 1966. Pp. 33. 


52. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF GOVERNOR’S 
COMMISSIONS ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. 24d, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1965. Progress and Prospects; the 
Report of the Second National Conference of Governors’ Com- 
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missions on the Status of Women, Washington, D.C., July 28-30, 
1965. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 80. 

Conference co-sponsored by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women and the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women. ‘ 

Over 300 participants representing 43 of the 44 Commissions 
on the Status of Women and about 100 invited guests and 
representatives of Federal agencies attended the conference. 


53. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. International Co-operation 
Programs Advancing the Status of Women; Reports of U.S. 
Government Agencies. Washington, 1966. Pp. 50. 

The reports in this document were prepared for the Inter- 
national Co-operation Year Citizens’ Committee on Women. 

“Reports of United States Government agencies concerning 
their programs of international co-operation that advance the 
status of women . . . were prepared for the International 
Co-operation Year Citizens’ Committees on Women.” These 
reports are included in this volume. 


Miscellaneous 


54. LANGROD, JERZY STEFAN. Reorganisation of Public 
Administration in Greece; a Report by Georges Langrod, 
Consultant. [Paris] Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development [1965] Pp. 111. 


55. MORRIS, J. WALKER. Job Evaluation. 2d ed. rev. 
Birmingham, Institute of Industrial Supervisors, 1966. Pp. 48. 
A brief introduction to the subject. 


56. ORNATI, OSCAR A. Poverty Amid Affluence; a Report 
ona Research Project Carried Out at the New School for Social 
Research. Prepared with the editorial assistance of J. Stouder 
Sweet. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1966. Pp. xvi, 208. 

Examines the characteristics of poverty and its connection 
with education, housing, health, and unemployment. The 
concluding part of the study considers possible remedies for 
the problem. 


57. REGIONAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. Papers. Vol- 
ume 15, 1965. Edited by Morgan D. Thomas. Philadelphia, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, 1966. Pp. 215. 

Contents: Regional systems. Regional development and 
planning. Spatial patterns — measurement and analysis. 
Decision making. Population distributions — analysis and 
simulation. Transportation demand relationships. 


58. SHEPPARD, HAROLD L. Civil Rights, Employment, 
and the Social Status of American Negroes, by Harold L. 
Sheppard and Herbert E. Striner. Based on a report for the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (Contract number CCR- 
66-5). Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, 1966. Pp. 85. 

Discusses the relationship of employment, income, and 
family structure to civil rights and suggests research which 
government agencies can carry out to help Negroes. 


59. SIDERS, R. A. Computer Graphics, A Revolution in 
Design [by] R. A. Siders [and others] New York, American 
Management, c1966. Pp. 160. 

“This book was originally prepared as a research report 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Manufacturing Course at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration.” 

“Communication with a computer has traditionally been 
limited to punched cards or tape and typewriter input, with 
some kind of printing device being the normal output... 
Computer graphics now adds the dimension of sketching and 
drawing for both input to and output from the computer.”’ 
Partial contents: The power and potential of computer graphics. 
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The engineering design cycle. The evolution of computer aids 
to design. The role of passive computer graphics. The role of 
active computer graphics. Who can best use computer graphics ? 
The economics of the computer graphics decision. Conditions 
for success. The impact of computer graphics on the company. 
A look at the future of computer graphics. 


60. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. National 
Emergency Disputes Under the Labor Management Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) Act, 1947-65, Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 68. 

Covers the actions of all 24 Taft-Hartley emergency boards 
appointed between 1947 and 1965. 


SL ———— 


Industrial Inquiry Commission 


Continued from page 354 


aggrieved foreman or foremen in rela- 

tion to the employment conditions of 

other foremen in the employment of the 
employer or employers concerned. 

(e) The cost of the arbitration will be 
paid by the employer or employers 
concerned, if the arbitration board or 
the arbitrator finds that the grievance 
of the foreman or foremen is justified, 
and by the foreman or foremen if the 
grievance is found to be without merit. 
However, if the arbitrator or board of 
arbitrators is of the opinion that, in the 
circumstances of the grievance and the 
nature of the award, the costs of the 
arbitration should be divided, the costs 
may be ordered to be paid by the parties 
in such proportions as the arbitrator or 
board of arbitrators shall decide. 

(f{) The award of a majority of a board 
of arbitrators shall be the award of the 
board. 

(g) The award of the arbitrator or 
board of arbitrators shall be binding on 
the parties concerned, and shall be 
given effect by them or their repre- 
sentatives. 

The commission also noted that any 
procedure adopted in a tense situation— 
such as the one prevailing in the industry 
that was the subject of the inquiry—be 
allowed to operate for a reasonable time 
to see to what extent it will remove the 
causes of friction and tension. 

It was recommended by the commission 
that, “during such period, no action 
should be taken by either side that will 
rouse any new animosities or occasion any 
new distrust; that 12 months from the 
adoption of the procedure should afford 
sufficient time to make some real pro- 
gress, and that any shorter period would 
be unrealistic.”’ 

The commission further recommended 
that, during such 12-month period, 
“energetic efforts be made to arrive at a 
Satisfactory solution of some of the 
grievances which in the eyes of the fore- 
men concerned are most urgently in need 
of attention.’ 

It was also recommended that, during 
the period, no new pressures be brought 
to bear on the companies in respect of 
foremen by the union or by Local 514: 
and that, for at least the same period, no 
changes be instituted in the status or con- 
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ditions of employment of foremen, except 
with the consent of the foremen as a 
group. 

Finally, after discussion with the parties 
involved, the commission recommended 
that ‘‘for a period of 12 months after the 
adoption of the grievance procedure, no 
officer of the ILWU, or of the British 
Columbia Maritime Employers Asso- 
ciation, shall take part in the processing 
of any grievance, except in a case where 
he personally, or the company of which 
he is an officer, is a party.” 





Office of Arbitration 


Continued from page 377 
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“In my opinion,” the arbitrator said, 
“‘a proper assessment was not made of the 
conductor’s responsibility in the light of 
what was occurring in the cab just prior 
to the collision.” 

The conductor’s statement had said, 
in part: ‘“‘While the units were moving 
around the right-hand curve, I heard the 
fireman remark, ‘There are the cars.’ I 
looked across and noted [that] the engine- 
man had his hand on the independent 
brake valve handle... I then looked on 
the left side of the cab... and when I 
realized our speed was not reducing I 
hollered to the engineman to apply the 
emergency brake. He replied, ‘She’s got 
everything,’ and I took this to mean that 
it was applied.” When the conductor did 
not feel any braking action, he knew a 
collision was imminent. 

“It is to be remembered [that] there are 
seconds involved,” the arbitrator said. 
Accepting the conductor’s statement that 
when he called for an emergency appli- 
cation, the engineman had replied, ‘‘She’s 
got everything,’ the conductor was 
justified in believing that everything had 
been done. 

“I cannot find [anything] that would 
justify disciplinary action. He was alert. 
He called out for action by the engineman. 
To require more, particularly in view of 
the answer he received, would, in my 
opinion, be quite unreasonable.” 

For these reasons the arbitrator asked 
that the demerits be expunged from the 
conductor’s work record. 


Caribbean area workers 
coming to Canada again 


Seasonal workers from the Caribbean 
area will be admitted to Canada again 
this summer to assist Ontario farmers in 
the growing, harvesting and canning of 
fruits and vegetables, according to the 
Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration. 

Hon. Jean Marchand recalled, in a 
press release issued at the end of March, 
that last year, as an experiment, 264 
seasonal workers from Jamaica were ad- 
mitted to Canada. Employers were re- 
ported well satisfied with their perform- 
ance, said the Minister. He had said last 
year that, if the 1966 movement from 
Jamaica were successful, the Canadian 
Government would negotiate a broader 
agreement with other Caribbean countries 
interested in supplying temporary workers. 


It is expected that, this year, workers 
will be recruited in Barbados, Trinidad 
and Tobago, as well as Jamaica. If the 
1967 movement warrants it, and there is a 
continuing need for seasonal labour in 
1968, a further extension of the source 
countries will be considered. 

The main conditions that will apply to 
all seasonal workers from the Caribbean 
are: 

-employers will be required to pay a 
minimum wage of $1.30 an hour, or 
the prevailing piecework rate, if higher. 
(Minimum wages are five cents an hour 
higher than last year). They will also 
provide a minimum average weekly 
salary of $50 during the employment 
period, and adequate accommodation; 

-transportation costs, based on the eco- 
nomy return air fare from Kingston, 
Jamaica, to Toronto, will be paid by 
the employer. The extra fare from the 
more distant islands over and above the 
return fare, Jamaica to Toronto, will 
be borne either by the workers them- 
selves or by their governments; and 

—between May 1 and October 31, 1967 
employers may bring in workers for 
periods of not less than six weeks, and 
not more than four calendar months. 
All workers will be required to leave 
Canada by November 1. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
Continued from page 348 


several years, the pace of technological 
change has increased, if anything; but 
unemployment has fallen to the lowest 
level in 10 years. In spite of an extra- 
ordinarily large increase in the labour 
force, we have encountered during the 
past year shortages in many categories of 
manpower. The explanation for this is 
quite simple. The slack in our economy 
has been taken up by the elimination of 
the over-all deficiency in the general 
demand for goods and services.” 


He underscored the idea that technology 
eliminates jobs, not work. We must still 
rebuild cities, provide sufficient housing, 
clean up rivers and develop many econo- 
mic and social projects. 


Dr. Deutsch stressed the need for labour 
and management to co-operate to ensure 
that technological change is brought about 
in an orderly way. He then described 
briefly the proposals and suggestions of 
the Council’s declaration. 


Declaration 


On the subject of communications, he 
warned that the mere setting up of joint 
labour-management committees will not 
automatically guarantee more effective 
communications. Representatives from 
both groups must be able to deal com- 
petently and responsibly with objective 
information. 


In summary, he invited the delegates 
to participate in the discussions by offer- 
ing concrete suggestions and comments 
on the proposals at hand. ‘“‘Our concern 
is to find improvements and new ap- 
proaches that will make the institution of 
free collective bargaining work better, 
with the least amount of friction in this 
era of accelerating change.” 


The Deputy Minister of the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, Tom 
Kent, spoke about the role of the Govern- 
ment in relation to manpower adjustment 
problems. He discussed the policies and 
programs through which the Government 
helps provide a suitable environment for 
the solution of problems, the services that 
Government can provide, the achieve- 
ment of effective relationships and co- 
ordination of private and public measures, 
and the requirements of Government to 
change the legislative framework in which 
labour-management action takes place. 


Mr. Kent said that “job security cannot 
be reduced unless we replace it effectively 
by greater employment security.’’ A feel- 
ing of confidence must be present in the 
environment to show that the Government 
is not just negatively committed to fighting 
unemployment, but is positively com- 
mitted to fostering the kind of economy 
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in which rapid growth takes into account 
continuing opportunity for the individual. 


About an active manpower policy, Mr. 
Kent said: “‘The need for this arises from 
the impact on the world of work that 
comes from rapid technological and eco- 
nomic change.’ The principal need, he 
said, is job counselling. A service for 
manpower information and advice is es- 
sential to guide workers in job placement 
or job transfer, and to foresee manpower 
adjustments that arise from impending 
industrial change. 


Government Undertakings 


In line with this basic task, Mr. Kent 
outlined four related activities the Govern- 
ment has undertaken: 


—an adult training and training allowance 
program—contained in new legislation 
now before Parliament; 

—assistance for workers moving away from 
areas of little or no prospect of adequate 
employment; 

—employer recruitment through an immi- 
gration program matched to manpower 
requirements; and 

—a stabilization program co-ordinated with 
other public agencies for effective man- 
power utilization. 


The speaker cautioned against the idea 
that the Government should play a “‘big- 
brother’’ role. He said that a “‘big-servant”’ 
role would best accomplish the task, if 
management and labour groups were 
thought of as partners, and Government 
as providing important services to the 
partnership. One such provision is the 
Manpower Consultative Service, a part of 
which is now being developed as a spe- 
cialized activity for objective research and 
assessment of facts related to manpower 
adjustments. The second service relates 
to training. Mr. Kent said that the federal 
Government will be prepared to foot the 
bill for teaching employees additional 
occupational skills. ‘“‘Public financing of 
this kind of training seems entirely sound 
economics.” 

Mr. Kent’s fourth point, concerning 
the legislative framework for labour- 
management action, was the subject of a 
speech delivered by Hon. Jean Marchand, 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration. 
Mr. Marchand pointed out that, because 
the federal Government is limited in its 
direct influence upon Canadian industry, 
the matter is more provincial than federal, 
although it cannot be ignored from a 
federal viewpoint. 

The Minister said that management 
should give advance notice of any sizable 
technological innovation or other major 
change in production methods, and he 
emphasized that no flexibility would be 
allowed on this point. Management’s 
notice must give specific details about who 


will be affected, and how. Of course, he 
said, there will be difficult problems of 
definition, but these should not deter the 
Government from designing such legis- 
lation. 


Mr. Marchand referred to a suggestion 
in the Freedman Report (L.G., Jan. 1966, 
p. 4) that consultation must be directed 
to formal agreement. Management should 
be required to postpone a material change 
in working conditions until a new col- 
lective agreement is negotiated. The ob- 
jective of manpower policy is to see that 
change occurs without hurting people, the 
Minister said. 


The procedure must accommodatearight 
of appeal to an arbitrator. Consultation 
will lead to understanding and acceptance 
of a reasonable plan of manpower adjust- 
ment, but, to be meaningful, must provide 
for right of redress if the results of con- 
sultation are unacceptable to the workers. 
Government should not rush into new 
legislation, the Minister added, if adequate 
consultation develops without it. 


Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 
Labour, reminded the delegates that the 
Department of Labour is charged with the 
administration of labour legislation that 
is national in scope. 


He said that manpower adjustments 
depend upon communication. *“‘Today’’, 
he said, ‘“‘most communication between 
labour and management is limited to the 
period of negotiation of a new contract... 
and there is little opportunity for meaning- 
ful communication on many issues.”’ 


The Minister then briefly described im- 
provements in labour-management com- 
munications. In the past, employer-em- 
ployee joint committees at the plant level 
have had limited success. In recent years, 
a fundamental change in emphasis stresses 
the concept of “labour-management”’ 
committees. A second step has been to 
expand field operations, and to form the 
Labour-Management Consultation Branch 
within the Department of Labour (L.G., 
Apr. 1966, p. 142). 


Discussants 


Following each of the principal speeches 
delivered to conference delegates, formal 
reply was given by selected representatives 
of labour or management. These discus- 
sants commented on the topics under 
consideration and offered suggestions for 
improvements or solutions to problems 
in manpower adjustment and communica- 
tions. The chairman then opened the 
session to general discussion so that the 
delegates at large could raise or clarify 
issues arising from the speeches. 


Productivity as a factor in incomes 
determination was discussed by William 
Dodge, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. He said that 
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the judgment and economic strength of 
groups participating in collective bargain- 
ing will have to continue to serve as the 
key factor in decision-making until com- 
plete and accurate data on productivity is 
made available. No single group in the 
community is responsible for productivity 
gains, he said, and no single group must 
be permitted to establish a dispropor- 
tionate claim to its proceeds. 

Larry Sefton, director of District 6, 
United Steelworkers of America, wel- 
comed the ECC’s A Declaration on Man- 
power Adjustments to Technological and 
Other Change (L.G., Apr., p. 234), “‘be- 
cause it clearly states that Canada has 
a manpower problem.” He used the 
example of the closing of a Toronto 
company “to point out the flaw in the 
‘labour-management co-operation’ con- 
cept of handling manpower displacement 
and replacement policies when manage- 
ment will not co-operate.’ To meet the 
problem, he urged that a fully integrated 
and portable public social security system 
be initiated by the Government. He called 
also for some type of obligation and 
responsibility to be placed on management 
in order to establish an effective program 
to cope with automation and technolo- 
gical change. 

Some delegates spoke about their atti- 
tudes toward, and experiences with the 
labour-management consultation groups, 
which are encouraged by the Canada 
Department of Labour. Although some 
delegates attested to effective communica- 
tions in many areas such as health or 
safety standards in the industry, others 
criticized the groups for being ineffective 
in dealing with conflicts connected with 
collective bargaining. Ken DeWitt, of 
the Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch of the Department, explained that 
the committees were not structured to 
deal with such matters, but that each 


committee is free to design its own terms 
of consultation. 


Reports of the working groups given at 
the final plenary session indicated that 
most delegates agreed with the general 
theme of the topics discussed during the 
conference. One representative reported 
that his working group discussed the use 
of legislative compulsion in adjusting to 
technological change. 


The consensus indicated that there will 
be opposition to such action unless it were 
absolutely necessary. All agreed that pre- 
notification of impending or proposed 
change must be required, although several 
felt that a three-month warning is too 
short a period. Delegates stressed that 
there must be sincere interest in joint 
labour-management committees if they 
are to succeed, and that they must not be 
confused with negotiating committees. 


Dr. Deutsch concluded the discussion 
by repeating that it was not the objective 
of the conference to come to a resolution. 
He reiterated that the solutions to prob- 
lems connected with technological change 
and labour-management communications 
must be approached by rational discus- 
sion, not by power plays. The next step, 
he stated, is to gather together all material 
collected at the conference, summarize it, 
and use it as a basis for the solution of 
social problems and for the achievement 
of Canada’s economic and social goals. 


The Economic Council of Canada issued 
two booklets prior to the Ottawa con- 
ference. The first, A Declaration on Man- 
power Adjustments to Technological and 
Other Change, contains recommendations 
for a range of adjustment methods and 
procedures that have been successfully 
tested in many situations dealing with 
change. 


The second booklet, Toward Better 
Communication Between Labour and Man- 


B.C. Legislature considers consumer protection 


Protection of the consumer is the intent 
of certain legislation that is in passage 
through the British Columbia Legislature. 
The legislation will require uniform 
disclosure of interest charges in borrowing 
and buying on credit. It will provide a 
“cooling-off’’ period of three days on 
certain door-to-door sales, and will also 
give the courts more power to grant relief 
from contracts. 

The section of the measure on dis- 
closures of interest rates will apply to 
mortgages as well as to purchases on 
credit. ““The new law,” says Attorney- 
General Bonner, “will make credit, as 
a commodity, readily comparable any- 
where in the province, because borrowers 
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and credit buyers will be able to compare 
costs in both actual amounts and nominal 
annual interest rates.” 

Mr. Bonner said that although the 
practical value of these provisions might 
be debatable, they would at least give fair 
warning to those seeking credit. 

The legislation is also intended to give 
more protection with reference to high- 
pressure, door-to-door sales. It will 
enable a buyer to cancel a sales contract 
within three days after the sale is made. 
The sale may also be rescinded within a 
year if the merchandise sold is not 
delivered within 30 days of the promised 
date. The period during which sales may 
be cancelled applies only to what is known 


agement, sets out a number of principles 
that should be accepted by labour and 
management if they are to achieve better 
relations. The Council claims that im- 
provements in consultation and co-opera- 
tion could be made if the two parties 
would enlarge their understanding of each 
other, and reduce unnecessary industrial 
strife. Although there is a natural conflict 
of interests between labour and manage- 
ment in bargaining over wages, it is the 
purpose of collective bargaining to resolve 
this issue, the authors point out. 


Good communications helps to pro- 
mote interest and participation among 
employees. Traditionally, the channel of 
communications was regarded as a man- 
agement function, operating through the 
‘line’? system of command. Today, how- 
ever, joint consultation committees are a 
better device for promoting effective com- 
munication and consultation at the plant 
level. 


The Council warns that the mere estab- 
lishment of joint committees will not 
automatically ensure better communica- 
tions. The prerequisite is a two-way 
feedback system that keeps both labour 
and management fully informed of each 
other’s interests and problems. Union 
representatives must report back to the 
workers on management plans and poli- 
cies; management representatives must 
keep the unionrepresentatives continuously 
informed on their plans and policies; and 
union representatives must keep manage- 
ment informed of employee reaction. 


The Council admits its awareness of the 
fact that continuing consultation and 
communication poses a great challenge, 
and presents serious difficulties for both 
labour and management. But it contends 
that the system would bring great benefits 
to both groups, as well as to the economy 
as a whole. 


as executory contracts that is, agreements 
regarding goods or services not delivered 
or paid for in full at the time the contract 
is made. 

Exemptions under the bill are: whole- 
sale purchases made for or by a business; 
purchases not made in person; and sales 
of foodstuffs and other perishable goods. 

The courts will be given the power to 
intervene in cases where the cost of the 
transaction is deemed excessive and the 
transaction is “harsh and unconscion- 
able.” 

The maximum penalty under the new 
legislation is a fine of $2,000 or a jail term 
of one year for individuals, and a fine of 
$25,000 for corporations. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended March 18, 1967 














British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
000’s 

TRBTR, ThNIBYO NUMER TEOMA Oe oN eee ee eee ee ree 7,489 604 DNS DKS 1,238 743 
INT 1 eee eee ea de cei ececeecs ctescscecieesarce=ss0% SS 424 1,497 1,887 852 Sil) 
IVA 11 ee ee er ress rina vcs devuesdecearse a 2,314 180 640 880 386 228 
Ar Reel ere eee the cin ow cv sanlanctcAcsioa eds PA 67 UNS) 232 133 74 

DAB All AER ESL cop SSE Pet BS LENCE Ce Pe aE 1,046 102 350 343 160 91 
DELO POON ge OE BM ce ce a Ren Pee 3,245 DBil 936 1,242 7, 319 
ANSI SSR OEY OS ny Cenc SNES SEO ed eee S CEE ee ECE 2,262 189 578 867 389 239 

(SoS USES TOE N ONS Te ee ra see Peo eee eR ONS 15 58 83 39 20 

TERNS OD ELOY EN DRS Sn ea Ecce ne eee eee 7,089 540 1,984 2,660 1,204 701 
Ne eee San er eA Ee d ia rence cddesecsvaceiuasts+s0s 4,845 367 1,367 1,805 823 483 

WV TTC 1) ener eee Mr MU cerned EN, Suc cnnesvsteRenitose 2,244 173 617 855 381 218 
PCG TO ANU AON en ieee A es nes ph vs eacvaseansdeevemerteeses 461 23 89 118 205 26 
BNSC Ut CUNO eee ee es eens sacatevacecenneszaeas-ar 6,628 Sill 1,895 2,542 999 675 
Pa CEWOLKCL Sesetememeer cere cr ete eee erro sete ae sc ener sec ceascncicss 6,110 470 1,724 DSS: 930 613 

IN Te eee a A sec Bays oas Rea ears Saat taetaesceaes 4,057 315 1,165 IRS 584 416 

UV {OIC 11 ae ee mee ee ta ONE I orc vate ia cavctvardcteswtees 2,053 15S} D9 796 346 197 
TLGTATNITIENINAl E> dO) valle 1D) oem eee ene ere es eee ersees cieuaconceserees?-<- 400 64 153 107 34 42 
INURE soo ep code Bacco bene SEPP nee R EEE oS GED EE EBC AETIREDE oe OoCOnCeT RE 330 Si 130 82 aS) 32 
AY GH RIVE Bigs ocr crer sco oc EERO SPEC NE SH EE Ce aE CEE Oe 70 23 ONS 10 
PERSONS NOTIN PABOUWR® POR Ceri iicoicccctcerecccereeseneaee 6,259 698 1,834 2,106 1,020 601 
IN Tees ee rte onc eee sence a os measure eetotsineren=na 1,638 DaM 460 516 289 is2) 

AV GU RTYSY Ml senocncsac canbe eS PER ROME AAR BO oo RESO et EE 4,621 ATT 1,374 1,590 731 449 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended March 18, 1967 





20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years aan Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
000’s 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
IAIN DROVE RSs toc see. eee eee 13,748 2,276 3,915 1,058 4,007 1,029 1,463 
LABOURSEORCGEe rete creer reer 7,489 721 3,738 867 Lia 737 DS 
EMplOyed tie eee eee ee ce 7,089 649 3,562 776 1,183 716 203 
Wnemploved:.2. 22 so eee 400 72 176 91 28 Pa| 12 
NOTING LABOURTEOR CES 6,259 1RS55 7a 191 2,796 292 1,248 
PARTICIPATION RIAT Bye eae 
T9GTaIMarchol 6 22. te scene ee eee 54.5 Sie7 95.5 81.9 302) 71.6 14.7 
Bebruary el Sa semis reoeerercceersnes 53.8 29.3 95.5 81.8 29.4 les 14.2 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEf 
LOG TENArch el Ores nee eeine nee emer 55) 10.0 An 10.5 Dees 2.8 5.6 
ReDruary ale arcs eet cece eee 5.4 183 4.7 9.8 DoS! 231 6.2 





*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended March 18, 1967 
ne ee 





March February March 
1967 1967 1966 
000’s 
TOTAL UNEMPLOYED vnsickc oe ee ee ae eee 400 396 341 
On temporary layofi up to 30 days 2concan.teoe ee ee eee ee 38 Si 26 
Without work and seeking WOrk....,.0¢.sues ee ee 362 359 HIS) 
SEEKING: 

Full-time Work. ssssssissastécdascssscsebactli oh once 345 344 299 
Part-time WOrk.....:.siscsssccssessesesasexices uve ee eee ee 17 15 16 
UWrnder 1 months. ccccsese.cotccecciseseseence tecesee cette eo ect eee 91 96 68 

De 3 MOMS ics sicsssscacsusopor scasnieicesusencsisscce toe aec eo ere ee 159 177 140 

4 = MOTENS sees sass scisssnssd Aon: bees tcavercengo ete eee ee ee eee 81 57 83 
More. than: 6 months. s2i) od. ascs.tsset eet eee ee ee 31 29 24 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Monthly Totals 





Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cation{t Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income ts 
$ Millions 
HOGI —— WOtahen otk ieee ces 542 5,306 1,862 283 iL Se 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
19 62=— otal ees ene eer 559 5,699 1,909 300 IL S57) 378 2,881 6,080 843 20)233 
NO638—— otal searas.aeiacscctcuss ees S12 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
19 G4 otal eee nearer 600 6,582 2,129 343 S82 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965 ——lOtalee sy siecsceesncs 678 Te2O2 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965—Decembe................055 59.0 630.0 195.0 29.4 161.5 Bos) 335.4 697.4 83.1 2,245.0 
1966—January...........cccce 60.2 632.8 201.1 27.8 158.5 38.2 322) 708.1 97.3 2,259.2 
ne DiMaty ame eeeeeeee 60.6 644.7 193.8 30.5 164.0 38.3 323.7 713.4 97.6 2,279.6 
Nathan eae mE OU6 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 Sia 326.9 WIS 98.0 2,300.9 
A Dtil Berens tee ced PD Seo 657.4 200.0 25.6 181.8 38.1 883-2. 740.5 98.8 2,351.0 
Neh reper unter sceciuses 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 39.5 337.6 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 
ELT) aye eA seeks a o30 63k) 683.7 Ze 31.7 220.1 41.2 346.6 770.6 100.8 2,496.3 
AGUA ire Oe thy cee eee 59.2 673.0 220.0 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 734.7 100.7 2,482.9 
AUS USt OR caries 62.0 691.4 201.6 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 759.7 101.2 2,514.5 
SOUS TAO ssc cssnacsnooecon 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 235.8 41.9 350.3 789.0 102.2 DSP? 
OctoDeieeeeen ees: 62.8 703.6 229.2 40.0 241.8 42.6 BV Ios: 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 
INovemben* se... 63.3 700.4 223.7 39.2 220.6 42.5 36587, 787.9 102.5 2503.8 
December ....sssssseseees 63.9 679.7 215.9 34.4 181.0 AED: 370.1 787.0 101.7 2,491.9 


re 


Seasonally Adjusted 


196 (=Total fee.e nee 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 357 2,740 5,616 820 18,996 
G62 == Totals ccs ace 559 5,669 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
(OGsselotaiewe. ese ° 572 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
Si eee 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
FOG 5a Totalegne cei cas: 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1965—Decembeficcccee 59.6 642.0 200.4 31.0 189.8 38.9 323.2 700.5 83.3 2,290.7 
1966—JANUATY.eeecccree. 60.8 644.5 204.5 37) 186.5 39.2 328.9 718.5 98.6 2,335.0 
February...ccccescssseees 60.9 659.6 200.7 34.3 199.1 39.4 333.0 721.1 99.0 2,368.2 
Marcha lens... 60.9 659.0 200.3 33.6 204.1 38.5 334.8 727.1 99.2 2,379.2 
Borie oe eet co. 60.4 663.8 204.2 38.7 204.9 39.0 337.7 738.6 99.6 2,408.3 
Mave oe wees.) 60.9 664.2 204.0 cabal 203.1 39.6 338.0 738.1 99.7 2,405.8 
Tyee eee eee 61.3 668.2 207.9 29.3 207.1 40.1 342.1 747.5. 100.1 2,424.9 
iii eee 57.3 678.0 2108 34.5 205.0 40.7 345.1 752.1 100.4 2,447.7 
TEEN ee pe 61.4 682.2 194.1 35.7 202.8 40.0 346.6 715.5. 100.6 2,460.7 
Septembet................:. 62.6 686.7 214.8 34.6 203.1 41.1 349.0 774.0 102.0 2,488.8 
Oetober.. 622 bss... 62.5 693.4 995.2 33.0 208.2 42.1 352.9 778.3 101.5 2,519.2 
November®.....ccs..0 63.3 696.6 222.2 33.3 209.2 42.5 356.2 787.2 101.6 2,534.0 
December vescssssesssssee 64.8 694.1 DOT 37.8 214.4 42.7 358.6 790.9 101.9 2,549.7 


ee ena 


*Revised. +Preliminary. 
{Includes post office wages and salaries. **PFigures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown, 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2, and C-4 are based on reports from em- from the survey of establishments employing 20 apse 
i i from a sample survey of establishments employing 

ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the persons and 
year; at October 1966, employers in the principal non-agri- less than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports 


: . from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, 
cultural industries reported a total employment of 3,644,590. Cand (C4 (They relate only to wicecuerecome eed 


At November 1966, total employment was reported at 3,634,- statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables 
921. Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by C-1, C-2 and C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


Due to a speed-up in the processing of data at the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, this issue carries C Tables covering both 
October and November. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 








Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Ayerage Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
St ES eee 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
UO Glee set seres ino hice coe ee ee 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 Silas 
LQ OQ i ccsastee ks cree cee eee ae 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
LO OS. ak cote are eRe A oe 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
IS os acne tere rein eee Ae Sect ae CN ot oe Se 108.2 110.6 86.51 stitch 110.9 90.42 
T9G5 a ceskatict seeactas eaccaton ey eee eee ee ee 114.3 116.3 91.01 WF 116.2 94.78 
1965—-Novemi ber cpus... anata ee 118.7 119.4 93.44 120.6 119.5 97.42 
Detemi betice ties ncincn.ee eee ee 115.9 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
1966—Januaryicie i eee ee 114.4 119.9 93.79 119.1 119.9 97.78 
Bebruary xi ccceeccet ts eee 114.5 IDS 95.09 119.9 12183 98.91 
Marchistsius. ieee eee ae 115.0 121.6 95.12 120.6 121.9 99.44 
ADU i. isicts Beri cvcaen Ae ee 1637 122.6 95.90 121.0 12255 99.90 
May) cssscisuscciecnetee te ee ee 120.3 1227, 95.99 123.6 12253 99.70 
A 1 1 ee eee emp nes Piitr A Me 124.4 122.7 95.96 126.6 2187 99.22 
DULY. speitias.ss hts eaeai cost ucaneeen ee «eee 12.329 123.6 96.67 124.0 NG 99.24 
PRUQUSE? 802 .cc Melanesia eas. 1257; 120.8 94.52 1278 12257 100.05 
meptembern. L228 ect yun ee 124.7 WP) 1/ 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
October’ antisense tcc ne 124.2 Waal 99.43 126.0 126.3 102.86 
INGyemiber fee cn eee 12357) 126.4 98.92 OS 126.3 102.97 
a ca a ak a 
*Revised. 7Preliminary. 


{Includes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication ; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 
business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Employment Index 


Average Weekly 








Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
OC. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Areas 1966 1966 - 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 = 100) $ $ 5 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
Avital TRUS ei ie, nae arabe cee ee en 121.5 123.1 118.5 80.48 80.15 76.19 
IN Paver Roane i ke pepe ee, a a re 133.9 138.8 132.3 87.05 86.24 80.81 
PRIN Cee vanGul sl atleast ateccressse coats etapa ances ngee es 13084 134.4 127.0 65.26 66.35 62.58 
INCAS COL La eee eee ees ama ae octets nawacsontev enna eeeommone 116.9 117.1 iss 2 78.47 77.86 74.56 
TINTS TEULID SWVC Knew ae ee ees Rite eae deer BSc ea ccc Moker eam NICS 119.1 Sell IAS 79.76 76.13 
EWE Bc ee re ee 122.0 122.4 (yaa 98.15 96.98 91.63 
er eos shea ss uted 126.4 126.7 120.5 102.54 101.30 96.72 
EA CM RCS Ol eer teat tears ter aera. a Memnarith out aes svianime isan as eapn ostbadcvesaweye II) 9/ 120.4 W354 93.28 92.85 88.72 
IIE Se 0 ee et an 114.6 114.0 108.9 87.27 87.19 83.93 
SHV RACE VENA 30 B atioote hn Antihar ok leno one do Baaetee ster scn ceeosT arn cemeReer maa 120.1 WANS 115.8 92.42 92.24 87.83 
ENE tit cl eee ete ee eA ce nce cincias desthoames Uhaesteen de uadenes 123.9 125.4 IANS) 98.40 97.52 92.93 
Brtishe@olumbitares.ee ee cee See no ECT ORT Te LEER aE Os 128.8 130.6 123.0 110.28 109.50 104.27 
CUNARD Ae ee Mae rs na Aca e oss etees aativaetocdeuestceees 124.1 124.7 118.6 99.37 98.36 93.56 
URBAN AREAS 
Bil UIGTIDE Ss sacs rocaunnnaraattbpeteouBedacal a tae Banat eee neni nan oan aaseser nen Ai, 148.6 137.8 77.76 TTA 71.74 
Fer Li ici cereene eee ee) rt cle. so cicahinwe Madtetstainsdebuwektness oataes DANES 11ts1 110.9 80.12 80.12 76.34 
SV CLIC eee nN Ee te cee Soe onc cbe tener rcnarenasa uiaateter 103.1 104.6 101.9 93.06 90.62 88.10 
INARI CE O 1h eee ae ee eee NR ns Se ola na a oe Eee nani hc cveren ey 120.3 116.8 118.0 74.05 75.94 70.31 
Sarai TVOVRUD iacenacaetds Sone eteoao ha iacthrinbnc aE rn PER Re oc he cae Meer eR SR 106.5 105.8 104.1 79.32 79.61 76.93 
(CUO TE THN OTIS <9 08) cer ant entice nice sot cede paaRceRAC Ee ec Sere eee ee 114.4 1135 106.6 WAL/kes) 114.22 107.62 
INA oat ce all eeeeennmnte ere ie ROME on knee otaaee Ser nos tasles ate aernainteneas 123.8 (PIS 118.2 99.51 98.32 93.23 
( OU SSS Caeser ct lind ob a Sea beatae sneer eRe Ee eee ce Wiles} 7/ 119.9 elia33 So.25 83.33 80.35 
Sy MENAILOWSFEN Do sngnssonpssondtoooaer deen dedide Js decnnodaecReaeRsens cist aeNaoeeeDBeEGadodch 108.6 111.4 105.8 103.85 101.63 95152 
SHER DNOO Kc eee earned ee Moc eee ontrs asset: cvinte dunateenineene 122.6 123.0 120.0 83.42 83.72 79.31 
PIERS = ROT Wil OL ES meen eee Ce itis eer ke sore ve hee teatiosedanaeuy seaene ts 118.9 1222. 114.6 93.59 92.18 83.94 
Ove eas i ee reser career csi yesa tate eAistacs anetsnasmoeines 120.8 119.8 114.1 92.06 91.24 86.31 
Bel evil l Ciaran eer ee ne ese ees enacts Mews ustooatntenesstns 116.0 WoT 110.4 86.94 86.34 83.01 
[BFE ARO LEO) Bh ocrssacenoudnce mianaan decease aoe aaah eto R peer aboot as eee perce raed 240.5 23a 212.4 106.48 104.36 97.29 
ES RNIN DOT ee enna ere ee UN ete ne criss edad amen eaaacaes sccearnncests 1BHES IS 8 130.6 95.05 93.39 90.67 
[Boat \WWaillieyem rR eye ZN AU DIU oa. coscosecenag cence psenseacemanoancascbecacaeannee 129.6 130.6 122.6 100.02 99.06 95.14 
(EUS HVS eoeeey -cacde ioe ose RIN as co nn ee ee BAe 134.1 DTT 92.16 92.15 86.76 
SEL EUTIT Lt OL eee emer Ne nee Me oe Pre CP ce cvoubreseeetacs 126.2 127.6 1225) 106.23 104.25 100.69 
[TRUS POS hase eae atece ee ae Ene oe eRe 12595 22a 123.9 97.67 95.80 90.94 
Rit C eI Te ee at ee elie fies Mopac da cecannusveesaunsouce rete 145.8 144.0 134.6 89.62 90.32 85.53 
LOIN ree eye ee ts cea cores Aten co: srsvane sone 126.9 12722 AS) 94.70 92.19 80.01 
Sea icve Etahl Senet et ete mR Poy vice gee ss. con tds «atontineannne antares 1536 112323 110.7 97.53 93.49 92.89 
OSI en er ee rey an Mag, craudugten cahuendioes 140.6 139.9 156.7 120.47 119.32 119.08 
RSL eR OR OU OI IN a hee reser cores os rieeke vecrmees eceseaaettes 136.1 136.2 127.4 105.79 104.41 101.10 
ia aT Vico eee cade dou iol eed RrNA Rin ct ORR Ret oe ER 12768 127.6 114.5 131.58 131.58 117.49 
SATUS Heme Lelitl Cree meee eee ORES eeee cee, cat nent catuntniaacacwen see 124.7 Dy Zs iVlod/ 116.42 114.38 tes 
UIVGU BIER + scot ewer. sce chee cn EE RT are oR eee nee a ea eee LOB, 101.2 102.0 ASS 110.26 104.63 
Sat VAT IT CS em tect Me ae ea ulivase eae cant esses ottoman 143.9 146.2 138.8 109.56 105.66 105.55 
BIS ILIAINI LTS Pee RO aN fest occ os Sele Me esos ecemtincanageanitee 96.4 98.6 93.4 103.38 103.63 84.70 
TRPSYRONOTSLO) oss cnsenre sosmetone nosios-aédee ve oood fonn bah ceeamnen Année rinnasee ncaes ppaccesespe 126.6 ISS) PAO) 2 103.11 102.39 96.84 
SV el 11 Cl eee een ee PUNE ciency ett meno v nace arcane we 114.6 1115.4 112.8 118.22 116.33 109.52 
NV TEICLS @) Tae eee ere ot Ma ME cah areca nes sanapenctiicess chee 154.4 155.6 142.0 116.58 114.87 111.07 
VAT NAN ENC ee eRe Rte ata a RS oka crnstsn SMe rsnncn nines dpivaneds 172 115.8 110.3 82.65 82.52 80.65 
TERESA TED: oe aati dob Gate SCR Rae Pim ob e 12102 AES 119.5 90.14 89.15 85.69 
Sas CATO OLE em re ee Ree ence cu ache oeeea cae cnaaaonatarens 13251 W207) 121.4 83.75 82.30 80.09 
(CEVA oro onotonseticeo anu tnannee norco a AsHED yee ago }oaDE Aap DSeOSEspbe caauue Bae 132.0 BH 120.0 96.54 95.56 91.69 
TEVabG VOY AONE > oreo, cone Gesocnc ean pinch ecco oe era en eDoae concer en ea eaa eRe 128.3 128.5 WDD 91.88 91.08 86.46 
NTN OLIV. Lee Re ce Te Se ate Garter cater race aldariaceivoese 125511 126.3 121.4 105.69 104.30 100.40 
\WATGTUOIBID), aerorns onctiedotaonoc noe nena > -EC ES CeeE Reece PACE TE narenD eee DAES 25)55) DOA: 91.14 90.43 89.97 


ISIS. O_O 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 














Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Nov. Oct. Nov, Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

REGION AND PROVINCE 
A TIANTIC TRE GION Meets ecco ctasincce eee ee eae ee 119.6 121.6 Live 81.07 80.55 76.16 
INewiounGdland 7). wemcsccn ces ree tenet tect ee 129.0 134.4 IAT 87.52 87.06 80.71 
Prince howard [sland s.,acc eee hint ee ee ee 134.0 139.5 124.8 64.99 64.51 61.19 
IN OV ASS COU aie eaves. seiess. fearon er ee ee on 115.9 117.0 TLS 79.23 78.70 75.22 
IN GW BEUTIS WICK 5222 ccs: cadscs.sectee teen ee 116.7 117.3 115.6 80.42 79.77 WSS! 
5.) (2) oooh ape 2 et ar I cd ha RE a a a we IDS) 122.0 117.4 97.79 98.20 91.49 
OMLATIO FS ee eee ete eee ee ee ee 126.8 126.6 121.0 102.05 102.62 96.87 
PYairighRe Otome cee cote tere ee ee ee 119.1 119.7 ise 92.42 OSEa2 87.55 
Manito banc esigetre sett aire ete ee 1 ee 113.9 114.7 108.4 86.80 87.25 83.26 
Saskatchewan mers se eee eter ere ee eee 119.9 120.7 Sr 91.65 92.41 86.65 
De U oe) eaten ee eer is Rae hs Abas mee YR a 9 23a 123.6 116.1 97.20 98.53 91.34 
British COMUNDIA cao ceeee ae ee TALIS 128.8 12OeS 109.22 110.22 104.16 
CANADA dir de recat cere sts ee ee 123.7 124.2 118.7 98.92 99.43 93.44 

URBAN AREAS 

St JObni ses eee ee ee Ee 143.3 147.2 138.6 78.46 77.65 71.03 
PP aL faK co 9A 2 soak arses sadecos esate a ee a ise2 TUL 113.5 80.02 80.19 78.53 
SV GIN Gy see 2. eS coc cn eee ee ee ee 102.7 103.1 101.0 93.66 93.06 88.21 
Moncton 2.3.52 ti ee ee 12520 120.1 124.4 74.31 73.90 69.20 
Saint: JODM 3... es cee ee ee 106.2 106.2 105.2 79.40 79.50 76.06 
Chicoutimi:93: 28. oe ee ee ee ee 113.4 114.4 107.3 119.03 117.59 110.56 
Montreal ...c.:.-2aete Ss. eee ee eae ee 123.9 123.9 119.0 98.87 99.56 92.66 
QUED EC aces ee ee ee ee: ae 118.4 118.6 116.0 84.22 84.47 80.22 
Shawinigan ps tester vcs een ee oe ee ee sl 109.4 108.6 105.0 103.87 103.85 98.55 
Sherbrooke... seen che ec eee eee ee ie ee PIAL 122.2 121.4 83.30 84.05 79.51 
TEOISSRIVICEES hee oc ce ee ee 119.1 118.9 114.5 95.41 93.56 85.25 
Ottawa=Hulll...scce, sot ee ee ee ee ee 121.0 120.7 114.0 91.26 91.78 86.17 
Belleville cece cso eee a ee 118.3 115.8 111.7 87.26 87.24 82.41 
Bramptonsscecn tesco ee ee 246.0 240.3 215.4 103.08 106.52 95.08 
Brantlor da, saccades de ee ee 139.0 138.6 129.7 93.92 94.85 90.06 
Fort, William-PontgActh Uren see 129.8 129.8 124.1 99.62 99.81 94,32 
Gouel phi. os. fies ede e  e e 13555 134.9 127.9 92.13 92.25 86.39 
Pha mail O00. o2.s.nechetosccatecs Re 126.3 WAXS) 22 1e3%9 104.84 105.67 100.32 
KIN SSC. cassia scetestittes cacvevincae SRE oe 125.4 125.8 123.6 96.23 97.60 90.74 
Kitchener 2o:eteny.n cece ee ee 146.7 146.3 i 2N5y.7/ 89.29 89.64 85.53 
London. 20h gig ei Seccies CA eee 12Se7 127.4 122.8 93.96 94.65 87.32 
Niagara Pall sx. tox ccds ics vc el eee oe ee 111.0 sles 103.3 99.38 97.59 94.94 
OSW AWS sivenissanctide SBE stessccecuk Ee ee eee ee 139.8 140.6 158.0 TL SS) 120.43 123.97 
Peterborough. 2.0:.t tases cstsscd se ee 135.7 136.1 127.9 104.68 105.79 100.34 
Silo) ne es ni ee oO 130.6 127.5 ae 133.97 131.79 117.94 
Sault Ste,. Marie si..:.ticccc.ccctete eee ee 12357) 12522) 118.3 116.59 116.11 ES 7 
SUC DUTY. cscs nokamasel cee ee ee 104.5 103.5 102.6 116.95 114.71 103.72 
St.-Gatharines <<. irascsiccgs.cclgah eee 145.7 143.5 137.6 108.28 109.64 109.18 
DP AIMUNG,..: cent casts Svnacveseos crane ee 96.9 96.4 92.2 102.72 103.38 86.08 
POrOntO sis. canedietscaaickdes hee eee 123 126.9 120.9 102.72 103.39 96.63 
Welland asic .ngsisevis.c.cssRaci toe oe ee Sei 115.4 Wal 39/ 118.88 118.56 110.01 
Windsoree es de Bisasousted eaewthsn se Rhee, aesate ee ee 154.6 154.5 144.2 1ST 116.59 111.38 
Winittipe nis ice cata adi eece ee ee ee 117.8 117.8 110.7 82.02 82.68 79.93 
[slot eee ee ee rer TS WAL 121.4 120.8 88.79 90.19 84.69 
MASK ATOON ios blac. aiatinugscdaatc ne eee 135.0 134.2 121.4 82.99 84.04 78.22 
CAN BOTY vcs sncas tet ae caer cos tkacs osc a eather 130.7 1Sile7 119.1 95.82 97.76 90.87 
BENT f O88 ca. copa ses can caps sae cP tect ssa lcs se 128.6 127.8 P27) 90.71 91.80 84.66 
NUEVINS S| A(ot dare 2 Se OMS 124.3 1241 12233 104.73 1OSa72 100.90 
BY SCHIST 1h es eeyas re srs ce osc cadbassi tect elses oh cl pe 126.2 124.5 123.4 O1F13 90.95 89.24 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3 (Formerly C-2a)—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 











Transport- 
tation 
Mines, Manufacturing Communica- Finance, Service 
Quarries tion and Insurance (Com- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- Other and Real mercial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion _—_ Utilities Trade Estate Sector)t Industries 
000’s 
CANADA 
ek TCs ee eee 81.3 116.4 1,653.9 843.7 810.2 412.4 656.4 927.7 246.7 550.0 4,644.7 
Salto WTS es = coeecthosaseosod pe monciene 84.4 117.4 1,665.2 Soo) 809.8 414.8 664.8 919.9 246.4 558.5 4,671.4 
OCR OG SAF sce ee snc eects 80.6 Sez, 1579 e 813.3 765.8 401.7 632.9 890.6 238.1 511.2 4,450.1 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Octal O66 Tee ae eee 4.0 6.0 12.8 10.4 2.4 12.0 16.1 16.2 1.6 6.6 Tes: 
SEP tse UOGGhee rete ee eee 4.8 6.0 132 10.9 PRB} 12.6 16.9 16.4 1.6 6.7 78.0 
OCH UOO See cero ees 5.4 6.1 12.8 9.9 2.9 11.6 15.4 15.9 iS She) 74.2 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
OL SOT a es ee 0.1 0.1 2.9 DS 0.5 2 3.3 4.0 0.6 17 14.7 
Sep Cael 6 Gietee vs cee eee snzesrece tees 0.1 0.1 2.8 23) 0.5 Sail 3.8 0.6 1.8 14.5 
OctPelO GS eee ee eee ee 0.3 0.1 2.8 Zid 0.5 2.6 4.0 0.6 1.6 W2Ng 
Nova SCOTIA 
Oct. 19667 5 Jose eo DOSS eTOeECCe es) WS 34.5 17.8 16.7 15.0 22.5 28.3 5.9 12:4 128.6 
SC tae 9.6 Ge os ee hecseeecs tee 2.8 7.6 34.5 17.7 16.8 14.4 22d 27.9 5.8 3) 128.8 
OCHO GST iia ete vse 2.6 8.1 34.0 WIS 16.5 1355 PIM Die af 11.6 12555 
New BRUNSWICK 
Ce 9 66) Scat ce cacise 9.0 PI) DEST 16.8 9.0 11.0 Dal 23.0 4.1 9.8 107.3 
Sep tpllO 6 Gereess ceteehc. ae ce wee 9.3 Dae 26.9 WIT 9.1 11.1 DOES DTP) op! 4.1 10.3 109.2 
OCHO OSI. ate hs cas enna 8.6 2.3 25.4 16.6 8.9 12.6 21.0 22.9 Al 9.2 106.1 
QUEBEC 
(COME LOGG a ete ete 29.0 26.6 516.1 B19 196.8 INU S7 WTS 237.6 70.6 146.1 1531/5.0 
SCD (ae UO OG Semee csc t eet ceevencaeet 29.1 27.0 SWS) 319.3 198.1 MDS 180.8 235.0 70.1 147.1 131922 
(OyeUB. a TSIS):5,.3 oe aeeonceerccotecoree cnc: Del 26.2 493.2 309.3 183.9 114.6 WG? 228.6 69.0 138.9 t 267.5 
ONTARIO 
OCie1000 eer eee 13.0 33.4 823.0 362.7 460.3 Syl? 2NSES 362.4 106.3 218.3 1,923.3 
SCD UR OGG RRR Merde ce ccescss Be? 3325 829.1 37 No!| 458.0 153 218.5 359.5 106.3 221.8 1,933.0 
OCR OCS eee os Saket d 13.0 34.0 783.1 348.7 434.4 143.0 209.1 347.4 102.7 204.0 1,836.3 
MANITOBA 
Oct. 19667 Sptrintiacpcoenceenaae Srna ley 5.4 47.7 28.6 19.1 15.4 46.5 SZ 11.9 28.0 207.9 
Sp tap OG Osim neem tere 1.6 S)5) 46.5 27.8 18.7 16.2 47.0 51.0 12.0 27.9 207.7 
OCthRlOOSs een. e ee eee 13 2) 46.2 27.8 18.3 15.8 46.5 47.1 WBN 7 ell 199.5 
SASKATCHEWAN 
OCU CG hierar. erences 0.2 el Sy 9.8 Sao! 16.7 Dies Biledl 7.8 16.8 126.7 
Seis ll 9 OOF Span oso Meesorss- coer Or 25)! 15.4 10.0 5.4 Aiea 27.4 Sy8) 7.9 16.7 W272 
(Oe UO i 7 a teeeeercthornee renee bs OZ a) 14.5 9.5 SHO 16.3 26.2 35.6 Ue) 15.6 120.8 
ALBERTA 
Octen O06 (Eee ae. A Dee 18.0 SRG 27.0 24.6 Bilee 48.9 73.9 14.5 43.5 290.1 
ASKS] ts al HEL O10} isccapncensnoosocoacacceoreretee D8} 17.9 50.7 DOV) 24.2 38.2 50.2 een? 14.5 44.8 291.7 
Octal GO ARE... eee cess 2.4 17.6 46.4 26.2 20.2 355) 48.1 70.0 357, 39.0 272.8 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Oct. 19667 Ps SRG eo eee 19.3 9.7 124.6 49.2 355 39.3 eel 93.1 23.4 65.8 450.4 
SG ban 9.6 Oe eee cesneeces te ite neencc custo Dall 10.0 128.7 one, 76.5 38.5 74.3 93.1 23.4 67.3 456.5 
OTe na elo ee creo ceee ee DAD 8.8 120.7 45.5 YD 36.7 69.6 91.2 22.0 59.0 429.1 
*Revised. +Preliminary. {Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 


personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry. DBS. 
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TABLE C-3 (Formerly C-2a)—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 
a ree ee 





Transpor- 

tation, 

Communi- 
Mines, Manufacturing cation Finance, Service 
Quarries and Insurance (Com- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- Other and Real mercial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector){ Industries 
ee 





000’s 

CANADA 

IN G Vel 9 OOitaccsetiscsoneceoeesecenevsaceee 80.7 116.7 1,645.4 834.6 810.8 390.8 649.6 951.1 247.6 547.4 4,629.4 

OCT D GG ra ccccectscsecsaseeceocetenes® 82.4 116.6 1,657.2 845.8 811.4 412.7 655.5 932.9 247.0 553.9 4,658.1 

INO Wiel: 9 G5 cegtecs cescedesec leneesencessoeeres 79.8 HSS) 1,576.6 808.4 768.2 Sie 631.7 908.8 DBeKo) | 506.5 4,435.5 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

INO Wo iD OG Ficrccrescssscecscesscrseasstsssseats 4.0 5.9 12.1 9.9 Dee 11.5 120 15.9 1.6 6.6 TAT) 

OCHO 6 GE eee er eee 4.1 6.0 12.9 10.5 2.4 12.3 15.8 16.2 1.6 6.8 eet! 

IN OVE OS rate ner oe cues 4.9 6.3 11.8 9.0 2.8 10.9 14.9 5}5) 1.5 5.5 les 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

INOVs OGG Picruketeertereeeeneeereeeres 0.1 0.1 2.8 Dea} 0.5 1.9 Bel 3.9 0.6 1.6 14.1 

OCTET 6G sarc 0.1 0.1 3.0 25 0.5 Dell Bt3 4.1 0.6 1.7 15.0 

NlOWenl 96D: cceeetecssereaececers terre 0.2 — 2.4 1.8 0.5 Lee 2.8 3.8 0.6 1.4 12.9 
Nova SCOTIA 

IN OVE 96 Gir eet ee ereetee ees 23 Tes 835 eZ 16.3 14.7 20.9 29.6 6.0 12,3} 126.9 

(BY ota MY oy ude eae ee cer ee 2.6 SS 34.5 17.9 16.6 15.0 22.6 28.8 6.0 1a 129.6 

INO Vel 9 Gos scence renee 26 8.2 33.0 16.9 16.1 12.7 21.9 28.6 hi tet 123.8 
New BRUNSWICK 

INGV=1966 [2 een 9.1 8) 25.4 16.4 9.0 11.4 21.4 24.4 4.1 9.5 107.7 

Oct 1966822. ee eee 9.1 DES De, 16.8 8.9 iRG DEX DS 4.1 9.9 108.2 

INOV? 1965.20.08 eee eee 8.3 Bees 24.6 16.0 8.7 12.0 DAN 24.1 4.0 8.5 105.6 
QUEBEC 

INOVn19 6622. eee 29.9 26.4 509.6 Shl3}.33 196.4 106.2 178.0 241.4 ate 146.9 1,309.4 

Oct 966" eee 29.6 26.5 515.4 319.4 196.0 111.8 178.2 238.2 70.7 148.0 1,318.4 

INO VPS GSt eco eee 26.1 DOES 491.8 307.3 184.5 109.8 172.6 233.8 69.1 137.6 1,266.5 
ONTARIO 

INOW TSOG Tee eee 13.1 33.6 823.8 363.0 460.8 144.9 214.2 SS 106.8 215.9 1,925.8 

Octee 1966" 25 ee eee iB\ 92 33.4 825.7 364.5 461.2 150.9 214.5 364.5 106.6 219.3 1,928.2 

Nove 1965S 233. eee 13.1 33.9 786.3 349.5 436.8 135.3 208.4 354.3 103.2 202.7 1,837.0 
MANITOBA 

INOVvinl 966 fee eee ee 5.6 47.3 27.9 19.3 13.8 46.3 52.8 11.9 Pet 206.6 

Oct. 1966* ee ee ee eens ile7/ 5.4 47.6 28.4 19.2 15.6 46.3 Syl) 11.9 28.0 208.4 

INOVSI9652 2 eee eZ 5.3 45.8 Die 18.4 1333 45.7 48.1 11.6 De) 196.5 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Nove 9 GO }eeee ee eee 0.2 5.1 14.8 9.8 5.0 14.8 27.1 38.0 7.8 16.8 124.6 

Oct. 21966* er ee 0.2 Sel 14.9 9.7 Se 16.7 27.4 SY 7.8 17.0 126.8 

INOVETOOS S400 rere 0.2 518) 14.6 9.5 Syl 14.2 26.1 36.4 U3) 15.4 119.5 
ALBERTA 

Nov. 19667 Pe ta ak oh AE beet i. 2.3 18.4 53.8 27.0 26.8 33.8 48.7 Ts 14.5 44.0 290.7 

Oct 1966"... Se eee 2.4 18.3 52.6 Diet DID Ss 37.0 49.0 73.9 14.5 43.4 291.1 

INOV719605S S22 eee eee 23 18.2 akg | De 26.2 21.0 31.7 47.4 71.0 13.9 39.2 270.9 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

INGVyil 9667; ee ee 18.5 9.7 122.4 47.9 74.5 Bie5 73.9 96.1 DBS) 64.9 446.2 

OCT GO % Bere eg. es Bes aoe 19.4 9.8 124.9 48.9 75.9 39.0 75.0 94.1 23.3 66.2 451.6 

INGV 2965 ee en ae 21.0 8.8 119.2 44.7 74.4 35.0 69.6 92.8 D2 DOL 427.1 

*Revised +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; per- 


sonal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4 (Formerly C-3)—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
eer ee 








Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
oe as ete eee ec tnt eel ess Pe ee 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
NOUNUING NCE U DINGS MILTINGr 1. ee: 106.7 107.6 105.9 122.39 121.10 115.65 
IVI Tel LS seme ements Sect te ence es eee etn nen nor ocs Sec Sai sas ouak ost actos 102.5 103.1 103.7 122.69 121.45 114.85 
IN It etallefClSimennren RRM eee ree coccccs hs couteee 100.4 100.5 100.6 127.46 126.26 119.15 
INonemetalsiexceptn uelSmmenrecmecsescesuscree cr te 111.9 115.4 106.4 113.94 110.11 108.16 
Olalinessan dusanCepitswmeteeee eset cnr seers stesso 135.6 137 128.9 109.91 109.56 103.66 
SeGVICCHNGIG SMtAlULOumMINIG eee ee eee ee 131.4 132.6 P27) 126.75 127.86 iP Syy/ 
TMUANINSUOD BANC a EO RAT Gp ae aero 125.8 126.8 120.6 102.94 101.78 97.10 
DY Uripalol 4S O OC SWeereten eee rene seeeer tte carte. ossctetess USTs Bf 130.5 IM 572 110.39 105.75 
INOMECULADle1e OOUSteeee acre tree cieescsnsncaedesasessscettees 116.7 118.4 1 De 94.68 93.69 89.07 
RoodsandsoOe Vera Cesme ter ecnerraaaerncs sentence este INSET, 119.7 110.7 87.88 85.69 84.15 
TEXO ONG A) Oe et eRe Ba ae a Sr ai ee 114.1 120.8 111.7 84.78 82.66 81.09 
| BYES RAEI OS, ht nee oie tare EE Cen a a TES 112.6 104.3 107.68 105.88 104.48 
PMODACCOMPLOGESSig remy PTOGUCESHers ee siseseeeeeeeee 91.5 91.5 90.8 104.90 105.89 96.72 
RUT WENO GUCIS Mr en. emtrusteariss cass seclctssessestentects ties 1277 122.9 121.6 104.29 105.90 101.69 
GatmeraprOGUCtSees scree diese sc cies. ctac-sssocoareicasascsete 103.0 105.3 102.4 67.23 67.88 63.55 
AWS ASLTS Gepelo, Celio s ee ARE ee ce eed 122.6 120.9 131.8 84.68 83.85 78.79 
LESION TE ATMS. sadn eh sp SB Saace BAA Oe ANSE Re eee Ree WILIa 116.7 MISS 65.74 65.06 62.08 
(ON GTT ALINE, coop EMO ae srt 2 eon 115.9 aie 114.9 63.54 63.01 59.99 
WOOCmpROCUICtSere na etn keiere cst cries sti aeecessece cee: 111.4 114.4 116.0 90.56 90.63 85.03 
ENIGMA Gy iix GUNCS mere meeeret nee rerse farce scnessse-orsees 136.2 135.6 128.4 84.89 84.43 80.99 
Papetandsallted sia disthieste. sc ssscesesscetcescceseso.csteeee 119.2 120.5 113.8 120.73 120.69 112.66 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 112.6 111.8 107.3 108.85 108.66 104.19 
[Exe M MEN TOMI YG WISHES... cescooo-acbasboesebercnosboeneoo Mepnaoce 126.1 128.4 121.4 125.08 122.26 117.07 
Metalifabnicatiageimdusttr esuumemaritsettscses.-+.c: 138.9 138.2 131.4 109.17 109.62 102.85 
Machitaenyaexceptnel ectniCalmememamrte estrone as aye: 149.1 148.0 140.0 118.01 116.64 111.40 
rans poOntatloOnwec Ui mieMt see eee ese teeeeereese cree 153.8 el 144.6 122.66 121.06 118.00 
IP lectricalmpno iets seers ree sites. cecstcesecesseicsssetssiascatiens 148.0 146.9 131.9 105.65 104.78 102.00 
INon=metalliciminerall products rr .cerssccss.0000-20005-0000-- iDssIl 127.4 Tee. 110.72 109.16 105.02 
Retroleumyandscoaluprodtctsis rep reese 100.4 101.5 92.2 TSle7 150.28 138.57 
Chemicals and chemical products.....0.0....00..cccccecceees 118.0 118.1 iD Miao 116.33 109.48 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 137.9 135 126.0 88.53 87.64 83.05 
EOINS TRG Gail OIN Mere were cose rest ater oreseroscsoainecar secs 147.1 147.6 138.5 129.53 126.49 115.29 
ES Ul cliv Geer emer tenet neccewce eens racsuo seit srccaaes 143.1 141.5 136.0 125221 121.07 112.44 
FETS CERIN eee eee tar reer e eco attrcce athe nd pes ce tansacscsise 154.9 159.4 143.5 137227 135.80 120.59 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OSETE RAO MIE UE Siete eerste sas Soese csi ess sees 109.0 110.4 106.2 107.99 106.52 101.53 
PE GANS DONATION Marae nets ieee ewan se, Seeecicc cones 104.9 106.5 103.9 108.24 106.84 100.94 
SHOT RANTS, Fe SF Ae, ext ali ie oe ee da wel lB pare errno Ae 117.8 117.0 112.1 95.64 92.75 89.26 
COMMUNICATION eee tat en en ares ness cones 116.9 118.2 110.5 100.82 99.43 98.19 
SURE AS To) Ee eerctetorcee steerer tics eae tae Bins rete caer BPO. Acs ot saes 124.6 122.9 118.4 77.44 71235 73.94 
lWiltoleselenttad Cherm matron mint oet re tsi csscrcors 120.1 119.6 114.9 96.57 96.17 91.91 
Reta itnad ener seat cee ee tect e erate ae cea teees eee (Die 124.7 120.3 67.18 67.12 64.42 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE......... 1Q1e7. IES 118.0 93.93 93.70 89.26 
Binancialemstituitonsmemee terre teeters neers eee 125.6 12522) 122.0 91.14 91.26 86.51 
tnsunancesanGderedltestatem-mnemesa ceeeecee tee rere 116.2 116.4 112.4 98.16 97.40 93.43 
IS RAV © Erne ee atte a Mee arenes csuee cue connas sccvvanent cate 143.7 145.5 129.3 71.79 70.58 67.47 
INGCREATIONAlES Clay CeS meee eet mene eee te reeeee tren carers 133.5 134.3 117.0 61.10 60.06 58.21 
BUSINESSES CIVIC CS prem eten et eenennter een ccetcete eee eerie: 163.0 163.9 143.9 109.75 108.26 102.83 
Rersonalesenvicesmememe treet coset cuceeceneesaticee teenie 133.6 Ugo 122.5 53.96 53.42 51.18 
IMiscellancolisisciviccsusenetemse st rene neetterceetncreet 159.6 157.4 141.1 77.87 76.08 (418 
Service to buildings and dwellings......................008 191.4 190.2 175.8 S12 51.18 55.30 
PN DO SMR Ate COMPOSE eee ercoe ste ssrtete ee 1241 124.7 118.6 99.37 98.36 93.56 





*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. DBS. 
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TABLE C-4 (Formerly C-3)—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


eee ee SS Ee eee 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 




















Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Noy. Oct. Nov. Noy. Oct. Nov. 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
WOONTISKE, JON(CIEMOIDIUSIGe IMME IETS Gh a cocescccnnse sane: 106.9 106.6 106.5 123252 WW2ESS 115.91 
Miectals 4 io int.g ee eee eta eee te Eee 103.4 102.3 104.4 124.29 PPE UT 1AS=35 
Mineral fu elsiic cachet ee eo ee eee wn ee 101.2 100.5 101.1 128.12 127s 118.75 
INCOM aimetalSneOXCep te LUC] raseeees eaeeee ee eames eee eee ee 109.1 eS 103.1 1S39: 114.18 109.81 
OuarnesrandiSand yp lisse eee nee sees eee 129.8 136.3 1252, 108.69 110.83 100.70 
Senvicenncidental topminin oem eecesess eecee eee 133 131.1 S022 126232 YS) 126.42 
IVAN AG TUR TIN Goo oe Weil 126.0 120.6 102.97 102.86 97.42 
DurablesgoodS.22 te eee ee 137.0 WA? 131.3 111.38 111.63 106.12 
INon=duiralb lero OCS recy recess seme eer ee 115.6 IGG 112.0 94.99 94.61 89.24 
Roodtandibeyeracesaseeresre see eee eee 110.9 114.7 107.4 88.69 87.63 84.53 
BOGUS. te thks tee eet ee ee eT Tiss 107.8 85.48 84.53 81.51 
IBEVCEA DES Sad ouetrtre rads ee 109.7 Ali he 2 105.5 108.93 107.61 103.62 
Tobacco processineianG) products... ee 114.5 91.5 113.8 95.81 105.05 89.60 
Rubber products: ene ees eee ee ee eee 126.0 WAG ST 122.1 104.83 104.29 100.37 
Beather*productsim<.teect eee ao eee 102.6 102.9 103.3 68.76 66.89 65.01 
SEEXti les pro ductsies fee een: hese eee eee ee 121.6 122.8 12S 84.87 84.87 78.97 
Keto ittimp mil Ss so oe eccerctanc needs cessesae eee 115.8 ee 116.6 66.24 65.69 62.06 
Clo that g sen ae en, eae eceecee ae ne ee ee (his WS (EB 2 62.19 63.41 58.63 
Wood productsss...< me cet eee eee 109.4 110.7 114.8 91.62 90.92 85.39 
Burnitunerand tx0Unes cassie see ene eee ee 13557 136.4 128.9 85.13 85.20 80.37 
Paperand alliedandustrics see eee ee 118.3 119.2 112.8 PALE TL 120.81 113.48 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 112.9 112.6 108.6 108.55 109.27 104.69 
Primary etait Gs Uinlesuseeess seceese nee ee eee eae 124.9 125.8 121.8 124.17 124.81 116.80 
Metalitabnicatinosindustiics sass secs eens 136.9 139.1 131.9 109.51 109.57 102.49 
MACHINE r Ys EXCOplnc leCtIl Callies =eeea nee snen = =aaa 150.6 149.7 141.3 yi) 117.93 110.99 
icanS POLLAt ONC ULM KIC Eben. eres eaeneeee nate eee 15529 153.6 147.8 122.08 122.84 120.51 
Electrical productS22. ee ee 149.3 148.5 132.6 106.00 105.75 101.93 
Non-=metalliceimineraliproductssc.- eee 124.0 12555 126.8 109.23 110.56 103.80 
Petroleuni and coalipro ducts ae eee eee 99.8 100.4 90.7 151.05 IIE TAI 140.20 
Chemicals andiehenucaliproductsweemee sere G2 117.4 Za 117.92 ese, 109.58 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 13722 138.4 126.2 88.63 88.30 83.82 
CONSPRUCUION yee eee ee ees 140.3 147.3 TSS P27EhS 129.75 114.02 
Building 2 escort e  e 139.4 143.0 132.4 123.84 125.69 112.40 
EPMSin@ering. setae ee ee ee 142.1 155.6 129.8 TBBES 137.00 117.26 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OTHER MUIDMEDELES 2 ee eee 108.2 109.0 106.1 106.90 108.15 101.56 
(EPaNnSPOrtation ccs cee ee ee 104.7 105.8 103.8 106.30 108.26 100.78 
SCOLAB GIS ois sis: segtissacces ee ee fei 117.9 1 287, 96.40 95.80 89.85 
r Communication cnn. ee eee ees 116.8 111.0 101.07 101.22 97.99 
TRAD Ey ccssssiestscssesrsGers Siurosaees Se ee ee 128.5 124.9 122.0 76.98 77.62 73.60 
Wholesale tradertcc seers eee ee 120.2 120.6 114.9 97.36 97.01 92.48 
__ Retail trade... oes caticsnaee ap epg 132 127.4 125.9 66.56 67.21 64.04 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE........ 1221 Pe 118.4 94.37 93.90 89.74 
Eimanctal institutions ese eee ee 126.0 WDSa7 iZES 91.84 91.09 87.26 
Insurance and realiestates =e eee 116.7 116.1 (WY 98.22 98.20 93.50 
SER VEC at csuscosrastosaahek canecece-eese sa Rea eee 142.4 143.6 129.1 71.90 TALS 67.46 
Recreational SERVICES sae ee 129.8 13255 116.3 61.15 60.87 Sys) 
BUSINESS SERVICES ae eae ee 163.3 162.9 144.7 109.89 109.87 102.83 
Rersonaliservicess...2-0 0. ee ISS 133.9 WEY) 54.21 53.93 51.43 
Miscellaneous SErViCeS. <0... eee 160.0 i592 141.1 76.57 76.62 72.76 
Services to buildings and dwellings .....0........cccc:cce00e+- 192.4 19TEO 17329 52.68 S787) 48.62 
DDS CB DATs COMPOSIT Bais. accoesecececeeee eee 12347 124.2 118.7 98.92 99.43 93.44 
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*Latest figures subject to revision. 


Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 











Average Weekly Hours 























l 
} 


\ 





Oct. Sept. 

Industry 1966 1966 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.6 42.5 
INVEC Uc LS aan teat nee eth cn aneds coe ceenteccet se 41.4 41.4 
Nitin a lenticl Sumer te mer tates taaeoacessanctnnte a t.c7 43.9 43.9 
INom-mietalsexcept NWelSiece-ccescescccessseer: ee 43.3 42.1 
RCT TES ANIC SAIN UNS eas ses crcasces ste cases n3deXeeus 52.0 51.6 
Services incidental to mining........................ 42.6 43.4 
IM UANDS AUILEVANCC TURE ISG arse inci snoqcnen chossohousnapeecad ANS 41.2 
Durableye OO Us erratic cece satertsese ccs ccees 42.0 41.8 
INTUTE TIS EOLOYENS,, snccseh cops ccocn00ns wbebocceenrerose 40.5 40.6 
MOOG amy bWevehdGeSee erences ues caesc..cteese= 40.3 40.5 
TRO OCS Petree rea oes cere erences 40.2 40.5 
TBYSRHEIGZH EXO) 5 nachos Sea Iada SSE Rene oe co SEE SEO EOE 41.0 40.9 
Tobacco processing and products................ iol 38.0 
PRUILO NOYES jos YC WU VEINS Aas sete aeeecniatoe neeeecheooucconaee 42.1 42.6 
ea Un Clen UO CUCtShsnomcda tress oyh antes astrereeesete: 38.8 39.8 
PMextiLe sO CU CUS meen ime meee: so hee ceaicen se sade: ND 42.0 
IMD ROR EVMOS UWS WOME. condsoon- on ger sonnoncsuenacoenoee 40.5 40.4 
i Sonn Anes Tan VIS or gtadupdeoabeeee sdacueiandeseeoceeboeee eee 41.6 41.4 
(ENG NTNER acne: cana eeet aot ibe teed ere te eee 3766 Bijes 
VV @OG|. OIECYGIWICLES, ccc anctost note sooooseoobeneeenan ttignee bee 40.4 40.4 
[EWTN TAS EVONGL, TADS WIE ES soho oo ane soc enannsheoooce ANB DD ley il 
Paper and allied industries.....................-+0.6 42.0 AND) PD 
[Pull Gvawe!, TRYSE IETS, ccoosncannsncocosdeorAsanad5: 41.9 42.1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 39.2 39.4 
Ritacyat Cla Ili GUIS Unless eteeneneeeer---ree 41.2 40.9 
eonmaincdestee emis Sees ee testes eres secs 40.7 40.0 
Metal fabricating industries........................ 42.4 42.7 
IMachinlenyaexcept ClecthiCaliravemncs1e-+ee 42.8 42.7 
BC ATISMORlAtOMReC IUD ii eClltg meee eer eae teess AQ 41.7 
PNROREU PL RNONGL JORIS: oan 0 acccecstanonosstonsoostaose 42.6 42.9 
IMAGIHGIE WEIMICHES,, ores scardoises cocononcecasnotaatoaboe x 42.9 41.6 
NGS TANASE 3 55..sc52603-acane wobonselncbbcessne 45.0 42.4 
RantseamdsadcCessObeSisaersc-eeses- 41.2 41.1 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 41.1 40.3 
Bilectricalapnoductsec sss -eceessereecre ee -- 41.5 ANN 
Communications equipment.................. 40.9 39.7 
Non-metallic mineral products............0.0...... 44.2 43.8 
Petroleum and coal products..............0...000.. 43.4 42.8 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.2 41.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 41.4 41.3 
COUNTS TU TRSUORC TM ICON ee ee Ea 44.3 44.2 
NES UL Clit Coenen ie nat eee e ee tara cic scarencet nose ANH 41.2 
Generalaconinactousweeeees pices see. 41.4 40.9 
Special trade contractoTS.........ccceeee 42.0 41.6 
Een COLIN Caeeeeee ete atee e eet meer actiorsccassacdes 48.8 49.1 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 50.0 50.2 
(OPheTrmen Cinecmim Career enerreeereree.eceeascs 47.8 48.1 


Average Hourly Earnings 





Average Weekly Wages 

















Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ANS 2.66 2.64 2.49 113.42 112.28 107.72 
42.0 2.80 2.78 2.59 116.09 115.00 108.94 
44.0 2.28 DDH, 2.19 100.14 99.61 96.07 
43.1 DD) 2.49 2.40 109.32 104.92 103.29 
SI 2.09 2.10 OT 108.75 108.24 101.83 
47.1 2.87 2.86 2.66 DR) T) 124.03 125.35 
41.6 2.29 Dei Delis 94.54 93.65 89.53 
42.3 2.48 2.47 2.35 104.40 103.41 99.19 
40.9 2.09 2.07 1.95 84.69 84.02 79.96 
Al.1 1.95 1.89 1.86 78.68 76.75 76.39 
41.0 1.89 1.83 1.80 75.99 Taal 73.68 
A421 2.44 2.42 2.34 100.07 99.17 98.24 
Bil58) 258 2.58 2.41 97.04 98.13 89.77 
42.8 2.32. 2.36 Pepe) 97.87 100.60 95.51 
39.3 1.58 1.56 1.48 61.18 62.24 58.29 
42.6 eo 1.78 1.65 75.48 74.54 70.51 
41.9 1.64 1.64 1.48 66.39 66.11 62.10 
42.6 1.41 1.39 1532 58.57 SIT 56.01 
38.2 ear Iro2 1.43 57.63 Syst 54.60 
40.9 Dali 2.14 1.99 86.18 86.56 81.48 
44.1 1.84 1.83 E73 79.35 79.03 1G. 
42.2 Dail 2.70 Deal 113.91 114.18 105.79 
42.1 2.97 2.96 PIE) 124735 124.70 114.71 
39.5 Ani if Pesifs) 2.63 108.42 109.01 103.78 
41.3 DAO 2.84 2.68 118.24 IL Gee 110.79 
40.5 3.01 2.98 2.86 122756 119.06 115.78 
42.8 2.45 2.45 2.29 103.81 104.70 97.79 
42.8 2.59 DoH 2.47 110.56 109.66 105.94 
42.4 PPD, De, 2.63 LUSCH 113.34 111.24 
42.6 2.68 2.69 D5)3) 114722 115.49 107.70 
42.5 2.81 2.81 Dae 120.69 116.86 115.70 
43.2 3.05 3.02 2.87 137213 128.13 123.98 
41.9 2.64 ZAG 2.63 108.85 109.49 110.04 
41.2 2.59 Desi 2.50 106.28 103.41 103.01 
AM Al DIS DIS 25 93.29 92.81 89.59 
41.0 2.16 2.14 2.04 88.39 84.90 83.71 
44.8 2.39 Dil DD4 105.87 103.58 100.10 
AD'3 3.30 Seoul, 2.97 143.24 140.11 125.63 
41.4 2.49 2.48 233 102.70 101.83 96.58 
41.6 1.82 1.82 il fk 75.58 715.24 70.98 
43.8 2.91 2.84 2.60 128.65 125.24 113.94 
41.3 2.98 2.89 2.69 124.12 119.40 111.03 
41.0 2.86 2.78 2.58 118.51 113.62 105.78 
41.7 3.08 3.00 2.80 129.42 124.71 116.62 
48.6 2.80 2.75 2.46 136.78 113 5225) 119.54 
49.3 232 DO) 2.12 116.14 115.62 104.35 
47.9 323 Sal 2.85 154.61 152.68 136.64 


II I I I III 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
NOD ATAMUL ATS beeebe tee rgitee se caccee tare csster es asoes 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns................... 





Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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120.38 
82.95 
52.29 
46.24 


118.89 
82.43 
52.29 
46.23 


109.39 
76.49 
49.59 
44.67 


ob) 


TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 











Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. Noy. Oct. Nov. 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING.......000...... 42.6 4257 43.2 2.68 2.66 Das) 114.28 113.60 107.76 
Mectalst snc c. cco ere ee ee 41.6 41.5 42.3 2.83 2.80 2.59 117.60 116.17 109.49 
Mineral fuels: 2 eo ee ee 44.4 44.1 43.5 e206 DIA 2.18 100.49 100.43 94.98 
INON=MMetalSseXCepe llCl Saat ate meee 43.1 43.5 43.3 2.54 Dey 2.40 109.32 109.64 104.11 
QOlariesranGisanGspitseen eee 49.7 SI 49.7 2.14 ale 1.98 106.33 109.83 98.29 
Services incidental to mining.............0.0..000.. 42.0 42.4 45.2 2.90 2.88 PTS: 121.85 12233 123.28 
ee ee 
MAN UBAGCTURING oe ee eee 41.0 41.2 41.5 2.30 2.29 2.16 94.35 94.49 89.81 
Durable cO0dS a... ca eee ee Alen 42.0 42.2 2.49 2.49 2.36 103.94 104.46 99.67 
INOn-durd ble; cCOOdSi seat ee eee 40.2 40.4 40.7 Dalit 2.09 1.96 84.66 84.57 79.91 
LEVO a! faltaVal [OVEN PET PETES oe os aescceredconoceo “eee 39.9 40.1 40.6 1.99 1.96 1.88 79.28 78.53 76.48 
OOS) 0 nen octane eee 39.7 40.0 40.5 1.93 1.90 1.82 76.53 75.87 BIE 
IBEVeTA DES nee seer een, ey eee eee 41.1 41.0 41.8 2.46 2.44 2.33 101.30 100.09 97.30 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.1 Mell 38.4 2.28 2.58 23 86.87 97.24 81.62 
LEE] O) DYE Ne TONY STC errno ncn cemccencecoadeeceeaccrecoeeonce 41.6 42.1 42.1 p35 232 225 97.91 97.87 94.07 
eather pO cd UCts assess seen een 39.9 38.5 40.4 1.58 1.58 1.48 62.99 60.77 59.93 
Mextileyproducts esse ee es 41.9 42.2 42.6 1.79 1.79 1.66 oP 75.49 70.80 
Miscellaneous textilesi.c-:-<-s-.01--cseseeeseesesees 39.8 40.5 41.6 1.66 1.64 1.48 65.93 66.39 61.68 
Kenitting mills ees. orescence ae eee 41.4 41.6 42.3 1.42 1.41 1533 58.89 58.53 56.05 
Clothitt os. nnser tener ese eee ee 36.8 37.6 37.4 (LSP 1k53 1.41 56.09 57.65 52.85 
WiOOdEDIOCUCES semen see an: ee 40.4 40.4 40.9 Dale 2.14 2.01 87.68 86.57 S25 
BUEN TCUGE an Et CU CS eee a 43.1 43.2 43.7 1.84 1.84 7? 79.30 79.56 75.24 
Paper and allied industries..................c0c000 41.7 41.9 42.2 DUS ATi D8 114.51 113.63 106.79 
RalprandsPapermnailll sis 41.5 41.8 42.3 3.03 2.97 Deli 125.95 123.98 116.96 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.9 39.1 39.4 2.76 Deal 2.64 107.27 108.18 103.96 
Beimatyanetalan dusthicstees sss aaenes 40.8 41.0 41.3 2.87 2.87 2.69 I G/oike 117.83 110.95 
ron vantGes eel sinitl sien 40.0 40.2 40.7 3.02 3.02 2.86 120.91 121.68 116.31 
Metal fabricating industries......................0.. 42.1 42.3 42.5 2.46 2.46 2.29 103.42 104.27 97.06 
Machinery, except electricals... 42.4 42.7 42.6 2.59 2.59 2.47 109.92 110.61 105.34 
Transportation equipment.....................0+-.e. 42.0 42.5 43.0 Dee Dee, 2.66 114.52 115.70 114.40 
Alrcraitand pants sess eee eee 42.7 42.7 42.7 2.68 2.68 2.54 114.62 114.50 108.59 
Motorivehicles:.ss. eee ae eee 41.7 42.9 43.7 2.82 2.82 2.76 117.64 120.65 120.53 
ZASSCIM DIINO ae ene nee ee 42.6 45.0 44.3 3.02 3.05 2.91 128.67 ISIS 129.06 
Partsiandlaccessoriesm seen: 41.0 41.0 43.4 2.69 D265 2.67 TORS 108.84 115.84 
Shipbuilding and repairing....00.0.0......ccccee.- 42.2 41.1 41.2 2.59 2.59 DSM 109.50 106.28 103.33 
Blectnicaleproducts ee sea cer ate eee 41.4 41.5 41.4 Deo DDS DAG 93.50 93.38 89.20 
Communications equipment..............-.. 41.3 41.0 40.6 Dea 2.16 2.04 89.41 88.45 82.86 
Non-metallic mineral products...........c.s000-+ 43.3 44.2 44.2 2.39 2.39 Dee 103.42 LOSS 98.13 
Petroleum and coal products...........ccceccee+--+ 42.6 43.4 42.6 SAT 33K0) 2.98 139.25 143.24 126.85 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.1 41.2 41.3 2.50 2250 255 102.72 102.69 96.14 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 41.3 41.5 41.8 1.84 1.83 1.72 75.89 75.78 NLA 
a aaa es 
CONSTRUCTIONS. = eee 42.8 44.3 42.3 2.94 2.91 2.65 125.80 128.78 111.94 
Buildin go. e.asenoenkee 40.9 41.8 40.6 2.99 2.98 Des 122.45 124.47 110.81 
General contractors....0s. ee eee 40.6 41.7 40.3 2.89 2.87 2.60 117.07 119.68 104.64 
Special trade contractoPs..........ccccecec0s000 41.2 42.0 40.9 3.09 3.07 2.87 127.50 129.03 eu 7, 
EM gineering,” itctec ons ces ee 46.4 48.8 46.0 2.85 2.80 2.49 13222 136.47 114.34 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 46.6 50.1 45.6 Bip De, 2.14 108.03 116.36 97.30 
Other engineering....5... ee 46.1 47.6 46.4 SAT 3028) 2.85 150.97 153.88 132223 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


LO dst aki hay | SOP a eee Menon aha A 42.4 43.4 42.9 PASTE 2.78 255 116.78 120.38 109.27 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 39.8 41.1 39.3 2.03 2.02 1.93 80.99 83.01 76.03 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefS.........6..0..0. 39.0 39.2 38.8 e3s 1.34 1.26 52.66 52.60 48.74 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 34.4 34.3 35.5 1235 1.35 1.26 46.28 46.20 44.75 


ae a a ee 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961 = 100) 


Hours Average Average 
Worked Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period ina Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
ee a oe ee a a RR ar ee 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 
TS) Gi) pee ee nse ee cane Seas cca cee saese ts eoccanaas svoescstiroscaasrsesees 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
(MOY eas ach Be aS Haein cscoceer ace Bae Sea EEE pO oanccoae 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
See Nc ore Swe res east once caw kio accion ssancancene 40.8 1.95 TS eS 106.8 103.7 
NOGA ee eee eos a eer mete me rete eaeeeeaay ta sisaseriacsushotdp sobsneds 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
NS G Serre ere eee teresa aa eee Ser see coat oe ice dna svuces decbckvoatee cones eee 41.0 22 86.89 116.7 108.0 

Last Pay Period in 

TIQYSSESSIN (ORY OTON SYS ©. coptoeo arorneoconncnodercce once cH aacro. CECE OEE CO TER EEO Rene ea 41.5 2.16 89.81 120.6 110.7 
TD YSSEYO RSE © vecrcsdsennSoccnpacttee beer aot acacLae Soe eo Ee be UL Roce oreo 39.7 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 

SHCA ad AINA Yep estes rete cetera <tocck nc cacvesansaaversncaatsconduadousseesseen 40.9 2.19 89.65 120.4 109.5 
PS ENE IEA eos eServices caass sencsnsves ahs seniginanadevess 41.2 2.20 90.76 121.9 110.6 
INCI CLUS cece reece geen ea ces eats Tawsst enc uasGvuovuvneOxtsc% sess 41.2 2.22 91.24 122.6 110.6 
BENE eee a rere ee ea ant ctenescesdensencakgtesahiss nedyodae sacs 41.0 223 91.72 1232 111.0 
IN Ca eee eee ace ease Ee ey nace aati o6 chs dasdandaseapeiianeshiae seo 40.9 Deo, 91.37 122-7 110.3 
LG LIYS sssererecrrsccneetooo 10ecGoERSBn nchbSecd RESCUE CEE SELES Ane epoca hero 40.7 D3, 90.82 122.0 109.2 
Spies ee cae rca ar in waeer cop cane toos enc eenctnanecestvacioese: 40.6 DDB, 90.46 12035 108.3 
BUTS ate rs aca Bate ns ca een gh isan clacbuns sh varsdaeuaseentaepe 41.1 2.24 91.96 12305 110.0 
iS aa Nol Bh, So Sor crane creo nee een CEE oe PERC 41.2 Dea 93.65 125.8 111.8 
OCOD Cie ee cee ee US ceed dos vad dsr Suvaaeue wvashcacast 41.2 2.29 94.49 127.0 112.8 
INVER Sai Gh heels o RA eg hr tay ch no 41.0 2.30 94.35 126.7 112.2 


a ne 


*Revised. 7Preliminary. 
Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man- Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7 (Formerly C-4)—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 


i ———————————e 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Sept. Nov. Oct. 
1966 1966 1966 1965 1965 1966 1966 1966 1965 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ING yo tuan cl lary teresa tee eer cneree cn eeeree nec seoscez ee 40.6 39.1 40.0 40.5 39.3 2.01 1293 1.92 1.84 ites 
IN (OSH) SHOE eo tes nccbocecec con cece Gass oReaeC Peer 40.4 40.1 40.3 40.8 41.2 1.88 1.86 1.86 1.79 1.78 
INS yA GUIS WAC Keeeassscecsenceseieertetern cc orccce ccnscvasacasoseeests 41.2 41.6 41.7 41.2 42.2 1.90 1.85 1.84 1.82 1.80 
CORRES Sar eye oe ee ee ee ere ee ee 42.1 42.2 42.3 42.4 42.6 2.07 2.06 2.05 1.92 1.91 
(GNA PETG iy. sone FA ene Ro ne a2 ee ee 40.9 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.7 2.42 2.42 2.39 2.29 2.28 
IN IVAW) OF 5 soy eects: pas occ oo Eee coe eee ee 39.6 40.3 40.5 40.5 40.9 2.01 2.00 1.97 1.86 1.87 
SPST AI CINER IAI ao eeroeeapee oom cgeentaue cee coe Sm abe Dena aneaa 40.2 40.9 40.3 40.1 41.1 2.36 D239 2.30 2.16 Qi 
Alberta and Northwest Territories....................-+ 39.7 40.3 40.4 40.3 41.0 Pris) 2533 P28 2.19 2.18 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory.............. BS) SS) Sieh 38.3 38.0 2.88 2.85 2.83 2.68 2.67 


I nnd ieee cs a 
*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a 
number of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered 
the significance of D Table statistics that relate to employment 
placements and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 
they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from _ the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Man- 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


power Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. 
The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on 
the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. For further 
information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 


Note, page 404. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, January 1967 





Amount of 
: Weeks Benefit 

End of Total Employed Claimants era Paid* Paid 
1966—Decembet.......... 4,733,000 4,309,600 423,400 Newioundland sw...006 ae oe ee 108,788  $ 3,017,453 
Novembet........ 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 EGInCese Gyan ss lan deena PPP ESTOS 539,231 
October.............. 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,306 INOVANS COUAien eet cha eee 95,173 2,294,229 
ING We BSUS WilG keemeeene cnet een eee 89,818 2,114,476 

Septem bere 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 3 Desks tes 
aa : ee eee ae 488,572 12,603,320 
AUBUSE Qe 4,577,00 4,389,800 187,200 Ontaruetec2)9.45..4 6-8 ee eee 431,198 10,957,789 
PY sre sve sc daca ones 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 Manito Dace R Acs eee eee 50,653 1,441,535 
JUNCE... noe 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 Saskatchewan -se-0o 40) = San ee 46,582 1,186,153 
Way. cee 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 Alberta... ee eee eee sete 63,866 1,771,284 
Apal e 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 196,862 5,457,041 
Wianc leans 4,498,000 4,000,000 498,000 Total, Canada, January 1967.......... 1,594,088 41,382,511 
February............ 4,506,000 3,975,500 530,500 Total, Canada, December 1966...... 904,070 22,426,912 
ot ae ee 4 482.000 3.970.200 511.800 Total, Canada, January 1966.......... 1,444,666 35,910,149 

1965—Decembet.......... 4,444,000 4,026,000 418,000 *Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit 


paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, January 1967 
a ee ee ee eee 
Disposal of Claims and Claims 


Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 




















Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 

Province Total* Initial Renewal of T Benefit to Benefit Pending 
INewloundland =e eee 9,417 8,167 1,250 12,915 10,555 2,360 1,692 
Prince Edwand island ee 2,146 1,896 250 2,917 2,549 368 435 
Nova Scotlaiyac.ce tee eee 155273 12,787 2,486 173229 14,928 2,301 3.7.16 
ewe Bruns Wicke....ces ts eaten eee 12,858 10,872 1,986 13,976 1 Feil 2,245 2,831 
Qucbechte st ee WS252) Spee. 16,130 77,838 61,351 16,487 24,280 
Ontario#, A ee eee 87,478 65,614 21,864 88,088 68,802 19,286 24,217 
Manitoba ers. eee eee ee 8,531 7,118 1,413 8,609 6,726 1,883 2,704 
paskatchewan- =... 28) ao 2 ee 7,181 6,181 1,000 7,869 Coit 1,658 2,179 
ATID Gr acct ee ey ce og See 10,283 8,504 1,779 9,804 USM DNS 3,440 
Bishi oluib lasses ee ene 27,946 DDIADN 25 BRS OZ 25,480 6,022 8,095 
Total, Canada, January 1967... 254,365 200,682 53,683 270,747 215,984 54,763 73,589 
Total, Canada, December 1966... 251,453 195,549 55,904 228,186 183,612 44,574 89,973 
Total, Canada, January 1966... 225,022 180,526 44,496 253,471 201,765 51,706 73,526 


nt er ee eet reese Sy eee he eee ey Ge ee ee ee 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 46,677. {In addition, 43,656 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,379 were special requests 
not granted and 1,501 were appeals by claimants. There were 11,730 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, 
at January 31, 1967 
































Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or December January 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1966 1966 
(CUNTRU/ DNB ie ni enon eee 5516926 258,568 203,369 47,799 22,190 423,437 511,768 
Niall eee ot een eee eee ane 394,757 201,869 1553350 25,862 11,676 307,269 386,634 
[Peas oe SS ee ee ee ee 1375169 56,699 48,019 21,937 10,514 116,168 125,134 
ENE VV UINID IGA) eupeseeger sesteneeresecesneees' 833509 eS, 18,056 1755 916 26,740 34,499 
alll emesreeeetiee terest cc ears BOM 2i 11,766 16,945 1,319 697 24,500 32,476 
C1121 Crane eRe ree ee eer roe Doe 1,013 1,111 439 219 2,240 2,023 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND....................5: 6,495 2,609 3,543 241 102 5,101 6,601 
Mal Grea ree eee cake ee 8 5157 2,089 2,882 154 32 4,040 5,384 
Remal encore Cea cece arse 1,338 520 661 87 70 1,061 1e2 7 
INTOWAB SS COLIAR. Peat tees cseins cee ee 34,411 16,793 13,409 2,761 1,448 24,135 32,887 
Mia ete et tees Sees conn ee 28,654 14,285 11,269 2,009 1,091 19,702 27,589 
emale terres eeet occas ee 5), 2,508 2,140 752 357/ 4,433 5,298 
INE Wan BRUINS WICKas ete eee eee 315335 13,976 13,493 2,798 1,068 24,468 32,245 
Mile ween eee 6s ees 24,781 ISS) 10,712 1,671 643 18,651 25,743 
IRemale mere Pei temas 6,554 222M Pe Ahs3l| 27 425 5,817 6,502 
OWE Geen eee Ooo. on cece 154,402 75,608 SME PT 14,707 6,810 129,448 151,625 
INV all ieee ene ee en ect a 115,296 60,242 43,913 7,868 S273 94,624 117,696 
RGR all CBee ees hvac casccs sisson 39,106 15,366 13,364 6,839 325377) 34,824 33,929 
ONT ARO este Sasa cce erase eee te 153,918 84,376 47,994 14,060 7,488 112,549 135,301 
IN Mie le eee ee screen eee crates 102,500 61,938 30,274 6,504 3,784 68,973 88,916 
ee iiale tee 2 cre cece ewe eee 51,418 22,438 17,720 7,556 3,704 43,576 46,385 
INTAINTTOB Averatec te ceccrrtsttcreer: chee 17,996 8,377 7,876 1,185 558 BSP? 20,626 
IY EWE scans peace renee dcoeeenememacr creer 13,631 6,205 6,475 636 315 10,254 155722 
Pia seen cess ae ee access asst 4,365 Palei2} 1,401 549 243 3,318 4,904 
STA GIKGA hs CELE VAIN eens eee te Bo yaaa ee 16,068 7,250 7,316 954 548 12,496 17,369 
Wale Secemeer tire crc meee cress 12,448 5,560 6,177 460 Dil 9,882 13,425 
emiall cme oes tec cetera tees 3,620 1,690 1e139 494 297 2,614 3,944 
eee ee 
JNGEIRY ETRE WN cic SSE A heal eee 21,010 FON 8,651 1,734 713 17,181 Dane 
1a Soe a eer renee ane 15,621 7,578 6,990 661 392 13,234 17,381 
Pemalem..- Cox ack) Pie na tae Nahe 5,389 2,334 1,661 1,073 321 3,947 55/91 
ee a ee 
BRITISH @ OMUNIBU Awning tee seersess: 62,782 26,888 25,754 7,601 23539 57,747 57,443 
USGI Ss a a es oo arnt een 45,942 20,451 19,713 4,580 1,198 43,409 42,302 
ina le seem tne ricer cee ner veers: 16,840 6,437 6,041 3,021 1,341 14,338 15,141 


SSS SSS 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 


Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

W961—YV Car eenuin, | aes 129.2 124.0 13322 IDS) 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962—-V care ees. os ne 130.7 1262 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1963—=—Y Cal annie. ee 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964—==Veate ees cee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
1965 —Veare ete eer 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 Was 154.3 123 
1966—Marchi.....:.. een 142.4 143.4 143.3 124.2 150.0 178.1 156.6 123.4 
ADE er ee 143.2 143.7 143.7 12533 150.7 17922 157.6 125.0 
May eee 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 1b i | 180.7 159.2 1250 

DUNE. ..on cov eee 143.8 144.2 144.4 125-3 L5i.2 181.2 159.3 12531 
MUL Vic es Boe a 144.3 146.0 144.8 125:2 1512 181.0 159.3 125.1 

PRS @UGt....c.0 0 ee ee 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 125.1 
September. 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 HSie2 181.3 158.8 126.4 
OGTODEL 0.2. eee etic eecans 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 lewil etl 182.7 159.2 126.4 
Novem ber'....d.6-see.2c 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 1S iki 184.5 161.3 126.5 
December 145.9 144.7 147.2 12957 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 
1967—Vanwary, a... ee: 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
February... eee 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
March! 2:22:38 hoe 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 15536 185.2 163.7 127.5 





Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of March 1967 








All-Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
March February March Trans- Personal tion and and 


1966 1967 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 








(1949 = 100) 
Sts Jobs NGL eee eee ee 124.8 126.6 o127.6.. 125.6, . 120:1 1250s 225 169.8 156 119:5 
Halifax.......... PO eet En REA See SSN ecCnake 136.0 eles 139,698 1136.2 soe L397) @el43.3 180.8 180.3 128.0 
Saint John..2h::0-disvagemcacicra Mohs see 138.8 143.3 143.5 141.0 138.0 141.1 153.0 212.0 169.8 129.2 
Montrealttc..25 ee reece onde 141.1 144.8 145.3 149.9 ~ 1402" 121.7 181.3 192.1 165.1 131.0 
501 5B if Renee te RP en MER re EI 142.0 145.2 145.3 144.2 141.8 135.8 168.1 192.0 160.6 1359 
A Meloy nol Meme eneneernss erred capes eoreeretacksn ann 144.5 148.1 148.4 141.5 1500 139.8 154.1 18307 203.0° » 142.4 
NV IINER UDI Boos cassis sages satan ee? ee 138.8 141.1 141.1 141.1 1326 137 A 9146.1 196.2 154.4 141.2 
Saskaloon-Regina...ic.:...ccic.i.csenustiin tone (LOO, mans RO mn Le AOmnmnt aL pl32:0) 142-535 9139.5 160.3 156.0 129.2 
Bdmomton-Cal gary .....ciccescccctsssccsteqstasseu-cerase cae | Oe OL OG 9 mms 77 nL See 139.5 189.7 154.1 126.1 
Via C OUNV ED ee nth dea dati. Serena ete oo. 137.9 140.9 141.2: 139:3 141.3 133.5 79% 152.4 166.3 161.6 126.4 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


Norte: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, see 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers page 336, May issue. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-1967 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 



































Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts TS 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
1S) G2 ee ete NTE gO MENRE SoSL Ps ois inside nant vesadne sa 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
OG oc oseccaze neo ena aoc BAG CEA HE SAECOSAL SERS COR Bo ESOC EEE Ce ee eee 318 B82, 83,428 917,410 0.07 
LES 4 ae ee eg ern PEN rN Se oie vata Sede seve ndcceetcica-o B27) 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
LIS) Gi mee eee rere tpt an ce cts eee ae shea Sects ah Pe asco sa cécdeareedes 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
Bea). (eae ee ae esa ot etc he isan neces honeeeeeLancchsaenssncduewen ese 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
PY OGO—H INBRED Sober cases acoso Se ace sAeata sone eRe UOEe Noe BEG Cee eee? 54 90 30,079 354,250 0.27 
TWN ees ee dacs ere Beek ciple aia Ne ene 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 
INEM GL © Bits Sav tee ee Rn ca nares att it re 54 95 28,465 332,450 0.27 
AISLE eens, Se ese recent eater ae ee is vcs cnaceivadzens Sill 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 
E) ty ean eee RIE MMIC ct ane ee ve cessa bets <taueods 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
PANU ULS Laem eee renee eae ne a ee ece eg aps vucoe ican eos 73 132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 
BYOB CEU NG Loree tee nee oe eaten ge ee crt caveat ceases sieatebetvecsbes 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 
OGL O Lc ee ee ence eer NS cc race sbe ened 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
INO VeIn Cees oe ae ee Ne REM cccncczcce Mtoe cenee 41 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
DS Ce in by Cie eee ee reece oe hoes acteonincest 22 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 
TOS SUITE g's oe ot nen nce ca cc eee 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
| BGs) SUVS SO 1, Urea ta, CGM ek Geen a ee 25 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
NUCL eee een eI Rte eer kee cestea itis ateecsiauets 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, March 1967 TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, March 1967 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
INe@wito wincllain Gd erterescoreesssaernscaeees -- — — 
ERO GES ELS ears se reread See oe sesacsee es _- = = PrmCere va neluislandics eee, ee i _ wr 
IMCS ee RA 3 676 2,590 Noval NGOlidnese ne ee ee 3 64 230 
IM AnUibACt Unio eee cere eteeene ert 36 7,045 54,610 New Brunswick cccccccccccccescseceseccesceeeeee: £m) am ist 
RVG TTBS EOIN psec aces te canes gute theseat Sav 1 4,028 16,410 Quebec. 2th ade eee pees 15 9,736 36,330 
Transportation and Utilities........... 4 658 3,140 CONC Osceat opera case a = 0289" 28,330 
I 4 90 Manito baccsece et tn an eee 1 61 1,370 
TETRANG («ona a Recenter een ars serene Gaetatchewane: meee ee cm a7 
FUMAN CE... esse sen ees ectee eee eee cette ag <i = iA lherta.can bees ee eee 1 198 100 
RELVICE Sta BOARS at. 1 17 60 Brtishi@olumbian ee 6 1385 3,720 
Public administration.....................-. 1 4,486 13,460 Peder al ie sig cetera are eee 3 242 280 
ALLE, INDUSTRIES cc. sc2emsteceeenes 63 16,914 90,360 ALL, JURISDICTIONS. £..-s2-arcesceoes 63 16,914 90,360 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1967 (Preliminary) 





Industry, Employer 


Location 





MINES 


Metal 
Solbec Copper Mines Ltd., 
Stratford Centre, 
Cté Mégantic, Que. 


Mineral Fuels 
Crowsnest Industries Ltd., 
Fernie & Michel, B.C. 





MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 
Stokely-Van Camp of 
Canada Ltd., 
Whitby, Ont. 


Weston Bakeries Ltd., 
Ville Jacques-Cartier, Que. 


Hiram Walker and Sons Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont. 


Rubber 
Uniroyal (1966) Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Textiles 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., 
Listowel, Ont. 


Glendale Spinning Mills Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram & 
Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Government 
Printing Bureau,* 
Hull, Que. 


Primary Metals 
Lake Ontario Steel Co. Ltd., 
Whitby, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
American Standard 
Products Ltd., 
Windsor Ont. 


Continental Can Co. of 
Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 








Starting 
Duration in Date 
Man-Days - Major Issues 
Workers ——————_—_—_—__ Termination — 
Union Involyed March Accumulated Date Result 
Steelworkers 160 960 7,520 Sept. 9 Wages—27% general wage in- 
Loc. 6256 Mar. 9 creases Over a 3-yr. contract; other 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) improved benefits. 
Mine Workers 500 1,500 5,000 Feb. 20 Wages—22% wage increases over 
Locs. 7292 & Mar. 6 a 2-yr. contract. 
7310 (ind.) 
Packinghouse 106 640 640 Mar. 2 Wages—Return of workers. 
Workers Locs. Mar. 13 
582 & 598 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Workers T47 4,730 4,730 Mar. 20 Wages—Return of workers. 
Loc.55:(CEC) Mar. 30 
Distillery Workers 100 400 400 Mar. 28 Protesting a company decision— 
Loc. 61 oa 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery Workers 540 1,080 1,080 Mar. 30 Wages— 
Loc. 78 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Workers’ Union 158 3,480 15,760 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) — employees— 
Textile Workers’ Union 340 6,350 6,350 Mar. 6 Signing a new agreement— 
Loc. 1070 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union 349 7,680 299,060 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) membership of foremen— 
Unorganized 170 90 90 Mar. 8 Alleged grievances—Return of 
Mar. 8 workers. 
Steelworkers Loc. 6571 350 350 350 Mar. 6 Dismissal of a union steward— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 7 Return of workers. 
Auto Workers 125 1,880 6,620 Jan. 5 Wages— 20¢ an hr. increase 
Loc. 195 Mar. 22 immediately, 12¢ an hr. Mar. 1968; 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) other improved benefits. 
Steelworkers 175 90 90 Mar. 8 Grievances—Return of workers, 
Loc. 4025 Mar. 8 grievance procedure would follow. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 

















Frood-Stobie Mine, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issues 
— Workers ———————-_ Teer mination — 
Location Union Involved March Accumulated Date Result 
Machinery 
Otis Elevator Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 636 640 640 Mar. 1 Wages in a first agreement—38¢ 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 7062 Mar. 1 an hr. increase over a 2-yr. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) contract. 
Smith Corona Machines, ULE. Iboc, 514 270 4,590 4,590 Mar. 8 Wages in a new agreement— 
Scarborough, Ont. (Ind.) = 
Transportation Equipment 
Collingwood Shipyards Ltd., Steelworkers 200 700 700 Mar. 6 Not clear—Return of workers. 
Collingwood, Ont. Loc. 6320 Mar. 10 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eaton Springs Canada Auto Workers 205 3,630 3,630 Mar. 7 Wages, fringe benefits in a first 
Ltd, oc 27 — agreement— 
Chatham, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario Steel Products, Auto Workers WS 130 130 Mar. 8 Respecting picket lines of U.A.W. 
Milton, Ont. Rocwi27 Mar. 8 —Return of workers when pickets 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) withdrawn. 
Electrical Products 
The Canadian Coleman Co. CLC—directly DOF 4,990 27,830 Oct. 18 Wages in new agreement— 
Teta chartered —— 
Toronto, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Dominion Glass Co. Ltd., Glass and Ceramic 1,500 3,000 3,000 Mar. 13 Objection to reduction of person- 
Montreal, Que. Workers Mar. 15 nel—Return of workers 
Loc. 206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Rust Associated Ltd., Various unions 1,425 5,800 5,800 Mar. 6 Jurisdictional dispute—Return of 
Portage du Fort, Que. Mar. 13 workers. 
Various bricklayers Bricklayers 156 2,180 2,180 Mar. 6 Wages, travel allowances, working 
contractors, Loc. 1 Mar. 27 conditions—Wage increases; other 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) improved benefits. 
Several construction Various unions 251 1,000 1,000 Mar. 14 Sub-contractor hiring non-union 
contractors, Mar, 20 operators—Return of workers, 
Millhaven, Ont. when agreement reached. 
Canadian Bechtel Co., Various unions 510 4,850 4,850 Mar. 15 Workers seeking an _ increased 
Temagami, Ont. Mar. 30 board allowance—Return of work- 
ers, board allowance raised from 
$7. to $10. 
Canadian Comstock Ltd., L.B.E.W. 1,000 1,000 1,000 Mar. 30 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Gold River, Loc. 230 Mar. 31 unions—Return of workers. 
Vancouver Island, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Bechtel Ltd., I.B.E.W. Loc. 424 198 100 100 Mar. 31 Misunderstanding interpretation of 
Tar Island, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) = existing agreement— 
Fraser Brace Engineering Labourers 236 240 240 Mar. 31 Dismissal of five union stewards— 
Gomltds Loc. 493 = 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes. and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, March 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 





Industry, Employer 


Starting 


Duration in 
Man-Days 





Date 
— Major Issues 








—- Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved March Accumulated Date Result 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Communication ' 
Quebec-Telephone, I.B.E.W. 525 1,580 1,580 Mar. 6 Wages—34¢ an hr. increase over 
Various locations, Loc. 2200 Mar. 10 a 2-yr. agreement. 
Quebec. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
City of Montreal, Public Service 4,486 13,460 112,460 Jan. 30 Wages—12% wage increases over 
Montreal, Que. Employees Federation Mar. 6 a 2-yr. contract. 


(CNTU) 








*Federal Jurisdiction. 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
contact between the claimant and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission is 
achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local 
office operations, though Table E-3 includes 
data on regional office processing. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies either in person or by mail to the 
nearest local office of the Commission. The 
claim will be either an “‘initial’ or a “‘re- 
newall’’ depending upon whether or not it is 
necessary to compute benefit rights. On an 
initial claim, the claimant’s benefit entitle- 
ment is calculated, and this will be available 
for compensation of spells of proved unem- 
ployment during a period of one year,* unless 
used up prior to that time. When a claimant 
misses two successive scheduled reporting 
dates and subsequently files a claim, a renewal 
claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of recorded separations from employment 
during-a month. However, to the extent that 


*When the “Training Allowance Act—1966” 
becomes operative, the benefit period may be 
as long as three years. 


Technical Note to ‘E’ Tables 


an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has just exhausted benefit and seeks re- 
establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new cases 
of recorded unemployment. Claims in the 
category “entitled to benefit’? include initial 
claims on which the contribution require- 
ments were fulfilled and no disqualification 
was imposed, and renewal claims allowed, 
with no disqualification. Claims ‘‘not entitled 
to benefit” consist of failures on initial claims 
due to insufficient contributions, an in 
addition, disqualifications imposed on either 
initial or renewal claims. Claims not com- 
pletely processed at the end of the month are 
shown as ‘‘pending.”’ 

Claimants are required to report every two 
weeks by mail to the local office. Information 
on the number of claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices is obtained by a count of 
individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table 
E-2). Once a claim is taken, the document on 
which the record of activity is maintained 
(the unemployment register) is placed in 
the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession or the 
claimant finds work. The count of weeks 
on claim represents the number of weeks 


of proved unemployment since the most re- 
cent separation from employment. When a 
new unemployment register is prepared, be- 
cause the previous claim has terminated and 
a new entitlement has been computed, the 
number of weeks is calculated from the date 
of actual separation from employment. 
Information on the number of weeks on claim 
is based on examination of a 20-per-cent 
sample of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasury 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and relate to transactions during 
a month. In some cases, the compensated 
unemployment would have occurred in a 
prior month. Data cover partial as well as 
complete weeks. 

Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on an estimate of persons 
either working in insured employment or on 
claim at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates 
of insured employment are projected from 
the June 1 figure, using employment indexes, 
for individual industry divisions as published 
in “‘Employment and Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries’? (Employment Section, Labour 
Division, DBS). The number of claimants 
recorded at the month-end, as described 
above, is added to provide the total estimate. 
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Canada Department of Labour Publications 


Supplements to 
Labour Gazette 


Economics and 
Research Branch 


Labour-Management 
Research Series 





Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending March 31). 
(English or French). Cat. No. L1-1966. 


Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission on Canadian National Railways “Run- 
Throughs.”’ Report of Hon. Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman, Commissioner. (English 
or French). Price $1.50, Cat. No. L35-965/1. 


Collective Bargaining Review. Prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. Obtainable from the 
Canada Department of Labour. Free to LABOUR GAZETTE subscribers. 


Reports of Boards of Conciliation established under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act together with reasons for judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. Obtainable from the Canada Department of Labour. Free to 
LABOUR GAZETTE subscribers. 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
names of their principal officers, publications, and the geographic distribution of their 
local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1966. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1966 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1965. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1965. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries in- 
cluding logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paper-bound volume, $9.50; service without 
indexed binder, $7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $2.50. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-548. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1965. Price 75 cents, Cat. No. L2-15/1965. 
Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 


relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, 
Cat. No. L31-967F. 


Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. Price 35 
cents, Cat. No, L2-2272) 


Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: An Examination of Vacation Practices in Canadian 
Industries (English or French). Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-22/4. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major Manufacturing Establishments, 1964. 
Price 35> cents, Gate No. 2=22/5) 
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SO Years Ago 


A shortage of anthracite coal caused the Government to appoint 


From the Labour Gazette, July 1917 


a fuel controller to investigate the coal situation and to advise on demand. 


output and need for imports. A food controller also was appointed. 


A serious shortage of anthracite coal 
was referred to in the July 1917 issue. This 
shortage was being felt in the United 
States and in Canada, and this journal 
published an interim report on the coal 
situation that had been issued by the U.S. 
Federal Trade Commission in May. The 
Commission found that a “‘buying panic,” 
which had developed in the autumn of 
1916 and had resulted in ‘‘enormous 
increases” in retail prices, was ‘‘unwar- 
ranted.” 


The Commission said that symptoms 
of the same kind of panic were again 
appearing, and that a repetition of the 
same conditions that had prevailed during 
the previous winter was imminent. The 
Commission insisted that there was no 
good reason for the panic in the anthracite 
market, or for any increase in the present 
selling price of coal. “On the contrary, the 
retail prices generally obtaining today are 
unwarranted.” 


A wage increase agreed upon in April 
would involve an increase in the cost of 
production of between 24 and 30 cents a 
ton, and the price at which the leading 
operators had announced they were willing 
to sell would not exceed that increase. 
The Commission was of the opinion that 
the usual discounts allowed during the 
summer months should be followed by the 
whole trade. But “‘If the public is again so 
deceived as to indulge in a scramblé for 
coal such as occurred last winter, the 
favourable situation above reported may 
be nullified. A demand for four months’ 
coal in the single month of May will be 
most deplorable. If, on the other hand, 
purchases are made as usual, there will be 
no disturbance and small chance for 
speculators to fleece the public.” 


The report gave what it said were the 
fair prices at the mine, plus a reasonable 
dealer’s profit and cost of local delivery. 
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These, allowing for the usual 40-cent 
discount in May, were given as approxi- 
mately: $3.61 a ton of 2,000 lbs for egg 


coal; $3.84 for stove; and $3.93 for 
chestnut. These were, of course, U.S. 
prices. 


In Canada, the coal industry was in 
difficulties. Miners in the coal fields of 
southeastern British Columbia and south- 
western Alberta had been “‘striking inter- 
mittently’’ since November, the last ces- 
sation of work having begun on April 2. 
The Government had appointed a director 
of coal operations for these fields, and his 
duty was “to make inquiries respecting 
wages and hours of labour, and labour 
conditions generally, and other matters 
affecting the cost of production of coal 
and coke, and the resumption of such 
production during the war, and for three 
months after the conclusion of peace.”’ 

This official had directed that the mines 
should be re-opened and operated under a 
tentative agreement arranged between the 
operators and the miners in March, with 
certain wage increases in addition. These 
included an increase of 7!4 per cent, 
“which really means an increase of 2214 
per cent over the wages paid before the 
strike. It was further added that the 
penalty clause, which was the point that 
the operators had refused to consider, 
should be omitted from the agreement, 
and that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to investigate the cost of living. 
It was expected that the mines would be 
re-opened July 3.” 

In the eastern coalfields, as a result of 
the recommendations of a Royal Com- 
mission that had been appointed to inquire 
into the causes of industrial unrest in the 
Nova Scotia coal mining districts, the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association and 
the United Mine Workers of Nova Scotia 
had merged into one body, the LABouR 
GAZETTE reported. The Commission had 


found that much of the unrest referred to 
was due to the presence of the two rival 
labour organizations. After several days of 
negotiations, it had succeeded in getting 
them to agree to form a new union, which 
was to be known as the Amalgamated 
Mine Workers of Nova Scotia. The head- 
quarters of the new union were to be in 
Glace Bay. 

In connection with the shortage of anth- 
racite coal, the Government appointed a 
fuel controller whose duty was to in- 
vestigate the coal situation and “advise 
the Government as to the probable de- 
mand, the probable output of Canadian 
coal, and the likelihood of securing the 
necessary quantities outside of Canada.” 
He was also to “endeavour to bring about 
co-operation between producers, carriers 
and consumers, and... to make recom- 
mendations as to measures that may be 
adopted to increase the output, and to 
ensure sufficient coal for Canadian re- 
quirements during the coming season.”’ 

The Government appointed a food con- 
troller also. ‘““He is directed and empower- 
ed,’ this journal said, to “investigate the 
quantities, location, ownership and Sources 
of supply of food commodities, the prices 
of same, and the causes of such prices. He 
is to ascertain the food requirements of 
the country and to facilitate the export of 
the surplus to Great Britain and her 
allies, and he is empowered to make 
regulations as to prices, storage, distribu- 
tion and conservation of food, the con- 
sumption of food in hotels, restaurants, 
cafes, private houses, clubs and other 
places. 

“The Food Controller may also make 
regulations respecting the manufacture, 
storage and transportation of food, and 
may purchase, requisition, store, sell and 
deliver food. The Food Controller’s regu- 
lations are subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council.”’ 
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The Attitudes of Labour and Management 


The unrést in industrial relations, and 
the general public’s ‘‘growing irritability” 
with the way management and labour 
resolve their mutual problems, were 
emphasized by Hon. John R. Nicholson, 
Minister of Labour, in a speech delivered 
to the first annual convention of the 
Mechanical Contractors’ Association of 
Ontario, held in Ottawa on April 28. 

“If there is any one stumbling block... 
in the field of industrial relations, it is 
our natural proclivity to cling desperately 
to the comforting shibboleths of the past 
far beyond the point where they have any 
realistic affinity for existing environ- 
ments,’’ said Mr. Nicholson. 

He pointed out that one of Canada’s 
older institutions—free collective bar- 
gaining—was severely tested in 1966. 
That year, described by the Minister as 
the toughest in Canada’s history, started 
off with several work stoppages already 
in progress. “‘During the year, 594 new 
stoppages occurred; and as we turned 
the corner into ’67, some 25 were still in 
force.’ About 411,000 workers were 
directly involved, resulting in a time-loss 
of well over 5,000,000 man-days, he said. 

The Minister noted that this trouble- 
some labour period had arrived when the 
escalating economy had reached a new 
crescendo, when the demand for skilled 
labour greatly exceeded the supply, when 
the hard-core unemployed were at an 
all-time low, and when the labour force 
exceeded 7,000,000—an increase of 250,- 
000 over employment in the previous 
record year, 1965. 

Many of the crises between labour and 
management were precipitated by poor 
communications, said the Minister. He 
stated his belief that, although the worker 
should benefit in relation to the economic 
success of the business into which he has 
invested his energy and skills, the voices 
of those labour and management spokes- 
men who are striving to find a more 
responsible way to meet their joint 
problems should not be ignored. ‘The 
one factor that comes through from our 
1966 experience with shattering clarity 
is that labour and management must 
change their fundamental attitude to 
collective bargaining,” he said. 

He urged labour and management to 
develop an acceptable system of effective, 
periodic consultation during the course 
of their agreements ‘‘while the initiative 
is still theirs to take.”’ Criticism that such 
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a plan would undermine the bargaining 
positions of the two parties was ‘“‘non- 
sense,” he said, and could only stem 
from fear of change, and from those with 
questionable leadership qualities. 

As an example of a practical and mu- 
tually beneficial labour-management re- 
lationship, he cited a Quebec-based, 
nation-wide, diversified forest industry 





International union events 


scheduled for Montreal 

Montreal will be the scene of two 
international trade union events, with the 
First World Conference on Education 
in the Labour Movement of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, August 16 to 25, preceded by the 
Fifth International Labour Film Festival, 
August 11 to 15. During the film festival, 
trade union training experts will converge 
for a symposium on the use of audio- 
visual aids in the developing countries. 

The conference on education will review 
the socio-economic and legal aspects of 
labour education in various countries, 
with special emphasis on new subject 
material to be taught to trade unionists. 
It will also explore new problems such 
as the economic theory of co-determi- 
nation in industry, manpower planning, 
social and economic incentives, education, 
the introduction of co-operatives, auto- 
mation, re-training, job classification, and 
harmonization of economic and social 
legislation. 

Expectations are that about 150 dele- 
gates will attend, representing organ- 
izations affiliated with the ICFTU, trade 
union organizations co-operating with 
them on educational matters, and other 
bodies closely connected with the labour 
movement in the field of workers’ 
education. Delegates will be welcomed 
by leaders of the Canadian Labour 
Congress and the ICFTU, and _ by 
Montreal and Quebec authorities. 

The conference has a twofold purpose. 
It will spark the initiative of trade union 
educators and teachers, and emphasize 
the necessity of education for effective 
trade union action. It will serve also to 
inform interested circles outside the trade 
union movement of trade union achieve- 
ments in the field of education and the 
need to keep abreast of new training and 
teaching methods being perfected by the 
unions. 


whose industrial relations are centrally 
operated and whose negotiations are 
made through 120 local unions re- 
presenting 27 national and international 
unions. These two parties “‘got to know 
each other outside the distorting influence 
of crisis, and the meetings took on the 
nature of two equally involved partners,” 
thus rejecting the age-old and outdated 
‘‘master and servant’? concept in the 
process. 

The ‘‘more or less modern phenomena”’ 
of labour-management consultation com- 
mittees, task forces, special commissions, 
university research grants and Economic 
Council meetings on labour-management 
communications were encouraging. “‘l 
firmly believe that in properly constituted 
committees, set up in the right environ- 
ment, and honestly supported by pro- 
gressive labour and management, are 
to be found the essential elements for the 
survival of our free collective bargaining 
procedure,” the Minister said. 

The Department of Labour, he con- 
tinued, believes that expenditures of time 
and money to make people into more 
effective workers is paying off in positive 
results, and can no longer be con- 
sidered passively as a humanitarian 
concept. 

“There must and will be a new and vital 
Department of Labour generating new 
energies and programs to meet the needs 
of this day and age. There must and will 
be more action in the area of the Canada 
Labour (Standards) Code; in the pro- 
motion of fair employment practices; in 
the development, with provincial co- 
operation, of our new Safety Code for 
federal industries; in the development of 
a better information system to improve 
Canadians’ understanding of the industrial 
relations community and the purposes of 
the Department’s programs.” 

Mr. Nicholson declared that the Gov- 
ernment of Canada believes that the great 
majority of Canadians support the free 
collective bargaining concept. “‘Thus it is 
the Government’s duty to do all in its 
power to preserve that concept,” he said. 
“The ultimate responsibility for the 
preservation of free collective bargaining, 
however, rests squarely on the shoulders 
of management and labour, and in direct 
ratio to their ability to demonstrate that 
the system works with justice and without 
the foisting of a distressing burden of 
dislocation on society as a whole.” 
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Women's Bureau 


Married Women Workers in France 


Every third worker in France is a 
woman, according to the last General 
Census, in 1962—a proportion that has 
remained unchanged since 1954. The 
significant change for the period, however, 
occurred in the number of women who 
moved from farming, commerce and 
handicrafts to the wage and salary-earning 
category of employment. 

During the eight years, about half a 
million of these family workers acquired 
the status of employees enjoying benefits 
of social legislation, protection against 
unemployment, and individual remunera- 
tion received personally. Despite this 
improvement in the over-all situation, 
however, the skill discrepancy between 
male and female employees remains 
considerable. For example, 40 per cent of 
the male manual workers were skilled, 
but only 16 per cent of their female 
counterparts were in that category. 


Equal Pay 

Notwithstanding a government decree 
in 1946 that made provision for equal pay, 
ratification of the ILO Equal Remunera- 
tion Convention in 1953, and the fact that 
France was a party to the Rome Treaty of 
1957—in which Article 119 calls for the 
equalization of wages for men and women, 
and complete elimination of wage dif- 
ferentials in member countries by 1964— 
there exist discrepancies between men’s 
and women’s remuneration at the same 
level of skill or qualification. And they 
are even more evident at the level of 
higher management. The provision for 
equal remuneration applies only to workers 
covered by collective agreements, thus 
leaving workers in unorganized employ- 
ment unprotected. 

In addition to these general difficulties, 
married women workers, who account 
for more than half of the female labour 
force, must face the problems arising from 
family responsibilities. The matter of 
combining participation in the labour 
market with household duties was in- 
vestigated in a survey on the family 
group, * financed by the National Scienti- 
fic Research Centre of France and the 
Public Health Service of the United 
States. 

*International Labour Review, July 1966, 
Needs and Aspirations of Married Women 
Workers in France, by Andrée Michel. 
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The two following questions were posed 
to 550 married women, 450 from the 
Paris area and 100 from Bordeaux: 


(1) Among all the following measures, 
which do you consider most likely to 
improve the position of working women: 
creches and nurseries; learning a well-paid 
occupation; a shorter working week for 
all; easier access to work; cooked meals 
and canteens; cheap laundry facilities ? 


Respondents were asked to list the two 
most important measures after their first 
choice. They were invited also to suggest 
any measures not specifically mentioned. 


(2) If you have (or had) a daughter, 
would you prefer her to learn an occupa- 
tion and to work when married, or to rely 
entirely on her husband for a livelihood ? 


In 82 per cent of the replies, top priority 
was accorded to three measures in the 
following order: creches and nurseries; 
learning a well-paid occupation, and a 
shorter work week. The largest group 
giving top priority to any one measure 
was in the Paris area, where 38 per cent 
of the respondents designated creches 
and nurseries. In the Bordeaux group, 
learning a well-paid occupation rated 
highest with 32 per cent of the respond- 
ents; and 28 per cent gave top priority to 
creches and nurseries. 


Giving top priority to the question of 
child care was influenced by personal 
factors and family situations. Top priority 
was given more often by women: 


—with two, three and four children, than 
by those with one or none; 


—in the lower income brackets; 


—with ‘“‘no help” than by those with ‘“‘full- 
time help’’; 


-with primary and technical education 
than by those with secondary or higher 
education; 


—in manual occupations, semi-skilled and 
unskilled, and unskilled non-manual 
occupations, than by those in skilled. 
supervisory, middle and higher manage- 
ment positions; 


—living in rented premises, than by those 
occupying owned accommodation. 
“Learning a well-paid occupation” was 


given top priority by 157 respondents in 
the sample. Again, the priority afforded 


this measure was influenced by personal 
and social factors. Greater importance 
was attached to this measure by women: 


—without children; and the greater the 
number of children, the less likely that 
top priority .would be given to this 
measure; 


—with a family monthly income of over 
3,000 francs; 


—with “‘no help” as opposed to those with 
“full-time help’’; 


—-with secondary education, followed by 
those with higher education and in 
semi-skilled manual occupations; 


—occupying owned accommodation. 


Top priority for ‘“‘a shorter working 
week for all’ was put forward by 17 per 
cent of the total sample. Top priority 
for this measure was afforded by a greater 
number of respondents: 


—with no children—though this is not to 
imply that a shorter work week was 
not important to women with children; 
merely that there was a greater incidence 
of top priority afforded child care 
facilities and learning a well-paid oc- 
cupation; 

~-with family monthly incomes ranging 
from 1,500 to 2,000 francs; 


—with ‘“‘no help” than by those with 
“full-time help’’, 


—with “higher education’’; 


—in supervisory and middle-management 


occupations; 
—occupying ‘“‘rented unfurnished” 


mises. 


pre- 


Daughters’ Futures 


Half of the respondents gave preference 
to their daughters’ learning an occupation 
and working when married. One in three 
gave preference to learning an occupation 
and deciding freely to work when mar- 
ried. Seventeen per cent expressed pre- 
ference for having their daughters rely 
entirely on their husbands for a liveli- 
hood. 


In Paris, only 13 per cent of the 
respondents expressed preference for such 
a future for their daughters; almost 40 
per cent of the Bordeaux respondents 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Careers for Disabled Persons 


Opportunities for the handicapped in medical technology 


The National Committee for Careers in 
Medical Technology in the United States 
undertook, in 1965, a three-year project to 
study the opportunities available to 
disabled persons in the field of medical 
technology. They were particularly in- 
terested in the experience of those disabled 
persons already employed in this field, and 
in the prospect of using the abilities and 
skills of disabled persons to fill an ever- 
growing need for personnel in medical 
laboratories. 


The study was sponsored by _ the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 


Hospital Survey 


In the first phase of the project, a 
survey of hospital laboratories throughout 
the country was made to discover which 
hospitals employed disabled persons as 
laboratory workers and to get an assess- 
ment of them as employees. Replies were 
received from 1,984 hospitals, of which 
443 hospitals reported a total of 693 
disabled workers. 


Ninety-one per cent of the disabled 
employees were rated as satisfactory by 
their laboratory directors. Seventy-two 
per cent of the total had received their 
training after they became disabled. Their 
disabilities were of all types: ambulatory, 
40 per cent; manipulative, 15 per cent; 
recovered mental illness, 11 per cent; 
auditory, 8 per cent; cardio-pulmonary, 
714 percent; convulsive seizures, 5 per 
cent; visual, 3!4 per cent; and a variety 
of others. 


Individuals with every type of disability 
were employed in all sections of the 
laboratories and were working at all 
staff levels. Twenty per cent were super- 
visors, 50 per cent held staff positions, and 
30 per cent were laboratory assistants. 


A postcard survey of hospital adminis- 
trators brought in 1,157 replies indicating 
‘“‘satisfactory’’ experience in employing 
disabled persons. On the returns, 48 
hospital administrators and 59 laboratory 
directors commented that they had never 
had job applications from _ disabled 
persons. 

An intensive study was then made of 54 
disabled individuals employed in hospital 
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laboratories in the area between New York 
City and Philadelphia. These employees, 
their immediate supervisors and _ their 
laboratory directors were interviewed in 
detail. 


Training 

Only 6 of the 54 had received training 
assistance from vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. Some of those interviewed had 
encountered difficulties and rejections in 
trying to get into the laboratory field. 
All were agreed, however, that once they 
had been trained and had a recommenda- 
tion from a pathologist, there was no 
problem finding employment. Twenty-six 
had college or graduate degrees, and most 
had also taken a year’s training in schools 
approved by the American Medical As- 
sociation. Laboratory directors suggested 
that the disabled needed to have more than 
the minimum qualifications to compete 
with the non-disabled. 


The survey found also that disabilities 
were more severe than the written ques- 
tionnaires had indicated, yet few employ- 
ees felt themselves to be handicapped in 
their jobs. 


Disabilities included: ambulatory, 25, 
with half of these requiring braces, 
crutches or wheelchairs; manipulative, 6; 
cardio-pulmonary, 4; auditory, 4, in- 
cluding two totally deaf since infancy; 
cerebral palsy, 3; epilepsy, 3; and dwarfs, 
35 


Employment Records 


The 54 employees were scattered 
throughout the various departments of 
the laboratory, usually in jobs that did 
not require night calls or weekend work. 
They were more likely to have specialized 
in a particular type of laboratory work 
than were their non-disabled fellow em- 
ployees. Only one employee was found 
whose work was unsatisfactory because 
of his disability. 

Their records for attendance, punctual- 
ity and sick leave were equal to, and in 
many cases superior to, those of the non- 
disabled. Nearly every employer reported 
that the disabled tend to stay longer on 
the job. Of the group, 21 had been em- 
ployed more than six years, and eight of 


By the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 


these had been in the same job more 
than 15 years. 


Only six were earning less than $5,000 
a year; 42 earned between $5,000 and 
$8,000, and six earned over $8,000. The 
three highest salaries ($10,000 to $12,000) 
were paid to workers who had to get 
around the laboratory on crutches. They 
had Master’s degrees and had been in 
their jobs 15 years or more. 


Among the severely disabled were 
several bacteriologists—one was a para- 
plegic confined to a wheelchair; one who 
used underarm crutches had been 16 
years on the job, and the third, who had 
also been 16 years on the job, used leg 
braces. A man whose left arm was am- 
putated below the elbow had _ been 
employed as a chemist for ten years. 
Another chemist suffered from rheu- 
matoid arthritis, but had been on the 
job for six years; and another person 
afflicted with the same disease had been 
working as a_ histologic technician for 
six years. 


An epileptic whose seizures were con- 
trolled by medication had been employed 
for three years as an electroencephalo- 
graph technician. And a deaf mute had 
been employed with satisfaction as a 
histologic technician for five years. All of 
these persons were trained after becoming 
disabled, and all were satisfactory em- 
ployees. 


The study concluded that, properly 
trained, disabled persons could help 
alleviate the persistent shortage at all 
levels of medical laboratory personnel, a 
shortage steadily growing more acute as 
new techniques in medical diagnosis and 
treatment are added to the myriad tests 
and procedures already required by 
modern medical practice. 


Demonstration Project 


Since this study was made, a demons- 
tration project has been started. Sponsored 
by the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, the project is being carried out by 
the National Committee for Careers in 
Medical Technology, with the co-op- 
eration of the Pennsylvania, New York 
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Older Workers 


By the Section on Older Workers 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 


Training and Retraining Older Manpower 


Dr. R. M. Belbin, the author of an 
OECD publication, Employment of Older 
Workers, Training Methods* (L.G., Jan., 
p. 37) was among those who presented 
papers at a regional seminar on the em- 
ployment of older workers, sponsored by 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. 

Dr. Belbin said it was quite true that 
jobs were available for older and middle- 
aged workers; but he stated that these jobs 
often entailed a down-grading in wages 
and status, which was detrimental] to the 
interests of first, the individual, because 
the result was reduced earnings and loss of 
self-confidence; and second, society, be- 
cause the result was loss of experienced 
workers and a gain of nothing more than 
the removal of an occupational bottle- 
neck. 

Dr. Belbin stressed that the training of 
older workers was a sound investment for 
both industry and the community as a 
whole, although its primary aim was to 
help the individual. He also endeavoured 
to show that all three interests could be 
provided for if older and middle-aged 
workers were trained for new jobs 
demanding greater experience. If sufficient 
attention were paid to their problems and 
if it were recognized that special training 
measures were essential, then their apti- 
tude for training could be substantially 
improved. This, he said, is the best way of 
refuting the preconceived idea that older 
workers could rarely learn anything new. 


Training Inducements 


One of the seminar participants had 
stated that older workers were often 
reluctant to participate in training courses, 
but another pointed out that the solution 
was to gain the workers’ confidence, and 
offer opportunities for promotion. Dr. 
Belbin cited two examples to show how 
older workers could be induced to take a 
course of further training: 

(1) In a factory in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, an agreement was concluded between 
the trade unions and the screw and bolt 


* Available prepaid from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, and branch stores, $2. 
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manufacturing industry. This agreement 
offered a guarantee against dismissal for 
the duration of the company’s changeover 
to automation. It also involved the training 
of unskilled workers for skilled operations. 
The inducement of a job with better pay 
and the offer of security did much to 
ensure the successful training of a large 
number of older workers, who would 
normally have been considered unsuited 
for such jobs. 

(2) An automobile plant in Wales was 
staffed by ex-miners, most of them older 
persons who had contracted pneumonoul- 
tramicroscopicsilicovolcanoniosis. When 
the factory was first established, the miners 
were afraid that they would not be able to 
cope with the work; but once the factory 
had become part of the community, and 
friends and relatives had found jobs there, 
the reluctance to accept an unfamiliar 
occupation was largely overcome. Since 
then the workers have participated readily 
in the special training programs. 


Sensory Handicaps 


In Dr. Belbin’s view, people are inclined 
to over-emphasize the effects of many of 
the disabilities associated with ageing. He 
cited an instance of this in the Yorkshire 
textile industry, in which many experi- 
ments had been carried out. Plaiting or 
threading—one of the multitude of 
operations involved—is precision work, 
and it had been the practice to recruit 
only young persons for the job. Never- 
theless, many of the older women were 
doing the work well, despite poor eye- 
sight. Here was evidence that “good 
vision’” was more a function of special 
practice than of actual visual acuity—a 
facility, as these experiments showed, 
that could be imparted by training. 

Fast reflexes have always been consid- 
ered a basic requirement for the operation 
of sewing machines, so it has been 
generally believed that only young persons 
are sufficiently quick to attain’ the 
necessary dexterity. But experimental 
studies have established that, despite the 
over-all marked slowing down of reflexes 
with advancing age, the reflex times for 
arm movements increase only slightly. 


Additional experiments, to determine 
whether older trainees could be trained to 
react quickly in complex operations with- 
out making many mistakes, have been 
fairly successful. The findings are currently 
being evaluated with a view to developing 
new training methods for the clothing 
industry. Imperceptible sources of error 
are being eliminated by a method de- 
scribed as “‘training by slow movement.” 
As trainees learn a series of movements, 
special machines are introduced; and after 
the learning phase has been successfully 
completed, the pace of movement is 
progressively increased. 


Main Difficulties 


According to Dr. Belbin, four difficulties 
are encountered most frequently by older 
trainees: 

(1) Susceptibility to distracting influ- 
ences in learning and memorizing. Ex- 
periments in short-term retention—e.g., 
remembering a series of items—revealed 
only a slight decrease with advancing age; 
but forgetfulness was more pronounced if 
other factors intruded. Excitement and 
anxiety were typical of such factors and 
were most likely to cause forgetfulness 
when older trainees went from training to 
actual work. 

(2) Repetition of mistakes. The poor 
performance of older trainees has some- 
times been attributed to repetition of the 
same mistakes. At the Berufsforderungs- 
werk, the largest and the most modern 
institution in Western Germany for the 
vocational rehabilitation of older handi- 
capped persons, researchers observed that 
workers who had experience in electro- 
technics often had greater difficulty in 
completing training courses in electronics 
than did ex-miners. Their problems were 
those of relearning rather than of learning, 
which clearly shows how important it is to 
organize training along the appropriate 
lines from the outset. 

(3) Arousing interest and curiosity. 
Psychological tests have shown that the 
success or failure of retraining often 
depends on the degree of active co-opera- 
tion by the trainee. To overcome a notice- 
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Teamwork in Industry 


The Expanding Services of the 


Condensed from Teamwork in Industry 
Published by the Labour-Management 


Consultation Branch 


Labour-Management Consultation Branch 


A further step in the expansion of the 
work of the Labour-Management Con- 
sultation Branch of the Department has 
been taken with the appointment of three 
LMC field representatives to the positions 
of LMC regional supervisors. 


Re-organization of the industrial rela- 
tions officers working in the labour- 
management field has established three 
separate regions, each with a head office 
and new field offices. Prior to this expan- 
sion, there were nine field representatives 
situated in eight offices across Canada. 
There will now be 18 field representatives 
in 14 offices. 


Hon. John R. Nicholson, when he first 
announced the expansion of the Labour- 
Management Consultation Branch, said: 
‘‘Because joint consultation has become 
so important, this service is shortly to 
become a full and separate branch of the 
department, responsible for the develop- 
ment, in co-operation with labour, man- 
agement and other branches or units of 
government, of an expanded program of 
promotion and activity.” 


Kenneth P. DeWitt, Assistant Director 
of the Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch, termed this expansion “‘a most 
progressive program to assist labour and 
management in meeting the ever-increasing 
complex problems of this technological 
age.” 

Mr. DeWitt noted further: “Improved 
communications between management 
and labour is the key to most problems 
facing these two groups. Their mutual 
problems could be centered on prior 
notification of pending change, or up- 
grading and retraining of employees, or 
feedback of general information. It could 
be different production or work techni- 
ques. The name of the problem is not as 
important as the fact that each side must 
have some regular channel of communica- 
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tion with the other side, away from the 
crisis of bargaining. 

““That 1s why we are here and why we 
are expanding our service. The Labour- 
Management Consultation Branch offers 
free guidance and assistance to manage- 
ment and labour to help them to equitably 
seek solutions to these and other prob- 
lems.” 

Those appointed as regional supervisors 
under the expanded program are: J. G. 
(Gil) Seguin, Eastern Region; S. J. (Stan) 


Walton, Central Region; A. C. (AIf) 
Candline, Western Region. 
*k Kk * 


Industrial safety, an essential require- 
ment for every conscientious firm, is a 
highly respected subject at Hussmann 
Refrigeration Company Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont. 

And this respect has paid off, for the 
Hussmann safety record is _ breaking 
records: from November 25, 1965 to 
November 29, 1966 Hussmann employees 
set a record of 836,000 man-hours without 
a single lost-time injury—the first firm in 
Brantford’s industrial area to reach such a 
figure. In the process, Hussmann has won 
a series of highly coveted safety awards. 

“This safety record is the result of a 
joint effort by management and em- 
ployees,” said Personnel Manager Frank 
A. Kovrig. ‘‘We have attained a cherished 
goal in industry—safe, efficient produc- 
tion.”’ The next safety goal for Hussmann 
is a million accident-free man-hours. 

The company, with nearly 300 em- 
ployees (members of Local 397, United 
Auto Workers, AFL-CIO/CLC) has an 
active labour-management joint con- 
sultation committee that meets monthly. 
The labour committee members are also 
the members of the union bargaining 
committee. Topics discussed include safe- 
ty, sales, production, manpower require- 


ments and over-all company policy. An 
important feature is that employees are 
always informed of changes before they 
happen—with a full explanation of the 
reasons—and of the expected results. 
This has been of great help in preventing 
ill-founded rumours, particularly during 
the company’s recent expansion of fa- 
cilities. 

Knowledge of pending change is also 
given to the committee members prior to 
any public press release. 

All information about committee ac- 
tivities is relayed back to the employees 
each month when the union bargaining 
committee chairman, Charles L. MacKay 
reports to the union membership on joint 
consultation. 

In addition, the company operates 
training schemes under government Tech- 
nical and Vocational Programs 4 and 5 
for training and upgrading. To date, about 
50 men have qualified in such skills as 
power brake and punch press operation, 
welding, spray painting, refrigeration as- 
sembly, and polishing and buffing. These 
training programs also cover junior 
draftsmen, production control employees, 
and cost and payroll clerks. Wherever 
possible the company promotes foremen 
and supervisors from within the organiza- 
tion. 

Said Mr. Kovrig: “The union com- 
mittee and company are pleased with the 
results of their monthly meetings. Both 
parties have developed a mutual trust in 
each other over the years, to the benefit of 
everyone in the organization.” 

Speaking for the union, Mr. MacKay 
said that the employees “‘are free to ask 
questions and discuss any problems that 
will help create better management- 
employee relations.”’ The one exception is 
written grievances. The union members 
refer to their joint consultation as 
‘‘progress-report meetings.” 
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Consumer, April 1967 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
increased 0.9 per cent to 147.8 at the 
beginning of April from 146.5 in March. 
It was 3.2 per cent higher than the April 
1966 figure of 143.2. 

In the current period all components 
showed increases. 

The food index increased 0.5 per cent 
to 144.0 from 143.3. Higher prices were 
reported for butter, eggs, carrots, to- 
matoes, celery, lettuce, canned and frozen 
vegetables, canned fruits, beef roasts and 
weiners; decreases were recorded for 
coffee, tea, lard, shortening, citrus fruits, 
bananas, fruit juices, round steak, most 
pork cuts, lamb, veal and poultry. 

The housing index advanced 1.1 per 
cent to 150.1 from 148.4 as a result of 
general increases in the shelter and 
household operation components. Higher 
rents, home-ownership costs and electri- 
city rates contributed to the rise. 

The clothing index rose 0.8 per cent 
to 131.9 from 130.8. Increased prices were 
reported for most items of men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s clothing, as well as 
for footwear and piece goods. 

The transportation index moved up 
0.9 per cent to 157.0 from 155.6; higher 
prices were recorded for new automobiles 
and for automobile operation items. 

The health and personal care index 
rose 2.6 per cent to 190.0 from 185.2, 
reflecting higher fees for medical, dental, 
and optical services, pharmaceutical and 
personal care items. The recreation and 
reading index advanced 0.3 per cent to 
164.2 from 163.7. Small increases in prices 
for sporting equipment, bicycles, toys 
and newspapers outweighed decreases 
in the price of radios and television sets. 
The tobacco and alcohol index rose 0.2 
percent to 127-7 trom 2725: 

Group indexes a year ago in April 
were: food 143.7, housing (shelter and 


household operation) 143.8, clothing 
125.3, transportation 150.7, health and 
personal care 179.2, recreation and 


reading 157.6, and tobacco and alcohol 
125.0. 


City Consumer, April 1967 


The consumer price indexes (1949 = 100) 
advanced between March and April in 
all ten regional cities. The rising price 
movements ranged from 1.2 per cent in 
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Price Indexes 








Montreal to 0.3 per cent in Ottawa and 
Saint John. 

Food indexes remained unchanged in 
St. John’s and Montreal and rose in the 
remaining eight cities. Increases ranged 
from 1.6 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary 
to 0.2 per cent in Ottawa and Toronto. 
Housing indexes rose in all cities except 
Ottawa, which remained unchanged. The 
clothing indexes of all ten cities advanced. 
Transportation index movements were 
higher in four cities, lower in four, and 
constant in two. There were increases in 
the health and personal care indexes in 
all cities, ranging from 4.7 per cent in 
St. John’s and Vancouver to 0.6 per cent 
in Edmonton-Calgary. Recreation and 
reading index movements were higher in 
four cities, lower in three, and unchanged 
in three. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were higher in four cities and unchanged 
In SIX. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were: 
Montreal +1.7 to 147.0; Vancouver + 1.3 
to 142.5; Toronto +1.2 to 149.6; Edmon- 
ton-Calgary +1.0 to 137.9; St. John’s* 
+0.9 to 128.7; Saskatoon-Regina +0.9 
to 138.5; Halifax +0.6 to 140.2; Saint 
John +0.5 to 144.0; Winnipeg +0.5 to 
141.6; Ottawa +0.4 to 145.7. 


Wholesale, March 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) declined 0.2 per cent in March to 
262.0 from the February index of 262.6, 
but was 1.3 per cent higher than the March 
1966 index of 258.6. Four of the eight 
major group indexes were lower, and 
four advanced. 

The animal products group index 
declined 1.3 per cent to 290.6 from the 
February index of 294.5. The chemical 
products group index moved down 0.4 
per cent to 209.9 from 210.7 as a result of 
price decreases for soaps and detergents. 

A decrease of 0.3 per cent to 230.1 
from 230.8 in the vegetable products 
group index reflected lower prices for sugar 
and its products, fresh fruits, tobacco and 
potatoes. The iron products group index 
declined slightly to 272.5 from 272.9. 
Increases for miscellaneous cotton prod- 
ucts, and woollen hosiery and knit goods, 
were responsible for a rise of 0.6 per cent 





*On base June 1951= 100. 


in the textile products group index to 
251.4 from 249.8. The non-metallic 
minerals products group index advanced 
0.4 per cent to 197.7 from 197.0. 

Increases of 0.2 per cent or less occurred 
in two major group’ indexes—wood 
products to 343.0 from 342.2, and non- 
ferrous metals products to 236.6 from 
236.5. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) in- 
creased 0.8 per cent to 243.9 from 241.9 
in the three-week period March 31 to 
April 21. The animal products index 
moved up 2.) “petucent tons lyclettous 
311.3 and the field products index declined 
1.4 per cent to 170.1 from 172.5. 


U.S. Consumer, March 1967 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.2 per cent 
between February and March. The index 
in March was 115.0; for February it was 
114.8. 


More than half of the increase in March 
was accounted for by the continued rise 
in the prices of most services. 


In the five-month period ended in 
March, the index rose an average of one 
tenth of a point a month, which was less 
than in the year ended last November, 
when the increase averaged a little more 
than three tenths of a point a month. 


British Retail, March 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) was 118.6 at March 21, 
1967, the same figure as at February 21. 
At March 22, 1966 it was 114.6. 


Reduction in the prices of eggs were 
offset by increases in the average prices 
of some fresh vegetables, fruit and meat. 
The index for the food group as a whole 
was unchanged at 117.5. 

In the transport and vehicles group as 
a whole, the index fell by nearly one half 
of 1 per cent to 110.8, compared with 
111.2 in February. The services group 
for the index rose by nearly one half of 
1 per cent to 125.4, compared with 124.9 
in February. 
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Current Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 











Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
000’s 
OPN ClVIETANG EA BOWREEOR CEAa cess ee cee none April 22 7,490 0.0 Saas 
PSTD LOY CC meer eae ee Ree ee een ee ce 2c RON Eee eee a re, Sales te April 22 UNS +0.5 alee 
PX CEI CU LUT C Mee eene eS ee eee ca sar RNs Desh aaa aHeS ee leat April 22 504 +93 —2.5 
INO N=4 TI CU CUT C Seen seen tte eco rickety ae eon en eee LA April 22 6,621 —0.1 ee 
Pale WOLK CT Suerte ee eee ee Ee LRA nasi Me shed ica soa etter eceatae vie April 22 6,103 (hl +3.5 
Ate OLKES SELLOUT SEO kell OLG mie eee ee ee etree ek April 22 5,943 +1.8 +2.2 
JU SEROTEC, IS) MVOMUTRS 5 oo sonass0b8 sono oan does sossnodavecoounsectedse April 22 976 —5.6 +8.3 
| Eyooyjed (Onaeval Loni? TAXOLE BN NWHOVE IS x. she sanpnsoeacsonsceccan cponsacasbenoobacebachaube April 22 206 —5.9 —11.2 
Wire mi Plo ye eam merece te ee Neste phe hie tvce ts cas tees icwaerconeisusdieaiecees April 22 365 —8.8 +22.5 
TaN EW DY Le ee ee Se ey ee ey ee April 22 60 —6.3 +15.4 
(ONUVEL SOs acca nacsds andasandeabagcoeaseeenaBouZ Bosaye aR ERE: PREC EES EP eee nn Eee April 22 131 —14.4 SAAD, 
OOTTAT LO eee ee eee ee Ne Ge oes csckeapnafenatadecye ati sue Davvsbesheses April 22 100 —6.6 +61.3 
Pair tC Meee ee ee een eee ae oa. eee SoMa nee cretuee do lbted April 22 33 —3.0 3a 
J REVI Oak hae ee Ur aie LD ae April 22 41 —2.4 +17.1 
VAC OUNCE VOI Kara 11 GaSe Kill O nvy.O 1; Keer meee tee ae tr nee ee SLC April 22 334 —7.7 p29 
Ql WSR OXON |ASONET Wd WO SD) CRIB ccccenascc candebannbox ocosbabesstecaneeaba eeenoosce April 22 31 —18.4 +29.2 
NOW'S PRTA TOE MPT O NaMiIE Nile (9 6 lit OO) eee -scesereereccereeecee == January 119.3 —0.8 +4,3 
Manutactuningsemplovmiecnta( 9 Glee lOO) ieee taser esate January 1228 +0.5 ee 
ATBN TEN AST Gore AN EGT ON sere tenets nee ere Stace eee cage suas saree Sa decssacenees Ist Qtr. 1967 43,989 — +43.2 
IDestinedstosthesla ty otal Of Cermmee tee erate ies cecer eee rece osesee coceeeneeeaseeseass Ist Qtr. 1967 24,334 — +52.2 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SChikesean Cal OCKOUILS emer mene tne ee eee tre, fe. meen eRe at ee a cccre ees April 75 +19.0 —30.6 
ING REO lEWOLKCESMITIV © LV.C Cl eaemrierne seen er a: aueenetrert ome ewe See eee ve April iS aoe) —65.4 
ID YUEN ONAY TH TAMER OES, Se Sat sles soe acoene een cae eee eo BSurmeneRa cine eon eeeeee April 151,690 aOUeS —65.6 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..............:..:::eeeeeeeee January $99.46 +3.6 +6.0 
STEED |NOUWVE NY CRVB OID GPIB) cocoon hocacceccocbonoaate bongo oceeegaaI083 d SOARS aosaeRSe January $2.32 +0.4 +5.9 
AW el ac eunOUnSmy Oke Cap Claw ee ker ((Inllio) meee ean eeeee sneer cen eer ears January 40.1 +4.2 —2.0 
DNSGSTEES GHENT WEITER (COMER) 5.5 op oosoe sonsnoecbescencdaac Spe a Poa hae tein, SEs January $93.08 +4,3 +3.8 
Consumeriprice, mice xt 1949 11.00) ieee ccecoc-<caneecaravcedeceasarneardeeen ness April 147.8 +0.9 AP 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... January 110.6 +4.2 +1.0 
POtalelab ouiginice 11 cpen wee eee es cents ee ee ees 25 0c 000,000 January $2,506 +0.4 +10.9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
otal Maverdees| 949 sail) \iseweretrn tense he. 2 ere eee rere yas urate natn February 282.1 +3.9 +3.0 
IVE ATUL ACUULE LI) Oren rene meer ees ae Re ere reece cadene deg asae February 248.1 +5.2 +1.6 
Tina ble Smee ee eee ee a Soc Mev ce cae deat set weutea see February 256.7 +4.0 +1.1 
INON=CUTa ll eS eeennee nena eee oe ore wen ic cxsea Serene February 240.9 +6.4 +2.1 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION? 
SS CLIT Ware eet ea MERE IRM sr, Sac ceue eersts soe te ee eae ate waane eta Ms dee: March 5,372 +46.3 —17.1 
EOI PICTON Sime eee ee re ee cee eae se canada. acise tices March 8,200 +16.4 — 38.2 
( Urnvalare veveyanstwrbvelavay ats 8 Oe a5 oe eee ee ee So sess se oe soca hece eneeerecereePRc arte ee March 61,864 —4.4 —31.2 








*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


t+Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment in April 


Employment increased by 36,000 to 
7,125,000 between March and April, a 
less-than-normal increase for this time of 
year. The labour force, at 7,490,000 in 
April, was 242,000, or 3.3 per cent, higher 
than a year earlier. Employment was 
175,000 higher than in April 1966. 

Unemployment declined seasonally by 
35,000 during the month from 400,000 to 
365,000, but was 67,000 higher than a 
year earlier. 

Unemployment in April represented 4.9 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.1 per cent in April 1966 and 5.3 
per cent in April 1965. The seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate in April 
1967 was 3.9 per cent. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,125,000, increased 
by 36,000 from March to April. The 
decline of 21,000 during the month in the 
Prairie region was mainly among part- 
time workers. Increases occurred in all 
other regions except British Columbia, 
where there was little change. 

Compared with a year earlier, substan- 
tial increases were recorded in com- 


munity, business and personal service, 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities, and manufacturing. There were 
relatively small employment declines in 
farming and construction. 

The number of employed women rose 
from 2,119,000 to 2,221,000, or 4.8 per 
cent, from April 1966 to April 1967. The 
increase in the employment of men in 
the same period was 1.5 per cent—from 
4,831,000 to 4,904,000. 





Norte: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled ‘‘Labour 
Market Conditions’’, are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30 days—instead of 
the previously requested period of 14 days— 
to keep their registrations active. Another 
factor influencing the comparability of 
registered applicants is the extension of 
provisions, such as temporary layoffs, for 
exempting certain classes of unemployment 
insurance beneficiaries from registration. 





Wage Schedules Prepared In March 


During March, the Department of 
Labour prepared 316 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and other services. In the same 
period, 86 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. In addition, 70 contracts 
containing the General Fair Wages Clause 
were awarded by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, Defence Construc- 
tion (1951) Limited, The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority and the Departments 
of Defence Production, Post Office, Public 
Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 
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Contracts awarded in March for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 





No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
DDP LE $1,771,604.00 
Post Office 7 394,163.40 
RCMP 18 855,802.46 
35,477.45 


Dot 6 


During March, the sum of $12,855.18 
was collected from 35 contractors for 
wage arrears Owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 
442 workers concerned. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 365,000, was 35,000 
lower than a month ago and 67,000 
higher than in April 1966. 

Of the total unemployed; 245,000, or 
about two-thirds, had been unemployed 
for less than four months. Of the re- 
mainder, 85,000 had been unemployed 
for four to six months and 35,000 for 
seven months or more. 


Insurance Registrations 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On February 28, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,283,684 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund since April 1, 1966. 

By month-end, 352,967 employers 
were registered, an increase of 6,673 since 
last January. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 10,440 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 7,837 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 922 were mis- 
cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
1,681 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were began in 347 cases, 
146 against employers and 201 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 617.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in February totalled 
$32,967,532.32 compared with $38,399,- 
278.92 in January and $32,517,818.40 in 
February 1966. 

Benefits paid in February totalled 
$43,530,943.67 compared with $41,322,- 
511.33 during the previous month and 
$44,299,219.43 during February 1966. 

The balance in the Fund on February 
28 was $273,465,842.69. On January 31 it 
was $284,029,253.84: and on January 31, 
1966 it was $150,138,385.98. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the in- 
vestigations conducted during this period. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during April. The 
Board granted 10 applications for certifi- 
cation, rejected five, and ordered three 
representation votes. The Board granted 
one request for a review of an earlier 
decision and denied one similar request. 
During the month, the Board received, 
15 applications for certification and one 
application for revocation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Association of Machi- 
nists and Aerospace Workers on behalf of 
a unit of traffic department employees of 
TransAir Ltd., St. James, Man. (L.G., 
Apr., p. 246). 

2. Syndicat des employés de Transport 
de St. Rémi on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Houle Express Ltée., St. Rémi, 
Que. (L.G., Apr., p. 246). 

3. Atomic Energy-Draftsmen Local 
1645, CLC, on behalf of a unit of certain 
technical employees of Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited employed at its Sheridan 
Park Research Centre, Clarkson, Ont. 
(L.G., Apr., p. 246). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Calgary Television 
Ltd. employed at Television Station 
GHCU-TY. Caisaty, Alta, (2G., Apr., 
p. 246). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of a 
unit of office employees employed at Port 
Arthur, Ont. by Manitoba Pool Elevators 
of Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., Apr., p. 246). 

6. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of a 
unit of office employees employed at Port 
Arthur, Ont. by Richardson Terminals 
Limited of Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., Apr., 
p. 247). 

7. Syndicat National des Employés des 
Minoteries Phenix (CSN) on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Eastern Canada 
Flour Mills Ltd., Montreal, Que. (L.G., 
May, p. 308). 

8. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 2736, on 
behalf of a unit of millwrights employed 
at Whitehorse, Y.T. by G.M. Gest, Con- 
tractors Limited, Calgary, Alta. (L.G., 
June, p. 364). 

9. International Union of Operating 
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By the Employee Representation Branch 


Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Humphrey Construction 
Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. comprising 
employees classified as crane operator, 
mechanic, welder and shop helper em- 
ployed at Clinton Creek, Y.T. (L.G., 
June, p. 364). 

10. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, Lodge 
No. 692, on behalf of a unit of machinists 
employed by Humphrey Construction Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C., in the Clinton 
Creek area of the Yukon Territory (L.G., 
June, p. 364). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Les Messageries de la 
Céte Nord Ltée (North Shore Shipping 
Lines Ltd.), Duvernay, Que., respondent 
(unlicensed personnel), and International 
Union of District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, intervener (L.G., Apr., 
p. 246). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the Board found that the 
respondent had sold the M. V. Prince 
Ungava and was no longer the employer 
of the employees aboard the said vessel. 

2. Syndicat National des Employés de 
la Banque Canadienne Nationale (CSN), 
applicant, and Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale, Montreal, Que., respondent (L.G., 


Feb., p. 128) (Reasons for Judgment 
issued). 

3. Canadian Air Line Pilots’ As- 
sociation, applicant, and Central Air- 


ways/Wong Aviation Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., May, p. 308). 
The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of employees eligible to cast 
ballots in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and the Pelee Shipping 
Company, Limited, St. Thomas, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Apr., p. 246). The 
application was rejected after the Board 
denied a request for its withdrawal. 

5. Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale 
and Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 


Local 351, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Com- 
munications Department, Vancouver, 
B.C.), respondent, and the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Pacific 
Division No. 1, intervener (L.G., Apr., 
p. 247). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the proposed unit was 
not appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, applicant, and 
McCabe Grain Company Limited, Win- 
nipeg, Man., respondent (office employees 
at Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Apr., p. 246) 
(Returning Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, applicant, United 
Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent (office employees at Port 
Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Apr., p. 247) and 
Walter T. Biggar, ef al., interveners 
(Returning Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

3. Chauffeurs, Teamsters, and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Smeed’s Moving & Storage Ltd., Regina, 
Sask., respondent (L.G., May, p. 309) 
(Returning Officer: A. E. Koppel). 


Requests for Review 


1. The Board refused a request by the 
Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada for review of the 
certificate issued by the Board on June 25, 
1953, which certified it as bargaining agent 
for a unit of certain employees of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(L:G., Feb., p. 129). The request was 
denied for the reason that the incumbent 
of the affected classification of Inter- 
national Service representative was not, 
in the opinion of the Board, an employee 
within the meaning of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

2. The Board granted a request by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers for a review of 
a certificate issued on July 27, 1964 
covering certain employees of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority (L.G., June, 
p. 364) and varied the existing bargaining 
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unit to cover the Construction Branch of 
the Seaway Authority instead of the Twin- 
ning Project at the Welland Ship Canal, 
pursuant to an organizational change in 
the operation. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Radio 1540 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (CHIN) (In- 
vestigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

2. Syndicat des employés de la Banque 
d’Epargne de la Cité et du District de 
Montréal on behalf of a unit of employees 
of la Banque d’Epargne de la Cité et du 
District de Montréal (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

3. International 
chinists and Aerospace 


Association of Ma- 
Workers on 





Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee’ Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944, Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 
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behalf of a unit of traffic employees of 
Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Lim- 
ited, Gander, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: 
W. J. Gillies). 

4. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) 
Limited, Montreal, Que., comprising 
workers classified as maritime clerks and 
timekeepers employed at docks in Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

5. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Brown & Ryan Limited, Montreal, 
Que., comprising workers classified as 
maritime clerks and timekeepers em- 
ployed at docks in Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

6. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers’ 
Union Local 395, International Brother- 








Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Repre- 
sentation Branch are in Ottawa. 


hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Deruth 
Transport Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

7. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers’ 
Union Local 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of J. Kearns 
Transport Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

8. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers’ 
Union Local 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Walco 
Trucking Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investiga- 
tion Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

9. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on 
behalf of a unit of licensed engineers em- 
ployed by Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Ltd., Montreal Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

10. Syndicat des Employés du Transport 
d’ Anjou on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Transport d’Anjou Inc., Riviere-du- 
Loup, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

11. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of crane operators employed on a log 
barge by Island Tug and Barge Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

12. Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
J. Dykes, Mail Contractor, Winnipeg, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

13. Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Jessiman Brothers Cartage, St. James, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

14. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Local 1930, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Three Rivers Elevators 
Ltd., Trois-Riviéres, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

15. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Anvil Mining 
Corporation, Whitehorse, Y. T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Piette Transport Inc., Joliette, Que., 
applicant, and Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, respondent. The application 
is for the revocation of the Board’s order 
of April 12, 1962 certifying the respondent 
union as bargaining agent for a unit of 
truck drivers and labourers employed by 
the company (L.G. 1962, p. 653). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Reimer Express Lines Limited (To- 
ronto Terminal) and Local 938, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae). 

2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Lodge 3016, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Sery- 
ice) Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Bristol Aviation Services, Montreal 
International Airport, and Lodge 869, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Of- 
meer. (..-E)) Poirier): 

5. Canadian National Railways (Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service and Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(Conciliation Officers: H. R. Pettigrove 
and D. T. Cochrane). 

6. National Harbours Board (Prescott 
Elevator — casual employees) and Public 
Service Alliance of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Locals 362 and 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: J. D. 
Meredith). 

8. General Enterprises Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T., and Local 115, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

9. B. C. Towboat Owners’ Association, 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, 
and Local 1145, United Packinghouse, 
Food & Allied Workers (Conciliation 
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By the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L.G., June, 
p. 364). 

2. Reimer Express Lines Limited (To- 
ronto Terminal) and Local 938, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae) (ese above). 

3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Lodge 3016, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (see 
above). 

4. Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (L.G., June, p. 364). 

5. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Local 308, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel) (L.G., 
May, p. 310). 

6. B. C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 
International Airport, and Local 234, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 310). 

7. Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland, Limited, and Lodge 927, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: W. J. Gillies) (L.G., May, p. 310). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Lodge 764, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (L.G., June, p. 364). 

2. Canadian Lake Carriers’ Negotiating 
Committee (26 companies) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (L.G., 
June, p. 364). 


3. Cargill Grain Company Limited, 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


Baie Comeau, Que., and National Syndi- 
cate of Employees of Cargill Grain Com- 
pany Limited (CNTU) (L.G., June, p. 
365). 

4. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Lodge 608 of the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (L.G., May, 
p. 310). 

5. Canadian National Railways (Bor- 
den—Cape Tormentine Ferry Service) and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (L.G., 
May, p. 310). 


Conciliation Board fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Borden—Cape Tormentine Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (see above) was fully constituted in 
April with the appointment of Magistrate 
Nathan Green, Q.C., Halifax, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Green was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, company nominee A. 
William Cox, Q.C., Halifax, and union 
nominee Angus McLeod, Saint John. 


Board Report Received 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited (I.F.R. 
pilots), Vancouver International Airport, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(L.G., May, p. 310). 


Settlements After Board Procedure 


1. Pacific Western Airlines Limited 
(I.F.R. pilots), Vancouver International 
Airport, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (see above). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(Dining Car Service Employees) (L.G., 
June, p. 365). 


Dispute Lapsed 


MacCosham Van Lines Limited, King- 
ston, and Local 91, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (L.G., 
BRebi}p4129). 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


The Manitoba court of Queen’s Bench has assumed Jurisdiction 


to review, on notice of motion, the decision of a non-statutory 


arbitration board to protect property and civil rights 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
has assumed jurisdiction to review, on 
notice of motion, the decision of a non- 
statutory arbitration board to protect 
property and civil rights. 

On November 17, 1966 Mr. Justice 
Dick3on of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in dismissing an application to set 
aside an award of arbitrators under a 
collective agreement that prevented the 
integration of a company’s retirement 
pension plan with the Canada Pension 
Plan, held that the court may assume 
jurisdiction to review, on a notice of 
motion under the Queen’s Bench Act, 
an award of an ordinary private arbitra- 
tion board set up by the parties to a col- 
lective agreement in order to protect 
property and civil rights. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


The Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited had a collective agree- 
ment with Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ 
Federal Union 172 effective on September 
16, 1965 for a period of two years. 

Art. XXIII of the agreement dealt in 
Sec. 1 with grievance procedure and 
arbitration. Regarding arbitration, the 
agreement provided that the decision of a 
majority of the arbitration board shall be 
final and binding on the parties, ‘subject 
to the condition that the decision shall not, 
without the consent and approval of the 
parties hereto, rescind or amend any of 
the terms or conditions of this collective 
bargaining agreement, but shall be in 
general accord with the scope and terms 
thereof” (Art. XXIII, Sec. 3). 

Art. XIV of the agreement read: 

The Company agrees to continue, in 
accordance with the terms of the 
present agreements, its support to the 
welfare plan now available to the 
employees, namely: 

Then followed a list of plans including 
‘“‘Retirement Pension Plan.’ Under the 
pension plan, the company was allowed 
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to change or discontinue its retirement 
pension plan at any time if, in the com- 
pany’s opinion, conditions required it. 

The company’s pension plan, as revised 
on January 1, 1964, required employees to 
contribute 3 per cent of their earnings, 
and the company to pay the balance 
necessary to provide an annual pension 
equal to 45 per cent of the employees’ total 
contributions. With the inception of the 
Canada Pension Plan (effective January 1, 
1966), the company proposed to integrate 
its plan with the Government’s. 


As the Canada Pension Plan required 
the contribution of 1.8 per cent of each 
employee’s earnings, the company pro- 
posed to take the government pension 
contributions out of the contributions 
deducted for the company plan, rather 
than deduct extra contributions from the 
employees. The result was that, instead of 
3 per cent of an employee’s salary going 
to the company plan, 1.2 per cent would 
go to that plan, while 1.8 per cent went to 
the Canada Pension Plan. Consequently 
an employee would receive under the new 
arrangement a reduced pension under the 
company plan, but he would also receive 
in due course a pension under the Canada 
Pension Plan. 


Arbitration Award 


The unions concerned objected to the 
company’s proposals, and the dispute 
went to arbitration under the provisions 
of the collective agreement dealing with 
‘grievances other than a personal griev- 
ance that concern the interpretation, appli- 
cation or administration of the contract.” 
In particular, the unions alleged that the 
company violated the collective agreement 
by discontinuing its support to the compa- 
ny’s pension plan under theterms provided 
in the agreement. 

The majority of the arbitration board 
interpreted Art. XIV of the collective 
agreement as agreement by the company 


By the Legislation Branch 


to continue its support of the company’s 
welfare plans as they were—effective 
September 16, 1965, the effective date of 
the agreement. The board therefore 
directed that the company retirement plan 
be reinstated as it was before the introduc- 
tion of the Canada Pension Plan. 


Application to Quash Award 


The company brought a motion before 
the court to set aside the arbitration award 
on the ground of excess of jurisdiction. 
The issue before the court was whether, 
under the terms of collective agreement, 
the company was entitled to ‘integrate’ 
its retirement pension plan with the 
Canada Pension Plan, or whether both 
plans should be “‘stacked.”’ 

The company claimed that the arbitra- 
tion board failed to construe certain 
words in Art. XIV—‘‘in accordance with 
the terms of the present agreements ’—as 
being one of the terms that permitted the 
company to change or discontinue its 
pension plan at any time if, in the sole 
opinion of the company, conditions 
required. It was alleged that the board’s 
award amended Art. XIV by deleting the 
words “‘in accordance with the terms of 
the present agreements” and substituting 
‘without change’’, contrary to Art. XXIII, 
Scc. 3, which stipulates that a decision of 
the arbitration board shall not “rescind 
or amend any of the terms of this col- 
lective agreement.’’ Consequently, the 
company argued that, because the arbitra- 
tion award constituted an error in law and 
was in excess of the board’s jurisdiction, 
therefore the award was invalid. 


Arbitration Award Valid 


Mr. Justice Dickson upheld the validity 
of the arbitration award that the com- 
pany’s pension plan should be reinstated. 
In his view, the board of arbitration was 
properly constituted. The members of the 
board had been directed to deal with the 
question of the interpretation of Art. XIV. 
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In Mr. Justice Dickson’s opinion, the 
award did not go beyond that question, 
and the interpretation given by the board 
was one that the language of Art. XIV 
might reasonably bear. 


Certiorari and Non-statutory Tribunal 


Mr. Justice Dickson noted that the 
Parliament of Canada had declared that 
the works and undertakings of the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, in 
the Flin Flon mineral area located on 
both sides of the boundary between 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, were works 
for the advantage of two or more of the 
provinces (Statutes of Canada, 1947, c. 
62). The Federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act therefore ap- 
plied to the labour-management relations 
of the company in question, he said. 
Under Sec. 19(1) of that Act, every col- 
lective agreement must contain a provision 
for final settlement, without stoppage of 
work, by arbitration or otherwise, of all 
differences between the parties concerning 
its meaning or violation. 

Mr. Justice Dickson stated that, since 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in Re Crown Office Rules Act, 
Certiorari Proceedings (B.C.); Howe Sound 
Co. v. Int. Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada) Local 663 (L.G. 1962, 


p. 952), it is clear that certiorari is not 
available against ordinary private arbitra- 
tion boards set up, as in the case at bar, by 
agreement of the parties. Further, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal, in Re Etmanski 
and Taggart Service Ltd. (L.G. 1966, p. 
378), held that parties subject to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act are precluded from in- 
voking the relief afforded by a provincial 
arbitration Act. 

The company, in applying for a motion 
to quash the award, relied upon sec. 62(8) 
of the Queen’s Bench Act and upon Q.B. 
R.R. 536 and 537. 

Mr. Justice Dickson referred to Bar- 
nard v. National Dock Labour Board (1953) 
2 Q.B. 18, (1953) 2 WLR 995 and quoted 
the following statement by Denning, L.J. 
at p. 41: 

I know of no limit to the power of the 
court to grant a declaration except such 
limit as it may in its discretion impose 
upon itself; and the court should not, I 
think, tie its hands in this matter of 
statutory tribunals. It is axiomatic that 
when a statutory tribunal sits to ad- 
minister justice, it must act in accord- 
ance with the law. Parliament clearly so 
intended. It the tribunal does not ob- 
serve the law, what is to be done? This 
remedy by certiorari is hedged round by 


limitations and may not be available. 

Why, then, should not the court 

intervene by declaration and injunction ? 

If it cannot so intervene, it would mean 

that the tribunal could disregard the 

law, which is a thing no one can do in 
this country. 

Mr. Justice Dickson held that “‘where 
injustice is done by a _ non-statutory 
arbitration board, there must be some 
means whereby an aggrieved party can 
reach the courts and obtain redress. The 
power of the court to intervene in a proper 
case is founded on its jurisdiction to 
protect property and civil rights.” He 
added further that, where the rights of the 
parties (as in the case at bar) depend on 
the construction of an agreement, and 
there are no material facts in dispute, the 
procedure under R. 537 may be adopted, 
instead of an action for declaratory 
judgment. 

Mr. Justice Dickson held that the ap- 
plication, by originating a notice of motion 
to bring the matter before the court, was 
available to the company. For the reasons 
stated above, however, the company’s 
motion was dismissed. Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co. Limited v. Flin 
Flon Base Metal Workers’ Federal Union 
Now 172-et ale (1967) 58 W.W.R., Part 3; 
p65 66 CLG, paras 14,1066: 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Three minimum wage orders were revised in British Columbia and a new wage schedule 
was issued for building construction workers in rural Manitoba 


Ontario issued apprenticeship regulations for ironworkers, and 
Quebec established new grievance procedures for civil servants 


In British Columbia, three new orders 
for the hotel and catering industry, ele- 
vator operators and starters, and em- 
ployees in the laundry, cleaning and 
dyeing industries, increased the minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour 

An interim rate of $1.10 an hour was 
set for hotel workers, effective May 1, 
and for elevator operators and starters, 
and employees in the laundry, cleaning 
and dyeing industries, effective June 5. 
This interim rate will be increased to 
$1.25 an hour on November 1, 1967. 


MANITOBA 


Construction Industry Wages Act 


A new wage schedule for building con- 
struction employees in rural Manitoba, 
Brandon, Portage la Prairie and Flin 
Flon, went into force on May 1. 

In rural Manitoba, hourly rates for 
journeymen, helpers and labourers were 
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increased by 15 cents to $2, $1.70 and 
$1.50. A minimum of $1.25 an hour was 
set for employees under the age of 18. 

For building construction employees in 
Brandon, Portage la Prairie and Flin 
Flon, rates are again fixed on an occu- 
pational basis. They have been increased 
by varying amounts, and now range from 
$3.70 an hour for journeymen electricians 
to $1.25 an hour for watchmen, flagmen, 
and employees under 18. The minimum 
for building labourers was increased from 
$1.50 to $1.80 an hour. Men whose jobs 
are unclassified must now be paid at 
least $1.65 an hour. 

All rates in this schedule are again 
based on a standard work week of 48 
hours, and time and one half the regular 
rate must be paid for overtime. As former- 
ly, upon the application of the project 
manager, and with the consent of the 
employees concerned, the Department of 
Labour may permit employees in a work 


camp to work up to 60 hours a week at 
straight-time rates. 


ONTARIO 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Act, 1964 


The first apprenticeship regulations 
issued in Ontario for the trade of iron- 
worker, O. Reg. 122/67, were gazetted 
April 15. 

The apprenticeship training program 
established for this trade consists of three 
periods of 2,000 hours each. 

The minimum age, 17 years, is higher 
than that in most apprenticeable trades. 
Applicants must also submit medical 
certificates stating that they are in good 
physical condition. They must also be 
capable of working at heights commonly 
experienced in the trade. 

An apprentice ironworker must enter 
into a contract of apprenticeship with the 
local apprenticeship committee for the 
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trade. This committee will be responsible 
for a periodic review of his progress. 
The Department of Labour will give every 
registered apprentice a progress record 
book in which he must record his work 
experience and related training time for 
submission to the local committee. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to seven, unless the employer is 
engaged solely in curtain wall or orna- 
mental or miscellaneous ironwork, in 
which case the ratio is one to five. 

During the first 1,000 hours of his 
apprenticeship, the basic rate of wages 
payable to an apprentice ironworker is 60 
per cent of the basic rate of wages, or its 
equivalent, for a journeyman employed 
by the same employer in the trade and 
with whom the apprentice is working. 
The rate must be increased to 70 per cent 
of the journeyman’s wage during the 
second 1,000 hours, and to 75 per cent 
during the third. The rates for the three 
remaining periods of 1,000 hours each 
are 80, 85 and 90 per cent. 


QUEBEC 


Civil Service Act 


New regulations under the Quebec 
Civil Service Act have established a two- 
stage grievance procedure to hear com- 
plaints regarding classification. The new 
provisions (O.C. 733), gazetted April 15 
went into force on March 23. 

The provisions apply to employees 
covered by collective agreements entered 
into by the Quebec Government and the 
Syndicat des Fonctionnaires provinciaux 
du Québec and the Syndicat des agents de 
la paix, as well as persons who would 
normally be part of these units if not 
excluded by the Labour Code. 

The first stage in the appeal procedure 
is an ad hoc fact-finding committee com- 
posed of a government representative and 
a representative of the employee’s union. 
If the employee is in an exempted cate- 
gory, he may name his own representa- 
tive. This committee must submit a report 
to the Civil Service Commission. 

The second stage in the procedure 
concerns the Commission. If the com- 
mittee’s report is unanimous, the Com- 
mission will render a decision based on 
this report. If the committee’s decision is 
not unanimous, a member of the Com- 
mission, or another authorized person, 
will make a further inquiry into the 
complaint before a final decision is made 
by the Commission. 

According to press reports, the new 
procedure was established because the 
Syndicat des Fonctionnaires provinciaux 
du Québec, which complained that the 
former method of handling such grie- 
vances was not adequate, had threatened 
to stage a general strike in May if the 
process was not improved. 
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Decision of the Umpire 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2665 


The claimant filed an initial claim for 
benefit on December 20, 1965 and 
registered for employment as a cook. He 
stated that he had last worked as a 
maintenance man at a salary of $2 an 
hour from June 1964 to December 15, 
1965, when he was dismissed because of a 
‘reduction of personnel.’’ He added that 
he was “capable of, and available for, 
work.”’ 


On April 1, 1966 the claimant refused 
to apply for employment as head cook at 
a hotel to which he was directed by the 
local office. This was permanent daytime 
employment at “‘usual kitchen’’ hours. 
According to the employment officer, the 
salary offered, $425 a month, including 
board and room, was the prevailing rate 
in the area. The place of employment was 
500 miles from the claimant’s home and 
accessible by plane. Transportation cost 
$45 one way. 


The reasons given by the claimant for 
refusing were that the place of employment 
was too remote and the salary offered was 
not high enough. 


The local office commented that the 
employment seemed appropriate and that 
the claimant did not seem ‘‘anxious to 
work.”’ 


In reply to a letter sent to him by the 
local office concerning his refusal of this 
offer of employment, the claimant stated 
that he was still ready to work as a cook 
nearer home, that he would accept a 
minimum salary of $100 a week, and that a 
““cook’s normal”’ salary was $135 a week, 
including board.” 


The employment officer added the 
information that the claimant had owned 
a restaurant for about 15 years and that 
the only time he had worked as an 
employee he had earned $100 a week. 


The insurance officer informed the 
claimant that he was disqualified from 
receiving benefit from April 3 to May 14, 
1966 because he had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for suitable employment 
in accordance with the Act. 

On April 25, 1966, the claimant ap- 
pealed to the board of referees on the 
grounds that the employment offered him 
was 500 miles from his home; that the 
means of transportation was by plane at a 
cost of $90 for the round trip; that the 
salary offered was not sufficient; and that 
he had a family and was a property owner 
in the place where he lived. 


The board of referees heard the case, 


unanimously upheld the insurance officer’s 

decision, and dismissed the claimant’s 

appeal on the grounds that: 

—the claimant’s period of unemployment 
had been Jong; 

—the employment was permanent, and the 
salary of $425 a month including board 
and room was a normal salary in the 
area; 

—the claimant had had sufficient time to 
adapt to the labour market and there 
was no evidence that he had made 
personal efforts to find employment 
while unemployed; 

—the claimant had 15 years of experience 
as a cook and the employment was 
therefore appropriate. 

The ciaimant then asked the chairman 
of the board of referees for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire on the ground that the 
board of referees had failed to take into 
consideration the reasons he had given for 
refusing the employment offered. The 
chairman of the board of referees granted 
him leave to appeal ‘‘in view of the conten- 
tion... that the board... erred in its 
appraisal of the facts.” 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The unanimous decision of the board 
of referees is in accordance with the 
jurisprudence established by the Umpire’s 
decisions in several similar cases, in 
particular in decision CUB-1680, which 
concerns a married woman who refused 
employment that would have forced her to 
live elsewhere than at the couple’s home. 

In this decision, the Umpire sub- 
stantially declared that the grounds for 
refusal were of a purely personal nature, 
and that the undeniable right she had of 
refusing the employment could not in 
fairness be exercised at the expense of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

The facts of the present case justify, up 
to a certain point, the application of the 
same principles. However, the distance, 
the price of the plane ticket, as well as 
the other inconveniences which would 
have resulted had the claimant accepted 
permanent employment..., such as the 
obligation of moving there and of 
interrupting the regular course of his 
children’s studies, are extenuating cir- 
cumstances of major importance and 
which I must take into consideration. 

For these reasons, I decide to dismiss 
the claimant’s appeal, but also to limit the 
disqualification from benefit to one week 
beginning April 3, 1966. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


February Claimants 20,000 Higher 


than Total in January 


By the Unemployment Insurance, 
Pensions and Manpower Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit at the end of February 1967 
totalled 552,000, an increase of 4 per cent 
or 20,000 more than the total of 532,000 
claimants in the month of January 1967, 
and 22,000 more than the February 1966 
total of 530,000. 

While the number of regular claimants 
in February 1967 remained stationary, the 
month-to-month increase was due to an 
increase in seasonal benefit claimants. 
There were approximately 34,000 more 
regular benefit claimants in February 1967 
than in February 1966, while claimants for 
seasonal benefit declined by 12,000. 

Although there was a general increase 
in the number of both male and female 
claimants, compared with claimants in the 
month of February 1966, the rise in female 
claimants showed a sharp increase of 10 
per cent, compared with 2 per cent in the 
number of male claimants. There was an 
average decline of 9 per cent in the number 
of claimants in the Prairie Provinces that 


was offset by an average rise of 10 per cent 
in the Provinces of British Columbia, 
Ontario, and Nova Scotia. With the ex- 
ception of the Prairie Provinces, the num- 
ber of female claimants showed an in- 
crease in all provinces. 

Male claimants in February 1967 in- 
creased 4 per cent and female claimants 
2 per cent more than the total for January 
1967. There was an increase of female 
claimants in all provinces except Quebec, 
which showed a decrease of approximately 
6 per cent. There was a general increase of 








A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
‘‘Claimants”’ should not be interpreted either 
as ‘“‘total number of beneficiaries” or “‘total 
job applicants.” 


Summary Table 





Cumulative Data 











1967 
Jan. 12 months 
Feb. Jan. Feb. to ending 
Activity 1967 1967 1966 Feb. Feb. 
000’s 
Insured population as at 
AAUOVMND PSIG |. sooo ba vont ssseateee ches — 4,638 4,506 — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
ogy ees aire tees ae 1707 2547 150T 424 1,596} 
Tinta peers Sere ee ete 128 201 119 329 1,200 
[REET aVENS eT Pe ee ee eee 4] 54 Sy 95 397 
Claimants currently reporting 
LOPLOCAIMONICES eee eer 552 532 530 542* S18 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).. 420 354 441 387* 2B De 
Weeks compensated.................. 1,681 1,594 1,762 3,276 12,110 
Bene titan alee cero a $43,531 $41,383 $44,299 $84,913 $300,006 
Average weekly benefit.............. $ 25.89 $ 25.96 $ 25.14 $ 25.92 Gh Da 





*Monthly Average. 


{Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals is due to rounding. 
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claimants in all provinces except British 
Columbia, which had a decrease of 4 per 
cent. 

A total of 169,700 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during February, almost 85,000 
fewer than the January total of 254,400. 
In February 1966 the total was 150,300. 
Claims arising out of separations from 
employment during the month accounted 
for 140,000 of the total, the balance of 
29,000 being requests for re-establishment 
of credits, most of which are transitional 
from regular to seasonal benefit. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during February was estimated to 
be 420,400 compared with 354,200 in 
January and 440,600 a year ago. Benefit 
payments during the month totalled $43.5 
million, compared with $41.4 million in 
January and $44.3 million in February 
1966. The average weekly payment was 
$25.89 in February, $25.96 in January and 
$25.14 in February 1966. 


Manitoba offers courses 
for married women 


To accommodate married women with 
diminishing family responsibilities who 
wish to continue their education, the 
University of Manitoba is offering a two- 
day-a-week course leading to a master’s 
degree in social work. The course starts 
in September, and may take as long as 
five years to complete. 





Women’s Bureau 


Continued from page 408 


wanted their daughters to depend on their 
husbands for a livelihood—an indication 
of how the French provinces differ from 
the Capital. 

The /nternational Labour Review survey 
concludes: 

‘So in France, as in most industrialized 
countries where the employment of women 
is an accepted fact, there can be no 
increase in the frequency of their em- 
ployment, no greater prospects of ad- 
vancement for them, unless priority atten- 
tion is given to the development oJ 
collective services which will take charge 
of the children daily during the mother’s 
whole period of work. Though attention 
should also be directed to other measures 
which French women consider urgent, as 
they themselves have pointed out (voca- 
tional training, a shorter working week, 
for example), the provision of public 
nurseries would much reduce fatigue 
among mothers who go out to work, and 
also give their children a better chance of 
development in a setting outside the 
family which would supplement but not 
replace the traditional family background.” 
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Cases Nos. 62 to 65 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Four Disputes 


Four disputes were dealt by the Canadian 
Railway Office of Arbitration at hearings 
in Montreal on April 10, 1967. They 
concerned disciplinary action against an 
engineer for ignoring radio instructions: 
disciplinary action against another en- 
gineer for overshooting the distance 
needed for back-up, causing two colli- 
sions; a crew’s claim for additional miles 
at through-freight rates; and another 
crew’s claim for guarantee payment for 
100 miles at through-freight rates. 

J. A. Hanrahan, the arbitrator, disal- 
lowed the four claims. Summaries of the 
four cases, Nos. 62, 63, 64 and 65, follow: 


CASE No. 62 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers over 20 demerits imposed 
on an engineer for failing to acknowl- 
edge radio instructions concerning 
distance thereby causing a collision. 
An engine had to be moved from a 
westward track to an eastward track by 
way of a crossover. After the proper 
switches on the eastward and westward 
tracks were set, the signalman, with a 
clear view of about 700 feet, radioed the 
engineman that he had a good ten car 
lengths for the back-up movement. At the 
start of the movement, a crew member saw 
another yard engine coming towards the 
eastward track, but his manual stop sig- 
nals were not observed by either of the two 
engines, or by the radio signalman whose 
view was obstructed by the engine on the 
crossover. The two engines proceeded 
slowly towards each other until they 
collided 431 feet west of the crossover. 
The company contended that when the 
trainman’s hand signals could no longer 
be seen, the radio signalman should have 
ordered the engine stopped on the basis 
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of a rule in the Uniform Code of Operating 
Rules that states: 

When cars are being pushed by an 
engine under control of hand signals, 
the disappearance from view of the 
member of the crew or lights by which 
signals controlling the movement are 
being given must be regarded as a stop 
signal. 

The brotherhood protested the oc- 
casional replacement of the hand signal 
by the radio signal. They said that hand 
signals could convey immediately the 
presence of an emergency, but that radio 
signals depended on the evaluation of 
distance made by the person giving the 
signal. 

The brotherhood pointed out that the 
engineer’s estimate of a car length was 
closer to 55 feet. They contended that the 
instruction, “‘a good ten car lengths,” 
was vague and misleading and came close 
to being “indecisive instruction.” 

Although the company conceded that 
the length of cars varies to some degree, 
they said that, for many years, train and 
engine crews have generally equated a car 
length with 45 to 50 feet, and that because 
of modern construction of longer cars, the 
latter figure was more generally accepted. 

This rule-of-thumb measurement, how- 
ever, was not relied on by the engineman, 
who stated that he had moved only eight 
car lengths before setting up the brake. 
In his own statement, he claimed to have 
made a comparison count from cars 
standing on an adjacent track. On ana- 
lyzing this statement, the company pointed 
out that the crossover is 182.2 feet in 
length. When the car count was started 
at the point indicated in the engineman’s 
statement, the engine had already backed 
up the equivalent of three car Jengths, 
making a total of eleven car lengths. This 
indicated that the engineman had made no 


attempt to stop his engine within the 
maximum space specified by radio. 

The arbitrator did not believe that the 
engineman had an adequate explanation 
for failing to carry out the radio instruc- 
tions. His own statement, indicating the 
point at which the brakes were set, 
demonstrated his failure to consider the 
distance, thus indicating a lack of care 
in controlling the movement of his 
engine. For these reasons the grievance 
was dismissed. 


CASE No. 63 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company (Prairie Region) 

and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers over 10 demerits imposed 

on an engineer for overshooting the 

distance specified by radio for back- 
up movement. 

During switching movement at a sub- 
division, a train crew was instructed to 
set out 55 cars in a 60-car storage track 
parallel to a main track. One of the cars, 
slated for through handling to a city, was 
located somewhere in the middle, making 
it necessary for the crew to handle 56 
cars. To further complicate matters, a 
curvature from one main track to another 
made it necessary to signal all instructions 
by radio. 

After the trainman riding the leading car 
asked a trainman on the ground how 
much room was needed to complete the 
set-out, he instructed the engineman to 
back up two car lengths. At the time, 
there was approximately four car lengths 
between the leading car and a derail at the 
storage track. When the movement had 
gone one car length, the leading car 
trainman radioed the engineman to stop; 
but when he realized that the movement 
was not going to stop in time, he called 
for emergency braking. There was no 
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response, and the movement continued 
for about four and one half car lengths, 
causing derailment of the leading car and 
the leading truck of the following car. 

During the investigation, the engine- 
man acknowledged receiving radio sig- 
nals to back up two car lengths, but he 
said that he needed more power to 
keep the movement going. Immediately 
after opening the throttle, he heard the 
instruction to stop, he applied the brakes 
but the movement continued—‘‘for not 
more than three car lengths,”’ he recalled. 

The brotherhood’s spokesman _ con- 
tended that if hand signals had been 
used, the derailment might have been 
avoided. He pointed out that the engine- 
man, in a practice condoned by the com- 
pany, always repeated signals given to 
him by radio, but that when the emergency 
braking signal was given, he could not 
hear it because he was repeating the 
previous stop signal. 

The company contended that the 
engineman had not adequately fulfilled 
his responsibility. 

The arbitrator believed that the in- 
struction to move two car lengths should 
have alerted the engineman to _ the 
necessity for caution; but in his own 
statement he claimed that he “‘did not 
realize that two car Jengths were so 
critical.” The arbitrator said that this 
could hardly be accepted as a reasonable 
excuse from someone with more than 20 
years experience. He concluded that the 
company was right in its assessment of the 
trainman’s lack of responsibility, and 
therefore dismissed the grievance. 


CASE No. 64 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Great Lakes Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen concerning the claim of a 
conductor and crew for an additional 
17 miles at through freight rates. 

On January 17, 1966 a conductor and 
crew manned a train that, on arrival at a 
station 2.7 miles from the main track 
switch connecting with the terminal yard 
track, entered a siding in order to clear an 
outgoing train. The train then proceeded 
to the terminal. 

For the service performed, the con- 
ductor and crew submitted a time return 
of 164 miles at through-freight rates and 
six miles at way-freight rates, showing 
final terminal time as the time of arrival 
at 2335 hours to the off-duty time at 0135 
hours. In making payment, the company 
reduced the miles to 147 at through-freight 
rates and six miles at way-freight rates, 
allowing final terminal time from 0100 
hours, the time of arrival at the main 
track switch, to 0135 hours, the off-duty 
time. 

The employees subsequently submitted 
claims for payment at 17 miles each at 
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through freight rates of pay, which was 
the difference between the miles claimed 
and the miles paid. The payment of these 
claims was denied. 

The principal matter to be determined 
in this claim is whether the station should 
be considered as part of the terminal. 

The facts established that, on approach- 
ing the signal at the station, the crew was 
contacted by radio-telephone by both the 
yardmaster and the train despatcher, and 
advised to take the siding at the station 
because of congestion in the yard. Their 
instructions also stated that the outgoing 
train would not be ready to leave the 
terminal for an hour or more, during 
which time the train and crew were held 
at the station. 

An article of the collective agreement 
states: 

Final arrival time will be paid for on 
the minute basis at pro rata rates (each 
4.8 minutes to count as one mile) 
computed from the time engine reaches 
designated main track switch con- 
necting with the yard track... Should 
train be delayed, time shall be com- 
puted from the time the engine reaches 
that point until time conductor registers 
off duty. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
home signal at the station is a semaphore 
within the meaning of the word as con- 
tained in the article. Therefore, if the 
crew was unduly delayed at the objective 
terminal of the run, they should be paid a 
penalty or premium in the form of final 
terminal delay. The brotherhood argued 
that, when the terminal is congested, the 
penalty time payment is involved because 
the crew is not permitted to take the train 
into the yard. 

The company contended that switching 
limits are related to yard service only, 
whereas terminals are concerned with 
road service only. It was stated that 
switching limits are established at points 
where yard engines are assigned, and these 
may or may not be terminal points. 

The company argued that the article 
states that final terminal time will com- 
mence from the time the train begins to 
enter the yard at the final terminal. It was 
argued that the facts showed that the train 
had not reached a semaphore within the 
terminal yard, nor the yard limit board 
at the terminal, nor was it behind another 
train similarly delayed. 

The company suggested that in this 
dispute, the brotherhood was attempting 
to have the extremities of a relatively small 
terminal extended one station beyond the 
terminal because that station happened to 
be within the same switching limits. If the 
brotherhood were successful in the at- 
tempt, it was maintained, there would be 
no criterion to apply at a terminal where 
switching limits did not exist. 

The company stated that crews arriving 


at the terminal are paid on the minute 
basis from the time the engine reaches the 
main track switch connecting with the 
yard track. If the train should be delayed 
at the signal at that point, final terminal 
time is paid from the time the engine 
reaches the signal. 

The brotherhood’s principal position at 
the joint conference was that, because 
the station was within the switching limits 
of the terminal, it was within the terminal 
itself. The brotherhood’s principal position 
at the hearing, however, was based on the 
fact that congestion in the yard was the 
important, factor to be considered in 
interpreting the intention of the article 
of the collective agreement. 

The arbitrator stated that the language 
of the article would have to be changed 
considerably before the interpretation 
placed upon it by the brotherhood could 
be made. As it exists, he said, there is 
nothing in it contemplating the reason for 
a delay. Final terminal time is computed 
from the time that the train reaches the 
point at which the designated main track 
switch connects with the yard track. 

For these reasons, the claim was 
denied. 


CASE No. 65 


Dispute between Canadian National 

Railways (St. Lawrence Region) and 

the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 

men concerning the claims of a con- 
ductor and crew for 100 miles at 
through freight rates. 

When a conductor and crew were as- 
signed to work train service, their 
assignment was cancelled for Thanks- 
giving: Day, October 11, 1965. Each em- 
ployee received a holiday, with payment 
for 100 miles at through freight rates. In 
addition to the general holiday payment 
received, each employee claimed guarantee 
payment for 100 miles at through freight 
rates. Payment of the guarantee claims 
was denied. 

The claim for the crew is based on an 
article of the collective agreement, which 
reads: 

Regularly assigned way freight, work 
and construction trainmen who are 
ready for service the entire month, and 
who do not lay off of their own ac- 
cord, will be guaranteed not less than 
one hundred (100) miles, or eight (8) 
hours, for each calendar working day, 
exclusive of overtime (this to include 
legal holidays). The guarantee is pre- 
dicated on the men being both ready 
for service the entire month, and entitled 
to the assignment the entire month, or 
for the portion of the month the assign- 
ment is in effect... 

The reference to “‘holidays’’ at the end 
of the first sentence was said to be present 
in the 1929 edition of the collective agree- 
ment, although trainmen did not receive 
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holiday-with-pay benefits until 1965, when 
the general holiday article provided for 
eight paid holidays, including Thanks- 
giving Day. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
general holiday article does not indicate 
that general holiday payments will replace 
the daily guarantee payment provided by 
the article cited above. 


Anticipating that management would 
suggest that, because the general holiday 
article states that payments under this rule 
will be in addition to the monthly guar- 
antee to employees in suburban service, 
and therefore implies it will not be paid 
elsewhere, the brotherhood quoted a 
statement made in Case No. 38 (L.G., 
Aug. 1966, p. 467). It stated: “It is the 
language that was inserted in the agree- 
ment that must govern.” 


Because, it was claimed, there is no 
specific language forbidding payment to 
other classes of road service, the available 
language must govern. Again quoting 
from Case No. 38, this portion was cited: 


...to read anything additional into 
this provision would be using arbitration 
as a means for extending the agreement 
[that] the parties have made, rather than 
interpreting and applying its existing 
provisions. 

The company argued that the reference 
to holidays in the train guarantee rule was 
for the purpose of emphasizing that the 
guarantee provided cannot be reduced 
because one of the “‘calendar working 
days’ is a general holiday on which no 
work was required to be performed. 
Therefore, it was claimed, the guarantee 
provision was not nullified merely by the 
fact that this holiday, one of the working 
days of the assignment, was a general 
holiday. 


An analysis of the guarantee rule shows 
that one element of pay is to be excluded, 
namely, overtime. The minimum stip- 
ulated by the guarantee rule is to be in 
addition to any overtime earnings. 


With reference to the general holiday 
Article 94, it was claimed that two sections 
only are concerned with guarantee provi- 
sions. They are: 


9. Holiday payments under _ this 
article to employees in suburban 
services shall be in addition to the 
monthly guarantee. Further, 


10. The provisions of this article will 
not result in a duplicate payment as a 
result of the application of Article 94, 


The first of these two stipulates that 
holiday pay will be in addition to the 
guarantee to trainmen in suburban service 
alone. The latter provides that it will not 
be in addition to the guarantee for yard- 
men. From this, the company argued that, 
if holiday pay is not to be applied to the 
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guarantee for work trainmen, either the 
work train guarantee rule or the general 
holiday article would have specifically 
made such an exception. 


Because the train guarantee rule came 
into effect long before the general holiday 
article, the parties are presumed to have 
been aware of it when they wrote the later 
article. By providing only that holiday 
payments should be in addition to the 
monthly guarantee for those in suburban 
services, the principle expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius (the express mention of 
one thing implies the exclusion of another), 
in the arbitrator’s opinion, had singular 
application to the interpretation to be 
placed upon the contents of the later 
article. 


The arbitrator added that what was 
sought at the hearing was a type of 
pyramiding of benefits. In this respect, 
although the subject matter was overtime 
rather than a holiday premium, this 
portion of the judgment of His Honour, 
Judge Anderson, in a matter concerning 
Ault Milk Products and Retail, Wholesale 
Workers is of interest: 


If a contract is open to two interpreta- 
tidns, and one interpretation involves 
pyramiding of overtime and the other 
interpretation does not involve pyra- 
miding of overtime, a Board of Arbitra- 
tion, in the absence of specific wording 
in the contract, should accept the 
interpretation that does not provide for 
the additional penalty payment by 
reason of pyramiding overtime. 


In the arbitrator’s opinion, the basic 
principle stated in the foregoing judgment 
had application in the present Case, 
because the parties had not indicated in 
the general holiday article any intention 
that a pyramiding of benefits flowing from 
its applicability should occur, over and 
above the monthly guarantee to other 
than those in suburban services. 


For these reasons the claim was denied. 





Civilian Rehabilitation 


Continued from page 409 


and New Jersey state vocational re- 
habilitation offices. 


The plan is to make rehabilitation 
counsellors more aware of the opportuni- 
ties in this field of work, and to overcome 


the lack of understanding by some 
laboratory directors of the potential 
ability of the handicapped. Better 


communication between hospital-based 
schools, and vocational rehabilitation 
offices should help achieve this aim. 


The approved laboratory _ training 
schools are all located in hospitals, thus 


enabling students to observe and have 
access to real patients. Hospitals can 
provide the quantity and variety of patho- 
logical specimens needed to develop the 
laboratory skill and judgment so essential 
to the patients’ treatment. The work 
requires honesty, patience, tact, and the 
ability to co-operate with others. The 
student must be able to organize work in 
a systematic and orderly fashion and to 
be painstakingly accurate. 


Further reports will be issued as the 
project progresses, but it has already 
demonstrated the feasibility of employing 
disabled persons. In addition to increasing 
employment opportunities for the dis- 
abled, the study has unearthed a source 
of manpower to help relieve the shortages 
in the field of medical technology. 


Information about opportunities and 
training programs in this work in Canada 
may be obtained from the Canadian 
Society of Laboratory Technologists, 99 
Wentworth Street South, Hamilton, Ont. 





Older Workers 


Continued from page 410 


able lack of interest on the part of older 
trainees in learning something new, the 
use of discovery methods in retraining has 
been introduced. Trainees are required to 
find solutions for problem situations of 
gradually increasing difficulty, and this has 
the effect of encouraging them to learn 
and to retain more effectively. Case studies 
have shown that older trainees learn best 
if they can use prior experience and 
knowledge. 


(4) Adjustment to training. Investiga- 
tions have shown that the outcome of 
training often depends on the help 
trainees received during critical adjustment 
periods. These occur at the start of training 
and at the changeover from training to the 
new job. Their importance was illustrated 
by an example taken from an Adult 
Training Centre in Roubaix, on the 
Franco-Belgian frontier. Older workers 
who had been unemployed for a long time 
were trained in a 12-week course as 
journeymen. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced during the first two weeks, but 
once the trainees surmounted this ob- 
stacle, they made almost the same progress 
as did younger workers. 


Dr. Belbin added that the careful 
planning and organization of training 
programs is an important factor in the 
successful training of older workers. 
There was every reason to believe that 
investment in such facilities would show 
positive returns, although training pro- 
grams still suffer from inadequate re- 
sources and public support. 
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Industrial Relations In Canada 





The Informal Views of the Federal Minister of Labour 


Perhaps the most fun- 
damental of the issues 
which have been raised 
during the past year or 
so involves our con- 
tinued reliance on the 
principle of free col- 
lective bargaining as the 
foundation for our in- 
dustrial relationssystem. 

In my view, no system 
for the settlement of the 
inevitable differences of 
opinion. which arise 
between workers and 
their employers has been 
found that is better 
than genuine collective 
bargaining, which, of 
course, includes’ the 
right to strike. This last 
right is labour’s only 
ultimate resort, its only 
effective tool when its 
members are subjected 
to injustice. 

Undoubtedly there are some situations where employees 
clearly should not have the right to strike. I cannot conceive 
for instance of any situation where our national police force, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, or the armed services 
should be allowed to strike. 

The situation is more complicated in that larger area of so- 
called essential services—such as those in the fields of trans- 
portation and communication—where there is not a clear case 
of safety or security of the nation, but where national well- 
being is involved. We must have clearer guidelines to cope 
with this type of situation. 
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Technological Change 


By and large Canadians accept the fact that technological ad- 
vancement must not be hindered, if Canada is to maintain and 
improve its economic position in the world. But major change 
inevitably involves the dislocation of workers and heavy 
responsibilities on Government, Management and Labour to 
prevent hardships. 

The Federal Government believes that, together with the 

Provinces, it shares a responsibility to assist the individual 
Canadian worker through retaining and relocation programs. 
In addition, in cases such as the Auto Pact where, in the 
national interest, government action contributes directly to 
dislocation within an industry, the Government assumes 
responsibility—through Transitional Assistance Benefits—for 
the results of its own actions. 
_ At the same time, in such situations management must play 
its part. It cannot assume that Government programs will bear 
the total burden of change and that it has no responsibilities 
for its own employees. Foremost among these responsibilities 
must be the provision of adequate warning of impending 
changes. 

What about the unions themselves? More and more union 
jobs are going to require increasing skills. At the same time, 
the unionized labour force is expanding to include white collar 
workers—a whole new profile of membership. 

This increased sophistication places heavy burdens on labour 
leaders. Bargaining issues are even now becoming enormously 
complicated and the new type of union member is going to be 
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asking very different questions of his leaders than did the 
traditional unionist. 

The end result must inevitably be better communication 
and a more sophisticated approach to collective bargaining 
at all levels, but the adjustment will be difficult. Hopefully, 
Government can assist in such ways as by supporting the growth 
of new Labour Colleges. 


The Freedman Report 


Possibly the most important result of Mr. Justice Freedman’s 
report has been the free agreement on matters of technological 
change, negotiated within large sections of the Canadian rail- 
way industry under the mediation of Dr. Carl Goldenberg. 

It has been suggested that the Government should legislate 
in the areas dealt with by the Freedman report. Apart from 
the obvious difficulty of drafting workable legislation to cover 
diverse industries, in my view this would be unnecessary, and 
therefore, unwarranted, action on the part of the federal 
Government. To date, the only case where we have had 
serious problems arising out of technological change has been 
the railways and they now seem to have found their own solu- 
tion. Why cannot others do the same ? 

I look forward to the Prime Minister’s Labour Task Force 
coming up with constructive proposals upon which the govern- 
ment can base a White Paper and possible legislation. 

Among the areas which will certainly receive attention will 
be the border-line cases which I mentioned earlier involving 
the national “well-being”. I hope to see some very useful 
suggestions as to how prolonged stoppages at least can be 
avoided in this type of dispute. 

It is most fortunate that there has been a re-allocation of 
duties between Labour and Manpower. Recent events have 
shown that, with the manpower burden removed, the Depart- 
ment is now in a position both to conduct its ongoing respon- 
sibilities—including emergency situations—and to plan a 
positive and coherent set of policies in the industrial relations 
field. 

Among the immediate priorities of the Department is the 
development of trained personnel to serve in the field as con- 
ciliators and mediators. To be effective, the Department of 
Labour must have just as many and just as highly trained 
experts as those representing union and management. 

Another area where there is room for improvement is in the 
administration of the legislation that settles the conditions of 
employment. We must build up our capabilities to properly 
Supervise and work with the Provinces in the intelligent 
administration of both the Labour Standards Code and the 
new Safety Code. 


The Future 


In looking forward to the future, I see changes, but not a 
wholesale dismantling of our present structures. We are going 
to need more, and not lesss, collective bargaining to cope 
with the needs of a sophisticated work force in a time of rapid 
change. Union and management leaders must take over the 
initiative in fostering continuous communication, co-operation, 
and negotiation between the parties to collective agreements. 
This, to my mind, is the look of the future, and its acceptance 
by unions and management will be of enormous benefit to 


all Canadians. 
\ Ur / * A 
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A Greater Degree of Understanding 


Claude Jodoin 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


Canada is entering not only its second century, but a com- 
pletely new era. We already have clear evidence of this; and the 
momentum of change is going to increase in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

We are experiencing major revisions in the nature of work 
and, at the same time, witnessing important changes in the 
nature of the labour force. Exactly where these developments 
are going to lead us, no one knows at this point. Certainly 
major adjustments are going to be required. The experience 
we now have in this regard makes it obvious that improved 
labour-management relationships and the development of 
new techniques and better communications are essential. 

We feel that organized labour has a very vital role to play. 
Trade union membership in Canada is naw at an all-time 
high and is growing rapidly. At the same time, many pro- 
fessional and semi-professional groups are turning to collective 
bargaining and adopting tactics which are traditionally those 
of unions. 

Corporations are growing and becoming more complex, 


Peace Among Nations 


Charles Smith 


Chairman, Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


Canada’s Centennial provides an occasion for a special 
celebration of this historic event by every individual citizen, 
and collectively by every village, town and city joining together 
in a re-dedication to the promise of 100 years ago to weld 
together a strong, united nation, and to preserve the rights 
of freedom and democracy in a land of opportunity for all. 

We as railwaymen are probably in a unique position in 
participating in this celebration; our railway lines operate 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, bringing together in a spirit 
of camaraderie and fraternity Canadians of many ethnic 
groups as members of a great railway family, proud of the 
traditions of the early pioneers whose efforts did so much 
to open up the far-flung stretches of our country, and tying 
together by a ribbon of steel the ten provinces that are Canada. 

It is appropriate at this time to recall the early struggles for 
railway union recognition, the perseverance and sacrifice of 
leaders at a time when a member of a union was considered to 
be but one step above a criminal, whereas today he is a highly 
respected member of his community. 

Railway unions are very proud of their reputation for respon- 
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and this is being reflected in employer-employee relationships. 
We in the labour movement are well aware of the urgent 
necessity, not only of improved industrial relations, but also 
of possible changes within our own movement to keep pace 
with the period of change we are going through. The Canadian 
Labour Congress has demonstrated its desire to keep pace by 
undertaking a major study of the present structure of the 
labour movement. 

We look to the future with confidence; but with the full 
knowledge that it will call for a much greater degree of under- 
standing and co-operation between all sectors of society 
than has existed in the past. 
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sibility, honesty and integrity, painstakingly built into the 
complex and difficult field of railroading. 

As we stand on the threshold of a second century, we must 
be ready to capitalize on new ideas and new approaches to 
joint problems of labour relations. We have the machinery 
available, and it is my earnest hope that, during the forth- 
coming years, consultative services will be expanded at all 
levels so that the great benefits of technology and science may 
assist in a continuing program of greater richness of life for 
all people, and the banishment of insecurity and fear—as 
this is the true road to the establishment of perpetual peace 
among nations. 
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Henri Joly 


Price 


The past 50 years have seen many changes in the law and 
in our technology. In the final analysis, however, the most 
important change has been with respect to attitudes. 

From an atmosphere characterized by much misunder- 
standing, mistrust and consequent fear, managements and 
unions have matured to a relationship that more frequently is 
characterized by mutual respect. I use the term advisedly 
because it does not imply illusory concepts of a rose-strewn 
path ahead. It does reflect however, a growing appreciation 
of the rights, interests and responsibilities of the parties each 
represents. Labour and management are very much aware of 
the adverse effect their disputes can have upon the public and 
the economy as a whole, because we are indeed a part of that 
economy and members of that public. 

But, at a time when we are asked to reflect on what has 
happened over the past 50 years and speculate as to what 
may happen in the next 50, it is surely proper that we take 
note of the fact that 95 per cent of our agreements are re- 
negotiated, and lived with, without any interruption of the 





Wage Rates 


During the industrial depression, the lack of building 
construction work, and consequent lack of employment 
opportunities, resulted in the wage rates in the building 
industry throughout the county developing into a most 
unsettled condition. Comparatively few wage agreements 
were in effect for several years between the building 
construction associations and the building trades unions 
in the various cities, and consequently a great variation 
existed in the hourly rates paid, even in the same city, 
to the different trades. A generally current rate for any 
one trade was practically unknown. 

Annual report for year ended March 31, 1935. 
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flow of goods and services, and without the intervention of 
government or other third parties. 

It is those remaining problems, that 5 per cent, to which 
we must address our efforts during the coming years. Both 
parties will discharge their responsibilities in terms of vi- 
gorously representing the interests of those they serve. Both 
will continue to seek changes in the industrial relations system. 
Both will experiment with change within their institutions. 
Both will experience gains and setbacks. But hopefully, and 
most importantly, both will continue to mature in their attitudes 
toward one another and their mutual responsibilities to the 
community at large. 

Failure of management and labour to meet their respon- 
sibilities in these respects will inevitably result in further 
limitations on the freedom of the parties to resolve their own 
problems. This could lead to destruction of the very basis 
of the economic system that has made Canada the great 
country that it is. Labour and management must recognize 
that this is too great a price to pay. 





Safety in Industry 


During each of the last three years the financial 
appropriation of the Department of Labour has contained 
a grant to the Canadian National Safety League, a 
private association maintaining a “‘safety first” campaign 
throughout the Dominion...In Canada the pioneer 
associated effort to reduce accidents was undertaken in 
the province of Ontario, where a safety league has been 
in existence for a period of about 12 years and has been 
doing effective work in teaching safety principles from 
the schools up, and in all branches of industry. 

Annual report for year ended March 31, 1926. 
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— Batten Ltd., Montreal 


Both management and organized labour have had a great 
deal of experience in collective bargaining during the past 
20 years. Governments, through their various Departments of 
Labour, have also accumulated a great body of experience. All 
parties involved have, in the process, developed a much 
greater degree of sophistication in this field. Many problems 
that preoccupied the participants in the past have been solved 
and in many respects there has been an improvement both in 
the structure and in the relationships of collective bargaining. 

Yet even the most casual observer would be blind if he 
did not perceive that many of the same problems still exist 
and other new ones have come to the fore. Many of these 
urgently require remedial action, but both organized labour 
and management seem to be basically agreed that such remedial 
action by government in the form of legislation should be 
avoided if at all possible. 

Everyone still seems to believe in the importance of main- 
taining free collective bargaining. This will require an increasing 
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amount of restraint and self-regulation by the principals. 
Governments must resist the temptation of legislating on 
collective bargaining problems. They should also be concerned 
with the preservation of collective bargaining and should 
not attempt to control it unless the public interest is sub- 
stantially affected and if no alternate remedy is available. 

Nevertheless, if the economic waste resulting from an 
undue number of strikes and threats of strikes continues to 
increase, and if the collective bargaining power of the prin- 
cipals is not exercised with greater restraint and with an 
increased regard for the public interest, it is probably in- 
evitable that free collective bargaining processes will be 
curbed. This would be detrimental to all concerned. 

The Chamber of Commerce and its members pledge them- 
selves to continue to strive for constructive solutions to 
these problems. This is essential for the preservation and 
growth of a viable private enterprise economy. 








W.L. Mackenzie King 


W. L. Mackenzie King, Canada’s first Deputy Minister 
of Labour, became the first full-time Minister of Labour 
on June 2, 1909. His term as Deputy Minister had come 
to an end in 1908, when he resigned in order to run for 
Parliament. 

Immediately on his entry into Parliament, he was 
taken into the Cabinet as Minister of Labour. He 
retained the portfolio until he was personally defeated 
in the general election of 1911. He returned to the House 
of Commons in the general election of 1921, and began 
his long career as Prime Minister of Canada. 








Senior Posts 


When the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was estab- 
lished by the Statistics Act, 1918, R. H. Coats, Associate 
Editor of the LABOUR GAZETTE from 1902 to 1915, was 
appointed Dominion Statistician. Dr. Coats was the 
officer in charge of the statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment. 


In September 1923, F. A. Acland, who had been 
Deputy Minister of Labour since October 1, 1908, 
vacated the position in order to devote full time to the 
duties of the King’s Printer, an office that he had held 
since June 15, 1921" 
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Canada Department of Labour 


A Look Back... 


And a Look Ahea 


On July 1, Canada started its second hundred years, 

and the Canada Department of Labour entered its 67th year. 
In the following pages, the Labour Gazette 

looks back at the Department's past, examines its present, 


and ventures a glance into the future. 


Department of Labour is entering the final third of its 

first hundred years. In this 67th year of its existence, having 
only recently contributed its manpower-related programs and 
functions to the creation of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, it is looking to the future from a new posture. It 
has given “‘a new look’ to one of its original functions, and a 
growing emphasis to more recently acquired duties. 


A Canada embarks on its second century, the Canada 


By releasing to another department its responsibility for 
manpower, which was beginning to overshadow responsibilities 


of much longer standing, the Department of Labour is again 
able to concentrate on its original purpose: to improve the 
environment of Canadians who work for a living by providing 
leadership in questions of remuneration and labour standards, 
employee-employer relations, safety on the job, and workers’ 
individual human rights. 

In this Centennial Year, the LABoUR GAZETTE in these 
pages is taking a look back at the Department’s yesterdays, a 
brief examination of its present stance, and a probing glance 
into its future. 

What was the Department like yesterday ? 





YESTERDAY 





it was not thought to be entitled to a minister of its own; 

and it might be supposed that the then prime minister 
decided to add it to the Post Office Department because he 
thought the Postmaster General appeared to be not very busy. 
But whether or not Sir Wilfrid Laurier had any thought of the 
kind, the main reason he placed the infant department under 
the care of the Postmaster General seems to have been that it 
was the Postmaster General who persuaded the Cabinet to set 
up the Department of Labour. 


Wis the Department of Labour was established in 1900 
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A story lies behind this not-immediately understandable 
connection between the Post Office and the interests of labour. 
It happened that a young man, after leaving Harvard on a 
travelling scholarship, was engaged in a roving reporting 
assignment for a Toronto newspaper. In the course of an 
inquiry of his own into the condition of workers in the garment 
trades, this young man discovered that women engaged in 
making uniforms for letter carriers, and employed by firms 
that had contracts awarded by the Post Office Department, 
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were working under conditions and for rates of pay that 
scandalized him. The young man was William Lyon Mackenzie 
King. 

Mackenzie King took his story to Hon. William (later Sir 
William) Mulock, the Postmaster General, and succeeded in 
winning him over to the idea of setting up a Department of 
Labour to deal with such matters. Mulock in turn won over 
the Cabinet. 


Touchy Venture 


According to an article on Sir William Mulock in the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the LABoUR GAZETTE, published 
in September 1950 (p. 1285), the setting up of the new depart- 
ment “‘was a touchy venture. Both politicians and the general 
public were suspicious of anything that looked like ‘class 
legislation’ and any extra expense involved in setting up a 
federal labour portfolio was certain to arouse criticism. For 
these reasons, the title of the bill introduced in Parliament in 
1900 read: ‘An Act to Aid in the Prevention and Settlement of 
Trade Disputes, and to Provide for the Publication of Statistics 
and Industrial Information.’ It became known as ‘The Con- 
ciliation Act.’ ” 


The Department was thus established under cover of an 
act whose title sounded as though it had nothing at all to do 
with such a thing. The contents of the Act, however, did make 
clear its purpose. Section 10 read: 


With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical 
and other information relating to the conditions of labour, 
the Minister shall establish and have charge of a Department 
of Labour, which shall collect, digest and publish in suitable 
form statistical and other information relating to the con- 
ditions of labour, shall institute and conduct inquiries into 
important industrial questions upon which adequate in- 
formation may not at present be available, and issue at 
least once in every month a publication to be known as the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, which shall contain information regarding 
conditions of the labour market and kindred subjects, and 
shall be distributed or procurable in accordance with terms 
and conditions in that behalf prescribed by the Minister. 


First Issue 


As soon as the Act was passed, Mulock appointed Mackenzie 
King Deputy Minister of Labour and Editor of the LABouR 
GAZETTE, and provided him with office equipment and a small 
clerical staff. The first issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE appeared 
in September 1900. 


Besides the publication of the LABOUR GAZETTE, the Depart- 
ment during its first year dealt with the conciliation and 
arbitration of labour disputes, and the preparation of fair 
wage schedules for inclusion in government contracts. Action 
by the Department under the Conciliation Act of 1900 took 
place only when its ‘‘friendly intervention’? had been sought 
by ‘‘one of the parties to the dispute, from some responsible 
individual or body on its own behalf,’’ according to the 
Department’s first annual report. 


When the Fair Wages Resolution of 1900 was passed in 
March of that year, a fair wages officer was appointed whose 
duty it was to prepare fair wage schedules for inclusion in 
government contracts, and to investigate complaints of non- 
compliance with the schedules. When the Department was 
established, this officer was transferred to it, and before long 
a second officer was appointed. 

Another part of the Department’s work during its first year 
dealt with investigations of alleged violations of the Alien 
Labour Act, and the formation of a library of books, publica- 
tions and reports concerning labour. 
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Expenditures, 1902 and 1966 


During the Department’s first full fiscal year, the 
12-month period that ended June 30, 1902 (the first annual 
report covered only the nine months from September 
1900 to June 30, 1901) total expenditure amounted to 
$31,963.62. 


During the fiscal year that ended March 31, 1963, the 
year in which the federal contribution to the expanding | 
capital and operating programs under the Technical and | 
Vocational Training Assistance Act reached its apex— 
$207,915,439—the Department’s expenditures amounted 
to $242,858,534. 

During fiscal 1964-65, the last full fiscal year prior 
to the transfer of manpower programs to the department 
that became the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration, spending totalled $167,277,567. 


During the fiscal year that ended March 31, 1966— | 
the latest for which figures are available—the Department | 
spent $23,993°7 11; 














Compulsory Investigation 


A bill known by the short name of the Railway Arbitratiou 
Act, 1902 was introduced but never passed after it was given 
an unfavourable reception by most labour bodies. 


The Minister dropped the bill, and at the session of 1903 
introduced instead a watered-down measure that substituted 
for compulsory arbitration what was called compulsory 
investigation, the purpose of which was to bring an informed 
public opinion to bear on the disputes it was designed to deal 
with. This measure, known as the Railway Labour Disputes 
Act, was passed in May 1903, and the administration of it 
became the responsibility of the Department. According to its 
annual report for 1904, the Department’s belief was that the 
existence of such a measure would give the parties to a dispute 
a strong reason for settling their differences between them- 
selves, “without allowing them to reach a point where the 
public might be given [an] opportunity of probing into the 
private or business affairs of either. The success of the measure 
as a means of preserving industrial peace is to be estimated, 
therefore, by the absence of any reference under it, quite as 
much as by the number of cases which may be referred and 
the awards given.’’ Only one application under the Act was 
received during the first year of its operation. 


Industrial Relations Developments 


A permanent and important addition to the responsibilities 
of the Department came with the passing of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 in March of that year. 
Commenting on the first year’s experience of the operation of 
the Act, the Department’s annual report for the year ending 
March 31, 1908 said in part: 


The Act was the means of eliminating from the category 
of strikes and lockouts during that period practically the 
whole of the most important class of industrial disputes. 
Owing mainly, no doubt, to the conditions described above, 
numerous differences with regard to wages and conditions 
of labour arose between employers and employees in the 
case of railway corporations, coal mining companies and 
other concerns in the nature of public utilities. In many 
of these cases the most serious outcome was threatened, 
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Staff Expansion 


At the outbreak of World War II there were some 210 
persons on the staff, whereas on April 15, 1944, there 
Wiehce slop 

After the war the staff dropped by March 31, 1946, 
to 1,403 from 2,745 persons a year earlier. By March 31, 
1947, it had dropped again, to 860. 

Immediately before the National Employment Service 
was taken over by the Department on April 1, 1965, the 
establishment was one of 758 positions. This was swelled 
to 6,021 positions by the addition of the National 
Employment Service. After the transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration had been completed, 
the establishment of the Department had shrunk to 623 
positions. 











and the influence or operation of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act wherever the dispute was brought under 
its provisions served to avert a strike or lockout in every 
instance save that at Springhill, N.S. It is to be noted, too, 
that the strike records of the year are without the more 
distressing and deplorable features which too often ac- 
company industrial strife.... The results of the year’s 
Operation of the Act are therefore believed to have been, 
on the whole, as satisfactory as could be expected; indeed 
they are more satisfactory than it was generally anticipated 
they would be.... 

There is evidence, moreover, that, apart from the active 
Operation or apparent influence of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, the fact of its existence on the statutes of 
the Dominion has had in many cases a strongly compelling 
effect on employers and employees and has secured the settle- 
ment of many disputes in their incipient stages. ... 


Amendments to the Act 


In January 1925, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
reversing a ruling of the First Appellate Division of the Ontario 
Supreme Court, pronounced the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of 1907 to be beyond the competence of the federal 
Government. The decision did not impugn the principle of the 
Act, but only the right of Parliament to legislate in fields that 
the Privy Council declared to belong, under the British North 
America Act, to the provincial legislatures. 

The result was that, at the next session of Parliament, amend- 
ments to the Act were passed that asserted the authority of the 
federal Government in cases where its jurisdiction applied, 
and excluded works that lay exclusively within the legislative 
competence of the provinces. The amending measure, in enu- 
merating the works and undertakings to which the provisions of 
the Act applied, included disputes within the exclusive control 
of the provinces that were brought within the scope of the 
Act by provincial legislation. 

The effect of this upsetting decision of the Privy Council 
was mitigated when, between 1925 and 1932, all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island passed enabling legislation so 
that works that came within the provincial jurisdiction might 
be placed under the provisions of the Act. 


New Legislation 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 was largely 
suspended by the passing in February 1944 of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations under order in council. This 
order substituted for the Act specific regulations governing 
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labour relations in war industries, although the Regulations did 
not cover disputes over wage questions. 

The Regulations were administered, at the national level, by 
a Wartime Labour Relations Board (National); and in seven 
provinces, under Dominion-provincial agreements, by pro- 
vincial boards or administrative agencies. The Director of 
Industrial Relations of the Department acted as the chief 
executive officer of the national board. 

During the fiscal year 1948-49, Parliament enacted the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, which 
came into force on September 1, 1948, and revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations that had been in effect since 
March 20, 1944. It also repealed the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, which had been in force from 1907 until it 
was suspended by the operation of the Regulations. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board, established under the 
Act, also came into being on September 1, succeeding the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board and being composed of 
exactly the same members. 


Work Expands 


After 1904, there was a gradual expansion in the work of the 
Department. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905 its 
duties increased when two Royal Commissions were appointed 
to inquire into the employment of ‘“‘aliens’? (mainly, if not 
entirely, Americans) on the Grand Trunk Pacific and Pére 
Marquette railways, and when a third was appointed to 
examine ‘‘the influx of Italian labourers to the city of Montreal.” 

During 1907-08, the Deputy Minister spent a good deal of 
time, as a Royal Commissioner or in the capacity of his 
office, investigating hostile demonstrations against Orientals 
in Vancouver, and other matters connected with Oriental 
immigrants or immigration. The Minister of Labour, accom- 
panied by the Under Secretary of State, made a trip to Japan 
as special envoy to the Emperor to discuss these matters with 
the British Ambassador and various Japanese officials. While 
in Japan, he made arrangements for restricting Japanese 
immigration to Canada. The Canadian Government paid a 
certain sum in compensation for losses suffered by Japanese 
residents during the riots in Vancouver. 

The Deputy Minister went to Great Britain in March 1908 
to confer with members of the British Government about the 
immigration of East Indians (that is, inhabitants of India) to 
Canada, with the object of restricting such immigration. 

The Department’s 1908-09 report again contained extracts 
from the Deputy Minister’s report as Royal Commissioner 
inquiring into Oriental immigration, and also of a special report 
on the traffic in opium in Canada, the existence of which had 
been brought to light in the course of his inquiries into anti- 
Oriental riots in Vancouver in 1907. 

On May 19, 1909 the Labour Department Act received the 
Royal Assent. This Act established the Department as a 
separate portfolio under its own Minister. 


New Responsibility 


A new responsibility was laid upon the Department when, 
in May 1910, the Combines Investigation Act became law, and 
its administration was placed under the Minister of Labour. 
But the Department’s annual report for the year ending 
March 31, 1912 said that during its first year of operation 
the administration of the Act did not call for active depart- 
mental work. One board of investigation was set up to inquire 
into the case of a Canadian firm engaged in the manufacture 
of boot and shoe making machinery. It delivered its report in 
October 1912. 

No further proceedings under this Act were reported by the 
Department, and it was finally repealed by the Combines and 
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Fair Prices Act, 1919. But a new act, the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, 1923 came into effect in June of that year, and was 
also placed under the administration of the Minister of Labour. 
It continued to be administered by the Department until the 
1945-46 fiscal year, when it was transferred to the Department 
of Justice. 


Old Age Pensions 


Two measures of importance to labour were introduced in 
the Commons by the Minister of Labour during the parliament- 
ary session of 1927 and were passed. They were: an act provid- 
ing for the establishment of a system of old age pensions for 
Canada, and an amendment to the Trade Mark and Design 
Act providing for the registration of union labels. 

By an order in council in July 1927, the administration of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, and regulations in connection with it, 
was placed under the Minister of Labour. Although the amend- 
ment to the Trade Mark and Design Act was piloted through 
the Commons by the Minister of Labour, the Act was under the 
administration of the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

The Old Age Pensions Act provided that the federal Govern- 
ment might enter into an agreement with any of the provinces 
for the payment to the province of half the net sum paid out 
by the province for pensions under a provincial statute to such 
persons and under such conditions as were specified in the 
federal Act and its regulations. 

British Columbia was the first province to take advantage 
of the Act in 1927, followed in 1928 by Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, and in 1929 by Alberta and Ontario. An Old Age 
Pensions Act was passed by Prince Edward Island in 1931. The 
Nova Scotia Old Age Pensions Act was also passed in 1931. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions Act was, by 
order in council dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance on April 1, 1935. 


Royal Commission 


The Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, which held 
its sittings in 1919, made certain recommendations regarding 
shop committees and industrial councils, and urged the adop- 
tion by Canada of the principles underlying the Whitley Coun- 
cils in Britain and other kindred systems. It also recommended 
that ‘“‘a commencement should be made with joint plant 
councils, and the more extensive organization of district and 
national councils evolved therefrom as their necessity and 
practicability become apparent.” 

A National Industrial Conference composed of represent- 
atives of the Dominion and provincial governments, employers 
and labour, held in Ottawa in September 1919 on the invitation 
of the Government of Canada, reported unanimously that 
greater co-operation between employer and employee was an 
urgent necessity, and that such co-operation could be furthered 
by the establishment of joint industrial councils. 

A recommendation that the Department set up a bureau “‘to 
gather data and furnish information’”’ to employers and em- 
ployees, or to organizations of employers or employees who 
wished to establish such councils was not acted upon. But the 
Department asserted that it had ‘‘entered heartily into the 
spirit of the resolution and has continued and extended its 
study of joint industrial councils and kindred systems, and has 
done much to advance the movement...” 

The first joint council to be established was the National 
Joint Conference Board of the Building and Construction 
Industries of Canada (L.G. 1941, p. 117), composed of joint 
representatives elected or chosen by the Association of Cana- 
dian Building and Construction Industries and five members 
elected or chosen by representatives of the international build- 
ing trades unions. 
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In May 1922, the administration of the Government An- 
nuities Act, 1908 was transferred from the Postmaster General 
to the Minister of Labour, and the Annuities Branch was 
established. A Bill introduced in the Commons in March 1908 
had been titled, ““An Act to authorize the issue of Government 
Annuities for Old Age,” and its purpose, according to the 
Department’s annual report for 1922-23, was to promote 
“habits of thrift and to afford facilities whereby provision might 
be made for old age by the purchase of annuities.’ At first, the 
Act was administered by the Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
but it was transferred to the Post Office Department in 1912. 


Winter Employment 


**A conference was held in Ottawa on September 3 and 4, 1924 
on the initiative of the Government of Canada, for the purpose 
of devising means for the regularization of industrial employ- 
ment, having regard particularly to building and other out-of- 
door work during the winter season,” the 1924-25 annual 
report said. 

The conference was attended by representatives of federal 
and provincial governments, the principal municipalities, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Association of 
Canadian Building and Construction Industries, the two trans- 
continental railways, the Trades and Labour Congress, and 
important union organizations in the building trades. 

The conference issued a statement favouring the encourage- 
ment of work of some description in every locality, with special 
consideration being given to work of a permanent nature, such 
as building and other construction. 

‘It was also the view of the conference,’ in the words of the 
annual report, ‘‘that certain classes of work, which in the past 
had been discouraged during the winter season, could with 
perfect safety and economy be undertaken throughout Canada.” 


Fair Wages 


In 1930, Parliament passed the Fair Wages and Eight-Hour 
Day Act. Until then, the fair wages policy of the Government 
had been administered under the Fair Wages Resolution of 
1900. This Resolution, however, related to wages only; the 
new Act added the provision that working hours for labour 
employed on public works of the Dominion must not 
exceed eight a day, except in special cases as the Governor in 
Council might otherwise provide, or in cases of emergency. 

At a conference of Dominion and provincial officials held 
in Ottawa in May 1938, the Canadian Association of Adminis- 





Training Facilities 


Expansion of technical and vocational training 
facilities continued at a high level during the fiscal year... 
When the year began, there were 376 projects already 
approved for federal sharing. The estimated total cost 
of these projects was about $333,000,000 and the 
| estimated federal share about $216,000,000. Upon 
completion these projects would provide 105,000 new 
student places. By year’s end the number of approved 
projects had reached 513. The estimated total cost had 
grown to nearly $508,000,000, the federal share to 
about $323,000,000 and the number of new student 
places to 138,000. Last year the federal contribution for 
construction completed and equipment delivered was 
about $18,000,000; this year’s contribution was almost 
$180,000,000, bringing the total contribution over the 
two years of the new Agreement to nearly $198,000,000. 

Annual report for the year ended March 31, 1963. 











trators of Labour Legislation was formed as a permanent organ- 
ization of federal and provincial government officers responsible 
for the administration and enforcement of labour laws in 
Canada. The Association was established to provide a medium 
for the exchange of information and to encourage co-operation 
among its members, and to promote uniformity of legislation 
and high standards of law enforcement and administration. 

At present, the membership of the Association, which meets 
annually, comprises the deputy ministers and other senior 
officers of the Department and the 10 provincial Departments 
of Labour. An officer of the Department is a permanent mem- 
ber of the executive board in the capacity of secretary-treasurer. 


Unemployment Insurance and NES 


World War I did not impose on the Department any impor- 
tant new responsibilities until near the end of the conflict. In 
May 1918, however, the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act received Royal Assent. 

This Act authorized the Minister of Labour ‘‘to aid and 
encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment 
offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 
to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of 
information between employment offices concerning the transfer 
of labour and other matters; to compile and distribute informa- 
tion received from employment offices and from other sources 
regarding prevailing conditions of employment.” 

The Act set aside the sum of $50,000 for the fiscal year 
1918-19, $100,000 for the year 1919-20, and $150,000 for each 
succeeding fiscal year, for distribution among the provinces 
in proportion to their expenditure for the maintenance of 
employment offices. Agreements under the Act between the 
Minister and the provincial governments were completed in 
several of the provinces before the end of the year, and a 
conference of the employment officials of the Department and 
the provincial governments was held in Ottawa in November. 

*‘Agreement was reached as to the measure of co-ordination 
necessary to enable the provincial systems of employment 
offices to function as units in a national employment service, 
and a standard system of forms and records was decided upon,” 
the Department’s annual report for 1918-19 said. 

“The regulations agreed upon were passed as an order in 
council . . . under date of December 17, 1918. The order in 
council makes provision for the establishment of a council, 
the Employment Service Council of Canada, to advise the 
Minister of Labour in the administration of the Act, and sets 
forth the duties of the Department of Labour, the provincial 
governments and the local employment offices, in the adminis- 
tration of the law. .. .”’ 

At the end of the 1924-25 fiscal year, there were 65 Employ- 
ment Service centres in Canada, the number having been 
reduced from 69 at the beginning of 1923-24, and there were 
278 employees, of whom 32 were federal Government, and 
246 provincial government employees. 

The work of administering the Employment Offices Co-ordi- 
nation Act was done by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department from the time the Act came into force in 1918 
until it was repealed by order in council on January 19, 1943 
under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission had begun, on August 1, 1941, 
to administer a national system of employment offices, and 
after that date the work of the Employment Service Branch 
was confined to winding up financial arrangements between the 
federal Government and the provinces under the old act. By 
September 1942, when the Commission was placed at the 
disposal of the Minister of Labour for the duration of the war, 
it had regional offices in five cities, district offices in four 
urban centres, and local offices in about 200 towns and cities. 
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In the annual report for the year ending March 31, 1914 an 
interim statement of a Royal Commission on Industrial 
Training and Technical Education said in part: 

Briefly, the Commission advises an annual appropriation 
by the Dominion Parliament for each year during the 
period of 10 years for the various aspects of industrial 
training and technical education, of the sum of $3,350,000, 
this amount to be distributed among the various provinces 
of Canada proportionately to population and subject to 
certain suggested requirements and conditions. Of the sum 
named, the Commission recommends that $350,000 should 
apply particularly to the development and furtherance of 
elementary education in relation to industrial training and 
technical education, the larger sum of $3,000,000 becoming 
a Dominion development fund to be applied more generally 
for the purposes of industrial training... . 

The Technical Education Act, the first federal legislation of 
its type, was passed in 1919, and toward the end of the year, a 
Director of Technical Education was appointed to the staff 
of the Department. The Act did not provide for any specific 
education or training; the type was determined by federal- 
provincial agreement. 

Under the Act, federal grants amounting in the aggregate to 
$10,000,000 were to be provided over a period of 10 years. This 
Act was extended four times for five-year periods to allow the 
provinces that had not used their full allotments to do so. The 
last time it was extended was in 1944, when Manitoba was the 
only province that had not used all the money it was entitled to. 


Youth Training Program 


In 1937, following recommendations of the National Em- 
ployment Commission, Parliament voted a sum of $1,000,000 
for the purpose of initiating training and development projects 
for unemployed young people. Under this program, in agree- 
ments with the provinces, the federal Government might pay 
50 per cent of the province’s expenditures, up to a maximum 
amount provided in each agreement. 

This Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program, which 
was carried on during the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 
under relief legislation then in force, was continued during 
1939-40 and the rest of the three-year period ending March 31, 
1942 under the Youth Training Act, 1939 passed by Parliament 
during the 1939 session. 

The Youth Training Act expired on March 31, 1942 and the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act was passed in August 
of the same year. This Act provided for the carrying-on of 
whatever types of training were needed for the war effort, and 
for the continuation of approved projects formerly in effect 
under the Youth Training Act, 1939. It also provided for 
various types of training that might be desirable in the postwar 
period. A Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Training 
Program was started in 1940-41. 

During the 1961-62 fiscal year and subsequent years there 
was a great expansion of facilities for technical and vocational 
training undertaken by the provinces in co-operation with the 
federal Government. This expansion was the result of the 
passing of the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act of 1961, under which the federal Government greatly 
increased the scale of its financial assistance to the provinces 
for the construction, expansion and equipping of vocational 
schools and technical institutes. Programs for the training of 
the unemployed and other training programs also developed 
rapidly after the passing of the new Act. 

This Act superseded the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act of 1942, and responsibility of administering it was given 
to the Technical and Vocational Training Branch, formerly 
the Canadian Vocational Training Branch. 
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The policy of the Dominion Government during the winter 
of 1925-26 in the matter of unemployment relief was set forth 
in an order in council issued in March 1926. The order stated 
the contention of the federal Government that such relief was 
primarily the responsibility, first of the local authorities and 
secondly of the province. But the federal Government indicated 
its willingness, in cases in which distress was caused by unem- 
ployment, and when the cost was beyond the capacity of the 
municipality, to co-operate with the local and _ provincial 
authorities in bearing a share of the cost of relief of the un- 
employed. 

Referring to a Dominion-Provincial conference held in 
Ottawa in November 1927, the 1927-28 annual report said, 
“The question of unemployment relief was dealt with briefly. 
With the possible exception of Manitoba, no speaker urged the 
granting of federal aid in this direction.” 

Under the impact of heavy unemployment, Parliament passed 
the Unemployment Relief Act, 1930 in September of that year. 
The administration of the Act was assigned to the Minister 
of Labour, and a new branch of the Department was organized 
for this purpose. The next year, another act, the Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act, 1931 was passed to supplement that 
passed in 1930; and this measure was also administered by the 
Department. 


The Relief Act 


The Relief Act, 1932 was, like the earlier two, administered 
by the Department. Relief Acts were passed again in 1933, 
1934 and 1935. 

The Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936 was 
described as ‘“‘An Act to assist in the relief of Unemployment, 
the promoting of Agricultural Settlement and Rehabilitation, 
and in the Development, Conservation and Improvement of 
certain natural and other resources.’ Besides providing financial 
help in the cost of relief work and for direct relief, its purpose 
was to help in placing families on the land, where it was supposed 
that they would be self-supporting. Subsidies were also paid 
to farmers to induce or enable them to employ single persons 
who were without work. 

A similar act, the Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1937 was directed toward relief of the unemployed 
and toward helping farmers in the drought areas and elsewhere. 
Acts of the same kind were repeated every year up to and 
including 1940. Relief legislation expired on March 31, 1941. 


World War Il and After 


“With the introduction of the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations, it became obvious that the Regulations 
tied in so closely with the work of public employment offices 
that the Department was faced with the alternatives of dupli- 
cating offices inaugurated under the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, or of utilizing those offices for the administra- 
tion of National Selective Service Civilian Regulations,” said 
the annual report for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1943. 

“Accordingly . . . with the approval of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, control of the officers and other staff 
of the ... Commission was placed at the disposal of the Minister 
of Labour for the duration of the war .. . to utilize for adminis- 
trative purposes the field organization of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to carry into effect National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations.’’ The UIC offices thus transferred 
temporarily to the Department were known as the Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. 

The Minister of Labour also became responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of the Re-instatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1942. This Act required employers of 
persons accepted for certain war services to reinstate such 
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persons in employment at discharge, as far as possible under 
conditions not less favourable than those that would have 
applied to them had they remained in their employment. 

With the expansion of the responsibilities of the Department 
of Labour resulting from the war and the necessary control of 
manpower, the Research and Statistics Branch extended its 
work. In addition to being responsible for the Occupational 
History Survey of the Armed Forces to ascertain the educational 
status, industrial experience and occupational preference of 
members of the forces, the Branch conducted, as of January 30, 
1943, the most complete survey of employment ever made in 
the Dominion of Canada. As a result of this survey, the distri- 
bution of Canada’s human resources was calculated with 
reasonable accuracy. 

The War Labour Boards, both national and regional, which 
were set up by order in council in October 1941, were part of 
the machinery for carrying out the Government’s wage stabiliza- 
tion policy. Although these boards were not under the adminis- 
tration of the Department, their operations were covered in 
the Department’s annual reports. In March 1942, National 
Registration with its records and personnel was transferred 
from the Department of National War Services to the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel was established 
under authority of an order in council in February 1941; and 
another order in council, passed in March 1942, facilitated the 
work of the Bureau by providing that scientific and technical 
personnel could not be employed otherwise than through, or 
with the approval of, the Minister of Labour. 

In January 1943, the Department set up an Information 
Division (later Branch) to prepare and issue press releases on 
the policies and activities of the Department, to conduct 
publicity campaigns and to supervise publication of official 
announcements. 

Another new activity of the Department was the fostering 
of labour-management production committees. In January 1944 
an order in council, sponsored jointly by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and the Department of Labour, created 
the Industrial Production Co-operation Board, which replaced 
the former Interdepartmental Committee on Labour-Manage- 
ment Committees. To assist the Board, an advisory committee 
was set up, on which employers and employees were equally 
represented. 

What was originally called the Dominion-Provincial (later 
Federal-Provincial) Farm Labour Program began in 1942 as 
a joint arrangement between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments to ensure an adequate supply of labour for agriculture 
and the allied industries of forestry and fishing. This program 
was operated under agreements from year to year with each 
of the provinces except Newfoundland, which never took part 
in it. A Dominion-Provincial (later called Federal-Provincial) 
Farm Labour Conference was held in December each year for 
many years. 

The Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Program was one of 
those transferred on January 1, 1966 to the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 


Demobilization 


The return of peace brought about a reduction in the work 
of the Department. Manpower controls under National 
Selective Service were mainly revoked or cancelled during the 
1945-46 fiscal year. Special stress was placed by the Department 
on the re-establishment of ex-service personnel and on the 
transfer of workers in war industries to peacetime industries 
and services. 

The chief functions of the Department in helping persons 
discharged from the armed forces included the administration 
of the Re-instatement in Civil Employment Act; the adminis- 
tration of special facilities within the National Employment 
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Service for the placement of ex-service personnel; and provision 
of vocational and pre-matriculation training for ex-service 
personnel, as distinct from university training. 

Between 175,000 and 190,000 men and women were dis- 
charged from the armed forces during the 1946-47 fiscal year. 
The Department of Labour helped veterans attending univer- 
sities to obtain summer employment, and co-operated with 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in placing older veterans 
in suitable employment. 

The details of administration of the Re-instatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1942 were performed by the staff of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and the National 
Employment Service, and re-instatement officers were stationed 
in regional offices and in many local offices of the Commission. 
Of the total number of persons discharged from the forces 
during the year, about 57,000 were re-instated in their pre- 
enlistment employment. 

By 1945, Department officials had been appointed in com- 
munities across the country to act as counsellors and to provide 
a rehabilitation service for all ex-members of the armed forces. 
The duties of the Canadian Vocational Training Branch were 
expanded to include rehabilitation vocational training for 
ex-Service persons. 

The provisions of the Re-instatement in Civil Employment 
Act were extended by the Veterans Benefit Acts of 1951 and 
1954. 

On January 1, 1966 the administration of this Act was 
transferred from the Department of Labour to the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 

Wage control, which was administered by the National War 
Labour Board and the Regional Boards, was terminated by 
order in council effective December 1, 1946. National registra- 
tion was discontinued from August 15, 1946. 


Re-establishment of Japanese 


Another of the responsibilities of the Department that 
continued for some time after the end of the war was the 
re-establishment of the Japanese who had been evacuated from 
“strategic” areas of British Columbia under orders in council 
in 1942. According to the annual report for 1946-47, the number 
of persons of Japanese origin in Canada decreased during the 
year from 24,177 to 20,645 as a result of the “‘voluntary”’ return 
of 3,964 of these persons to Japan. 

At the beginning of the 1946-47 fiscal year, 60 per cent of 
the Japanese were still in British Columbia, 20 per cent on the 
Prairies and 20 per cent in Eastern Canada. By March 31, N94 
only 32 per cent (6,618) were still in British Columbia, 28 per 
cent (5,796) on the Prairies, and 40 per cent (8,195) in Eastern 
Canada. With the movement east of the Rockies of approxim- 
ately 4,800 persons during 1946-47, the resettlement program 
was largely completed. 

From the beginning of the fiscal year 1948-49, the Depart- 
ment was made responsible for administering agreements 
entered into by the federal Government with each of the pro- 
vinces of British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba under the 
terms of which the federal Gayernnient agreed to reimburse the 
provinces for one half of the expenditures incurred by the pro- 
vinces in the period April 1, 1948 to March 31, 1950 in making 
necessary provisions for the welfare of persons of the Japa- 
nese race resident in the province who had been evacuated 
from the coastal area of British Columbia as a war emergency 
measure in the period 1941-42. 

On March 31, 1948 ‘‘all orders made under wartime emer- 
gency legislation giving authority for the exercise of controls 
over the: movement and placement of persons of the Japanese 
race in Canada” had been revoked. It was not until March Silks 
1951, however, that the field office of the Department in Van- 
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couver that administered the resettlement project was finally 
closed. 

On March 31, 1947 the regional offices of the Bureau of 
Technical Personnel were closed, and although the Bureau 
continued to be responsible for the national roster of scientific 
personnel and associated activities, it partly changed from 
being an operating, to being an advisory agency. 


Increasing Responsibilities 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service was estab- 
lished on May 15, 1947, as a section of the Industrial Relations 
Branch, to continue the work of promoting labour-management 
production committees formerly carried on by the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board, which had been created in 
January 1944, A committee was appointed to act in an advisory 
capacity to the Minister on matters concerning the Service. 

In the 1949-50 annual report, for the first time, there was a 
reference to the Legislation Branch, although the Department 
had published annual reports on Labour Legislation in Canada 
since 1915, and the annual reports of the Department had almost 
from the first mentioned the publication in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
of summaries and reports on Legislation in Canada. In 1915, 
and in 1920, 1928, 1937, and 1948 the annual report of labour 
legislation had taken the form of a consolidation of all labour 
laws on the Dominion and provincial statute books. 

During the 1950’s, the research work of the Department took 
on a new Significance, as research and operational programs 
became more closely inter-related. Originally developed to 
provide factual information for labour and management and 
as a basis for dispute settlement activities, the Department’s 
research work began to include basic studies designed to 
appraise the functioning and needs of the labour market in 
Canada and to point the way to new operational programs. 
In particular, the Department’s research work led to the formul- 
ation of what became known as an “‘active manpower policy”. 

During the 1950-51 fiscal year, the Department acquired 
new responsibilities when the administration of the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act of 1947, and the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act of 1946 was transferred to it from 
the Department of Transport. 

The Government Employees Compensation Act came into 
force on April 1, 1947, when the Government Employees 
Compensation Act of 1927 was repealed. It provided for 
compensation when employees of the Government were killed 
or injured or contracted industrial diseases in the performance 
of their duties. Its administration now came under the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Branch. 

This Branch also took over the work arising out of the admin- 
istration of the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act of 1946. 
The Act was, and is, administered by the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Board, of which the secretary was the Director, 
Government Employees Compensation Branch. 


Special Services Branch 


The Special Services Branch was formed in 1950 to handle the 
work of the Department in connection with farm labour 
requirements, Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements, 
placement of Polish immigrants, and forestry workers. 

In February 1951 the National Advisory Council on Man- 
power was established by order in council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour ‘“‘to consider various aspects of 
manpower questions, to advise on plans under review, and to 
Suggest plans which should be developed so as to make for the 
most efficient utilization in the national interest of the present 
and potential work force of Canada.” 

The Council was made up of representatives of labour, 
employers, agriculture, women’s organizations, the veterans 
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of Canada, and of a number of Government departments. 
The Clerk of the Privy Council and the Deputy Minister of 
Labour were joint chairmen. 

This Advisory Council was mentioned for the last time in the 
1953-54 annual report, and after that it fell into abeyance. Its 
last recorded meeting was in November 1953. 

The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations came into 
effect on March 22, 1951 by order in council passed under 
the Emergency Powers Act. These Regulations, amended from 
time to time, were administered by the Department through 
the National Employment Service. The Regulations were in- 
tended to ensure by means of a screening process that only 
persons who were trustworthy with regard to national security 
were allowed to sail on vessels plying the Great Lakes and the 
Upper St. Lawrence River. They were renewed in June 1954 
for a period of three years. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


For years it had become increasingly apparent that the 
great need in the field of civilian rehabilitation was co-ordina- 
tion of planning and effort, and on December 29, 1951 a 
National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons was established by order in council. In June 
1952 the Government appointed a National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation to head the Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, whose functions were to maintain close liaison with the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch, the National Employ- 
ment Service, and the Departments of National Health and 
Welfare and Veterans Affairs, to ensure that the contributions 
of each to the rehabilitation process are properly co-ordinated. 

The Women’s Bureau was established in 1954 and began to 
function in September of that year. Its purpose was twofold: 
first, to promote a wider understanding of the particular 
problens of women workers and of the employment of women; 
and second, to advance their opportunities in employment and 
enable them to make a more effective contribution to the labour 
force. 

The Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, which went into 
effect on July 1, 1953, prohibited discrimination in any em- 
ployment that came under federal jurdisdiction on the ground 
of race, religion, colour or national origin. The Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department was responsible for its 
administration. This responsibility has since been entrusted to 
a Fair Employment Practices Branch, set up earlier this year. 


Stimulation of Winter Employment 


A working committee, composed of officials of the Depart- 
ment and the Unemployment Insurance Commission, was set 
up in 1954 to explore ways of putting into effect the recommen- 
dations contained in a report on seasonal unemployment pre- 
sented to the National Advisory Committee on Manpower. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Winter Employment 
was constituted as a result of a Cabinet directive issued to all 
federal departments and agencies in July 1955. This committee 
was composed of senior officials of six departments and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, and Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. 
Its work was to promote winter employment through the ad- 
justment of government building, repair and maintenance 
programs. : 

The Special Services Branch provided the secretariat for the 
Winter Employment Working Committee and the Inter- 
departmental Committee. It was also active in promoting 
winter employment by encouraging provincial governments, 
municipalities and various non-governmental national organ- 
izations to carry out, during the winter, construction and other 
work that had generally been performed during other times 
of the year. 
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The encouragement of winter work and the administration 
of several government programs to provide incentives to this 
kind of work continued to be an important part of the responsi- 
bilities of the Branch until nearly all of this work was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Citizenship and Immigration in 
1966. 

The Female Employees Equal Pay Act came into force on 
October 1, 1956. The administration of the Act, which applied 
to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings 
and businesses coming within federal jurisdiction, became the 
responsibility of the Industrial Relations Branch, but has 
since been entrusted to the Labour Standards Branch. 

The Maritime Transportation Unions Trustees Act was 
passed in October 1963 and a board of three trustees appointed 
six days later. 

The trusteeship had been proposed in the report of the 
Norris Industrial Inquiry Commission on the Disruption of 
Shipping, made public in July 1963, as a means to establish 
law and order in an industry long plagued by strikes, labour 
violence and union rivalry that had at times approached a state 
of war. 

The Act was to expire on December 31, 1966, but was 
extended for another year. 


Labour (Standards) Code 


Just before the close of the fiscal year that ended on March 31, 
1965, the Canada Labour (Standards) Code received the Royal 
Assent, and a new Labour Standards Branch was carved from 
the Industrial Relations Branch to administer it. The Code 
established standards for hours of work, minimum wages, 
annual vacations with pay, and holidays with pay, in employ- 
ment within federal jurisdiction. The new branch also took 
over the administration of the Department’s fair wages policy 
on government contracts. 

Another new branch established during the same year was 
the Manpower Consultative Service, which was set up to 
develop and administer the Government’s program of Man- 
power Assessment Incentives. 

This program provided for financial assistance to industry 
and labour in carrying out programs of research at the plant 
level into the effects of industrial change, particularly techno- 
logical change, on the work force, and into the various ways 
and means by which manpower adjustments to such changes 
could be made in such a way as to minimize the displacement 
of labour. 

To emphasize the positive work of accident prevention in the 
Public Service, the Government Employees Compensation 
Branch, in the 1962-63 fiscal year, was renamed the Accident 
Prevention and Compensation Branch. 

In addition, the Branch became responsible for administering 
the Canada Labour (Safety) Code when it was passed at the 
end of 1966. The purpose of this law was to provide for safe 
working conditions for all employees in industries and under- 
takings under federal jurisdiction. 

The passage of the Canada Labour (Safety) Code completed 
the Canada Labour Code, which is a consolidation of five acts, 
the other enacted earlier: the Canada Labour (Standards) 
Code, the Canada Labour (Safety) Code, the Female Employees 
Equal Pay Act, the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, 
and the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

On January 1, 1966, as part of an extensive re-organization 
of federal government departments, the Department of Labour 
was divided, and a large part of its work and staff transferred 
to the Department of Citizenship and Immigration (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb. 1966, p. 2; May 1966, p. 214), which was itself 
re-organized and renamed the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. 

And where does the Department of Labour stand today ? 
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TODAY 


responsibilities to the new Department of Manpower and 

Immigration, the Canada Department of Labour was left 
free to concentrate on its more basic functions, both traditional 
and modern. It was able to place increased emphasis on the 
promotion of harmonious relations between workers and 
employers, on assisting in the resolution of differences between 
them, on setting and enforcing labour standards, and on 
encouraging industrial safety and fair employment practices. 

To fufil these responsibilities, the Department undertook a 
major structural re-organization, now nearing completion. 
In the re-organization, related functions were grouped in three 
arms, each directed by an Assistant Deputy Minister. 

Under the Assistant Deputy Minister for Labour Relations 
were placed four branches: Conciliation and Arbitration, 
Labour-Management Consultation, Employee Representation 
and Fair Employment Practices. 

Under the Director General of Research and Development 
were grouped five branches: Economics and Research, 
Legislation, International Labour Affairs, Special Services 
and Library Services. 

Under the Assistant Deputy Minister for Labour Standards 
and Benefits, four branches were placed: Labour Standards, 
Women’s Bureau, Industrial Pensions and Annuities, and 
Accident Prevention and Compensation. 


Aver: the transfer of its manpower-related programs and 


Positive Policy 


In the 18 months since the separation of its manpower 
programs, the Department has been directing its efforts to 
the development of a positive industrial relations policy. 
The objectives of the policy—to promote effective labour- 
management relations and to improve the standard of living 
of Canadians—are not new. What is new is the approach. 

Canada has had labour programs for many years, but these 
have not before been brought together into an over-all com- 
prehensive policy. As in other countries, the tendency has 
been to deal with particular problems as they arose. This 
rather hit-and-miss approach was adequate when labour and 
industrial problems were not as complex as they are today. 
It was encouraged by the way society, until quite recently, 
regarded social action programs. 

Canada’s attitude, and we were not alone in this, was that 
expenditure on such programs represented an absolute cost, 
that it reduced the money available for other investment. 
Support for social programs was provided largely on hu- 
manitarian grounds. 

But now society is coming to the realization that spending 
money to make people more effective as workers, consumers 
and citizens is a form of investment that will pay off. The new 
economic goals for Canada, defined in 1964 by the Economic 
Council of Canada, called attention to the need for a new and 
more active labour policy. The emphasis in the industrial 
relations policy that the Department is working toward will be 
on free collective bargaining in which the Government’s role 
would be to help make collective bargaining work more 
efficiently. 

The Department believes that a major objective of a positive 
industrial relations policy is to ensure that the end product 
of Canada’s industrial relations system conforms with generally 
accepted national goals. 


The Department is fully aware that Canada urgently needs 
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a more positive industrial relations policy. Events of 1966 
provide sufficient proof. And it is fully aware that collective 
action in the determination of wages and working conditions 
is being employed by an ever-larger proportion of the work 
force. 


Clearer Understanding 


Canada’s growing international commitments, and the 
expansion in the nation’s essential services, dictate that private 
collective decisions be based on a clearer understanding of 
the larger public issues and of the impact of such decisions 
on national objectives. 

Believing that compulsion as a means of resolving industrial 
problems is not the only alternative to free collective bargain- 
ing, the Department is putting its greatest effort into the task 
of making collective bargaining work. 

The Department realizes that research must precede the 
adoption of any constructive program of action. Therefore, 
it is mobilizing its research resources for an examination of 
the industrial relations system, seeking answers to such 
questions as: Why do the parties to collective bargaining 
behave the way they do? What are the factors that change 
their behaviour from time to time? What factors produce 
conflict, and what factors and conditions lead to peaceful 
industrial relations? What is the cost of, and the benefits 
that can be expected from promoting industrial safety, and 
maintaining and promoting minimum wage provisions? The 
Department is also seeking answers to questions related to 
the internal workings of the free collective bargaining system, 
and to the impact on the system of external factors such as 
technological change. 

The Department will, of course, continue to carry out 
economic studies and research into the nature of the labour- 
management relationship, the functions of wages, the response 
to technological change and the way in which our industrial 
relations system contributes to the attainment of economic 
and social goals. Work done in this Branch is supplemented 
by the Labour Department-University Research Program, 
which provides funds on a modest scale for research workers 
in universities. 

The Department has other programs in the planning stage, 
among them training programs for mediators and arbitrators 
in labour disputes and for administrators of labour legislation. 


Joint Consultation 


One of the Department’s long-standing programs that 
is receiving increased attention and emphasis is the encourage- 
ment of labour-management consultation. The Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service last year was transformed 
into the Labour-Management Consultation Branch and its 
personnel considerably augmented. The Branch is encouraging 
unions and management to settle some of their mutual prob- 
lems through continuing labour-management consultation 
apart from the periodic negotiations. 

The Department believes that regular meetings of employer 
and employee representatives to discuss such things as future 
changes and their effect on the plant and its workers stand a 
better chance of attaining mutually satisfactory answers to 
problems before they reach crisis proportions, and a better 
chance of holding off conflict. 

And because the Department believes that at a time when 
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Canada cannot afford not to use the skills of all its citizens, 
it is steadily increasing its efforts to combat discrimination in 
employment on the grounds of race, colour, religion or 
national origin. A Fair Employment Practices Branch was 
established early this year to conduct the strengthened anti- 
discrimination campaign. 

Now that the Government has appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, the Department’s Women’s 
Bureau, which was established to bring about a wider under- 
standing of the role of women in the labour force, will be 
increasingly called upon for information about women workers. 

Although the act has yet to be proclaimed, the Department 
is already making preparations to encourage and promote 


safety in industries under federal jurisdiction, a responsibility 
put on it at the end of 1966 by the Canada Labour (Safety) 
Code. The Department is now busy drafting regulations to 
cover safety practices in the wide variety of industries under 
federal jurisdiction. 

It is also strengthening its contacts with other countries 
by increasing the number of Labour Counsellors abroad, and 
through its continued participation in the ILO, OECD and 
other international bodies. 

That is the posture held by the Canada Department of 
Labour mid-way through Centennial Year. What does the 
future likely hold for it? What’s in store for the Department 
tomorrow ? 


TOMORROW 


has already entered a period of rapid change. In such a 

period, experience of things past is of little help in predicting 
things to come. But officials of the Department have accepted 
the LABOUR GAZETTE’S invitation to cast their eyes ahead, even 
to prophesy what the Canada Department of Labour could 
conceivably be like and what its functions could become in 
the future. 

Naturally, changes in the structure, make-up and activities 
of a government department normally result from changes in 
legislation. The Department’s major piece of legislation, the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, is likely 
to be closely reviewed by the Task Force on Industrial Relations 
headed by Dean H. D. Woods of McGill University. 


(Urs ae and with it the Canada Department of Labour, 


Services Sector 


As the proportion of the labour force employed in the 
services sector increases (it has been estimated that by the 
year 2000 Canada’s service industries will provide work for 
about two-thirds of the labour force), it is entirely within 
the realm of possibility that the impact of disputes in essential 
services will intensify. And because the public is highly sensitive 
to such disputes, it is likely to demand more effective procedures 
for their settlement. In industries that may be said to possess 
a high degree of public interest—industries in which wage 
settlements might run counter to the public interest—more 
sophisticated machinery may have to be developed to assist 
the collective bargaining process, or a modified form of 
collective bargaining may have to be considered. 

Could it be that what will emerge for use in such disputes 
will be the creation of several choices of action that the Govern- 
ment could take—in other words, an arsenal of alternatives ? 
There are those who theorize that the presence of such an 
arsenal, because it keeps the disputing parties in doubt as to 
what action the Government intends to take, would spur them 
to reach agreement. 

Because an ever-larger part of the work force is turning to 
collective action in the determination of wages and working 
conditions, collective bargaining will assume greater im- 
portance. There was a time when the Department of Labour 
could watch collective bargaining activities with some measure 
of detachment; but it will no longer be able to do so when 
more and more of the country’s workers are resorting to the 
collective approach to wage determination. 

And if the Government holds to the belief that its role in 
labour disputes should be only to assist the parties in reaching 
settlements, then enlarged corps of conciliators and arbitrators 
will be needed. The Department of Labour of the future, one 
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can speculate, may operate training programs or schools with 
the object of producing a highly qualified and competent staff 
of conciliators. 

But could it be, as the Presidents of Canada’s two major 
employer organizations have said in the messages they prepared 
for this special Centennial section (see p. 427), that the con- 
dition of perpetual opposition in which labour and management 
have traditionally existed is fast disappearing? Is it unlikely 
that a country that has declared war on poverty, and has 
already won a few opening skirmishes, will be unable to 
come up with a plan to eliminate labour-management strife? 


‘‘The one factor that comes through to us from our 1966 
experience,” the Minister of Labour said at the end of April 
in an address to a convention in Ottawa, “is that the funda- 
mental attitudes of labour and management in their approach 
to and use of the collective bargaining machinery must change. 
While the initiative is still theirs to take, labour and manage- 
ment must develop an acceptable system of effective, periodic 
consultation during the course of their agreements, and they 
must do this soon.” 


The two opposing parties themselves will likely find that 
they will have to work closely together as they face up to the 
fact that a worker will likely change his occupation—with 
the consequent need for retraining—as many as ten times 
during his working life. In addition, as the workload becomes 
lighter and working hours shorter, labour and management 
will have to engage in joint consultation in order to plan for 
employees’ leisure hours. Labour-management consultation 
was held to be essential in the early 1940s to meet wartime 
needs. Is there not justification to predict that by the 1990s it 
will have become universally accepted to meet the needs of a 
country in a period of continual change? 


Industrial Safety Program 


Now that the passage of the Canada Labour (Safety) Code 
has placed on the Department the responsibility for ad- 
ministering a comprehensive industrial safety program, it 
is certain that, within the next few years, all places of em- 
ployment within federal jurisdiction will be subject to regulation 
in the interest of the safety and health of the worker. Can it 
be contemplated that the standards and practices likely to 
develop under the Safety Code will be given uniform application 
throughout the country? An efficient accident prevention pro- 
gram conducted from coast to coast in Canada would make a 
positive contribution to substantial reductions in manpower 
losses from on-the-job accidents, and to real savings in the 
money costs resulting from such accidents. 
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It is possible, even likely, that employees of industries 
within federal jurisdiction, who are not protected under 
provincial workmen’s compensation law, will be covered 
at some future time by a system along the lines of that now 
relating to merchant seamen. It is also conceivable that a 
uniform system will be introduced to apply to all employees 
of federal agencies regardless of the province in which they 
may be employed. This would achieve uniformity in monetary 
benefits, as well as more consistency in general administration 
and other related services. 

Social security measures are proliferating. Is it probable that 
within the next several years there will be some integration of 
a number of these now-separate measures, including work- 
men’s compensation? If this comes to pass, there will be a 
reconstruction of the present workmen’s compensation 
system, which has served Canada very well for more than 
50 years, but which is now beginning to be directly affected 
by other legislation that provides income benefits in cases of 
disability or death. 

As the introduction of technological change and automation 
spreads throughout Canadian industry, some disruption of 
employment will occur, and some workers will be displaced. 
In order to make the period between a worker’s displacement 
and his ultimate reaping of the benefits of technological 
change as painless as possible, programs similar to the Tran- 
sitional Assistance Benefit Program could conceivably be 
instituted. 

The Department’s programs gain strength from an under- 
standing of the way similar problems are dealt with in other 
countries. The international activities of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour are certain to continue to garner such knowl- 
edge. But the Department’s international activities will no 
doubt increasingly be devoted to helping countries in the 
less-developed regions of the world. In not too many years, 
one can envisage the exchange of international experience 
through computer storage and closed circuit television, and 
through labour counsellors’ reporting by visual telephone and 


recording equipment in contrast to the old-fashioned and 
laborious writing of despatches. 

The Department’s own survey work will undoubtedly be 
improved by the transfer of survey operations to computers, 
The future may indeed produce survey and computer operations 
and communications efficient enough to enable workers to 
pursue high-paying jobs on the basis of instant information; a 
smoothly functioning labour market depends, among other 
things, on the availability of swift and accurate information 
on job opportunities and on wage rates and other conditions 
of employment. 

Computer systems are likely to find a place also in the 
Canada Department of Labour Library. Such systems are 
already in service in many larger libraries for bibliographic and 
circulation purposes, and have proved their worth. 

The Canada Department of Labour pioneered in portable 
pensions; the Canadian Government annuities that it handles 
may not be surrendered, unless the annuity is a very small one. 
Because the Department would not underwrite a pension 
plan unless it met the Department’s standards of vesting, it 
pioneered, too, in encouraging vesting of employer money 
in the employees. In the future the Department can see con- 
siderable expansion in pension plans for small businesses. 
The effect of the Canada Pension Plan will likely be to stimulate 
interest in pensions and the desire to add privately a ‘“‘second 
deck”’ of coverage so that the worker’s total retirement income 
will preserve his standard of living. 

It is unlikely that Canadians will consider the labour stand- 
ards now established by federal legislation to be exhaustive. 
The needs of a developing economy and society will undoubt- 
edly bring about a need for more benefits, and higher minimum 
benefits for employees than are now provided. The Department 
intends to remain abreast of legislative developments in other 
jurisdictions, and sensitive to the needs of employees and 
employers for changes in existing standards. The Department 
will continue to bring up-to-date thinking to the solution of 
any problem that may confront it. 





EPILOGUE 





stands out: continuity. Throughout the 67 years of its exist- 

ence, the Department has continued to face much the same 
problems. It has varied its methods of dealing with them; but 
the variation has been mainly in emphasis, intensity and scale. 
Fundamentally, there has been little real change. 

One of the main concerns of the Department from the first 
has been how to deal with industrial disputes that affect the 
public interest. The very act by which the Department was 
established was called the Conciliation Act. The Railway 
Labour Disputes Act of 1903 and the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1907 were attempts to deal with the 
difficult problem of leaving employers and employees free to 
settle the conditions on which they would agree to work 
together, while at the same time protecting the public from 
becoming the victim of that freedom. That this problem is as 
much alive as ever has been made abundantly clear by the 
events of the past few years. 

The Royal Commission on Industrial Relations of 1919 


|: this review of the Department of Labour, one factor 
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was set up with the object of finding ways of encouraging 
labour and management to co-operate to their mutual advan- 
tage, and this aim is still being pursued by the Department. 

Even what may be regarded as a modern development, the 
attention that is now given to the place of women in the labour 
force, has its roots in the past. It was Mackenzie King’s 
solicitude for the women working under sweatshop conditions 
making goods for the Post Office that led to the establishment 
of the Department. 

The campaign that the Department carried on in recent 
years to stimulate winter employment is not an entirely new 
idea either. Remember that a conference was held in Ottawa 
in 1924 “‘for the purpose of devising means for the regulari- 
zation of industrial employment, having regard particularly 
to building and other out-of-door work during the winter 
season.”” 

The Department’s story is another illustration of the truth 
of the saying that the more things change the more they are 
the same: labour problems are always with us. 
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| Remember... 


Ronald Hooper 


Former Editor, LABOUR GAZETTE 


The following reminiscence is by Ronald Hooper, who 
was Editor of the LABoUR GAZETTE from 1917 to 1923. 
Now 82, Mr. Hooper is living in Richmond, B.C. 


When I was appointed editor of the LABoUR GAZETTE in 
1917 the Minister made quite a point of telling me that my 
three predecessors were making important contributions to 
Canadian industrial life. They were W. L. Mackenzie King, 
R. H. Coats and Bryce M. Stewart. This put me on my mettle. 

Mr. King, as is well known, founded the GAZETTE and 
was its first editor. He left it to become the first deputy minister 
of the newly created Department of Labour. Mr. Coats then 
took over and carried on until he was appointed chief of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Bryce Stewart, in addition to editing the GAZETTE, was 
also the guiding spirit in creating and setting up what was 
then known as the Dominion-Provincial Employment Service. 
He left the GAZETTE to take charge of this service. Later he 
retired from the government service and went to the United 
States. When World War II broke out, Mr. King, then Prime 
Minister, brought him back to Canada to head the Labour 
Department as its deputy minister. 

When I took over the LABOUR GAZETTE, the nature and 
style had been clearly defined, as were the general monthly 
articles and the format. My general instructions were to keep 
it that way. The staff consisted of W. W. Edgar, J. H. McGee 
and two typist-stenographers. We wrote articles of general 
industrial interest; but the statistical articles, dealing with 
such subjects as wage rates and the cost of living, were sup- 
plied by workers in these special fields. Our responsibility 
was to edit the accompanying script and to see that the findings 
contained no obvious errors. For example, any noticeable 
variation in figures from one month to the next had to be 
inquired into. 

We introduced one new feature: a monthly record of fatal 
industrial accidents and their causes. We also recorded 
non-fatal accidents serious enough to require action by the 
several provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. We also 
watched newspaper reports. Having learned that the Gazette’s 
monthly article, ‘“‘Legal Decisions Affecting Labour,” was 
appreciated by both management and labour, we extended this 
as well as we could; but in those days, judicial decisions on 
such matters were not very plentiful. 

In connection with our work on an annual index of all 
articles and items appearing in the GAZETTE, an amusing thing 
happened. The young lady assigned to this task had to learn 
by experience. Looking over some of her copy, I noticed under 
the name of a certain judge the words “His great mind.” 
Without any intention of casting reflections on the learned 
judge I looked up the page indicated. I found an item quoting 
verbatim a legal decision in which the judge had said that he 
had ‘“‘a great mind” to commit a witness for contempt of court. 

When I left the Labour Department in 1923 to join the 
editorial staff of the Winnipeg Tribune, I found the experience 
and general knowledge gained while on the staff of the LABOUR 
GazetTe of real value when writing editorial and special 
articles on industrial matters. 
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—Centennial Commission Photo by Malak, Ottawa 


The Confederation Train, a mobile history of Canada’s first 
100 years, is scheduled to visit every major city. 





—Centennial Commission Photo by Malak, Ottawa 


This is a typical interior of the railway cars that carried 
Canadians across the country in the 1880s. 
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Canada Department of Labour 





CHRONOLOGY 





1900—Conciliation Act created Department of Labour. 

1900—Administration of Fair Wages Resolution of (March) 
1900 turned over to the Department on its organization. 

1900—Department of Labour Library established. 

1900—LaBour GaAzeTTE first published in September. 

1903—Railway Labour Disputes Act enacted; administration 
placed under Minister of Labour. 

1906—Conciliation and Labour Act enacted, consolidating 
Railway Labour Disputes Act and Conciliation Act. 

1907—Industrial Disputes Investigation Act enacted. 

1909—Labour Department Act created separate Labour 
portfolio. 

1910—Combines Investigation Act passed; administration 
placed under Minister of Labour. 

1911—Labour Statistics Branch established. 

1911—First edition of Labour Organizations in Canada publish- 
ed (1967 edition will be number 56). 

1915—First annual report on Labour Legislation in Canada 
issued. 

1918—Employment Offices Co-ordination Act passed; Em- 
ployment Service Branch formed to administer it. 

1919—First International Labour Conference, Washington 
D.C. Canadian delegation was “‘one of the most complete 
representations.” 

1919—Combines and Fair Prices Act repealed Combines 
Investigation Act. 

1919—National Industrial Conference held in Ottawa after 
issue of Report of Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 

1919—Technical Education Act enacted; Director of Technical 
Education named to the Department. 

1921—First of the annual reports on wage rates and hours of 
labour published. 

1922—Administration of the Government Annuities Act (1908) 
transferred to the Minister of Labour from the Postmaster 
General; Annuities Branch established. 

1923—New Combines Investigation Act enacted and placed 
under the Minister of Labour. 

1927—Administration of the Old Age Pension Act placed 
under the Minister of Labour. 

1927—Labour Intelligence Branch formed. 

1930—Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act enacted. 

1930—Unemployment Relief Act passed; administration 
assigned to the Minister of Labour. 

1931—Unemployment and Farm Relief Act passed; ad- 
ministration given to the Minister of Labour. 

1932, 1933, 1934, 1935—Relief Acts passed. 
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1935—Administration of Old Age Pensions Act transferred 
to Department of Finance. 

1936—Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act passed. 

1937, 1938, 1939, 1940—Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Acts passed. 

1938—Formation of Canadian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation. 

1939—Y outh Training Act passed. 

1940—Unemployment Insurance Act passed; Unemployment 
Insurance Commission takes over the Employment Offices 
in 1941; Employment Services Branch closed. 

1941—Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel established. 

1942—Industrial Relations Branch formed. 

1942—Vocational Training Co-ordination Act passed; Ca- 
nadian Vocational Training Branch formed; Youth Train- 
ing Act of 1939 expired. 

1942—Control of Unemployment Insurance Offices transferred 
temporarily to Minister of Labour to handle the ad- 
ministration of National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations. 

1942—Re-instatement in Civilian Employment Act made the 
responsibility of the Minister of Labour. 

1942—Research and Statistics Branch formed. 

1942—Labour Intelligence Branch disbanded. 

1942—National Registration transferred from the Department 
of National War Services to the Department of Labour. 

1942—Legislation Branch formed. 

1943—Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program began. 

1943—Information Branch formed. 

1944—Industrial Production Co-operation Board established. 

1945—National Selective Service Manpower Controls revoked 
September 17, control of men in agriculture ended 
November 15. 

1946—Wage Controls terminated December 1, 1946; National 
Registration ended August 15. 

1946—International Labour Organization Branch formed. 

1946—Polish veterans arrive in Canada for placement on 
farms, and first of ‘displaced persons” resettled in 
Canada. 

1947—National Selective Service Civilian Regulations revoked 
March 31. 

1947—Regional Offices of the Bureau of Technical Personnel 
closed March 31. 

1947—Labour-Management Co-operation Service established 
May 15, 1947. 

1947—Department’s Office in Vancouver, administering the 
settlement of Japanese, closed. 
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1948—Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
enacted; Canada Labour Relations Board established by 
the Act. 

1948—Control of the Movement of Japanese in Canada 
revoked March 31. 

1949—Economics and Research Branch superseded Research 
and Statistics Branch. 

1950—Government Employees’ Compensation Act and Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Compensation Act transferred to the 
Department. 

1950—Special Services Branch formed. 

1950—Department inaugurated plan to assist women to come 
from United Kingdom for employment in domestic 
service in Canada. 

1951—National Advisory Council on Manpower established 
February 1951. 

1951—Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations issued, 
effective March 22, 1951. 

1951—National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons established December 29, 1951. 

1952—National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation 
appointed; Civilian Rehabilitation Branch formed. 

1953—Canada Fair Employment Practices Act came into effect 
July 1; 1953. 

1954—Women’s Bureau established. 

1954—Special Services Branch given responsibility for program 
to stimulate winter employment. 

1955-56—Interdepartmental Committee on Winter Employ- 
ment constituted. 

1956—‘‘Do It Now—Why Wait for Spring” campaign or- 
ganized. 

1956-57—Female Employees’ Equal Pay Act came into effect 
October 1, 1956. 

1957—Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations expired. 

1958—Annual Vacations Act enacted. 

1958—Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program launched. 

1959—Department of Labour hostel at St. Paul L’Ermite for 
newly arrived immigrants closed December 31. Similar 
hostel at Ajax, Ont., closed in 1953. 
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—Centennial Commission Photo by Malak, Ottawa 


Ten canoes will mark Canada’s 100th birthday with a 100-day, cross-country race from British Columbia to Expo 67, Montreal. 


1961—Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act 
superseded Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 

1962—Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons’ Act 
came into effect April 1, 1962. 

1963—Maritime Transportation Unions Trustees Act passed. 

1963—Winter House Building Incentive Program and Sup- 
plementary Federal Government Winter Construction 
Program introduced. 

1963— Government Employees’ Compensation Branch renamed 
Accident Prevention and Compensation Branch. 

1964—Labour Standards Branch formed, August 1964. 

1964—Manpower Consultative Service formed. 

1964—Information Branch and Labour Gazette Branch 
merged to form Information and Labour Gazette Branch. 

1965—Canada Labour (Standards) Code passed (to take 
effect July 1, 1966). 

1965—Transitional Assistance Benefit Program introduced. 

1966—Manpower programs of the Department transferred to 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration to 
become nucleus of Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration (January 1, 1966). 

1966—Canada Labour (Safety) Code passed. 

1966—Task Force on Labour Relations set up. 

1966—Labour-Management Co-operation Service became 
Labour-Management Consultation Branch. 

1966—Department of Labour Library became Library Services 
Branch. 

1966—Annuities Branch renamed Industrial Pensions and 
Annuities Branch. 

1967—Information and Labour Gazette Branch renamed 
Public Relations and Information Services Branch. 

1967—Fair Employment Practices Branch established to 
assume responsibility from Industrial Relations Branch 
for administration of Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 

1967—Creation of Conciliation and Arbitration Branch and 
Employee Representation Branch from the Industrial 
Relations Branch. 
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100 Years of Labour Organization 


A survey of the growth of the Canadian labour movement in the past century. 


From modest beginnings, membership has expanded until today 


it is close to 1,750,000. About one in every four members of the 


labour force, and about one in every three non-agricultural paid 


workers belongs to the movement. 


agricultural, and concentrations of population and in- 

dustry were few, labour organization extended little 
beyond local units, despite the fact that a few labour unions 
were in existence in Canada as early as the 1820s. Today, the 
locals number more than 7,600, and most of their unions are 
affiliated with one of the two central labour congresses—the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the larger, and the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions, which operates almost exclusively 
in Quebec. 

Union membership is nearing 134 million and is widely 
dispersed industrially, occupationally and geographically. 
About one in every four members of the labour force and, 
about one in every three non-agricultural paid workers belongs 
to the union movement. 

A unique feature of the Canadian labour movement is its 
international character; the growth of the union movement 
in this country has been greatly influenced by events and 
developments in the United States. Although there have been 
several attempts in the past 100 years to “nationalize” the 
labour movement in Canada, only that part in the CNTU, 
a few national unions in the CLC, and a few independent 
unions have no international connection. 


Asie: ago, when the Canadian economy was largely 


International Unionism 


International unionism in this country began in the decade 
preceding Confederation, when unions operating in the U.S. 
began to form locals in Upper Canada. Not until 1873, after 
Confederation, was an attempt made to form a national 
federation of unions. In that year, 30 local unions in Ontario 
formed the Canadian Labour Union. The CLU held conven- 
tions for several successive years, but the organization failed 
to thrive. But a Canadian Assembly organized in 1881 by the 
Knights of Labour, which had been established in the U.S. 
in 1869, was able to claim a membership of 16,000 by the end 
of the 1880s; the Knights organized workers regardless of 
trade or occupation. At a convention, the second, of trade 
unions and Knights of Labour Assemblies in 1886, the Domi- 
nion Trades and Labour Congress was founded. In 1893 this 
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became the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, a body 
that existed under that name for the next 63 years. 

Just after the turn of the century, international unions in the 
TLC that were affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor in the U.S. gained control of the Congress, amended 
the Constitution to eliminate “‘dual unionism,” and brought 
about the expulsion in 1902 of the District Trade Assemblies 
of the Knights of Labour, together with a number of purely 
Canadian unions. The expelled unions joined with others to 
form the National Trades and Labour Congress, which, in 
1908, became the Canadian Federation of Labour, a direct 
forerunner of the Canadian Congress of Labour, second 
partner to the merger that produced the CLC. In the same 
year, a group of Canadian railway unionists, dissatisfied with 
the treatment they were receiving from their international 
union, organized the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. 


One Big Union 


Another separation from the mainstream of organized 
labour occurred in 1919 when a group objecting to the em- 
phasis on craft unionism in the TLC, and advocating more 
direct action in preference to legislative submissions, formed 
the One Big Union. This union group sought to organize by 
industry rather than by trade. It gained prominence after the 
Winnipeg General Strike of 1919, at which time it claimed a 
membership of 41,500. But it soon began to decline, and at 
the time of its entry into the Canadian Labour Congress in 
1956 had only 6,000 members. 

In 1927, dissidents from the Canadian Federation of Labour 
joined with the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and the now-shrunken One Big Union to form the All-Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. The ACCL objective was the 
achievement of the complete independence of the Canadian 
labour movement. But the Depression arrived soon after the 
birth of the ACCL. Its membership went into a decline, as 
did that of the TLC, and union membership did not pick up 
again until after 1935. 

In that year, the Wagner Act was passed in the United 
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States. The Act protected labour’s right to join unions and to 
bargain with employers; and six leading industrial unions 
in the AFL formed the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization to organize workers in mass production industries. 
In Canada, agitation grew for legislation similar to the Wagner 
Act, and unions belonging to the Committee for Industrial 
Organization lent assistance to Canadian organizing efforts. 
On the grounds that they were fostering dual unionism, in 
1936 the AFL suspended, and the following year expelled the 
unions forming the Committee. They then set up a new central 
organization, the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The 
TLC avoided a similar split in its ranks until 1939, when its 
executive came to the conclusion that it could no longer ignore 
the dual unionism advocated by the CIO unions; the Canadian 
branches of the CIO unions were expelled from the TLC. 

The All-Canadian Congress of Labour, its strength weakened 
after the general decline in union membership during the 
Depression, and after the defection in 1936 of a group of unions 
who left to form a new Canadian Federation of Labour, saw 
new hope for its policy of industrial unionism. It joined with 
the CIO unions in 1940 to form the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 


Labour Unity 


In the early 1950s, sentiment favouring labour unity grew in 
both the TLC and the CCL, and at a joint convention in 
Toronto in April 1956, the two organizations merged to form 
the Canadian Labour Congress. The merger convention was 
the largest-ever labour gathering in Canada to that time 
(L.G. 1956, p. 634) with 1,619 delegates representing 1,380 
organizations and more than one million members. The con- 
vention invited the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour to join the merged federation, but the invitation has 
never been accepted. 

The CCCL, a forerunner of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions, Canada’s other central labour organization, 





had its beginning in a lockout of boot and shoe workers in 
Quebec City in 1900; all 22 members of a recently organized 
employers’ association had locked out their workers after 
employees of one member had gone on strike. The award of the 
Archbishop of Quebec, appointed to arbitrate the dispute, 
was in accordance with the directives contained in Pope 
Leo XIII’s 1891 encyclical, Rerum Novarum. One of the 
principles set forth in the encyclical was that the Church must 
give moral guidance to workers in their attempts to gain 
economic improvements, and the Archbishop recommended, 
and the unions accepted the appointment of chaplains. 

But not until 1912 was a purely Catholic union set up, among 
pulp and paper workers. Soon others followed, and in 1918, 
these syndicats united under the name National Central 
Trades Council. Conventions were held in 1918, 1919 and 
1920. At the 1921 convention in Hull, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour was formed. The CCCL 
was organized mainly on craft lines, but in some cases, as 
among asbestos and clothing workers, organization was 
along industrial lines. 

After World War II, the CCCL shared in organized labour’s 
membership gains, and at the same time underwent significant 
changes in policy and viewpoint. For a time in the late 1950s 
it appeared that merger with the CLC might take place. But 
it has not yet come to pass. At its 1960 convention the CCCL 
changed its name to Confederation of National Trade Unions, 
and adopted a new statement of principles that contained no 
allusion to the social doctrine of the Church—merely a reference 
to adherence to “Christian principles’ (L.G. 1960, p. 1264). 

In this year of Canada’s Centennial, about 85 per cent of all 
union members in Canada are in unions affiliated with one of 
the two central labour organizations; the CLC has about 74 
per cent, the CNTU about 11 per cent. Of the remaining 
members, about 1 per cent are in unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO only, about 7 per cent in unaffiliated international 
unions, and about 7 per cent in unaffiliated national unions 
and independent local organizations. 


—Centennial Commission Photo by Malak, Ottawa 


The Centennial Caravan carries the message of Canada's first 100 years into the remotest corners of the country. 
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100 Years of Labour Legislation 


Legislation prescribing minimum labour standards in Canada has been 


enacted almost from the start of our 100-year history. It ranges from the Trade 


Unions Act of 1872 to the Canada Labour Code, which was completed 


with the passing of the Canada Labour (Safety) Code in December 1966. 


collective bargaining functions in Canada and of the 

legislation prescribing minimum labour standards has been 
under way almost from the beginning of the nation’s 100-year 
history. It began with the Trade Unions Act of 1872, the law 
that bestowed legality upon trade unions. 

This Act, which declared that unions were not to be regarded 
as criminal conspiracies subject to prosecution on the ground 
that they were in restraint of trade, gave unions the freedom 
to develop and pursue their goals. And this led to the enactment 
of further legislation, so that today the employer-employee 
relationship in most employment in Canada is carried on 
under a large body of labour laws that has been growing up 
over many years. This article is the story of that growth. 

Labour Relations Acts (1) guarantee both workers and 
employers freedom of association and the right to organize; 
(2) provide for the certification of a trade union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of an appropriate bargaining unit of em- 
ployees of an employer; and (3) make it mandatory on both 
the employer and the union to negotiate with the object of 
reaching a collective agreement. The Acts provide also for 
government intervention when negotiations break down, 
and prohibit strikes or lockouts until the conciliation pro- 
cedure is completed. Strikes or lockouts are forbidden also 
during the life of a collective agreement, the administration 
of which is left to the parties themselves. 


Te development of the legislative framework within which 


The Conciliation Act 


Government intervention in industrial disputes dates from 
the Conciliation Act of 1900, the law that provided for a 
federal Department of Labour and for publication of the 
LABOUR GAzETTE. This Act made government conciliation 
services available to the parties to a dispute. Compulsory 
conciliation was introduced in 1907, with the passage of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (L.G. 1907, DaaULOs: 
1147). It was this Act that introduced the prohibition of both 
strikes and lJockouts until the legal requirements regarding 
conciliation had been complied with. The I.D.I. Act, which 
provided for the appointment of a conciliation board in 
labour disputes, applied at first to mines, transport, com- 
munication and public utilities, but a court decision later 
restricted its scope. With the aim of bringing the force of 
public opinion to bear on the settlement of the dispute, reports 
of conciliation boards were made public. This Act, and pro- 
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vincial laws embodying similar principles, regulated the 
settlement of industrial disputes until World War II. 

During the war, a milestone in Canadian labour relations 
legislation was reached: the enactment by the federal Govern- 
ment of P.C. 1003, the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
This legislation, which was influenced by the Wagner Act 
(National Labor Relations Act) (L.G. 1935, p. 343, 605) in the 
United States, guaranteed workers the right to organize, 
provided for compulsory collective bargaining, and set up a 
Labour Relations Board to determine questions of union 
recognition. Under wartime emergency powers, P.C. 1003 
was made applicable in all provinces. After the war, when the 
provinces resumed their normal jurisdiction in labour matters, 
new legislation was enacted, by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, that embodied with certain modifications the 
national labour policy established during the war. 


Protection of Workers 


Laws designed to protect workers against the hazards of 
their working environment had their beginning 17 years after 
Confederation. In 1884 Ontario, and in 1885 Quebec enacted 
factory Acts; five other provinces passed similar laws before 
1910. These laws not only fixed age limits for child workers, 
and reduced working hours of women and children, but also 
provided other safeguards for the health and safety of all 
workers in the factory. Modernized and expanded, these 
laws now cover many aspects of employee safety. In some 
provinces, general industrial safety laws have replaced the 
factory Acts, and most provinces now have special legislation 
to promote safe working conditions in the construction in- 
dustry. Other legislation provides for inspection by specialized 
staffs of boiler, elevator, electrical, gas and oil and other 
types of mechanical installations. 

Workers in most industries are protected against loss of 
earnings resulting from employment injury by workmen’s 
compensation laws, which had their origin in Ontario in 1915, 
when that province enacted a law based on the report of a 
special commissioner, Sir William Meredith (L.G. 1965, 
p. 124). The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act introduced 
several new principles. An injured workman’s right to bring 
an action for damages against his employer was taken away; 
in return, he was made eligible for compensation, regardless 
of his own or his employer’s negligence. Employers, instead 
of being personally liable for payment of compensation, were 
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brought under a scheme of compulsory mutual insurance in a 
Government-operated Accident Fund. Under this scheme, all 
compensation costs were to be borne by employers collectively, 
and claims were to be removed from the courts and decided 
by a largely autonomous Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The Act was widely copied. The new system gradually 
spread throughout Canada and is now in effect in all provinces, 
the last to adopt it being Prince Edward Island, in 1949, and 
Newfoundland, in 1951. 

Under workmen’s compensation laws, to be entitled to 
benefits a workman must be employed in an industry covered 
by the Act at the time of the injury, although in some ju- 
risdictions compensation is not payable for injuries lasting 
less than a specified number of days—the “‘waiting period” — 
and a worker may be disqualified if the injury is due to his own 
misconduct. Medical benefits are provided without limitation, 
regardless of a waiting period. Benefits for disability are based 
on 75 per cent of earnings, subject to an annual ceiling. Where 
disability is permanent, a life pension is paid, irrespective of 
future earnings; and where death results, fixed monthly 
payments are made to dependants. 


Labour Standards 


Most Canadian workers are subject to minimum standards 
of wages, hours, annual vacations and public holidays. 

The process of setting minimum wage rates for workers of 
both sexes has covered a span of close to 50 years. Provincial 
regulation of minimum wages dates from the years after 
World War I. In response to a demand fot protection of 
women workers against exploitation, minimum wage laws 
had been enacted by six provinces by 1920. Minimum rates 
for men, although established in British Columbia in 1925, 
were not fixed in most provinces until the 1930s, and in Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, not until the mid-1960s. 

Federal responsibility to regulate working conditions in 
certain industries was clarified only after World War II, and 
the Canada Labour (Standards) Code, enacted in 1965, set 
the first minimum wage rate for workers in federal industries. 

Workers under federal jurisdiction are entitled by law to a 
minimum rate of $1.25 an hour. Under provincial minimum 
wage laws, rates have reached or are approaching $1 an hour 
in most provinces. 


Working Hours 


Although there are many exceptions, working hours in 
Canada are now commonly limited to eight in a day and 40, 
44 or 48 in a week; or, if limits are not imposed, payment at 
an overtime rate must be made for work beyond specified 
daily and weekly hours. 

The first Hours of Work Act in Canada was passed in British 
Columbia in 1923; it was modelled on an International Labour 
Convention, and restricted hours of male as well as female 
workers. Alberta followed in 1936 and other provinces in the 
1940s. Quebec instituted its system of regulating wages and 
hours through the extension of collective agreements, under 
the Collective Agreement Act, in 1934. 

Annual vacation legislation in Canada was first enacted in 
Ontario in 1944. Within the next three years, five other prov- 
inces followed suit; and in the 1950s, the New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and federal legislation was enacted. A two- 
week vacation is the usual standard set by law, but three 
provinces require a one-week vacation, and Saskatchewan 
provides for a three-week vacation after five years of service. 

Legislation requiring the observance of paid public holidays 
was first enacted in Saskatchewan in 1947. An increasing 
number of provinces now have similar legislation. Under the 
federal law, the Canada Labour (Standards) Code, employers 
must give their employees eight paid holidays a year and, 
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with some exceptions, must pay a premium rate to an employee 
required to work ona holiday. 

Canadian laws guaranteeing workers equality of opportunity 
and treatment in employment, without discrimination on 
account of race, colour, religion or national origin, had their 
beginning in the Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act of 
1951. Similar laws are now in effect in most jurisdictions. 

In recent years, the grounds on which discrimination is 
prohibited have been extended. Quebec defines “‘discrimina- 
tion’? to include any distinction based on sex, and Ontario 
and British Columbia forbid discrimination against older work- 
ers solely on grounds of age. Equal pay laws in nine juris- 
dictions prohibit discrimination solely on the basis of sex, in 
the wage rates paid. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, passed in 1940 after a 
constitutional amendment gave Parliament jurisdiction in this 
field, established a compulsory contributory unemployment 
insurance program, which came into effect in 1941. The pro- 
gram now covers about four fifths of all non-agricultural 
workers in Canada; and on April | this year, coverage was 
extended to paid workers in agriculture and horticulture. 

The program is financed by equal contributions from 
employers and employees, the amount depending on the 
weekly wages of the employees, plus a contribution from the 
federal Government. To obtain benefits, an unemployed 
worker must have made contributions for the required number 
of weeks, and must show that he is available for and capable 
of work but enable to obtain it. Benefits, which vary with the 
earnings of the insured person, are payable for a period related 
to the length of the person’s contribution record, up to a 
maximum of one year. 

To administer the program, the Act provided for the ap- 
pointment of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
public employment offices, which had functioned under a 
joint federal-provincial arrangement since 1918, were replaced 
by a national employment service operated by the Commission. 
On April 1, 1965 the National Employment Service was 
transferred to the Canada Department of Labour, and on 
January 1, 1966 to the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration (now the Department of Manpower and Immigration), 
where it became the Canada Manpower Division. 


Latest Developments 


The development of labour legislation in Canada continues. 
Another law for the protection of the worker was enacted 
as recently as the end of December 1966, when Parliament 
passed the Canada Labour (Safety) Code. The passage of this 
act completed the Canada Labour Code, comprising the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, the Female Employees Equal Pay Act, 
and the Canada Labour (Safety) Code. 

And labour organizations, in their annual submissions to 
both federal and provincial governments, continue to press 
for changes in labour legislation and in its administration. 
In addition to improvement of the minimums set in the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, the change most strenuously 
sought is a curb on the use of injunctions in labour disputes. 
~ The whole subject of labour disputes is currently being 
studied by two government-appointed bodies, the federal 
Task Force on Labour Relations, established last September 
in the wake of the rail strike in August (L.G., Nov. 1966, 
p. 631), and the Ontario Royal Commission Inquiry into 
Labour Disputes (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 709). 

At the end of the nation’s first 100 years, that’s the status of 
labour legislation in Canada. 
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List No. 220 


Publications Received In 


By the Library Staff 


Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. 


Annual Reports 


1. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
Annual Report for the Year ending June 30, 1966. Halifax, 
1966. Pp. 26. 


2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Year ended December 31, 1966. [Victoria ? 
£907). Pp. 123. 

3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ACCI- 
DENT PREVENTION AND COMPENSATION BRANCH. 
Fourteenth Annual Statistical Report of Claims for Work 
Injuries of Federal Public Service Employees for the Fiscal 
Year ending March 31, 1966. Ottawa, 1966. Pp. 20. 


4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONO- 
MICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage Rates, Salaries 
and Hours of Labour..Annual Report No. 48, October 1965. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 400. 


Text in English and French. 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONO- 
MICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Working Conditions in 
Canadian Industry, 1965. Report No. 9. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1966. Pp. 179. 


Text in English and French. 


6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. LEGISLA- 
TION BRANCH. Labour Standards in Canada concerning 
Child Labour, Minimum Wages, Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
Hours of Work, Weekly Rest-Day, Holidays, Fair Employment 
Practices, Notice of Termination of Employment and Work- 
men’s Compensation. December 1965. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
£966] Pp. 73. 


7. CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION. Nineteenth 
Report, June 15, 1966, submitted under the Provisions of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission Act, 1947. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1966. Pp. 33. 


English and French text, the latter reversed with separate 
title page. 
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8. GREAT BRITAIN. SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL. Report, Dec. 1965/March 1966. London, HMSO, 
1966. Pp. [19]. 


9. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Azaual 
Report, 1966. Winnipeg [1967 ?] Pp. 96. 


10. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 
Annual Report for Year ending March 31st., 1966. [Fredericton 
1966 ?] Pp. 92. 


11. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1966. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 70. 


12. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Forty- 
seventh Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 
1966. Toronto, 1967. Pp. 68. 


13. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Twenty-Second Annual Report for the Twelve Months ended 
March 31, 1966. [Regina, 1966] Pp. 120. 


14. U.S. NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD. Thirty- 
Second Annual Report, including the Report of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 
1966. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 94. 


15. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1963- (LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON). Economic Report of the President transmitted to the 
Congress, January 1967; together with the Annual Report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 314. 


Automation 


16. EUROPEAN CONFERENCE ON THE MANPOWER 
ASPECTS OF AUTOMATION AND TECHNICAL 
CHANGE, ZURICH, 1966. Manpower Aspects of Automation 
and Technical Change: European Conference, Zurich, Ist-4th 
February 1966. [Final Report] Paris, OECD, Manpower and 
Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs Division, 1966. 
Pp. 138. Supplement to the Final Report. Paris, OECD, 1966. 
Pp. 439. 


“The present . . . conference . . . follows upon a North 
American regional conference held in Washington D.C. in 


35) 


December 1964 on ‘The Requirements of Automated Jobs’. 


The Final Report of the Conference presents a summary 
report, remarks by Government, university and management 
representatives, and conclusions of the conference. The Supple- 
ment contains papers presented at the conference. The con- 
ference ‘‘centred upon the degree of penetration of automation 
and new technical innovations and then upon their effects on 
the content and location of jobs, and finally upon preparation 
for work life and retraining for adults.” 
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17. HEILBRONER, ROBERT LOUIS. Automation in the 
Perspective of Long-Term Technological Change. Washington, 
Dept. of Labor, Manpower Administration, 1966. Pp. 38. 


‘‘Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
DC., December 16, 1965. 


18. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Techno- 
logical Trends in Major American Industries. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp. 269. 


“This bulletin] extends and updates the report, Technolo- 
gical Trends in 36 Major American Industries, which was 
issued in 1964 for the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy. 


‘“Major industries are covered in 40 separate reports... 
Each industry report deals with three broad aspects of change: 
outlook for technology and markets; manpower trends and 
outlook; and some issues and examples of formal and informal 
measures that are being used in the industry to ease the intro- 
duction of technological change.”’ 


Economic Conditions 


19. EASTMAN, HARRY CLAUDE MacCOLL. The Eco- 
nomic Council’s Third Annual Review, An Evaluation. Montreal, 
Private Planning Association of Canada, Canadian Trade 
Committee, 1967. Pp. 32. 


20. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
CANADIAN OFFICE. Business Outlook in Canada, 1967, a 
Forum Report. Montreal, 1966. Pp. 80. 

The forum’s fourth annual session on the Canadian business 
outlook held in Montreal on October 21, 1966. 

Partial contents: United States economy. Capital spending. 
Government sector. Consumers’ income and expenditure. 
Balance of international payments. Capital markets and 
monetary policy. Economic developments overseas. 

The following seven Economic Surveys were prepared and 
issued by the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in Paris in 1966. 


21. Economic Surveys: Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union. 
October 1966. Pp. [41]. 


Reviews the economy of Belgium and Luxembourg in 1965 
and examines the economic trends in 1966. 

22. Economic Surveys: Iceland. December 1966. Pp. 41. 

Reviews current trends in the economy and economic 
problems, and considers longer-term trends and problems. 

23. Economic Surveys: Netherlands. July 1966. Pp. 54. 

Contents: The wage increases of 1964 and 1965. Develop- 
ments in 1964 and 1965. Early developments in 1966, prospects 
and policy problems. 

24. Economic Surveys: Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
Slavia. August 1966. Pp. 43. 

Explains economic reforms introduced in Yugoslavia in 1965 
and discusses short-term economic trends in 1965 and 1966. 

25. Economic Surveys: Switzerland. December 1966. Pp. 37. 

Examines recent economic trends and policies in Switzerland. 

26. Economic Surveys: United Kingdom. July 1966. Pp. 37. 

This survey reviews the background to the present economic 


difficulties, the current situation, the longer-term problem, and 
policy conclusions. 


27. Economic Surveys: United States. December 1966. Pp. 47. 
Examines economic conditions and the balance of payments 
situation. 
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Industrial Relations 


28. BAITSELL, JOHN M. Airline Industrial Relations, 
Pilots and Flight Engineers. Boston, Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1966. Pp. 398. 


A study of the industrial relations system of the Air Line 
Pilots’ Association, the Flight Engineers’ International Asso- 
ciation, and the United States scheduled airline companies. 
There is background information about the characteristics, 
history, and determinants of this industrial relations system; 
analyses of certain areas: compensation, scheduling, pensions, 
and work assignments; and ramifications of flight crew 
grievance handling and contract negotiating processes. 


29. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. Towards Bet- 
ter Communications Between Labour and Management. Feb- 
ruary 1967. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 12. 


‘‘This statement . . . sets out a number of principles which 
the Council believes should be accepted by both parties in 
order to achieve better labour-management relations in 
Canada.” 


English and French, the latter inverted and with special 
title page. 


30. LABOUR - MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
GUELPH, ONT., 1966. Labour-Management Conference, 
Guelph, Ontario, Saturday, October 22, 1966. Conference 
Theme: ‘Preparation for Automation.’ Ottawa, Labour-Man- 
agement Consultation Branch, Canada Department of Labour, 
1967. One volume (various pagings). 


Conference sponsored by Canada Department of Labour 
{and others]. Three topics were discussed at this conference: 
automation and training, automation and social aspects, and 
automation and planning. 


31. MORRIS, JAMES OLIVER. Elites, Intellectuals, and 
Consensus: a Study of the Social Question and the Industrial 
Relations System in Chile. Ithaca, N.Y., New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
1966. Pp. 292. 


A study of the development of the legal industrial relations 
system in Chile from 1900 to 1938. 


International Labour Organization 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Labour In- 
spection on Plantations. Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1966, Pp. 61. 


At head of title: Report 3. International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Committee on Work on Plantations. Fifth session, 
Geneva, 1966. 


33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Practical 
Measures to promote Good Labour-Management Relations on 
Plantations, with Particular Reference to: (a) Recruitment and 
Engagement of Workers; (b) Joint Consultation; and (c) Grie- 
vance Procedures. Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1966. 
Pp. 165. 


At head of title: Report 2. International Labour Organisa- 
tion. Committee on Work on Plantations. Fifth session, 
Geneva, 1966. 


Labour Organization 


34. CRISPO, JOHN H. G. International Unionism: A 
Study in Canadian-American Relations. Toronto, McGraw- 
Hill, 1967. Pps327: 


‘The research (for this book) was initiated and financed by 
the Canadian-American Committee. . .”’ 
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Contents: Introduction. Explaining the presence of inter- 
national unionism in Canada. The Canadian membership 
within international unions. Relations between the central 
federations of labour in Canada and the United States. The 
unity and structure of the Canadian labour movement. Col- 
lective bargaining policies and practices in Canada. Policies 
and practices outside the area of collective bargaining. The 
flow of funds and benefits across the border. Employer and 
government attitudes towards international unionism. Sum- 
mary and conclusion. 


35. CRISPO, JOHN H. G. The Role of International 
Unionism in Canada. Toronto, Canadian-American Committee, 
£967. Pp.59. 


‘“A more complete treatment of the subject has just been 
published in book form (/nternational Unionism: A Study in 
Canadian-American Relations. Toronto, McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 1967).” 


36. SCOTTON, CLIFFORD ARNOLD. Canadian Labour 
and Politics: A Short History of the Development of the Canadian 
Labour Movement and its Relationship to and Influence on the 
Canadian Political Scene. |Ottawa, Canadian Labour Congress, 
1967 ?]. 

Traces the history of the participation of labour in Canadian 
politics from the 1870s up to the present, including an account 
of the formation of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion and the New Democratic Party. 


Labour Supply 


37. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Manpower Policy and Pro- 
grammes in Canada. Paris, 1966. Pp. 160. 


The examiners appointed by OECD to consider manpower 
and social problems, programs and policies in Canada were 
Professor Brinley Thomas, University of Wales, Cardiff; 
Mr. Marcel Graeve, Ministere du Travail, France; and Mr. 
Raymond D. Larson, Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training, U.S. Dept. of Labour. 


Contents: Pt. 1. Conclusions of the OECD Manpower 
and Social Policy. Pt. 2. Report by the Canadian Authorities. 
Pt. 3. Report by the [OECD] Examiners. Pt. 4. Replies by the 
Canadian Authorities to the Examiners’ Questions. 


38. PRINCETON MANPOWER SYMPOSIUM, PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY. 2d, 1966. Critical Issues in Employment 
Policy; A Report of the Princeton Manpower Symposium, May 
12-13, 1966. Edited by Frederick H. Harbison [and] Joseph D. 
Mooney. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, 1966. Pp. viii, 
162. 

‘*A joint project of the Industrial Relations Section, Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International Affairs [and] The 
Princeton University Conference.” 


Partial Contents: Theory and measurement of labor short- 
ages. Manpower policy, poverty and the state of the economy. 
The wage-price issue and the guideposts. Jobs for the hard-to- 
employ in private enterprise. Teen-age labor problems and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. Coordination among federal 
manpower programs. 


Labouring Classes 


39. BELING, WILLARD A. Modernization and African 
Labor; A Tunisian Case Study. New York, Praeger, 1965. 
PpA2s9: 

‘« the author selected the Tunisian [labour] movement 
as a case study to examine the relative roles that ideology and 
nationalism play in the international relations of African 
labor.” The Tunisian labour movement was a pioneer in 
Africa. 
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40. BIRCH, CECIL MACKINTOSH. The Impact of 
Layoff and Recall at Ford-Windsor; An Examination of the 
Effect on Employees of the Ford Foundry and Engine Plants of 
the Reorganization of Production Facilities arising from the 
Canada—United States Automotive Trade Agreement, by 
C. M. Birch and J. B. Gertz. Toronto, Ontario Economic 
Council, 1966. Pp. 37. 


‘“A report of the Ontario Economic Council.’’ This study 
describes the series of events connected with the layoff and 
recall of 1,302 workers at Ford Motor Company, arising from 
the reorganization of the engine and foundry plants in Windsor, 
Ontario, in June and August 1965. Information is given about 
the experience of the men after they were laid off. 


41. CURTIS, CLARENCE HONEYWELL. The Develop- 
ment and Enforcement of the Collective Agreement. Kingston, 
Ont., Industrial Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 1966. 
Pp. 13: 


Contents: The development of the collective bargaining 
agreement. The collective agreement at common law. The 
collective agreement under statute law. The alternatives to 
arbitration. Labour arbitrations in the courts. Conclusion. 


42. JAPAN INSTITUTE OF LABOUR. Japan’s Labour 
Siatsties, Lokyo, 1967. Pp. 178: 


43. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Report 
of a Study on the Labour Injunction in Ontario. A. W. R. 
Carrothers, editor and director of the study; E. E. Palmer, 
deputy director of the study. [Toronto, 1966] 2 volumes 
(769 p.) 

Contents: v. 1. The Labour Injunction in Ontario: Proce- 
dures and Practice [by] Horace Krever. The Labour Injunction 
in Ontario: Juridical Data, 1958-1966. [by] E. E. Palmer. 
Industrial Conflict in Ontario: 1958-1965 [by] Research 
Branch, Ontario Department of Labour. v. 2. Labour News, 
September 1965 to September 1966 [by] M. T. Mollison. 
Strike Law and the Labour Injunction: the British Experience: 
1850-1966 [by] K. W. Wedderburn. Restraints on Trade Union 
Activity in Australia [by] H. J. Glasbeek. Labor Injunction 
in the United States [by] Benjamin Aaron. 


44. PAKISTAN. LAWS, STATUTES, ETC. Labour Laws 
in East Pakistan (enacted in 1965). Karachi, Bureau of Labour 
Publications, 1966. Pp. 122. 

45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Private 
Pension Plan Benefits. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 104. 

‘“A private pension plan, as defined for this study, is a plan 
established by an employer, union, or both, that provides a 
cash income for life for qualified retired workers.” 

Information in the report is based on a study of nearly 
16,000 plans. 

46. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, AUTOMATION 
AND TRAINING. Oak Glen—a Training Camp for Un- 
employed Youth. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 69. 


‘‘The monograph relies heavily on excerpts from a detailed 
report prepared by the Stanford Research Institute for the 
Office of Manpower Policy Evaluation and Research in the 
Department of Labor’s Manpower Administration.” 


Describes and evaluates a training camp for unemployed 
young men near Riverside, California. Examines the ex- 
perience of trainees after they left the camp to determine their 
success in getting jobs. The camp prepared young men 16 to 
21 years of age for jobs as forestry trainees and for occupa- 
tions related to camp operations, such as cooks and laundry 
workers. Educational courses were available. The course 
lasted six months but could be extended to one year. 

47. VAID, KANWAL, N. Contract Labour in Manufacturing 
Industries; A Report and An Analysis. New Delhi, Shriram 
Center Press, 19005 Fp, 03: 
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A survey of prevailing contract labour practices in the sugar, 
textile, and engineering industries in India. 


48. WISCONSIN. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS RESEARCH INSTITUTE. State Labor and Social 
Legislation: A Symposium in Honor of Elizabeth Brandeis 
Raushenbush, May 20, 1966. Madison, cl966. Pp. 112. 


The symposium was sponsored by the Department of 
Economics and the Industrial Relations Research Institute of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


The Industrial Relations Research Institute and the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the University of Wisconsin sponsored 
this symposium to honour Professor Elizabeth Brandeis 
Raushenbush who retired after serving more than 40 years as a 
faculty member in the Department of Economics. Some of the 
topics discussed in the symposium were State Unemployment 
Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation, and Labour Legislation. 


Management 


49. ADELL, BERNARD L. Employer ‘‘Free Speech’’ in 
the United States and Canada. Kingston, Ont., Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 1966. Pp. 38. “‘Reprinted 
from the Alberta Law Review [1965].”’ 


50. DYER, FREDERICK CHARLES. Bureaucracy vs. 
Creativity, by Frederick C. Dyer and John M. Dyer. Coral 
Gables, University of Miami Press, 1965. Pp. 153. 


Contents: Who speaks for leadership ? Customer-centered 
vs. bureaucrat-centered organizations. What the experts say 
about bureaucratic people. Custodial leadership vs. creative 
leadership. What experts say about creativity and creative 
people. The chain of command: golden thread or anchor 
cable? Déformation professionelle: organized busy-ness vs. 
disorganized creativity. Four rules for minimizing the dilemma 
between bureaucracy and creativity. A look to the future. 
Institutionalizing our good intentions: recommendations. 


Prices 


51. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Prices, Wages, 
and Incomes Policies in Industrialised Market Economies, by 
H. A. Turner and H. Zoetewey. Geneva, 1966. Pp. 172. 


Contents: Wages and economic stability. Effects of inflation. 
Causes of inflation and the fixing of prices and wages. Some 
mechanics of inflations. Wage policy—methods and institutions. 
Criteria of wage adjustment in national wage policy. Some 
problems of national wage policy. Policy for non-wage incomes. 
Steps towards stability—improving wage systems. 


52. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. WORKING PARTY ON 
COSTS OF PRODUCTION AND PRICES. Policies for 
Prices, Profits and Other Non-Wage Incomes; a Report on 
Price Guidance and Control, Incomes Policy for Profits and 
Other Non-Wage Incomes. Prepared for the Economic 
Policy Committee. Paris, OECD, 1964. Pp. 78. 


At head of title: Second Report on Policies for Price 
Stability. 


Describes and assesses “‘recent developments in govern- 
mental thinking about incomes policy and its application to 
profits and other non-wage incomes.”’ 


Wages And Hours 


53. SWEDISH TRADE UNION CONFEDERATION. 
Collective Wage Negotiations, 1964 and 1965. Stockholm, 
1965. Pp. [24]. 
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54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Salaries 
for Selected Occupations in Services for the Blind. January | 
1966. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 38. 


Miscellaneous 


55. ALLAN, JOHN RICHARD, Ed. /. Altering the Tax 
Structure to Promote Economic Growth, 2: The Fiscal Perform- 
ance of Indirect Taxation. 3. Some Aspects of a Value-Added 
Tax for Canada. 4. Le jeu étatisé au Québec? 5. Revenue 
Productivity of the Real Property Tax (Ontario). Edited by 
John R. Allan and Irving J. Goffman. Toronto, Canadian Tax 
Foundation, cl1966. Pp. 161. Queen’s University. Papers in 
taxation and public finance, no. 3. 


56. BRY, GERHARD. The Average Workweek as an 
Economic Indicator. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1959; Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1966. 
Ppvits. 

‘‘Reprinted with the permission of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research.”’ 


57. FONER, PHILIP SHELDON. The Case of Joe Hill. 
[Ist.ed.] New York, International Publishers [1966, c1965] 
eto, 27/- 

Joe Hill, an organizer for the Industrial Workers of the 
World as well as a songwriter and poet, was arrested in January, 
1914 and charged with the murder of a Salt Lake City grocer 
and his son. He was tried, convicted and subsequently executed 
by firing squad in November 1915. The author, a labour 
historian, tells the story of Joe Hill, his trial, the defence 
campaign, and his execution, and outlines his reasons for 
believing that Joe Hill was framed. 


58. KRUPP, SHERMAN ROY, Ed. The Structure of 
Economic Science: Essays on Methodology. Englewood Cliff, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1966. Pp. vi, 282. 


Contains 16 previously unpublished essays which are divided 
into four parts: Pt. 1. Theory and Dispute in Economics; 
Pt. 2. Mathematics and Observation in Economics; Pt. 3. The 
Boundaries of Economic Theory; Pt. 4. Value Premises in 
Economics. 

59. REGIONAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. Papers, the 
Philadelphia Meeting, November, 1965. Volume 17, 1966. 
Edited by Morgan D. Thomas. PhiJadelphia, Wharton School, — 
University of Pennsylvania, 1966. Pp. 224. 


60. ROBBINS, LIONEL CHARLES. The University in the 
Modern World, and Other Papers on Higher Education. London, 
Macmillan; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1966. Pp. xiii, 157. 


61. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. COMMERCE CLUB. 
The Commerce Journal, 1967. [Toronto, 1967] Pp. 59. ‘‘Centen- 
nial issue.” 


Partial Contents: Labour Relations—Problems and Pros- 
pects, by A. Kruger. Market Research and Marketing Deci- 
sions, by N. Squirrell. Recent Developments in the Economic 
Organization of the Soviet Union. by Ian M. Drummond. 
Annual Reports and Meetings, by C. A. Ashley. The Outlook 
of the Commerce Student, by H. M. Cassidy. Adjustment 
Assistance, by V. W. Bladen. The Economist in Government, 
by H. I. Macdonald. 


62. US. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
Starting and Managing a Small Retail Drugstore, by Lloyd 
Gladwell. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 103. 


Intended for the druggist planning to buy his own business, 
this booklet provides information about buying an established 
business or setting up a brand new store, where to locate, 
store planning and budget, whether or not to have a soda 
fountain, the prescription department, problems involved in 
stock, staff training and supervision, financial problems and 
handling sales. 
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A—Labour Force 




















TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended April 22, 1967 
British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
000’s 
Ee Bele ABOWRIE OR CE ecscse ra erect 7,490 605 2,143 2,787 1,216 739 
VEC Tene ree re ern Re rece seco ores resets 5,198 428 1,499 1,902 854 515 
NVA OV ROVE Ol sts anne one not eeRe eCNRUE HSU REE EER EEE 2,292 177 644 885 362 224 
AL ORV ATS wane eee es enn ets sete eats WN 67 208 240 126 71 
DO ZDARY CATS eae ee ee eae ete as Perea ce aaa 1,049 100 855 347 159 88 
PSSA Ay CATS meee ere ete one se ea oeieret os aes hes 3,233 233 939 1,235 507 319 
AS OA BY CALLS pee MOR ee ne eee acts D279 189 583 877 389 241 
GoBy CaliSha 1 AO Velemewn ereee serra Cees eats e er iaee DA) 16 58 88 35 20 
EINE EE © NeTs Detter tee ye reer ete terns. chaeteeree cates YM DS 545 POW 2,687 1,183 698 
IM FEST socesstacbas tos dates bed Ronee ee one cage Ose RENE Race a eee 4,904 B75 1,391 1,828 827 483 
AB SAOISWVETAY, i 8s oot Sb Bd oe nee ta eat oo cee oie een ear crreareece 2,221 170 621 859 356 215 
INGE RURS or co ecendemepernconcensteteenctae a eae ea ore 504 24 107 132 ONG 24 
TNI@ Me AASA LOTUS. ocosesocsadoacoosssnccncoancentesineaoncps60050 6,621 Spal 1,905 DS) 966 674 
PATI. OLK CLS meen mete ee cd tena ieee anese 6,103 472 1,732 2,385 902 612 
TRAWETi a siecle oe tere ee ete ae ee Rem Ey nS ope 4,075 320 1,178 1,583 576 418 
VO 111 C11 eee ere a Re me nent scee Nerueuee tye 2,028 152 554 802 326 194 
ROSEN IIS © VEE) poem ee ee Le ee acca neces cee 365 60 131 100 33 41 
INV 1 ae ee art eee BONO, tee eee oe 294 53 108 74 27 32 
VV OuILT © Th eee sore ed Becta cee nee nee Means 71 3} 23 26 * z 
PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE............ 6,300 700 1,838 2,104 1,045 613 
INVA irae eee ene OR See cae e asses 1,637 219 464 510 288 156 
VV IET NC 1 eames Speen ore lec tei ca ees eRe es neo oad 4,663 481 1,374 1,594 TM 457 
*Less than 10,000. SourcE: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended April 22, 1967 




















20-64 years 
14-19 65 Years 
Years Men Women and Over 
All All 
Total Persons Married Other Married Other Persons 
000’s 
POPULATION 14 YEARS 
OF AGE AND OVER"................ 13,790 2,284 3,942 1,048 4,006 1,045 1,465 
VABOURS EFORCE. 7,490 Wil2 3,767 862 1,186 746 ANT 
EM ployed feces ee cease UNOS 648 3,609 TAF 1,161 723 207 
Unemployedaens- one 365 64 158 85 25 23 10 
NOT IN LABOUR FORCE................ 6,300 eS 72 175 186 2,820 299 1,248 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
1967—A prill 225 ee eee 54.3 Bile 95.6 82.3 29.6 TAL 14.8 
Marche: 3 = sseeeerenn nee 54.5 Sl 7/ 95.5 81.9 30.2 71.6 14.7 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE{t 
1967—=—A pril 225: Byes ee eee, 4.9 9.0 4.2 9.9 Peal 3.1 4.6 
March. (8.4... ee 55 10.0 4.7 10.5 Das 2.8 5.6 








*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
}The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. {The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended April 22, 1967 








April March April 
1967 1967 1966 
(000’s) 

TOTAL UNEMPLOYED .\....... coe ee ee ee a 365 400 298 
On'temporary layott up to S0rdayss eee eee 31 38 24 
Without worksand secking- work <4...) 334 362 274 
SEEKING: 

Full-time work. oe een ee eee 320 345 263 
Part-time work 05 ..3.0.:5 the cide i ee ee 14 17 11 
Under 1 month.......cesc.0: ibe oe eee 93 91 71 
PSF PROTUDS 1 on. cco secttrixenectd Geta eee 121 159 95 
4-6 months ......:.aissielics Aes. n es ee ee ee 85 81 1) 
Morenthancoumonths 2... cent ee 35 31 33 





Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


Dr 


Monthly Totals 








Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing — cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income bs 
$ Millions 

HG 2—— Mota. .sceesces seen ees Sow 5,699 1,909 300 3 Ou 378 2,881 6,080 843 20233 
15 63— Total y.:....c:.ccse0..000-=2 Si? 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964——Total....c....cccccceenceeee 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 37358 7,248 926 23,433 
BOGS LOAN sc teccsect ec eonseeee 678 URE 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1966— TV otal...cc.1.. 03.00 .0c0ee- WY 8,090 DEN} 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
1966—January..................-- 60.2 632.8 vX0 DUS 158.5 38.2 8222 708.1 97.3 D259 
ECbruah yams =e 60.6 644.7 193.8 30.5 164.0 38.3 323711 Tle 97.6 2,279.6 
Mic emer eee = 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 Sle 326.9 (PRY) 98.0 2,300.9 

Apri ieee: (ces. 58.3 657.4 200.0 25.6 181.8 38.1 3392 740.5 98.8 Dolev 

Maye tesntensssctierts 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 39.5 3376 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 

JUNC eee ee 63.2 683.7 217 Bey 220.1 41.2 346.6 770.6 100.8 2,496.3 

ATUL Vetere ener eee 59.2 673.0 220.0 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 734.7 100.7 2,482.9 

NUL SUS Ueeeer eet teete 62.0 691.4 201.6 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 PSO 101.2 2,514.5 
Septemlochs === 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 235.8 41.9 350.3 789.0 102.2 DSR: 
Octobepee 62.8 703.6 2292 40.0 241.8 42.6 3573 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 

IN ONCInO Chr 63.3 700.4 223i 392 220.6 42.5 365.7 787.9 102.5 2,563.8 
WDecenl beim a: 63.9 681.1 Dilan 32.3 179.2 43.6 370.6 792.5 101.7 2,496.1 

OG 7=—Jatanyiewss ces 64.3 682.7 226.2 323 188.2 43.0 B5Ve2 790.7 108.0 2,506.0 





Seasonally Adjusted* 








AO G2=— Ola ee ook eoscayce 559 5,699 1,909 300 iS Sy) 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
63 L Ota seen Ae. eee SP 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
HOGA Ota ere eae 600 6,582 DM IAS, 343 Laxey 421 3355 7,248 926 23,433 
HOGS —— Olah ee esc e ces 678 262: 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
NOGO—— Otal.-. 0g tea UM 8,090 SS 410 2,448 486 A2S 9,056 203 29,328 
1966—January.................... 60.8 644.4 204.6 32.0 186.7 39.3 8297 718.6 98.6 DSP 
ne DRU Anya eet nese 60.9 659.5 200.7 34.1 ey) 39.4 333-2 TIM 991 2,368.5 
March eet. ee. 60.8 658.8 200.4 3355 204.4 Boe) 334.9 VMS 99.2 Dosis} 
ADELE eek ie eon 60.4 663.7 204.2 38.5 205.1 39.1 83758 738.7 OO 2,408.6 
IN EW ls Se ie 60.9 664.0 204.0 37.0 203.3 39.6 338.2 738.2 99.7 2,406.0 
ARBVOT = ee eS 61.3 668.0 207.9 oe 207.3 40.2 342.3 747.6 100.0 DADS, 
A Vea ave eee tere oe 57.3 677.8 212.8 34.3 DOSES 40.7 345.3 USE 100.5 2,448.0 
PAWSUSt eee: 61.4 682.0 194.2 3555 203.0 40.0 346.8 775.6 100.7 2,461.0 
Septem Demeeneserr. 62.6 686.5 214.9 34.4 203.4 41.1 349.2 774.1 100.8 2,489.1 
@ctObere wees. 62.4 693.2 DUS 3) 32.8 208.5 42.1 5 sell 778.4 101.6 DSi }s) 
IN OVE Ch samme O35 696.6 Dr Dee 33,3 209.2 42.5 BS Oe2 UST? 101.6 2,534.0 
WWScenl) cia er 64.8 695.4 22220 35.8 212.6 44.1 Boul 796.4 101.9 BSS 
1967—Januaryf...........-.....- 64.6 695.4 227.4 38.1 222.4 44.1 364.3 803.3 109.2 2,590.9 
*Revised. {Preliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2, and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the 
year; at December 1966, employers in the principal non- 
agricultural industries reported a total employment of 
3,542,881. Table C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by 
industry divisions, for the provinces and Canada, derived from 
the survey of establishments employing 20 or more persons 


and from a sample survey of establishments employing less 
than 20 persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from 
a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and 
C-4. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of 
hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and 
C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners 
in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


eee 


Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 





Index Numbers Index Numbers 











(1961 = 100) (1961 =100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 

LOG Lc. 585 races ete nie ee ed oR 100.0 100.0 78.24 100.0 100.0 81.55 

bo] SY ae em ere oe et Smee Pec etn AR A MARL Nelle? CI db'n Fon 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
L9G 3 oa saccritt ata teayish cn mreeewe to pete Oey as Fen eRe Lend 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
L964 ix RN Re ak see 108.2 110.6 86.51 itis 110.9 90.42 
hos Bane era URIS! ae ee med by Ey 114.3 116.3 91.01 E72. 116.2 94.78 
1965-—Decembetanatin ean en ee 115.9 116.3 91.00 118.5 116.6 95.07 
1966 —-Jan ary discs ecisesseta steht ass eee es ee 114.4 119.9 93.79 119.1 119.9 97.78 
February ye 3.300.ce oe ee 114.5 21S 95.09 119.9 12 1e3 98.91 
Marchiec Mitts. cca BG ee oe ee eee 115.0 121.6 95.12 120.6 121.9 99.44 

April jas. nek ee ee 116.7 122.6 95.90 121.0 DS) 99.90 

My 5... 0s cchesessesoccregless ott, ints ee ee 120.3 WA. 95.99 123.6 Negra) 99.70 
FUNC. stasis BIPGAN By cassis sii 124.4 227 95.96 126.6 Pie 7/ 99272 
A] Seen ee Vereen COM ee 12329 123.6 96.67 124.0 VAY 99.24 
PRU QUSE. 55955 sheng lar cgss ms Wes nne: aa cee PS} 1 120.8 94.52 12753 1227 100.05 
Septemberi«........., 200 0.9 2 eee ee 124.7 12557. 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
October a5 acc... ee ee 124.2 LTE 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
November ® ces. saat: aca a ee 123.8 126.3 98.81 125.1 126.3 103.03 
IDECEMDErT. cena... cutee ee ae ee 120.6 122.9 96.18 121.9 122.4 99.79 

*Revised. {Preliminary. 


TIncludes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 


business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Employment Index 


Average Weekly 

















Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
Areas 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961=100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
NGL AIUDI CN RC 210 1) mene emt a eee ecg ee ee ee 5 Ace eect eae 114.6 119.5 110.5 80.11 81.14 74.68 
NW HOI) GLA 11 Cl emer ete et caters Se eS cheno koe 119.0 129.1 SES 85.54 87.52 78.59 
GCE GW AL GEES LAT) Cl eer er, Perie eeet IR hone a oneness 120.6 13322 106.2 66.18 65.08 65.02 
TINGS Vag COC Leama te see ee ae ees we gers scan ens ai baace dawned sa ees) LS}o7/ 108.1 78.13 79.24 73.04 
FING (va BE UITL S WC Kereee ee areee tec ene ne eR No Eero ae one oh WNSa 116.6 110.4 80.20 80.60 74.85 
—LETSLYSRL S 0.cos cee a ee 117.8 eS 114.2 94.91 97.80 89.12 
“ OHEIETG):, xsaaetcoe We Beceaconetoth eo iee ae Bare ge =a SNR eas ers er ee eee 124.4 126.9 OR 99.09 101.99 94.30 
FEEL CRIN O10 Il ener eras eer hee cee nase aoe ee eh cast eeeat aude cse 116.8 119.0 110.7 90.44 92.13 85.90 
Ie cn 1) by ch ee ree aes rc ge See eso, Sec ed a Mae Nedie eae settee 112.0 1142 106.2 85.27 86.17 82.21 
SS ee ECLIC Wick Lees em occ a ed a Sorte ae Scena 115.4 OFS iis 90.02 91.38 85.07 
PAB ei: ta See ee eee che UI Ns. PET ALR ct oe aaccas ES 123.0 114.1 94.70 97.19 89.16 
ESTAMETS 11S OLUDITID La meee eres ne see eee se se ee eae Seg eee Seedecuiasedcze: W227 127.0 120.1 105.67 108.84 99.77 
(CNIS DWN. scence Occ Senne ee eae Oe ee re eee 120.6 123.8 115.9 96.18 98.81 91.00 
URBAN AREAS 
Sib, UGINDR RS caccascaccecncse~sceonce bebe tale oan cB Eo CE RE CEE Wee eae eee meee 132.9 143.6 127.0 74.08 78.54 69.18 
FL cll fet Keener ene ee eters Ree tc eh ote ho tones. Sadsitend cs Wlsyn3 SED 112.9 79.46 79.76 74.82 
SY, Cy cee eee etre es eee coed vecctenamencsasicnse 101.0 102.5 98.7 94.60 94.22 85.35 
INE OTIC EO Temes eee ec eee ene gece acne sate cE Pos siden LORS 125.5 111.3 73.56 14.32 70.89 
SEITE AIG) AWAY Je ge scat pe cence See ees eBay cee Aes COS ORe Ben Coa a ans cere pee eee 111.4 106.2 109.5 78.84 79.52 73.83 
COLIC OUETIL eee ese eee oe ee ee ee Seman eee s 108.7 113.0 103.1 G29 119.03 109.36 
IN WORT CREE W, aati osscdsarenndsdgSae nis ees GS Baden Gare SUES eats BSSaE Eee eae eee 120.9 124.0 Gey 95.28 98.81 89.82 
ONE OYSS. ce senenevice Selbd sob deb ee sateen Lae SEER Ree ae eer ter BEE nese 114.2 Ae Se2: 114.5 80.77 84.12 TU29 
CSE AUS W ERE Te, ectnedhs acs angst ebeeee -ar cee ee Ree Ce ce nO nero onrereee 106.6 108.8 105.5 101.59 103.93 97.14 
SHEEDEOO KC mee eee ee eee ore es eter ae ateaea ete Metis cicacs 120.7 P25 119.4 80.10 S3n25 76.56 
HEROS RL Vile he Steer ee eee ae eee ee ees Wena rceebe eee tncy es W222 DOR 112.4 91.14 95.67 82.49 
CCW ial LU erence rere eee oe ee erence eee sa esos 119.4 121.0 113.4 90.60 91.21 84.67 
Belleville memmemmne eer cee tear eerste eran eet ere ances canescens 116.7 118.6 110.6 83.01 87.14 79.66 
TBYREWA RY SATO 205 saa dagecedncbe auee6 Sebo Secs sco dbePEABeces danciact RA RaN eens ce eeare 245.7 246.1 210.0 98.34 103.15 91.42 
Bram thOL Geers tee ete te. ewe eles corre meester ec bcdes aes rope 139.0 127.4 91.65 93.86 88.24 
Teorey \WTI Deva ET PONE, ZANT SDT ronan anococdoosnedenccooacarsahaazo eosncceseee 128.3 129.8 119.1 95.94 99.59 90.07 
Gre] 1) Lerner see ne ease es Oe eens ec acime ns Pecuseseneneceandst 135.6 3525 127.8 89.22 92.15 82.67 
TERT WON Oca ancttrerechs ceive nso s0. naa no be RSPR EGEE SEEN S AEEO TEE eee Ea nee 12353 126.4 120.9 102.74 104.71 98.52 
| TYEE OY A so eedoct de one: oo aboe Sede aoe CECI CB BSc PSN Eee EERE 125.0 125.4 P53) 100.81 96.23 87.42 
KSC Le 11 Crp ee eee ee ne eee veto Mueas hate alison seen kee 143.1 146.8 136.1 83.39 89.48 83.36 
[EPOSRWAW OTD. 10 dnaneéteadanoearece Sonat nc hecne noe Sac ee nee Ee: bee ae Ree ae eee eece eer eee 122.8 12553 120.3 89.45 93.90 85.93 
IN Tee a Tre bata ILS ener eenerar eae ee ence ee ee ak erernact Altec 104.5 110.9 98.9 99.86 99.19 95.34 
Oshawdseers see Pan Ne ee OR en i EE ad ces 141.5 139.8 158.2 95.79 LEST 113.64 
ECE DOLO UG heen eee eee utes esd tae atin anata tutes 135.0 LSSe7. 128.8 104.30 104.68 99.62 
2 ICI] ee ge nS NE FRG See ota Neda case Beacons nn Sgttett aes: 130.3 130.8 113.1 128.88 133.70 116.48 
Siu LteS temp lia iil Come ener etee oe ear ct ese sete acs ee see een Pee ae vases ce 112.0 123i 115.8 D5als 116.36 110.63 
SUT Cl a UN Tey eee eee a a ee era eared Ree edna case Ste leew 103.9 104.6 102.3 129.25 116.97 103.12 
Stee Ga thal res eee ee eee er ake. octre ss peee teen eas Pare se nan shies sieas 138.9 145.9 136.2 96.52 108.22 102.98 
TRIB RY NBS ~ sscccescdcanetnesece> AAR CRRRRENEE ere ER obaan eee ONS Seer ce one 89.3 90.9 94.7 101.30 101.91 84.01 
BLL OL O11 CO eee a eet ce ry ge eee Sees Senet cRRN onsmee 125.3 127.4 118.8 100.71 102.65 94.60 
Ve 1) Came eee OM Sear eaten enti oanse cqodtuse gels ess 111.4 113.6 110.2 107.00 119.03 103.20 
OUST N Cl SC) meee me a ee Ne cet retreat eee nee ete dewids Sec 149.1 155.0 145.2 TS SS 108.78 
VALET PC meaner etait cnaan, cores tastetexiecces<2 116.9 118.4 108.8 80.08 81.67 78.91 
LRREV OS AD Yale oct er eee We tn ange ia io adic eens cco eee nectar reR ee WG5) 120.6 118.7 86.74 88.60 S2a2 
SAS a OO Tee ee ee oe eee aR ee sense ge Seo ad ek 130.2 134.2 118.8 82.56 82.82 (Sale 
(Balle ary meee ee ee crane iets aces hecsos nese se 130.0 130.7 118.6 93.03 95.83 89.01 
1 Ea VaaYO) BAW) sc ae et 5 ee RI a ed Pee eae 12d) 128.8 121.0 87.30 90.67 82.83 
WAT CO ULV Caen ec 8 RSE, Fee a ae, eee aot itd. AR Aes 123.0 124.3 1 21eS 103.30 104.03 98.33 
VATU [5h cl ere ee ee ree er eee oes eee ae ee sstaeeeg eee. 128.3 126.4 122.0 90.58 91.12 86.75 
*Latest figures subject to revision Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries nication Insurance (Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries 








000’s 

CANADA 

Dect 9662 eee ee Mey 113.6 1,600.2 807.5 792.6 326.8 640.7 954.4 247.0 534.4 4,488.8 

Novas !9 0678 eo eee 80.4 116.1 1,645.4 834.4 811.0 385.9 648.4 950.3 247.6 543758514 Olen, 

Dect 11965208 = ee. eee 68.9 113.8 1,544.1 785.9 758.2 325.4 614.3 910.9 237.6 494.8 4,309.8 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

DCCA O66 teem cee eee 333 5.6 10.8 9.0 1.8 92 14.4 15.8 1.6 6.5 67.3 

NOV AL SOG ee yere nee eee 4.0 5.9 12.0 9.8 Dap 11.4 15.0 16.0 i) 6.8 125) 

DeGey 1965) neater eo cee 3.9 6.2 10.8 8.4 AS) 7.8 14.5 SG) eS $1.3) 65.6 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

Dec anl 96 Git ee en ees 0.1 0.1 2.0 ies) 0.4 1.4 B52 3.8 0.6 1.6 12.6 

INOV. E1966 ee7eees eeee 0.1 0.1 2.8 Pp} 0.5 1.8 3.0 4.0 0.6 1.6 13.9 

DEC 963. ee eer ee erie — — 1.8 1.4 0.5 1.4 Des 3.6 0.6 les) he 
NOvA SCOTIA 

DE Cr 196 Gira eee 1.9 WS SVilel 16.4 14.7 11.4 23.4 28.6 5.9 (hit 'y 121.6 

INGVt L966 Stee oes 2.4 7.5 B35 lies 16.2 14.5 Dee, 29.6 6.0 253, 127.0 

DGG a 1965.7) Reet ce ee ee 2a 7.8 Bild: 16.0 S52 10.6 21.0 28.3 5.6 10.5 WAI 
NEw BRUNSWICK 

Dec l966 222 eee US Dae 23.6 Syn 8.5 9.5 DORs 23.8 4.1 OS) 103.2 

INOV7 1966 tS ee eee 8.8 72-3} D2: 16.2 9.0 11.4 21.4 24.2 4.2 9.4 107.0 

Deowr 1965. ewe eee Ud DD 22.4 13.8 8.5 10.0 22.4 PB) 4.0 8.4 100.1 
QUEBEC 

Decal 9602 a eee 26.8 MEP? 496.3 304.5 191.9 85.5 evils) 242.8 70.8 143.5 1,262.4 

INOV- 1966. ee ee 29.8 26.4 509717 313-1 196.0 105.0 177.6 240.9 Abo 145.3 1,305.3 

Decer| 965.5 eee ne eee 21.8 24.9 482.6 300.8 181.8 952 164.1 233.1 68.7 134.3 1,224.7 
ONTARIO 

Dec. 1966}. ee ise BS 806.0 352.7 453.3 12704: 210.1 376.5 106.8 209.1 1,881.8 

Nove 196672822 eee ie 33.6 824.4 363.4 461.0 142.4 213.9 S135 106.9 214.5 1,922.4 

Dec:. 1965: ee ee PAT S30 774.4 340.8 433.6 eS 203.0 356.3 102.9 196.3 1,800.0 
MANITOBA 

De, “1966s eee eee eee ital Sy 45.5 27.0 18.6 11.9 45.2 53.9 11.8 27.0 201.6 

Nov. 1966*%. fee one ee lee S55) 47.4 28.1 19:3 14.1 46.4 By8}.2) 11.9 DES 207.4 

Decr 1965: 227 pee eee eer Le, Os3 44,2 26.4 17.8 11.1 45.0 48.5 TES Po 192.0 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Dec: 19661 ae ee eee 0.3 25) 14.0 9.2 4.8 12.0 26.4 37.9 Foal 16.6 120.1 

NOV 19662 eee ese eee 0.2 5) 14.7 9.7 5.0 14.6 26.9 BieS hed 16.7 12355) 

Dect:1965...e eee woe eee 0.4 By 13.9 i) 9) 4.8 IIS 2551 36.8 ez 15.4 ihiksy.9) 
ALBERTA 

Decs 1966; a ee 1.9 19.0 53.4 26.2 Dien 29.6 48.1 76.3 14.9 43.8 287.0 

INOVa 966% 225) 3 ee D3) 18.1 ao) 26.7 Died, sisi 48.4 75.0 14.6 43.7 289.2 

Decml965c... a4 ee D2, 19.0 47.2 25a 21.6 27.0 47.1 71.6 1397 38.9 266.7 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

IDSC NUT CTO el tt eee neamh ag teatons 15.6 9.0 7 2 45.9 les 28.7 714.6 94.7 DORs 64.5 427.1 

NOVEL 966%. ee eee ee 18.3 9.7 APL) 47.7 74.5 SHAD Uabadl sy 7/ 23.0 65.0 444.8 

IDeGrOGSe ete a eee 17a 8.5 ASS 7. 43.6 72.0 29.4 68.7 93.4 22.0 58.4 413.2 

*Revised. {Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 
personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
































Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
Industries 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
(1961=100) $ $ $ 

VTLS Gy LIN Te IO TIN Gee MIIB IE IN Gere ene creer eee NOSES 106.7 105.1 124.89 123.45 4 esS 

IN Teta 1S eee he Pe re ie We Ee HO Me a 101.8 103.1 103.5 127.95 124717 ewe 

ING Sei lhe | seeeere vee eee ete rete sash pee Meee cn ate Pe 102.4 101.2 100.8 128.82 128.16 118.87 

iNonsietalsuexCe Dtclilel Seamer... tetera scan te ten nce HOSS 109.1 100.4 La s:39 ae 

NPAT EIGS ANICSANC) PICS Bee bepisc. xs eget Baton cashed alr enes 108.2 eS 109.8 Died. 108.78 By Pl 

SOIC CHG Genta let Omi lle weenese i eeeretean a seren te: 13 592 1312 130.5 124.91 126.24 122.08 

BN TING We ntaeeN Outi ORIN Greener tener tee een tere cheers sacle tne 2109 Sl 118.5 99.79 103.03 95.07 

Ua lee OO CSmeeee tae ete ae cete here She sesame cess 134.4 137.0 130.2 105.48 RAT 101.92 

NOneC OTA Gel OO Sime re crane nr eee sense teem case 111.9 IMA 109.0 94.32 95.06 88.12 

[Evayoval tinal: eyenwer Ge yfers Gani ca cca segs eroanescee ae beens antes Osea 110.9 100.4 90.70 88.88 86.12 

OG CS ra Sas ee ce cee ee 102.6 i its 99.9 87.77 85.71 83.10 

| YEN TNE ee oe er re eee cee ik ee 108.1 OSS 103.4 108.06 108.84 104.23 

MODACCORPLOCESSINS ANP pLOCUCLS meamee ret ces ese i O38) 114.6 110.4 96.19 95.81 90.72 

RMD DersOLOC UGS ace ttttr eres cree Maries. ose aesr dna 12ARO 126.5 GES 99.82 104.92 100.38 

Weather PLO GUCtS sau wert cece ares eee nea dente scans 98.3 102.3 101.3 64.15 68.73 61.82 

BEX TILER DEO CUICtS mse reese cee tome rie caee Renee es 118.8 121: 120.9 83.05 84.72 76.45 

ratte yA BUS tee eka dcetecondone So aouadteenn dacs ar puel rc epee meee iia Sou 1S 60.65 66.16 56.58 

(UGG DWRAEES,o incteo nebo cbs ee a eesene oe OoeSel oe e eoeaeere 110.4 ily 110.8 57.84 62.07 54.23 

NV. © CUD LOCUICIS sey rerrenrne met ern aie eee. ten are eersti sce 105.3 109.4 a? 87.69 91.68 83.70 

IPMIEMLELINC PATI a LEX GUE Sent eceuen eoaete ees... st cteesake -.7. Ow 134.6 126.2 79.59 85.06 os. 

PACT aie PSC AR CUS EPCS tears ccnc-c2seceieh. arncaceiee ese 3 118.3 118.2 Leet 121.47 121.82 112.97 

Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. (2 es) 107.8 106.52 108.65 101.33 

PEIMALyeMetalen GUS ULISS a eeeeee a eteee tern eens sn. 122.2 124.9 1213 120.96 124.32 115.41 

Me taletanicattmoalGUis Unies -eesmraaneeyecacereesrea rss USS e7e0 129.9 101.43 109.71 96.47 

MachinenvasexCepmelectiical anes emesis pears a: 150.6 150.8 142.4 112.43 117.16 107.45 

‘TREES OOM OKO Nn CLE UUY OY ONL OM or acer c-oacacnbes-bourue boos ee 154.4 55,2) 148.9 111.96 EOD) 112.06 

leCtntca lephod Uc tSwmmmmeetee tata penne acces meeee te. ae: 148.2 149.3 13023 101.35 105.87 9920 

INoOnemetallicminenalmpn@gucisee, ateees eter ce 119.1 124.2 122.8 106.34 109.30 100.11 

Petnoleummea ndecoaly pROGUCtSi. eee st nenereree-c: 99.5 99.8 89.8 LSE 7 151.05 143.91 

Ghemicals'and chemical products.2..2---0-..8..:-- 116.2 117.4 112.6 117.49 RS 110.68 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... shih} 137.0 121.0 87.39 88.70 82.61 

© ONS) Gan ON oo eee Pec eet ses ee eer egene se 116.7 138.8 114.6 110.38 126.43 99.83 

STURGIS cer ons dncetsevet ao o0dins soca ee EOS ORE scod = wer ORE ne eeace 122.6 139) 119.8 107.78 123-43 99.10 

TEP PSS UR USEI OUR, 5 daseeh aocanao. i: teenage sedece ons caer eee eae renee eee 105.3 UB 104.3 116.25 132225 101.48 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

COSA es) £2 of OLB BN WS Sp ener nme ae Renee 107.4 108.3 103.4 107.40 106.87 100.32 

LUTE VER TRATES G9 hy, ees a ee 104.0 104.8 100.0 106.84 106.22 99.07 

S LOLA LC Sete ee eee Peer rene arcs. eee smelt sauce star ss 113.8 i afoul 109.3 96.83 96.44 87.65 

SOMIMUNICA TOM ee eee eee een sto 116.9 ie 111.0 101.86 101.13 98.91 

BNE eACT) Ee pepe eed eer ere Sh rose tino at neauE site tieee ate 13085 12951 123.4 76.92 76.77 UDeAf 

Wil Olesa lent ia cl Ci tarsren mene a yee cen sent au oe ast seescene ets <u 118.7 120.5 HS 7 96.99 97:30 92:10 

PR Geil lS pemmres e werseaeweee ead yee sag oer, eres 3 Gee 134.0 128.8 67.10 66.38 65.08 

FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE........ 122.0 1221 Ms 94.73 94.31 90.46 

an Cla letMS ULEUULOMStemeen te wees eee eer ne eae reece 25a) 126.0 12 ies 92.60 91.74 88.16 


TISUpANCeRan Cane aAlves ale mem met cere ce meee seceres eet oe 116.7 116.6 Ness 97.95 98.21 93.95 








SEN RUA VAY Be oh na hase Bi tek ce ee RE SS 139.4 142.5 126.8 TONG (2S 67.42 
RiecheatlOnaleSeuvices maser tis eere eee her erssed ee tress 16.7 129.0 PS) 61.01 61.71 58.16 
BUISITICSSESCL VICES eeetee ent reece Se er tae ate ns 16253 163.6 142.9 110.07 MOSS 103.40 
IRGESOMALSEINICES Steer trrrn Ga here ae sec Peesere ce 129.6 132.0 120.2 54.54 5457 ile! 
WESEEI laneon® SEL VICES tear nis csaceperedrs obetrchones 156.4 S985 138.9 75.90 Te 71.14 
Services to buildings and dwellings.....................5 194.1 193.4 174.2 51.93 52.53 48.91 

AEN eS A en GOI OS il emer eertte ce eran 120.6 123.8 nse 96.18 98.81 91.00 








*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 
ee eee 

















Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
Industry 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.0 42.5 42.0 2.74 2.69 Di Sse3s2 114.18 105.31 
Metals eek 4 eee eon ea eee, 42.3 41.5 41.4 2.89 2.83 De59 122220 117.45 107.36 
Mineral: fuelsct.s 2-2 = eee 44.6 44.4 42.5 2.28 2.26 2.20 101.57 100.49 93.73 
INon=metals, except fuels. eee 40.4 43.1 43.7 ASM 2.54 2.39 101.34 109.32 104.28 
Quarttesrandisandi pits sees teen 41.5 49.7 44.8 Deli, 2.14 1.98 89.88 106.43 88.89 
Services incidental to mining........................ 38.9 42.0 41.7 3.02 2.90 2.78 ityer/ 121.85 116.21 
MANUBAGTURINGS. ee ee 38.7 41.0 39.7 23) DSi 2.18 89.57 94.43 86.40 
Durable’ soodSarcsee:..e- eee eee 38.9 41.7 40.2 2.47 2.49 Daa 95.98 103.99 93.87 
INon-durablescoo dss eee 38.6 40.2 39.2 Dale Penal 2.01 82.98 84.75 78.68 
HOOGsADCEDGVelA CCS ase 39.3 39.8 39.7 2.06 2.00 1.94 80.98 79.62 WIAs 
OOS) ek ase a Creme ent Sc 39.1 39.7 39.5 2.00 1.94 1.89 78.29 76.90 74.58 
IBGE Vela SeS Fee ee cate tian Meme ee 40.9 41.1 41.4 2.47 2.47 Doe 100.76 101.40 96.08 
Tobacco processing and products................ 36.8 38.1 Biel 2.34 2.28 2.18 85.96 86.83 82.35 
RIG be pLO dU Cts saan eee 37.9 41.6 41.4 Dest DeBe) 2.26 89.92 97.90 93.56 
eathersproductsteees ssa ae annem 36.0 39.8 Bi 1.60 1.58 1.50 S750 62.98 56.33 
ext lesplOdUCtS ee ene. nee een ee: 40.0 41.9 40.5 1.81 1.80 1.66 72.48 T5) 67.36 
Miscellaneous textiles..............0.2.0---2.cscse00+-0+- 37.0 39.8 36.9 1.67 1.66 1.46 61.76 65.90 53.92 
VRS DWAMBT OVS TOTO conde sencenoantacceba chicsncnne! cotdenaceeosor 37.1 41.4 38.1 1.42 1.42 1.31 52.68 58.82 50.04 
Glothing + Soares 8 seer or 1 ne een 33.4 36.8 34.3 eS 2) iL Se 1.42 50.95 55.96 48.84 
WOO GEDLOGLICTS meet ce eet ian eee nen ee 38.0 40.4 39.4 Dale Daley 2.03 82.54 87.84 WAS 
RURMItULetan CalixtU ies aes eee ene 39.7 43.1 40.9 1.82 1.84 ETA 72.36 OS 69.87 
Paper and allied industries............................ 41.4 41.6 41.7 DTS DSS 2.54 113.78 114.58 105.95 
Pulprand’Paperini||seeeeeenee 42.4 41.5 42.6 3.00 3.04 2.76 127.38 126.10 117.84 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 37.8 38.9 37.8 DS DAIS 2-710 103.75 107.30 101.97 
Pitmaryemetalnndusthics eee ee 39.5 40.8 40.7 2.88 2.87 2.68 113.76 Al 109.15 
TON van Gastec anil seen 37.4 40.0 40.3 3.00 3.02 2.85 112.03 120.80 114.89 
Metal fabricating industries.......................... 38.6 42.1 39.6 2.41 2.46 2.24 92.85 103.66 88.66 
Machinery, except electrical..........0..ccccccc 39.9 42.4 40.8 2.56 259) 2.44 102.24 109.89 99.63 
Transportation equipment...............0..0.000- 37.9 42.0 40.2 2.67 QZ DASS 101.28 114.48 103.97 
ANARETREWILE AY OVG! § DFU ercroncon isons iecosconeercasscnse 39.5 A) 7 40.1 2.60 2.68 2.49 102.96 114.62 99.70 
Motonsvehiclesa eee een S725 AM 40.9 DaG 2.82 267 LOST 117.44 109.23 
ASSEMDliN? =. ete eee eee 38.3 42.6 42.5 2.97 3.02 2.83 113.90 128.60 120.25 
Partsiandraccessoniess eee eee 36.7 41.0 39.6 2.62 2.69 2ESi], 96.15 110.13 101.56 
Shipbuilding and repairing.......................0...- 35.1 AGO) 37.8 DES5 2.59 2.45 89.57 109.60 92.72 
Blectnicaliprodictssa == anna 38.5 41.5 39.5 Depye' 2.25 2.14 86.14 93.35 84.38 
Communications equipment....................0.+- Sipe 41.2 38.5 2.16 DING 2.01 80.20 89.34 ale 2d 
Non-metallic mineral products.............0......-. 41.4 43.2 41.7 2.38 2.39 Dp} 98.57 103.02 93.09 
Petroleum and coal products...............00.0... 42.3 42.6 43.1 y7/ I 3.02 138.51 139.25 130.04 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.7 41.1 41.1 Desil 2.50 2.38 102.19 102.58 De 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 39.1 41.2 39.4 1.87 1.84 1.76 73.10 75.91 69.29 
CONSTRUCTION 2.0—- oer eee 3575 42.5 Bised 2.94 2.94 2.65 104.59 124.82 93.93 
Building:........fes ees ee ee 34.2 40.7 34.4 3.00 3.00 DIB 102.45 121.94 93.92 
General contractors... see 33.8 40.3 34.0 2.89 2.89 2:61 97.54 116.58 88.87 
Special trade contractors.........ccccccccccceee. 34.5 41.1 34.9 3.09 3.09 2.85 106.72 126.97 99.58 
Enginceritig. 4.32... ba ee ee ee 38.8 46.0 37a, 2.83 2.84 2.47 109.63 130.52 93.01 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 38.2 46.2 38.5 2.29 DeaVy 2.16 87.42 107.00 83.02 
Other engineering+.5- eee 39.1 45.8 37.0 Jolla BE 2.74 123.93 148.72 101.54 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Erban transit)... 0 1... eNe ce eee 44.6 42.4 42.7 Dil BUS 2.59 123.46 116.56 110.54 
Highway and bridge maintenance............... 40.7 39.6 39.0 BND 2.04 2.00 86.25 80.68 77.90 
Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.0 39.0 38.3 135 13h E25 51.38 52.68 47.92 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 34.3 34.4 35.6 M35 1535 1.26 46.36 46.30 45.01 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 











(1961 = 100) 
Hours Average Average —— 
Worked Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period ina Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average: 
GYESIT ete Qh A-k cna e ks AAAI See et PRED Set ee MO 40.6 1.83 74.45 100.0 100.0 
EYE DX, ok cs socesbseoestedetvaet ee acetates viele hrs oil or AC RRR ae NN 40.7 1.88 (STS 103.1 101.9 
(TOOYGBES i clacton Cat A ce ae 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 PLO Si 
1S) Gd SEE SEER rere ier a Moc acer ie cA aduacencondumeashs: 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
TES) G55 tee ee Rt BR OR Se a ig I teeta eR 1 Be RR 41.0 DMV 86.89 116.7 108.0 
Last Pay Period in 
IRD ae ID CCCI DC RN ee ee en ores BE BE, A, Siceanna antes va 39.7 2.18 86.40 116.1 106.3 
‘(GY TATA ATB. ns onessnenaseaaetoneng saree eee Cae scaBee OICz eR nce EReR age RE SCRASe aa AeEE 40.9 2.19 89.65 120.4 109.5 
IBS DUA Var eee ee eS accent caotae tate atnnaie eet aepule 41.2 2.20 90.76 AS) 110.6 
TNS EWRET AY, gsc sarg teens deseo COR a COR ECR CP CEROR cn ee arene cee 41.2 202 91.24 122.6 110.6 
INIOVRIL scsectoeo-sitans sks Seen eSe aria eee ee eet Oe eee Re er goes oR Ser 41.0 Dio8 91.72 L232 111.0 
NYE.» ancansnesdlbqarmebehelnece Jus sacSRane he Cabo iaS G0a BeBER Tid cee nc ace mene ise Bee Pe 40.9 AOS 91.37 12257 110.3 
AIIUIBYE:.. ena poeictane sn ltl tere dele ae ePVE RA MEE HN See Pee aa oe 40.7 223 90.82 122.0 109.2 
“TIT KY? eco sucess oho ee 8288 sk She ERESDA AGEIOE ERD RPR AEE Eo ESE oe ne 40.6 DOT} 90.46 PALS 108.3 
ANTORSEIGTE, «cboscies cceceae Sate cie tc a cesdOee het APA OUER SS he cee ete ame IE CEs 41.1 2.24 91.95 23S 110.0 
SE DUCTILE erent ree oes eerie ras dee eos ce ee een an ices 41.2 DUST 93.65 125.8 111.8 
CLO Dee ey re Pe Re Prk sehen ees Aa\i| 2.29 94.49 127.0 LOD Eg 
INOW CTO C lagen ene ee Re ee ase hse tink dogeedeansanaete, hed 41.0 23)\h 94.43 126.8 eS 
[DYSSSNOSEYF ace-aneeisnecukaonpenecopadaclsboree aot o ated acne eR See te ea ann a URC BSa7) D3) 89.57 120.3 106.5 
*Revised. {Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 








Ayerage Hours Worked Ayerage Hourly Earnings* 











Dec. Noy. Dec. Dec. Noy. Dec. 
1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 1965 
$ $ $ 

TNIERHICOUTANGIEVING S548 (8 eso eaeek oon eo ete one eeer emmepreneer 36.1 40.3 Sins) Dali 2208 1.96 
INI@ WA, COU oe. ns a lsiea es re seca Rn nae ee eee 38.7 40.6 39.1 1692) 1.88 1.82 
ENV MES LLINS We C Kammer Ee Sete cea eee 40.5 40.8 40.1 1.99 1.92 1.89 
(OMe I Combes eee el eel 8 nN ins She i oar enon ney 39.4 42.0 40.2 2.07 2.07 1.94 
(CRIEBITIOR, 0's depen are, eee eee ke ee 38.7 40.9 39.9 DAD Peay DO. 
INV LAID OD ee ee NUR RR eke eM renee geet: 38.1 39.6 38.9 2205 2.01 RS 
SAG NLC NE VVc1 1) eee ere rece fr Sanat eh Cents 30 40.1 39.4 DNS DNS: 2.18 
Alberta and Northwest Territories...................... 38.8 39.6 39.0 Deshi De svt ANE, 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory.............. 36.5 38.0 37.4 2.91 2.88 2.70 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man- Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


The re-organization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a number 
of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered the 
significance of D Table statistics about employment place- 
ments and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods are 


not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, their 
publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 
they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to per- 
sons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
either as contributors or claimants. The data are compiled in 
the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Manpower 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 








Year and Month Total Employed Claimants 
1967—January............ 4,638,000 4,106,100 531,900 
1966—Decemberv.......... 4,633,000 4,209,600 423,400 

November........ 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 
Ociobeiaers 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,300 
September........ 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 
August.............. 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 
ulyeee ee eee 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 
URUVIVS nnn Sensertesses- 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 
Mayen ince 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 
April eee eee: 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 
Manchin 4,498,000 4,006,000 498,000 
HE DLUalvaeeee 4,506,000 3,975,500 530,500 
LEVIN, ceccetecter 4,482,000 3,970,200 511,800 





Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. The 
source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. For further 
information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 404, June issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, February 1967 











Weeks Amount of 
Province Paid* Benefit Paid 

IN wil © um lla ry clase eee een 118,902 3,099,964 
Princesedwardelslandeaee een 21,159 12,6071 
INOVarSCotia.cee sae ee tl ear 110,908 2,747,476 
ING Wa B GUIS WiC kien oe ee 98,435 2,420,095 
Que Deca ite oc a cee ee 485,371 Le ls 
Ontario cae ase a ee ee oe 473,742 127225:0871 
Miaintto Dale. 5:.c corer ete eee eee aie 59,838 1,538,922 
Sasa tChew anes eeeaae eee mene 53,581 IPS 7.69220 
ADOT Caer tahoe. on ene ete ene 62,634 1,615,573 
BritishaGolum bake see e eee ane 196,913 2797 6D 
Total, Canada, February 1967........ 1,681,483 43,530,943 
Total, Canada, January 1967.......... 1,594,088 41,382,511 
Total, Canada, February 1966........ 1,762,440 44,299,219 


i 
*Weeks Paid represents the total of complete and partial weeks of 
benefit paid during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, February 1967 


SSNS eencunemannmanisersaiisrcaetee ee a 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 














Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 

Province Total* Initial Renewal of t Benefit to Benefit Pending 
Newfoundlaidet..c. es een 5,126 4,208 918 4,851 3,962 889 1,907 
Pincers dwalGelsican cles senna 999 809 190 1,025 851 174 409 
INOva:Scotiawcclan ee a 6,740 5,581 1,159 8,176 6,853 eS 23; 2,280 
INews Bruns wiGk) «een ee res 7,405 6,195 1,210 7,343 6,201 1,142 2,893 
Que becizace a.) een ee 52,600 41,105 11,495 54,726 43,331 11,395 22,154 
AOI AT Onto <5, eee ee ate 64,108 44,021 20,087 69,303 56,548 ATES) 19,022 
INET OD aie ect. eee ee ate 4,804 4,036 768 6,035 4,764 hei 1,473 
paskatchewan.. ....0 25:08. nu alae 3,908 3,366 542 4,837 3,791 1,046 1,250 
NI DEL ta meer ants ee 6,732 5,602 1,130 8,065 6,098 1,967 2,107 
Britishs@olumpbia:/ 5.3404. 2 nonan 17,287 13,549 3,738 19,306 15,156 4,150 6,076 
Total, Canada, February 1967... 169,709 128,472 AL P80) 183,667 147,555 BiG 59,631 
Total, Canada, January 1967... 254,365 200,682 53,683 270,749 215,984 54,765 73,589 
Total, Canada, February 1966.... 150,272 118,674 31,598 169,972 128,152 41,820 53,826 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 45,353. 


fIn addition, 46,095 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 4,407 were s 


were 10,988 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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pecial requests not granted and 1,689 were appeals by claimants. There 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at February 28, 1967 


a  eeaUUUtUtItIIIIIISEISEIISSSIEISSSIS EEE 






































Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or January February 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 S=13 14-26 more* 1967 1966 

2 ng GAT Ne teas ean as a 551,837 200,904 256,601 70,711 23,621 531,926 530,450 
IN ol kee ee nae eet ae Fe a5, 411,248 154,108 200,602 44,434 12,104 394,757 402,315 

1 ELvnavell (Se cesses sokee oases ne eee cere 140,589 46,796 55,999 26,277 Le Sule 7 137,169 128,135 

DE WIE OLIN IDIEA ND) ete eens sectors cesstacanen 34,039 WWM 22,247 3,068 993 33,509 35,401 
Male........ OE th 8 AR Oe en OR 31,094 6,932 20,917 2,504 741 30,727 33,464 
ECORV KES, ecco ttneita Penns terre ae REE 2,945 799 1,330 564 252 2,782 1,937 
PRINGH EDWARD ISWAND!.....::¢-0-8.--8- 6,625 ea 4,804 492 58 6,495 6,631 
INA Te eee ie Ne Ree Sed nace eee 55263 979 3,927 330 Di] Slew 5,579 
TEC a ete VEE oo othe pee ee 1,362 292 877 162 31 1,338 1,052 

PS OWIAMS GOTTA oe oe MMT ease feacsbadca tet aretose 34,884 8,554 20,861 4,021 1,448 34,411 34,345 
IMIBN Een Pi oe A re mae aun n cane tote 28,894 6,985 18,029 2,885 995 28,654 28,698 
JEGIATEIS soot 9 ee Pee ene nee ae 5,990 1,569 2,832 1,136 453 Siler) 5,647 
PREY WED AUIS WC Kimeete ees occe eee ee 33,697 8,393 18,864 Sy 1,208 31,335 34,176 
JRE Pa 2, OS et a ao At ate 26,682 7 AeA 15,437 3,336 788 24,781 27,558 
TEES DA TANI D) sc s snser GS BOP ere eee HONS eo B42] 1,896 420 6,554 6,618 
OG Aerie cinp vaxsa nia eceeantss 165,435 65,358 W207, 21,350 7,520 154,402 163,891 
Ii cil Genres ren eek te at Rent Ses 128,830 54,014 57,546 13,847 3,423 115,296 130,284 
etna le meee eer kn Merretee 36,605 11,344 13,661 71,503 4,097 39,106 33,607 
NIA RIO Peer ee ee ates cease: 160,101 69,364 64,242 18,594 7,901 153,918 142,709 
INE ale semen nee ts pee ee cee 104,999 49,017 42,856 9,325 3,801 102,500 94,283 
etal eee te ek rere ores 55,102 20,347 21,386 9,269 4,100 51,418 48,426 
IVEANTT OBA meee ener terete 18,666 6,183 9,324 2,510 649 17,996 22,053 
I MA Se eee ar oe ere oT eee 13,940 4,397 Gpoe 1,843 388 13,631 16,714 

[ECS eatel ye OO ee ere 4,726 1,786 2,012 667 261 4,365 5,339 
SIASKEAT CIE WANES Sete eee orore eats 16,554 4,651 8,784 DATS 644 16,068 17,857 
INE FO see een ® Wr a ap aiee e e ae 12,719 3,508 7,086 1,856 269 12,448 13,474 
RET al Coen eee ere ero ere 3,835 1,143 1,698 619 375 3,620 4,383 
PATRI: gn a op BRE gene ieg SO Eee eee 21,789 8,350 9,188 3,421 830 21,010 23,073 
IN Be Pes oh desk OS RO athe, 9 eR ae ae 16,034 6,289 pliss 2,160 432 15,621 16,998 
ela eee ota sock eee $ loo 2,061 2,035 1,261 398 5,389 6,075 

IB RISHE@ OL U MBIA ener e.eiseccecseae--ecee oe 60,047 21,049 27,080 9,548 2,370 62,782 50,314 
INN ED op wi since Ren SORE nee eee 42,793 14,866 20,339 6,348 1,240 45,942 35,263 

[er aloe Pe oe fcbeyeeser ss Stvcecees 17,254 6,183 6,741 3,200 1,130 16,840 15,051 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 


Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


ee 


Health and Recreation Tobacco 





Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

1961 =—Y Cares ee ee eee 129.2 124.0 ese 112.5 140.6 1553 146.1 116.3 
1962==Y care cee ee oe 130.7 126.2 134.8 i} Ss 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1963=Year 22. eee ns 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964—==Y cars oe ee ee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
LOGS ==Y Caren eee ert ore 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 WIRES 154.3 122.3 
1966==A prilosec. ee es 143.2 143.7 143.7 1253 150.7 179.2 157.6 125.0 
May says eee eee ah 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 Site 180.7 159.2 12 5al 

JUNG Ets Plea ee area 143.8 144.2 144.4 125.3 See 181.2 159.3 125m 

July 28ers 144.3 146.0 144.8 12522 SEZ, 181.0 159.3 25a 
AUSIIStR pee ne eee re 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 25a 
Septem cla 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 IBY 181.3 158.8 126.4 
Octobers =a ee 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 Syl iI 182.7 159.2 126.4 
INOVeln Dera ene 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 SHI 184.5 161.3 126.5 
Decen bel ae 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 

196i -Slantiary. eee ee 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
Re DEU Alyse eee 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
March: :2e 8 een 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 127.5 

Aprile hee eee ere cote 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 127.7 


Norte: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of April 1967 


a ee Da, a 





All-Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
April = March April Trans- Personal tion and and 


1966 1967 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 





(1949 = 100) 
SL John's o Nid. 26 2 2 eee, eee ee 12579 peel wot) Geet O0 Tae OT 123.6 Lida 1525 120.2 
CLUE) Catena one Ate MUN PeMEm. 5 eal T og 137.2") 139.6.999140.29 137 5a 8 138-95 a140:0 142.8 182.1 180.0 130.0 
Saints JORG .d:..vstasok te eee ae ee a 139.7 143.5 144.0 142.0 138.1 141.2 152.5 213.8 169.5 1311 
Montreal 2 i... .cio. 2. eG ny ee 141-6, 0145.3" 8147.05 96149.9" 14245 124.7 182.7 198.2 169.2 131.6 
OA a2 eds, 5 53sec ee eee Gee ee, ee 143.4 145.3 145.7 1445 141.8 136.3 167.8 198.2 160.7 1359 
PROLONLO Ree 6 oissa ee SR tin ee 145.8 1484 1496 141.8 150.7 140.2 158.4 189.8 202.4 132.4 
NV SIMIDOG 225 nde. any. eed eee ee 1387) 94h TAL Gel 422m 132/86 1375 145.6 198.2 154.4 141.2 
Naskatoon-Reging (7 cae ne ee Ej5;2, 9 137.6. el 30 ee 142 4 ot 142.6 140.3 163.4 156.0 12922 
EdntontoneCal gary asics cteen ttre eo ee IRE MET TRA TRE eh aie 140.0 139.5 190.8 154.1 126.1 
VAnCOUV ED .cac67:: eh ee. cies | A De 137.5 | M41270 1425 A398 ® 143-2 8134.0 152.4 174.1 161.8 126.4 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951= 100. 


Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
between cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Cana- 
da Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 


workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or 
locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of 
a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 336, May issue. 





Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 






































Lockouts = 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
HS) Co ee en eo gor Je tones asc Parngenseneeabootnseeeas 290 311 {4332 1,417,900 0.11 
(OX ioe ocsine beac detec SEARO ne on Re 318 3182 83,428 917,410 0.07 
1S) Ge en er PR NPL ahr nig v2 See oeeaieet Sass 37) 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
TES) Co ee re eee NG So tare cau dae <dnannetenexet 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
aI) 6 a ee et NM Fes eli ees iee eT sccaisitiecin te ReSe 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
“QELS aI cass cet cee cence ace been Gace CURSE on rig sO ee cele 64 108 50,838 441,130 0.38 
NV et Reece nn cet Gt GY ENG ieaiea uta’ 54 95 28,465 332,450 O27 
UG TRS Soe aks salsa s doe ROG ead cee cee ep ace ee cere 51 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 
TRWIND oS Re SE oe fOr nae eee oe ere 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
INGEYEAUERY, ccd casssid cuastiepsaenenacbecoe ace eet Oe SOHC CEE Tee eee EMC 73 132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 
Oe ECT et Mme cP ans Gees ent Peers ot scien ns shaasiance 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 
OCTO Dela ee Me ee ne Ss. Sorc ooh ecie ratte eee reds Fe 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
UNG GIDOL YS) Batch ste dened cna tne il osd suet acer esenGaed ere meee 4\ 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
UD YO S ina OLS Cis ge gash gaeestdStssoec Bone DER OE ee CE 2D 59 12,602 (537310 0.12 
Sa) Ge) AT NUN cl 13 cee cee es ect n eee sae eae swe nsnisi cose Bi 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
TERE Bye ERAT cts ace ep AGAR UOC ee RE nC a5 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
INC Lee ee eR ges Ses oer cee eta acs 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
Nah Mes cestcere sted SEE aoe ca Oe ETE OCU Re a ene ee eee 48 WS 17,579 151,690 0.13 
*Preliminary. 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, April 1967 TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, April 1967 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ig ees Ry ee eee eee — — — Newfoundlan]............0:.esc eres i ae > 
ee hn 3 300 850 Bimee Bavard: |lanG rs e a 
P Tie INOVACS COLA ee eee tte ener merce 3 935 1,120 
1M UB NTBIU PANOLEUIETUD NES e-eosoomsoucadbeinagessadotoo ued 48 11,480 95, SCE i et RI hn es, 1 350 4,960 
Construction AAR ee cosa Scfawaisclais se eeole e wales na anaetaines IS) SAP 50,010 Quebec he en, Ee ne Oana 20 10,01 5 80,780 
Transportation and utilities................ 5) 391 4,600 Ontariore.ouen ae ee ee 38 5,243 56,840 
Se es Pe ER 7A ROT eh bu ciswhes 1 4 80 Matitobucc te he meee peter 2 78 1,380 
Rone Cees 0. itd Bee ncn ye. = Ss — Saskatchewan... : 324 670 
“LULL, con Ripa ora eden 2 74 160 epee aes Tae ide ae a ty at: 
? a2 ‘ a80 British: Gol uimblayessc ee eee 7 540 5,360 
OM GErCMmMIS tha tl lene sera 1 58 Ekdeval eee 2 Meee > 94 580 
AL, INDUSTRIESOL.. feel 75 12219) AS 690 ALG SURISDICTIONS 2... scence. aS 17,579 151,690 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1967 (Preliminary) 


CC 














Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days = Major Issues 
Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved April Accumulated Date Result 
MINES 
Metal 
Rio Algom Pronto Steelworkers AS 480 480 Apr. 8 Alleged grievances—Return of 
Mines, Loc. 6402 Apr. 14 workers pending negotiations. 
Algoma Mills, Ont. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Craigmont Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 125 130 130 Apr. 21 Protesting delayed settlement by 
Merritt, B.C. Loc. 6523 Apr. 22 the Workmen’s Compensation 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Board—Return of workers. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Canada Packers, Packinghouse 172 1,380 1,380 Apr. 19 Wages, hours— 
York Farms Division Workers Loc. 469 — 
Brantford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada and Dominion Bakery Workers 684 230 230 Apr. 29 Wages— 
Sugar Ltd. & Loc. 333 (CLC) 
St. Lawrence Sugar 
Refineries Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Rubber 
Uniroyal (1966) Ltd., Distillery 341 340 1,020 Mar. 30 Wages—Return of workers. 
Montreal, Que. Workers Loc. 78 Apr. 4 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textiles 
Sprinrite Yarns & Textile Workers’ 158 3,160 18,920 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding | 
Dyers Ltd., Union —_ of employees— 
Listowel, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glendale Spinning Textile Workers’ 340 6,800 13,150 Mar. 6 Signing a new agreement— 
Mills Ltd., Union Loc. 1070 — 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Long Sault Yarns Ltd., United Textile 170 340 340 Apr. 20 Alleged grievances—Returns of 
Long Sault, Ont. Workers Loc. 468 Apr. 22 workers pending negotiations. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
Canfor Limited, Woodworkers, 110 1,050 1,050 Apr. 17 Alleged grievance over safety 
Stave Lake Cedar Loc. 1-367 — regulations— 
Division, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dewdney, B.C. 
Furniture and Fixtures 
St. Louis Bedding, Clothing Workers 138 410 410 Apr. 10 Wages—36¢ an hr. increase over a 
Montreal, Que. Federation Apr. 13 2-yr. contract; bonus settlement 
(CNTU) pay, 2 weeks vacation after 2 years, 
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3 weeks after 10 years, 4 weeks 
after 25 years, 3 additional 
holidays per year. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 











union 


Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days _ Major Issues 
= Workers ~— Termination — 
Location Union Involved April Accumulated Date Result 
Paper 
Industrial Containers, Ltd., Teamsters 103 240 240 Apr. 18 Alleged grievance—Return of 
Halifax, N.S. Loc. 927 (Ind.) Apr. 21 workers. 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 349 6,980 306,040 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) membership of foremen— 
Primary Metals 
Chromium Mining & Metal Trades 142 1,350 1,350 Apr. 10 Disciplinary suspension of one 
Smelting Corp. Ltd., Federation Apr. 24 worker—Return of workers pend- 
Beauharnois, Que. (CNTU) ing decision of arbitrator. 
Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd. Steelworkers 502 7,030 7,030 Apr. 11 Wages, hours, holidays— 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ocr 595 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
Dominion Forge Co. Ltd. Auto Workers 710 — 1,780 Mar. 29 Alleged grievances—Union per- 
Windsor, Ont. Loc. 195 Apr. 3 suaded men to return to work. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinery 
Smith Corona Machines, U.E. Loc. 514 270 5,400 9,990 Mar. 8 Wages in a new agreement— 
Scarborough, Ont. (Ind.) — 
Transportation Equipment 
Eaton Springs Canada Auto Workers 205 1,640 5,270 Mar. 7 Wages, fringe benefits in a first 
Ltd., ocmU27, Apr. 13 agreement — Wage increase; re- 
Chatham, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) duction of work shift from 3 to 2. 
Canadian Vickers, Metal Trades’ 1,200 23,600 23,600 Apr. 3 Wages— 
Montreal, Que. Federation — 
(CNTU) 
Davie Shipbuilding Ltd., Metal Trades’ 1,700 1,700 1,700 Apr. 3 Delay negotiations in a new 
Lauzon, Que. Federation Apr. 4 contract—Return of workers. 
(CNTU) 
Marine Industries Ltd., Metal Trades’ 1,800 7,200 7,200 Apr. 10 Wages—Return of workers. 
Sorel, Que. Federation Apr. 17 
(CNTU) 
Electrical Products 
The Canadian Coleman CLC-directly D2 4,540 32,370 Octwels Wages in new agreement— 
Company Ltd., chartered — 
Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian General I.U.E. Various 1,343 3,130 3) ak) Apr. 6 Wages—Wage increase 50¢ to 80¢ 
Electric Ltd., locals Apr. 10 an hr. over a 3-yr. contract. 


Montreal, Que. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers April 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 

















Starting 
Duration in Date 
Industry, Employer Man-Days — Major Issue 
a Workers Termination — 
Location Union Involved April Accumulated Date Results 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Raybestos-Manhattan Steelworkers 189 3,780 3,780 pXjere, 3) Wages, incentive plan— 
(Canada) Ltd., Loc. 5141 — 
Peterborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Canadian Bechtel Ltd., I.B.E.W. Loc. 424 198 — 100 Mar. 31 Misinterpretation of existing 
Tar Island, Alberta (AFL-CIO/CLC) AN ova Il agreement—Union persuaded men 
to return to work. 
Fraser Brace Engineering Labourers 236 470 710 Mar. 31 Dismissal of five union stewards— 
Con ktds Loc. 493 Apr. 5 Return of workers. 
Frood-Stobie Mine, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sudbury, Ont. 
Several construction CNTU and QFL 2,000 38,000 38,000 Apr. 4 Jurisdictional dispute between 
contractors, — unions— 
Richelieu-Verchéres, Que. 
Canadian Bechtel Co., Structural Iron Workers 571 570 570 Apr. 6 Iron workers seeking an increased 
Temagami, Ont. Loc. 786 Apr. 6 board allowance—Return of 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) workers. 
Mactaquac Constructors, Various unions 350 4,960 4,960 Apr. 11 Demotion of one worker— 
Keswick, N.B. — 
Several construction Various unions 800 800 800 Apr. 19 Wages—Return of workers. 
contractors, Apr. 21 
Glace Bay, N.S. 
Foundation Company Labourers 280 560 560 Apr. 19 Dismissal of one worker, camp 
of Canada, Loc. 890 Apr. 21 accommodation for labourers— 
Prince Albert, Sask. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Return of workers. 
Several Painters & Painters 140 700 700 Apr. 24 Wages— 
Decorators Contractors, Loc. 1671 = 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Ontario. 
Centrale Nucléaire Labourers 250 500 500 Apr. 27 Wages— 
de Gentilly, Loc. 617 =e 
Gentilly, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various plumbing Plumbers Loc. 67 348 350 350 Apr. 28 Employment of non-union labour 
contractors, (AFL-CIO/CLC) — on the project— 
Hamilton, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UTILITIES 
Power, Gas and Water 
West Kootenay Power & I.B.E.W. Loc. 999 223 2,900 2,900 Apr. 11 Wages, hours— 


Light Co., 
Various locations, 
British Columbia. 
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6 ib 3 A M re More than 1,500 delegates attended the 

9 M 96th annual general meeting of the 

f cc Ing Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in Toronto on May 28 to 30. The 
theme of the meeting was “Industry ’67— 
Centennial Perspective.” 


Hon. John R. Nicholson, Minister of 


j Labour, delivered the opening address 

In usr 6/ eres for the Industrial Relations Conference. 
Other principal speakers at the con- 
ference were: H. W. Joly, CMA president; 
J. C. Whitelaw, CMA Executive Vice- 
President and General Manager; Ross 
Munro, Publisher, The Canadian, Toron- 
to; William Ladyman, International Vice- 
“ = President, International Brotherhood of 
entennia ers ective Electrical Workers, Toronto; R. B. 
MacPherson, economist, Du Pont of 
Canada Limited, Montreal; Tom Kent, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration; D. O. Davis, 
Vice-President, Engineering, Dominion 
Foundries and Steel, Limited, Hamilton; 
and Prof. Eli Ginzberg, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman of the U.S. national 

manpower committee. 

The new CMA president elected for 
the 1967-68 term is Raymond A. Engholm, 


president, Macotta Company of Canada 
Limited, Rexdale, Ont. 


Business Session 


Hew. JOLY 


H. W. Joly, retiring CMA president, 
told the general meeting that one and 
three-quarter million Canadians, repre- 
senting the largest single segment of the 
national labour force, worked in manu- 
facturing last year. “This is an addition 
of no less than 300,000 since 1960, and we 
have found these jobs in a period of rapid 
technological change and re-equipment 
at the plant and office levels.” 

In the same six years, he said, there 
was an increase in the average weekly 
wage in manufacturing from $72.76 to 
$93.08, a rise of 27.9 per cent as against 
a 13.0-per-cent increase in the consumer 
price index, and this took no account 
of the very considerable improvement 
that had occurred in fringe benefits. 

The acute inflationary pressures of 
last year had subsided, and he predicted a 
marked slowdown in the rate of expansion 
this year. ‘“‘The price of slower growth is 
not an excessive one to pay to curb 
inflation, and we can be thankful indeed 
that our Centennial year of 1967 will rank 
with the best that we have known.”’ 

But he warned the manufacturers to 
beware of complacency. ‘‘There is the 
productivity lag between ourselves and 
some of our major competitors, notably 


Outgoing CMA president H. W. Joly, left, President, B. Houde and Grothé Ltée, the United States.” He referred io _ the 
Quebec City, receives a silver bowl from CMA president, R. A. Engholm, President, educational gap which still grows wider 


Marcotta Company of Canada, Limited, Rexdale, Ont. between our labour force and that of the 
— Richard Mathews Photos United States. 
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Technological innovation was as ne- 
cessary to improved productivity and 
rising living standards as capital invest- 
ment, he said, but a prerequisite was a 
labour force that was highly skilled and 
adaptable. 

In view of new and highly important 
factors in Canada’s trading environment, 
the Association had established a special 
committee on adjustment assistance that 
would help firms and employees who 
might be adversely affected by the 
impending changes in tariff levels and 
anti-dumping measures. 

‘“Many labour spokesmen know that 
we cannot achieve the necessary degree 
of productivity improvement without a 
pretty drastic reappraisal of the ways in 
which many key tasks are performed,” 
he said. “In some cases this means no 
more than a streamlining of procedures 
or an improvement in job attitudes; in 
others, it may be a question of reassigning 
some duties and eliminating a number 
of jobs altogether.” 

He said that the responsibility lay with 
management. Much depended on the 
way in which it went about making these 
decisions, and there was no doubt that 
“the biggest challenge confronting us is 
that of selling labour on the imperative 
need to do those things that must be 
done.” 

Management could not accept the 
implications of the Freedman Report, he 
asserted. “‘Legislation to enact its recom- 
mendations would give unions the power 
to veto, or at least delay, essential tech- 
nological progress and deal a serious blow 
to our productive capacity. No other 
country in the free world has contemplated 
hamstringing its management in such a 
fashion, and it is imperative that Ottawa 
does not make Canadian industry the 
guinea pig for such an experiment. Your 
Association will certainly continue to 
bend every effort to see that it does not.” 

But he emphasized what he believed to 
be the compelling obligation that rested 
on management to make _ necessary 
changes only after the fullest consultation 
and discussion with employee repre- 


sentatives. “‘It is only fair that those whose 
jobs will be affected by any redeployment 
or contraction should know about it as 
long in advance as humanly possible...” 

He said that although labour and 
management saw weaknesses in the pre- 
sent collective bargaining system and 
would strive for changes, both must 
recognize that the system worked fairly 
well, and that it was “the very corner- 
stone of a way of life which has produced 
working conditions and a standard of 
living which attracts prospective immi- 
grants from all over the world.” 

The CMA president said that manage- 
ment and labour could well spend more 
time reminding the public about the 95 
per cent of labour agreements that were 
re-negotiated without any disruption of 
service. 


In a comment on the proposals of the 
Carter Commission on Taxation, Mr. 
Joly said that the business community 
was exercised over “the sweeping nature 
of the proposals in this massive document 
and the cloud of additional uncertainty 
that overhangs business decisions.” 


The CMA should submit its views on 
the Carter Commission before final policy 
decisions were taken, he said, but he 
gave warning that government action on 
the report could not be unduly delayed. 


IniG.oWHITELAW 


‘During the past twelve months, we 
presented a number of extremely im- 
portant submissions to the federal author- 
ities,’ J. C. Whitelaw, Executive Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Association, told the meeting. ‘Topics 
ranged through labour matters relating 
to technological change, Bill C-231 on 
national transportation policy, the threat- 
ened rail strike of last summer, the in- 
quiries of the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Commons on 
consumer prices, and the Special Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on immigration.” 

He said that, along with the United 
States and other large industrial countries, 


in the past year Canada had experienced 
a marked rise in prices and a slower rate 
in the growth of production. ‘‘Un- 
questionably Canadian industry has been 
harder hit by the cost-price squeeze than 
its major foreign competitors have, not 
least because of a disappointing produc- 
tivity performance, coupled with sub- 
stantial wage increases.” 

The accompanying decline in manu- 
facturing profits, he said, was a clear 
indication that further deterioration of 
the cost structure and profit margin of 
Canadian manufacturers would seriously 
endanger the country’s growth potential. 
‘‘Against this background it is far from 
anti-labour to observe that across-the- 
board wage parity with the United States 
is a dangerous delusion. Effective parity 
will remain but a pipe dream until... 
output per employee in Canada reaches 
the level that obtains below the border. 
Perhaps it needs to be pointed out that it 
will profit our employees little to gain 
parity rates of pay if the consequence is 
our inability to employ them.” 

Mr. Whitelaw advised manufacturers to 
“somehow get it across to our labour 
friends”’ that if unit labour costs continue 
to rise faster than in the United States, 
with productivity climbing much more 
slowly than in American industry, em- 
ployment levels and aggregate wages 
were going to suffer. 

He said that it was necessary to make 
a new determination of national priorities. 
“In a prosperous society it is right and 
just that we make provision as we have 
done in the past for the least able in our 
midst. What we surely must do now, 
however, is resolve as a matter of national 
policy to give education priority over 
everything else. As the Economic Council 
of Canada has made abundantly clear, 
it is our educational weaknesses which 
threaten our future living standards and 
progress. 

“Tt is not too much to say that further 
advances in the field of social security 
depend on the kind of increase in national 
wealth that higher educational standards 
and working skills alone can ensure.” 


Industrial Relations Conference 


HON. JOHN R. NICHOLSON 


“Your Association is to be congratu- 
lated for having chosen as the subject for 
this Conference—The Negotiated Settle- 
ment and Its Impact on Management, 
Labour and the Public,” said Hon. John 
R. Nicholson, Minister of Labour, in 
the opening address at the CMA’s 
industrial relations conference. Mr. Ni- 
cholson described “‘negotiated settlement” 
as an agreement through which the two 
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parties try to share justly the economical, 
social and cultural benefits of the environ- 
ment that they together helped to create. 


He said that the great majority of 
Canadians were “totally uninhibited” in 
their thrust toward the creation of a new 
and vibrant society devoted to the 
furtherance of human ends. “This new 
society... will seek to make work more 
meaningful rather than merely more 
productive in the limited economic sense;” 


and this would be done, he said, through 
the collective bargaining machinery. 


“Because of the volatile nature of our 
society today,...perhaps the only 
acceptable vehicle through which a 
proper shared balance of the general 
munificence can be attained, is the free 
collective bargaining system.” 


Mr. Nicholson said that negotiated 


settlements were surely preferable to 
Continued on page 520 
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International Labour Organization 


Part | 


5|st International Labour Conference 


Director-General’s report on the world’s growing non-manual 
work force sets the topic for opening sessions 


Hon. John R. Nicholson delivers Canada’s reply to the report 


Delegates to the SIst conference of the 
International Labour Organization, which 
opened June 7, faced questions that in- 
cluded the future role of non-manual 
occupations, the improvement of the lives 
of two fifths of the world’s agricultural 
population, technical co-operation to 
developing countries, and the role of the 
International Labour Organization in 
industrialization and social progress. 

This year, the report of ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse to the con- 
ference examined the contribution that 
non-manual activities make to social and 
economic advance in both developed and 
developing countries. His report highlights 
the way in which the ILO can aid today’s 
growing swing towards employment in 
non-manual occupations throughout the 
world. In addition, the report covered the 
activities of the ILO during 1966. 

The improvement of conditions of life 
and work of tenants, share-croppers and 
similar categories of agricultural workers 
was discussed by the conference for 
the first time. Although the ILO has 
already discussed landworkers’ problems 
and the need for agrarian reform, it was 
the first time that working and living 
conditions of cultivators who are not 
wage-earners, and not owners of the 
land they work, have been separately 
examined by the ILO conference. 


Exchange of Views 


“The ILO and Technical Co-operation,” 
including the role of the ILO in the 
industrialization of developing countries, 
served as a theme for an exchange of views 
by delegates so that the conference help- 
ed to point the way to fresh solutions. 
In almost all developing countries the 
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ILO has been collaborating with govern- 
ments for many years in running various 
technical co-operation projects, including 
its own and those of what is now the 
United Nations Development Program. 

A draft Convention and draft Recom- 
mendation to regulate the maximum 
permissible weight to be carried by one 
worker was before the conference for a 
decision on the adoption of a draft 
Convention and Recommendation to 
regulate such maximum loads. 

The revision of Conventions concerning 
old-age, invalidity and survivors’ pensions, 
and examinations of grievances and com- 
munications within the undertaking, both 
appeared on the agenda for the second 
successive year for the final adoption of 
international instruments. 

The conference also had before it a third 
special report on the apartheid policy of the 
Republic of South Africa, submitted by 
the ILO Director-General, pursuant to 
the Declaration concerning apartheid 
first adopted by the conference in 1964. 


Conference President 


The session opened at the Palais des 
Nations in Geneva with the unanimous 
election of Getahoun Tesemma, Minister 
of National Community Development 
and Social Affairs of Ethiopia, as president 
of the conference. 

Ambassador Morio Aoki, the perma- 
nent delegate of Japan accredited to the 
ILO in Geneva, opened the session as 
chairman of the ILO Governing Body. 

Ambassador Aoki said the review about 
to be undertaken of the role of the ILO 
in industrialization would facilitate and 
provide additional opportunities for full 
collaboration with the recently created 


United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization and other United Nations 
organs, as well as with international 
organizations, world-wide and regional, 
in this field. 


Ambassador Aoki then quoted the 
unanimous conclusions of the Governing 
Body Working Party on the programme 
and structure of the ILO: “In periods of 
acute political tension, the ILO has a 
two-fold responsibility: to uphold the 
values of human freedom and dignity 
enshrined in its Constitution; and to 
circumscribe, rather than extend, the 
area of international tension by ensuring 
the fullest possible degree of continued 
co-operation in pursuit of the objectives 
of the ILO.”’ 


President’s Address 


In his inaugural address, the president 
of the conference pointed out how ILO 
membership has grown from 115 in 1966 
to a current 119. He said: ‘“‘The increase 
in membership is statistically insignificant 
...It is, [however], a victory for those. 
who have liberated themselves from the 
forces of various forms of oppressions 
and have taken their rightful place in the 
ILO to enjoy social justice and equality, 
which they never had in the past.” 

Mr. Tesemma emphasized: ‘“‘We should 
endeavour with all the good intentions 
at our disposal to equip the ILO properly 
so that it can meet boldly the multifarious 
tasks that it is expected to accomplish.” 

Of the 119 ILO member countries, 109 
were represented at the opening sitting 
of the conference. Each national dele- 
gation consists of two government dele- 
gates, one employers delegate and one 
workers delegate, as well as_ several 
technical advisers. 


Director-General’s Report 


The report of the ILO Director- 
General, David A. Morse, on the world’s 
growing non-manual work force provided 
the basis for discussion for the opening 
sessions. The report is titled ‘‘Non- 
Manual Workers: Problems and Pros- 
pectss= 
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The report deals with the broad category 
of non-manual workers defined as pro- 
fessional, technical, administrative, man- 
agerial, clerical, and sales and _ service 
workers. At present, their ranks are 
increasing steadily everywhere. In Canada 
and the United States, they account for 
some 50 per cent of the working popula- 
tion. In developing countries, in many 
cases, they are still a relatively small 
minority as compared with the very large 
agricultural population and the emerging 
industrial labour force. 

Generally, the level of education and 
qualifications of an increasing number of 
non-manual workers is rising. The report 
points out how it has become a matter 
of urgency to determine the key occupa- 
tional categories in various sectors of 
economic activity, and to forecast future 
needs and resources accurately in each 
type and level of qualification within each 
category. Changes that have taken place 
in the last decades in non-manual em- 
ployment, however, have in general been 
so rapid and unexpected that machinery 
for matching the supply of manpower to 
demand have rarely succeeded in keeping 
pace with them. Many imbalances of 
unemployment, underemployment and 
stresses with occupations exist on the 
employment market throughout the world. 


Maintain Vigilance 


The report states that, although many 
of the unemployment fears caused by 
change, especially by automation, have 
been found to be baseless in many in- 
dustrialized countries, it would be unwise 
for governments to relax their vigilance. 
In order to overcome the “‘brain-drain’’, 
developing countries may soon be faced 
with the need to create employment in 
order to keep scarce non-manual staff 
who would otherwise emigrate, as well as 
to encourage others to return home. The 
report suggests possible steps to provide 
educated unemployed workers with suit- 
able work within rural development 
programs and other projects. 

Jobs call for a certain degree of social 
organization. Non-manual workers are 
the principal element in such social 
organization, a term which embraces 
private institutions, official services, trade 
unions, occupational associations, and 
appropriate patterns of organization of 
production. Co-operative patterns of 
organization often require consideration 
when countries review the institutional 
support needed for development projects 
and the creation of productive employ- 
ment. 

As economic and social development 
calls for more non-manual workers, educa- 
tional and vocational preparation must 
be made available to broader groups of 
the population. The report suggests that 
wider access to education would ensure the 
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Canadian delegation, left to right: First row: C. B. C. Scott, Saul F. Rae, George V. 
Haythorne, Joseph Morris. Second row: Herbert Flesher, Pierre Vadboncoeur, Bernard 
Wilson, F. A. Armstrong, John Mainwaring, J. A. Beesley. Third row: L. R. Peterson, QC, 
Miss Joyce Hagan, Guy de Merlis, G. H. Paquette, William H. Wightman, eae. 
Osborne, James Perna, Mrs. E. Sufrin. Fourth row: R. E. Wilkes, J. K. Wanczychi, G. A. 
Plante, H. L. Wallis, J. P. Fournier, A. L. Hepworth. Fifth row: K. A. Pugh, Louis H. Lorrain, 
Jacques Corbeil, W. J. McNally, Leonard Houzer. Absent when the photograph was 
taken were: R. M. Drennan, Hon. John R. Nicholson, Robert Andras, Bryce Mackasey, 


André Saumier, T. M. Eberlee. 


creation of educational facilities to guide 
individuals toward the sectors or occupa- 
tions most affected by manpower short- 
ages. This would include measures aimed 
at permitting workers and students to be 
trained or to receive additional training. 


Social Origin 

The report notes that social origin still 
influences opportunities to acquire the 
education for higher-level, non-manual 
occupations and recalls that equality of 
opportunity and free choice of employ- 
ment are one of the main objectives of 
employment policy. Nevertheless, the 
report says, there is increasing awareness 
of the importance of equality of 
opportunity as a means to promote the 
better utilization of manpower in in- 
dustrialized countries. 

One of the most pronounced trends 
regarding vocational preparation at pres- 
ent is the growth of the idea that any 
system of preparation for, and adjustment 
to, vocational life should be flexible and 
related to development needs. Some 
special problems arise in connection with 
the vocational preparation of rural non- 
manual workers. In the rural sector of an 
overwhelming majority of countries, part 
of the working population will inevitably 
leave the land. 


— Photo by L. Bianco, Geneva. 


The report notes that different types of 
incentives, applied in conjunction with 
appropriate educational, training and 
employment policies, may be indispen- 
sable to overcome imbalances. Monetary 
incentives alone are not enough. Ap- 
propriate stimuli applied through taxation, 
career prospects, selection and recruitment 
procedures, industrial relations, fringe 
benefits, employment security and im- 
provement of working conditions, are 
important elements of an overall incen- 
tives policy. 

In most developing countries, the crucial 
factor limiting the supply of high- and 
middle-level manpower is the inadequacy 
of the educational system. The scope for 
adjusting income differentials appears to 
be greatest when prevailing higher educa- 
tional preferences of secondary school 
graduates diverge widely from develop- 
ment priorities. The inability of the public 
sector in many countries to compete with 
the private sector for high-level technical 
and professional workers poses another 
problem of skill allocation. This imbalance 
of skills hampers the improvement of 
public administration. 

Meanwhile, the ILO is drawing up 
human resources policies suited to the 
needs of economically less advanced 
countries. The report stresses the need to 
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bring out the importance of certain cate- 
gories of non-manual professions for 
human resources policy. It suggests that 
the conference might deal with problems 
arising in sectors that support and com- 
plement industrialization effects and study 
non-manual professions that play, or 
should play, a dominant role in rural 
and regional development. 


} 
John R. Nicholson 


In his discussion of the Director- 
General’s report, Hon. John R. Nichol- 
son, the Canadian government delegate, 
congratulated Mr. Tesemma on _ his 
election as president of the conference. He 
recalled the honour of his service as 
president of the Eighth Conference of 
American States Members of the ILO, 
held last autumn in Ottawa (L.G., Nov. 
1966, p. 634). 


Mr. Nicholson commented that the 


report had special significance in Canada, 
where 40 per cent of the work force was 
made up of white-collar workers. He 
remarked that Canadian white-collar 
workers are seeking ways and means of 
protecting themselves against adverse 
technological and other changes. “An 
important and relatively new development 
in Canada has been an increase in col- 
lective bargaining activity among white- 
collar workers,”’ he said. 

“There has been some debate in Canada 
whether legislation may be necessary to 
establish rules for adjustment of tech- 
nological change. So far, no clear con- 
sensus has emerged. But there have been 
some valuable developments in collective 
bargaining of late, and it may well be 
that the process of adjustment to change 
will develop in this way effectively without 
the need of legislation, or at least with a 
minimum of legislation.”’ 

The Minister described briefly the role 


of the Canadian Government’s task 
force (L.G., Jan. 1966, p. 14) which is 
examining the industrial relations system 
in Canada in depth. “‘It is mobilizing the 
most comprehensive industrial relations 
research program ever undertaken in 
Canada,” he said. “‘In the course of its 
work, the task force will visit the ILO 
in Geneva later this summer, and will 
draw on the broad experience of the 
hohe 

Mr. Nicholson said that the Canada 
Department of Labour has a vital role 
to play in a society dedicated to economic 
growth and to raising standards of living. 
‘‘Departments of Labour have a special 
responsibility in government circles to 
reflect the aspirations of working people,” 
he said, “‘but they cannot and will not 
fulfil that responsibility unless they can 
demonstrate the economic as well as the 
social desirability of the work that they 
are performing.” 


The Canadian Delegation 


Government Delegation 


Head of the Delegation and Govern- 
ment Delegate: Hon. John R. Nicholson, 
EC. OBE. OG, MPS Minister? or 
Labour; Provincial Minister Accomp- 
anying the Delegation: Hon. L. R. 
Peterson, Q.C., Minister of Labour, 
Province of British Columbia, Victoria; 
Members of Parliament Accompanying 
the Delegation: Robert Andras and 
Bryce Mackasey, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour; Government 
Delegate: G. V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa; Substitute 
Government Delegates : John Mainwaring, 
Director, International Labour Affairs 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
Saul F. Rae, Permanent Representative 
and Ambassador of Canada to the 
European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva; André Saumier, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of Forestry & Rural 
Development, Ottawa; Bernard Wilson, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


Government Advisers 


J. A. Beesley, First Secretary and 
Consul, Canadian Permanent Mission, 
Geneva; Jacques Corbeil, Third Secretary 
and Vice-Consul, Canadian Permanent 
Mission, Geneva; Guy de Merlis, Labour 
Attaché, Canadian Embassy, Brussels; 
T. M. Eberlee, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Province of Ontario, 
Toronto; J. P. Fournier, Deputy Director, 
Advisers Division, External Aid Office, 
Ottawa; Leonard Houzer, First Secretary, 
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Canadian Permanent Mission, Geneva; 
J. E. E. Osborne, Director of Research 
and Statistics, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa; G. A. 
Plante, Assistant Director, Special Ser- 
vices Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa (secretary of the delegation); K. 
A. Pugh, Deputy Minister, Department 
of Labour, Province of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton; J. K. Wanczycki, Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; Assistant 
Secretary (stenographer), Miss A. J. 
Hagan, Deputy Minister’s Office, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employer Delegation 


Employer Delegate: C. B. C. Scott, 
Assistant General Manager (Personnel), 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Toronto, (nominated by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association); 
Employer Advisers: R. M. Drennan, 
Manager, Employee Relations, Cyanamid 
of Canada Limited, Montreal (nominated 
by the Canadian Chamber of Commerce); 
W. J. McNally, Policy Department, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Mont- 
real (nominated by the Canadian Em- 
ployers’ Committee on the ILO); G. H. 
Paquette, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
Ltd., Montreal (nominated by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association); 
H. L. Wallis, Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions, E. G. M. Cape and Company Ltd., 
Montreal (nominated by the Canadian 
Construction Association); William H. 
Wightman, Manager, Industrial Relations 


Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto (nominated by the 
Canadian Employers’ Committee on the 
ILO); R. E. Wilkes, General Secretary, 
The Railway Association of Canada, 
Montreal (nominated by the Railway 
Association of Canada). 


Worker Delegation 


Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa 
(nominated by the Canadian Labour 
Congress); Worker Advisers: F. A. 
Armstrong, Vice-President, Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America, St. Vital, 
Manitoba (nominated by the Canadian 
Railway Labour Executives’ Association); 
Herbert Flesher, International Vice- 
President, International Hod Carriers’ 
Building and Common Laborers’ Union 
of America (AFL-CI0/CLC), Vancouver 
(nominated by the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress); A. L. Hepworth, Director, Interna- 
tional Affairs Department, Canadian 
Labour Congress, Ottawa (nominated by 
the Canadian Labour Congress); Louis H. 
Lorrain, First Vice-President, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, Montreal 
(nominated by the Canadian Labour 
Congress); James Perna, Canadian Di- 
rector, United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
of North America, Toronto (nominated 
by the Canadian Labour Congress); 
Adrien Plourde, Président, La Fédéra- 
tion nationale de la métallurgie, Arvida, 
Quebec (nominated by the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions). 
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Racial Discrimination in Britain 


Conference delegates included, left to right: Bayard Rustin, 
Executive Director, A. Philip Randolph Institute; George G. 
Blackburn, Director, Fair Employment Practices Branch, Canada 


“Racial Equality in Employment” in 
Britain was the theme of a two-day con- 
ference in London last February. The 
need for fair employment practices legis- 
lation was discussed by groups opposing 
discrimination in employment procedures 
and by employers and union represen- 
tatives favouring a “‘voluntary system.” 


The conference was arranged by the 
National Committee for Commonwealth 
Immigrants, and was supported by the 
Race Relations Board of Britain. It 
gathered delegates from Britain, United 
States and Canada to consider the 
question “Should Britain introduce fair 
employment practices legislation ?” 


The representatives from Canada and 
United States were asked specifically to 
discuss the effectiveness of law in relation 
to discrimination, and the experience of 
their Governments in this matter. The 
Canadian representatives were George G. 
Blackburn, Director, Fair Employment 
Practices Branch, Canada Department of 
Labour (L.G., April, p. 226), and Dr. 
Dan Hill, Director, Ontario Human 
Rights Commission. The representatives 
invited from the United States were Ben 
D. Segal, Director of Liaison, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission; 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., civil rights lawyer 
and General Counsel, United Auto 
Workers; Bayard Rustin, Executive 
Director, A. Philip Randolph Institute; 
and Victor G. Reuther, Director, Inter- 
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national Affairs United 


Auto Workers. 


Department, 


To Promote Equality 


The National Committee for Com- 
monwealth Immigrants was set up with 
Dr. A. M. Ramsey, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as chairman. The purpose of the 
committee is to examine governmental 
policies, both central and local, and to 
make proposals that will promote equality. 
It attempts to help newcomers settle into 
an alien and sometimes hostile society, 
and to educate the host community away 
from prejudices. It watches also for in- 
justices in the area of racial discrimination 
and takes action against them. Advisory 
panels of experts meet monthly to 
examine the problems and recommen- 
dations of the committee. 


The Race Relations Board of Britain 
was established by the Government to 
administer the Race Relations Act of 
1965, concerning discrimination in public 
places. The chairman of the Board is Mark 
Bonham Carter. 

The two groups work in close-co- 
operation and, during the past year, they 
have investigated problems concerning 
racial discrimination. They produced a 
report, titled Racial Discrimination, which 
was published last April by Political and 
Economic Planning, a research agency in 
Britain. 

During the conference, the American 





Department of Labour; Miss Nadine Peppard, General Secre- 
tary, National Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants; and 
Dr. A. M. Ramsey, Archbishop of Canterbury, Chairman. 


speakers supported a suggestion re- 
commending fair employment practices 
legislation. They were strongly supported 
by the British speakers. During the smaller 
group discussions, however, some em- 
ployers and union representatives ex- 
pressed serious doubts as to the need and 
effectiveness of such legislation, and they 
argued in favour of a “voluntary system.” 

Although no resolutions were passed 
at the conference, the subject was of great 
interest to those groups that would likely 
be concerned in the future with the 
passing of such legislation. Several union 
representatives indicated that they would 
support the case for the legislation if it 
were properly presented. Mr. Blackburn, 
of the Canada Department of Labour, 
gave the concluding address, in which he 
summed up the thinking of the speakers 
at the conference. 


The British research agency, Political 
and Economic Planning, has released a 
report titled Racial Discrimination, which 
presents the findings of a series of related 
studies of a survey concerning racial 
prejudice against recent immigrants to 
Britain. 

The objective of the survey was to 
assess the extent of discrimination against 
Commonwealth immigrants in Britain. 
Although almost any reliable information 
related to the life experience of immigrants 
could be of potential value, the particular 

Continued on page 488 
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50) Years ago 


From the Labour Gazette, August 1917 


After a successtul strike by Vancouver firemen 
for one day's rest in four, the LABOUR GAZETTE 
publishes an article on the two-platoon 
system in fire departments. Report of an 
investigation into the cold storage business. 


In connection with a successful strike by 
Vancouver firemen for one day’s rest in 
four in July 1917, the LABouR GAZETTE for 
August of that year published a short 
article on “The Two-Platoon System in 
Fire Departments.” 

At that time this system was in force in 
35 municipalities in the United States, but 
it had not been adopted anywhere in 
Canada. The Winnipeg Fire Department 
made a request for it in April 1917, and 
the city fire committee agreed that the 
system offered advantages; but it ob- 
jected to the increased cost involved, and 
a compromise was arranged by allowing 
the men one full day off in every four. This 
necessitated an increase in the strength of 
the brigade. 

“Where the two-platoon plan is in 
operation, the men usually work in two 
shifts, one of 10 hours from 8 a.m. to 6 
p.m., without any time off for meals; and 
a night shift of 14 hours from 6 p.m. to 8 
a.m., the men on the respective shifts 
alternating at regular intervals. In case of 
fire at the changing hour, the men coming 
on relieve the men at work, but if the 
conflagration is serious, the men off duty 
are required to respond without extra 
pay.” 

Fire chiefs in some of the municipalities 
in the United States that had adopted the 
system spoke favourably of the plan, 
‘stating that it has resulted in better 
service, efficiency and health. The follow- 
ing quotation from a statement by the fire 
chief of Butte, Mon., will be of interest: 

“. . . The system has proven itself 
eminently satisfactory in every respect; 
about 18 per cent increase in men and 
expense; morals of the men better, more 
harmony, living conditions are better, 
less infraction of rules than ever before, 
and more interest in work is taken. 
Through our methods of inspection, made 
possible by the two-platoon system, the 
fire loss has decreased. 

“While the majority of opinion would 
seem to be greatly in favour of the two- 
platoon system, it is not unanimous. The 
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chief objection to the plan seems to be 
increased expense, though some fire chiefs 
claim also that it is subversive of disci- 
pline. The fire chief of New York City, for 
instance, says: 

“T have always opposed the two-platoon 
system for the reason, firstly, that I 
consider it absolutely subversive of disci- 
pline; secondly, because it entails a 
greater expense without the compensating 
advantage of increased efficiency. The 
two-platoon system brings the men in the 
fire department down to a mechanical 
working basis .... Furthermore, under a 
two-platoon system the men are inclined 
to spend their days off duty in attending 
to their own business, coming back tired 
and fagged out to bunk in the engine 
house for the night; under such condi- 
tions the fire business soon becomes a 
secondary occupation. 

*“* “Give the men a day off in five, a day 
off in four, or even a day off in three, but 
never allow them to get you in a position 
where they are controlled by a labour 
organization and ready to demand pay 
for overtime as they did in Kansas City. 
A fireman’s day is 24 hours; he is not 
working, he is waiting. The business 
demands eternal vigilance; it is only those 
who adhere to the principle of eternal 
vigilance who can properly guard the lives 
and property of the people of the city that 
employs them.’ 

“‘Numerous fire brigades in the United 
States and a few in Canada are now 
organized as labour unions. There are in 
the two countries 23 brigades organized 
as unions under charter from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, one being the 
Vancouver brigade. Of the 23 unionized 
brigades, eight work under the two- 
platoon system. The Winnipeg brigade is 
organized under the Dominion Trades 
and Labour Congress, and fire depart- 
ments in some other Canadian cities are in 
process of organization as labour bodies. 

“It is of interest to note that when the 
members of the Boston, Mass., fire 
department were organized, the organizer 


stated that the charter granted by the 
Federation prohibited strikes and that the 
Federation would not support members 
who took advantage of their connection 
with the union to violate rules of the 


department.” 
et ee. 


A report of an investigation into the 
business of cold storage in Canada was 
submitted to the Minister of Labour by 
the Acting Commissioner re cost of living 
in July 1917. The object of the investi- 
gation was to discover whether there 
was any illegal combination, undue 
accumulation or overcharging among 
those engaged in the cold storage business 
in Canada, in contravention of an order in 
council issued in November 1916 (L. G., 
Dec. 1966, p. 707). 


The Acting Commissioner found that 
there was no “‘trust,” and he did not 
discover any instance of the destruction of 
food fit for consumption. ‘“‘There was 
nothing like combination among the 
various companies, but very lively com- 
petition instead,” this journal for August 
1917 said in a summary of the report. “A 
few of the cold storage firms, however, 
had attained such dimensions and had so 
centralized their business in certain lines 
that, in respect to particular commodities, 
they were able to exercise a practical 
monopoly, especially of export business. 
There was no evidence of over-accumu- 
lation. Immense amounts of products 
were bought, but as the world was bidding 
high for food, and the opportunity of 
selling at profit was not being overlooked, 
they were not carried for long. 


“The report states that the cold storage 
companies of Canada, including abattoir 
houses, control about half the meat which 
is killed in Canada and about one fifth of 
the total quantity of eggs produced in 
Canada, more than one third of the 
cheese and about one fifth of the butter; 
that is, approximately these proportions 
of the total products of Canada in each of 
these commodities pass through cold 
storage in their transit from producer to 
consumer. It is not all the property at any 
given time of cold storage companies, but 
is either owned by them or stored on their 
premises. 


“There are about 110 cold storage ware- 
houses, operated by 76 different com- 
panies, two being American-owned. Seven 
operate one establishment only. Five are 
large export houses....” 
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News Briefs 





Amalgamation of unions 
proposed by CUPE 


A long-term goal of amalgamating more 
than 100 existing Canadian unions into 
10 national industrial unions was proposed 
to the Canadian Labour Congress, in a 
brief submitted in May by one of its 
affiliates, the 105,000-member Canadian 
Union of Public Employees. 

The 40-page brief to the Congress’s 
Commission on Constitution and Structu- 
re said that fragmentation into many 
unions was a basic fault of the Canadian 
labour movement, and that some inter- 
national unions limited their Canadian 
members’ autonomy in matters that were 
purely Canadian. 

“We suggest that the long-term ob- 
jective of the Congress should be the 
creation of 10 industrial-type unions on a 
Canadian basis. These would range in 
membership from 25,000 to 300,000. Any 
union with less than 25,000 members 
cannot effectively operate on an all- 
Canadian basis.” 

The brief asked also that union members 
with grievances against their unions be 
allowed to appeal to the CLC. If the 
union was found to be delinquent, but 
refused to rectify the grievance, the 
unhappy members should be allowed to 
switch union allegiance, the brief con- 
tended. 

CUPE recommended a complete re- 
organizing of the CLC structure to 
eliminate the system of “‘too many chiefs 
and too few Indians.” It asked the CLC 
also to seek a more friendly working 
relationship with the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions. “‘The time has 
come for renewed efforts to find a 
common ground between the two centres 
with the object of creating one central 
body.” 

CUPE is the first union to make public 
its submission to the CLC Commission. 


Little calls for change in 
labour relations techniques 


Union and management leaders must 
strive for a ‘‘more sophisticated and 
technical approach to the whole problem 
of industrial relations,’’ Stanley Little, 
national president of the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees (CLC), told the 
annual convention of the union’s Ontario 
division held in London, Ont. 

“*We—both employers and employees— 
must never fool ourselves into believing 
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we have reached the ultimate in collective 
bargaining,” he said. Although manage- 
ment and labour might never agree on 
their share of the economic pie, they 
could agree on a more effective and 
sensible way of settling differences. ‘““The 
distressing alternative is to stick with the 
disruptive and chaotic methods now 
employed.” 


Union leaders who do not try to 
establish a rapport with management are 
harming their cause, he averred. “If 
some other method is not found, we will 
find ourselves shackled with compulsory 
arbitration.” 


Three Canadian girls 
win union scholarships 


Three Canadian girls, all daughters of 
members of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), were among the ten 
winners of the 1967 John P. Burke 
Scholarships, donated by the union. Each 
will receive $1,000. 


The three are: Louise Nadon, Temis- 
caming, Que.; Carol McIver, Campbell 
River, B.C.; and Susan Harty, Vickers 
Heights, Ont. 


The announcement of the awards was 
made by President-Secretary Josph P. 
Tonelli. 


New Bulletin issued 
on labour standards 


Publication of a second edition of 
Labour Standards in Canada has been 
announced by the Canada Department of 
Labour. This bulletin, which is issued 
annually, has replaced the former annual 
Provincial Labour Standards. 


The bulletin sets out the standards that 
are in effect under federal and provincial 
labour laws regarding child labour, 
minimum wages, equal pay for equal 
work, hours of work, weekly rest day, 
annual vacations with pay, public holidays, 
fair employment practices, notice of 
termination of employment, maternity 
protection (a new section this year) and 
workmen’s compensation. The standards 
set by labour ordinances of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories are also in- 
cluded. 

The bulletin may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer (Catalogue No. L2- 
7/1966) at 75 cents a copy. 


Union-Management Council 
established in Ontario 


An official labour-management body, 
the Union-Management Council, has 
been established by the Ontario Labour 
Department to explore and find solutions 
to mutual problems in the field of labour- 
management relations. Ontario Labour 
Minister Dalton Bales made the an- 
nouncement in April, and named Dr. John 
Crispo, Director of the Centre for 
Industrial Relations, University of Toron- 
to, as chairman. 


The council emerged from an informal 
labour-management committee set up 
more than a year ago by Hon. Leslie 
Rowntree, former provincial Minister 
of Labour. The committee at the time 
consisted of a group of labour and 
business leaders under the chairmanship 
of Dr. H. D. Woods, dean of the faculty 
of Arts and Science at McGill University. 


Representing labour were: David Ar- 
cher, President of the Ontario Federation 
of Labour; William Ladyman, Vice- 
President of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Larry Sefton, 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America, District 6; and Russell Harvey, 
Office Employees’ International Union, 
now deceased. 


Management was represented by: H. J. 
Clawson, Vice-President of the Steel Co. 
of Canada Ltd.; J. H. Smith, President 
of the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany; J. A. Belford, Vice-President of 
Massey-Ferguson Ltd.; and R. P. Arm- 
strong, who was then with the Foundation 
Co. of Canada Ltd. Michael Warren, 
Ontario Department of Labour, acted 
as secretary. 


Frank Hall retires from 
negotiating committee 


Frank H. Hall, 74, announced in June 
his retirement as associate chairman of 
the negotiating committee for 100,000 
non-operating railway workers in Canada. 
For the past 18 months, Mr. Hall has 
served as adviser to the committee, 
following his retirement in October 1965, 
after serving for 20 years as chief ne- 
gotiator for the non-operating employees 
(L.G. 1965, p. 1016). 


Mr. Hall has also relinquished his post 
as Canadian executive assistant to the 
international president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamships Clerks. 


ATT 


Honorary appointment 
for Horace Pettigrove 


Horace R. Pettigrove, industrial rela- 
tions officer in Fredericton of the Canada 
Department of Labour since 1942, was 
recently appointed an honorary research 
associate in the School of Graduate 
Studies of the University of New Bruns- 
wick. 

The function of honorary associates in 
the School of Graduate Studies is to 
provide closer association between uni- 
versity personnel and senior research 
officers employed by government agencies. 
It is proposed that the associates shall 
take part in the graduate program by 
being members of a graduate students 
supervisory committee; by giving courses 
of instruction for graduate students, and 
by participating in, among other things, 
graduate seminars and symposia. 

Mr. Pettigrove was appointed fair wage 
officer for the province of New Brunswick 
in 1936, becoming the first full-time official 
on the staff of the Labour Division of the 
Department of Health and Labour. As 
fair wage officer he administered the 
province’s industrial standards legislation. 
In 1941, he was appointed Director of 
the Labour Division. 

After being appointed to the federal 
Department of Labour in 1942, he served 
as president of the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation 
in 1943. In 1946, he was appointed 
Deputy Steel Controller under the War 
Measures Act during a strike at the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Company plant 
in Sydney, N.S. During the past 25 years, 
he has served as conciliator in a number 
of important labour disputes in the 
Maritimes and in the railway and shipping 
industries. In 1949, he headed the Cana- 
dian delegation to a conference of the 
ILO Coal Committee in Pittsburgh; and 
in 1955, he led the Canadian delegation 
to a conference of the ILO Textile 
Committee in Geneva. 


Provisions broadened 
for equal pay in N.S. 


The 1963 Nova Scotia Human Rights 
Act provided that: ‘‘No employer and 
no person acting on his behalf shall pay 
a female employee at a rate of pay less 
than the rate of pay paid to a male 
employee employed by him for the same 
work done in the same establishment.” 

The 1967 Session of the Legislature 
passed an amendment inserting the 
word “substantially” immediately after 
the word “‘for.”” The amendment was 
introduced as a result of complaints that 
employers were circumventing the law by 
maintaining that the work was nearly, 
but not quite “‘the same.” 
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Parliament 





Bill C-278 to provide for the training 
of adults (L.G., May, p. 297) was given 
second reading on April 25 (Hansard 
p. 15346) and third reading on April 26 
(p. 15424). The bill received the Royal 
Assent on May 8 (p. 15526). 

The first session of the 27th Parliament 
was prorogued by the Deputy Governor 
General on May 8 (p. 15526) and the 
second session of the same Parliament 
was opened by the Governor General 
later on the same day (p. 1). 


The Budget 


In presenting the budget on June 1 
(Hansard p. 855), Hon. Mitchell Sharp, 
Minister of Finance, referred to an easing 
of monetary and credit conditions made 
possible by a slackening of the rapid rise 
in business capital expenditures that had 
moderated the “‘excessive demands” on 
the economy. 

He said that the employment situation 
was “reasonably satisfactory,” with a 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment 
of 3.9 per cent in May. The most un- 
satisfactory aspect of the situation in 
Canada, he said, was the continuing 
upward movement of costs and prices. 
The consumer price index had risen by 7.3 
per cent between April 1965 and April 
1967, and that rate of increase in con- 
Sumer prices was “more than we can 
tolerate on a continuing basis.” 

Price increases were too often “‘the 
result of demands for increased incomes 
and profits by those with strong market or 
bargaining power, or attempts by others to 
keep up with the leaders.” Most of the 
increases in wage and salary rates were 
“substantially in excess of the general 
increases in productivity . They 
clearly imply that further increases in 
prices are likely to occur.” 

The Minister said that with the increase 
of funds and resources available for 
housing, “this year will bring an in- 
creasing volume of building this summer 
and fall.” He agreed with the Minister of 
Labour’s view that housing starts this 
year should reach a total of 160,000. 

““We are now pressing ahead vigorously 
with measures to improve our pro- 
ductivity,” first by giving priority to the 
education of young people, and secondly 
by a “major program of training and 
retraining of adults in our labour force.” 
More resources were being put into scien- 
tific and technical research and develop- 
ment. ‘“‘We are also planning to improve 
the opportunities for those now working 
in less productive industries and occu- 
pations.”’ 

“Essentially, however, productivity is 
not something that the Government can 


achieve. It is a task for all of us. It is 
particularly a job for management and 
labour.” 

The Minister said that there would be 
no amendment to the Income Tax Act in 
this budget, but he proposed to remove 
the sales tax on drugs, and the remaining 
6 per cent sales tax on production 
machinery and apparatus immediately, 
instead of on April 1, 1968. 

He forecast a deficit on budgetary 
accounts before tax changes of $700 mil- 
lion, and on the national economic 
accounts basis a deficit of $230 million. 
The proposed tax changes would reduce 
budgetary revenues by an estimated $40 
million, making a total forecast deficit of 
$740 million. The tax changes would also 
reduce the Old Age Security fund revenues 
by an estimated $33 million. 


ILO Instruments Tabled 


The text of instruments adopted at the 
50th International Labour Conference 
held in Geneva in June 1966 were tabled 
by the Minister of Labour in English and 
French on May 25 (p. 549). The instru- 
ments consisted of two conventions and 
two recommendations. 

Convention 125 sets up minimum inter- 
national standards for certificates of com- 
petency for officers on salt water fishing 
vessels, and Convention 126 deals with 
accommodation of crews on salt water 
fishing vessels. 

Recommendation 126 outlines voca- 
tional training programs for fishermen 
and Recommendation 127 concerns the 
role of co-operatives in developing coun- 
tries. 

A motion to adjourn the House under 
Provisional Standing Order 39A was 
moved on May 30 on the question of the 
claim of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions that “‘natural negotiation 
units’ should be recognized by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (p. 775). 

In replying to the motion, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour said that he agreed with the mover 
that the question had dragged on too long. 
He also agreed with him on the matter of 
increased bilingualism among the mem- 
bers of the Board, although he said that 
“the very latest in simultaneous translation 
equipment is placed at the disposal of 
each and every person” who participates 
in the proceedings of the Board. The 
Parliamentary Secretary further said that 
representatives of the CNTU would meet 
representatives of the Cabinet in Ottawa 
on Thursday (June 1), and he hoped that 
“following Thursday, there might be 
some amicable solution to a very contro- 
versial problem.” 
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McGill University’s 17th Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


“Human Values and Technology” was the theme of this year’s 
conference. Principal speakers were the Minister of Manpower 
and Immigration, and professors from Canadian and United 
States universities in the fields of industrial relations, 


sociology and business. 


The effects of technological change on 
industry, on the worker and on society, 
and the ways in which disturbances caused 
by such change could be mitigated, 
formed the subject of discussion at the 
17th Annual Conference of the Industrial 
Relations Centre of McGill University, 
held on May 16 and 17. The theme of the 
meeting which was attended by about 120 
delegates, was “Human Values and 
Technology.” The 16th conference was 
held in September 1965 (L. G. 1965, p. 
899). 

The conference was addressed by four 
principal speakers. Their names, and the 
titles of their addresses, were: Prof. 
Harold L. Wilensky, sociology, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkley, Calif.— 
“The Impact of Change on Work and 
Leisure Values; Prof. C. Roy Brook- 
bank, industrial relations, Dalhousie 
University—““The Worker: Insecurity, 
Fear and Resistance to Change;” Prof. 
Leonard Sayles, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, New 
York—‘“‘Modern Approaches in Man- 
agerial Behavior; and Prof. Peter C. 
Briant, Vice-Dean and Director of the 
School of Commerce, McGill Univer- 
sity —‘‘New Directions in Industrial Rela- 
tions in Canada—The Professional Em- 
ployee.” 

Hon. Jean Marchand, Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration, was the speaker 
at the conference dinner. His subject was 
“Freedom in The Age of Technology.” 
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PROF. C. R. BROOKBANK 


In any organization, there are a number 
of loosely formed groups of people who 
are connected with each other in their 
work, and who are accustomed to rely on 
each other in various ways; and the 
realization of the importance of these 
groups in the adjustment of such matters 
as the effects of technological change 
holds promise for the future, according to 
the view taken by Prof. C. R. Brookbank 
in his address on, ‘““The Worker: In- 
security, Fear and Resistance to Change.” 

**A pertinent example of such a system,” 
said Prof. Brookbank, “‘is often found in 
the patterned continuity of relationships 
existing between union and management 
representatives charged with the con- 
tinuous administration of a collective 
agreement.” 

The members of these “‘role sets,” 
owing to their dependence on each other, 
recognize certain mutual obligations, and 
they rely on each other to respect these 
obligations. In matters such as the 
administration of a collective agreement, 
union and management representatives 
also develop ‘“‘secondary role expecta- 
tions; or, in other words, they come to 
expect and receive a certain degree of co- 
operation from each other. 

“Tet us suppose, then, that a new 
collective agreement has recently been 
signed that contains a clause setting forth 
the rights and responsibilities of both 
company and union to reflect upon and 


safeguard human values in the face of 
technological change. My hypothesis,” 
the speaker said, “‘is that the successful 
implementation of specific technological 
changes will depend to a great extent on 
our awareness that the patterned system 
outlined .. . represents a matrix through 
which important action sequences must 
be channelled.” 


Too often in the past, in introducing 
changes in business and industry, atten- 
tion has been paid only to what appeared 
on the organization chart, and “even 
now, many firms are oblivious to the 
forces and pressures that play upon 
human behaviour in the many small 
informal groups that make up the total 
organization. By circumscribing much of 
the behaviour in reciprocal relationships, 
and by developing management policies 
and procedures that place limits on the 
flexibility of application, employers un- 
consciously encourage the fear, insecurity 
and resistance to change which they so 
often deplore... . Fear and insecurity in 
such instances can be clarified as not 
essentially fear of change, but rather as 
fear of loss of control over change.” 


“By creative experimentation in busi- 
ness and industry, we should be able to 
find ways of lessening fear, insecurity and 
resistance to change that will be more 
effective because they are consistent with 
the research findings of behavioural 
science,” Prof. Brookbank said in con- 
clusion. ‘“‘The task will require a new 
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level of sophistication on the part of line 
executives and personnel specialists. It 
will not be easily accomplished.” 
Replying to questions after his speech, 
Prof. Brookbank said that, if an attempt 
were made to stop change, people who 
thought it to be essential would find ways 
of making it anyhow. He agreed that there 
would be less resistance to change if it 
were not sprung on people, and that time 
was needed in putting changes into effect. 
One of the delegates said that in col- 
lective bargaining it was impossible to 
make any progress without good faith on 
both sides, and he asked what would 
happen under the system advocated by 
Prof. Brookbank if good faith were 
lacking. Prof. Brookbank said that if his 
informal groups were working together, 
good faith emerged. The ‘“‘patterned 
system,’’ he contended, held promise of a 
better solution than anything we now had. 


PROF. HAROLD L. WILENSKY 


“The most striking thing about work 
in modern society is that it is unevenly 
distributed,” said Prof. Harold L. Wilens- 
ky, a sociologist with the University 
of California. Prof. Wilensky, who is also 
research sociologist in the University’s 
Institute of Industrial Relations, believes 
that talk of the leisure-oriented society has 
obscured the basic fact that modern 
populations, on the average, remain 
busy, with some groups becoming busier 
while other groups are being condemned 
to forced leisure. 

The average man’s gain in leisure has 
been exaggerated, he said, by selective 
comparison of gross averages in working 
hours now and during the period of 
rapid economic growth in England, 
France, and America, “‘a time of blood- 
curdling schedules and conditions.’’ But 
estimates of annual and lifetime leisure, 
and comparisons with earlier times, 
present a different picture. “The skilled 
urban worker has now achieved the posi- 
tion of his 13th-century counterpart, 
whose long workday, seasonally varied, 
was offset by many holidays, rest periods 
and long vacations. Annual hours of 
work now, as then, remain in the range 
between 1,900 and 2,500.” 

Prof. Wilensky believes that the upper 
strata have in fact lost out. Even though 
their work-lives are shorter, and their 
vacations longer than those in the lower 
strata, they work many hours, week after 
week, reaching a staggering lifetime total. 

On the subject of women workers, Prof. 
Wilensky said, “It seems plain that 
emancipation, while it has released women 
for the labour market, has not to any 
equal extent released them from house- 
wifery. Studies report an average range of 
50 to 80 hours a week in housework, 
child-care, and paid labour. If a woman 
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takes a job today, she has to figure on 
adding to her work week a 40- or 50-hour 
‘*homemaking’’ minimum, unless she can 
afford and obtain a maid.” 


Not Leisure-Oriented 


Prof. Wilensky disagrees with social 
critics who are of the opinion that modern 
society is leisure-oriented; that leisure 
must now take up the slack caused by the 
disruption of the labour market in the 
new era of “‘cybernation,”’ or by the new 
alienation of modern work; that we will 
have to break the once-tight relationship 
between income and employment, or 
rewards and type of work; that the typical 
man once had a stable career, but now, 
with greatly accelerated technological 
change, does not or will not have a stable 
career. “If they imply that we are be- 
coming a leisure-oriented society, quickly 
moving toward the day when the average 
citizen has no useful work to do, and 
therefore must find substitutes for work, 
I doubt it,’ he said. 

“The uneven distribution of work 
among those working, and the incidence 
of involuntary retirement and unemploy- 
ment, suggest that men who have gained 
most leisure, need and want more work. 
The ‘leisure-stricken’ are not replacing the 
‘poverty-stricken’; the two are becoming 
Ones, 

Prof. Wilensky said that we need to 
bend our abundance to great purposes, 
pay people for work that needs doing— 
create jobs, full- and part-time, that will 
harness the energies and channel the 
idealism and enthusiasm of millions of 
men, women, and young people. ‘‘Even 
for the long run of 20 years, it still makes 
sense to talk about education, vocational 
training, and public policy as they relate to 
jobs, labour markets, and careers.”’ 

In conclusion, Prof. Wilensky said: 
“Our abundance is astonishing. It leaves 
a pool of unneeded, unwanted manpower 
behind it. The average amount of leisure 
is impressive, but it is unevenly distributed 
and most of it is forced; those who have 
it—the unemployed, the aged, the least 
skilled—lack the education and resources 
for its creative use, and would prefer to be 
working anyway.” 


PROF. LEONARD SAYLES 


The commonly accepted picture of em- 
ployees being reluctantly forced to accept 
changes under pressure from an aggres- 
sive employer, or from the force of 
external circumstances, was attacked by 
Prof. Leonard Sayles in his address on 
“Management’s Role in Facilitating 
Change.” This view, he said, was non- 
sense, and his talk was devoted to an 
exposition of the ways in which changes 
were frequently opposed or obstructed 
by people on the management side. 


He disagreed with the view that human 
beings instinctively feared and opposed 
change. On the contrary, “‘Everything we 
know about the human being suggests 
that diversity, curiosity and new stimuli 
all combine to produce personality 
development as well as_ satisfaction.” 
Although he admitted that excessive and 
ill-adapted changes were harmful, he 
asserted that “‘change itself need not be 
threatening or debilitating.” 


Managers must be doing something 
wrong if they succeeded, as so many 
seemed to, “‘in creating fear, resistance and 
distaste for something that is both 
natural and widely experienced,”’ he said; 
and he went on to describe some of the 
ways in which he thought they were 
wrong. 


Common Impression 


Management often gave the impression 
that change was unlikely or even un- 
desirable, and that everything could be 
specified minutely and precisely once and 
for all—as in job descriptions, statements 
of company objectives, and even in bud- 
gets. In such matters, leaving things alone 
was rewarded, and change was penalized. 
Too much effort was wasted in specifying 
the past. Changes in budgets, he pointed 
out, were inconvenient, and accounting 
procedures tended to discourage change. 
The alternative was to put policies and 
objectives in terms that could be adapted 
to change. 

There was a tendency for management 
to avoid change during long periods of 
prosperity, until in a sudden crisis it was 
discovered that costs were getting out of 
line with receipts. In this case, changes 
were usually introduced at the worst 
possible time, when employees were in 
fear of unemployment. 


Management’s most serious failure was 
in not creating an atmosphere of accep- 
tance of change. Managers often did not 
understand the process of change; and 
there was a naive assumption that the 
“workers” would be the problem, not 
management. The worst problems arose 
when supervisors colluded with employees 
to protect their department’s “‘rights’’ and 
autonomy. Even upper management was 
not infrequently less enthusiastic about 
change than one would expect. 


Competitiveness 


Competitiveness among professionals 
and managers spreads to the work force. 
Banks, for instance, had had problems in 
installing electronic data processing be- 
cause front office people resented the rise 
in importance of ‘“‘back office” operations 
that this brought about. 


The time required to put changes into 
effect, and the cost of doing so, were 
commonly underestimated by 100 per 
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cent, Prof. Sayles said. As a result, when 
management put pressure on people who 
were thought to be too slow in completing 
the changes, a “‘panic environment” was 
created that was disturbing to the em- 
ployees. Part of the failure was because 
too little time was allowed for “‘new 
patterns of co-ordination to develop.” 
The speaker gave as an instance the 
experience of the navy, which was that 
new techniques could sometimes be taught 
in 10 days, but that it took six months at 
sea to get things working smoothly. 


Management failed to understand the 
amount of give-and take required in jobs. 
There was almost no such thing as a 
simple change. Even what appeared to be 
minor changes might profoundly affect 
various relationships. The speaker gave as 
an instance a case in which a new hybrid 
variety of corn had been introduced 
among Indian farmers. The new variety 
greatly out-yielded the native variety; but 
it was found that before long the farmers 
went back to the old variety, the reason 
being that the new kind made an inferior, 
soggy tortilla. 


All or Nothing 


The moral was that it was impossible 
to change one part of a system without 
affecting other parts. Change had to be 
dealt with in toto [as a whole] and manage- 
ment often failed to see that, when 
changes were made, trouble was to be 
expected. It was no use to expect that even 
the most careful planning would anticipate 
all the difficulties that would arise. 
Flexibility and readiness to respond to 
the people most affected were required. 

The industrially developed countries, 
Prof. Sayles said, commonly made the 
mistake of supposing that all that the 
developing countries had to do was take 
what was given them. Criticisms and 
proposals must be sympathetically re- 
ceived because they were often grounded 
on experience of problems that had not 
been foreseen by outsiders. 


One of the delegates suggested that there 
was an inconsistency in Prof. Sayles’s 
insistence on the impossibility of manage- 
ment’s anticipating all the problems that 
would arise in connection with change. 
He asked whether the speaker should 
carry that a step further and question the 
wisdom of the changes themselves. In 
deciding on changes, there must be a 
balancing of costs and benefits. It was not 
only a question of adaptation, but of 
examination of change itself. 

Changes were often forced on manage- 
ment, as for instance by outside pressure, 
Prof. Sayles said. It was often a question 
of adapting to needs rather than a choice 
of whether or not to make the change. 


In commenting on something that Prof. 
Sayles had said about management’s 
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not understanding the relationship be- 
tween jobs, a questioner asked how, in 
that case, overall planning by manage- 
ment was possible. Prof. Sayles denied 
that there was any contradiction here. 
One had to make efforts, but at the same 
time be prepared for the failure of one’s 
efforts, he said. 


PROF. PETER C. BRIANT 


In cases where professionals cannot 
rely on individual bargaining power 
derived from their ability to better them- 
selves by changing jobs, and where the 
advantage of a close working relationship 
does not exist between professionals on 
the employee and on the management 
side, there seems to be no alternative to 
collective bargaining. This was the opinion 
stated by Prof. Peter Briant, in his address 
on ‘‘New Directions in Industrial Rela- 
tions in Canada—The Professional Em- 
ployee.” 

Most of Prof. Briant’s talk was about 
the collective bargaining position of the 
Protestant Teachers’ Association—with 
which he is connected—under the Labour 
Code of Quebec and under Bill 25, which 
regulates collective bargaining by teachers 
in the province. But out of his discussion 
of this question he drew certain con- 
clusions applicable to professional em- 
ployees of large concerns in general. 

The speaker divided professionals into 
three classes. In the first class he placed 
those who, owing to their professional 
qualifications and their mobility, i.e. the 
fact that alternative employment was 
open to them, could defend their own 
interests without joining any organization. 
Such persons could not properly negotiate 
collectively with their employers, because 
they sat on the management side in 
negotiations with other employees, and 
because they were in possession of man- 
agement’s secrets. “The essence of indivi- 
dualism and freedom along this avenue 
rests on the power of individual alterna- 
tives. It leaves the employer organization 
free to remain an authoritarian bureau- 
cracy and assumes the existence of alter- 
native employment opportunities.” 


The True Route 


Prof. Briant said that he considered the 
exercise of mobility to be “‘the true route”’ 
for a professional, and one that might in 
the future be used more frequently outside 
of private industry, to which it was at 
present mainly restricted, “‘as the level of 
professional competence increases [and 
as] professionals working for public or- 
ganizations find that alternative job oppor- 
tunities provide one of the best options 
during private individual negotiations.” 

In the second class were those pro- 
fessionals who could protect their interests 
as employees by reason of the advantage 
they gained by sitting together with 


professionals on the management side 
of committees to develop organizational 
goals, policies and plans. “This approach 
would be appropriate for universities, 
schools and hospitals. Where this ap- 
proach is adopted, there is no need 
for collective bargaining, because the 
countervailing power concept of collective 
bargaining would be incompatible with 
the notion of organizational government. 

“It would surely not be feasible for 
professionals to participate in policy for- 
mulation one day, and sit on the opposite 
side of the table and bargain collec- 
tively with their confreres the next period,” 
the speaker remarked. 


Group Action 


For the third class of professionals — 
who did not fall into either of the first two 
classes—the speaker said that collective 
bargaining seemed to be necessary. As 
examples of such professionals, he men- 
tioned employees of the Quebec civil 
service or Quebec Hydro. ‘“‘Here, the 
professionals rely on the coercive power 
that is derived from group action,” he 
said. For such professionals, however, he 
found existing Quebec legislation inappro- 
priate. 

Taking a general view, he said that, 
when ‘‘the individual is unable to achieve 
his goals through his own efforts or 
through his own professional organization 
or his work organization, he will turn to 
other organizations. In any event, we 
cannot deny professional employees the 
right to safeguard and pursue their legiti- 
mate ends through collective bargaining 
in the same manner as other employees. 

“In a society dedicated to improving 
the general welfare, we cannot avoid the 
twin problems of specialization and bu- 
reaucracy. Specialization is a requirement 
of mass production; bureaucracy is neces- 
sary for administrative order and leads to 
the need for specified rules or contractual 
arrangements so that subordinates are 
not at the mercy of the whims of a 
supervisor. Until other social forms are 
developed to modify the authoritarianism 
of a bureaucratic hierarchy, we shall 
probably have to accept collective bar- 
gaining by professional employees. 

“There is at present under certain 
circumstances,’ Prof. Briant concluded, 
‘“no viable alternative if we are to reconcile 
the human values and aspirations of pro- 
fessional employees with the needs of an 
increasingly technological and impersonal 
society. 


HON. JEAN MARCHAND 


‘‘Someone, somewhere, somehow, must 
act to restore the delicate balance between 
the interests of society and the opportuni- 
ties of the individual,’ Hon. Jean Mar- 
chand, Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration, told the conference. He was 
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speaking on “Freedom in the Age of 
Technology.” 

“Faced with the vast and rapid changes 
of our revolutionary age of technology, 
the worker cannot act alone. The forces 
of change stacked against him are too 
powerful. They may even be too powerful 
for relatively small, though well organized, 
groups of men.” The Minister went on to 
say that the single most powerful force in 
our society must act. “‘And by this, I mean 
the Government.”’ 

Mr. Marchand sympathized with the 
worker who finds himself replaced by a 
machine after working at a job for 15 or 
20 years. “‘Naturally he will resent change 
and will think his world is collapsing.” 
The Minister stressed that the displaced 
worker must be given the opportunity to 
adjust and to master another job. That is 
one part of what the Government is 
trying to do, he said, through the new 
Adult Occupational Training Act. 


Meaningless and Illusory 


Without opportunity to adjust, Mr. 
Marchand said, freedom from want be- 
comes a meaningless phrase, and the 
additional leisure that follows, an illusory 
thing. He said that the displaced worker, 
instead of enjoying the fruits of machine- 
assisted labour may well find he has all 
the leisure in the world to suffer the 
misery of unemployment. 

“In essence, under my department’s 
Adult Occupational Training Program we 
are ready to purchase for the worker the 
kind of training that will make it possible 
for him to adjust to the formidable 
changes of our time.”’ 

He pointed out that the worker would 
have to be kept informed about the 
opportunities that will come his way after 
retraining. And this will be the work of 
manpower counsellors. To keep the coun- 
sellors abreast of the short-term and 
middle-term prospects of the labour mar- 
ket, the Department is setting up labour 
market research and analysis facilities, he 
said. 

Mr. Marchand pointed out also that 
the mere availability of training opportu- 
nities and retraining itself, is not enough. 
The worker has to have a sufficient train- 
ing allowance, and, if necessary, enough 
money to move his family and himself to 
another job. There was also a need to 
provide incentives to prospective em- 
ployers to establish their operations in 
areas of under-employment. 


A Choice of Roads 


“Quite obviously, the mobility of the 
worker may be easier to sustain than the 
mobility of sources of employment,” Mr. 
Marchand said. “But that does not mean 
that we have to take the easy road just 
because it is easier, and forget the harder 
one which in the long run may provide 
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better opportunities for our national 
growth.” 

The Minister expressed concern over 
the plight of the older worker. ‘“‘Granted, 
most employers do not deliberately dis- 
criminate against older workers. Granted, 
it may be more difficult to retrain a man 
of 45 than a younger man. But the fact 
remains that the older worker, as a general 
rule, finds it more difficult to find a job 
than a younger man.”’ The Minister said 
that he could foresee a turning point, 
within a decade or so, when the hiring age 
may rise to 50 or 55 instead of 40 or 45. 
“This improvement is being assisted by 
the portability features of the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans, and by provincial 
legislation ensuring portability of private 
pension rights.” 

Industry invests large sums of money 
each year for research and development 
in technology, he said. It does so out of 
the need to compete and grow and 
improve productive capacity. 

“The same kind of development for 
manpower also provides benefits to em- 
ployers,”” Mr. Marchand concluded. ‘‘My 
department’s Adult Occupational Train- 
ing Program provides for assistance to 
industry in this regard.” 


Symposium 


The four principal speakers took part 
in the symposium that brought the con- 
ference to a close; and Mrs. Frances 
Bairstow, Associate Director of the In- 
dustrial Relations Centre, was chairman. 

Prof. Wilensky and Prof. Brookbank 
agreed that those who threw themselves 
into their work usually showed the same 
activity in other matters, such as in com- 
munity work and in their leisure occupa- 
tions. Prof. Wilensky said that if people 
were cut out of their work, it dampened 
their interest in other things, and to solve 
the problem of leisure it was necessary to 
solve the problem of work. 

He said that the period of most rapid 
technological change in the United States 
was in the 1890s. ““We bend our abun- 
dance to great purposes,”’ he said, and he 
contended, as he had said in the course of 
his address, that there was plenty of work 
to be done. It was necessary to create 
jobs in such directions as urban rede- 
velopment, welfare services and recrea- 
tional services. More should be done to 
develop part-time jobs. Automation re- 
placed people, but there were things that 
could be done to absorb them. Screams 
about lack of work were only propaganda 
or a poor capacity to forecast. Planning 
assumed that we knew the future. 


Quebec Professionals 


Prof. Briant said that professionals in 
Quebec tended to want to make their 
career in the province, and this made them 


less mobile than professionals elsewhere, 
American professionals were more mobile 
than Canadian professionals, he said; 
and he pointed out — and others agreed — 
that in the United States there was more 
active bidding for the services of profes- 
sionals in the matter of salaries than 
there was in Canada. Prof. Wilensky 
remarked that the labour market for 
engineers was more of a national one in 
the United States than it was in Canada. 
He also said that professional engineers 
in the United States had not shown much 
tendency to organize, and that was be- 
cause they could see *‘a way out.” 


A questioner asked why people entered 
the teaching profession when they could 
surely see before they did so that there 
was no “‘way out.” Prof. Briant said that 
those who went into teaching often did 
not foresee this, and that when they 
found it out, many did leave the pro- 
fession. The turnover among Protestant 
teachers in Quebec was very high. 
Teachers who never became principals 
were most frustrated people, he remarked. 


One of those present pointed out that 
there was a lack of a way out for female 
professionals in Quebec. For nurses, he 
said, mobility did not give much real 
bargaining power, except in the case of 
Ine veliies 


Prof. Briant said that when profes- 
sionals started to bargain collectively, 
and to the extent that they did so, they 
gave up their own professional respon- 
sibility and regulation. Some collective 
agreements regulated all kinds of details. 
The pressure to put everything into an 
agreement tended to grow, and this re- 
sulted in the professionals’ loss of control. 
over their own standards. 


Prof. Brookbank said it seemed to him 
that he himself had a great deal of freedom 
and control over what he taught. Under 
collective bargaining, however, teachers 
may have good agreements from an 
economic standpoint, but no control over 
what they taught — as was the case in 
Nova Scotia, he said. Since they had 
chosen the alternative of a strong bar- 
gaining position, they had lost control 
over other matters. 


Referring to the position of teachers in 
Quebec, Prof. Briant said that new institu- 
tions were being developed in the prov- 
ince. Under the new legislation, economic 
matters would be dealt with at the pro- 
vincial level. Heretofore school boards 
had been concerned with finance, and 
they had been composed largely of busi- 
nessmen. But if economic matters were 
to be handled by the province, the char- 
acter of school boards could be expected 
to change. With the economic points 
ruled out, the question would be how to 
arrive at the best arrangements for the 
children. 
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CIRRI Annual Meeting 


Compulsory Arbitration 


And Collective Bargaining 


Whether compulsory arbitration in the 
public service would inhibit collective 
bargaining was the subject of much 
serious discussion among members at- 
tending the Canadian Industrial Relations 
Research Institute Annual Meetings in 
Ottawa on June 5-6. Prof. Saul Frankel, 
Vice-Dean of Social Sciences, McGill 
University, and a member of the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board of Canada, 
gave the opening address on “Collective 
Bargaining in the Public Service.” 

The speaker elaborated on some of the 
main problems encountered in the ad- 
ministration of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act. The topic of major interest 
to analysts of industrial relations, he said, 
was the provision for resolution of dis- 
putes contained in the Act. The index of 
success in industrial relations was the 
number of disputes avoided, not the 
number settled. ‘‘However, the latter 
remains the major focus of interest.” 

Prof. Frankel suggested that any dead- 
lock in collective bargaining negotiations 
favoured the employer, and that such a 
situation was not meaningful collective 
bargaining. 


Arbitration not Compulsory 


The Act did not make arbitration 
compulsory, he pointed out, adding “a 
study of ‘why ?’ would be interesting.’ The 
Act took a novel approach to the institu- 
tion of the strike, in that the strike was 
now recognized as a legal tool for public 
employees. 

‘‘Designated employees,’ however, may 
not strike because of the necessity of their 
work, Prof. Frankel explained. It is up to 
the employer to determine which em- 
ployees are to be “‘designated employees.” 
If a dispute should arise concerning such 
classification, the Public Relations Board 
shall determine the classification. 

Prof. Frankel described the routes that 
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employee groups might take to reach a 
settlement during collective bargaining. 
They had the option between the ‘“‘strike” 
route or the ‘‘arbitration’”’ route, he said. 
This choice was to be made after certifica- 
tion of the union group, but before 
proceeding with collective bargaining, and 
the decision was binding. 

Prof. Frankel discussed the similarities 
between the permanent arbitration tribu- 
nal and the civil service tribunal of 
Britain, established about 1925. 


Might Inhibit Collective Bargaining 


He then asked a question pertinent to 
the discussion of the effectiveness of the 
new Act: ‘‘Does the Act take full ad- 
vantage of the provisions of collective 
bargaining ?”’ He repeated that the option 
between strike action or arbitration must 
be made before negotiation began and 
that such an option was unilateral on the 
part of the union. This compulsory 
provision might tend to inhibit collective 
bargaining, Prof. Frankel thought. The 
element of uncertainty tended to stimulate 
collective bargaining, and that element 
was missing in the process laid down by 
the Public Service Staff Relations Act, in 
that it made the choice between routes 
binding, once the union decided between 
them. This situation would freeze the 
collective bargaining position of the two 
groups, and might make negotiating more 
difficult. 

The speaker suggested that the choice 
between options should be extended to 
employers as well; and that the option, 
once taken, should be subject to change 
after negotiations began. 

One unique feature of the Act was 
that grievance procedures were available 
to everyone, including managers, Prof. 
Frankel explained. In addition, griev- 
ances were not prejudicial to agreements 
reached in bargaining. 


Prof. Bernard Solasse of the Industrial 
Relations Department of Laval Uni- 
versity, gave a report titled, ““Unionism 
and Collective Bargaining in the Quebec 
Civil Service.’ He did not discuss the 
achievements of Quebec in the field of 
collective bargaining in the civil service, 
but he reported on the activities of the 
Laval research seminar, established last 
January for the study of these questions. 

Prof. Solasse described the plan of 
action of the seminar. It collected im- 
portant data for study and analysis in 
this field, he said, and it proposed to 
survey the ‘“‘collective consciousness” of 
a group of professional employees. In 
addition, it planned to study the structure 
and functioning of provincial admin- 
istration in Quebec. 

In the discussion that followed, Jacob 
Finkelman, chairman of the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board, referred to 
the experience in Ontario regarding 
compulsory arbitration. He pointed out 
that, contrary to fears that compulsory 
arbitration in the public service would 
inhibit collective bargaining, a break- 
down in bargaining for police and firemen, 
who are not permitted to strike, had not 
occurred in that province. 

Abbé Gerard Dion of Laval University 
said that the hospital strike in Quebec 
hospitals provided an example of the use 
of strike action for public service em- 
ployees. “‘There were inconveniences,” he 
said, ‘“‘but not to too great an extent.” 


Prof. A. R. Weber 


The guest speaker at the banquet was 
Prof. Arnold R. Weber of the Graduate 
School of Business at the University of 
Chicago, who spoke on “A Perspective 
on the U.S. Industrial Relations Scene.” 

Experiments in industrial relations in 
the United States had been successful, 
he said, but they had not caught on. One 
reason for this was that issues had 
changed and the big one now was the 
demand for more money. 

Prof. Weber said that there was con- 
tinued resistance in the United States to 
unions and to collective bargaining, 
unlike the situation in western Europe. 
Some of the new factors in the United 
States were the resurgence of union 
growth, dominated by mushrooming 
organization among professionals, gov- 
ernment employees and teachers. 

Union members in the United States 
were asserting a degree of independence 
and militancy far greater than that shown 
by union leaders. This was borne out by 
the fact that 10 per cent of the contracts 
had been rejected by the members after 
approval by the negotiators. Prof. Weber 
attributed this phenomenon to the average 
age of the work force, which has had a 
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Collective Agreements in Manufacturing 


More Provisions Affecting Pay 


Time and a half is the standard rate for 
overtime pay for workers in Canadian 
manufacturing industries. 


A recent survey conducted by the 
Department shows that 75 per cent of 
the collective agreements covering these 
workers stipulate time-and-a-half overtime 
premium rates after the regular period 
of daily hours. An additional 22 per cent 
of the agreements include provision for 
time and a half followed by a higher rate. 


The purpose of the survey is to examine 
the main types of provisions contained 
in a total of 94 collective agreements that 
cover bargaining units of 1,000 or more 
employees in Canadian manufacturing 
industries. There is a total of 249,120 
employees covered. 


Parts I and II of the survey studied 25 
main types of provisions in the 94 col- 
lective agreements. They included agree- 
ment provisions dealing with paid vaca- 
tions and paid holidays, compensation 
for work on paid holidays, shift premiums, 
call-in pay guarantees, pay for union 
Officials for time spent on grievance work 
or in the negotiation of collective agree- 
ments, paid bereavement leave, and a 
number of miscellaneous provisions. 


In an extension of this study, an 
additional 42 types of provisions contained 
in these agreements have been analysed, 
and the findings of this new study are 
being published in two additional parts, 
Part III in this issue, and Part IV in the 
September issue. 


Part III examines premium pay for time 
worked, provision for paid holidays that 
fall on days not normally worked, and 
pay guarantees for reporting and travel 
allowance on call-in (call-back). Some 
of the main findings among these provi- 
sions are: 

— time-and-a-half premium rates for over- 
time work after weekly hours is 
standard in 45 agreements of the 94, 
which cover 140,040 employees; another 
45 agreements covering 99,920 em- 
ployees make no specific provision; 

— time-and-a-half premium rates for em- 
ployees working on Saturdays not 
normally worked is standard in 46 
agreements; double time pay for 
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working Sundays not normally worked 

prevails in 45 agreements; and 33 

agreements provide for time-and-a-half 

pay for working Sundays not normally 
worked. 

Most of the 94 agreements make no 
specific provisions regarding pay for 
holidays that fall on days not normally 
worked: 

— only 21 agreements provide for a 
working day off with pay if a paid 
holiday falls on a Saturday, and only 
three agreements award an extra days 
pay; 

— 36 agreements provide for a working 
day off with pay if a paid holiday falls 


SS 


The findings of this survey are set 
out in the accompanying tables and 
in those that will be published in the 
September issue. 

This report on the survey is a con- 
tinuation of the previous study, 
“Collective Agreements in Manu- 
facturing, Parts I and II’’ (L.G., April, 
p. 232; May, p. 292). 

The study was made by Barry 
Maloney, Tim Thahane, Emile Vallée, 
Sheila Rajani and Henri Gallard of 
the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department, under the super- 
vision of Félix Quinet, Chief, Collective 
Bargaining Division. 

It should be noted that in a number 
of cases the language used in the 
agreements was not entirely clear. In 
such instances, the provisions were 
classified subject to the proviso that 
they may be open to other inter- 
pretations as well. 

The complete study of the 42 pro- 
visions in major collective agreements 
covering employees in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries, including the 
charts and tables that have been 
omitted in this report, is available from 
the Collective Bargaining Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour. Also 
available is the previous study of 25 
types of provisions included in the 
same collective agreements. 
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on a Sunday, and four provide for an 

extra days pay. 

Other tables under the heading of pay 
for time not worked: 

— half of the 94 agreements provide four 
hours of work or pay for employees 
who report for work at the usual hour 
but are not given work for their regular 
shift; other pay guarantees for reporting 
are stipulated in 30 agreements; 

— only eight of the 94 agreements provide 
for travel allowance on call-in, or call- 
back, and of these, only four specify 
the amount given. 

Seven of the tables from this part of 
the survey are not included in this report. 
The reader should refer to the April issue 
(p. 232) of this journal for the tables 
showing month of expiry and coverage 
by province for the 94 agreements. The 
data contained in the other five tables are 
summarized in the text below. 

Premium pay provision for regularly 
scheduled work on Saturday was included 
in 10 agreements covering 50,210 em- 
ployees. The remaining 84 agreements, 
covering 198,910 employees, made no 
specific provision. Only 25 agreements, 
covering 77,320 employees, provided pre- 
mium pay for regularly scheduled work 
on Sunday. 

Some of the agreements included 
provisions regarding pay for time not 
actually worked. Paid wash-up time was 
stipulated in 19 agreements covering 
43,400 employees. Paid sick leave, or sick 
leave benefit plan, was provided for or 
mentioned in 44 agreements covering 
131,990 employees; the agreements do 
not make reference to sick leave benefit 
plans in all cases where such plans exist. 
Of the 94 agreements, 52 of them, covering 
136,890 employees, provide for paid leave 
of absence for jury duty or court witness; 
this topic does not include provisions re- 
garding paid leave of absence in con- 
nection with court cases involving the 
company only. 

In Part IV of this survey, the clauses 
analyzed will deal with hours of work, 
union security, seniority, arbitration, 
special provisions for women and older 
or handicapped workers, and _ other 
miscellaneous provisions. 
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Premium Pay for Time Worked 

















Agreements Employees Covered 
No. Wa No. WA 
Overtime premium rates after 
daily hours 
No specific provision.............. 1 1 2,200 1 
Time-and-a-half................ 70 his) 202,720 81 
Time-and-a-half followed 
by nigher raters 21 22 41,340 17 
(OW Nee eee ot re eer 2 2,860 1 
Overtime premium rates after 
weekly hours* 
No specific provision...... 45 48 99,920 40 
Time-and-a-hallf................ 45 48 140,040 56 
Time-and-a-half followed 
by higher rate............ 1 1 1,000 —= 
Othe ie. mers Fe eet oes 3 8,160 4 
Premium rates on Saturday or 
sixth day (not normally 
worked) 
No specific provision...... 31 33 71,780 29 
Time-and-a-half................ 46 49 152,440 61 
ID ouble=tiinesencsscs.tene: 3 3 4,850 2) 
Straight time followed 
Dyeniaherate cess 2. 2 3,700 1 
Time-and-a-half followed 
Dygiichermatewernt i 13 16,350 V 
Premium rates on Sunday or 
seventh day (not normally 
worked) 
No specific provision...... 13 14 37,820 15 
Time-and-a-half................ 33 35 93,280 Si 
IDouble-tiince ese tS 48 113,920 46 
Time-and-a-half followed 
by, Wiener rateue. = 2 2,400 1 
Otheneecrsntee eee ee 1 1 1,700 1 





*Does not cover such specific provisions as premium pay for work 
on Saturday or Sunday, or the sixth or seventh day (not normally 


worked). 


The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 





Pay for Time not Worked 





Employees Covered 





Agreements 
No. Vis, No. 
Paid meal periods 
No specific provision...... 60 64 157,420 
Paid meal period without 
reference to shift 
WV OLKiSe ans ons 2 2D 7,350 
Paid meal period, on all 
shifts worked............ 13 14 43,070 
Paid meal period, but 
not on all shifts 
WOLked meets 6 6 12,380 
Paid meal period on 
overtime and/or in 
other special cir- 
cumstances only...... 13} 14 28,900 


7 


63 


iy) 


12 
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Pay for Time not Worked (cont’d) 


Agreements Employees Covered 

















No. ws No. % 
Provision concerning paid 
holiday falling on Saturday 
(not normally worked) 
No specific provision...... 63 67 168,110 68 
Working day off with 
DAVE cee ees nL 23 58,210 23 
Extra day’s pay.............+ 3 3 7,800 3 
OU eI ee eee ne if i 15,000 6 
Provision concerning paid 
holiday falling on Sunday 
(not normally worked) 
No specific provision....... 49 a 112,330 45 
Working day off with 
DAV cree eee ce et SO 39 114,800 46 
Sai) ERIS) [BEN Aaasniecece ee 4 4 7,950 3 
@ (hierierenrtes ter con 5 5 14,040 6 
Provision concerning paid 
holiday falling on scheduled 
day off (other than 
Saturday and Sunday) 
No specific provision...... 78 84 198,750 80 
Working day off with 
Daven ttn ee 6 6 21,380 9 
Extta gaya pay.cmecese-e 4 4 12,900 5 
Others ee eee 6 6 16,090 6 
Provision concerning paid 
holiday falling within 
vacation period 
No specific provision....... 38 41 114,730 46 
Vacation extended............ 20 21 37,160 15 
ESxtanCaysSi aac. eeeeree 32 34 87,430 35 
Other sie ees eee 4 4 9,800 4 





Pay Guarantees 


Agreements Employees Covered 





No. vA No. WA 
Reporting pay guarantee* 

No specific provision...... is 18 37,040 15 
1 hour of work or pay.... 2 2 4,280 D 
2 hours of work or pay.. 14 iL) 44,890 18 
3 hours of work or pay.. 10 11 16,070 6 
4 hours of work or pay.. 47 50 139,490 56 
8 hours of work or pay.. 2 2 3,150 1 
Other ene cee 2) 2 4,200 2 





Travel allowance on call-in 
(call-back) 


No specific provision...... 86 92 228,900 92 
Travel allowance on call- 

in (call-back), 

amount specified... 4 4 9,730 4 
Travel allowance on call- 

in (call-back), in- 

dicated, but amount 

NOL Specified es 4 4 10,490 4 





*Refers to pay guarantees to employees who report for work at 
the usual hour, without notification to the contrary, and either find no 
work available, or are not given work for a full shift. 


ee eee an 
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Laval’s 22nd Industrial Relations Conference 


Women in the Labour Force 


Laval University held its 22nd annual 
Conference on Industrial Relations on 
April 3 and 4. Having studied the Quebec 
Labour Code and manpower problems 
at the last two conferences, the conference 
this year had the theme, ‘‘Women in the 
Labour Force.’’ Those attending the 
conference were representatives of govern- 
ment, unions and management. 


JEAN-PIERRE DESPRES 


Jean-Pierre Després, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of the Canada Department of 
Labour, the first speaker, dealt with the 
changing participation of women in the 
world of work. The participation of 
women in gainful employment evolved 
slowly, he said. It developed during two 
main periods, one of protection and the 
other of promotion. 

During the protection or pre-war 
period, the governments or the Inter- 
national organizations exercised but a 
limited control because they could not 
prevent female work. The age of admission 
to work, health and safety measures for 
certain types of work considered un- 
healthy or dangerous, the prohibition of 
night work or of work in underground 
mines, and some maternity protection, for 
instance, were legislated on. General 
labour legislation itself did not cover the 
field it does today. Since 1945, however, 
the number of women at work has 
followed an upward trend brought about 
by union pressure and also by the tech- 
nical progress during the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

With the passing years, the increasing 
industrialization of nations and_ the 
invasion of the world of work by women, 
a parallel effort by the International 
Labour Organization and several govern- 
ments has made it possible to determine 
several objectives. It is expected that the 
conclusions of the United Nations Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women, which sat 
last March, will agree with and bring 
back into focus the international con- 
ventions and recommendations developed 
by the International Labour Organization. 

Equal pay for equal work, non- 
discrimination in employment and occupa- 
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tion, fair employment practices, voca- 
tional guidance and training for all 
workers—some of which have already 
been written into law, and others will 
certainly become so—will be matters 
that the Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women (1967) will deal with, since, 
comparing its terms of reference with 
those of the United Nations Committee 
on the Status of Women, the objectives 
of the two working groups are similar. 
Thus, under the terms of the Royal Com- 
mission, at least with regard to matters 
coming under federal jurisdiction, the 
commissioners are requested to study (a) 
the actual and potential role of women in 
the Canadian labour market, including 
the special problems of married working 
women and the steps that could be taken 
under federal jurisdiction to help solve 
them; (b) the measures that can be 
adopted, within the limits of the federal 
jurisdiction, with a view to making 
better use of the skills and education of 
women, including the idea of retraining 
for those who wish to return to work; 
(c) federal labour legislation and regula- 
tions concerning women. 

In Mr. Després’ opinion, ‘“‘the experi- 
ence acquired shows that, in order to 
bring a durable and satisfactory solution 
to the problems of female employees in a 
period of change such as the present one, 
it is as necessary to change the views as 
it is to find, in practice, the means which 
the conditions existing in each country 
demand to enable a woman to fulfil her 
different roles, within the family, in the 
economy and society at large.” 


JACQUES SAINT-LAURENT 


Jacques Saint-Laurent, an economist, 
said that it would always be less in- 
teresting for the working mother to be on 
the labour market, because, even given 
conditions as favourable as those of man, 
the replacement services she must ensure 
at home already reduce her net income 
at the outset. In the case of many enter- 
prises, the costs of female work, partic- 
ularly with regard to absenteeism, mo- 
bility and maternity, are higher and may 
lead to lower production even if at the 


outset equal opportunity is given to man 
and to woman as to the volume of physical 
production. For these reasons, a woman 
reduces her opportunities. 

Mr. Saint-Laurent, who saw the short 
stay of woman on the labour market as 
an additional inconvenience, questioned 
the necessity of specialized studies for 
women. Although the number of men will 
continue to be higher than that of women 
in this respect, he did not deny a woman 
her right to education but he had a 
warning to women, asking them to seek 
appropriate remuneration for their work 
and a greater participation of their fellow 
women in the labour force, either part- 
time or full-time, so as not to leave 
untapped sources of energy required by 
society and the nation. 

Mr. Saint-Laurent believed the female 
sector of the labour force would grow. 


GERALD FORTIN 


In order to do away with the amateur 
approach to female work and to favour 
the professional training of women, 
Gérald Fortin, a sociologist, suggested 
that work be organized on a part-time 
basis and that retraining of women in the 
25-40 age group be encouraged. Day-care 
institutions and nursery schools should 
also be made available to working 
mothers. Thus, working women might be 
given an opportunity to acquire skill 
training and participate fully and without 
interruption in the labour force. As a 
result of both husband and wife’s working, 
a new society emerges, Mr. Fortin said, 
since the relations between husband and 
wife lead them to discuss in a friendly 
atmosphere their personal unrelated expe- 
riences. It is obvious that a greater partici- 
pation in household operations is required 
of the father, thereby returning to hima 
greater authority over the children and 
encouraging shorter, perhaps, but more 
intimate contacts between children and 
parents. 

Permanent education and retraining of 
female workers are two realities of the 
world of work today and women, as well 
as men, must learn through the best means 


Continued on page 488 
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Employment Injuries in Canada in 1966 


Among the employment injuries re- 
ported to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the proportion made up of tem- 
porary disability, permanent disability 
and fatality cases has not differed 
significantly from year to year during the 
past decade as shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 





Averages for 1957-1966 








Per Cent 

RELA LItICS ae ey neue scan cares. 988 0.5 
Permanent disabilities... 8,341 4.0 
Temporary disabilities.... 198,945 S35) 

BOTA Te tn, Bee eee. 208,274 100.0 

Figures for 1966 

| RIIES) eco cneconaccandao eonaces 1,162 0.4 
Permanent disabilities... 9,864 3.8 - 
Temporary disabilities... 251,154 95.8 

POLAT Aes eee 262,180 100.0 





Over the 10-year period, there has been 
a slow, gradual improvement in the ratio 
of employment injuries* to the number 
of workers employed. The slight shift in 
proportion from permanent to temporary 
disability in 1966 might be a reflection of 
improved medical assistance and a more 
effective accident prevention program. 


Average Ratio 


The average ratio of the number of 
fatalities reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards to the total number 
of fatalities compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour for the past 10-year period 


amounts to 79.8 per cent. This indicates 
that 20.2 per cent of the total fatalities 
are not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. This ratio is the 
only means by which an approximation 
of the grand total of employment injuries 
can be calculated. 

Furthermore, by relating the number of 
temporary disability, permanent disability 
and fatality cases reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards to the total 
number of workers employed, an approx- 
imation can be made of the workmen’s 
compensation settlement rates for those 
injuries. The 1966 workmen’s compen- 
sation settlement rates are slightly higher 
than the average rates for the past 10-year 
period—an indication that workmen’s 
compensation coverage is being expanded 
to include more and more workers. 

The 1966 preliminary total of employ- 
ment injuries, both fatal and non-fatal, 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards of the 10 provinces was 
797,653. The final total for 1965 was 
740,482. 

The Canada Department of Labour 
received reports of a total of 1,173 
employment fatalities that occurred in 
Canada during 1966. The revised total 
for 1965 was 1,326, approximately 5 per 
cent higher than the preliminary total for 
that year reported in the previous annual 
review (L. G., July 1966, p. 356). 


Total Below Average 


In 1966, the number of fatalities in the 
primary industries, and their proportion 
of the total number of fatalities, decreased 


below the average number of fatalities in 
these industries for the past 10-year period, 
reflecting the declining labour force in 
these industries. In the manufacturing, 
construction and transportation indus- 
tries, the reverse development took place, 
corresponding to the shift in the distribu- 
tion of the labour force in these industries. 
The situation in the service and com- 
mercial industries has not changed signifi- 
cantly, however, in spite of considerable 
increases in their labour force. 

During 1966 the construction, trans- 
portation and manufacturing industries 
together accounted for 61.8 per cent of 
the total number of fatalities. Of the total, 
279 occurred in construction, 237 in 
transportation and 206 in manufacturing. 
The remaining 38.2 per cent of the 
fatalities were distributed in other in- 
dustry divisions as follows: mining, 11.6 
per cent; forestry, 8.9 per cent; agriculture 
and trade, 4.5 per cent each; service, 
3.5 per cent; fishing, 3.1 per cent; public 
administration, 2.3 per cent; and finance, 
0.1 per cent. 

The Province of Ontario accounted for 
one third of the total number of fatalities; 
British Columbia and Quebec together, 
for another third; Alberta for one tenth. 


Falls and Slips 


An analysis by type of accident shows 
that the categories of falls and slips, and 
of being struck by different objects, 
accounted for almost half of the total 
fatalities. One third of the total fatalities 
were caused by such accidents as collisions, 
derailments and wrecks, or were the result 


LS 


The non-fatal and fatal employment 
injuries covered in this review are those 
sustained by persons gainfully employed. 
They occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of their employment, and they 
include deaths and other employment 
injuries resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment injuries are 
compiled by the Economics and Research 
Branch from reports received from the 


*See Tables H-1 to H-9 at the back of this issue. 
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provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and certain other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are used to supplement 
these. For industries not covered by 
workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such industries 
as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and 
certain of the service groups is not as 
complete as in industries covered by 
workmen’s compensation legislation. Si- 


milarly, a small number of traffic accidents, 
that are in fact industrial may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because 
of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of employment injuries 
that occur during the period under review 
is usually greater than indicated in the 
article and tables, but injuries that were 
not reported in time for inclusion are 
recorded in supplementary lists, and the 
statistics revised accordingly in the next 
annual review. 
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of being caught in, on or between different 
objects. The remaining one sixth were the 
result of conflagrations, temperature ex- 
tremes and explosions; of inhalations, 
absorptions, asphyxiations and industrial 
diseases; of contact with electric current; 
of over-exertions; of striking against and 
stepping on objects; and of miscellaneous 
accidents. 

During 1966, 12 multi-fatality accidents 
brought death to 76 workmen. Thirty- 
seven of these were drowned in five 
accidents. Fourteen employees died as a 
result of an explosion or fire in two 
accidents. Two construction mishaps 
caused the deaths of 12 workmen. Ten 
persons were killed in two aircraft acci- 
dents, and a head-on collision between 
two railway vehicles claimed the lives of 
three workmen. 

The 1966 preliminary fatality rate 
(number of fatalities per 10,000 workers 
employed) was 2.31 for men and 0.06 for 
women. The fatality rates for the past 
eight years (figures for women in paren- 
theses) are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Rate per 
10,000 
Workers Workers 
Year __ Fatalities Employed Employed 
(in thousands) 
1959 1,318(8) 4,353 (1,502) 3.03 (0.05) 
1960 1,124(10) 4,362 (1,593) 2.58 (0.06) 
1961 1,082 (4) 4,381 (1,674) 2.47 (0.02) 
1962 1,128(7) 4,488 (1,737) 2.51 (0.04) 
1963 = 1,220 (13) 4,567 (1,808) 2.67 (0.07) 
1964 1,314(6) 4,698(1,911) 2.80 (0.03) 
1965 1,318(8) 4,842 (2,020) 2.72 (0.04) 
1966* 1,159 (14) 4,983 (2,169) 2.31 (0.06) 





*Preliminary 


This table shows that the male fatality 
rate has not changed significantly over 
the past eight years, and that the female 
fatality rates were negligible. 

Workers employed in the primary 
industry occupations, comprising approx- 
imately 10 per cent of the total workers 
employed, account almost exclusively for 
28 per cent of the 1966 total fatalities. 
Workers employed in manual occupations 
comprising about 40 per cent of the total 
workers employed, account for approx- 
imately 62 per cent of the total fatalities; 
and workers of the service and white- 
collar occupations, comprising approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total number of 
workers, are responsible for nearly 10 
per cent of the total fatalities. 

Employment injury statistics including 
those of 1966, fluctuate; but the general 
trend indicates a slow gradual improve- 
ment. 
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Racial Discrimination 


Continued from page 475 


focus of the survey was centred on the 
areas of employment, housing (including 
private rental, purchase and public rental) 
and credit facilities, insurance and personal 
services. 

The method of study entailed personal 
interviewing with immigrants, personal 
interviewing with people in a position to 
discriminate, and ‘“‘situation tests” for 
which the conditions of potential dis- 
crimination were reproduced. Whenever 
possible, all three methods were employed. 


Subject Areas 


The report is divided into four sections: 
the immigrant’s reaction to life in Britain; 
his opportunities for employment in 
situations where discrimination is a factor; 
his opportunity to obtain housing; and 
his use of services and credit facilities. 
The groups of immigrants participating 
in the survey were West Indian, Pakistani, 
Indian and Cypriot. Native British and 
Hungarian groups also participated to 
serve as a basis for comparison. 


The survey reveals that discrimination 
is largely based on colour. For example, 
Cypriots experienced the least discrimi- 
nation, West Indians the most. The 
immigrants’ participation in the survey 
were found not to be hypersensitive about 
their colour or over-ready to claim 
incidence of discrimination. The number 
of claims was fewer than expected, 
probably because the immigrants tended 
to avoid situations in which discrimination 
might occur. 

The survey was sponsored jointly by 
the Race Relations Board and _ the 
National Committee for Commonwealth 
Immigrants. The research project was 
conducted by Research Services Limited 
for Political and Economic Planning. 





Laval Conference 


Continued from page 486 


how to take advantage of these new 
conditions. 


REJEANNE COLAS 


While presenting a series of facts to 
illustrate the reality of womanpower, 
Réjeanne Colas, President of the Women’s 
Association of Quebec, deplored the 
existing attitude of opposition whenever 
women claim a greater place. In spite of 
the efforts made with the submission of 


Bill 16 for the emancipation of married 
women, the matrimonial system of co- 
ownership still limits the rights of women 
and one cannot foresee when a complete 
legislation will give women the rights they 
are claiming. A change in mental attitude 
in her working environment is perhaps 
more important than legislative measures 
because in a hostile environment a 
woman cannot make the most of her 
capacities, and her chances of promotion 
and advancement are jeopardized. In 
conclusion, Mrs. Colas said there was still 
a long way to go before women workers 
were assured a real place in legislation, 
in the minds of individuals and in work- 
places. 


PIERRETTE SARTIN 


Mrs. Pierrette Sartin, speaker at the 
closing banquet of the convention, agreed 
with Jacques Saint-Laurent in that equal 
pay for men and women cannot be a 
reality owing to the economic machinery 
itself and to the degree of actual possible 
participation of women in the world of 
work. Mrs. Sartin, as a writer, is in a 
position to observe women at work in 
her country, France, and she gave certain 
characteristics and attitudes of French 
women at work. The latter find security, 
acquire a feeling of real life when in 
contact with another social environment, 
a greater intellectual and emotional 
discipline, and see the end of a state of 
passivity and dependence which naturally 
flowed from the situation they accepted 
previously. 





Special greetings for 
eight centenarians 


Eight recipients of Canadian Govern- 
ment annuities, four men and four 
women, who have passed or are reaching 
their 100-year mark in Canada’s centen- 
nial year, have been sent letters of con- 
gratulation by Hon. John R. Nicholson, 
Minister of Labour. 

The oldest of the group, an Ontario 
man aged 104, has been receiving his 
Government annuity for 34 years. One 
100-year-old woman has been getting 
annuity cheques for 44 years. The others 
have been getting their annuities for 
from 21 to 35 years. 

What is believed to be the record 
among recipients of Government an- 
nuities was established by a woman who 
died in 1965 at the age of 100 after 
drawing an annuity for 50 years. An 
investment of $4,500, made in 1915, 
brought her a total return of $15,150. 
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Price Indexes 





City Consumer, May 1967 


The consumer price indexes (1949 = 100) 
advanced between April and May in all 
regional cities except Saint John, where 
there was a decline of 0.1 per cent. The 
increases ranged from 0.7 per cent in 
Edmonton-Calgary to 0.1 per cent in 
Halifax, Montreal and Toronto. 

Food indexes remained unchanged in 
Winnipeg, declined in Saint John, Mont- 
real and Toronto, and rose in the remain- 
ing six cities. The increases ranged from 
0.8 per cent in Ottawa, Saskatoon-Regina 
and Vancouver to 0.1 per cent in Halifax. 
Housing indexes rose in all cities except 
Ottawa and Saskatoon-Regina, where 
they remained unchanged. The clothing 
indexes remained unchanged in one 
city, advanced in three, and declined in 
six. Transportation indexes increased in 
six cities and declined in four. 

Rises were recorded in health and 
personal care indexes in all cities except 
Saint John. Recreation and _ reading 
indexes increased in all cities, 
from 2.9 per cent in Winnipeg to 0.3 per 
cent in St. John’s, Nfld. Tobacco and 
alcohol indexes were higher in seven cities 
and remained unchanged in three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were: 
Edmonton-Calgary + 1.0 to 138.9; Sas- 
katoon-Regina + 0.6 to 139.1; St. John’s* 
+ 0.5 to 129.2; Ottawa + 0.5 to 146.2; 
Vancouver + 0.5 to 143.0; Winnipeg + 0.3 
to 141.9; Montreal + 0.2 to 147.2; Toronto 
+ 0.2 to 149.8; Halifax + 0.1 to 140.3; 
Saint John — 0.1 to 143.9. 


Consumer, May 1967 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.2 per cent to 148.1 at the 
beginning of May from 147.8 in April. 
It was 3.3 per cent higher than the May 
1966 figure of 143.4. 

In the current period, all main com- 
ponent indexes except food and clothing 
showed increases from the preceding 
month. The food component recorded 
a decrease while the clothing component 
was unchanged. 

The food index declined 0.2 per cent 
to 143.7 from 144.0. Lower prices were 
reported for all meat, fish and poultry 
items with the exception of liver and 
chicken; declines were also noted for 
bread, jam, infants’ food, coffee, tea, all 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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fats except butter, eggs, orange juice and 
canned fruits, as well as for potatoes, 
canned corn, canned baked beans, tomato 
juice and frozen green beans. These 
declines were partially offset by higher 
prices for most dairy products, cookies, 
sugar, all fresh fruits and most fresh 
vegetables. 

The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 
150.5 from 150.1 as a result of general 
increases in both the shelter and the 
household operation components. 

The clothing index was unchanged at 
131.9. Increases in men’s wear and foot- 
wear were offset by decreases in women’s 
and children’s wearing apparel and piece 
goods, 

The transportation index moved up 
0.1 per cent to 157.2 from 157.0. 

The health and personal care index 
rose 0.5 per cent to 191.0 from 190.0, 
reflecting price increases in most pharma- 
ceutical items, personal care supplies, 
men’s haircuts and women’s hairdressing 
services. 

The recreation and reading index 
increased 1.5 per cent to 166.6 from 
164.2. Higher prices for theatre admissions, 
camera film, bicycles and toys were 
recorded. 

The tobacco and alcohol index rose 
0.2 per cent to 127.9 from 127.7 in April. 

Group indexes a year ago, in May 
were: food 143.8; housing (shelter and 
household operation) 144.2; clothing 
125.0; transportation 151.1; health and 
personal care 180.7; recreation and 
reading 159.2; and tobacco and alcohol 
eam 


Wholesale, April 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) for April was 262.0, unchanged 
from March and 1.5 per cent higher than 
the April 1966 index of 258.2. Four major 
indexes were higher, one declined, and 
three remained the same. 

The three major group indexes, vege- 
table products 230.1, non-ferrous metal 
products, 236.6, and chemical products, 
209.9, remained unchanged. 


The non-metallic minerals products 
group index rose 0.4 per cent to 198.6 
from the March index of 197.7. A rise of 
0.3 per cent to 344.0 from 343.0 in the 
wood products group index reflected price 
increases for cedar, hemlock, fir, and 
hardwoods. Little change occurred in the 


textile products group, 251.5 from 251.4, 
and the iron products group, 272.6 from 
£4 eo 

The animal products group index 
moved down 0.5 per cent to 289.2 from 
290.6 on lower prices for livestock, fresh 
and cured meats, hides and skins, and 
animal oils and fats. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39= 
100) increased 2.7 per cent to 249.6 from 
243.0 in the three-week period April 28 
to May 19. The animal products index 
moved up 3.5 per cent to 327.8 from 
316.6, and the field products index 
advanced 1.2 per cent to 171.4 from 169.4. 


U.S. Consumer, April 1967 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) increased by 0.3 per cent 
to 115.3 in April from 115.0 in March. 

Increased costs of gasoline, motor oil, 
apparel, household maintenance and 
consumer services, and especially medical 
care, contributed substantially to the 
increase. 

The cost of medical care, which rose 
one half of 1 per cent in April, is now up 
9.3 per cent from the level of a year ago, 
the largest increase in any consumer price. 

The decrease in food prices, 0.4 per 
cent, resulted mainly from lower prices 
for meats, most fresh vegetables and eggs. 
Increased production of beef and pork 
brought retail prices of meats down 6 per 
cent from those of April 1966. 


British Retail, April 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) was 119.5 at April 18, 
1967, compared with 118.6 at March 21. 
At April 19, 1966, it was 116.0. 

Increase in the prices of milk, potatoes, 
tomatoes, other fresh vegetables, apples, 
beef and lamb were responsible for a rise 
of less than 2 per cent in the average 
level of food prices. The index for the 
food group as a whole was 119.6 com- 
pared with 117.5 in March. 

The index for the housing groups as a 
whole rose by more than 1 per cent to 
133.4, compared with 131.8 in March. 

In the transport and vehicles group as 
a whole, the index rose by nearly one half 
of 1 per cent to 111.2, compared with 
110.8 in March. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and 
Unemployment 
In May 


Employment increased by 284,000 be- 
tween April and May, an above-average 
increase for this time of year. The labour 
force, at 7,713,000 in May, was 330,000, 
or 4.5 per cent, higher than a year earlier. 
Employment was 273,000 higher than in 
May 1966. 

Unemployment declined by 61,000 
during the month from 365,000 to 304,000, 
but was 57,000 higher than a year earlier. 

Unemployment in May represented 3.9 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.3 per cent in May 1966 and 3.7 per 
cent in May 1965. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,409,000, increased 
by 284,000 from April to May. 

Almost half the April to May increase in 
employment, about 137,000, was among 
persons under 25 years of age. Employ- 
ment of persons 25 years of age and over 
increased by 147,000. 

Compared with a year earlier, employ- 
ment was higher in community, business 
and personal service, transportation, com- 
munication and other utilities, manu- 
facturing, and trade. There was a relatively 
small decline in construction employment. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 304,000, was 61,000 
lower than a month ago and 57,000 higher 
than in May 1966. 

Of the total unemployed, 207,000, or 
68 per cent, had been unemployed for 
less than four months. Of the remainder, 
57,000 had been unemployed for four to 
six months and 40,000 for seven months 
or more. 


Norte: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled 
“Labour Market Conditions’, are not 
included in this issue because the statistical 
basis for these tables is not comparable 
with a year ago. Beginning September 1, 
1966, all registered applicants were asked 
to contact Canada Manpower Centres 
every 30 days — instead of the previously 
requested period of 14 days — to keep 
their registrations active. Another factor 
influencing the comparability of registered 
applicants is the extension of provisions, 
such as temporary layoffs, for exempting 
certain classes of unemployment in- 
surance beneficiaries from registration. 
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Insurance Registrations 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On March 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,334,212 employees who had made 
contributions to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund since April 1, 1966. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 375,613, an increase of 22,646 
since February 28. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 10,550 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 7,734 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 928 were mis- 
cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
1,888 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 331 cases, 
133 against employers and 198 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 661.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in March totalled 
$33,613,446.82+ compared with $32,967,- 
532.32 in February and $37,459,302.35 in 
March 1966. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $53,- 
166,725.31 compared with $43,530,- 
946.67 in February and $46,114,519.12 in 
March 1966. 

The balance in the Fund on March 31 
was $253,912,564.00f. On February 28, it 
was $273,465,842.49 and on March 31, 
1966 it was $141,483,169.21. 


U.S. rail union 
wins pay increase 


An agreement signed by the 40,000- 
member Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the U.S. railroads at the 
end of May gave the union an increase of 
6 per cent in basic wage rates retroactive 
to August 12, 1966. 

A BLE spokesman said that the con- 
tract, which needed no ratification by the 
membership, would mean an increase of 
about $1.71 a day for the first 100 miles, 
the basic work unit on the road. The 
basic work unit in the yards is an eight- 
hour day. The agreement also provides a 
substantial increase, retroactive to January 
1, for locomotive engineers working 
without a fireman-helper. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigation conducted during this period. 

{Figures for March 1967 are subject to 
revision. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared 
In April 


During April, the Department of 
Labour prepared 312 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, and other services. In the same 
period, 86 contracts in these categories 
were awarded. In addition, 58 contracts 
containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause were awarded by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority, and the 
Departments of Defence Production, 
Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available, on request, to 
the trade unions concerned, or to others 
who have a bona fide interest in the 
execution of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in April for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 





No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence Production 38 $661,134.00 
Post Office 4 303,927.35 
RCMP 4 179,414.40 
Transport 2 5,965.00 


During April, the sum of $1,895.17 was 
collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 99 
workers concerned. 


CUPE sample agreement 
has discrimination clause 


A sample collective agreement which is 
used as a guide to CUPE locals in the 
preparation of agreements contains a 
clause under the heading “Employer 
Shall Not Discriminate’... “‘by reason 
of age, race, creed, colour, national 
origin, political or religious affiliation, 
sex or marital status...” 

The provision regarding sex and marital 
status which has recently been inserted 
has already been negotiated by the Union 
in a number of municipalities across 
Canada. 
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Current Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 











Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
Al eV ILA) LABOUR, FORCES sii scsvecsacscsuscseveivistarterswstaceaees May 20 7,733 + 3.0 + 4.5 
Jee Pef la Vstab, 0k | OLY, So eeiar re a ee May 20 7,409 + 4.0 + 3.8 
POTIC Ut Un Cee tmt teteneN e ee acre ae sia ee ease vie AS wee May 20 600 + 19:0 +" 1.5 
INFOMEAOTICUICUT meee eee rena eaten tenes ent ates. Seas) eceaiut Moactedieniunesse May 20 6,809 Se Age + 4.0 
RATE W.OTICC ES etree ete tere nee ee tec nk Looe Sean ccd ce seve May 20 6,297 ap) Se + 4.2 
NEW O Ras Su O Ulis KOLERT OL mente este neste nee sant aes ees May 20 6,167 + 3.8 + 3.0 
XUEWORKSIESSHUM ATES MOUS eee eee eee ee tee foes ewer sce May 20 1,012 + 3.7 + 7.1 
JEyaoyoykonerel lojOhh TOVORE CE AWA GIE So cn scxcccoccsctrameeaoacbuom oe Eee May 20 230 ar late y/ Sie Lien 
einem ploy cclives remit eet eernentn Ok... Mer tetens Sea tes See oray May 20 304 =a INS 9/ peal 
PA TIGIICIC See eae etc ee PRUE RE 7 SAUER re I em ee te May 20 45 — 25.0 +28.6 
£0) Ue Dec eee ete eee Os een ee hee Mest eeceer ee ravege ee May 20 123 — 6.1 +17.1 
CORT HEN (eines she <P ete ts IR eS ee el a cn May 20 74 — 26.0 +29.8 
ERT eh ee rere eet ace at Oe, Maat Pee tee Bath celtes acasiadintenls May 20 26 —21.2 +18.2 
PAC if Cancers eneree oe ce woeee ern ella STs A caste caer soho aes May 20 36 —12.2 +28.6 
WLU OUR WOl ke atl CaS Ge Kall © Wy. Ol kere smeeminne en eee en emer seeatney- eteces May 20 285 —14.7 Ap 
(Ov (wevanyaroneniay Taw olnt Thay We) SOC ENR nas, oaks oeceanecienononaneeccosoorccaey May 20 19 — 38.7 +58.3 
NOUS RIAES PB MPEOY MEIN Te C196 10-100) « ccieescescutsascensanscasterasecnnene February 118.3 — 0.6 i ots 
Manutacturing employment (LOGI 100) ieee ce ee eee ee February 122.0 = Ol ae ct: 
BING RATION 22 cco tas: yee reydontace ns A Mindi Ce Sa a aie Be 1st Qtr. 1967 43,989 oo +43.2 
ID EStinedetOmthenla DOUL ORCC teem ets es ner cscs cee hort cer eeeas sees sndooas Ist Qtr. 1967 24,334 — a ODe, 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
StrikesrancslockOutstememere em serrate ct) mote ens eee Rca esac. 2 Rees eca! May 97 + 29.3 peel 
INO MO ewOLkerspilV.Oly.cc aera: scence rere satire Mere eerc sete eee eect eres May 51,620 +193.6 +81.3 
EVAL O MBLE LETT A Tal cl Soe weer Rn a steer ceese carts cztec veveccsasee May 480,370 +-216.7 +44,5 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)........2.....:essesseecreeeees February $100.69 + 1.1 + 5.9 
PVCEADE TNT LY CALITITI S411 8.) erctraa sack cieacsetoeeesercasese ase. uantncee acaeeea- cs February By 2a8ie + 0.9 + 6.8 
PAVEI Awe nOUis WOOL KOU pels WEEK: (INL Ov) cc5..gt tee ethene sensnceteSnnsadecen «are February 40.1 — 0.3 ei) 
PAW. eta CORWieC kaliyauy a CCSn| Il 2) setae er eoccre te teeta ccna fcc ray .casd-esacs February $95.03 + 0.8 + 4.2 
Wonsumem prcesmcde wa (940k mili0)()) Beemer eget ee cess ee cee cae eee eer May 148.1 + 0.2 + 3.3 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... February 111.6 ae 10)s7/ + 0.9 
POL al Bla boOUtemiCOmleree eerste tes. ttereese seco reeeteaees s -oeaneeserbe sss! 000,000 February $2,516 + 0.4 +10.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (averace L949 a1 OO) eo ares cass eset cane, ateeesesstosiser-viceretewehirnteg cies March 280.1 — 0.4 + 2.2 
[SARE WAEE, EYolg IPT U Nt ae Oak pay ue icy Pine Se esgtnnny ry Olen Goren eanen oe Cement Et March 247.5 + 0.6 + 0.7 
LUA leet hee NE sche ecourdatincrnsnsngenckiver sites March 258.3 sp 28 + 0.8 
Perhayatyedi ye Well cc We cs 2 Bae ey bre cot ARMM een Pere ae March 238.2 — 1.0 + 0.6 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION} 
SEAT Es ee ements Ree ee eee, a eecce ie ance secon ee ss ssenrsanssisen:fccidens April 8,220 +53.0 +26.1 
OVefeaye tf hey tw oper oes Madea cae ae ERE oe oe neve eee ee April 10,397 +26.8 — 49.5 
ING CERCOMSULUICL LO LI eememeeete unten a NenRty ee et gorse. eens ere April 59,454 = 3:9 —21.6 


a ————eeeSeseeesSeeeSeeeee. O0oOr I 00eees—1 


*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in Canada’s Federal Undertakings 


And Public Service 


In 1965, more than one out of five 
employees in industries under federal 
jurisdiction was a woman. This was lower 
than the proportion in the national labour 
force, where about three out of ten were 
women. Women employees under federal 
jurisdiction, numbering 84,000, were con- 
centrated in the telephone communica- 
tions and banking industries, which to- 
gether accounted for 70 per cent of that 
total. In these two industries, 73 per cent 
of all employees were office workers. In 
the rail transportation industry, on the 
other hand, although 37,000 out of the 
100,000 employees were classified as office 
workers, fewer than 7,000 were women. 


Industries under federal jurisdiction* 
include: interprovincial and international 
undertakings; shipping; transportation; 
communications; banks; works, under- 
takings and businesses that, although 
situated within one province, have been 
declared by Parliament to be for the 
“general advantage of Canada or for the 
advantage of two or more provinces’; 
and most crown corporations. 


In the public service, where conditions 
of employment were governed by the 
Public Service Employment Act, and 
which is not subject to the provisions of 
the Canada Labour Code, women’s share 
of employment was closer to the national 
average. The participation rate for women 
had risen from 18.7 per cent in 1937 to 
27.7 per cent in 1960}, and has remained 
at about that level. 





*Based on a special compilation of data 
collected in the annual survey of Working 
Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1965 by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Labour. A 20-per-cent upward 
adjustment should be applied to total employ- 
ment under federal jurisdiction. This adjustment 
is based on an estimate of employment in (a) 
establishments not responding to the survey 
and (b) establishments with fewer than 15 
employees not covered by the survey. 


tRoyal Commission on Government Organ- 
ization, (Glassco), Volume J. 
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In 1965, more than half of the female 
civil servants were employed in Ontario, 
13 per cent in Quebec and 9 per cent in 
British Columbia. The remainder were 
scattered among the other provinces, 
Yukon, and the Northwest Territories, 
and 366 were employed abroad*. 


Age and Occupation 


The average age of women in the 
public service was somewhat higher than 
that of the average Canadian working 
woman; 63 per cent of all women em- 
ployed in the public service being over 35, 
whereas only half of the Canadian female 
labour force was in that category. 


Although women were employed in 
almost every occupation, they were con- 
centrated in office and hospital service 
occupations and they held 90 per cent of 
all clerical jobs in the public service of 
Canada. 


The Glassco Commission, appointed 
early in the 1960s to make recommenda- 
tions that would “promote efficiency, 
economy and improved service in the 
despatch of public business’ reported 
that: 

The policy of equality of treatment 
for women, which is implicit in the 
Civil Service Act, is not fully imple- 
mented in practice . Canada is 
trailing behind the United States and 
the United Kingdom in terms of the 
number of women it allows to reach 
senior positions in the public service. 


The Commission further pointed to 
subtle ways in which discrimination was 
shown — such as: less effort being made 
to attract women at the university re- 
cruiting level; exclusion of women from 
jobs with limited accommodations, or 
from positions involving the supervision 
of male labour; infrequent referral to 
training opportunities, especially manage- 
ment training; and a negligible proportion 


*C.S.C. Annual Report 1965. 


of women in the category of those earning 
more than $5,000 a year. The Commission 
said that “‘it would be to its [the Govern- 
ment’s] advantage were it to make more 
effective use of the talents and qualifica- 
tions of women, because of the wide range 
of employment opportunities which are 
suited for women.” 


Study Initiated 


In line with this recommendation a 
survey was recently undertaken under the 
direction of Dr. S. Judek, Professor of 
Economics, Ottawa University, on the 
“Employment and the utilization of wo- 
men in the federal service of Canada.” 


Data from some 5,000 completed ques- 
tionnaires, roughly three fifths of which 
were from male respondents and two 
fifths from women respondents, are now 
in the process of being analyzed. 


The object of the study is to provide 
information on career development re- 
lated to such variables as age, length of 
service, education, occupation and career 
commitment. Practices and policies in the 
public service will be compared with those 
in similar sectors of the rest of the labour 
force. 


Recommendations will be made as to 
how policies and practices within the 
federal service may be modified to make 
more effective use of the capacities and 
skills of women. 


The study will also provide statistical 
and analytical information on changes in 
the pattern of women’s employment in the 
public service, past and present. It will 
examine the principal characteristics of 
female federal employees, and in some 
respects will present a comparison with 
male employees. Legislation, regulations 
and personnel policies and practices that 
impede the employment of women in the 
public service, as well as policies and 
practices relating to working conditions, 
social security and career development, 
will be scrutinized. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Farm Training Centre 


At Ladner 


This is an abridged version of an 
article written for this branch by Selwyn 
Simons, Executive Director of the Farm 
Training Centre, Ladner, B.C. 


The Farm Training Centre in Ladner, 
B.C., is a place where retarded adults and 
adolescents are trained in farm work, life 
and living. It was organized by five chap- 
ters of the British Columbia Association 
for Retarded Children—Cloverdale, Delta, 
Langley, North Surrey and White Rock. 

The organizers had considered the 
problem of training for retarded persons 
from many points of view. They realized 
that, to be successful, sheltered workshops 
should be in an area with plenty of 
secondary industries and with easy access 
by public transportation for the workers. 
In a rural area such as theirs, neither of 
these requirements could be met. They 
knew that in many parts of Canada farm 
help was needed, some for the year- 
round, but much of it on a seasonal basis. 
They believed that many retarded persons, 
particularly the older children still at- 
tending special classes or chapter schools 
for retarded children, would benefit from 
vocational training in practical work on 
the farm. 

With these considerations in mind, an 
organization known as The Lower Fraser 
Valley Habilitation and Vocational Soci- 
ety for Retarded Persons was set up under 
the Societies Act of British Columbia, and 
- work began on a farm training project. 


Opened in 1964 


The society was fortunate in obtaining 
from the Department of National Defence 
the use of 75 acres of land, part of the old 
Boundary Bay air field. The Farm Train- 
ing Centre took shape, and in 1964 the 
program got underway with five students. 

By the spring of 1966, after a few minor 
set-backs, the farm was in business. About 
30 acres had been broken and prepared 
and contracts were taken to grow bush 
beans for canning, cucumbers for pickling, 
and potatoes for the Vegetable Marketing 
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Board, in addition to sugar beets that had 
been sown the previous fall. 

In March 1966, the B.C. Department of 
Education recognized and approved the 
Farm Training Centre as a suitable voca- 
tional training facility for students aged 
16 to 18 who were attending special classes 
or chapter schools for retarded children. 


Five students have been enrolled from 
the schools. These boys are physically fit, 
but their academic level is between Grade 
2 and Grade 6. Experience has shown that 
these students, who have been subject to a 
certain level of discipline in the schools, 


- progress faster than the adults who have 


been at home for a while, with little or 
nothing to do. Of the 11 students at the 
farm at the end of 1966, five drive tractors, 
some with great aptitude. They are trained 
to take care of the equipment and assist in 
repairs and maintenance. Others who lack 
the ability to operate machinery use 
manual tools and wheel hoes. Garden 
tractors can be handled by some of the 
students, who may not yet qualify for 
regular tractors. 


Dividends 


The harvest in 1966 was better than 
anticipated. The farm produced 26,000 
pounds of sugar beet seed, 20 tons of 
potatoes, 41,000 pounds of bush beans, 
8,400 pounds of cucumbers, and some 
carrots and turnips for home use and for 
the four Shetland ponies on the farm. The 
gross revenue for crops was $5,277. With 
the exception of mechanical harvesting of 
bush beans and sugar beet seed, and some 
spraying, all the work was done by the 
students. A report from one organization 
was that “the bush beans were the 
cleanest crop harvested in the district.” 

In the fall and winter months, and at 
other times when field work is impossible, 
students repair and repaint the farm 
machinery and furniture. They are also 
taught other skills and handicrafts. 

Until now, the farm work has been 
confined to field crops. Although this 
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limited activity has proved the value of the 
project, and has developed a definite level 
of productivity, diversification is essential 
so that each student will have an oppor- 
tunity to find something of particular 
interest to him. Diversification, however, 
requires a considerable investment in 
residences and other buildings. 


Help Wanted 


If sufficient interest can be aroused, 
farms may be started in other areas— 
provided, of course, that both Provincial 
and Federal Governments can be per- 
suaded to provide financial assistance. The 
general accommodation plan at the Centre 
calls for a maximum of 40 residential 
students and 15 to 20 day students. Any 
number greater than this would tend to 
‘institutionalize’ the project, and the 
directors do not want this to happen. 
Every effort will be made to keep a home- 
like atmosphere and environment. 

Some students may use the residences as 
temporary homes, especially those who 
live in the immediate area, and who, due 
to sickness or disability in the family, 
need temporary shelter. The ultimate 
future of the students is still uncertain, but 
there is a possibility that some may be 
able to take full-time jobs with farmers in 
the district. For others, seasonal or 
temporary work may be found. Others 
again may never be able to work, except 
at the farm under direct supervision. Other 
problems still to be solved are related to 
the pros and cons of remuneration for 
work done, grades or levels through which 
the student progresses, and the intro- 
duction of ‘‘graduations,’’ at which time a 
student would become a worker, and then 
perhaps a foreman or junior instructor. 


The Ladner experiment has proved that, 
even with limited facilities and a mere one 
year of operation, retarded people can be 
productive on the land; and the possi- 
bilities for increased production will be 
much greater when the farm has become 
more diversified. 
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Teamwork in Industry 


Getting to the Heart of the Matter 


The record at G. Tamblyn Ltd.—16 
years without a strike or a slowdown—is 
built on a policy of getting to the heart 
of the matter. 

“We keep on top of everything,” 
explains Alfred Power, personnel director 
since 1951. 

“If you let employees stew over a 
grievance it only gets worse. I’d sooner 
spend half an hour and get the air clear.” 

William Nutt, local union president, 
is of the same mind. 

“We nip the grievance in the bud. 
That’s the way it’s worked here.” 

And worked it has for Tamblyn’s 
Toronto warehousing operation, and its 
60 hourly-paid employees, represented 
by Local 431, International Chemical 
Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC). 

The Willowdale, Ont., plant supplies 
115 Tamblyn retail drug stores from the 
prairies to the Maritimes. 

Union-management relations are carried 
on in an informal atmosphere; joint 
consultation meetings held on an irregular 
basis—to meet a need, either at the 
request of employees or management. A 
typical meeting would bring together 
Mr. Nutt and three other unionists, a 
division manager and Mr. Power. 

As well, the company keeps an ‘“‘open 
door” policy. The personnel director and 
the union chief, for example, are not 
farther apart than a telephone call. 

Mr. Power says the policy is reflected 
in a low rate of absenteeism, a low labour 
turnover, and a general feeling of trust 
and goodwill. When the union contract 
was negotiated and settled last year, the 
whole matter was wrapped up in two 
days. ““‘When we negotiated the first 
agreement in 1951,” Mr. Power recalls, 
“I told the boys then I never close the 
door. I’ve always felt that is the policy 
to follow.” 

Management has been able to stream- 
line production by consulting employees 
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on safety and housekeeping. Management 
reciprocates by keeping employees aware 
of company plans. 

“If we want to make a move we discuss 
it with the union first,’ says Mr. Power, 
who feels company benefits have kept 
pace with the times. The company has a 
plan that pays the entire cost of disability 
benefits for employees with ten years 
service. 

* * Lo 

In terms of its employees and their 
skills, a hospital is a sea with many islands. 

At the London, Ont., Westminster 
Hospital, for example, there are 25 
“islands,” or departments, through which 
1,490 employees are dispersed. 

As an employer, Westminster’s task— 
one peculiar to big hospitals—is that 
of bringing together the nurse on the 
6th floor, the pharmacist in the east wing 
and the laundry worker in the basement. 

And this is where joint labour-manage- 
ment consultation comes in. 

In contrast to industry, whose goal is 
production of the perfect product, the 
goal of hospitals is the cured patient. 
Westminster’s Mutual Interest Com- 
mittee defines its prime reason for 
existence thusly: ‘““‘The Perfect Care of 
the Patient.” 

With this goal in mind the committee, 
begun less than three years ago, set out 
to (1) develop itself into a productive 
forum of communication—a place where 
employees and management can talk 
over issues, and (2) encourage all em- 
ployees to speak up if they have an opinion 
to express. 

Dr. William J. F. Bugg, hospital di- 
rector, who encouraged formation of the 
committee in November 1964, comments 
favourably on the committee’s efforts to 
provide better communication within the 
hospital. 

“I have noticed a favourable change, 
not only at committee level, but in the 
hospital as a whole,” he says. ‘‘The 
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individual is becoming more open and 
able to communicate better with his 
supervisors and fellow employees.”’ 


As well as improved communications 
Dr. Bugg says the committee members 
“through their interest and participation” 
have made many constructive ideas useful 
to the hospital. 

The hospital is operated by the federal 
Department of Veterans Affairs. Its 
employees are represented by the Public 
Service Alliance of Canada and the 
Professional Institute of the Pubic Service 
of Canada. 

Chairman of the committee is the 
hospital’s chief pharmacist, Harvey Sulli- 
van. He was Dr. Bugg’s choice to initiate 
meetings in 1964 “because of his un- 
bounding energy and his willingness to 
help people.” 

The committee has made several useful 
suggestions which have been carried 
through. A heated shelter was built at the 
hospital bus stop, directional signs were 
posted to direct visitors around the 
hospital grounds, suggestion boxes were 
designed and put up in the hospital, 
hospital bulletin boards were improved, 
to name a few of the committee’s sugges- 
tions. 

“The whole design is to get these 
people talking,’ explains Mr. Sullivan. 
The role of a chairman is that of a catalyst 
and once members start talking the 
chairman remains silent. Occasionally he 
has to speak up to control enthusiasm 
and keep the meeting moving on schedule. 


Among the topics discussed are: quality 
service, public relations, conservation of 
supplies and equipment, safety, promotion 
of understanding and good housekeeping. 

Dr. Bugg, in summing up the com- 
mittee’s value, notes that it has increased 
the flow of information in the hospital. 
“Many constructive ideas have been 
developed due to the interest and partici- 
pation of all representatives.” 
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Older Workers 
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Older Worker Counselling 
Texas Older Worker Project 


“The older worker counsellor must 
realize that the older applicant’s dis- 
couragement and frustration are a normal 
reaction to his situation,” wrote Mrs. A. J. 
Metherd, Supervisor, Houston Older 
Workers Project, Texas Employment 
Commission, in a recent article on the 
counselling of older workers. ““The coun- 
sellor must work out ways to help the 
applicant regain enough self-assurance 
and composure to present himself for the 
job opportunities that do exist.” 


The project is one of five similar 
schemes being conducted in some of the 
principal cities of the United States to 
develop new techniques in finding em- 
ployment for older workers. The Houston 
project has been operating for a little 
more than a year, and has done much to 
confirm the findings of other groups 
investigating the problems in this field. 


It has long been recognized that age is 
not the only handicap factor when some- 
one past his middle years goes job- 
seeking. There are a number of other 
factors, such as limited or obsolete edu- 
cation, physical handicaps, inadequate 
knowledge of the labour market, and the 
inability of the older worker to appraise 
his own capabilities realistically. Such 
practical barriers, quite apart from social 
and psychological factors, are in them- 
selves sufficient to engender frustration 
and discouragement. 


The Houston Older Workers Demon- 
stration Project was begun on April 1, 
1966 to determine the additional quality 
and extent of services that local Employ- 
ment Service offices could give older 
workers if sufficient staff were provided. 
Fifteen persons were assigned to the seven 
local offices in Houston. Success of the 
project was seen to be vitally dependent on 
the ability of the older worker staff to 
make use of the existing resources and the 
wealth of research material from the 
state office and of the national office of 
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the Bureau of Employment Security and 
to incorporate the additional older worker 
services into the general employment 
program. Without this ability to draw 
upon the resources of the existing estab- 
lishment, no amount of dedication, 
sympathetic concern or idea-development 
could have had any worthwhile effect. 


The staff acted, in general, on their own 
initiative, because it was thought that 
close supervision would have impeded 
development. The general outline of the 
project called for such approaches as 
intensive counselling of difficult-to-place 
older workers, interviews in depth, 
screening the files for older applicants who 
were not getting job referrals, and general 
co-ordination of older worker services 
within the offices. 


The idea of an employee’s developing 
his own job assignment, rather than his 
being trained and closely supervised in a 
previously outlined work routine, was a 
somewhat radical innovation. But it was 
thought that this was the only way the 
project could operate. 


Ingenuity and Help 


‘‘Older worker staff needed to learn to 
use their ingenuity, to develop ideas, and 
to forget about the time involved,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Metherd. ‘“They needed a lot 
of help from the regular office staffs in 
order to operate at all; but most of all 
they needed to forget the negative aspects 
of the job they were trying to do, and to 
develop faith in their own capabilities and 
resources. They had to learn to accept that 
unsuccessful ideas weren’t necessarily 
failures, or ‘poor job performance’; but 
rather, necessary steps toward the ultimate 
objective—jobs for older workers. And 
sometimes they simply needed time to fold 
their hands and think about what to try 
Dextee 


Close communication was maintained 


between the seven local offices, informa- 
tion being exchanged by telephone, at 
monthly staff meetings, or in monthly 
reports. Besides case histories of success- 
ful job placements, the persons working 
on the project were written up in the 
reports. If there appeared to be a need for 
more professional assistance, a represen- 
tative from an agency operating in the 
field of welfare or rehabilitation was 
invited as a speaker or panel participant 
at the monthly meetings. Welfare agencies 
were grateful for the assistance given 
their applicants through the project, and 
they reciprocated by expediting emer- 
gency assistance needed by older appli- 
cants from the employment offices. The 
state rehabilitation agency provided hear- 
ing aids, glasses, dental care, and medical 
treatment for applicants whose employ- 
ability was limited without this help. 


Newspapers co-operated by running 
editorials and feature stories on the pro- 
ject. They were asked to keep the “do- 
goodism” aspect in the background, 
and to emphasize the idea of the value of 
age and experience to a prospective em- 
ployer. When employers began repeating 
the ideas from the newspapers, it seemed 
evident that the articles were fulfilling their 
purpose—tre-educating the hiring public 
that had been turning down the older 
applicants solely on the basis of age. 


In some offices the project has been 
effective. In a few it is still in the growing 
stage. Project statistics are not showing 
remarkable results; but they do not 
mention such cases as that of the 62- 
year-old who was placed as a stenog- 
rapher, when previously she could get 
work only as a baby-sitter or a companion 
because she was “‘too old” for an office 
job. Nor do they tell of the 55-year-old 
accounting clerk, displaced by automa- 
tion, who managed to stay in accounting 
instead of accepting employment as a 
security guard. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for four days during May. The Board 
granted four applications for certification, 
rejected two, ordered three representation 
votes, and granted one request for a 
review of an earlier decision. During the 
month, the Board received 14 applications 
for certification and allowed the with- 
drawal of one such application. 
Applications for Certification Granted 

1. General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of owner-operators of 
pickup and delivery vehicles and ware- 
housemen employed at the Vancouver 
Terminal of Midland Superior Express 
Limited, Calgary, Alta. (L. G., Mar., p. 
190) (Reasons for Judgment issued). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild on 
behalf of a unit of mates and engineers 
employed on vessels owned and/or 
operated by Blue Peter Steamships 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld. (L. G., May, p. 
309). 

3. Tunnel & Rockworkers’ Union, Local 
168, Labourers’ International Union of 
North America on behalf of a unit of 
labourers and watchmen employed at 
Clinton Creek, Y.T., by Humphrey 
Construction Ltd., North Vancouver, 
BC. (L- Gi June; p4364). 

4. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed by Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. (L. G., July, p. 416). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
and Baton Broadcasting Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., respondent (L. G., Feb., p. 128) 
(Reasons for Judgment issued). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Chembarge ide 
Point Edward, Ont., respondent. (L. G., 
Feb., p. 128). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of employees 
eligible to cast ballots in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 
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Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Syndicat National des Employés du 
Port de Montréal (CSN), applicant, 
National Harbours Board, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent (cold storage warehouse and 
refrigeration engineers) (L. G., May, p. 
309) and International Union of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, 
intervener. The Board directed that the 
names of the Syndicat National des Em- 
Ployés du Port de Montréal (CSN) and the 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, appear on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local Union 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and the Security Storage 
Division of Motorways Van Lines Ltd., 
Regina, Sask., respondent. (L. G., May p. 
309) (Returning Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

3. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, H. M. Trimble & 
Sons Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent 
(L. G., May, p. 309) and Professional 
Transport Workers’ Union of Canada, 
intervener. The Board directed that the 
names of the Building Material, Construc- 
tion and Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
213, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, and the Professional 
Transport Workers’ Union of Canada, 
appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


Requests for Review Granted 


The Board granted a request by /’ Asso- 
ciation nationale des employés et techni- 
ciens en radiodiffusion (National Associa- 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 


tion of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians) for a review of the Board’s decision 
of June 30, 1965 that certified the Asso- 
ciation as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees employed at Radio Stations 
CHLT-AM and CHLT-FM and television 
station CHLT-TV by La Tribune Inc., 
Sherbrooke, Que. (L. G., Apr., p. 248). 
The Board directed that the certificate be 
amended by adding to the bargaining unit 
employees classified as telephone operator, 
assistant accountant, accounting machine 
operator, maintenance carpenter, and 
messenger, and that the order be amended 
also by deleting the name of “La Tribune 
Inc.” and substituting the name of 
“Radio Télévision Sherbrooke (1967) Inc.” 


Request for Review 


The Board received a request from the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers for review of the 
Board’s decision of August 27, 1948 that 
certified the petitioner as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver 
Airport, B.C. (L. G. 1948, p. 1102). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
and Building Material Employees, Local 
362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of drivers and other employees of 
Monarch Transport Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: J. D. Mere- 
dith). 

2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of D. S. Scott 
Transport Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men and checkers employed by Clarke 
Traffic Services Ltd. (Clarke Steamship 
Co. Ltd.), Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

4. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
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Tank Truck Transport Limited, Maple, 
Ont., at its terminals in Sarnia, Maple, 


Sudbury and Cornwall, Ont., and 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 


5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
on behalf of a unit of tugboat masters em- 
ployed by Davie Shipbuilding Limited, 
Lauzon, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier) (see applications for certifi- 
cation withdrawn). 

6. Bricklayers, Masons, Cement Block 
Layers, Marble Masons and Vitrolite Tile 
Setters, Terrazzo Workers, International 
Union, Local 1, Manitoba, on behalf of a 


unit of bricklayers and bricklayer appren- 
tices employed by the Hudson Bay, 
Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, Flin 
Flon, Man. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). ; 

7. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union on 
behalf of a unit of captains and licensed 
engineers employed by McAllister Towing 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Desgagnes Navi- 
gation Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee’ Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions — for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements — that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Repre- 
sentation Branch are in Ottawa. 


9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and other em- 
ployees of Northern Distributing and 
Warehousing Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 
(Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

10. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of crane operators employed on a log 
barge by Rivtow Marine Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. Came- 
ron). 

11. D. K. W. Employees’ Association 
on behalf of a unit of drivers and other 
employees of Deruth Transport Ltd., 
Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 

12. D.K.W. Employees’ Association 
on behalf of a unit of drivers and other 
employees employed by J. Kearns Trans- 
port Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

13. D.K.W. Employees’ Association 
on behalf of a unit of drivers and other 
employees employed by Walco Trucking 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 
A. E. Koppel). 

14. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construc- 
tion and Building Material Employees, 
Local Union 362, and General Truck 
Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union, Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by Tiger Transfer Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers, applicant, 
and Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) 
Limited, Gander, Nfld., respondent (L.G.., 
July, p. 416). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
applicant, and Davie Shipbuilding Lim- 
ited, Lauzon, Que., respondent (see 
Applications for Certification Received). 


Sidney Emmerson 


Sid Emmerson, conciliator with the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch, 
Toronto Office, Canada Department of 
Labour, died June 16 at the age of 60. 

Mr. Emmerson joined the Depart- 
ment’s Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion Section of the Industrial Relations 
Branch in September 1959, and transfer- 
red to the Conciliation Section in Nov- 
ember 1963. 

Mr. Emmerson served as president of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
Cornwall local, and in 1944 became the 
international representative of the Union, 
a position he held for 14 years. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. General Enterprises Ltd., et al., 
Whitehorse, Y. T. and Local 2499, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (Conciliation Officers: D. H. 
Cameron). 

2. E.M.I. — Cossor Electronics Ltd., 
St. John’s, Nfld., and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: W. J. 
Gillies). 

3. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(certain member companies) and Local 
400, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (un- 
licensed personnel) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

4. B. C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(certain member companies) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. The Owen Sound Transportation 
Co. Limited, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

6. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, Sask., and United Packing- 
house, Food and Allied Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

7. Clarke Steamship Company Lim- 
ited Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) 
Limited, and Agence Maritime Inc., Sept- 
Iles, Que., and Local 5197, United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

8. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
Car Pomel) 

9. Quebecair, Rimouski, P.Q., and the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

10. Aqua Transportation Limited, Van- 
couver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

11. North American Elevators Limited, 
Sorel, P.Q., and Le Syndicat Catholique 
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By the Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


et National des Debardeurs de Sorel Inc. 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. National Harbours Board (Prescott 
Elevator — casual employees) and Public 
Service Alliance of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: -T. Ba McRae), G..G.,. July, p: 
417). 

2. General Enterprises Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T., and Local 115, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. H. Cameron) (L. G., 


July, p. 417). 
3. General Enterprises Limited, et al., 
Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 2499, 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron) (see above). 

4. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, 
and Local 802, Yellowknife and District 
Miners’ Union of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada) (Conciliation Officer: J. D. 
Meredith) (L. G., June, p. 364). 

5. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Local 201, United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel) 
(L. G., June, p. 364). 

6. Air Canada, and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L. G., 
June, p. 365). 

7. Radio Lac St-Jean Ltée (CFGT) 
Alma, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L. G., 
May, p. 310). 

8. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, Sask., and United Packing- 
house, Food and Allied Workers (Con- 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


ciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel) (see 


above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Railways (Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service and Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L°G;, Julysp-47)): 

2. Radio Iberville Ltée, Ville Jacques- 
Cartier, Que., and Syndicat Général de la 
Radio CSN (CHRS) (L. G., May, p. 310). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Pinawa, Man., and 
Lodge 608, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (L. 
G., July, p. 417) was fully constituted in 
May with the appointment of R. A. 
Gallagher, Q. C., Winnipeg, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Gallagher was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, company nominee D. Proctor 
and union nominee E. A. Smith, both of 
Winnipeg. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver, and Lodge 
764, International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers (L. G., July, 
p. 417) was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of George W. Rogers, as 
Chairman. Mr. Rogers was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, company nominee 
J. A. Bourne and union nominee H. 
Rankin, both of Vancouver. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Lake 
Carriers’ Negotiating Committee (26 com- 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


By the Legislation Branch 


The Ontario Court of Appeal has ruled that an employee has no right to participate in arbitra- 
tion proceedings under a collective agreement respecting union-management policy 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal has ruled that a union local was liable for damages for a 
breach of the union membership contract 


The Nova Scotia Supreme Court has decided that the Rand Formula is valid under the Nova 


Scotia Trade Union Act 


On February 16, 1967 the Ontario 
Court of Appeal, by a majority decision, 
ruled that, in the case of arbitration 
respecting union-management policy with 
regard to an interpretation of a collective 
agreement, an employee, though he was 
directly affected by the arbitration award, 
could not claim to participate in arbitra- 
tion proceedings and had no right to a 
notice of hearing. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


The circumstances of the dispute as 
related by Mr. Justice Laskin, who 
rendered the majority judgment, were as 
follows: 


The Court of Appeal considered an 
appeal from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Grant of the Ontario High Court (1966) 
53D. LU:R. Qnd) Part 4, p. 338, who 
dismissed an application for certiorari to 
quash an arbitration award regarding a 
dispute under a collective agreement 
between Greening Metal Products and 
Screening Equipment Company and Local 
6266 of the United Steelworkers of 
America, the certified bargaining agent for 
the company’s employees. 

The arbitration award, dated April 1, 
1966, was challenged by an employee of 
the company who was not, in his indi- 
vidual capacity, a party to the arbitration 
proceedings, nor to the grievance out of 
which the arbitration arose. But he claimed 
that the arbitration award adversely af- 
fected his employment rights, and that the 
failure to give him a notice of the pro- 
ceedings deprived him of an opportunity 
to participate in the arbitration proceed- 
ings, which was contrary to the principles 
of natural justice. 


Preliminary Issues 


There was a collective agreement be- 
tween the union and the company ef- 
fective March 18, 1965, concluded for 
one year, but automatically renewable 
unless a notice for amendment or termina- 
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tion was given. Such notice was given and 
the agreement came to an end after March 
17, 1966. 


The grievance that led to arbitration 
was entered by the union on March 22, 
1966 as a “policy grievance’”’ under Art. 
7.08 of the expired collective agreement. 
It alleged violation by the company of a 
union security clause as amended by the 
union and the company on September 1, 
1965. The parties decided to submit the 
grievance to a single arbitrator instead of 
a tripartite board prescribed by the col- 
lective agreement. 


On certiorari it was contended that 
there was neither a valid basis for the 
policy grievance nor any authorized 
arbitration machinery for its final decision. 
In particular, it was claimed that there 
was no collective agreement in existence 
on March 22, 1966, and no arbitration 
machinery under which the award of 
April 1, 1966 could be made. 


Mr. Justice Laskin rejected these 
preliminary arguments because, in his 
view, it was within the power of the union 
and the company to amend the union 
security clause by mutual consent on 
September 1, 1965, and to agree to submit 
the dispute to a single arbitrator, provided 
that the collective agreement was still in 
force when arbitration before a single 
umpire was agreed upon. 


He pointed out also that, if a notice of 
amendment or termination of a collective 
agreement is given when no collective 
agreement is in operation, Sec. 59 of the 
Ontario Act secures for a_ prescribed 
period the status quo between union and 
employer regarding the governing terms of 
employment and the dispute-resolving 
machinery, as these matters were reflected 
in the expired collective agreement. 


Before the union was certified as ex- 
clusive bargaining agent on June 27, 1962 
the employee in question (who was the 
applicant for certiorari) advised the com- 
pany and the union that, because of 


religious convictions and political prefer- 
ence he would neither join nor give any 
financial support to the subsequently 
certified union. 

He joined in 1961 an organization at- 
tractive to his beliefs, the Christian Labour 
Association of Canada, and he remained 
an outspoken and uncompromising op- 
ponent of compulsory dues payment and 
compulsory union membership, which the 
union in question sought to introduce into 
its collective agreement with the company. 
Mr. Justice Laskin noted that such 
provisions are, within the scope of col- 
lective bargaining under the Ontario Act, 
subject to some limitations, none of which 
was relevant to the case at bar. 

Neither the first collective agreement 
between the union and the company, nor 
the second as originally concluded, con- 
tained provisions that would require union 
membership or payment of union dues 
from an existing employee, engaged 
before the agreement came into effect. 


Provisions Amended 


On September 1, 1965, however, the 
company and the union amended the 
union security provisions of their col- 
lective agreement, thereby affecting the 
applicant through the following clause: 

5.02. As a condition of their con- 
tinued employment, all present em- 
ployees shall, on or before the 15th day 
of September, 1965, and all future 
employees shall, within 30 days follow- 
ing their employment, be required to 
execute and deliver to the Company an 
authorization for deduction of their 
union dues, or an amount equivalent to 
the regular monthly dues paid by mem- 
bers, as the case may be. Such authoriza- 
tion may be revoked by any employee 
by giving written notice to the Company 
and the Union within the 30-day-period 
prior to the termination date of the 
contract. 


The parties to the agreement agreed, 
however, not to enforce this provisien 
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until the expiration of the agreement on 
March 17, 1966. The applicant continued 
to insist on keeping his employment with- 
out being required to comply with provi- 
sions to which all other employees had 
subscribed and which were binding on all 
employees under Sec. 37 of the Act. The 
company did not press him to comply with 
the new union security provisions, but the 
union did — and some employees mani- 
fested their objection to the applicant’s 
attitude by going on strike on March 18, 
1966. 


Arbitration of Policy Grievance 


To resolve any doubt as to the meaning 
and effect of Article 5.02 of the amended 
collective agreement, and particularly, to 
determine who had the duty to administer 
it, the company and the union agreed to 
an arbitration, the result of which was 
challenged in the courts. The subject of 
arbitration was a policy grievance lodged 
by the union as follows: 


It is the Union’s contention that, on 
March 18, 1966, the Company did 
violate Article V, Sec. 5.02 of the current 
collective agreement as amended on 
September 1, 1965. 


According to the arbitration award, 
Sec. 5.02 imposed a duty on the company 
to direct an employee to sign a dues 
deduction authorization form or face 
disciplinary action by way of discharge. 


Right to Intervene 


Mr. Justice Laskin noted that all 
employees, being bound by the terms of 
a collective agreement, are affected by the 
way in which the company and the union 
administer those provisions of the agree- 
ment that are of general application. The 
employees are also affected by any 
arbitration decision following a_ policy 
grievance lodged either by the union or 
the company. This does not mean, 
however, that any employee (or any 
group of employees) may, by merely 
asserting it, enforce a claim to participate 
in the administration of the collective 
agreement against the wishes of the pro- 
perly authorized representative of the 
exclusive bargaining agent; nor does it 
mean that any employee (or group of 
employees) might at their pleasure inter- 
vene as of right in grievance adjustment 
or arbitration respecting union policy 
grievances or management grievances. 


Mr. Justice Laskin held further that, 
except when a collective agreement pro- 
vides for a procedure dealing with indi- 
vidual grievances and subject to the La- 
bour Relations Act, the conduct of rela- 
tions with an employer is, under Ontario 
Law, committed on behalf of employees 
to the bargaining agent certified as their 
exclusive representative, or properly estab- 
lished as such by voluntary recognition. 
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The applicant in the case at bar insisted 
on his individual freedeom to be free of 
representation by the union, but the law 
does not permit him to make his own 
bargain with the company. The law allows 
the employee to seek, in association with 
others, the replacement of the incumbent 
union by another, or its displacement 
without any substitute. But if the employee 
is not able to achieve that, and is unwilling 
to work under the conditions as to wages, 
hours or otherwise, negotiated by the 
incumbent union on behalf of all em- 
ployees, he may freely depart. 


But he cannot have his own way in the 
face of a law which governs all employees 
and employers within its scope, regardless 
of their personal religious and political 
convictions. Mr. Justice Laskin added 
further: 


I find nothing admirable in the appli- 
cant’s stand. Our society secures to 
everyone the right to adhere to a reli- 
gion of his choice, and to hold to a 
self-determined political creed. It does 
not, however, give liberty to insist on 
religious conviction or political creed 
or both in contexts which the law does 
not regard as relevant to their free 
enjoyment, and as a ground for thwart- 
ing agreements binding on all irres- 
pective of religious or political persua- 
sion. This is presently the case in labour 
relations. 


Mr. Justice Laskin held that no denial 
of natural justice occurred at the 
beginning of the union’s grievance or on 
the submission to arbitration. But the 
applicant contended that the arbitration 
was converted into a single concern with 
his status. Accordingly, the applicant 
claimed that he was injured in his econo- 
mic security as an employee of the com- 
pany, and was without previous notice or 
an opportunity to make representations. 


Arbitration Procedure 


Dealing with the issue of arbitration, 
Mr. Justice Laskin considered, among 
others, the relation between individual 
and policy grievances. The Ontario 
Labour Relations Act compels ultimate 
settlement of disputes under collective 
agreement “by arbitration, without stop- 
page of work, of all differences between 
the parties arising from the interpretation, 
application, administration or alleged 
violation of the agreement, including any 
question as to whether a matter is arbi- 
trable.” The “‘parties’’ referred to are the 
union and the employer who have con- 
cluded the collective agreement. The 
arbitration decision is binding upon them 
and upon any employee affected by it. 

The collective agreement relevant to the 
case at bar included provisions for the 
lodging of individual grievances, and for 
the lodging of a policy grievance which, 


in Sec. 7.08, was “‘defined and limited 
to one which alleges an actual violation 
of interpretation, application or adminis- 
tration of a specified provision of this 
agreement. ...’ In Mr. Justice Laskin’s 
view, the advantage of the policy grievance 
is “that it is an extension of the adminis- 
tration of the bargain by the parties who 
concluded it, and the award therein 
becomes, in effect, a clarifying term of the 
agreement, a touchstone by which indi- 
vidual claims may be adjusted without 
(that is the hope) further resort to arbitra- 
iieyane 

Another function of a grievance about 
policy is to provide for redress by the 
company for an alleged violation of a 
promise or term in the agreement favour- 
able to the union, and this was involved 
in the proceedings under consideration. 

In Re International Nickel Co. and 
Rivando (L. G. 1956, p. 1155) the court 
held that a labour arbitration board in 
Ontario is enough of a statutory tribunal 
to make its award amenable to certiorari, 
Unlike many statutory tribunals, however, 
a labour arbitration board, which is 
usually an ad hoc board, is the creation 
of the parties to a collective agreement; 
it has no initiative in bringing cases 
before it; no decision can be made by it 
unless the decision is sought by a com- 
plaining party; and the terms of the con- 
tract, rather than any statutory provision, 
set the limits within which it may exercise 
its authority. 

It may be assumed that the legislation 
which conferred upon a trade union the 
right to negotiate a collective agreement 
(with binding effect upon all employees 
within the bargaining unit) left it to the 
union and the employer to determine what 
role any individual employee might play 
in the administration of the terms of the 
collective agreement. 

In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Laskin 
continued, the ordinary provisions found 
in collective agreements for lodging of 
individual and policy grievances were 
supplemented by a special provision which 
preserved “‘the rights of any individual 
employee to present any of his personal 
grievances to the management.” In 
Mr. Justice Laskin’s opinion, this provi- 
sion meant that an employee was not 
obliged to submit to union representation 
before being entitled to approach the 
management on his own behalf. But it 
was not made clear whether an employee 
might invoke the arbitration machinery 
against an employer without espousal of 
his cause by the union or even despite the 
union. 


Rights of Individuals 

Regarding individual rights under a col- 
lective agreement, Mr. Justice Laskin 
referred to various authorities. He noted 
that in Nabess and Lynn Lake Base Metal 
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Workers’ Federal Union y. Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Ltd. (1959) 27 D.L.R. (2nd)54, 
the court held that the individual aggrieved 
employee had no standing to impeach 
an adverse arbitration award in a dispute 
between a union and an employer. 

He concluded that neither the Labour 
Relations Act of Ontario nor the collective 
agreement involved in the case at bar 
contains any rule as to who could legally 
be the parties to any arbitration proceed- 
ings; and the question had to be decided 
in the context of the legislative and labour 
relations framework within which the 
individual sought to apply the principle 
audi alteram partem. 

It was contended that notification of the 
applicant employee regarding arbitration 
proceedings became necessary by reason 
of the manner in which the policy griev- 
ance was argued and determined, that, 
in particular, the policy grievance was 
mere subterfuge to secure the employee’s 
discharge, and that the proof of this was 
contained in the terms of the award. 


Mr. Justice Laskin dealt with this con- 
tention both on facts and on principle. 


On the facts, in his view, the contention 
failed because it was not in the union’s 
power to procure the discharge of the 
employee if he was prepared to pay the 
periodical union dues. The right to dis- 
charge belongs to management, either as 
a matter of cause at large, or as specifically 
provided in the collective agreement. The 
union grievance policy was designed to 
force management to put before the 
employee the option under Sec. 5.02 of 
the collective agreement. If he decided to 
pay, his job was secure against union 
coercion. 


On the question of principle, Mr. Justice 
Laskin assumed that an employee ad- 
versely affected by an arbitration award 
may decide to take action against the 
union if, in his opinion, it committed a 
breach of duty by failing to represent his 
interests in good faith; but the employee 
has no right to attack an award that was 
the result of non-collusive contention 
between union and employer. 


Without Right to Challenge 


Mr. Justice Laskin held that, in the 
case at bar, the employee was not seeking 
to enforce his rights under the collective 
agreement, the validity of which was 
extended by the statute. What the em- 
ployee was attempting was to deny part 
of the collective agreement; and conse- 
quently, the issue before the court was 
whether the employee was entitled to 
attack the award for failing to give notice 
of arbitration proceedings. 

Although the employee relied on the 
collective agreement to protect him 
against discharge, except for just cause, 
the arbitration was not one to determine 
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whether he had been justly dismissed, 
Mr. Justice Lasking noted. Consequently, 
there were no proceedings of which the 
employee could complain because he was 
not allowed to participate. The purpose 
of arbitration was to fix the company with 
a positive duty under the amended 
Sec. 5.02, and it was instigated to provide 
an interpretation that would serve the 
union as such in respect to all employees 
in the bargaining unit. The fact that the 
employee in question might be the only 
one to feel the impact of the award gave 
him no special claim to be notified that 
the arbitration was taking place. 

Further, Mr. Justice Laskin held, the 
union security provisions of Sec. 5.02 were 
within the union’s power to negotiate with 
the company, and the union was entitled 
to have declared through arbitration the 
company’s obligations toward the union 
under the union security clause. 

The question submitted to arbitration 
revolved around the employee’s resistance 
both to paying union dues and to mem- 
bership in the incumbent union; and the 
purpose of the submitted question was 
to obtain a ruling and a direction against 
the company as the party obliged to 
make the employee in question, or any 
other employee, comply with the provi- 
sions governing continued employment. 
It so happened that the employee was 
the only one on whom the arbitration 
decision could have had an immediate 
effect. It was therefore not strange that 
the arbitrator “‘personalized” his award 
by delivering it against the background 
of facts out of which the arbitration arose. 
Mr. Justice Laskin noted that there were 
neutral passages in the reasons of the 
award, but it was obvious that, in the 
main, the award dealt with the meaning 
and effect of Section 5.02 of the collective 
agreement in relation to the action the 
company was obliged to take against this 
particular employee. 

The operative part of the arbitration 
award read as follows: 

I therefore conclude that the Com- 
pany is in violation of article 5.02 as 
amended and require the Company to 
notify the employee Hoogendoorn in 
writing forthwith by registered mail 
that he must execute and deliver to the 
Company a proper authorization form 
for deduction of his union dues, or an 
amount equivalent to the regular 
monthly dues paid by members as the 
case may be (enclosing such form) 
within seven (7) days from the date of 
the post-mark date on the envelope 
containing the notice, or be discharged 
from his employment. If Mr. Hoogen- 
doorn fails to comply then I direct that 
the Company exercise its powers as an 
employer and discharge him. 

Mr. Justice Laskin found no fault with 
the first (the long) sentence of the quoted 


award. It required the company to take 
action in obedience to its ascertained 
obligation under Sec. 5.02, and specified 
the nature of the action—namely, that 
the applicant be notified that he must 
submit to dues deductions or face dis- 
charge. In this part of the award, there was 
no direction to the applicant employee, 
so he could not claim any special standing 
in the arbitration proceedings regarding 
thereof. 

The second direction of the award 
merely spelled out the consequences 
flowing from the first. It might, however, 
be said that it went beyond the issues 
raised by the submission to arbitration. 
In that event, the second direction was 
severable, and the Court had power to 
order it deleted accordingly. 

Mr. Justice Laskin stated further: 

It is apparent to me that the appli- 
cant is, in a circuitous way, seeking to 
avert the consequences of a regime of 
collective bargaining imposed by the 
Labour Relations Act and carried out 
in the employment and related pres- 
criptions mutually agreed to by the 
Union and the Company. It may very 
well be that, should he grieve his 
discharge, effected upon his refusal 
to obey the Company’s direction that 
he submit to dues deduction, he will 
be met with rebuff; but this will be not 
because he is a victim of discrimination 
or unjust treatment, as he alleges, but 
because the issue on which he stands 
has been, first, taken out of his hands 
by the results of collective bargaining 
and, second, has been conducted in 
respect of all employees in the same way 
by an arbitration award. 





Judgment Upheld With Variation 


Mtr. Justice Laskin held that Mr. Justice 
Grant rightly dismissed the application of 
certiorari. Counsel for the applicant, 
dealing with the main issue, cited cases 
with reference to natural justice placing 
considerable reliance on Ridge v. Baldwin 
(1963) 2 All E.R. 66. In the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Laskin, the authorities dealing 
with natural justice must be read in their 
statutory context; and he added that 
mere generalities about invalidity of a 
decision made without regard to principles 
of natural justice are of no assistance. 

He pointed out that, in Britain, there 
is no statutory collective bargaining regime 
compared to that of Ontario, which 
includes provision for binding collective 
agreements and for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes under agreement. Further, 
he said, the Ontario regime provides for 
exclusive representation of the economic 
interests of all employees in a defined 
bargaining unit by a certified trade union 
of which not all employees may be mem- 
bers at the time of certification or later. 
Mr. Justice Laskin held, therefore, that 
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British case law on natural justice cannot 
be selectively applied to arbitration pro- 
ceedings under collective agreement as if 
the statutory background was irrelevant. 


Mr. Justice Laskin held that, in the case 
at bar, there was no failure to observe the 
rules of notice of a statutory tribunal; and 
an obligation to give notice to the em- 
ployee could not be reasonably imposed 
upon the union or the company. The union 
and the company were contesting an 
issue arising immediately between them 
alone, and within the framework of a 
bargained arrangement that permitted 
contestation in the form in which it took 
place. 

By a majority decision, the court 
affirmed the judgment of the court below, 
but it excluded from the arbitration 
award the supplementary direction to the 
company to discharge the applicant 
employee if he failed to comply with the 
request to authorize monthly dues deduc- 
tions. Hoogendoorn vy. Greening Metal 
Products and Screening Equipment Com- 
pany et al., 67 CLLC, para. 14,017. 


B.C. COURT OF APPEAL 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
in a unanimous decision on June 1, 1966, 
allowed an appeal from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Aikins (65 CLLC, para. 
14,095), who had dismissed an employee’s 
action for damages for breach of union 
membership contract and for injunction. 

The Court of Appeal found that the 
president of Local 97 of the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Or- 
namental Ironworkers had discriminated 
against a member of the local with regard 
to employment opportunities because of 
his dual membership in a rival union. 

The Court ruled further that the union 
security provisions contained in the con- 
stitution of the international union, which 
prevented a court action until internal 
union remedies were exhausted, applied 
not to an action against the local, but to 
actions against the international union 
only. Finally the Court of Appeal ruled 
that Local 97 was a legal entity and was 
liable in name for damages for breach of 
its contract of membership with a union 
member. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related by Mr. Justice McFarlane who 
rendered the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal, were as follows: 

Hornak, the appellant in the case at 
bar, has been for several years a member 
in good standing of International Associa- 
tion of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Ironworkers, Local 97. Since 1960 he has 
also been a member of a rival union known 
as Canadian Ironworkers Union, Local 1. 
Paterson (the respondent in the case at 
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bar) has been the president and the busi- 
ness agent of Local 97. 

In February 1962, Local 97 as the certi- 
fied bargaining agent of certain employees, 
together with a number of other union 
locals entered into a collective bargaining 
agreement with Peace Power Constructors 
Limited, a company whose function is to 
supply the labour required in the construc- 
tion of the Peace River Power project. The 
agreement provided, inter alia (among 
other things), that structural ironworkers 
employed on the Peace River Power proj- 
ect had to be members of Local 97. 

The agreement did not provide specifi- 
cally that the employer was entitled to 
request the dispatch for employment of 
individual employees named by it. (The 
plan of supplying individuals named by 
the employer is described as the ‘‘name- 
request”? system and should be distin- 
guished from the ‘referral’? or “rotary” 
system under which a union selects and 
dispatches the individuals to fulfil an em- 
ployer’s requirements.) 


The Peace Power Company and Local 
97 adopted a system under which the com- 
pany would send its request for structural 
ironworkers, whom it designated by name, 
to the office of the National Employment 
Service in Vancouver. That office then 
relayed the request to Local 97 and asked 
for a ‘“‘clearance’’—i.e., a certificate of 
acknowledgment that the person named 
in the company’s request was a member in 
good standing of Local 97. The local 
would then inform its member of the re- 
quest made for his services. If the member 
accepted the employment, his transporta- 
tion and dispatch to the work would be 
arranged by the National Employment 
Service. 


In October 1962, Local 97 concluded a 
collective agreement with the Steel Erec- 
tors Association, which represents some 
thirty-five employers (including the Peace 
Power Company) operating in the Yukon 
Territory and in British Columbia. This 
agreement, which did not apply to the 
Peace River project, included the follow- 
ing clause 12(a), Union Security: 


When Structural Ironworkers are re- 
quired by the employer, he shall employ 
them through the business office of 
Local 97. The employer shall have 
choice of selection provided he contacts 
the business office of Local 97 before 
hiring said employees, provided such 
employees shall be members in good 
standing of Local 97 as a condition of 
continued employment. 

On October 16 and 17, 1963 (the dates 
relevant to the litigation) Local 97 had 
adopted and was maintaining in effect the 
name-request system. This system applied 
to the employers represented by the Steel 
Erectors Association and their contractual 
obligations. In the case of the Peace Power 


Company, the name-request system was 
used to “‘oblige’’ the employer, and it was 
in effect in fact. 

On October 16, 1963 the Peace Power 
Company sent to Local 97, through NES 
at Vancouver, a request that a named fore- 
man and three or four other named mem- 
bers of the local, including the appellant 
Hornak, be dispatched for employment on 
the Peace River project. This request was 
immediately passed on by NES to Local 
97. The president of the local issued a 
clearance slip to one person only. Hornak 
(the appellant) was not “‘cleared”’ and not 
dispatched. 

According to the trial judge, neither 
Paterson nor any other employee or officer 
of Local 97 attempted to notify Hornak of 
the availability of employment on the 
Peace River project, and this failure to 
notify him was deliberate. According to 
the trial judge, this failure to notify Hor- 
nak of certain opportunities for employ- 
ment was an act of discrimination on the 
part of the president of Local 97. 

It was contended at the time of the trial 
that perhaps such discrimination was jus- 
tified on the ground that Hornak was a 
member of the rival union, the Canadian 
Ironworkers Union Local 1. In court it 
was assumed that Hornak, notwithstand- 
ing his membership in Local 1, was en- 
titled to be treated on exactly the same 
footing as any other member of Local 97. 
The trial judge was therefore of the opin- 
ion that the conduct of Local 97 in dis- 
criminating against Hornak was unfair 
and oppressive. He also found, however, 
that Local 97 was not bound by contract 
with Hornak to apply the name system, 
and that “it remains a matter of policy for 
the local union to decide what practice to. 
follow from time to time.” 


Rights of Union Members 


Mr. Justice McFarlane noted that it is 
common ground that the terms of Hor- 
nak’s contract with Local 97 were con- 
tained in the constitution of the interna- 
tional association from which Local 97 
derived its charter and in the bylaws of 
Local 97 itself. Counsel for Hornak con- 
tended that certain directions or instruc- 
tions set out in telegrams from the general 
secretary of the international association 
to the local, relating to use of the name- 
request system, were also part of the union 
membership contract. 

Regarding the nature of the relationship 
between a member and his union, and 
considering particularly the powers grant- 
ed to, and responsibilities imposed upon 
unions vis-a-vis their members, Mr. Jus- 
tice McFarlane held that the membership 
contract implied a provision that the union 
shall not discriminate between members in 
applying any policy it might adopt witb 
respect to job opportunities or the assign- 
ment of men to available employment. 
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This could be implied from the principle 
explained by Lord Justice MacKinnon in 
Shirlaw v. Southern Foundries (1926) Ltd. 
(1939) 2 K.B. 206 at p. 227. 

Mr. Justice McFarlane noted further 
that Art. III of the international associa- 
tion’s constitution contained the words: 
“the objects of the International Associa- 
tion shall be...to equitably distribute 
opportunities of employment.” This was 
accordingly one of the terms of Hornak’s 
contract of membership with Local 97, 
which required that he should not be dis- 
criminated against by the union’s system 
of distributing employment opportunities. 
Mr. Justice McFarlane accordingly held 
that Hornak had a right to damages for 
breach of the union membership contract, 
unless the defences raised by Local 97 were 
valid. 


Internal Union Remedies 


As the first of the defences raised, coun- 
sel for the president of Local 97 contended 
that Hornak was debarred from court ac- 
tion until he had exhausted his remedies 
under the Constitution of the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Or- 
namental Ironworkers. In support of this 
contention, reliance was placed upon Art. 
XIX, sec. 4 of that constitution, the rele- 
vant part of which reads as follows: 


No suit or other action at law or 
equity shall be brought in any court, 
and no proceeding shall be initiated be- 
fore any administrative agency by any 
officer or member of the International 
Association or any local unions affilia- 
ted with the International Association 
until and unless all rights, remedies and 
reasonable provisions for hearing, trial 
and appeal within the International As- 
sociation shall have been properly fol- 
lowed and exhausted by the officer, 
member or local union. This provision 
shall require resort to internal remedies 
for a period not exceeding four (4) 
months. 


In Mr. Justice McFarlane’s view, this 
provision did not prevent access to the 
courts for redress; it merely postponed 
actions or proceedings for a period of four 
months from the time a complaint arose. 
Under Sec. 4, the action, which was com- 
menced within the four-month period, 
would be dismissed, but afterwards the 
appellant Hornak would be entitled to sue 
again. 

Mr. Juctice McFarlane added that it is 
a well established principle that contrac- 
tual provisions which prevent, hinder or 
delay access to the court are to be con- 
strued strictly in the sense that such a pro- 
vision is effective when expressly, or by 
necessary implication, it applies to the 
particular case. Examining Sec. 4 with that 
principle in mind, he found that it meant 
to postpone the bringing or initiating of 
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suit, actions or proceedings by certain per- 
sons—i.e., officers or members of the in- 
ternational association and local unions. 
In Mr. Justice McFarlane’s opinion, Sec. 4 
did not expressly designate the persons or 
organizations against whom such suits, 
actions or proceedings were to be post- 
poned. Specifically it did not apply ex- 
pressly to an action such as the one at bar, 
which was brought against a local union 
by a member thereof. 

Further, in his view, Sec. 4 did not apply 
to the case at bar by necessary implica- 
tion. Since Sec. 4 is contained in the con- 
stitution of the international union, the 
reasonable interpretation is that-it was in- 
tended to apply to suits, actions and pro- 
ceedings against the international union 
only. Mr. Justice McFarlane found noth- 
ing in the bylaws of Local 97 which would 
extend the effect of Sec. 4 to Local 97. 
Consequently he held that this defence 
submitted by counsel for the respondents 
failed. 


Union a Legal Entity 


The next defence submitted was that 
Local 97 was not an entity ‘“‘which may be 
sued in its common name herein.” This 
submission, in Mr. Justice McFarlane’s 
view, was answered completely and au- 
thoritatively, so far as the province of Brit- 
ish Columbia is concerned, by the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
etc. y. Therien (L.G. 1960, p. 276) where 
Mr. Justice Locke, with the concurrence 
of the other members of the court, stated: 


In my opinion, the appellant is a legal 
entity which may be made liable in name 
for damages either for breach of a pro- 
vision of the Labour Relations Act or 
under the common law. 


Counsel for the respondents sought to 
distinguish the Therien case on the ground 
that it involved an action for damages in 
tort. Mr. Justice McFarlane held that this 
was not a valid distinction. In his opinion, 
when Mr. Justice Locke referred to dam- 
age under the common law he meant to 
include damages for breach of contract 
such as the contract of union membership 
invoked in the case at bar, as well as dam- 
ages for tort. 

Mr. Justice McFarlane noted further 
that Mr. Justice Locke referred to the 
rights, powers and immunities conferred 
upon trade unions by the B.C. Labour Re- 
lations Act, which defines a trade union as 
an organization that has as one of its pur- 
poses the regulation in the province of the 
relations between employers and employ- 
ees through collective bargaining. The 
right to bargain collectively and to enter 
into agreements for that purpose neces- 
sarily involves the creation of contractual 
obligations as between the union and the 
employees for whom the Legislature has 


empowered it to act when certified accord- 
ing to the statute. Mr. Justice Locke also 
stated: 


In the absence of anything to show a 
contrary intention . . . the Legislature 
must be taken to have intended that the 
creature of the statute shall have the 
same duties and that its funds shall be 
subject to the same liabilities as the gen- 
eral law would impose on a private in- 
dividual doing the same thing. Qui sentit 
commodum sentire debet et onus. 


Mr. Justice McFarlane stated that this 
interpretation of the Therien case was ap- 
plied, in his view correctly, by Mr. Justice 
Maclean in Boldt v. Seafarers’ Internation- 
al Union of North America (L.G. 1961, 
p. 570) and by Mr. Justice Verchere in 
Hughes v. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America (L.G. 1962, p. 863). 


Local 97 Liable in Damages 


For these reasons, Mr. Justice McFar- 
lane held that Local 97 may be made liable 
in name for damages for breach of its con- 
tract of membership with the union mem- 
ber in question. Mr. Justice McFarlane 
noted that the respondent Paterson was 
sued on his own behalf and as a represent- 
ative of all members of Local 97, and he 
held him liable on his own behalf equally 
with Local 97 since he was the person who 
actively caused the breach of contract by 
his own deliberate acts. To sue Paterson in 
the representative capacity was unneces- 
sary, but this misjoinder, in Mr. Justice 
McFarlane’s view, would not affect the 
costs of the proceedings. 


Appeal Allowed 


Mr. Justice McFarlane allowed the ap- 
peal, set aside the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Aikins and directed judgment for the ap- 
pellant Hornak against the respondents 
Paterson and Local 97 for damages for the 
breach of union membership contract. He 
remitted the case to the court below to 
determine the amount of damages and the 
nature of the injunction, if any, to which 
the appellant Hornak might be entitled. 
Hornak vy. Paterson et al. (1966) 58 D.L.R. 
(2d) Part 2, p. 175; 66 CLLC, para. 14, 
165. 


NOVA SCOTIA SUPREME COURT 


On November 8, 1966 Mr. Justice Co- 
wan of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, in 
dismissing an action brought by some em- 
ployees for a declaration that they were 
not bound by a compulsory checkoff 
clause in a collective agreement, held that 
such a clause was not prohibited under the 
Nova Scotia Trade Union Act and, if in- 
cluded in a collective agreement entered 
into by a duly certified bargaining agent, 
was binding upon all employees in the 
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bargaining unit including those who were 
not members of the bargaining agent. 
Mr. Justice Cowan held further that, 
because, under the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act, all the parties were bound to 
do everything required of them by the pro- 
visions of the collective agreement, the 
compulsory checkoff of union dues was a 
permissible deduction under the Nova 
Scotia Coal Mines Regulation Act. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


The circumstances of the dispute as re- 
lated by Mr. Justice Cowan in his reasons 
for judgment were as follows: 

On May 19, 1959 the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26 was cer- 
tified by the Nova Scotia Labour Rela- 
tions Board as bargaining agent for a unit 
of employees of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany Ltd. in Nova Scotia. After certifica- 
tion, the union concluded with the com- 
pany on September 7, 1965 a collective 
agreement, effective from January 1, 1965 
to August 1, 1966. The agreement was to 
continue in force from year to year unless 
notification to re-open it was served by 
either of the parties. In fact such notice 
was given, and the parties agreed to extend 
the 1965 agreement up to December il 
1966 to give further time for negotiation. 


Union Security — Rand Formula 


The 1965 agreement contained clause 27 
regarding union security. Subclause (c) of 
clause 27 provided for a checkoff of the 
equivalent of union dues in the case of em- 
ployees who were not members of the 
Mine Workers Union, but who came with- 
in the bargaining unit to which the agree- 
ment applied. 

Subclause (c) of clause 27 reads, as 
follows: 

Check off of Equivalent to Union 

Dues—Non-members 

The parties agree that from and after 
the first day of September, 1965, there 
shall be a compulsory checkoff of an 
amount equivalent to union dues from 
the pay of all employees who are not 
members of the union and who come 
within the bargaining unit to which this 

Agreement applies. Such checkoff shall 

continue during the period the provi- 

sions of this Agreement are binding 
upon the parties. The amount to be de- 
ducted shall be such sum as may from 
time to time be assessed by the Union 
according to its Constitution as Union 

Dues payable by its members. 

Some employees of the company who 
came within the bargaining unit had never 
been members of the certified Mine Work- 
ers Union and had never paid dues to it. 
Since 1960, they had been employees of 
the company in question and, when the 
dispute arose were members of Central 
Auxiliary Workers’ Union (also known as 
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Central Lodge No. 679, International As- 
sociation of Machinists). Since at least 
1960, the Central Auxiliary Workers’ 
Union has been a trade union within the 
meaning of Sec. 1(s) of the Nova Scotia 
Trade Union Act. 


Validity of Rand Formula Disputed 


When the 1965 collective agreement was 
signed, the company put into effect the 
checkoff provisions of the agreement, in- 
cluding the provisions contained in sub- 
clause (c) of clause 27, which were appli- 
cable to employees who were members of 
the bargaining unit, but who were not 
members of the bargaining agent. Then 
the employees, who were members of 
the Central Auxiliary Workers’ Union 
brought a court action for a declaration 
that the checkoff clause (referred to above) 
in the 1965 collective agreement between 
District 26 of the Mine Workers Union, 
and the Dominion Coal Company was 
illegal and unenforceable as against them, 
and that the union security clause in ques- 
tion was not binding upon them. 


Plaintiffs’ Arguments 


In support of their claims, the plaintiffs 
argued that the union security clause 
(27(c)) was not binding upon them, by 
reason of the provisions of Sec. 6(1) of the 
Nova Scotia Trade Union Act and Sec. 
124(1) of the Coal Mines Regulations Act. 
In the alternative, they submitted that the 
clause was not binding on them because 
such a clause is generally unenforceable in 
collective agreements in Nova Scotia or— 
in the further alternative in the case of the 
1965 Agreement—because of the wording 
of that agreement. 

Sec. 124 of the Coal Mines Regulations 
Act (as amended) reads as follows: 

(1) Except as hereinafter provided, or 
as required or permitted by the Trade 
Union Act, the wages or salary of every 
employee in or about a mine shall be 
paid to him in money current in the 
Dominion of Canada, or by cheque of 
the employer drawn ona chartered bank 
without any abatement, set off, or con- 
tra claim of any kind whatsoever, pro- 
vided that every employer, when so re- 
quested in writing by any employee, 
shall retain from the wages or salary due 
to the employee from the employer and 
pay over to the person designated in 
such written request the sums due from 
the employer for: (a) doctor’s dues or 
fees; and (b) payments, contributions 
and levies for benefit society, hospital 
and church. 

(2) An employer may, without the 
written request of the employee, deduct 
also from wages or salary sums due to 
the employer for rent, coal, powder, 
tools or other warehouse supplies, and 
shall without such written request de- 


duct from wages or salary check- 
weigher’s dues and fees. 


The words in the opening sentence of 
subsection (1) ‘tor as required or permit- 
ted by the Trade Union Act” were added 
in 1964 and at the same time the word 
“union” was deleted from clause (b) of 
subsec. 1 of Sec. 124. 


Regarding the Trade Union Act, prior 
to the year 1964, Sec. 6 provided as 
follows: 

No provision in a collective agree- 
ment requiring an employer to discharge 
an employee because such employee is 
or continues to be a member of, or en- 
gages in activities on behalf of a union 
other than a specified trade union, shall 
be valid. 

In 1964 Sec. 6 was amended by renum- 
bering the former provisions of that sec- 
tion as (2) and by adding the following 
subsection as subsec. (1): 

Nothing in this Act prohibits the 
parties to a collective agreement from 
inserting in the agreement a provision 
requiring, as a condition of employment, 
membership in a specified trade union, 
or granting a preference of employment 
to members in a specified trade union; 
but no such provision shall affect a per- 
son who, on the fifteenth day of Febru- 
ary, 1964, (a) was an employee of an 
employer who is a party to the agree- 
ment containing the provision, (b) was 
not a member of the specified trade 
union or was not paying dues to the 
specified trade union, and (c) was a 
member of a trade union other than the 
specified trade union, unless he subse- 
quently ceases to be a member of that 
other trade union or becomes a member 
of the specified trade union. 
Mr. Justice Cowan summed up the first 

argument submitted on behalf of the plain- 
tiffs—that, under Sec. 124(1) of the Coal 
Mines Regulations Act, the wages due to 
the plaintiffs must be paid to them without 
deduction by way of checkoff under clause 
27(c) of the 1965 agreement. Also, that 
such a checkoff was not “required or per- 
mitted by the Trade Union Act’ since 
Sec. 6(1) of the Act permitted only certain 
kinds of union security provisions, and the 
plaintiffs argued that they came within the 
proviso to Sec. 6(1). Also that the plain- 
tiffs claimed the only type of checkoff con- 
templated by the Nova Scotia Trade Un- 
ion Act was a voluntary revocable check- 
off by individual employees, dealt with by 
Sec. 67 of the Trade Union Act. 


Arguments Rejected 


Mr. Justice Cowan found that the plain- 
tiffs’ arguments were not acceptable for 
the following reasons. He referred to Sec. 
18 of the Trade Union Act, which provides 
as follows: 

(1) A collective agreement entered 
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into by a certified bargaining agent is, 
subject to and for the purposes of this 
Act, binding upon: (a) the bargaining 
agent and every employee in the unit of 
employees for which the bargaining 
agent has been certified; and (b) the 
employer who has entered into the 
agreement or on whose behalf the agree- 
ment has been entered into. 

(2) Every employer and every trade 
union and every person who is bound by 
a collective agreement, or on whose be- 
half a collective agreement has been 
entered into, whether the agreement was 
entered into before or after the coming 
into force of this Act, shall do every- 
thing he is required to do and shall re- 
frain from doing anything that he is re- 
quired to refrain from doing by the 
provisions of the collective agreement. 
Mr. Justice Cowan stated that the effect 

of Sec. 18 was that, assuming that the 1965 
agreement was a “collective agreement” 
entered into by the Mine Workers Union 
as certified bargaining agent, it was bind- 
ing on the union in question, on every em- 
ployee in the unit of employees for which 
the Mine Workers Union was certified, 
and on the employer who was a party to 
the agreement. Consequently all the par- 
ties were bound to do everything they were 
required to do by the provisions of the 
agreement. Therefore, the deduction of an 
amount equivalent to union dues in the 
case at bar was required to be made by 
Sec. 18 of the Trade Union Act, and was a 
permissible deduction under Sec. 124(1) of 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

Mr. Justice Cowan concluded that, un- 
less there was something in the Trade Un- 
ion Act, or some rule of common law that 
would invalidate clause 27(c) of union 
security, the company was required by 
Sec. 18 to deduct by way of checkoff from 
the wages of the plaintiffs’ employees the 
amount in question. Then, Mr. Justice 
Cowan added: 

Section 67 of the Trade Union Act 
relates only to a voluntary revocable 
checkoff. It seems obvious that the pur- 
pose of this section is to require the em- 
ployer to comply with the authorization 
of employees with respect to a voluntary 
revocable checkoff. It does not follow, 
however, that an involuntary and irrev- 
ocable checkoff may not be made bind- 
ing upon an employee and upon an em- 
ployer, by reason of the operation of 
other sections of the Trade Union Act. 


Validity of Union Security Clause 
Another argument of the plaintiffs was 
that clause 27(c) of the 1965 agreement 
was not binding on them, by reasons of the 
wording of this clause and of other clauses 
of the 1965 agreement; also by reason that 
such a clause would not be binding on 
them at common law, and that there was 
no provision in the Trade Union Act that 
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would permit such a clause to be made 
binding on the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Justice Cowan noted that the argu- 
ment based on the wording of the 1965 
agreement arose from the wording of 
clause 34(a) of the agreement, which reads 
as follows: 

All provisions and terms of this 
Agreement are hereby mutually agreed 
to by and between the Coal Company 
and all the miners of District No. 26 and 
signed by the representatives of the par- 
ties hereto who have been duly author- 
ized to execute the same on behalf of the 
Dominion Coal Company and on be- 
half of District No. 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America respectively. 
It was argued that the wording of clause 

34(a) made the 1965 agreement binding 
only on ‘‘the miners of District No. 26,” 
and that the plaintiffs, not being members 
of United Mine Workers of America Dis- 
trict No. 26, were not bound by the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Justice Cowan referred to clause 25 
of the 1965 agreement which provided: 

The terms of this Agreement apply to 
men working in and around the mines, 
shops and departments covered by this 
Agreement in accordance with Order 
Number 562 issued by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board (Nova Scotia) dated May 
19, 1959. 

He held that the plaintiffs were in fact 
“men working in and around the mines, 
shops and departments covered by this 
agreement,” and that the order 562 issued 
on May 19, 1959 by the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board certified the Mine 
Workers Union as the bargaining agent 
for a bargaining unit “‘consisting of all the 
employees of the Respondent in Nova 
Scotia, but excluding all salaried employ- 
ees of the Respondent and employees of 
the Respondent under the jurisdiction of 
the government of Canada.” 

On this ground Mr. Justice Cowan ruled 
that the 1965 agreement was entered into 
by the Mine Workers Union as bargaining 
agent for the bargaining unit referred to in 
the Board’s order 562, and that the provi- 
sions of the 1965 agreement, including 
clause 27(c), applied in their terms to the 
plaintiffs as employees of the company 
who were members of the bargaining unit. 


Case Law Considered 

Mr. Justice Cowan noted that, in Syndi- 
cat Catholique des Employés de Magasins, 
Inc. vy. Compagnie Paquet Ltée., the issue 
before the courts was the validity of a 
clause in a collective bargaining agreement 
providing for compulsory checkoff of un- 
ion dues from all employees, whether the 
employees are members of the union or 
not—the so-called Rand Formula (L.G. 
1946, p. 123). This clause was similar to 
the provision contained in clause 27(c) of 
the agreement in the case at bar. 


The trial judge had held (L.G. 1956, p. 
1579) that the clause was null and void 
because it was not a condition de travail 
within the meaning of the relevant Quebec 
statutory provisions, the Professional 
Syndicates’ Act, and the Labour Relations 
Act, and that it was, therefore, outside the 
scope of the contracting power of the 
union and the company when they made 
their collective bargaining agreement. 

The French version of both statutes used 
the phrase conditions de travail while the 
English version in one statute referred to 
agreements ‘“‘respecting the conditions of 
labour” and in another to “‘respecting con- 
ditions of employment.” The trial judge 
had divided conditions de travail into two 
classes, one being a true condition de tra- 
vail that could be inserted into the collec- 
tive agreement without the individual con- 
sent of the employees, and the second 
type, which required such a consent. 

The Supreme Court of Canada, by a 
majority decision (L.G. 1959, p. 286), al- 
lowed the appeal and found that the trial 
judge and the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(L.G. 1958, p. 767) were wrong in rejecting 
the clause in question as a condition de tra- 
vail, and that the trial judge was wrong in 
subdividing conditions de travail into two 
classes. 


True Test 


Mr. Justice Judson, in his reasons for 
judgment, said that “whatever the phrase 
may be, conditions de travail, “conditions 
of labour’ or ‘conditions of employment’, 
all three deal with the same general con- 
cept, and in one language the terminology 
is uniform.”’ In his view, the true test was 
“its real connection with the contract of 
labour,” and he found that the clause in 
question was a condition de travail. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the compulsory 
withholding clause was not prohibited by 
the law of Quebec. 

Mr. Justice Cowan quoted the definition 
of the ‘“‘collective agreement”’ as contained 
in Sec. 1(d) of the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act: 

“Collective agreement’? means an 
agreement in writing between an em- 
ployer or an employers’ organization 
acting on behalf of an employer on the 
one hand, and a bargaining agent of his 
employees on the other hand, containing 
terms or conditions of employment of 
employees that include provisions with 
reference to rates of pay and hours of 
work. 


Mr. Justice Cowan ruled that, in view of 
the reasoning of Mr. Justice Judson in the 
Paquet case, clause 27(c) of the 1965 
agreement came within the phrase “terms 
or conditions of employment” contained 
in the definition of “collective agreement” 
in Sec. 1(d) of the Trade Union Act. 
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Mr. Justice Cowan added further: 

The 1965 Agreement is a collective 
agreement and, by reason of Sec. 18 of 
the Trade Union Act, it is binding upon 
the bargaining agent and the plaintiffs 
as employees in the unit of employees 
for which the bargaining agent has been 
certified, and the Defendant Company 
as the employer who has entered into 
the agreement. I can find nothing in the 
Trade Union Act which would make 
clause 27(c) of the 1965 Agreement in- 
valid or unenforceable. 

Mr. Justice Cowan found support for 
his ruling in the decision of Chief Justice 
McRuer, Hill v. Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. (L.G. 1962, p. 450), who ruled that the 
union dues agreement was a “collective 
agreement” within the meaning of Sec. 
2(1)(d) of the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, which 
section contains the phrase ‘‘terms or con- 
ditions of employment” as it is used in 
Sec. 1(d) of the Nova Scotia Trade Union 
Act. Chief Justice McRuer stated: 

The provisions in the union dues 
agreement that employees must pay 
union dues whether they belong to the 


union or not, or be subject to the disci- 
pline of losing a preference of runs given 
to employees who do pay union dues, is 
clearly a term or condition of employ- 
ment. The Brotherhood agreed to it, and 
by Sec. 18 of the statute, the plaintiff is 
bound by it while he continues in the 
employment of the company. 

Mr. Justice Cowan also referred to the 
decision in Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers & Firemen v. Sloan and Canadian 
National Railway (L.G. 1962, p. 956), 
decided under the Federal IRDI Act when 
Mr. Justice Casey stated: 

It is unrealistic and contrary to the 
economy of the Act to assume that un- 
ions must or should donate their services 
to non-member employees; it is in the 
interests of the employees that they be 
given a bargaining agent, and this inter- 
est implies a duty to contribute to the 
costs incurred by that agent in the dis- 
charge of its functions. In consequence, 
before declaring these provisions invalid 
under the Act, I would require an ex- 
press prohibition or, at the very least 
one that necessarily implies invalidity. 


Since I am unable to find either, I con- 
sider that defendant’s position on this 
point is unfounded. 


Mr. Justice Cowan noted that the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act expressly 
provides that a collective agreement may 
include a provision such as the Rane 
Formula, “‘requiring the payment of dues 
or contribution to the trade union.” He 
stated that there is no such provision in the 
Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, or in the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. However, he concluded 
that the omission of such a provision from 
these Acts did not mean that a union secu- 
rity clause such as clause 27(c) of the 1965 
Agreement was invalid. 


Mr. Justice Cowan, in dismissing the 
plaintiffs’ action, ruled that clause 27(c) of 
the 1965 agreement was valid and binding 
on the plaintiffs’ employees and the Do- 
minion Coal Co. Ltd., and that the com- 
pany was bound to make deductions from 
wages of the employees in question. 
Trainor et al. v. Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. 
et al. (1967) 60 D.L.R. (2d) Part 2, p. 145; 
66 CLLC, para. 14, 162. 


Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia and Quebec have issued 


new minimum wage orders 


Manitoba has revised the wage schedule for 
building construction workers in Greater Winnipeg 


In British Columbia, a new general 
order and a revised order for the fishing 
industry established a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour. 

In Quebec, a new order for service 
establishments set a general minimum of 
90 cents an hour in Zone I and 80 cents in 
Zone II. An order for the hotel industry 
established a general minimum of 85 
cents an hour in Zone I and 80 cents in 
Zone II. Both orders provided for further 
increases on September 1, 1967. 

A new wage schedule for building 
construction workers in Greater Winnipeg 
increased most rates. 


Annual and General Holidays Act 
A holiday order, issued by the British 
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Columbia Board of Industrial Relations 
under the Annual and General Holidays 
Act, provided for eight paid general 
holidays a year for certain employees, 
effective from August 1. 

The first such order to be issued in 
British Columbia was made under the 
authority of a 1966 amendment, which 
authorized the Board to make orders 
providing for certain statutory holidays 
with pay. 

It applies, with few exceptions, to all 
employees subject to the Act. In effect, 
this means all employees except farm 
labourers, horticultural workers, domestic 
servants, professional employees and pro- 
fessional trainess, and the following other 
categories of employees: 


(a) employees covered by a collective 
agreement under the Labour Relations 
Act; (b) automobile, bus, heavy duty 
industrial equipment, mobile home, and 
truck salesmen; (c) employees exempted 
by regulation from the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts (commercial travel- 
lers, employees of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, Vancouver; prospectors; per- 
sons taking training as practical nurses; 
students enrolled in occupational training 
programs in public secondary schools; 
and handicapped employees working in 
specified sheltered workshops). 


The eight general holidays with pay are: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Vic- 
toria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day 
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and Christmas Day. There is also provi- 
sion for the substitution of another day 
for any of the eight holidays listed. 


The general principle is that, if an 
employee does not work on a general 
holiday, he is entitled to his regular pay 
for the day. His wages must not be 
reduced by reason of his not working on 
a holiday if he is paid by the week or the 
month; and if he is paid on any other 
basis, he must receive the equivalent of a 
normal day’s pay. If an employee’s hours 
differ from day to day, or if his wages are 
not calculated on a time basis, his pay for 
a general holiday must be the equivalent 
of his average daily earnings, exclusive of 
overtime, for days worked in the four- 
week period immediately preceding the 
week in which the holiday occurs. 


An employee who is not required to 
work on a general holiday must not be 
required to work on another day of that 
week that would normally be a day of 
rest, unless he is paid at his regular rate 
for all hours worked, plus all other wages 
due him for the day. 


If a general holiday falls on a day that 
is a non-working day, he must be given a 
holiday with pay at some other time not 
later than his next annual holiday, or on 
termination of employment, whichever 
occurs first. 


An employee who is required to work 
on a general holiday must be paid time 
and one half his regular rate for all hours 
worked and, in addition, must be given a 
holiday with pay at some other time not 
later than his next annual vacation, or on 
termination of employment, whichever 
occurs first. For purposes of this provi- 
sion, ‘‘regular rate’? means “‘the average 
of an employee’s hourly earnings, ex- 
clusive of overtime, for hours worked in 
the four-week period immediately pre- 
ceding the week in which the holiday 
occurs.” 


An employee is not entitled to pay for a 
general holiday that occurs in his first 30 
days of employment. 


There is also a service requirement to 
be met. An employee is not entitled to be 
paid for a general holiday on which he 
does not work when he is not entitled to 
wages for at least 15 days during the 30 
calendar days immediately preceding the 
general holiday. 


The regulations require an employer to 
keep records showing the following par- 
ticulars in respect of each employee: 
Each general holiday given; the amount 
of pay given for work on a holiday; the 
date of the holiday with pay given in lieu 
of a general holiday that falls on a rest- 
day, or in substitution for one of the 
general holidays listed, together with the 
general holiday for which the same is 
substituted. 
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Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has replaced its order for 
amusement places by a general minimum 
wage order, which applies to almost all 
employees not covered by other orders. 
It has also revised its order for the fishing 
industry. Both orders provide for an 
interim hourly rate of $1.10 effective from 
June 5, with provision for an increase to 
$1.25 an hour on November 1, 1967. 

The new general order (B.C. Reg. 
100/67) gazetted May 11, is the first such 
provincial order, and it is intended to 
extend minimum wage protection to groups 
not previously covered. It applies to all 
employees subject to the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, except employees 
covered by or excluded from other mini- 
mum wage orders and a few other occupa- 
tional groups. These are: casual workers 
employed otherwise than for purposes of 
the employer’s trade or business; artists, 
musicians, performers, and players; golf 
caddies; watchmen; motion-picture pro- 
jectionists; and persons employed in a 
supervisory, managerial or confidential 
capacity, whose duties are entirely of a 
supervisory or managerial character. 

The order for the fishing industry (B.C. 
Reg. 94/67) gazetted April 27, applies to 
all employees in the industry except per- 
sons employed in a managerial or con- 
fidential capacity who are: exempt from 
the Hours of Work Act; office employees, 
guards, fire wardens, store clerks, stock- 
room men, commissary men and oil 
station attendants in organized territory; 
and employees on boats or vessels. 

Both orders make an exception for 
apprentices, part-time workers, or handi- 
capped employees working under a special 
permit from the Board, all of whom must 
be paid the rate specified in the permit. 

The overtime standard is the same in 
both orders, requiring the payment of one 
and one half the regular rate for all 
hours worked in excess of 8 in the day 
and 40 in a week, or in excess of a weekly 
average of 40 hours in cases where the 
Board has approved an agreement to 
average hours over a fixed period. This 
represents a change for employees in 
amusement places, as the former order 
required the payment of overtime after 8 
hours in a day or 44 in a week, or in 
excess of the limits agreed upon where 
hours were extended with the approval 
of the Board. 


MANITOBA 
Construction Industry Wages Act 


A new wage schedule, fixing minimum 
wages and standard weekly hours for 
building construction workers in Greater 
Winnipeg, went into force on June 1. 

The schedule (Man. Reg. 50/67) again 
sets rates for 21 occupational categories, 


but there are now fewer subdivisions. 
Only one rate is set for construction 
labourers. The regular work week is 40 
hours, except for four categories. 

Most rates are higher than those in last 
year’s schedule. A minimum of $3.70 an 
hour is set for journeymen electricians, 
increasing to $3.80 an hour on November 
1, 1967. For journeymen plumbers, pipe- 
fitters and welders, and for millwrights, 
the minimum is now $3.57 an hour, 
increasing to $3.66 an hour on Novem- 
ber 1, 1967. 


For general construction labourers, the 
minimum hourly rate has been raised 
from $2.10 to $2.30, with provision for 
a further increase to $2.40 an hour on 
October 1. Men whose jobs are not 
classified are to receive $1.70 an hour 
instead of $1.65. These rates are again 
based on a regular work week of 4214 
hours. 


The minimum for watchmen and flag- 
men has been increased to $1.25 an hour. 
The standard work week for these em- 
ployees remains 48 hours. 

Students under 18 years, employed 
during the period May 1 to September 15, 
are to be paid at least $1.50 an hour. 
Unlike last year’s schedule, the new 
schedule does not fix a monthly minimum 
for these employees, nor does it set a 
special rate for students over 18. 


Taxicab Act 


A regulation under the Manitoba Taxi- 
cab Act (Man. Reg. 40/67, gazetted May 
13) increased the minimum wages of 
taxicab drivers in Greater Winnipeg, ef- 
fective from June 1, 1967. 

Under the new provisions, a driver 
hired by the week, and who regularly 
works at least nine hours a day for six 
days in a week, must now be paid a 
minimum of $55 a week, plus $1 an hour 
for each hour on duty in excess of 54 ina 
week, or 40 per cent of his gross intake 
for the week, whichever is greater. 

A driver hired on other than a weekly 
basis must receive a minimum of $3 for 
each day on duty, with an additional $1 
for each hour in excess of three hours. 


ONTARIO 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act 


Commission salesmen were excluded 
from the mandatory vacation provisions 
of this Act by O. Reg. 165/67, gazetted 
on May 13. 

In the regulation, a commission sales- 
man is defined as an ‘‘employee who 
receives all of his remuneration in the 
form of commissions and bonuses based 
on commissions, who receives no guar- 
anteed wages from his employer, and 
whose hours of work are not controlled 
by or cannot be verified by the employer.” 
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QUEBEC 
Minimum Wage Act 


Two new minimum wage orders, Order 
No. 5, 1967, governing service establish- 
ments, and Order No. 8, 1967, covering 
the hotel trade, went into force on June 1, 
replacing Order No. 40, 1960, which 
applied to hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
real estate undertakings and taxi opera- 
tions. 

The order for service establishments 
applies to: recreation and entertainment 
establishments; taxi undertakings; hos- 
pitals (including convalescent homes and 
homes for children and the aged); religious 
and welfare organizations; lodging houses 
and staff houses; and also concerns 
providing educational, maintenance, or 
protective services. 

The service order does not cover the 
employer’s wife or children; clergymen 
and members of a religious order; students 
employed in a summer camp or carrying 
out recreational or educational programs 
for children; students in approved work 
initiation training programs; student 
nurses; and employees working outside 
the employer’s establishment whose hours 
are not controlled by him. 

As in other orders, rates are fixed on a 
zone basis. Zone I applies to the Greater 
Montreal area, and Zone II covers the 
rest of the Province. 

The service order sets a general mini- 
mum of 90 cents an hour for Zone I and 
80 cents an hour for Zone II. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1967 these rates are to be increased 
to $1 and 90 cents. 

The minimum for employees under 18 
is 75 cents an hour in Zone I and 70 cents 
in Zone II, with no provision for an 
increase in the fall. 

Lower minimums are set for proba- 
tioners during the first 60 days of their 
employment. The rate is 75 cents an hour 
in Zone I and 70 cents in Zone II. These 
rates are to be increased by 10 cents an 
hour on September 1. 

The above rates are based on a regular 
work week of 54 hours, and time and one 
half the minimum rate must be paid for 
any additional hours worked. The only 
exceptions are employees paid on a fixed 
weekly, monthly or yearly basis who 
receive at least $70 a week in Zone I and 
$60 in Zone II. 

Tips are the exclusive property of the 
employee, and the employer may not 
count them as part of wages even with the 
employee’s consent. 

If an employer requires an employee to 
wear a uniform, he must not make any 
deductions from the minimum wage for 
the purchase, use or upkeep of the uni- 
form. 

If an employer provides an employee 
with a room or meals, the maximum 
deductions from the minimum wage for 
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these services are: 60 cents for a single 
meal; $3 a week for a room; and $15 a 
week for room and board. 

If lodgings are provided, an employer 
must not deduct more than 20 per cent 
of the employee’s minimum wage for 
heated accommodation, and not more 
than 15 per cent for unheated accom- 
modation. 


Hotel Trades 


The order for hotel trades covers a 
hotel, restaurant, lodging house, or camp- 
ing ground, as defined in the Hotels Act. 
It also applies to places where alcoholic 
beverages are sold for consumption on the 
premises, and establishments that sell, 
deliver or serve meals to be eaten else- 
where. It does not cover: an establishment 
connected with a religious, educational or 
charitable institution, a hospital or an 
asylum that serves only employees or 
inmates of the institution; an establish- 
ment maintained by a business enterprise 
or a public corporation for the use of its 
employees; or small lodging houses (those 
with fewer than six rooms in cities and 
towns, those with fewer than three rooms 
elsewhere) that are not required to obtain 
a permit under the Hotels Act. Also 
exempt are students employed during the 
school year in an approved training 
program, and the employer’s spouse and 
children. 


The general minimum for the hotel 
trade is 85 cents an hour in Zone I and 80 
cents in Zone II. On September 1, 1967 
the minimum is to be increased by 10 
cents to 95 cents an hour in Zone I and 
90 cents in Zone II. Rates for probationers 
during the first 60 days of their employ- 
ment are the same as in the service order— 
75 cents an hour in Zone I and 70 cents in 
Zone II. These minimums are to be 
increased by 10 cents an hour on Septem- 
betel: 


For a watchman provided with free 
accommodation, the minimum wage is 
$50 a week in Zone I and $45 in Zone II. 

The above rates are based on a regular 
work week of 54 hours, and time and one 
half the minimum must be paid for any 
additional hours worked. The only ex- 
ceptions are watchmen and employees 
paid on a fixed weekly, monthly or yearly 
basis who receive at least $70 a week if in 
Zone I and $60 if in Zone II. 

The rules with regard to tips, deduc- 
tions for uniforms, and charges for room 
and board are similar to those in the 
order for the service trades. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Theatres and Cinematographs Act 


New regulations under the Theatres 
and Cinematographs Act went into force 
on June 1. 


Among other changes, the minimum 
age for first- and second-class projec- 
tionists’ licences was lowered by one year 
to 19 for a first-class licence, and 18 for a 
second-class licence. As before, applicants 
for examination for a third-class licence 
must be at least 18. 


The minimum age for apprentices re- 
mains 17, except that the Minister of 
Labour no longer has discretionary au- 
thority to grant an apprentice’s licence to 
a person 16 years of age if there is a 
shortage of older applicants. 





Conciliation 
Continued from page 498 


panies) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada (L. G., July, p. 417) was fully 
constituted in May with the appointment 
of Dr. Louis Fine, Toronto, as Chairman. 
Dr. Fine was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee J. W. Healy, 
Q.C., Toronto, and union nominee Emile 
Boudreau, Sept-Iles. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in April to deal 
with a dispute between Cargill Grain 
Company Limited, Baie Comeau, Que., 
and National Syndicate of Employees of 
Cargill Grain Company Limited (CNTU) 
(L. G., July, p. 417) was fully constituted 
in May with the appointment of Harold 
Lande, Q.C., Montreal, as Chairman. 
Mr. Lande was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company | 
nominee Jean Massicotte, c.r., Montreal, 
and union nominee Jean-Guy Michaud, 
Sept-Iles. 


Settlement During Board Procedure 


Radio Saguenay Limitée (CKRS and 
CKRS-TV) Jonquiére, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (L. G., May, p. 310). 


R. J. Thomas dies at 66 


R. J. Thomas, president of the United 
Auto Workers’ union from 1939 to 1946, 
died on April 18 at his home in Muskegon, 
Mich. 


Mr. Thomas was succeeded as president 
of the UAW by Walter Reuther in 1946. 
He became an assistant to Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and, after the AFL-CIO 
merger in 1955, an assistant to George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, until 
his retirement in 1963. 
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Unemployment Insurance Report 


March Claimants Total 


8,000 Fewer Than February’s 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 544,000 on March 31, 
which was about 8,000 or 1 per cent fewer 
than the 552,000 reported at the end of 
February, and almost 46,000 or 9 per 
cent more than the total on March 31, 
1966. 

The March total of regular benefit 
claimants was 407,000 approximately 
22,000 fewer than the February total for 
the same category. The month-to-month 
comparison of seasonal benefit claimants, 
however, increased by almost 15,000. 
There was an increase of 52,000 regular 
benefit claimants at the end of March 
compared with the figure for the same 
period a year ago. Seasonal benefit 
claimants in March 1967 decreased by 
approximately 6,000 compared with those 
of March 1966. 

The month-to-month decrease in the 
total number of claimants can be attri- 
buted almost entirely to a decrease in 
male claimants, whereas the annual 
comparison indicates that the increase in 
female claimants was higher than that for 
males. Compared with February figures, 
male claimants increased by 5 per cent in 
New Brunswick and by 6 per cent in 
Quebec. In the remaining provinces, male 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file’’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
“Claimants”’ should not be interpreted either 
as ‘“‘total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


claimants decreased in number, compared 
with the February total. An 11 per cent 
decrease of male claimants in British 
Columbia was the largest. The month-to- 
month comparison of female claimants 
revealed a rise of 6, 5 and 1 per cent in 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario. 
There was a decrease of female claimants 
in the remaining provinces: Prince Edward 
Island first, with 14 per cent, and New 
Brunswick second, with 10 per cent. 

Male claimants in March 1967 in- 
creased in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and Manitoba, where they 
decreased by 4 per cent and 11 per cent. 
Female claimants decreased from the 
total of a year ago in the Prairie provinces, 
with a 10 per cent reduction in Saskat- 
chewan and 5 per cent in Alberta. 


Summary Table 


Cumulative Data 











1967 
Jan. to 12 months 
March Feb. March March ending 
1967 1967 1966 March 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end — 4,708 4,498 _ — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
ETSet OL WR ieee SiS eh at fe ove ah hasnt 182 170f 159 606F 1,620 
Ansttialeeedeies Bod Sank closest 134 128 121 464 1,213 
Rene wallasee mts. ct re. seme, ee 48 41 38 143 407 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
OLICCS Bove er nes enters crane ieee 544 Sy 498 543* 3225 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 458 420 370 411* 239* 
WEEKS: COMIPENSAtCd meaty seetre-eete 2,059 1,681 1,847 5) eee) 12,321 
Meneit Paid sae ee nea 293,167 343,531 $46,157 $138,080 $307,316 
Average weekly benefit......................-- Sesh y OS PLS SO. S298 OCG 25.88" $4. 2492 





*Monthly Average. 


{Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals is due to rounding. 
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By the Unemployment Insurance, 
Pensions and Manpower Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 182,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during March. The 
figures increased by 23,000 over those for 
March 1966, and rose by 12,000 on a 
month-to-month basis. Claims for March 
1967 increased from the previous month’s 
total in all provinces except Ontario, 
where a decrease of 4 per cent occurred. 
This was attributed to the decrease in the 
number of male claimants. In five prov- 
inces, the number of claims increased by 
more than 15 per cent during March: 
Newfoundland, 32 per cent; Nova Scotia, 
19 per cent; Quebec, 18 per cent; New 
Brunswick, 17 per cent; and Manitoba, 
16 per cent. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated to be 458,000 for 
March, compared with 420,000 for 
February and 370,000 for March 1966. 
Benefit payments totalled $53.2 million 
during March, compared with $43.5 
million in February and $46.2 million in 
March 1966. The average weekly payment 
was $25.82 in March, $25.89 in February, 
and $24.98 in March 1966. 


Nova Scotia nursing assistants 
given right to bargain 


Nursing assistants in Nova Scotia 
gained the right to collective bargaining 
in April, after a decision by the provincial 
Labour Relations Board that reversed the 
Board’s long established policy of exclud- 
ing certified nursing assistants from 
hospital workers’ bargaining units. 

Donald Morrison of Halifax, speaking 
for the Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees (CLC), said that the board’s 
decision ‘“‘opens the door for all other 
certified nursing assistants to join bargain- 
ing units with the other hospital workers”’. 
The next step for CUPE, he said, would 
be to obtain the same recognition for 
hospital office employees who are now 
the only non-professional hospital group 
denied this right. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2672 


The claimant in this case applied for 
unemployment benefit on January 21, 
1966 and reported that he had been 
employed as a transport driver with a 
Toronto transport company until the day 
before. He gave as the reason for losing 
his employment that he had been ‘“‘locked 
out due to a possible labour dispute.’’ He 
said that he was capable of, and available 
for work. His employer reported that he 
was on strike. 

The claimant was a member of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chaufteurs, Warehousemen and Helpers; 
and the employer was a member of the 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau of Ontario. The case arose out of 
a complicated labour dispute between 
the bureau and the union involving 
maintenance division and freight division 
employees. The claimant belonged to the 
freight division, and, on January 20, 1966, 
the union called out on strike 109 of its 
members who were employed in this 
division by one of the member companies 
of the bureau. 

The bureau had told the union that it 
would consider a strike against any of 
its members to be a strike against all of 
them, and it thereupon instructed its 
members to begin closing down their 
terminals. This closing down began on 
January 20, and most premises were 
closed by January 22. On February 14, the 
union proclaimed that the freight division 
was on strike in the Southern Ontario 
zone; On February 17 it made a similar 
declaration regarding the maintenance 
division. 

All the members of the union’s freight 
division who applied for benefit, including 
the claimant, were disqualified under Sec. 
63 of the Act, as of January 21. In giving 
his reasons for this disqualification, the 
insurance officer said that the evidence 
clearly showed that when the union called 
some of its members out on strike on 
January 20, and the employer retaliated 
by locking out others, a labour dispute 
had been going on for some time. It was 
immaterial, he said, whether a stoppage 
of work was caused by the action of the 
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worker or by that of the employer. It was 
clear that the claimants had lost their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute at 
the place where they were employed, 
and it was also clear that they had a 
direct interest in the outcome of the 
dispute. They were therefore disqualified 
under Sec. 63 (CUBs 85 — L. G. 1947, 
p. 567; 570 — L. G. 1950, p. 898; 762; 
944 — L. G. 1953, p. 1522; 1142; 1419; 
1514; 1606 — L. G. 1959, p. 297; 1817; 
2107 and 2258). 


By taking strike action, the employees 
of the freight division had failed to prove 
that there had been no participation by 
them or by members of their grade or 
class. The locking-out of union members 
also failed to prove no _ participation 
because the union was acting as their 
agent; and non-union employees had 
failed to prove that they were non- 
members of the same grade or class as 
the union members. 

On March 13, the claimant appealed to 
the board of referees, and, in his notice 
of appeal, he said that he had been laid 
off by his employer on January 20 and 
had been told that there would be no 
more work until he was notified. He had 
applied again on January 21 and had 
been called back to work in the afternoon. 
He had called every day during the next 
week, but there was no work for him. At 
this time, he was not involved in any 
organizing of truck stoppage or in any 
picketing. 

After hearing the case on April 5, the 
board unanimously decided that there 
had been a “‘labour dispute’? between the 
parties between December 24, 1965 and 
January 16, 1966. On the latter date, the 
board said, the union membership had 
refused to ratify the conciliation board’s 
recommendations, and had declared them- 
selves in favour of a strike. “The making 
of this statement by the union was a 
clear indication that at any given moment 
a stoppage of work could result. The 
board’s next problem is to establish 
when a ‘stoppage of work’ took place, 
if at all. The union called an unauthorized 
strike at [the company] in a number of 


its depots throughout Ontario on January 
20, 1966. 

“There was no doubt that that action 
was a ‘stoppage of work’, although it was 
not area-wide, and did not directly affect 
other factory workshops or premises in 
which other union members were em- 
ployed. On the same day, however, union 
employees at [three other companies in 
Toronto] withdrew their labour, although 
in the evidence presented by the union 
today, this withdrawal of labour was not 
sanctioned by the union involved.” 

The board said that, according to the 
evidence, after this strike and withdrawal 
of labour began, the bureau had informed 
its members on the same day that, in 
view of the union’s action and according 
to their agreed policy, all members of 
the bureau would be deemed to have been 
struck. All members of the bureau were 
therefore directed to close down, “and 
what is sometimes termed a ‘lockout’ 
came into existence.” 

The board found that the claimant had 
lost his employment by reason of a work 
stoppage attributable to a labour dispute 
at the premises where he was employed 
on January 21, and that he was “‘certainly 
directly interested in the labour dispute, 
in that results of the negotiations with 
the employer will be either of benefit or 
detriment to him.” 

The board further decided that, since 
the claimant was employed in a union 
shop, its finding would also apply to 
other members of his class and grade 
involved in the strike, and that it would 
be effective with regard to locals of the 
union in Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor 
and Kingston. 

On May 16, Toronto Local 938 of the 
union appealed to the Umpire on the 
ground that the board’s interpretation of 
the evidence was biased. The insurance 
officer denied that there was anything in 
the evidence to support the union’s 
contention. 

The union, in submitting further com- 
ments to the Umpire, pointed out that 
the Act provided that, when an insured 
person quitted his employment, a penalty 
of six weeks waiting time applied. In this 
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case, the employees had been “‘on the 
street” for 14 weeks. The union asked 
what difference there was between a man’s 
“quitting his employment or withholding 
his labour’’; and it argued that its mem- 
bers should be paid benefit for the last 
eight weeks of the strike. 


Considerations and Conclusions. 


The record clearly shows that a labour 
dispute existed between the employees of 
the claimant’s grade or class and their 
employer. The evidence makes it clear 
also that the claimant and all those 
covered by this representative appeal lost 
their employment by reason of the stop- 
page of work which took place in con- 
sequence of that dispute. Therefore, all 
the aforementioned claimants were rightly 
disqualified by the insurance officer under 
Sec. 63 of the Act. As the insurance 
officer said, in effect, in his reasons for 
imposing a disqualification under that 
section, it is immaterial whether the 
stoppage of work was caused by the 
action of the workers or by the action of 
the employer (CUB 570, CUB 944 and 
CUB 1142). 

The conditions under which a claimant 
can be relieved from a disqualification 
imposed under Sec. 63 of the Act are set 
out in subsec. (2) of that section; and one 
of the six conditions which a claimant 
must fulfil is that he must prove that he is 
not directly interested in the labour 
dispute. As the evidence clearly shows 
that the working conditions of the em- 
ployees of the claimant’s grade or class 
stood to be affected by the outcome of the 
aforementioned labour dispute, it must 
be said that they failed to prove that they 
were not directly interested therein. 

In consequence of the above, I decide 
to maintain the unanimous decision of 
the board of referees and to disallow the 
union’s appeal. 

This decision shall apply, mutatis 
mutandis (with the necessary alterations), 
to the case of claimant ..., whose appeal 
was heard by the Umpire in Toronto, on 
August 11, 1966. The claimant was 
present with his representative. The 
Commission was represented by... one 
of its solicitors. 

As the claimant was one of those con- 
cerned by the decision of the board of 
referees on the case of (the) claimant, and 
as the essential facts in both cases, except 
for minor details, are identical, the reason 
given by the chairman of the board of 
referees for granting leave to appeal to 
the Umpire, viz. ‘‘if the Union has a basic 
right of appeal, then this claimant... 
should have the same basic right,’’ was 
not a proper one. Under Sec. 72 of the 
Act, a claimant in person clearly does not 
have the same right of appeal as does his 
union, and leave to appeal in person from 
a unanimous decision of a board of 
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referees ought properly to be in accordance 
with the provisions of Sec. 73(1) of the Act. 


CUB 2673 


The claimant was employed as a bar 
steward from 1960 to October 20, 1965, 
when he was laid off because, as the 
employer reported, he was 66 years of age 
and found the hours too long. His claim 
for benefit was allowed and benefit was 
paid until a spot check was made on 
May 11, 1966, when “because of the 
claimant’s activities a formal investigation 
was requested.”’ 

The reason for the investigation was 
that the claimant was found to have been 
working in his son’s grocery store for five 
hours a day, starting about November 17, 
1965. The claimant testified that he had 
received no pay for this work, and that he 
did it “‘to pass the time.’ He also said 
that he had no interest in his son’s busi- 
ness and that he controlled his own hours. 
He was ready to take a full-time job of a 
kind that he could do — at the going 
wage, he added. The claimant’s statement 
was supported by a written statement by 
his son. 

On June 9, 1966 the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from November 
14, 1965 under Sec. 54 of the Act on the 
ground that he was engaged in employ- 
ment ‘which is normally carried on for 
remuneration, and you are in a position 
of controlling your working hours and 
have not proved that you are unem- 
ployed.” 

On June 15 the claimant appealed his 
disqualification to the board of referees. 
He reiterated his statement that he had 
been, and was prepared to accept em- 
ployment at light work suitable to his age 
and qualifications. He said that he had 
received no remuneration for his work at 
the store either in cash or in kind, adding 
that any work he had done there “‘was no 
more than doing a favour, and should 
this now be deemed ‘employment’ I would 
discontinue at once.’’ He stated emphatic- 
ally that he had had no intention of re- 
ceiving money he was not entitled to, 
“or by false pretences.” 

The claimant’s statement was supported 
by a letter from a clergyman, the rector of 
the claimant’s church, who testified to his 
honesty and good character. He said that 
from his knowledge of the son’s business 
he knew that it was “‘a struggle to make 
ends meet,’ and he was sure that the 
claimant had told the truth in saying that 
he had never received any remuneration 
for his work in the store. 

The board unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer that the 
claimant had not proved that he was 
unemployed on November 14 and sub- 
sequently, in accordance with the Act. 
It said that although the claimant said 
that he had not been paid for his services, 


he was doing work “for which remunera- 
tion is usually received.’’ Further, he 
should have reported to the insurance 
office the work he was doing at his son’s 
store. 

In granting leave to appeal to the 
Umpire, the chairman of the board said 
that the ‘‘case was a most difficult one to 
assess, and the board reached its decision 
in accordance with the regulations as laid 
down under the Act. The board’s opinion 
was that the claimant did not have the 
intent to defraud or commit any act that 
would harm his reputation which in the 
community was above reproach...” 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The fact that a claimant is engaged in 
work that is normally carried on for 
remuneration merely raises a presumption 
that he is working under a contract of 
employment and hence is not unemployed. 
It is open to a claimant to produce evi- 
dence that he is not in fact working 
under such a contract, and if he does this 
and also proves that he meets the other 
requirements of the Act and Regulations, 
then he will qualify for benefit. This 
principle is contained, in substance, in the 
jurisprudence established by the Umpire 
in (another) decision.... 

In my opinion, the instant claimant has 
produced more than adequate proof that 
he was not working under a contract of 
employment. It is not suggested that he 
was engaged in partnership or co-adven- 
ture with his son. He was merely helping 
his son out when he had nothing else 
to do. 

Under these circumstances, it cannot be 
said that the claimant was “‘employed”’ 
at all, either within the meaning of 
paragraph (a) or (b) of Regulation 154(1). 

As a consequence, I decide to allow the 
claimant’s appeal. 


CUB 2678 


The claimant filed a renewal applica- 
tion for benefit. He declared that he had 
been employed as a track mobile operator 
at an hourly wage of $2.10, from Novem- 
ber 1965 to January 1966, when he was 
laid off due to “lack of work.’ The 
employer stated that the claimant was 
‘laid off, present orders completed.” 

At about the same time, the claimant 
completed a Farm Questionnaire, wherein 
he stated that he had owned a 320-acre 
farm since April 1965. It was situated 38 
miles from the town in which he lived. 
The gross returns from the farm for the 
year 1965 were shown as $725. 

The claimant stated that he did not 
consider farming as his main means of 
livelihood and that his work on the farm 
would not prevent him from accepting 
immediately suitable full-time employ- 
ment, either during the summer or winter 
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months. He added that no one helped 
him in the performance of his work on 
the farm. 

On February 8, 1966 the local office 
stated that, when the claimant bought his 
farm in April, 1965 he was on a con- 
tinuing claim. He subsequently estab- 
lished a new initial claim, eftective May 
16, 1965, but his farming activities were 
not declared until he filed a renewal claim 
on February 3, 1966. On June 7, 1965 he 
ceased to be on claim, as he had found 
work. 

The insurance officer notified the 
claimant that, on the information he had 
presented, it had been decided that the 
claimant was engaged in business on his 
own account as a farmer, and that he 
could theretore be considered unemployed 
only during the farming off-season, pro- 
vided that during the off-season he did 
not work or performed so little work in 
connection with his farming operation 
that he was available for full-time em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

The insurance officer contended that 
the farming off-season began with the 
week in which October 1 falls and ended 
with the week in which March 31 next falls 
(Unemployment Insurance Regulation 
154(1) and (3)). As long as the claimant 
was engaged in business on his own 
account as a farmer, the insurance officer 
continued, he was disqualified and benefit 
would be suspended from April 3, 1966 
to May 15, 1966 inclusive, as provided by 
the Act. To be eligible during any other 
period, he maintained, the claimant must 
fulfil all the conditions of entitlement 
to benefit. 

The insurance officer requested an in- 
vestigation of the claimant’s entitlement 
to benefit since the date of the purchase 
of his farm, and the claimant made the 
following statement, on April 12, 1966 to 
an enforcement officer of the Commission: 

I signed Postal Application for Bene- 
fit dated November 19, 1964, ... and 
March 25, 1965. New Claim for Benefit 
dated May 16, 1965. 

Renewal Postal Application for Bene- 
fit dated February 3, 1966. Farm Ques- 
tionnaire dated February 3, 1966. Week- 
ly declaration [for period March 21 to 
June 6, 1965]. I knew I should declare 
earnings or employment or sale of any 
farm produce while on claim. 

During 1965, I put in 50 acres of 
wheat and 50 acres of barley. I com- 
menced mid-May, 1965 and finished end 
of May, 1965... I cultivated about 110 
acres of summer fallow after I seeded. 
The only other work I did was about 
two days of fencing. There was no sale 
of any farm produce. While I was doing 
the above farm work, I would say there 
was only about two days that I didn’t 
work. I didn’t do any farm work during 
1964. Had there been a job available 
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during the two weeks involved, I would 

have readily accepted it and dropped 

the crop in after working hours. This 
is why I was declaring myself available 
over the two weeks concerned, (the 

weeks of May 16 and May 23, 1965). 

I didn’t declare any self-employment 
because I did not understand I was 
required to do this. When I first went 
on claim, I didn’t have the farm; and 
after I purchased the farm, this didn’t 
occur to me. I didn’t consider [that the] 
self-employment question on the weekly 
declaration included farming. I figured 
the declaration was correct when I 
submitted it. 

When I was on claim, I was looking 
for work. I was looking for mechanic’s 
work in a garage or a carpenter’s 
work — driving truck — I have a “B” 
licence. I was looking for pipeline work 
as well. 

I am a member of local 551 — 
United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America U.E., I have to be 
available to [employer] because of the 
union membership, and I would drop 
anything else I was doing and go to 
them.... The union will let us work in 
other work as long as it is not their 
line; that is, pipeline. I was not confined 
to pipeline work, and I would have 
gone to work for anybody. I was 
available within the 25-mile radius .. . 
I was available for any hours of work 
and I would have accepted part-time. 

My claimed dependant has always 
resided with me, and I have been her 
whole support while on claim. 

On May 16, 1965 the claimant filed a 
new claim for benefit and, as previously 
mentioned, did not declare his farming 
activities. The insurance officer notified 
the claimant that he was disqualified and 
his benefit suspended (a) from April 4, 
1965 to May 15 and (b) from May 16, 1965 
to September 25, inclusive, as provided by 
section 54(1) of the Act, as he was 
engaged in business on his own account 
as a farmer. The insurance officer added: 
“The disqualification re: farming, with 
relief in farming off-season, commencing 
3 April, 1966 to 15 May, 1966 remains in 
elects: 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on May 16, 1966, and said: 

You state that you have information 
that, as I own a farm, I am disqualified 
to receive benefits under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations. To 
further prove this, I did not buy the 
farm until April 27, 1965; but you say 
you overpaid me from April 4, 1965. 
How can this be? My employment 
record [proves] that farming is not my 
main means of livelihood... . You 
state on May 9, 1966 in a letter which I 
received from you that I was overpaid 
in the amount of $288 [that] was for 


the year 1965. I feel this was not just. 

The insurance officer, in his submission 
to the board of referees, stated that, on 
receipt of the claimant’s letter of appeal, 
he had amended his previous decision to 
show disqualification as not unemployed 
commencing May 2, 1965, the Sunday of 
the week immediately following the date 
on which the claimant acquired his farm. 
The disqualification, he said, had pre- 
viously been imposed to commence with 
the beginning of the on-season, as the 
claimant had stated that his farm was 
purchased in April 1965, with no specific 
date shown. The overpayment to which 
the claimant referred in his letter was 
reduced to $162 by the amended decision, 
the insurance officer stated. 

A board of referees heard the case in 
Edmonton, Alta., on June 21, 1966 and, 
by unanimous decision, dismissed the 
appeal. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The question to be decided is whether 
the claimant’s main occupation is or is not 
as a farmer, and this is a question of fact. 

The record shows that the claimant, 
who is 43 years old, has devoted most of 
his life to farming, that he sold his farm 
in 1963 and moved to the town of Cam- 
rose, that in 1965 he purchased the farm 
in question here, and that in 1965 he put 
the crop in, worked summer fallow and 
took the crop off himself. On the face of 
it, it seems that the farm work referred to 
here requires more time than the “‘minor 
extent’? contemplated under subsection 
(2) of Regulation 154. 

From a letter from the claimant, it 
appears that his industrial employment 
history did not commence until April 22, 
1964, only one year before the disqualifica- 
tion which gave rise to this appeal. 

While I am prepared to believe the 
claimant when he says he could have 
done the farm work in his spare time, and 
that he would have accepted employment 
in any event, nevertheless it is the claimant 
who must prove that he is unemployed; 
and to do that in this case, he must first 
show that his main occupation in 1965 
was industrial employment and not farm- 
ing. With his long history of farming, and 
his very short history of industrial em- 
ployment, I do not think the claimant 
could, at the time of his disqualification, 
prove that industrial employment, not 
farming was the occupation which he 
followed as his principal means of live- 
lihood. 

As earlier stated, we are here concerned 
with a pure question of fact, and I con- 
sider that there was sufficient evidence to 
justify the board’s finding. In any event, 
it cannot be said that the board’s un- 
animous decision was unreasonable. 

As a consequence, I decide to disallow 
the ... appeal. 
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Cases Nos. 66 to 70 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Five Disputes 


Five disputes were dealt with by the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
at a hearing in Montreal on May 8. They 
concerned: a runaround claim by a brake- 
man when not called as spare assistant 
conductor; a claim by a conductor and 
crew for pay while tied up; a claim by a 
yardman for eight hours pay at yard- 
helper’s rate; a claim by a yardman for 
eight hours pay at yard foreman’s rate; 
and a claim by a passenger train conductor 
for pay at way-freight rate on certain 
trips. 

The arbitrator allowed none of the 
claims. 

Summaries of the five cases, Nos. 66 to 
70 inclusive, follow: 


CASE NO. 66 


Dispute between Algoma Central 

Railway and the Brotherhood of 

Railroad Trainmen concerning a 

runaround claim submitted by a 

brakeman when he was not called 

for spare assistant conductor on a 

passenger train. 

A trainman was working as conductor 
in pool freight service on a subdivision 
prior to a change of timetable. That day, 
when the trainman arrived at his home 
terminal, he was ‘‘bumped,” due to a 
reduction of crews that accompanied the 
timetable change. All positions were 
rebulletined, in accordance with an 
article of the collective agreement, and the 
trainman was assigned as brakeman in 
pool freight service at the subdivision, at 
his home terminal. 

A brakeman, a qualified conductor, 
held an assignment as brakeman in pool 
freight service on the subdivision both 
before and after rebulletining at the 
change of timetable. A senior conductor, 
assigned in pool freight in this subdivision, 
went on vacation at this time for twelve 
days. The vacancy was filled by a conduc- 
tor who was junior to the trainman. The 
trainman became the senior qualified 
brakeman at the terminal and the brake- 
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man became the second senior qualified 
brakeman. 

The trainman departed on his assign- 
ment for that day, and in addition, he 
signed on the crew sheet for the spare job 
of assistant conductor required for a 
passenger train for the following day, 
which he accepted. 

The brakeman, meanwhile, was called 
on the second day for his regular assign- 
ment as brakeman. Because the trainman 
was called for, and accepted, the spare run 
as assistant conductor instead of himself, 
the brakeman submitted a runaround 
claim for 50 miles, which the company 
declined to pay. 

The brotherhood based the claim on 
some articles of the collective agreement 
that said that “Establishment of con- 
ductors’ spare board: (a) conductors 
working as brakemen in either assigned or 
irregular service will be required for all 
relieving of conductors; and “a pro- 
moted conductor will not be permitted to 
hold an assignment as brakeman out of 
his home terminal while a junior con- 
ductor is employed as conductor out of 
such terminal.” 

The company based its argument on an 
article that said: ‘“The senior qualified 
available man at each terminal will stand 
first out for spare work on the subdivision 
to which he is assigned. When the senior 
man is called for a run, the next senior 
man will be so notified.” 

The company argued that at the time of 
the trainman’s arrival at the terminal, he 
was displaced from his existing position 
as a conductor and reduced to the rank of 
brakeman, excepting only that another 
position as conductor might be available 
to him. Such position, it was claimed, had 
in fact existed on that date, but it was 
filled by a man, junior to the trainman, 
who was on the point of leaving when the 
trainman arrived. 

The company contended that the train- 
man’s claim to this trip could not be 
avoided under the provisions of the col- 


lective agreement. Had the brakeman 
been called in his place, undoubtedly the 
trainman would have claimed a run- 
around, the company said. 

In giving his award, the arbitrator 
pointed out that both men had the 
classification of brakeman, but that the 
trainman was senior in that classification 
to the brakeman. The arbitrator said that 
the brotherhood’s interpretation that the 
trainman should not take the assignment, 
because the junior conductor took the 
holiday assignment, did not apply. In this 
instance, the trainman did not take an 
assignment as brakeman. As_ senior 
qualified man, he was entitled to stand 
first out for spare works. 

This reduces the problem to one of 
determining the applicability of the col- 
lective agreement. 

The company’s brief suggested the 
desirability of a ruling as to whether or 
not there is a mutual obligation upon the 
parties to the agreement to administer its 
provisions. For example, if in this case it 
had been found that the trainman was in 
the wrong, could the company alone be 
held responsible, or should the union 
control their members so as to prevent 
such an occurrence. 

As this was a point not raised in the 
joint issue and the brotherhood did not 
concur in the suggestion, not being ready 
to present an argument on it, this sug- 
gestion must remain for future determi- 
nation, if and when raised. 

For the reasons given this 
was denied. 


claim 


CASE NO. 67 


Dispute between Algoma Central 
Railway and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning the 
claim of a conductor and crew for 
eight hours pay when tied up at a 
station. 
A conductor and crew worked at a way- 
freight rate of pay from a station junction 
to a station, and tied up at 9:50 p.m. after 
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being on duty 12 hours and 25 minutes. 
The crew was called on the following 
morning and ordered to work an un- 
scheduled train from the station to another 
one, and return. The crew worked for 11 
hours and 25 minutes to carry out this 
order, and tied up at the station at 6:45 
p.m. 

On the third day, the crew was ordered 
to be at the station at 10:30 a.m. They 
returned to the station junction (point of 
departure), and went off duty at 4:40 p.m. 

The crew submitted a claim for pay for 
the first eight-hour period that they were 
tied up at the first station, after 6:45 p.m. 
on the second day. The company declined 
to pay the claim. 

The brotherhood based this claim 
upon the provisions of an article of the 
collective agreement, which says in part: 
“Trainmen tied up at any point between 
the initial terminal and the point for which 
called, which point shall be recognized as 
the final terminal, shall be paid... .”’ 


The brotherhood argued that the station 
at which the crew booked their rest was 
not a terminal and, therefore, the claim 
should be paid. 


The company maintained that the 
crew’s booking of rest disrupted the 
schedule for their train. Hence, the 
schedule for their train and the next one 
had to be annulled and re-assigned. This 
re-assignment for a new trip from the 
station and back on the second day would 
make that station both the initial and final 
terminal on the special run. 


The article of the collective agreement, 
quoted above, is then interpreted to show 
that this crew was not tied up at any point 
between the initial and the final terminal, 
which was the station. Therefore, the 
article does not apply. 


The arbitrator disallowed the claim for 
these reasons. 


CASE NO. 68 


Dispute between Canadian National 
Railway Company (Mountain Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen concerning the claim 
of a yardman for eight hours at yard 
helper’s pro rata rates. 


A yardman was regularly assigned as 
yard helper on a 10 p.m.—6 a.m. yard 
assignment. After commencing work on 
his regular assignment one day, he was 
notified at approximately 10.30 p.m. that 
he was required to work as yard foreman 
on 10.30 p.m.—6.30 a.m. yard assignment. 


For services performed on that day, the 
yardman submitted a time return claiming 
eight hours at yard helper’s pro rata rate 
for the 30 minutes worked on his regular 
yard assignment and a further time return 
claiming eight hours at yard foreman’s 
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pro rata rate for the eight hours worked 
on the other yard assignment. The com- 
pany allowed payment of these time claims 
on the basis of continuous service from 
10.00 p.m.—6.30 a.m. at yard foreman’s 
rates, pro rata rate for the first eight hours, 
and punitive rate for the remaining 30 
minutes 

The yardman subsequently submitted a 
claim for the difference between the 
amount originally claimed and the amount 
paid. The company declined to pay this 
claim. 


The brotherhood contended that this 
decision violated an article of the col- 
lective agreement, which says that eight 
hours or less shall constitute a day’s work. 


The company explained that the crew 
office had tried to notify the yardman at 
his home that he would be required to fill 
the yard foreman vacancy. Failing to 
reach him, the crew office notified him of 
the change after he had reported for duty 
on his regular assignment. Immediately, 
he assumed the yard foreman vacancy. 


Payment was allowed for this period at 
the yard foreman rate of pay. 


The joint statement of issue contended 
the violation claimed concerned an 
article of the collective agreement that 
said: ““Yardmen (foremen and _ helpers) 
assigned to regular shifts who are required 
to work in excess of eight consecutive 
hours, or who are required to commence 
work on second tour of duty within 24 
hours of the starting time of the preceding 
shift paid for at pro rata rate, will be paid 
for time worked in excess of eight hours 
continuous service and for the second tour 
of duty at one and one-half times the pro 
rata rate.”’ 

Analyzing this provision, the company 
maintained it contained two provisions: 
one contemplating continuous service in 
excess of eight consecutive hours; the 
second dealing with the commencement of 
a second tour of duty after completing 
one tour and going off duty. If no break 
occurred between the periods of duty, 
payment for all time worked, it was 
claimed, would fall within the first situa- 
tion. 

Thus, the trainman did not go off duty 
and there was no period of uncompen- 
pensated time during the change from one 
classification to the other. 

In addition, to support their argument, 
the company referred to Canadian Rail- 
way Office of Arbitration Case No. 6 
(L. G. 1965, p. 828), concerning a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and this brotherhood over division of a 
single tour of duty. 

For these reasons, the arbitrator found 
there was no violation of the claimant’s 
rights under the agreement, and the claim 
was denied. 


CASE NO. 69 


Dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Prairie Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over a yardman’s claim for 
eight hours at yard foreman’s pro- 
rata rate when a self-propelled crane 
moved cars from one track to another 
and unloaded them. 


On July 8, 1964 a self-propelled crane 
moved twelve cars of gravel, two at a 
time, and unloaded them by means of its 
clam bucket. A yardman, who was first 
out on the spare board, claimed pay for 
eight hours at yard foreman’s rate, on the 
ground that the company had violated an 
article of the agreement in not having 
yardmen to accompany the cars when they 
were moved from one track to an adjacent 
one. The company declined payment. 


The union contended that the moving 
of the cars by the crane without yardmen 
violated an article of the agreement which 
required that ‘“‘Yardmen will do all 
transfer, construction, maintenance of 
way, and work-train service exclusively 
within switching limits, and will be paid 
yard rates for such service.” 


The company argued that this clause 
was not to make work for yardmen, but 
was to ensure that bona fide yardmen’s 
work was performed by none other than 
yardmen, and the work in question was 
not yardmen’s work. 


The brotherhood stated that the crane 
had switched cars, and that maintenance 
of way employees had thrown switches in 
connection with the movement; but the 
company said that the article did not 
mention switching, and on this ground it 
reasoned that yardmen had not got the 
sole right to do switching. Furthermore, 
the company said that the crane in this 
dispute had not performed switching, but 
had simply moved cars from one track to 
another and unloaded them. 


The company stated that the union had 
attempted, during negotiations for renew- 
al of the contract in 1961, to have a pro- 
vision included that would have pre- 
scribed a “crew consist” for self-pro- 
pelled machines. This request had been 
refused, and the company argued that this 
attempt on the part of the union showed it 
was aware that at that time no such pro- 
vision existed. A conciliation board had 
refused to recommend acceptance of the 
union’s demand, and the agreement had 
been renewed without inclusion of any 
provision of the kind the union wanted. 


Again in November 1965 the brother- 
hood had demanded a provision to 
establish a “‘crew consist” on self-propelled 
equipment performing any switching or 
handling of cars. The conciliation board 
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had refused to accept the request, and 
again the agreement had been renewed 
without the provision. 


The company quoted an award by an 
arbitrator in a dispute concerning the 
company and the Eastern yardmen’s 
agreement, and quoted Case No. 24 of the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 
(L. G., May 1966, p. 249), both of which 
referred to similar disputes about self- 
propelled equipment, and both of which 
had supported the company’s contention. 


After careful study, the arbitrator said 
he was satisfied that another article of the 
agreement that had been quoted referred 
to the ‘“‘crew consist’? of bona fide yard 
crews when locomotives were used within 
switching limits for yard work; and that 
“further agreement between the parties is 
required, as has been sought, to enlarge 
the scope of that provision to include these 
unusual types of equipment, self-propelled 
machines, with their own distinctive 
functions, differing from that type of 
equipment requiring the traditional crew 
common to yard engines.” 


For these reasons the claim was denied. 


CASE NO. 70 


Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways (Prairie Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over the claim of the conductor of a 
passenger train for pay at the way- 
freight rate. 


On four dates in February 1966, the 
conductor of a passenger train that 





New publication 


to help Ontario women 


A new booklet titled, Law and the 
Woman in Ontario, issued by the Women’s 
Bureau, Ontario Department of Labour, 
touches on marriage, divorce, property 
rights, support of children, inheritance, 
and laws regarding wages and hours of 
labour. The booklet does not give 
detailed legal advice, but it helps to make 
women acquainted with legislation that 
affects their rights and responsibilities. 
Aspects of the law that apply to both 
men and women are not dealt with. 


The booklet was compiled as a result 
of many requests from individuals and 
from women’s organizations for in- 
formation on women’s rights. It is 
available from the Women’s Bureau, 
Ontario Department of Labour, 74 
Victoria Street, Toronto 1A, Ont., price 
25 cents for single copies or 20 cents each 
for lots of 25 or more. 
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handled as express certain consignments 
that had originated as L.C.L. (less-than- 
carload) freight, claimed the way-freight 
rate of pay. The company paid him the 
passenger rate. The union contended that 
the company, in refusing to pay the dif- 
ference between the two rates, had 
violated an article of the conductors’ 
agreement. 


This article and an equivalent one in the 
trainmen’s schedule read: “‘Conductors 
will be paid way-freight rates over the full 
trip if they load or unload way freight or 
switch at three or more points, or a com- 
bination of three of both.” 


The union admitted that Case 790 of 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 (L. G. 1962, p. 1038), involving 
a similar changing of L.C.L. freight into 
express shipments, had been decided 
against the brotherhood, but it argued 
that this decision had been rendered 
without a statement of reasons. It sug- 
gested that the present case should be 
compared with Case No. 765 (L. G. 1961, 
p. 937), in which a decision by Prof. Bora 
Laskin gave explicit reasons for a con- 
trary decision that, it was contended, 
involved a similar principle. 


In a comprehensive explanation of the 
different methods of handling freight on 
passenger trains, the company said that 
when there was enough way freight to 
warrant it, a freight car or cars were 
included in a passenger train to deal with 
this traffic. Such cars are manned by 
L.C.L. freight handlers on passenger 
trains, and these employees are covered 
by a separate agreement. When a passen- 
ger train has an express car, this car is in 
charge of an express messenger, who is 
responsible for handling express traffic, 
and his position is covered by an agree- 
ment with another union. 


The company stated that a conductor 
on a passenger train on which express or 
less-than-carload freight was loaded or 
unloaded en route had always been paid 
only the usual passenger rate of pay, since 
he was not required to assume any 
responsibility with regard to such ship- 
ments. 


The company said that, owing to a 
decline in this kind of traffic, when way 
freight was on hand at a station, and way- 
freight service was not immediately 
available, the traffic was often turned over 
to the express department. Such consign- 
ments were forwarded as express, and 
while in transit were in the care of an 
express messenger if handled in an express 
car, or of a train baggageman paid an 
express allowance if handled in a baggage 
car. In either case, the express department 
assumed the cost of the service performed. 


The arbitrator said he had found that 
the problem dealt with in Case No. 765 
was quite different from that raised in the 
present case and the judgment in that 
case did not help him in interpreting the 
language of the article quoted by the 
parties in the present case. 


It had been established, he said, that the 
traffic handled on the train in question 
on the dates mentioned had moved in an 
express car accompanied by an express 
department form, and in the care of an 
express messenger who was responsible 
for the handling of the traffic. There could 
be no question that the shipments were 
express, and not way-freight traffic. 


For this claim to succeed, there would 
have had to be a provision in the con- 
ductors’ agreement for additional pay- 
ment to a passenger train conductor for 
assisting an express messenger or baggage- 
men in the loading or unloading of express 
traffic that had been converted from a 
freight consignment, and there was no 
such provision. 


“The plain wording of the provision 
relied upon indicates that conductors will 
be paid way-freight rates over the full trip 
if they load or unload way freight,’ but 
there was nothing in that provision to 
prevent the company “from deciding, in 
the interest of a more efficient operation, 
to facilitate shipment of material com- 
mencing as L.C.L. way freight by con- 
verting it into an express shipment. Such a 
restriction remains a matter for possible 
future negotiation. 


‘“‘For these reasons the contention of the 
brotherhood cannot be sustained.”’ 


Canadian work patterns 
outlined in DBS bulletin 


‘“Work Patterns of the Canadian Popu- 
lation, 1964” has recently been published 
by the Labour Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. No. 2 in the Special 
Labour Force Studies series, the report 
is “the second in a series of research 
studies concerned with the analysis of 
selected economic, social or demographic 
aspects of the working population in 
Canada.” 


The bulletin deals with: the annual 
labour force, unemployment, long-dura- 
tion unemployment, full-year and part- 
year labour force participants, and full- 
time and part-time employment. The text 
is accompanied by 45 tables. 


Copies of the publication, price 75 
cents, may be obtained from the Queen’s 
Printer or from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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List No. 221 


By the Library Staff 


Publications Received in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. 


Accident Prevention 


1. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Planning for 
Safety on the Jobsite. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 35. 


2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Rigging 
Cargo Gear. Rey. ed. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 23. 


Automation 


3. SHULTZ, GEORGE PRATT. Strategies for the Dis- 
placed Worker; Confronting Economic Change [by] George P. 
Shultz and Arnold R. Weber. Foreword by Clark Kerr. 
[1st ed.] New York, Harper & Row [1966] Pp. xvi, 221. 


This book is about the tripartite Automation Committee 
set up by Armour and Company, Chicago, and two unions 
in 1959, with an impartial chairman representing the public, 
to find ways of helping displaced workers to relocate, retrain, 
be reassigned, or retire. Many workers were affected when the 
company closed down obsolete plants and relocated in other 
areas. 


4. U.S. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECHNOLOGY, 
AUTOMATION AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS. Appendix 
Volumes [to] Technology and the American Economy, The 
Report of the Commission. Washington, GPO, 1966. 6 volumes. 


Contents: v. 1. The outlook for technological change and 
employment. v. 2. The employment impact of technological 
change. v. 3. Adjusting to change.v. 4. Educational implications 
of technological change. v. 5. Applying technology to unmet 
needs. v. 6. Statements relating to the impact of technological 
change. 


Business 


5. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
A Better Balance in Federal Taxes on Business; A Statement 
on National Policy by the Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Development. New York, 1966. 
Pp. 37. 


6. DAVIS KEITH. Business and its Environment [by] 
Keith Davis [and] Robert L. Blomstrom. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. Pp. 403. 


Partial contents: Business in a changing society. The man- 
agerial role. Business creeds and codes of ethics. Technology 
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and innovation. Business and government relations. Business 
and consumers. Business and labor. International business, 


7. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC  CO-OPER- 
ATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Restrictive Business Prac- 
tices, Comparative Summary of Legislations in Europe and 
North America. Paris, 1964. Pp. 134. 


Civil Service 


8. CIVIL SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION. The 
Committee on the Civil Service, Lord Fulton Committee; 
Evidence submitted by the Civil Service Clerical Association, 
August 1966. London, 1966. Pp. 29. 


Economic Conditions 


9. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ECONOMIST. 
The Economy of Ontario. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp; 
80. 


This booklet, intended for the general reader or for secondary 
school students, outlines economic activities in Ontario. It 
touches on trade, natural resources, manufactures, and other 
topics. 


10. PERROUX, FRANCOIS. L’économie du XXe siécle. 2. 
éd. augmentée. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1964. 
Pp. 692. 


Economic Policy 


11. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
How Low Income Countries Can Advance Their Own Growth: 
The Lessons of Experience; A Statement on National Policy by 
the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Including a Statement on Economic 
Development of Latin American by the Inter-American Council 
for Commerce and Products. New York, 1966. Pp. 73, 57. 


Contents: Basic conditions for development. Improving the 
conditions for enterprise. Matching human with physical 
resources. Making more efficient use of physical capacities. 
Building a stronger fiscal and monetary base for development. 


12. UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR ON PLANNING 
TECHNIQUES, MOSCOW, 1964. Report. New York, United 
Nations, 1966. Pp. 190. 


Seminar held July 8-22, 1964, organized by the United 
Nations in co-operation with the Government of the USSR. 


Economics 


13. JOHNSTON, JOHN. Econometric Methods. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, c1963. Pp. 300. 


This book, intended for students, is divided into two parts: 
an explanation of the linear normal regression model, and of 
the theory of econometrics. 
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14. MCFARLANE, BRUCE. Professor Irvine’s Economics 
in Australian Labour History, 1913-1933. Canberra, Australian 
Society for the Study of Labour History, 1966. Pp. 71. 

A brief examination of the writings of the Australian 
economist. Professor R. F. Irvine (1861-1941). 


15. SAMUELSON, PAUL ANTHONY. Economics; An 
Introductory Analysis [by] Paul A. Samuelson [and] Anthony 
Scott. Canadian ed. Toronto, McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada, 
1966. Pp. 902. 


This Canadian edition of Professor Samuelson’s well-known 
textbook has been adapted for Canadian use. 


Executives 


16. HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW. Skills That Build 
Executive Success. [Boston, c1954-1964] Pp. 121. 


Partial contents: The knowledge of an executive. Skills of an 
effective administrator. Understanding leadership. Developing 
decision makers. Managing for business effectiveness [by] 
Peter F. Drucker. How to stay on top of the job. 


17. LOPEZ, FELIX M. Evaluating Executive Decision- 
Making; the In-Basket Technique. New York, American 
Management Association, 1966. Pp. 159. 


This study is concerned with a management game, the “in- 
basket”, which can be used as a training method, a research 
instrument, and as a selection test. In the “in-basket” exercise, 
the participant is supplied with background information and 
with material such as memos, letters, etc., that might be found 
in an executive’s in-basket, and is asked to make decisions on 
each problem. 


18. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
The Changing Role of the International Executive, by Enid 
Baird Lovell. New York, c1966. Pp. 254. 


A study of the management role of senior international 
executives in United States companies which maintain over- 
seas operations. It shows how the assignment and delegation of 
authority of the international executive is tied in with the over- 
all corporate management structure. Includes case studies and 
company organization charts. 


19. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Top Executive Compensation, by Harland Fox. New York, 
1966. Pp. 77. 


An analysis of the 1965 compensation of the three highest 
paid executives in each of 1,304 corporations in manufacturing, 
retail trade, gas and electric utilities, commercial banking, life 
insurance, and fire, marine, and casualty insurance. 


Human Relations 


20. IVENS, MICHAEL WILLIAM, Ed. Case Studies in 
Human Relations, Productivity and Organization. Edited by 
Michael Ivens [and] Frank Broadway. London, Business 
Publications, 1966. Pp. 380. 


Eighty-nine case studies cover such subjects as personnel 
management, labour relations, staff selection, conditions of 
employment, communications, staff training, and, productivity 
and productivity agreements. 


21. SAYLES, LEONARD ROBERT. Human Behavior in 
Organizations [by] Leonard R. Sayles [and] George Strauss. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1966. Pp. xii, 500. 

This book examines the interrelationships between indi- 
viduals, jobs and groups. It discusses such matters as job 
satisfaction, automation, and white-collar work, work groups, 
motivation, delegation of responsibilities, employment man- 
agement, interviewing, discipline, etc. Includes examples of 
actual work situations. 
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Income 


22. BARLOW, ROBIN. Economic Behavior of the Affluent 
[by] Robin Barlow, Harvey E. Brazer [and] James N. Morgan. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1966. Pp. 285. 

“TThis] study was made as part of the program of The 
University of Michigan Survey Research Center.” 

The authors, members of the Faculty of Economics of the 
University of Michigan, report the results of a field survey, 
conducted in 1964, of the investments and working behavior 
of 947 individuals with annual incomes of $10,000 or more. 
These individuals also answered questions on estate planning, 
charitable donations, information sources used by investors, 
motives for saving, delegation of investment decisions, and 
other matters. 


23. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPER- 
ATION AND DEVELOPMENT. Non-Wage Incomes and 
Prices Policy; Trade Union Policy and Experience; Back- 
ground Report for Trade Union Seminar. Paris, OECD, Man- 
power and Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs Division, 
1966. Pp: 191, 


Papers for a Trade Union Seminar; Supplement to the 
Report. Paris, 1965. Pp. 159. 

The Trade Union Seminar on Non-Wage Incomes and 
Prices Policy was not held. Instead, there was a meeting of 
rapporteurs whose papers are presented in the Supplement to 
the Report. The background report was prepared by Derek 
Robinson. 


Industrial Relations 


24. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS, TOKYO, 1965. The Changing Patterns 
of Industrial Relations; Proceedings. Tokyo, Japan, Institute 
of Labour [1966 ?] Pp. 335. 


Conference sponsored by Japan Institute of Labour and 
held February 1-5, 1965 in Tokyo. 

This was the first industrial relations conference to be held in 
the Far East. Participants from United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Japan discussed industrial relations in their 
respective countries and related topics such as labour legisla- 
tion, government and industrial relations, and industrial 
disputes. 


25. WARNER, KENNETH OREN, Ed. Developments in 
Public Employee Relations: Legislative, Judicial, Admin- 
istrative. Chicago, Public Personnel Association, 1965. Pp. 170. 

All except two of the papers were presented at the Institute 
on Management-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
held in Chicago in 1964 and sponsored by the International 
City Managers’ Association and the Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation. 

Partial contents: Employee attitudes toward work, man- 
agement, and unions. Nature and purpose of management 
communication. Management’s right to manage. Develop- 
ment of written employee relations policies. Before collective 
bargaining begins. Techniques of negotiation. Employee 
grievance procedures. Organizing management for employee 
relations. Legal aspects of collective bargaining in public 
employment. 


Labour Laws And Legislation 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. Con- 
ventions and Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference, 1919-1966. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1966. Pp. 1176. 


At head of title: International Labour Organization. 
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“The texts contained in this volume are reprinted from the 
authentic texts of the Convention and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference in the course 
of the 50 sessions which have been held from 1919 to 1966.” 

Contains 126 Conventions and 127 Recommendations 
adopted by the Conference in its 50 sessions. On July Ist, 1966, 
106 Conventions had received the number of ratifications 
necessary to bring them into force and a total of 3,175 ratifi- 
cations had been registered. 

27. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor Law 
and Practice in the Kingdom of Libya. Washington, GPO, 1966. 
Ppaou: 

28. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE AND 
HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS. A Guide 
to Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
[Revised Washington, GPO] 1966. Pp. 30. 

29. U.'S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE AND 
HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS. Handy 
Reference Guide to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp. 13. 


Labouring Classes 


30. DARTNELL CORPORATION. How Business prepares 
Employees for Retirement. by Marilyn French, editor, Dartnell 
Management Service. Chicago, c1964. Pp. 230. 

Of 284 companies surveyed, 80 firms had programs to help 
employees prepare for retirement. Firms give reasons for 
having, or not having, retirement plans and various plans are 
described. 

31. MASTERS, STANLEY HINMAN. The Behavior of 
Output per Man During Recessions, a Study of Underemploy- 
ment. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1966. Pp. 180. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Princeton University, 1966. “This ‘O-P 
Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original edition, produced 
by Microfilm-xerography by University Microfilms, inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1966.” 

The author defines ‘“‘underemployment” as “‘declines in out- 
put per man which accompany short-term declines in aggregate 
demand and output.” 

32. RAWSON, D. W. Labor Parties and Trade Unions. 
(Melbourne, University of Melbourne, A.L.P. Club, 1964 2] 


At head of title: Chifley memorial lecture 1964. 


33. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Work- 
men’s Compensation; the Administrative Organization and Cost 
of Administration. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 142. 


A study of the organization and administrative practices of 
State workmen’s compensation agencies and methods of 
financing the cost of administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 

34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Digest of 
100 Selected Health and Insurance Plans under Collective 
Bargaining, Early 1966, Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 152. 

35. WARD (JOSEPH B.) AND ASSOCIATES (INT’L) 
LTD. An Assessment of the Skilled Manpower Requirements 
of the Mechanical Construction Industry of British Columbia, 
1970. [by] Joseph B. Ward and Associates (Intl) Ltd. and 
John de Wolf. Vancouver, 1965. Pp. xv, 100. 

Study commissioned by the Trustees of the Journeymen 
Training and Industry Promotion Fund which is sponsored 
by the Mechanical Industrial Relations Associations and Local 
Union 170 of the United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry. 

“This study was commissioned to determine whether a 
shortage of skilled manpower will be faced by the mechanical 
construction industry of British Columbia at 1970; how 
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serious the proportions of any shortage would be likely to 
become; and what measures, if any, could be recommended 
to prevent any manpower gap.” The scope of the mechanical 
construction industry includes companies engaged in heating, 
sanitation, oil burning, gasfitting, stoker installations, and all 
pipefitting installation for the conveying of liquids and air, 
There are five basic crafts or trades within the mechanical 
construction industry: plumbers, pipefitters, steamfitters, 
welders and sprinkler fitters. 


Prices 


36. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Costs, Prices and Profits in the 
Brewing Industry. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 15. 

37. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD, 
Inflation and the Price Indexes, by Martin R. Gainsbrugh and 
Jules Backman. New York, 1966. Pp. 129. 

“Submitted to the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of 
the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United 
States.” 

This study was prepared for the NICB under a grant from 
the Life Insurance Association of America. 


An examination of the three indexes most frequently used 
to measure the extent of price inflation: (1) the wholesale price 
index, (2) the consumer price index, and (3) the implicit price 
index. 

38. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Price 
Trends, March 1966. Pp. 49. 


Contains charts and tables useful for evaluating current 
price trends. 


Professional Workers 


39. GREAT BRITAIN. WORKING GROUP ON MAN. 
POWER PARAMETERS FOR SCIENTIFIC GROWTH. 
Interim Report. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 38. 


At head of title: Committee on Manpower Resources for 
Science and Technology. 

The Working Group was requested to determine “whether 
there was any imbalance in the employment of qualified 
engineering, technological and scientific manpower. Are 
Universities, Research Councils and Government laboratories 
employing men and women with honours degrees, and higher 
degrees, on a scale that has worked to the detriment of industry 
and school teaching ? If so, what steps can be taken to correct 
such an imbalance ?” 


40. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
American Science Manpower, 1964; A Report of the National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel. Washington, 
GPO, 1967. Pp. 219. | 


Public Administration 


41. GELLHORN, WALTER. Ombudsmen and Others; 
Citizens’ Protectors in Nine Countries. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1966. Pp. 448. { 

The author, Betts Professor of Law at Columbia University, © 
writes about the position of ombudsmen in New Zealand, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden, and the position 
of citizens’ protectors in Japan, Poland, Russia and Yugosla- 
via. This book deals with ways of reducing conflicts between 
the individual citizen and Government administrators. 

42. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Handbook of Training 
in the Public Service. New York, United Nations, 1966. Pp. 307. 

At head of title: Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
Public Administration Branch. 
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Handbook, prepared by Joseph R. Starr, is a development 
from the 1961 UN publication, “‘A Handbook of Public Ad- 
ministration: Current Concepts and Practice with Special 
Reference to Developing Countries.” 


Wages And Hours 


43. BEHMAN, SARA ATANASOFF. Wage Determination 
in a Cyclical Setting. Ann Arbor, Mich, University Microfilms, 
1967. Pp. 251. 


Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of California, Berkeley, 1966. 
“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by Microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1967.” 

44. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS. Salary and Wage Rate Survey, British 
Columbia; a Study of Salary and Wage Rates in Selected 
Clerical. Professional and Trade Occupations in Business. 
Industrial and Service Establishments in Four Regions: Metro- 
politan Vancouver, Metropolitan Victoria, Selected Southern 
Interior Centres, Selected Northern Centres. Victoria, 1966. 
Pp.325 


45. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY... 
INTO THE WAGES STRUCTURE AND LEVEL OF PAY 
FOR DOCK WORKERS. Report. London, HMSO, 1966. 
Pps 19! 

46. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Pay and Conditions of Busmen. 
London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 38. 


47. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Pay of Industrial Civil Servants. 
London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 29. 


The British government employs about 235,000 industrial 
workers in establishments such as armament factories, naval 
dockyards, storage depots, or engaged in engineering, ship- 
building, building and in vehicle maintenance and repair, etc. 
The Board was asked to examine the system of determining 
wage rates in the industrial civil service. 


48. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Wages in the Bakery Industry. 
London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. 26. 


49, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Compensating Field Sales Representatives, by David A. Weeks. 
New York, 1966. Pp. 70. 


“Describes and analyzes the compensation plans used by 665 
manufactures to get better selling results from their field 
salesmen.” Information is given for 21 separate product 
groupings, on starting pay for sales trainees and on turnover 
rates among the sales forces. 

50. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Employment 
and Earnings Statistics for the United States, 1909-66. Based 
on the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification, As Amended 
by the 1963 Supplement. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp.. 788. 

51. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Premium 
Pay Provisions for Weekend Work in Seven Countinuous- 
Process Industries, 1966. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 15. 

52. ZAIDI, MAHMOOD AHMED. The Determinants of 
Wage Rate Changes in Canada: an Empirical Study. Ann 
Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 191. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of California, Berkeley, 1966. 
“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by Microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1967.” 


Women 
53. DAWSON, MADGE. Graduate and Married; A Report 
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on a Survey of One Thousand and Seventy Married Women 
Graduates of the University of Sydney. With a preface by 
Norman McKenzie. Edited and prepared for press by John 
Rorke. Sydney, Dept. of Adult Education, University of 
Sydney, 1965. Pp. 233. 

Contents: Age and family background. Education. Marriage 
and family. Religion. Politics. Community participation. Paid 
employment. The working women. The women who were 
not working. What would help (to facilitate the return to 
work of married women). 

54. GINZBERG, ELI. Life Styles of Educated Women [by] 
Eli Ginzberg [director] with Ivar E. Berg [and other staff 
members of the Conservation of Human Resources Project] 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1966. Pp. 224. 


The Conservation of Human Resources Project at Columbia 
University made a study of educated women (with graduate 
degrees). Based on replies to a questionnaire from 311 women, 
this study examines the characteristics of the respondents, 
their family background, education, their decisions regarding 
their family and work, and the types of accommodations they 
made in order to pursue a career or remain at home. There 
is a chapter examining the role of work in the lives of women, 
with respect to occupational choice and career development. 


55. ONTARIO. WOMEN’S BUREAU. A Report of 
Ontario Employers’ Policies and Practices for Women Em- 
ployees: Part-Time Work, Age Preferences, Job Preferences, 
Opportunities in Management, Maternity Leave Practices. 
Toronto, 1966. Pp. 18. 


Miscellaneous 


56. GREAT BRITAIN. WORKING PARTY ON THE 
PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE CYCLICAL PAT- 
TERN OF MACHINE TOOL ORDERS. Report. London, 
HMSO, 1966. Pp. 35. 


The Working Party considered the problem that faces 
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settlements imposed arbitrarily by a 
third party, and no one had yet proposed 
an alternative system more compatible 
with the democratic, private enterprise 
environment of Canada. 

Much of the wholesale condemnation 
of the free collective bargaining system, 
he said, arose from those who sought a 
confortable, neat and tidy method of 
settling negotiable matters. ‘‘There still 
are places in the world where such 
matters are settled neatly—but only for 
those in positions of economic or political 
power—and I’m sure no one in this room 
would like to raise their families in that 
environment.” 

The Minister said that Canada was 
rushing into a new era where she would 
see a veritable revolution in the com- 
position of her labour force. “In addition, 
we are now witnessing a huge influx of 
youth with more education, with new 
and different values, with no inhibiting 
history of unemployment and depression, 
with none of the historic disciplines of 
war, and with a multiplicity of job 
alternatives arising out of the increase in 
labour mobility.” 

There was every indication, Mr. Ni- 
cholson said, that unionization would 
continue to escalate rapidly. “It will 
embrace a whole new profile of member- 
ship—white collar and professional—and 
produce all sorts of new demands, much 
of it associated with increased education 
and increased leisure time.” 

He believed that the whole climate 
surrounding negotiated settlements must 
change “‘from the old, essentially primitive 
‘combat’ approach to a more mature and 
reasoned ‘problem-solving’ approach,” 
and he urged management to “seize the 
initiative” without delay. 

“I firmly believe that the leaders of 
management, as well as labour, have no 
responsible choice left but to lead in the 
encouragement of this new  environ- 
ment.”’ 


ROSS MUNRO 


Ross Munro, publisher of The Canadian, 
Toronto, whose subject was “The Impact 
of Negotiated Settlements on the Public,” 
argued that the whole system of collective 
bargaining was open to question, “‘and is 
being questioned in the public mind.” 

The basic concern of the public today 
was the way prices were increasing, and 
many Canadians were finding it difficult 
to maintain incomes that would meet 
these rising costs, he said. 

“In the past few years, a good many 
negotiated settlements where labour has 
pushed exceedingly hard for major in- 
creases, and management has felt itself 
compelled to yield, have increased the 
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Management and labour meet socially. Left to right: Francois E. Cleyn, Cleyn and 
Tinker Limited, Huntingdon, Que.; W. Ladyman, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Toronto 


public discontent.” The net result was a 
further increase in cost to the public, he 
said. Union wages in many cases move 
ahead, but “there remains a very large 
group of wage-earners who don’t want 
to be organized and never will.” 

The public mood is rapidly becoming 
inflamed at price spirals, the speaker said, 
and their consumer boycotts are only the 
beginning. “‘We are going to witness more 
serious consumer rebellions unless the 
inflationary surges affecting prices are 
brought into some reasonable alignment.” 

Mr. Munro does not believe that 
governmental controls are the answer. 
The real problem goes much deeper, and 
“is impaled in large degree by our tradi- 
tional industrial relations system, where 
unions go for broke, where management 
all too frequently compromises, where 
the ultimate weapons are strike or lockout, 
and the public takes a licking...” 

Mr. Munro was critical of some of the 
settlements imposed by the federal Gov- 
ernment and cited as an example the 
Seaway workers’ settlement (L.G., Aug. 
1966, p. 430). 

“Government intervention in railway 
disputes and others has usually produced 
a certain sigh of relief that public in- 
convenience has been ended, but when 
one counts the cost one wonders whether 
the public welfare has been properly 
protected and the real rights of the 
public served. 

“The organization of the federal public 
service,” the speaker thought, was 
“causing some apprehension among the 
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taxpayers—the public. The civil service 
should not be segregated without some 
rights to bargain as other workers, but 
the cost of government already is so 
fantastic that major disurbances in this 
field are going to meet with little sympa- 
thy from the general public.” 

Another area of public concern, he 
said, ‘is the campaign now underway for 
certain international unions, such as the 
auto workers and the steelworkers, to 
achieve wage parity with their American 
brothers.’ Although the economic factors 
that mitigate against parity should be 
clear, he said, “‘big unions are going to 
hit this hard, and it could bring to a head 
the growing disenchantment on the part 
of the public, including thousands of 
union members who can’t stomach a 
further thrust on prices.” 

Mr. Munro believed that collective 
bargaining in the final analysis was the 
most important part of our system of 
industrial relations, but he questioned 
whether it was the right one for our 
modern industrial society. ‘There is 
something archaic in this system... The 
time has come where a better form of 
industrial relations should be developed”. 

He concluded by saying that the whole 
question of strike and lockout should be 
re-examined. ‘‘Compulsory arbitration is 
not the answer, and I don’t know what 
it is. But I do know that there is a highly 
restive Canadian public wondering if the 
public interest could not be better served 
by a system of industrial relations more 
suited to these times.” 
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WILLIAM LADYMAN 


William Ladyman, International Vice- 
President, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Toronto, told the 
manufacturers that collective bargaining 
‘*has been and still remains a bulwark, a 
protection, a defensive mechanism of the 
private enterprise system.” If collective 
bargaining is modified and weakened, he 
said, the forces of private enterprise will 
also be fighting a losing battle. 

“Collective bargaining is a power 
relationship between organizations, be- 
tween company spokesmen and union 
spokesmen. And it does not properly 
exist unless the union has the ultimate 
right to resort to force, and management, 
too, has the ultimate right to refuse 
workers employment.” 

Mr. Ladyman said the amount of time 
lost through strikes and lockouts was a 
very small percentage of our Gross 
National Product. ‘‘That lost time is but 
a tiny fraction of the time lost through 
sickness resulting in absences, or from 
deaths and injuries of the working force 
whether at work or at play.”’ He believed 
that the vast majority of the collective 
relationships in the private enterprise 
field provided an avenue for the orderly 
and peaceful resolution of differences 
through compromise, agreement, and 
co-operation. 

‘“‘Where you find accusations, name- 
calling, bargaining in the news columns, 
and high-blood-pressurising emotional 
outbursts, you find the people responsible 
are the amateurs, the immature, the un- 
sophisticated—all practitioners of a type 
of unskilled collective bargaining that is 
rapidly becoming obsolete.” 

Mr. Ladyman told his audience that the 
collective bargaining contract established 
a body of law, and the union provided 
the police force for the protection and 
extension of employees’ rights on the 
job. Admitting that it had its defects, he 
maintained that it gave employees a sense 
of satisfaction, a feeling that they have 
‘‘pushed”’ the employers just about as far 
as they can at any one point in time. “In 
this sense, collective bargaining provides 
very solid support and aid for our system 
of democratic capitalism.” 

Mr. Ladyman pointed out that both 
labour and management had quite a task 
to keep collective bargaining where it 
belonged. He said that many people on 
both sides of the bargaining table expected 
collective bargaining to accomplish much 
more than settle wages and working 
conditions. ‘We must not expect collec- 
tive bargaining to solve national or global 
economic and social problems.” 

Turning to the Rand Royal Commission 
appointed by the Ontario Government, 
he said that Commissioner Ivan C. Rand 
had been receiving submissions from 
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trade unions, union members and em- 
ployer groups, with the recurring cry 
that “‘it is absolutely necessary to ensure 
that the rights of the general public, as 
well as those of employees and employers 
are safeguarded.” 

He said that only when war threatened 
or natural disasters struck should the 
“security and safety of the public” be 
invoked. He averred that this phrase 
should not be used as a red herring to 
destroy the proper interplay of true 
collective bargaining. “Support com- 
pulsory arbitration, put crimps in con- 
ciliation and strike machinery, and you 
hasten the end of private enterprise,’ he 
said. ‘“‘Every time your members urge the 
Government to take some action that is 
properly outside the jurisdiction or func- 
tion of this association, you are helping 
to build up the authority of the state to 
the detriment of our free economy.” 

He drew the CMA’s attention to Bill 
C-170, and the new area of public service 
staff relations that came in with it. He 
said that it would take about two years 
to define bargaining units, and they 
would generally correspond with the 
classification structure of the Civil Service 
Commission. The interests of the em- 
ployer would be represented by the 
Treasury Board. 

‘The dispute settlement provisions are 
of the greatest importance, because when 
notifying the employer of intention to 
bargain, the union or organization has to 
choose between one of two dispute 
settlement options. One option is binding 
arbitration. The second—through con- 
ciliation—to the right to strike, except for 
those employees deemed necessary in the 
interests of the safety or security of the 
public.” 

Mr. Ladyman said that much would 
depend upon the proportion of public 
employees who chose compulsory arbi- 
tration instead of conciliation service to 
be followed by strike action; and much 
would also depend upon the attitude of 
the Treasury Board and their superiors, 
the Cabinet and the “‘party philosophers.” 

““Much will depend also upon private 
industry. If you embark upon good wage 
and salary policies you will keep the most 
talented and best-qualified men working 
for private enterprise. If you do not, the 
number and the influence of the public 
service will increase. If the public service 
can pay salaries equivalent to private 
enterprise and still give security of em- 
ployment, you will lose many of your 
best men to the state.” 

Collective bargaining had been valuable 
in maintaining a high degree of industrial 
peace, the speaker said. ““The impact of 
the organization of the public service 
cannot be clearly seen as yet, but if it 
develops heavily on the side of com- 
pulsory arbitration, it cannot help in the 


long run but affect traditional collective 
bargaining. I suggest to you that an 
attack on the freedom of a worker to 
withdraw his labour is also an attack 
upon the freedom of an employer to 
open or close his plant.” 

He urged the manufacturers to re- 
examine the true purposes of their asso- 
ciation. “I ask you to desist from your 
running battle with unions, lest we both 
fail to recognize that the even greater 
force and development of state corpo- 
ratism can and may outstrip us both.” 


R. B. MacPHERSON 

“Since the beginning of 1965, average 
wage and salary increases amount to 
6.4 per cent per annum,” R. B. MacPher- 
son told the delegates. ““This compares 
with the comparable figure of 5.6 per 
cent for the United States. In fact, average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing in this 
country, now amounting to $2.25 per 
hour, are over four times greater than 
the 50 cents per hour paid to workers in 
Japan, which is rapidly emerging as a 
major competitor to employment and 
production in this country.” 

Mr. MacPherson said that wage settle- 
ments during the past two years were far 
in excess of the growth in productivity 
during that period. ““What is even more 
alarming is the fact that there was no 
increase in productivity in the non- 
agricultural sector of industry in 1966,” 
he said. ‘“‘The effects of rising wages and 
disappointing productivity mean higher 
unit costs which can only result in a 
serious deterioration in the rate of 
economic growth.”’ 

He pointed out that the pressures at 
the bargaining table had been intensified 
by the changes that had taken place in 
the distribution of gross national ex- 
penditures since 1960. The purchasing 
power of the average consumer had 
shown a definite upward trend over the 
years, but consumer expenditures had 
tended to account for a declining per- 
centage of the Gross National Product. 
There were two reasons for this: large 
capital outlays were necessary to develop 
resources and provide new plant capacity, 
and the Government was taking a larger 
share of the GNP through sales tax, 
income taxes and other levies. Another 
factor was that people had been condi- 
tioned to expect great benefits from 
advances in technology, “‘but when the 
improvement in living standards falls 
below expectations, dissatisfaction sets 
in, and the resentment manifests itself by 
increased pressures at the bargaining 
table.”’ 

Mr. MacPherson stated that Govern- 
ment employees had been in the vanguard 
in obtaining pay increases. ““The average 
level of remuneration in government 
today, amounting to $5,900 per person, 
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is substantially higher than the comparable 
figure of $4,500 in manufacturing, and 
$3,500 for services,”” he said. ‘In fact, 
the one group that has been largely 
successful in achieving wage parity with 
the United States has been government 
employees.’ He added that government 
““does not have to face the cold, hard 
facts of competition either internally or 
externally.” 


Although the level of productivity in 
Canada compared favourably with that 
of most countries except the United States, 
he stated that the trend for more than a 
decade had been extremely disappointing. 
“Excluding agriculture, the trend of 
productivity in Canada has averaged 1.3 
per cent during the past decade, but failed 
to advance last year.’’ He said that the 
slowdown in productivity became even 
more sobering when compared with the 
increase in employee remuneration during 
the past two years. 


*“Average wages and salaries advances, 
amounting to 13 per cent for the past 
two years, are 7.5 times greater than the 
increase in productivity during the same 
period,” he said. ‘‘The result, of course, 
has been higher costs of production. In 
fact the gap in the unit costs of production 
between Canada and the United States 
has widened alarmingly since the begin- 
ning of 1965.”. This not only added to 
inflationary pressure, but made Canadian 
industry more vulnerable to foreign 
competition both at home and abroad. 


“The change in the rate of increase in 
productivity in the great majority of 
cases is not the result of more or less 
effort expended by labour. Productivity 
under today’s conditions is the function 
of the level of demand, modern tech- 
nology, and the type of industry, whether 
it is of low or high productivity,” the 
speaker pointed out. 

The rate of improvement in productivity 
reflected major economic policies, and 
the level and direction of new capital 
investment, and it was “significant that 
Canadian investment in the goods- 
producing industries has compared not 
unfavourably with the relative proportions 
of GNP devoted to this purpose in other 
countries.” 

Labour’s attempts to improve its 
position by successive rounds of wage 
increases had resulted in higher costs and 
prices, which in turn had adversely 
affected the competitive position of many 
manufacturing industries at home and 
abroad. 

*‘Labour’s demands exceed the increases 
in productivity not only of labour itself, 
but of the contribution made by all of the 
other sectors of production,’ he said. 
“Both the cost of Government and the 
cost of workers have been increasing 
faster in Canada than in the United 
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States and many other countries, with the 
result that our competitive situation, 
beginning in 1965, has deteriorated very 
seriously.” 

The speaker believed that further wage 
increases or higher taxes could not help 
but accelerate this trend, with the in- 
evitable adverse effect on employment 
opportunities. He expressed the opinion 
that the situation would be made even 
more difficult by the Kennedy Round of 
tariff reductions. 

Mr. MacPherson commented briefly 
on wage parity with the United States. 
“We are already in a position where the 
wage differential between the two coun- 
tries is in line with the productivity gap,” 
he said. ““To narrow the wage gap without 
reducing the productivity gap would 
shift production to the U.S.” 

He believed that it was as much in the 
interest of the worker as it was in that 
of other groups to accept a slowing down 
in wage rates until productive capacity 
had been expanded, in order to restrain 
price increases and thus conserve the 
buying ability of the individual’s savings. 
But he commented that ‘the sound 
solutions for all are the ones usually 
rejected. 

He rejected the popular suggestion that 
wages should be tied to productivity. 
“This admittedly would have the merit of 
bringing about some restraint in wage 
increases, but it overlooks the inescapable 
fact that if we are to have a growing 
economy, a larger share of the improve- 
ment in productivity must go to the 
investor and the consumer.” 

Mr. MacPherson made the following 
suggestions for a voluntary stabilization 
program: 

First, there should be a halt to total 
government expenditures until the non- 
defence outlays of governments in Canada, 
expressed as a percentage of GNP, decline 
to the American level. 

Secondly, as the difference in wage 
rates between Canada and the United 
States roughly approximates the difference 
in output per worker, the increase in 
employee remuneration in Canada should 
not exceed the rate of increase in wages 
paid by competitive industry in the United 
States. 

Thirdly, these concessions to the na- 
tional welfare by government and labour 
should be matched by industry’s agreeing 
to limit any increase in prices to the trend 
exhibited by the United States. 


“I believe,” the speaker said, ‘‘some 
such voluntary scheme must soon be 
forthcoming and [must be] adopted by 
government, labour and management, if 
this country is to avoid the very worst of 
all possible situations—that is, rising costs 
and prices accompanied by a declining 
production and employment.” 


TOM KENT 


“Science and industry have freed us 
from back-breaking toil,” said Tom Kent, 
Deputy Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration, another speaker at the 
industrial relations conference, ‘“‘but they 
impose on us enormously greater emo- 
tional and mental demands.” He explained 
that the aim of the Government’s man- 
power policies was to help to adjust to 
changing employment. 

The fundamental service undertaken 
by his department was job counselling, 
he said. “‘For this purpose we must have 
in every community a Manpower Centre 
that people can turn to for information, 
advice and assistance about employment.. 
[The essence of the department’s respon- 
sibility] is to advise people how to improve 
their chances in the competitive, changing 
world of work.” 

The federal program of Occupational 
Training for Adults now enabled the 
manpower counsellor to offer workers 
suitable training when their present 
employment opportunities were poor, Mr. 
Kent said. “‘Retraining need not neces- 
sarily wait until the worker actually 
becomes unemployed. We will buy train- 
ing whenever there is clear evidence that it 
will have a good benefit in improving the 
worker’s productivity in an occupation 
that is in demand.” 

The training will be purchased from 
the existing public training facilities and 
some private trade schools, and when 
industry provides classroom-type training, 
teaching its employees occupational skilis 
that could otherwise be taught in public 
institutions, the Government is now able 
to make a contract to cover much of the 
firm’s cost, the speaker said. ‘“‘We cannot 
expect industry to do enough of this 
occupational training unless Government 
helps to pay for it.” 

Regarding immigration, he said that 
his department was in the process of 
devising new selection criteria and proce- 
dures to adapt immigration to national 
manpower needs “more efficiently and 
more humanely” than before. Although 
“our affluent society offers few oppor- 
tunities for the unskilled,” this did not 
mean that only highly qualified immigrants 
should be accepted. 

‘Some of the most exciting things we are 
doing are not in the field of policy as 
such, but—what is far more difficult—in 
structuring an organization that will 
bring manpower policies effectively and. 
efficiently home to people, that will 
practicably serve the needs of industry,” 
Mr. Kent concluded. “‘To that end, we 
are making our organization more de- 
centralized than any government depart- 
ment has ever been before. We are using 
concepts of program budgeting and cost- 
benefit analysis that are more familiar to 
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you in industry than they have hitherto 
been in the public service. 

“If we succeed, we will have done 
something new in Government.... We 
have a great deal to learn, and whether 
we succeed is going to depend very 
largely on whether our efforts earn your 
sympathy and co-operation.” 


D. O. DAVIS 


“The capacities of the average human 
being for creativity, for growth, for 
collaboration, for productivity are far 
greater than we have yet recognized,” 
said D. O. Davis, Vice-President, Engi- 
neering, Dominion Foundries and Steel, 
Ltd., Hamilton. We have not learned 
enough about the utilization of talent, 
and ‘“‘we are a long way from realizing 
the potential represented by the human 
resources we now recruit into industry.” 

Smaller industries place more emphasis 
on specialized training in the schools. 
“Since smaller companies do not have 
employee development programs, they 
have been relying on the schools to give 
this training to their employees.” 

Anticipating the future, Mr. Davis said 
that by 1977, business and industry 
would demand more highly educated 
people to staff their organizations. He 
thought that the kinds of educational 
backgrounds demanded might be: 10 per 
cent, less than secondary school gradua- 
tion; 50 per cent, secondary school only; 
30 per cent, post-secondary school, i.e., 
two- or three-year courses in Ontario’s 
Community College program; and 10 
per cent, university graduation. “‘It is 
certainly industry’s responsibility to spell 
out its needs, and education’s respon- 
sibility to meet these needs,” he said. 

To meet industrial hiring requirements 
in 1977, the high school population 
should perhaps be made up of 50 per cent 
in business and occupational programs, 
30 per cent in “‘pre-community college” 
type programs and 20 per cent in uni- 
versity preparatory programs. 

When an industry undertakes the 
development of a new product, it usually 
makes a very scientific and thorough 
approach, Mr. Davis said. ““The opposite 
to this sound approach is to not properly 
evaluate the huge sums of money spent 
on educational facilities and programs— 
the primary means of developing our 
human resources.” 

Mr. Davis said many persons gifted 
with their hands were not equal to the 
basically academic nature of education 
in secondary schools, and a way must be 
found to prepare these young people with 
programs of “Education for Employ- 
ment.” He urged the CMA to strongly 
support post-secondary schools such as 
Ontario’s Community Colleges, so that 
they would be “accorded status and 
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recognition in keeping with the signi- 
ficance of their potential.’’ He said that 
it was through them that more young 
men and women would acquire productive 
and rewarding occupations. 

Mr. Davis asked: Have we given enough 
attention to the 50 to 70 per cent of young 
people in secondary schools who go 
directly into business and industry, by 
providing them with an adequate ‘Educa- 
tion for Employment’ program? Have 
we treated them as second-class citizens 
because they were not going on to 
university ? 

He said that what was obviously needed 
was a truly liberal academic community 
in which the study of art and typewriting, 
philosophy and metalworking, theology 
and medicine, and pure and applied 
science were judged to be equally honour- 
able and valuable. 

‘“*Many students currently preparing for 
post-secondary education should be ad- 
vised to go into other programs,” Mr. 
Davis said. ‘“‘They must be guided by 
schools and parents toward areas of 
interest rather than ailowed to select jobs 
on the basis of hopes or prestige.”’ 

The unemployed must be motivated to 
retrain. ‘“‘The schools must start this 
motivation in all students prior to their 
first employment.” He said that the 
workers of the future should always be 
preparing for the next higher level of 
employment through adequate school and 
industrial training programs. ‘“The time 
is not far distant when each of us—and 
especially management—will be spending 
20 per cent of our working day in prepa- 
ration for change.” 

If the educational processes were still 
undirected and education regarded as a 
form of intellectual snobbery, “we cannot 
be equipped for change.” If, however, the 
educational requirements of industry and 
the community were realistically appraised 
and the necessary facilities established, 
““we can face change with confidence,” 
the speaker said. 


PROF. ELI GINZBERG 


Management must take new attitudes 
in dealing with its highly-educated pro- 
fessional elite, a Columbia University 
professor told CMA delegates. “Be 
sensitive to the fact that the old ap- 
proaches don’t fit the new people,” said 
Prof. Eli Ginzberg, chairman of the U.S. 
national manpower committee. “Hour 
controls or clock-watching should not be 
applied to the more valuable people on 
the staff. Professionals are not hired 
hands.” 

He urged, for example, that manage- 
ment should stop emphasizing the number 
of hours spent at work when dealing with 
top professionals and creative leaders. 
‘*A man who stays home 360 days a year 


will still be valuable if he devises two 
new products during the five days at the 
plant.” 

Prof. Ginzberg did not believe that 
employers could successfully pre-select 
people for advanced training. ““A person 
of limited potential may be selected by an 
error in judgment, or, if he is the right 
person, he might leave the company after 
he has been trained.’ He said it was 
necessary to build into the budgeting an 
increasingly large figure of time and 
money for re-education. 

“If you need a work force adaptable 
to change, you have to find people 
willing to keep on being educated,” he 
said. He told delegates that the best 
approach was to broaden the opportunity 
structure so that they would not have to 
worry about motivating those who did 
not want to be motivated. 

Prof. Ginzberg suggested that manage- 
ment should pay 50 per cent of the cost 
of training, if the employee completed 
his course. ‘““You can’t force a person to 
keep alive mentally without having some 
commitment from the individual that he 
is willing to contribute time and money.” 

Once the employee had been re-trained, 
he said, he must be permitted to use the 
education or it would be a waste of time 
and money. Too many people were 
promoted ‘‘out of sentimental reasons,” 
or because they had been around a long 
time. ‘‘Remember that the 45-year-old on 
your staff is probably 20 years behind 
the young scientist just coming into the 
organization.” 

Prof. Ginzberg advised management to 
give their people time and opportunity 
to keep abreast of advances in their 
specialities. He believed that most com- 
panies were overstaffed, and that more 
money should be budgeted for educa- 
tional and professional development. “A 
company that reduces its senior staff must 
relieve those remaining of unimportant 
duties.” They would then be compelled 
“to stretch themselves” to-handle im- 
portant work to their own satisfaction 
and to the benefit of the company. 





Career centre opened by 
Ontario Labour Department 


Women whose careers were temporarily 
suspended by marriage and motherhood 
will have help in returning to the labour 
force through a pilot project instigated 
by the Ontario Department of Labour. 
It is a career consultant centre formed by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department. 

The centre, which opened at Toronto 
in April, was created to help women 
evaluate their educational and vocational 
plans; it is not a job placement service. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended May 20, 1967 








British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

THES LABOURS FORCE Se ee. eee ee 11M 629 2,210 2,824 1,291 759 
IMG i, he occ il eRe | ee Pi eek NRO. Rete 5,349 447 1,547 1,924 903 528 
Women. 3:62. Set Ai eee ee ou REE acres 2 1 i er 2,364 182 663 900 388 231 
14-19 "Vearsis See Ae Se een. 5b. Sener Se ee 788 73 243 250 148 74 
20-24 Vearse s-seb e ere re ee eS eee Eee eee 1,110 108 373 364 173 92 
D5=A4 VEATS care ort keer et a ee | 37/3 236 944 1,246 520 327 
45-64: YOATSE Niro e oes Si ies eR ec) ORR, we PBS) 194 590 877 409 245 
GS year's iand! OVet ey eae. eee, See) ee Pri 18 60 87 41 21 

BMPLOYED..15...2550 eee Ee OU ee le 7,409 584 2,087 2,750 1,265 1283 
LEIS arent sticeines ciao eae oer ee ee oe ee Srics 407 1,450 1,873 882 501 
WORMED. eae tea ree ce ee ee 2,296 UT 637 877 383 pp 
ApTICUIUTG..c-aesaneeee ee eee eee eee 600 28 126 144 D7) D5) 
INonsapriculltane. coi. cccsteeseseecn ccc Ree 6,809 556 1,961 2,606 988 698 
Paid workers\s0 02.0) eee | Cee ee, eee ee 6,297 502 1,791 2,438 933 633 
Meni2 ae Sle ee ee. See eee 4,222 343 1,222 1,623 600 434 
Women hee jauabiicdhc:: RR eee 2,075 159 569 815 333 199 

UNEMPLOYED=. Sues Wy Dee) «See ee 304 45 123 74 26 36 
Moe en ee ey ee er ew 236 40 97 51 21 My 
WOMIeh: +3 e accede ee. Ree eee 68 * 26 DS * 

PERSONS NOM INS LABOUR FORGE. 6,111 677 1,781 2,080 974 599 
Metia4 2 hata oR 2 eka i, ©. ae 1,503 200 421 495 241 146 
Women 22) ees ee ee 0. ee 4,608 477 1,360 1,585 1238 453 


*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended May 20, 1967 








20-64 years 














14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years — = —— ——— and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
PAUNTT) ©) Vis Ronee. , een eccnen ec ore ccstemecccee 13,824 2,289 3,949 1,054 4,021 1,042 1,469 
OP ASES CO UiF ards OVER © Bierce cee cere cabieventecrcattss Wells 788 3,809 915 Ioan 752 O97 
EVO 0 (a); Sta cee eenaek ax: SeoReee Ane er ec ee eer ce 7,409 710 Be O2 845 1,203 730 219 
UU fnayeriaye NOSE bs coceenssecatience ecco asco eopeacgasesc cece erCeAoRS 304 78 107 70 19 22 ts 
INOW UNG eA BO WIRS FOR GER resscdeceeeersres Onli 1,501 140 139 2,799 290 1,242 
PARTICIPATION RATE 
(IVE TSIEN 220). ccpcpecmocn ac ederoceeseeasngeens. coeceee 55.8 34.4 96.5 86.8 30.4 VDRO 15:5 
PRION LM 2 ee ees ae ened eae anion ies an Svs 54.3 See 95.6 82.3 29.6 71.4 14.8 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
CVG 240), recncoccotaocondcSeca nance thea she raosoeGE 3.9 9.9 2.8 Tol 1.6 2.9 Ey 
TEN) it 220 ge Rn cece er ee) oor 4.9 9.0 Ae, 9.9 Dal Sal 4.6 





*Bxcludes immates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. {The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
**Tess than, 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended May 20, 1967 








May April May 
1967 1967 1966 
(in thousands) 

TROVIPVNGL,. TUTTE (O28 DD... ss ccccn aon soscoroer an eeeeensoedsaceucugraaeaneesd Seabnoautacs sheorseaasdaaans sdeeosuEronc ed sunscrecaea: 304 365 247 
On temporary layoff up tO 30\ days vic... .2s:cenbeteeseceeses-nnoneonanrssensncen oteadenBaperecssmenncnscenpiistcnse 19 Bil 12 
Without work and seeking WOFk............--::::csssesesscseneeeseeeeeenaeanincesensenensessenseaesstetesesueeevennsents 285 334 235 

SEEKING: 

TDA eATRN NTN ee ares eeccsnseat tM Lec nah nave sana rer nn ce sigatonas abels dnd stonaeeneicgare nest 268 320 aap 
Te CTS GOVE roc te ene eee css crete mnconneces dees evan stae ss bwesNneconnssiesneunteece renee 19 14 14 
MexR UUTTCNI NE LU te senses heap pea ctasee asd nedesicrcaneasreneneeseiunrsenars 97 93 79 
3) GAAS LANE NS: ancora eceanncnonadooese Sos Oe a Cara te Renae lee Oe or pe cei Gena PeeRDaERoORC ECT PoveEE OO 91 Pil FA 
Bh 2tS TROVE RIA INS. ate cmsocee a0gbnbec = aodees uses eshocheeos aazacbcnckt Neg secooocvone node san Ansoe ta ovosacan  ScAGH os ocr -COUaHA ETC 57 85 47 
Sh Fay PG SEAT a UOC we RSS Rn ert PAN enon sees Pen reheat as ecco ei an 40 35 a2 





Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 








Monthly Totals 














Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- = Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry _ struction Utilities Trade ment) Income ** 
(Millions of dollars) 

1962=— Total ae 559 5,699 1,909 300 ISH) 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963——Total) ee Se 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547, 
1964-=—T otal siisscicncacctscecex: 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965S—Votaleeron nsx 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1966=—Totala ee: TEM 8,090 ASS) 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
I 6G=—NVLAr Ciena ees 60.8 652.0 190.9 26.4 170.6 Sil 326.9 7235) 98.0 2,300.9 
A Dillane ks 58.3 657.4 200.0 25.6 181.8 38.1 333:2 740.5 98.8 2S oeO 

Nia Var een eae 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 8975 337.6 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 

MING HEA eee 63.2 683.7 PNA 3157 220.1 41.2 346.6 770.6 100.8 2,496.3 

UU cece eee tase 59.2 673.0 220.0 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 734.7 100.7 2,482.9 
ASUISUS te eee 62.0 691.4 201.6 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 TSG 101.2 2 ARS 
SHSTOMSSAM OLS Fs coeocecter 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 235.8 41.9 350.3 789.0 102.2 PLHP? 
Octobereee 62.8 703.6 229°2 40.0 241.8 42.6 Spikes) 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 
INGVembere ae 63.3 700.4 PE Tf 39/2 220.6 42.5 365.7 187.9 102.5 2,563.8 
Deceinib ch 63.9 681.1 INSP? 3253 Iie 43.6 370.6 1S 101.7 2,496.1 
1967—January’*.................. 64.5 683.5 224.2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 HOIRO 108.1 2,505.4 
eEDLUAT se eee 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 719953 11322 2,516.0 
Marchi zee. eee 66.0 695.3 219.6 30.0 186.9 43.4 359.9 816.2 Toy 215950) 7 

Seasonally Adjusted 

1962==lotal 559 5,699 1,909 300 1,357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963—Votale SY 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Total.........00000c. 600 6,582 2,129 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965—=Wotalene eee 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1966—Totale ee 3 8,090 2513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
1966—March........000 ee. 60.8 658.8 200.4 B35 204.4 38.5 334.9 ies Sb LY 25379°5 
73N 0) | eee eRe 60.4 663.7 204.2 Sep) 205.1 39.1 337.8 738.7 SP) 2,408.6 

Mia versee ec oe 60.9 664.0 204.0 37.0 203.3 39.6 8382 WSL OT 2,406.0 

JUNC. 2..cccteeee 61.3 668.0 207.9 2952 207.3 40.2 342.3 747.6 100.0 2,425.2 

July ee. See Sy9/3) 677.8 212.8 34.3 205.3 40.7 345.3 TS 9? 100.5 2,448.0 
AMISUS tere ee 61.4 682.0 194.2 BD) 203.0 40.0 346.8 775.6 100.7 2,461.0 
Seplember= seas 62.6 686.5 214.9 34.4 203.4 41.1 349.2 774.1 109.8 2,489.1 
Octobere ee 62.4 693.2 225.3 32.8 208.5 42.1 B5oel 778.4 101.6 PL SING)S) 
INovembere =e 63.3 696.6 2222 3373 209.2 42.5 356.2 Stee 101.6 2,534.0 
Wecembcwe= a 64.8 695.4 222.0 35.8 212.6 44.1 35 9n 796.4 101.9 PEI 8) 
1967—January’™.......0.00....... 64.7 696.3 225.4 38.9 224.9 44.0 361-7 803.6 109.2 2,590.8 
Bebruarys =e 65.5 700.0 22 ie, 38.0 PN} 72 44.4 363.4 806.8 114.6 2,601.0 
March tae ee. 65.8 700.3 231.8 Bded. 218.3 45.1 368.1 820.0 119.9 2,628.3 


Ee ee ee eee eee 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. 
remaining columns of this table, which do not sh 


Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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**Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
ow labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2, and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
January 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,504,541. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in 
the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Industrial Compositet Manufacturing 





Index Numbers Index Numbers 











(1961 =100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
TOKE saa oe ei daStac Spc ee AOE SERER ARE Cou RPh ERE Ee te Re ae 10222) 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
ES GG eerste ne acta RO ook es Dou ted on RG caine nents esse 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
I Gioia eee te ers I oo a ws, Sa utgses cet ass vende 108.2 110.6 86.51 lili 110.9 90.42 
1S Sete ee cae ENO 5 carocge da eat bes ev sass consent 114.3 TGS 91.01 lez 116.2 94.78 
SG Gi ee ee se Pe, HO ce crnnnatece tether eteanenteaae 120.7 123.1 96.30 1235 122.8 100.13 
1 OYSG SBMA 52 sdieo eed ncbee bop ten cohen aneiiacongubiag tote ty -Pepaeeeab bee ponoadeceaaec 114.4 119.9 93-79 i)! 119.9 97.78 
T EPEUBY E821 55 cates Sone sane GAA CBE REO RE SEGRE ER GE IHER SORES Seer ere Pea eas 114.5 OS 95.09 119.9 V8 98.91 
TNURETRO Bi eaccccttatccesses iy cee ORR aR econ Meee ae Sra ee ec 115.0 121.6 95.12 120.6 PANES) 99.44 
PTE MR emcee laces ed ate Me ess Soacn oP moa Mia castes cntny® 116.7 122.6 95.90 121.0 122%5 99.90 
1M le SiO ES A Ea Sc ee ee ee ee 120.3 12a 599 123.6 12253 99.70 
SHCUVETS—. ct poser a bcadaan cr ERCP oe cr cuban ian ceca eens 124.4 12287 95.96 126.6 2 Wei 99.22 
SLND og erin ea RE ac ae Pee eae 123.9 123.6 96.67 124.0 121.7 99.24 
PAG net eM eno trees Mca aan KG eR cae Saar s na WAST 120.8 94.52 WAS} 12207 100.05 
Se PRE CI) OG I cas suds dase set Meo tats 2a sso sack eeoree ines feneneesi ae 124.7 125.7 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
OCOD cree er aac ee ra ae te eeea cess rane ene eenee Rano endensesees 124.2 Peal 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
INIOM GLa Der ee tater oa see oro eee iece tees deren aber 123.8 126.3 98.81 125.1 126.3 103.03 
TRYESESTM BIS yea har ence enn soho ciece eat ae eeepc cincouneaae eeEeRt ero: 120.3 1227 Wey o7/ 121.6 1222 99.68 
(WSL ADEPT nh ec SI eo 119.3 127.1 99.46 122.1 126.3 102.96 





*Revised. {Preliminary. 
{tIncludes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 


business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Employment Index 


Ayerage Weekly 














Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Areas 1967 1966 1966 1967 1966 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
Atlantic’ Regi ones i es. See ae Ae eee 111.7 114.2 108.6 83.45 79.84 77.99 
Newfoundlandie ee ere ire ee eee 115.1 117.9 110.6 88.27 84.98 81.28 
Primes Eicher els ei cl pace eset ee ee erect ee ere 111.0 120.2 102.3 68.50 66.14 65.24 
INO Va SCO CASS esx eeen ene a nee nn one eee a es oe 109.8 112.0 107.9 80.98 Tl 2 76.31 
INewi Bruns wickee ote ee ee 111.9 113.9 108.9 84.59 80.30 78.99 
QUG DECI a ee res ee ee arto a) 116.6 117.6 DET 97.99 94.76 91.62 
Ontario fee ee see ee ee ee 123.1 124.0 GALS 101.97 98.85 96.90 
PAIS RESTON Ae ee eee sree eee ee ee Set 116.6 109.4 93.66 SOS) 87.71 
140 Tah 9) of PRee eee SR oe re ee Seog BAB BEES ho 110.8 WA 105.8 87.63 85.00 82.26 
Saskatche wane eccs | Sasigs. ccvcves eee eee Vee nr ny ee 111.2 114.2 108.3 92.35 89.69 86.06 
UID GT Case eee eae rca We pn tea ce ce ee 120.3 eS 112.9 98.94 94.62 CDI? 
Britishys Golub tiers sere eee eee 122.9 1227, 118.7 OZ 105.41 105.18 
GANA DAs essere cncts eS ce 119.3 120.3 114.4 99.46 95.97 93.79 
URBAN AREAS 
St JOS as cacclertsgt a cacc cece ike meee ee a 130.3 132.0 126.4 Hiesil 72.61 TESS: 
Halitax were neste ac nese eee ee eee et ere ee 111.8 i3)33 114.0 81.65 79.24 78.55 
DS CLIT Series I a0 pee nt Cad pe oe cree eed 97.4 100.8 94.4 93.92 94.53 87.60 
MIO TICE ONS ere ae ete se Nae ee ee Sonn a es ORS 119.5 106.9 WMS fSaD, 72.39 
Sain teJOLIM see ee ke ee kee ne rr 112.8 111.9 113.9 81.82 79.04 76.94 
CHICO Sere ere ee ee eR ce Se 106.5 108.7 102.3 120.81 118.05 109.74 
Montrealers. caster ree reo cds eee te eee 120.4 120.7 115.4 99.33 95.11 93.11 
QUES Pe Bier er ener ap ier, oC, ieee eye a sie een 112.8 113.8 112.4 83.99 80.85 80.53 
Shawithi@an ee < cetee acces tesco eee eed ae 103.6 104.6 106.6 103.47 100.20 98.83 
SHEL DEOOKC eee te hac ee eee re Cane oe 119.9 W383 118.8 84.39 79.74 79.49 
AT OIS=RAVICHES Sere hen see ee ee 114.0 113.9 110.6 91.75 90.39 86.01 
Ottawa- EIU oe erakh tte cere ee eee eee See ned i Sez 119.2 OM 92.90 90.83 86.88 
Belleville se arcet tear cel a ees ene EL Oe eee 114.5 116.4 108.5 88.03 83.09 83.58 
BEAD LOM enc. h oe React at 241.6 244.8 212.8 100.48 98.31 93.29 
Brantford.2if0k fo es a ee, ee 135.8 138.1 127.4 96.05 91.22 90.91 
Bort Walliam=PontyA huh ee ee eee 124.0 127.9 St 98.76 95.78 94.38 
Guelphicca BRR cen: ee ee ee 13587 135.9 126.1 91.65 88.23 86.79 
Plamilt Oni Ree ee ee ee 222 122.9 119.5 105.78 102.70 100.81 
IK OSTON 1.3 SE oes ee ee 12381 DAT 122.6 95.94 101.10 93.08 
Katchener.j:.. SEG cc ttcs ee 142.5 142.9 134.8 90.29 83.13 86.32 
London 6.2.25 ee ee 12253 eH 120.1 93.71 88.83 88.54 
Niagatia Falls nica rte Me reer ee nae 103.2 103.9 101.7 101.00 99.45 96.99 
Oshawa sisiiaaeaeh ded. Pe oe eee 139.5 141.6 Sey 89.94 95.75 114.65 
Peterborough 2. se kc.cccnc eee ee ee 13281 132.3 125.8 104.93 104.29 101.47 
SAND Aces .5.cvathe Re wos. ot ee 126.8 129.0 142 131.04 126.54 120.45 
Sault«Ste..Martiowe.....Mi.4 eee eee 110.9 111.3 S20 104.75 94.24 MIZE 
SuaDULY. 204: hire cca tee eee 104.7 103.9 101.7 120.40 129.18 105.66 
StCatharimess Aisi... 4 see ee WBS) 138.8 136.0 109.27 96.47 109.80 
Timmins 28. S248 e saci ee Be ee eee 90.4 88.1 94.2 104.21 93.34 89.34 
‘ORONO Ae tei ho RO CEE es 124.0 124.8 LES 103.69 100.63 96.69 
W ellen dc eth eters Sus cha 1370 111.0 109.5 119.02 107.02 110.33 
WU SOF w.i:.a8 settee ccna Aah ae, con, ee, 146.3 148.9 142.6 109.43 112.60 108.99 
WADE So... eee 5, el 115.4 117.0 109.4 82.39 79.69 18.29 
TREO ecsavnenn Rt PRMaSe clade ants RRM cs Oooo 112.8 We iS} 89.39 86.68 84.84 
Saskatoon: sees Sec Oe ee ee ee 126.1 129.4 116.3 82.87 82.33 VSS 
Calpary 520505 ci ieee Pe es ERO, 2 pein a ee 127.6 129.8 116.9 96.81 93.15 91.18 
| Ze abinYeve| oy n mene 42... Ween ot Reet Ne amen eS. WANS. 7) 27/8} 118.5 91.17 87.25 85.82 
VANCOUVER 2) os cee ee: See re 122.9 123.6 119.8 107.33 103.42 101.80 
VAICUOL aise oe ane Been Seb oie ante, occ eee 123.0 128.0 116.7 95.79 90.64 90.12 
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*Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 








Transport- 
ation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
Quarries nication Insurance (Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries 











(in thousands) 


CANADA 
aniten LOGS fee eet cierto ences de 69.2 114.8 1,602.5 809.0 793.5 324.5 627.9 915.3 247.8 535.9 4,437.9 
1D Yoreny WAST ST eee se 70.8 113.7 1,596.4 803.6 792.8 324.2 638.4 955.1 246.6 536.1 4,481.4 
Afsia\s) BRST espe meee cee Seem 64.1 114.9 1,552.3 788.9 763.5 309.8 599.4 874.8 239.1 496.4 4,250.6 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
lene Aa eee ee eee Sh 5.6 10.5 8.8 ilo 8.3 13.8 15.4 1.6 6.3 64.7 
Decree) 966 eee cee ee: 3.3 5.6 NOS, 8.9 1.8 8.7 14.4 16.0 1.6 6.4 66.8 
Vail 96 Osment tn tec 3.1 6.0 10.5 8.4 Do} 7.8 13.6 14.9 15 Sal 62.7 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
WIE URC 5 ern eer Ee — 0.1 1.9 1.5 0.4 122 2.8 Br) 0.6 iS 11.6 
TJ ECMBIO GO ees, ea ne cr ert acess 0.1 0.1 2.0 1h) 0.4 1.4 3.1 Bei 0.6 eS 12.4 
UReWais SES c(oe eae ee — — 1.8 1.4 0.4 2 BRS) 3.4 0.6 1.4 10.7 
Nova SCOTIA 
Afstins BST ep Spee eee 1.8 7.3 30.3 16.0 14.3 11.4 2307) ile 5.9 5 119.1 
Decal 9 OG etac- aes: seers 1.9 deo 30.9 16.3 14.6 is} 232) 28.7 5.9 Ag Tee 
arian | 9 OO Ree ee Bec cececctes ses 1.9 7.6 30.5 15.4 VS. 9.6 24.1 26.4 Sh 10.6 116.3 


New BRUNSWICK 


Apeiok” TCLS E Rc ee eee eee ee ee 5.8 DY 24.1 115A 9.0 9.6 Deo 22.4 4.1 9.4 100.9 

Decrml9 GGiee a eee eee Wel ED Daw 15.1 8.6 9.7 DDS 24.0 4.1 9.4 103.5 

ela WI Seeee se ere cere arene 5.6 23 22.4 14.0 8.5 9.7 DSi 21.8 4.1 8.2 97.8 
QUEBEC 

Ana” AYO Psa cee ccceas seem DSS 24.9 499.6 306.5 193.1 84.8 165.6 234.6 70.9 143.4 1,249.3 

WD eCaml 9 6 Geert, eet tess. nesses 26.4 25.0 495.0 302.8 192 84.7 ALS 243.0 70.8 144.6 1,260.9 

Natal 9G6Gr a errr egress 18.7 24.9 485.3 302.3 183.0 90.9 154.2 22550 68.5 134.9 1,201.2 
ONTARIO 

eWay’ MISTY) SP ae sonsdtbcee hace canecee Seer nree 13.0 32.9 806.7 352.8 454.0 12259 205.6 361.1 107.2 211.0 1,860.4 

TD eCHMIO OG cae see fe. deskiocsaos 12.9 Ba) 803.8 350.6 453.2 126.0 208.6 376.5 106.4 209;9" 8769 

Vat S ee 966 rece Sere cats caniand 12.9 33.4 Tilses BaP 435.6 112.8 195.0 344.5 103.5 SYS ULES 
MANITOBA 

EV cir 9 6 Tal eee eee. banc sector on oneness 1.1 5.6 45.7 26.8 18.9 12.4 45.0 51.6 eT 26.8 199.9 

dB Yerey, onl BCC estar Cae Baceee noo Gore ib8) a4 45.6 26.8 Seyi ID 45.1 54.0 AT 26.9 202.0 

ate OO Olea ee meet ie, eer ge 3} 5.4 44.4 26.8 ied 10.5 44.3 48.0 11.6 De 190.7 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Nl erin saul Oise. Ree eo 0.4 Seo, 14.2 9.2 5.0 Uae Dal Se 7.8 16.7 116.3 

ID CCamNLD GG. ee eee 0.3 Sal 14.0 92 4.8 EW 259 BM) ed 16.8 119.4 

dual, MXC seca coer dascscece eeeceeeeree 0.4 Se 14.1 ORL 4,9 10.6 24.9 34.9 Mca) Shs) 112.6 
ALBERTA 

Janae 9 Oil Se ee er eee ee 1.9 20.1 Sill PLS Ps 252 DLS} )5) 47.5 PRS) 15.0 44.3 282.3 

IDYSE:, ASO Sane deco nocee eos ecere 1.9 19.4 52.0 25.9 26.1 DOES 48.1 76.3 15.0 43.4 285.6 

Fa TEER 6 O netted cient tah an see 2.0 19.7 47.5 DSN 22.4 29 46.2 68.9 13.8 38.6 262.6 
IB RUDISED CO UM BIAS perce sys eee cnetenceensase 

Ale ala “IRS hs, pans are eee eee 16.5 9.1 118.4 46.5 71.9 32.4 74.6 O12 22.9 64.1 429.2 

NCC pl 9 OGRE cess see ce sss ssacecsentsces 15.0 9.1 IES 7f 46.5 2.3 28.8 74.8 94.7 DLA 64.7 428.6 

ates |S 6 Oxeeee eestere sc teiceaahs 18.2 8.6 117s 43.6 UE 30.5 69.9 88.0 Doi) Sore 413.3 
eee eee 

* Revised. +Preliminary. {Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 
personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 

Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
(Mere iY Sas See ee ee 2 ee eee Ee eee 















































Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 

Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Industries 1967 1966 1966 1967 1966 1966 

ee we ee ee eee ee ee eee 

(1961=100) $ $ $ 
MINING) INCLUDING s MUITWIGUING? ee 106.1 105.1 106.0 126.42 124.94 118.18 
IMG tals cect ea re nc eet ees san Sect React resets aes 101.9 101.5 104.0 126.70 12795 1ISal 
IN Sha tsy oll sb (=) (lee meet ele es Repee re eee ss ane cece Rea 103.1 102.3 100.3 128.73 128.71 121.17 
INon-=metalsuexcepttitelsi-:...ce-s tc cc.-- beer eee 105.7 105.3 99.2 117.90 ieee 110.40 
@uanriestamd Sandypits eee cere cere teen eaters 96.9 103.3 98.0 101.71 94.64 94.93 
Services mcidental to mining .......-:---csecc-c-ecece-c-e----e-- 146.6 137.0 145.6 136.46 126.01 138.31 
15 DANN OO SoA OF OE BU Dk © se ate a rep eacede or eaecobeeeeute 1221 121.6 119.1 102.96 99.68 97.78 
WwrablercOOdS a ere siecse ee eee eeeee 134.6 134.3 Shiai 109.54 TOSS 105.35 
INON=duUrAble SOOUSs ene cetece erenes ecto eee cee ee 112.0 ikl 3} 109.6 96.61 94.36 90.52 
OOC aATGNDEVELACeS ane tanec ereerete reee eee 101.8 102.6 99.3 92.34 90.76 86.81 
THO OCS eectoto ieee ee ee re ee eee 101.4 101.7 99.2 89.32 87.76 84.12 
BEVEL AU CS Grete each cee acta es pC eee 104.4 108.1 99.4 110.64 108.31 103.82 
MoObACCONDLOCessIN® and! products: ees eee 118.6 110.3 ee 97.56 95.98 90.28 
Ia DDerADLOGUCtS eee ences cote cree eee 123.5 120 120.7 105.13 100.10 102.01 
Ikeatherproductss i. eis shee eee 100.5 98.1 103.1 69.68 (SBS 65.63 
Textilesproductsh cect <ccse-seeee ee ieee 119.7 118.7 120.7 85.14 82.88 7951 
IRGInt RIT ITM Se aetna eer ee ee eee 12 110.2 ileal 65.26 60.08 61.42 
Gl othin gr creche creases eae eee ee eee 113.9 109.9 INSET 63.01 Sif 59.43 
WO OGEDEOCUGIS ee merece tern eter eee A eee ee eee 106.0 105.1 PAT 92.19 87.72 85.95 
uni fure and aixtUneS eames nese eee eens 131.0 130.4 128.5 85.87 79.32 78.24 
Rapesan deal ltedeimatisthl esters scenes eens 116.6 118.4 111.4 122.26 121.38 114.37 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111.4 et 108.1 110.25 108.21 103.68 
Prima GyeTe tell elia CUS LT CS ieee ete ere mene ae ee 123.0 122.0 WA Nees 124.40 121.14 IMAUI/gS55) 
MetalifalonicatinommdUStutessesss- ecto 133.9 13.5 Siew 108.22 100.86 101.99 
MachinenynexceptrecleciniCale memes eee reer 151.6 NSS0)-7/ 143.6 119.40 (etd 112:19 
MLANS POLL AtlON ec UMP IME it eeeerne mess irate renee naan 153.6 154.3 149.4 112.81 111.60 116.07 
Blecthicaliproducts 2 secs. ccees eee se eee eee 148.0 147.9 Usk Al 105.59 100.73 102.12 
Non-metallic mimeral products:.............-.-2.----- LS 1191 120.0 108.18 105.94 102.46 
Petroleumeand coals productsn: eee earn 99.0 98.4 94.0 150.07 1S0is7 145.15 
@hemicalsrand chemicalapre ducts ess: seeee ee IAN op 7 116.0 113.3 118.62 117.42 110.96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... lee 129.1 12259 90.98 87.50 85.31 
CONST RUGTION.-=: 2 ea ee 118.1 1522 (ills 109.19 109.45 113.38 
Building te... OOS... Pee. a eee ee 124.8 122.4 116.3 122.88 106.98 110.68 
| BA OKEARO LSC) 1.3 ane ae eR IS in Pa eek EE ED a ae 105.2 101.1 100.9 136.48 114.37 120.63 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 

OTHERSUTTLIGIBS 222 eee eee eee 105.5 107.3 100.6 109.67 107.32 102.21 
siransportation: >a 7..c0.6 ee 2 ee ee 101.6 103.6 95.5 109.86 106.82 101.05 
Stora Bet .22 2490s ee cee a eee 108.7 iii 103.3 94.46 96.78 86.70 
COMMUNICATION ae.e cc ecer ae ee eee 116.5 HIG 112.8 102.45 HOMSS Oe) 
TREAD Bice th oes ree ee 123.6 130.7 1637 78.32 76.86 ol 
Wiholesalettradei 802 ..c.0. eee ee 118.4 119.0 112.9 97.96 96.76 93.64 
Retail tradeic. cco heer. ca ec 126.5 13753 118.8 68.00 67.16 65.29 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE........ 1222) 121.9 118.2 95.36 94.67 90.76 
MAN CIAL IS tit ON Gases see ce nee esr eee eee 125.9 12557 122.4 93031 92.54 88.64 
Insurance and realsestatccs = see. eee et 116.6 112.4 98.46 97.89 94.00 
SERWIGCES, scence: Selec te Ate A ee ee 140.0 139.4 QUT 72.98 71.91 68.14 
Recreatlonaliseh viCess-.. een ee 120.3 116.2 109.9 60.88 60.93 58.26 
IBUSIMESSESCE VICES se oe ee eee 162.2 O22 144.3 113.14 110.20 105.67 
IRETSONAlISEhVICES rece cca eae eee ae 129.0 12977 1203 54.26 54.03 See 
MISCOMANEOLSISCIVICCS nantes eee ae aeennnn nee 160.5 156.8 143.0 76.98 75.76 D222; 
Service to buildings and dwellings....00.........ce cece 197.7 £933) 181.3 S25 $1.29 49.23 
INDUSTERIA is €OMPOSIEB i txaeseee cee ee 119.3 120.3 114.4 99.46 95.97 O39 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 
































Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan, Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Industry 1967 1966 1966 1967 1966 1966 1967 1966 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.4 42.0 42.9 216 ONS DES 116.88 115.45 109.48 
Ne tall Spats attercsse nee ose cos cag sc he AE ats ce 41.7 42.3 42.0 2.88 2.89 2.61 119.97 e228 109.46 
IVI eTal UC) Suet etree ee rat scromre eee esa.cee 44.0 44.7 43.4 2.28 PapN| PIE 100.10 101.21 96.97 
INOn=metalSmexcCeDtiticl Sets. seen res 42.2 40.4 41.9 2.60 Desi 2.43 109.49 101.34 101.84 
MUanriesrandisanGy Oltsmesmcrsceste cree 44.1 41.1 42.9 Dh 2.16 2.03 97.56 88.76 87.21 
Services incidental to mining..................0..... 44.0 39.0 48.2 3.04 3.06 2.87 133.66 119.01 138.32 
INICAGIN TeV ae OUTING eee ce eee ee 40.1 38.5 40.9 2739) 273i 2.19 93.08 89.24 89.65 
Dura blere OOdS ecwreet neers. fsck ose eset 40.2 38.7 41.4 2.50 2.47 Desi) 100.27 95.46 98.37 
INormeve ebro KE) fOYOXOS 5c cocnneossacacecese ioscencenectiass: 39.9 38.4 40.4 Des Pa) 2.00 85.66 82.76 80.68 
TEtoyoyal Qin! LOSS AMEE oc nseneegncg lace ne sonocnayenonase 39.8 38.9 40.4 ZO 2.07 1.94 82.38 80.60 78.29 
OOS eter en eens hose ccs 39.6 38.7 40.3 2.01 2.01 1.88 79.65 77.80 75.85 
IBCVETAS CS a eee ee eee ante 41.0 40.8 40.7 252 2.47 DBT 103.15 100.84 96.61 
Tobacco processing and products................ 39.2 Sn 7/ 38.7 2.26 2.34 Dale 88.57 85.98 82.06 
Rubbers procuctsiee. = setae eos. t eee a 41.5 38.1 42.8 2.36 2337) 226 97.96 90.28 96.48 
WeatNnerspro ducts sees eee ee. .cae eens. .ers 39.9 35.8 40.2 1.61 1.60 1150) 64.05 D2 60.38 
MERITS DOC UCtS ence ste eertt ccceuceneenee 41.5 39.9 42.1 1.80 1.81 1.68 74.96 TADS 70.88 
IMiscellameousaiexdll CS terest te cereer- oe 39.6 36.8 39.8 1.67 1.65 ion 66.25 60.85 60.11 
(Kanitctin onminlls oo ae eee eee re. were ec 40.4 36.5 41.2 1.43 1.42 133 SHsVs) 51.90 54.81 
Gl Otiiin oe ea te ne nne, etek ee cee tay teres, 36.8 BoE 37.4 55) Ley? 1.45 Sill 50.57 54.17 
Wioodsprocicis issu - ests at. ce. ah eee 40.1 38.0 40.8 2.19 AAV 2.03 87.67 82.48 83.09 
TERONCAMUI MUN RS. AuaNal THEIRS Ss org: gconcosver oon eccomn 41.2 39.5 42.2 1.85 1.82 eae 76.08 71.84 72.60 
Paper and allicd Wid ustries. ged. ca. 4-eocsncx-ace 41.3 41.4 41.7 ef Tl DS 2.56 114.35 113.63 106.86 
(Evtliey fanval [PAY BVESP ARVIN, ace. coscoaspeescucnnccec 41.6 42.4 42.0 3.04 3.00 2.80 126.50 UDG Aalys 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 38.4 Biel 38.4 Poff DTS 2.65 107.30 103.64 101.66 
Ramanyame ra lena disthlesesc teeter ere: 40.4 39.5 Alt 2.88 2.88 DesTh0) 116.16 mise70 111.01 
Tiron. gavel Sell WAU Se co ccaspecoseancen cenacbosecte 39.0 BieS 40.5 3.02 3.00 2.87 117.74 111.95 116.25 
Metal fabricating industries.......................... “lit al 38.3 41.7 2.46 2.40 2.30 101.06 92.00 95.96 
iIMachineryarexcept electnical a .---c:sce----- 41.7 39.7 42.3 2.64 Desyil 2.49 110.16 101.80 105.51 
BIGAnS Monat Onmcc|llMiNeM teense -sesseee re: BYE Silell 41.2 2.70 2.67 2.65 101.84 100.89 109.14 
JNTIRETREWIY FEVNG) {BREWS oo: ostaceconnce cans anencooneisbenci: 42.8 39.2 41.7 Doll 2.61 2.56 115.96 102.19 106.91 
INIOUWOIE AHCI ES ceo ssc sen secon easanedostocuangon: 35.0 37.4 41.6 DHT Deli 2.74 96.89 103.55 114.12 
FNS Seri 6) i ieeneen arene eta ee SHS: 38.3 41.5 3239 2.97 2.89 93.92 113.72 120.04 
Panisnall deacCCeSSOLleSae. eens 38.0 36.7 41.8 2.66 2.61 Poy 100.84 95.80 WIEN FAO, 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 39.8 34.7 39.2 Desyl 2.56 Deo, 102.22 88.88 98.68 
Tec iricale PEO CUCtS mses eee cere ate reese ectere y= 40.7 38.1 41.1 Dpail 2.23 2.18 92.26 85.04 89.48 
Communications equipment.................. 41.1 Sigh 40.1 220 Dali 2.06 90.48 80.27 82.51 
Non-metallic mineral products.......0...0.0....... 41.7 41.2 42.4 2.40 2.38 226 100.17 98.10 95.78 
Petroleum! and coal products..........2....-..---- 41.6 42.1 ADS 3.26 3.26 Syl) 135.69 137.06 131.49 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.8 40.7 41.1 Dee DS Pa a)5) 102.86 102.10 96.40 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.7 38.9 40.9 1790 1.88 the fee} THLE 2296 122 
(EOIN STIRS TO Naar soca open cet reece tre cssveecaeets 40.9 35.0 40.1 3.05 DOS 2.74 124.93 103.13 109.83 
1S tl Clit oMnneene erere ee eee etek cect sharicets 39.5 33.8 38.4 3.06 3.00 2.69 AOS 101.30 106.97 
GeneralicomtractOns 2... -ere este: 39.6 33.4 38.7 2.94 2.90 Dsl 116.60 96.77 104.26 
Special trade contractors....i.0at.c....ten 39.5 34.0 38.0 B55 3.09 2.88 124.24 105.26 109.47 
FENN STM GCE perenne tem mene eee eone eee nas awe onccdlen 44.2 Sy) 44,3 3.05 2.84 2.64 134.72 107.57 116.84 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 43.1 Slot 43.8 2.38 Deu Delis 102.40 87.15 95.62 
(@yilaveve Cialeaualere imal ey ereesseoe-e ono sceeoeeencae 44.8 38.3 44.7 3.40 3.18 3.04 152.14 120.85 132.59 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Witetertay te ands foe me eae nc screener eaters 42.1 44.7 42.5 BAS) 2.76 DSi 117.41 1DSR62 109.26 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 40.9 40.5 41.1 2.18 PAM) Or 89.41 86.09 80.89 
Laundries, cleaners and! pressesis:..........-.....- 38.0 37.9 38.7 137 SS) 1.26 51.88 $1.10 48.82 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 34.2 34.3 35.4 1°35 1.35 2 46.30 46.28 44.84 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 
(1961=100) 
Hours Average Average —— 
Worked Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period in a Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average: 
5 AST a aes LS re Cd Seamer Rae Ls per er oO rt err 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
SST Fe Fp per RS rh i RR a ote or Oh a ee 40.8 IL-8) 79.51 106.8 103.7 
1D Gee ee ue eas RNR eo bs Sema Mg REO eee cee 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
LOGS | ek te Se ee es ee eer ee ee 41.0 Dei? 86.89 116.7 108.0 
1966} desiccant Ascs (fae ee 40.8 225) 91.65 122.4 110.2 
Last Pay Period in 
HUES 16) FE i ane eh i a OP nisin 40.9 2.19 89.65 120.4 109.5 
f Bye oy VEEN aN) coos Snr oO en a eee PE a Sn a 41.2 2.20 90.76 12159 110.6 
IY Ngo) nso er ee Re Rk cr Pepe ey PRR PERT 8 5 SP 41.2 Qe, 91.24 122.6 110.6 
PANS 6) ph 28 ee RR i Sa A UR oes RE 41.0 Dp ST 1232 111.0 
ANE fl ene ee 2) eS, Po See 40.9 2123 91.37 12257 110.3 
TD oe Rope a a A OR IE fr me eee 40.7 PY p23) 90.82 122.0 109.2 
RUULL Yi sectetece). 5S core rt ssts 6 ce aoe escent okt noe ee 40.6 D3 90.46 WPM bes) 108.3 
TaN 40 Ce crt er eR EErERE cc GP yee REE ae ai Poke mapa ia 7 as SARE 41.1 2.24 OIE95 UPS) 110.0 
SeDtembere we scccre sete cece sore cee red 41.2 Deghll 93.65 125.8 eS 
OCLO DEL ar sore er i ae Re ee ee oe 41.2 2.29 94.49 127.0 112.7 
ING Veit Deri Se ees ee ede cos Suse oe 41.0 230 94.43 126.8 112.3 
ecm berse srr ees eh aoe, sade oe cee ee 38.5 Dessih 89.24 119.9 106.1 
TATU AY Taree oes te Rete ne, ee omaha ce a a2 ae 40.1 232 93.08 125.0 110.6 





*Revised. {Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1967 1966 1966 1967 1966 1966 
$ $ $ 
Newroundland #7 ee eee 39.2 35.9 42.0 2.16 Deis 1.85 
INOVa ScOtlaanc.ceea eee Be ee 39.7 37.8 40.5 1.91 1.93 1.86 
New: Brunswickt sa ee ee Le ee 41.8 40.4 42.2 1.97 1.99 1.88 
Quebe ac. 2e Be ee EES ce ee 41.3 39.2 41.8 2.09 2.08 1.95 
Ontario Sah Pec ec ee es eee 39.7 38.5 40.9 2.43 2.42 Deon: 
Manitobant 25 eee eee eae | ee 39.2 Syed 40.0 2.05 2.04 1.87 
Saskatchewanta seats eee ae ee ee 39.2 38.9 38.9 IES 2.39 PAN 
Alberta and Northwest Territories ...................... 39.6 38.7 39.2 2.36 2.36 2.19 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory .............. SiN 36.5 38.4 2.91 2.90 GA 


sn Fe i es ee eee 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a 
number of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered 
the significance of D Table statistics about employment place- 
ments and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the service of 
Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 
they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 





Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the 
UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
For further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 404, June issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, March 1967 








Weeks Amount of 
End of Total Employed Claimants Prevae — ges t 

1967—February............ 4,708,000 4,156,200 551,800 INewloundlaidie nei a ees 139,642 3,666,908 
VanUAanveceenee- 4,684,000 4,152,100 531,900 Ernce Edward Islanden 2. s...sseeseeeeee 27,586 667,822 
INOVARSCOLidueer creer ena cee 134,338 3,310,837 
1966—Decembet.......... 4 633,000 4,209,600 423,400 New Brunswick .cccccssccsessesesesssssesseeseeesee 125,590 3,119,940 
Novembet.......... 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 Oucbecws eee ete tek td eee 607,177 16,004,150 
Octobet...........-s 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,300 Ontario ene are ey, cee 582,392 14,952,995 
September.......... 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 INTaICG Ado oe seen koe een Se en 77,364 1,978,857 
PUG US teserscee see 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 Saskatchewan woe tt ce 64,981 1,665,720 
Jl) ee oe 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 AI Der tans oon eee Mion coco Me cen 76,477 1,977,043 
hie eee 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 BritisheGolumbiaweee eee 223,432 5,822,453 
Maye 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 Total, Canada, March 1967............ 2,058,979 53,166,725 
J NOY ET rece EASE 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 Total, Canada, February 1967........ 1,681,483 43,530,943 
Matches 4,498,000 4,000,000 498,000 Total, Canada, March 1966............ 1,847,439 46,156,729 

Re Ontlanyeee es: 4,506,000 3,975,500 530,500 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, March 1967 





Claims Filed at Local Offices 





Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 




















Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 

Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit to Benefit Pending 

TINGS ina oneTN CTPA EL 56-25 soon csenennongoneoeeaenaoecennee 6,778 5,627 isles 6,219 5,390 829 2,526 
Riinceedwardeislandeee eee 1,060 811 249 1,162 1,011 151 307 
ING VANSCOUMAN ee etn coe ee 8,017 6,435 1,582 AMI 5,991 1,140 3,166 
INGE TYAS DUELS, peer enconsacensneconbeneornberceas 8,682 7,243 1,439 8,729 USS 1 204 2,846 
(CHUL Se), Sac seer eee 62,061 46,704 (5.S15)0/ 61,658 SMO71 10,587 225i 
(ORME LO seer ee ee ee ee Gira? 41,147 20,365 62,889 51,846 11,043 17,645 
Vieni to Wa eererece- cscs cee tose crease: Peete 5,554 4,690 864 SNe 4,474 1,098 1,455 
SASICAICIC Walls seein ee coat oser eters 4,110 3,514 596 4,000 33233 7167 1,360 
PN er taeeee tee ee eee ices socec Scie 6,882 5,516 1,366 6,688 5,059 1,629 2,301 
TSYEHESTIN CC COIRDTT ONL DLE) sprees esecnnenop een opasoance 17,705 12,736 4,969 17,892 13,931 3,961 5,889 
Total, Canada, March 1967... 182,361 134,423 47,938 181,940 149,531 32,409 60,052 
Total, Canada, February 1967.... 169,709 128,472 41,237 183,667 147,555 cio 59,631 
Total, Canada, March 1966... 159,025 121,416 37,609 164,548 130,365 34,183 48,303 


Teen e eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 40,305. {In addition, 42,418 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 4,062 were special requests 
not granted and 1,627 were appeals by claimants. There were 8,875 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at March 31, 1967 



















































































Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20-per-cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or February March 
Province and Sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1967 1966 
CANTATA ee er raed eh a eee ee 543,770 167,409 200,090 147,685 28,586 551,837 498,013 
Male spree Serre tt eres 403,820 129,682 150,732 108,607 14,799 411,248 377,441 
Remales-see eee ee 139,950 SWE 49,358 39,078 13,787 146,589 120,572 
INEWEOUNDICAIND::c-c1e1csee sso ceereere ees 32,992 TEST ele? 12,293 1,065 34,039 31,283 
Malem peta ee ee. 2 ck eee 30,161 6,978 11,074 e305 804 31,094 29,095 
Bemaleneets shiva oe 2,831 539 1,043 988 261 2,945 2,188 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. ...0.0.......00000008 6,181 980 2,361 2,691 149 6,625 6,364 
INIA G er en et ee 5,008 843 1,934 2,181 50 5,263 5,202 
Remalemer er a ee iLsil78} 137 427 510 99 1,362 1,162 
ING VASES COLIAL. ceteree ed ete tes ack oes 34,409 7,464 14,513 10,775 1,657 34,884 32,900 
Mia eae ca Se ee tot a te 28,582 6,190 12,304 9,028 1,060 28,894 27,507 
Pemaleme st wesceetoreted neon Swear Lye! 2,209 Ag 597 5,990 5,393 
INEW? BRUNSWICKinee ses 34,172 UMS 13,635 il y/35) 1,645 33,697 33,448 
MES oat eee re) 289 a ree 27,886 6,287 11,457 9,169 973 26,682 27,624 
emale sree. cree cn eae 6,286 870 OV 2,566 672 7,015 5,824 
QUEBEC Rr ee eee 172,386 Gl 27 62,368 40,117 8,684 165,435 162,185 
Males Dy eee eh eee en Ren 136,353 50,985 51,179 30,153 4,036 128,830 132,100 
Remalese ac .aci ee 36,033 10,232 11,189 9,964 4,648 36,605 30,085 
ONTARTO £ oe tee ee 152,613 50,322 55,979 36,902 9,410 160,101 129,320 
Male sicasttanesc eee 96,901 33,681 36,103 22,412 4,705 104,999 82,666 
Female... 8404.2) Se Se yal 16,641 19,876 14,490 4,705 So nO2 46,654 
IVWLAINTTOBAG: cage eee a eee 18,568 5,706 6,964 5,144 754 18,666 20,323 
Male -=..8:..55. eee. Oe 13,606 4,327 4,877 3,992 410 13,940 15,299 
Bemalet 2 eee eee ee 4,962 1,379 2,087 Lily? 344 4,726 5,024 
SASKATCHEWAN. costancscccstsestem eee: eee 15,477 3,169 SITS) 5,809 724 16,554 15,507 
Malé: 2... SREP ee 11,999 2,481 4,350 4,832 336 12,719 11,646 
REM Ale aed ae ee 3,478 688 1,425 977 388 3,835 3,861 
(AU UBERIVA 03.070 eek. fect See 20,761 6,489 7,228 5,982 1,062 21,789 19,190 
Males soe Jee 15,379 4,974 5,284 4,634 487 16,034 eee! 
Reimale eres oe eee SI 82 LSS 1,944 1,348 Sys) S75 5,676 
BRITISH COLUMBIAM Le ee 56,211 17,388 19,150 16,237 3,436 60,047 47,493 
Maller sacri eerste 37,945 12,936 12,170 10,901 1,938 42,793 32,788 
Hein Gx eee ees ei oadi ret i 18,266 4,452 6,980 5,336 1,498 17,254 14,705 


a a a a a eae 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 


Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 














Health and Recreation Tobacco 

Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

(1949 = 100) 

LEX SAC Ae eee 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
WD GG aS VC aT eee ee tees acc vccces se 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
TESS EEA ra Bs een es es ee ie mee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
OSS REI a oe oseecnee eee eee 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 UBS) 154.3 apes} 
(50 ini ee ee 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 asi al 
UDC SIN EN ee acco ere pean eee 143.4 143.8 144.2 125.0 Silat 180.7 159.2 125.1 
AUT OLEe fs 2 = Be ae, ee ee ee 143.8 144.2 144.4 12523 1512 Lee? 159.3 Laut 
AY Ul] Wemeene tect sone) een tiaasn ess 144.3 146.0 144.8 NDS) 151.2 181.0 159.3 vera 
J NGUK CADSR Peeeee eee lia ene tee 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 12550 
SEW os oe cc euseone 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 ian 181.3 158.8 126.4 
OCtO DE Ieee ee rs. no. 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 Tit 182.7 159.2 126.4 
INoVerbete eae cesees eee 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 LS)! 184.5 161.3 126.5 
IDecem Deter eae eee 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 
9 Gia ALN any eee ee eee 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
Reb Uatny nee een 146.1 144.1 VATE, 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
IN Tiare Lene eee eta reese eee 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 12705 
PA Piel emcee teed Seen oa 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 WAT 
IN eae Sere eee eee 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 1572 191.0 166.6 127.9 


Nore: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of May 1967 


Nee eee eee eee eee eee — ae 


All-Items Health 
ee and Recrea- Tobacco 
May April May Trans- Personal tion and and 


1966 1967 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 





(1949 = 100) 
Be TPN GYR Gree cet ret ee esas pach Seve oleence Navan caaetoee (25.6 “128-7 129.2 126.0" 120.9 (127.0 126.2 180.0 153.0 120.4 
AEE ee eine ie 2 ae 137.7 1402 140:3> -137:7 13910 ‘339.7 g.dt25 183.9 181.6 130.0 
ELTA & SIGH ONT ance are eee 139.8 1440 143.9 141.6 138.2 © 141.2 152.1 212.2, Epi 131.1 
BAGG TRC EA Le cesar aece rete esac cs ccgeeMeeree shes aaa 141.6 147.0 147.2 1496 142.5 1245 183.0 198.7 171.9 131.8 
CUES Eee scope SE eae ee nero eee cE 14s 145.7" 146.2 145.7 141-8") 136.2 6st 198.2 161.9 136.0 
TURES Boe By RS een eo ec 145.9 149.6 149.8 141.2 151.4 140.1 158.7 190.3 205.0 132.4 
UTE TUT RSI co scae=e ae ee ane OE ee 1391 £40.6 . 1419 142.20) 132996 8438-2 9) 145.5 199.3 158.9 141.4 
Ba SIOILENOIN ER COMING eer cocrcck scat Pre canen tees wemaess siuenansice 135.7» <1398500 139.1 14316" “132° 142.7 1402 166.7 iio 4 129.3 
umonton=@aloatys me a eteeese te ceteeersess aoa sees 133.7, 2137.9 2138.9 136.1 134.6 140.9 141.4 191.5 156.9 126.2 
“ie Tina TRYST es eke ee ee Reo ee eee ee (38:0 140.5" 143.0 140.9 14355 133.9) 153.0 174.6 163.4 126.9 


*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices overtime in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The 


number of workers involved includes all workers reported on 
strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further 
notes on the series, see page 336, May issue. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 








Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 

1D 62 Beeeretcs, fr cant Ae Ae ene th ee ee ee ee ee 290 Bie 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
LI To NS Mes an ane ie ines Se aOR Se anc ae 7 ae Mao GAPE Sree ik 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
BS Tad eee A dN ene ints ae ey Ce 82a) 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
UD Gere te oe ee aA ne He em AES) a0 sk ee Ra 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 OLY 
gil be 10) oN cee aS Ren ene ely ge il A. AR aR 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
L966 MAY ster crae ee cnet aaa al ae A ere el eee 54 95 28,465 332,450 0.27 
BN UNIS sess teh eee eae Ra a ae a eee eo oa oul 102 42,519 389,730 0.29 

DU yo roers Sra eee eee carers cere nn eee IO A 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 

PN UISUIS TAME ae oy ei OS oo I eo ee 7 73 132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 

Opti bers ee east ee nee ees. ee ee eee 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 

OCTO DED Seer hg Rete eae en Reet a oe 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
INoVvemberesn ne toe eee here ee hoo en 41 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
December setter at ce oe ee ee 22 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 

© 196 7-JanMary nese are gee se ee ee 37, 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
PCD EUALY coisa ee ee 35 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 

Mathis caste ess eee ee ee ee 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 

7.3 01 3 | eRe aI DIME EPA, Sexier A Ar NCEA Sati aun 48 75 17,579 151,690 0.13 

Ec ae eee ea Ie TR NEA Play. 1 NN, Mae 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 





*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts May 1967, by Industry TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts May 1967, by Jurisdiction 




















(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ROLESIfy! sete ete ene eee ee ee 1 130 520 ING wa oun dla Cee en eee nee — — — 
Mines 2. 10s eal eae Sieg 2 170 1,160 Prince Edward Island....................... — — — 
Manifactirincssss sae ae 61 29,318 243,660 RO cae ees ‘ a Hee 
: CWA SEUITS WiC kone ; 

Construction octnates NO" 13 5 PRI 622 SE Rat zo 720 Quevecn same 2 eee eae 28 31,526 +~—-201,810 
Transportation and utilities............. 12 8,804 36,450 Ontatiober teh ee 44 18,992 _—- 256,730 
ea Dee ee Beir ee Ee 2 20 120 Manitobate.4 ee ee 2 106 1,480 
IVAN Cee ee ee ee — ct eas Saskatchewan: ee ee — — —= 
DCLVICE ee eee ee 5 168 1,720 ts ao. bj ke | oles is i 50 20 
Publi ea et TUSHEGOMIM Dia sere 1 F202: 10,750 
uble-a dainistiation.../- aan : 38 700 Pedecal oe oeh: lamer ane 5 264 1,150 
ATI Sindustries: esses. eee. 97 53,291 480,050 ANIUUrisdictions! eee 97 53,291 480,050 


a SSS 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1967 (Preliminary) 






































Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
= Union Involved — ino 
Location May Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
FORESTRY 

MacMillan Bloedel, Woodworkers 130 520 650 Apr. 28 Transfer of one worker to another 

Kennedy Lake Division, (AFL-CIO/CLC) May 5 job—Return of workers. 

Ucluelet, 

Vancouver Island, B.C. 

MINES 
Metal 
Western Mines Ltd., Mine, Mill and 110 1,100 1,100 May 16 Wages or free board— 
Buttles) Wakes BC: Smelter Workers a 
Loc. 1039 (Ind.) 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 

Canada Packers, Packinghouse 172 170 1,550 Apr. 19 Wages, hours—Wage increase; 

York Farms Division, Workers Loc. 469 May 2 other improved benefits. 

Brantford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada and Dominion Sugar Bakery Workers 684 3,380 3,610 Apr. 29 Wages—40¢ an hr. increase first 
Ltd., & St. Lawrence Sugar Loc. 333 (CLC) May 5 yr.,35¢ an hr. second yr.; improved 
Refineries Ltd., vacations and other benefits. 

Montreal, Que. 

Fry-Cadbury, Ltd., Commerce and 500 6,000 6,000 May 12 Wages— 

Montreal, Que. Office Employees —_ 

(CNTU) 

Seven-Up Montreal Ltd., District 50 105 470 470 May 15 Wages, hours in a new agreement— 

Montreal, Que. (U.M.W.A.) (Ind.) May 23 Return of workers. 

George Weston Ltd., Bakery Workers 334 3,890 3,890 May 15 Wages— 

Ville Jacques-Cartier, Que. Loc. 333 (CLC) — 

Textiles 

Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 158 3,480 22,300 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 

Listowel, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — employees— 

Glendale Spinning Mills Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 340 7,480 20,630 Mar. 6 Signing a new agreement— 

Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 1070 _ 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 

Canfor Ltd., Woodworkers 110 660 1,710 Apr. 17 Alleged grievances over safety 

Stave Lake Cedar Division, Loc. 1-367 May 9 regulations—Return of workers 

Dewdney, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) pending review of grievances. 

Fortin Lumber Inc., CNTY 122 60 60 May 31 Wages, hours, vacations— 

Launay, Desboues, as 

Ch. Matagami, Amos, Que. 

Furniture and Fixtures 
Thurso Pulp & Paper Co., Woodworkers 224 1,570 1,570 May 22 Wages— 
Wood Products Division, Loc. 2-152 — 


Thurso, Que. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 














Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date 
— Union Involved — 
Location May Accumulated Termination 
Date 
Paper 
Canadian Keyes Fibre Co., Pulp and Paper 165 3,300 3,300 May 3 
Hantsport, N.S. Mill Workers —_ 
Loc. 576 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Abitibi Power Co. Ltd., Pulp and Paper 550 2,750 2,750 May 8 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont. Mill Workers May 15 
Wocwil 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 349 7,680 313,720 July 9 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Primary Metals 
Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 502 11,040 18,070 Apr. 11 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. WOCH 595 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian British Metal Trades’ 807 1,610 1,610 May 16 
Aluminum Co. Federation May 18 
Baie Comeau, Que. (CNTU) 
Lake Ontario Steel Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 560 560 560 May 25 
Whitby, Ont. Loc. 6571 May 26 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Fabricating 
Emco Ltd., Steelworkers 350 2,890 2,890 May 18 
London, Ont. Loc. 2699 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crane Canada Ltd., Steelworkers 768 3,460 3,460 May 25 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 5950 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eaton Yale and Towne Inc., U.E. Loc. 535 123 120 120 May 31 
St. Catharines, Ont. (Ind.) -— 
Machinery 
Smith Corona Machines, ULE Bocwo1'4 270 5,940 15,930 Mar. 8 
Scarborough, Ont. (ind.) — 
Transportation 
Equipment 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Metal Trades’ 1,800 24,600 48,200 Apr. 3 
Montreal, Que. Federation (CNTU) May 29 
Lucas-Rotax Ltd., Machinists ey? 1,270 1527.0 May 18 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 423 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Kenworth Ltd., Machinists 350 350 350 May 26 
Burnaby, B.C. Loc. 1857 May 29 


(AFL-CIO/CLO) 


Major Issues 
— 


Result 


Wages— 


Objection over the promotion of 
one pipefitter—Return of workers. 


Working conditions as affected by 
computers, job security, union 
membership of foremen— 


Wages, hours, holidays— 


Dissatisfaction over working 
conditions—Return of workers 
pending negotiations. 


Delay in signing new contract— 
Return of workers. 


Delay in signing contract— 


Wages— 


Wages, fringe benefits, seniority— 


Wages in a new agreement— 


Wages—Wage increase 80¢ an hr. 
over three years. 


Wages— 


Protesting presence of non-union 
worker—Return of workers. 


ene 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 














Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved = : ey 
Location May = Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Electrical Products 
The Canadian Coleman Co. CLC—directly 2257, 4,990 37,360 Oct. 18 Wages in new agreement— 
etcla chartered = 
Toronto, Ont. 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., | Northern Electric 3D 380 380 May 5 Protesting alleged stockpilling by 
Montreal North and Employees (Ind.) May 9 company—Return of workers. 
St. Laurent, Que. 
Canadian General U.E. Loc. 507 208 310 310 May 9 Disciplinary suspension of some 
Electric Co. Ltd., (Ind.) May 11 workers—Return of workers 
Toronto, Ont. pending negotiations. 
Canadian Westinghouse U.E. Loc. 504 35521 56,340 56,340 May 9 Wages— 
Co. Ltd., (Ind.) ee 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., | Northern Electric 800 2,800 2,800 May 12 Protesting alleged stockpiling by 
Lachine, Que. Employees (Ind.) May 18 company—Return of workers. 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., | Northern Electric 2,000 1,000 1,000 May 16 Protesting alleged stockpiling by 
Point St. Charles, Employees (Ind.) May 17 company—Return of workers. 
Montreal, Que. 
Northern Electric Co., Northern Electric 10,350 46,150 46,150 May 25 Wages— 
Montreal and area, Que. Employees (Ind.) —_ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Raybestos-Manhattan Steelworkers 189 4,160 7,940 Apr. 3 Wages, incentive plan— 
(Canada) Ltd., Loc. 5141 — 
Peterborough, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Siporex Co., Chemical Workers 136 2,990 2,990 Apr. 29 Wages— 
Delson, Que. Loc. 602 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Chemical Workers 506 eles 11,130 May 1 Wages— 
Port Union, Ont. Loc. 346 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
The Arborite Co., Pulp and Paper 306 4,590 4,590 May 10 Wages— 
LaSalle, Que. Mill Workers — 
Loc. 658 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Several construction CNTU and QFL 2,000 44,000 82,000 Apr. 4 Jurisdictional dispute between 
contractors, — unions— 
Richelieu-Verchéres, 
Que. 
Several Painters & Painters 140 560 1,260 Apr. 24 Wages—40¢ an hr. increase May 5, 
Decorators Contractors, Loc. 1671 May 5 1967, 20¢ am hr. Oct. 1; 1967. 


Various locations 
Northwestern Ontario. 


(AFL-CIO/CLO) 


NN TTT 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers, May 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Centrale Nucléaire 
de Gentilly, 
Gentilly, Que: 


Various plumbing 
contractors, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Hydro Electric Power 

Commission of Ontario, 
Various locations, 
Ontario. 


Mactaquac Constructors, 
Keswick, N.B. 


Canadian Bechtel Co., 
Temagami, Ont. 


Various structural steel 
contractors, 

Various locations, 

Ontario. 


Various construction 
contractors, 

Various locations in 

Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
St. Maurice region, 


Que. 


Various plumbing 

contractors, 
Oshawa, Bowmanville, 
Whitby, Ont. 


Union 


Labourers 
Loc. 617 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 67 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Plasterers Loc. 162 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron 
Workers various 
locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers 
Locs. 183 & 506 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation 
(CNTU) 


Plumbers 
Loc. 463 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


271 


348 


2,904 


954 


Weil 


Des yas} 


3,500 


1,250 


100 





TRANSPORTATION AND 


UTILITIES 
Transportation 


National Harbours 
Board*, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Power, Gas and Water 


West Kootenay Power 
and Light Co., 

Various locations, 

British Columbia. 


Hydro Quebec, 
Province wide, Quebec. 


*Federal Jurisdiction. 
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I.L.A. 
Loc. 1843 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. 
Loc. 999 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Employees 
Various locals 
(CHE) 


150 


223 


8,250 


Duration in Man-Days 


Starting 
Date 





May 


5,960 


350 


64,940 


4,090 


12,430 


5,970 


40,000 


15,000 


400 


750 


4,910 


28,880 


Accumulated Termination 
Date 


6,370 Apr. 27 


700 Apr. 28 


May 2 

64,940 May 1 
4,090 May 2 

May 8 

12,430 May 8 
5,970 May 10 

40,000 May 12 
15,000 May 15 


400 May 26 





Major Issues 
——— 


Result 


Wages, fringe benefits— 


Employment of non-union labour 
on the project—Return of workers. 


Union membership, union 
security— 


Wages for foremen rodmen— 
Return of workers when agreement 
reached. 

Jurisdictional dispute— 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 


Wages— 


Wages, hours in a new 


agreement— 


Wages, hours— 





750 May 25 


7,810 Apr. 11 


28,880 


In protest over the promotion of 
one worker— 


Wages, hours— 


a eee ee 
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H—Employment Injuries 


TABLE H-1—Employment Injuriest Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards, Canada, 1957-1966 




















Temporary Permanent 
Disability Disability Fatality Total Ratiot of 
SSS oH The ical! 
Year No. Te No. % No. yy, No. A Fatalities 
TOSSA ik en oe Ref hee 185,044 95.5 7,607 3.9 1,097 0.6 193,748 100.0 79.1 
OS Seer ee ee ee ne eens 1663570 95.1 7,565 4.3 1,004 0.6 175,139 100.0 79.1 
5 O Wee cen ce tecerecntets tetek mowondchersceoets: Lee ei. 95.4 7,594 4.1 946 0.5 185,712 100.0 ke 
OLE) ncaceaeiterea hte, ee ire ne Mera 177,611 95.4 7,681 4.1 912 0.5 186,204 100.0 80.4 
| QO encccracnnaaecaneetas Sacence Gea Pane 169,980 95.4 Ue geaal 4.1 856 0.5 178,183 100.0 78.8 
USTED eae toe Re etn ee 183,754 95.5 7,849 4.1 834 0.4 192,437 100.0 Tes 
10 63 ete este tere eee nrreerieereneunes ators 196,500 95.3 8,928 4.3 893 0.4 206,321 100.0 72.4 
HI G2 ee gE I ot 228,045 95.7 9,158 3.8 1,053 0.5 238,256 100.0 79.8 
HS GS eee eco oe eee ne sot ce tees 253,623 95.9 9,814 Sail 1,118 0.4 264,555 100.0 84.3 
O66 Seen rer wee esens a 201,154 95.8 9,864 3.8 1,162 0.4 262,180 100.0 99.1 
PA eta? Calo Sia OO meen eee eaters 198,945 535) 8,341 4.0 988 0.5 208,274 100.0 79.8 
*Preliminary. {Distribution partly estimated. 


{Ratio of total fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards to grand total fatalities compiled by the Canada Department of Labour, 
See Table H-4. 


TABLE H-2—Employment Injuriest Workmen’s Compensation Settlement Rates per 10,000 Workers Employed 
(An Approximation), Canada, 1957-1966 























Total of 

Temporary Permanent Workers 

Disability Disability Fatality Total Employedt 

Year No. Rate No. Rate™ No. Rate No. Rate™ (in thousands) 
1S Se Me ees re eee Ras cet adcene se 185,044 Bo 7,607 1383 1,097 1.9 193,748 338.4 5125 
SS ees ee eer mee teeseen a A bach ec Rasces 166,570 292.5 505 (333 1,004 1.8 Lis, 139 307.5 5,695 
I QSIOS eee ee ee Ps ee eel 302.5 7,594 13.0 946 1.6 eS, Bill 5,856 
1S G0 ee edo AN eats WG AOL 298.3 7,681 WAS) 912 3 186,204 SO 5,955 
INDY Gilles eas tes een ba ne DnA ee tee aa aera ceeceenEreE 169,980 280.7 7,347 121 856 1.4 178,183 294.2 6,055 
TEOYEOR,, cs es I hg DR ere eee 183,754 DOS 7,849 12z6 834 esi 192,437 309.1 6225 
TOXES) ee Re GAPS RRR cic A See eee 196,500 308.2 8,928 14.0 893 1.4 206,321 323:6 o375 
SINE) Git eae erreeere ere ee sheen Bro entiecc 228,045 345.1 9,158 13.9 1,053 1.6 238,256 360.5 6,609 
LS Gs eee oe en EL et eaesceeetes DSS,023 369.6 9,814 14.3 VS 1.6 264,555 835.5 6,862 
OSG sate Se PER he Eee 251,154 Boile2 9 864 13.8 1,162 1.6 262,180 366.6 dp lis2 
Ay ena eno Sie lO 6 Oeeeeaeeteceseeoe eee 198,945 318.3 8,341 13e3 988 1.6 208,274 33552 6,251 
*Preliminary. {Distribution partly estimated. {DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages. 


() Rate= number of cases per 10,000 workers employed. 


Table H-3—Employment Injuries, Non-fatal and Fatal, reported by Workmen’s Compensation Board, by Province, Canada 1966 
and 1965 (See page 552) 
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TABLEH-4—Employment Fatalities by Industry, Canada, 1957-1966 














Agriculture Forestry Fishing? Mining” Manufacturing Construction 
Year No. WA No. Yip No. WA No. %, No. Yb No. %, 
LO Siem tere ee ry ees 92 6.6 141 10.2 23 ey, 185 13,3) 209 Sel 340 24.5 
195 Sis mee teterst. 3 Meee ae aed 97 7.6 129 10.2 38 3.0 231 18.2 166 iS} 281 22a 
DS OMI: ce cre 202 ee eee 101 7.6 143 10.8 12 5.4 175 13R2 195 14.7 297 PH 
LES To Ok ae oS eee See re ee eer ee 69 6.1 131 eS 27 2.4 180 15.9 186 16.4 199 NGS 
RETO HS A ok OO OS Ree nt tp eer rena A A 68 63 99 9.1 40 351 135 12.4 178 16.4 238 21.9 
L692 ere), Weare ete uA ee, ncaelvariess 62 55) 27 nee 12 1.0 151 ees 216 19.0 204 18.0 
1963 ea Ree es Preteen. leg 49 4.0 122 9.9 34 2.8 163 ay 222 18.0 234 19.0 
1964 ea 2 ei Beare 2a eis We 5.4 Ss) M7 Bi 2.8 161 122 2a5 17.8 Dey. 19.1 
LOGS Bee ae 50 3.8 108 8.2 40 3.0 176 3}333 Ds) 17.0 PAA 20.9 
96 GE eee, Bema Sea eee, 53 4.5 104 8.9 36 Salt 136 11.6 206 WIS) 279 23.8 
AVEragze 9519 OG mers meee 71 S5// 126 10.2 36 DS) 169 13.6 204 16.5 260 21.0 
eS a ea ea ee eee 
*Preliminary. (Includes trapping and hunting. (Tncludes quarrying and oil wells. 3) Includes storage, communication, electric power, 
gas and water utilities. () Includes insurance and real estate. “Includes community, business and personal service. ‘8)Includes defence. 


TABLE H-5—Employment Fatality Rates by Industryt, Canada, 1957-1966 




















Agriculture Forestry Fishing Mining Manufacturing Construction 
Year Re EY R E R E R E R E R E 
LOS Tae race. eee 1 2 744 13.4 105 11.0 7)| ESET, 118 1.4 1,492 7.8 438 
1 OD BSE eer c.ck ion eee ee 1.4 TW NS) 85 23.8 16 21.6 107 Hell 1,459 6.6 427 
LOS ee. 2 Anche ee eee 1.5 692 yy 94 48.0 15 19.9 88 IES 1,494 6.7 442 
LOCO et ce ee 1.0 675 13}55) OF 15.9 7 19.4 oR) 133 1,470 4.8 418 
LOGINS Ana eee eee 1.0 681 1S 86 22D 18 16.9 80 No 1,452 6.3 376 
VG 2a 8 issn tr scat eo Se ae 0.9 660 We? 74 ayy? 23 18.6 81 1.4 1,502 Sy? 393 
LOG 3a OR elcoch een ce ee 0.8 649 HS),3) 80 13.6 2S 22.6 We 1.4 p52 5.8 406 
BS G4 ae iss Os cece Oe tn itil 630 18.9 82 14.2 26 18.5 87 1.4 1,650 6.1 410 
LOG Seen oer eee creer tee 0.8 594 14.0 il 17.4 23 Biel 134 1.4 1,636 6.0 463 
IS GOs es Hl stereac eet TOR 1.0 544 U3e7, 76 13.8 26 a2 121 hed 1,744 6.0 499 
Average 1957=V966n er. eee hen 658 14.8 86 18.5 22) 17.8 98 13 1,545 6.1 427 
*Preliminary. 


“R= Fatality rate (Number of fatalities per 10,000 workers employed). 
“2)E= Workers employed, in thousands. DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special tables, 12-month averages. 
tSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
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Transportation Trade Finance Service Administration Total 
No Vi No % No. YA No. Ye No. i No. Ws 
249 18.0 66 4.8 2 0.1 Pai 19 38 3.8 1,387 100.0 
194 WEsy3! 40 Sy 4 0.3 22 AT. 67 Se. 1,269 100.0 
PAWS) 16.2 50 358 2 0.2 2s) 169 sii 3.8 1,326 100.0 
190 16.8 Sil 4.5 2 0.2 16 1.4 83 Is 1,134 100.0 
188 e3 52 4.8 1 0.1 19 127 68 6.3 1,086 100.0 
209 18.4 58 ell Z 0.2 16 1.4 718 6.9 35 100.0 
210 17.0 61 4.9 1 0.1 28 58) 109 8.8 e235 100.0 
237) 18.0 62 4.7 2 0.2 55 4.2 sy? 39 1,320 100.0 
287 21.4 70 Sis} 3 OD) 38 2.8 aL 4.0 1,326 100.0 
239. 20:2 5/3) 4.5 1 0.1 41 3.5 27 Di el 3 100.0 
222 WAS 56 4.5 2 0.2 29 2:3 64 SP ea 100.0 
ee cet nates pe LE JA a al a a ES 5, Sa a ee eee. Se eee. ee 
Transportation Trade Finance Service Administration Total 
R 1B, R IE R E R iE R E R E 
4.9 511 OF) 899 0.1 206 0.3 894 1.8 298 2.4 See) 
3.8 507 0.4 913 0.2 211 0.2 941 Drill 316 Pep 5,695 
4.1 520 0.5 946 0.1 216 0.2 1,011 155 Soy Dee 5,856 
Sof Sulss 0.5 981 0.1 226 0.1 1,096 2.3 365 1.8 S255) 
3.3 563 0.5 1,025 0.1 239 OH} 1,178 19 356 ee S.055 
3.6 588 0.6 1,049 0.1 248 0.1 1,244 PIPE 362 1.8 yl) 
Bho! 597 0.6 1,062 OR 254 0.2 1,306 2-9 371 es) 6,375 
4.0 591 0.6 1,105 0.1 264 0.4 1,386 1.4 Sif 2.0 6,609 
4.7 617 0.6 1,145 0.1 280 0.3 1,489 ies! 403 eS 6,862 
3.8 620 0.4 1,180 0.0 302 0.3 1,622 0.6 419 1.6 FAIS? 
3.9 562 0.5 1,030 0.1 244 0.2 1 PANG 1.8 360 2.0 (jou 
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TABLE H-6—Employment Fatalities, by Province and Industry, Canada, 1966 and 1965 

















1966* 
Industry 
INGiRE JE MEME N.S. N.B Que. Ont Man Sask 
AGRIGUILTTEUIR Beene retetcccsees aee cae Oe Oe ee es — 1 2) ey} 2 By 3 2 
PORES UR Y oi i Feeeesessohcs a ee 23 — D) 4 2p) 15 1 1 
BISHING AND SERIA. PPIIN Gee eee ee ee een eee ee eee (ee 1 3 2 1 1 1 . 
VTP INIES a ©) ARR STIS a ©) TS Wie UT SS eee ee ere 6 — 6 4 IL 49 v 5 
Metall mimes eereicsc- tesencee caches oases A ee 5 — — 3 6 44 6 1 
Coal rant Sioa os oases a ao Pe aa ener eer cee — — 5 = — = —_ 
Retrolewumand yeas... ects cose eect cet aoe Se et ce — -- — — — se — a= 
INon=metal ee quacniesa Sch vi Ces scsee er casei ese nee nent ene 1 — 1 1 11 5 1 4 
WVEAINUIFA GTi WRTIN Gy iat eectectrvsscceeee steer sete csree eras eee ee een — —- 11 7 62 12 3 11 
POOdTands DEVeCrages mete. cecceere ce ceecte ores e aera rece eee ae eee ee — -- 2 3 2D, 5 — 
FP ODA CCOMerceres teas rere sco et scree Sank eee are ee ee — — — — = a == = 
PR UUb ert rites seo oa cs ce Sen A Eee oe CO —_ — —_ — — 1 = —s 
AST OS) eater ce ears ee ere Tee eae a Eira 1 op edcicer Roce nchinidlnnasosaneNe ee — — — — 1 1 = = 
ESO cee a PED RCP Sate ee feeds alee ee oe — — — 3 1 — = 
) Coy ah a -iaee cnet eye rene Rare Ber PPE ee ei a end tea AON oe Lena Be — — —_ — 1 — ae = 
WiC OC eee eee ee eee Sete ee oe ee ee el — — 4 1 5 12 —- 2 
Dia Perec scts Pies etecceee cy cap ey sees cae Santee sce eon Ets ea — -— 1 1 9 5 —- = 
Printing pub lis iiin oien: seseser cece reek oe eee eee eee — — 1 — — = = = 
Primary: tie tall eee esac eee ee oee care a eee ed — — 1 = 5 13 aes = 
Metalifabricatin gore. caster ere en acs ee a ee eee — — 2 — 3 10 1 i 
IMAC Hin OF yee See a eee ae eee eee Eee et On TR i — ses = 3 5 _ 28 
TETREETT NS OXON a TL LOY NY CEXG [UU OY OVE ON ay oper sccncoococch eens cecntepacantoheacenosecanucocerstecorsinoete — — — — 4 4 —_ =a 
IGCtricall sper esac cura eee eee eer er OE — — — 2 2 4 — — 
INon-metallicmmineral ee aero roe eee ree tee ee tone oe — — — os 3 6 2 a. 
Petroleum andscoal etree csee er en sce eee ee ee ee a ee + — — a= = — = il 
(Chroma calito eeSicess se scastit sce soe ee a a ee dh — — = — 17 3 — 
IMIS Cel ATC UIs Be sae aes ae oo ee tee tae ec Se — a = Eee 4 yD = ae 
CONS TRUICTIOING ee ccertcccestetts . acon teen eee tee lt are ee 4 = 10 18 61 93 ill Wi 
| ou VCS Ni al dere es renee pot naar A ROEM a Gee veal Cou iy er eee 1 —- 2 if 16 21 — 1 
BL ST Waly ies oo Screech OD SC ee 3 — 3 5 16 Pi 5 3 
Other sens. be cccce.d- alee ee ee, = ee oe — — 5 6 29 45 6 3 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION 
AND OTHER? UTCTE DI LES 2a eed eee noone en ee ae iT —- 4 1 63 WO ih 10 
SAIS cae: ote Ne ce ek ene TO a ee AO EE — — 1 — — 6 — — 
W ALOE sje creeeo es ATE rare ee > 1 — os 1 4 9 — — 
Se Shh Eee eee eee 7 5 ee Oe ee | A fo: ee 3 — 1 — 3 15 eS 2; 
Local and" highway sce s so reereeec oe eee ee oe ee — — 1 5 11 BS 5) 6 
IMfiSCell amie OS: cee vo See essere ete ee — — ~ 2 1 2 --- — 
SHON BG isis cccies MURS eweeccees Seapets e — — — — 1 1 —- 1 
Communication a: Ack). tess eeie ceee e eee _- — —- — — 1 1 a 
Electric power; gas, water fi0..0....0.0 ee ee 3 _ 1 13 10 5 1 
LRA IDR as sacs vocavesteseatsatedesd rt satate tek eae ee 2 —— 3 -- a 18 5 2 
Wil lesale ia. cucaeiis<ctshs nee insnied varies ssc Re — = 1 —- 3 14 2 2; 
Ree tal soci csivash suche ses teems caibce eae case eee 2, —- 2 = 4 4 3 — 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE. .....cccccccccccccccoccosceseeeee -- — _ — — 1 — — 
Te RN CB scotch ees cages, cn xs ate oe pas eee ees os ee a —- —- -- 6 19 5 i 
Comimtntty,, DUSIUMESS. «.scc.-cess cco ee — —— — — 1 6 1 — 
DOL SOna D1 Ao Sera spanien cc thee water cer st cecre ee ee — —- — — 5 13 4 1 
PRIBLIC AD MINUS TRATION. «6. oo) coc — -—- — — 3 10 ?) = 
CTY ALi Be lp ececias,  a tlI redo aa Sect cee) SO 35) 2 41 49 214 392 49 39 
a ee ee se eee 
*Preliminary. + Revised. 
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Yukon and Yukon and 
Sin BeaeeNte Totals Nid: PAL N.S, N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BGS N.VAIe. Lotal 








4 — — 53 — 3 1 — 3 28 3 6 4 2 — 50 
4 i) — 104 1 — 2 4 16 26 2 — 16 40 1 108 
— 15 — 36 2 — 4 — 2 y) == = 17 13 — 40 
13 26 3 136 17 — 4 — 12 43 7 26 58 - 176 
— 14 1 80 it — — — 3 31 1 — 2 45 2 95 
6 4 — 15 — — 4 a, = — a — a 4 — 15 
— 1 — 1 — 3 oa = a= = — 1 12 — a= 13 
4 i, 40 — — ~- 2 12 6 3 9 — 53 
16 24 — 206 4 — 3 45 95 af ii 18 39 1 225 
1 z = 16 1 — — — 2 13 Z — 3 1 — 22 
= _ = 1 = = = = = _ a = ses a = et 
— — Ps — = ao 4 = = = = = = 1 

= = — 4 aad — a = 1 1 — ~ — — — 2 
= — 1 =e = a = = 2 — a =~ — — 2 
mt 14 —= 42 — — — — f 8 1 aa 16 — 34 
2 4 — 22 1 aaa 2 1 7 3 1 7 = 5 — 20 
— = — 1 — = 1 — = SS = = a — — 1 
= 3 — 22 1 a= 1 — 8 18 — —= 1 10 — 39 
3 — — 26 an = == 1 a ig — 7 3 3 — SP. 
1 — — 2 1 = — — = 6 u = = — = 8 
2 1 — 11 oa = 1 — 2 8 1 —= Z. e 1 17 
—_ — — 8 = = 1 — = 4 = — = = — 5 
1 — — 12 = = — — 4 12 1 — 5 il — 23 
1 == 2 a — = a 1 a = — 1 — — 2 
1 — — 21 — = — 3 8 aa _ a a — 11 
— — — 6 — — — 2 i — — — 1 — 6 
36 38 1 212 2, — 10 13 95 67 9 15 oH 36 — 277 
9 6 — 63 == — 2 4 23 13 3 1 ") 15 — ZZ 
14 10 = 86 3 = 5 4 31 16 : 5 ) 11 — 89 
13 22 1 130 — = a S 39 38 3 ) 2 10 — 116 
36 44 3 251, 13 1 yi 10 67 1 22 8 a1 Sf — 287 
4 14 1 26 1 — 2 3 Z 2 2 = 1 12 — 25 
— 10 == Pe) 3 1 3 2 14 11 9 — — 11 = 54 
9 a 2 42 — — — 1 7 12 1 3 8 6 — 38 
12 10 = 83 : = 1 DP: 22 35 8 4 14 13 — 102 
3 1 = 9 2 — — 1 4 1 1 1 3 Z — 15 
4 a ae 7 1 — a= — 4 3 oe — — 1 — 9 
— 1 — 3 2 — i — 1 3 1 — 1 3 — 12 
4 1 — 42 1 — — 1 13 10 a == 4 3 — 32 
8 8 — 53 2 — 4 3 13 26 2 9 6 — 70 
6 3 = 31 1 — 3 1 5 18 2 1 4 4 — 39 
) _ eZ 1 — 1 Z 8 8 — 4 2 = 31 

= _ = 1 — — - — — 2 oe — = 1 — 3 
7 3 — 41 oa = 1 4 13 = = \1 6 2 38 
1 1 — 10 — = — 1 a 4 = — 3 1 — 9 
6 Z — 31 — — 1 — 4 ? oa = 8 5 Z 29 
4 8 — 27 1 — 20 — 3 13 Z 3 = 5 — 52 
128 219 gh SBI: 45 4 59 34 260 392 54 51 164 Dot GP 514326 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industry{ and Type of Accident, Canada, 1966 and 1965 


[_  —_ tit tii i ——————— eee 


1966* 


————— 
Manu- Con- Trans- 




















Agricul- factur-  struc- __porta- 
Type of Accident ture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade 
Striking Against and Stepping on Objects: 

PLOOISA «.scavchets MN Wikas oot eee en eee _ — — — — == — = 
IMSCIIMELY ircacere Here ee ae eee — — — — a —_ os —_ 
Belts, pulleys,chains, lines, etc... 2s... ee ee — — oe = == a= = = 
Workin pimaterialsnct kee: eee ee ee tec ao te ee en — — = = Aves =e pode — 
Watlsiandispikes®:, sees: Merce ah § oe oe ee, — — = — — om = = 
Buildings and structures (including parts of these)..........0.0...c.cc0000-. — — — 1 1 — iD, — 
WOKING SUrlaces a eek sete ss ae ee eae ae EE = = = — a = a = 
IMiscellane Quis tae. sO nea Oe Se re oem a2 — — — oo 1 ae — — 

OTA: Rss erie, eh taant cose nari ote eer ee — — — 1 yD, — 22 — 

Struck by: 

LOOIS t cercriracees eee hes ck tn eee ee, ee a — -— oe 1 1 — — 
Machinery”. Sesan ole en ere ee ed ce ee wD) — — 2 vii 2 — — 
Beltsspulloys chains, nes etcia. eee ee ee —_ 22 —_ —- 1 1 — — 
Cranes, derricks, other hoisting or conveying apparatus................ —_ 1 — — 2 4 il — 
ALULOMIO DIES OLMIUICKS css ee ee 1 2D, _ 2 4 US 8 1 
Tractors, loadmobiles, 6tcic... 412. ee ee 2. 1 — — 3 3 1 1 
Mine Or quarryscars suse. oe ee —_ — -— 3) 1 — — — 
‘Irains7or other railway vyehiclés.7..3.... ee ee —_— 1 — D 3 3 11 — 
DULCCCATS 5 erree emesis ces rre etre th tun sR oe — — — — a — — — 
Other motor-driven transportation vehicles, N.E.Cueeccccccccccccccceeseee — ~- — 1 — 1 — — 
Man-powered vehicles and craft... eee, — — — — — a = 
Objects thrown or kicked back by tools......c.....ccccccccececseccecececeecse sees — — — — — — — a 
Objects thrown or kicked back by machines............0..0.cccccccceesceeeees — 2 — — 4 — 2 — 
Objects being hoisted or conveyed....4.4.05.. a0 — — — — 1 4 2, — 
Objects falling or flying in mines and quarrieS...........cccccccccccccccceeecsee — —_ a 14 1 — — — 
Materials being handled by fellow workers................c6ccccccceccseseseseee — — ae — 2, 1 —— 1 
Materials being handied ‘by victim... ee — 1 — — 1 1 — 1 
Materials falling from stockpiles and loads.......000..-cccceccccceeecececceeeeee — aT — — 5 3 1 1 
Another person (other than acts of violence).....0.0......cccccc00--+- se — — — — — — = 
PRUE 00T:) Aes | CUAL EM Ae Patni, | Cote, 4) — — — == a oe — — 
Falling*trees: orllimbs.c. 9-2 1 oe ey 2 43 — — 4 5) — — 
Landslides’ or Cave-ine eo xcs — — —_— 12 1 23 2 — 
Plying:particles=s. cot 405 ates) eel ee. er ee — 1 — — D, 3 1 — 
Animmal=drawnwvehicles, fe. 5 ste ee — — — — = os = = 
Miscellaneous 225i) nasser Sacsn ta ee — 1 — 3 9 9 — 1 

LOW A Lis sits Woche sucess clans te er nee ek Re ae 7 62 — 4] Sy 79 29 6 





Machinery, oc. vaermsecss ied esiateeeseraaee oa. bed one etic ee 4 2 — 2 12 3 4 — 
Beltspulleys; chains,:lines ;ctcaas see oe ee ae 1 — — 3 3 a — — 
Elevators, hoisting and conveying apparatus...........c.ccccccccccccseceseseees = 2 — 2 DZ 6 1 1 
Buildings and structures (including parts of these).........0..0.cccc00000-. — — ae — 1 D —_ — 
Automobiles and ‘trucks 5.25 2 ee eee 1 — 1 3 3 5) 2 
Tractors, loadniobiles; ete... eo eee 19 3 — 3 5 13 2 2 
Mine and quarry cars.4,. 8 ee — 1 —_ 5 — — — — 
Trains ‘or other railway vehiclés..%24.05,88 ee — — — — 1 _ 3 o 
rel Gs <1 (ot: 6: Revert eee a enenene Ho sereme te MN ie 1 oe me — — —_— — — — — — 
Miscellaneous transportation vehicles and craft.........6..-................ o — — 2 — — 2 — 
Materialsiin use onstored in plant....4 ee — — — a 1 — — — 
Objects in water (e.g., logs, boats, wharis),.<7:. 22a ene ene — —- — —- — — — oo 
Miscellaneous.) 1i5..cksB ae er ee ee — — _ a 3 — 5) 1 

TOTAL ict, RE ciel dee Bac eA 24 9 me 18 Bil Di 22 6 


*Preliminary. f Revised. TSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
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1965+ 








Public Manu- = Con- Trans- Public 
Admin- Agri- Agri- factur-  struc- __—porta- Admin- 
Finance Service istration Total culture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade Finance Service istration Total 

















ad —_ = — —= — — — — 1 — — — — = i| 
— — — 4 — — — — 1 1 1 1 “Ss 25 rae 4 
= 1 == 1 —< — — = = = = = os iar aes La 
a = ae 1 zee 1 = 1 = ae 2 = 3 1 a 5 
— 1 — 6 — 1 — 1 1 2 3 1 — 1 — 10 
— — — 2 — 1 — 1 1 1 1 — — = = 5 
aan — — 13 — 1 — 2 > 4 3 — oe 1 — 16 
— as oe 4 — 1 ) 1 = 2 1 = — = = 5 
me = 2 8 = 1 aa = 3 9 2 — — — = 15 
= 1 37 1 = = 2 4 7 5 2 oe 2 ~_ 23 
— 1 — 12 — — — — 2 2 3 = = es = ii 
= is = 6 = — — ( = = 1 = = = = 2 
ae = 1 21 ae oo — = = 1 15 1 =e = = 17 
=) = — 3 = 1 = 1 = 2 1 a = = = 5 
— — == — — 1 = = =< = a 1 a a = 2 
— a 1 9 oe 1 = 3 3 — — — “= = 14 
= = = fl = 2 = 3 1 2 = = = = 8 
= — = 15 = = = 20 = 1 = as = = = aX! 
= ie = 4 2s p = = 1 1 = = = = = 4 
= a = 4 = 2 a = = 2 1 = = = 1 6 
= = = 17 = 13 = = fi 4 6 1 = = = 31 
= 1 = 1 2 a — — — — — — — om = 2 
== = S. 54 — 51 = 24 1 3 1 = = = — 80 
— = = 38 == — — 11 2 36 = = = ae 2 51 
— os = 7 = — = 2 1 1 = a= a = = 4 
a == —= 23 =a 4 = 4 5 6 4 1 = — 3 24 
= 3 5 284 3 81 2 75 39 85 47 6 = 3 3) 344 
= 1 — 28 8 _ = 4 8 5 1 — — = = 26 
— — — i — — = g! — 1 -- — — — a 3 
= = = 14 = = = = 2 — 1 — = 1 = 4 
— = = 3 — as = = = 1 — — = = 1 2 
— — 1 16 = 2 — 1 3 7 6 4 — — — 23 
— 1 = 48 18 2 as 1 5 10 3 3 = = a 42 
= eS = 6 = = — 6 — — — — — = Ss 6 
= = a 4 os — = == = 1 — — = 1 — 2 
= == = 4 2 = = a 1 — — = ae = aa 3 
_ a =e 1 = Be = a 1 = 1 = Jes a = 2 
= ae =e 9 os ®) ze 1 2 7 1 1 = = poet 14 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industry{ and Type of Accident, Canada, 1966 and 1965 (Continued) 


cum ncn tte 


Type of Accident 








Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc.: 


Fall 


Involving Steam aailWays: +. oe ree, vec cae ee 
Involving: street railwayss.se.5 nce ee ee 


Involving mineand quarry.cats. ace ee ee ee 
Involving watercraft c.-ce0 ts eee fee peek) Pee a eee 
Involving aircrattsy: es. ee re ee ct ee 
Involving other transport agencis................0:-cec.ccocscessosceecocecececceecoee 
Involving elevators and other hoisting and conveying apparatus 
Involving animal-drawn Vehicles...............ccccccecescccsecesceccoceeceececesececece 


s and Slips: 

Due to rough ground or floOr SULfACE......c..-cc-c0scescecoeceseecocesosceesoseceee 
Due forcollapse of resistances. ee 
Due to tripping over or stepping On Object......cccccccccccecessceseceeecececeee 
Dieito slippery SUriace..=. 2. 31.2) no eee 


From platforms, ramps and stationary VehicleS......cccccsccccccceccccec000--. 
Fromibiildinessroofsiand,towerse.0. 0. eee ee 


From poles;trees} logs and stumps ene... 
From stockpiles and loadss.ee) oe) ey eee 


Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions: 


Conflagrati ons. aseiehuc.4.0 one ee 


Explosions of steam pressure APPalatus ee ee ee 
Explosions of liquid air, gas pressure Aap Datatusteescem ce ees 
Explosions of gasoline and /or Oil........cccccccseccccsccecssesccscoeecceeceeesece.ces 
Explosion of chemicals 


SeCCeeusesasesdseveednenaseeuns msde esesieuve sasaessiversicteuesen aseelesee ones 


1966* 


eee ee ee eee 


Manu- Con- Trans- 
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ture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade 
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TABLE H-7—Employment Fatalities by Industry{ and Type of Accident, Canada, 1966 and 1965 (Concluded) 


FT 


1966* 





Manu- — Con- Trans- 
Agricul- factur- — struc- _porta- 
Type of Accident ture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade 














Inhalation, Contact, Absorptions, Ingestions, and Industrial Diseases: 





Exposure to acids, alkalis and similar chemicals.......0.........0.00002...... — — — — 2 — — — 
EXpOsuire CO" POISONOUS) 2aSCSace. se here ee 1 — 1 3 2, 1 1 — 
Exposute to dusts(silicosis etc.) paw: ae ee ae — _ = 24 14 1 — — 
Exposure to Poisonous Vegetation... ee — -- - a — — — 
Exposure to radioactive substances...0s+. se — _ — 1 — — — — 
Industrialidiseases: N.C) ee ee ee ee — — — 2 — — — 
Exposure to miscellaneous poisonous agencieS ..........c.c.cccccceceeseesee — — — ae 1 — — a 

BLOT AN Mites att c nce cee ele ER aes Be ae eae 1 oa 1 30 19 Z 1 — 














Lightning accidents: . eect <2 nt and ee ee 1 — — — 1 2 _ a 
Exposure to or contact with electricity ....../..-.c:...cc0-.cccoeeecesecccevecheceee 1 — — — 9 16 19 1 
TOTALEE eo err rte ese ie ea rans oes Aan) boll eee eet hg ia 2 — — — 10 18 19 1 

Over-Exertion: 
Over-exertion resulting in strains, hernia, etc..........cccccccccccccececece-ee. — — — 1 3 8 10 4 
TOPA Lisette esttian ae eR eae eee cee ti — — — 1 3 8 10 4 





Miscellaneous Accident Types: 











Violemce jc.0 Sc sacecctcesce ie oe 3 1 — — — — il — 
Bites, stings, etc., by animals, reptiles and insects........................... — — — — — — —_ —_ 
Infection, NE Cxccovhaue ass cece ae ee — a = = — — — — 
Miscellaneous 27.7... es ee 2, 1 1 3 4 4 7 2 
TOTAL soccessses-stass0dc; ees aren ee 5 2 1 3 4 4 8 22 
GRANDE TOTAL cas porosi tant. beta i ee 53 104 36 136 206 279 237 53 


*Preliminary. tRevised. tSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4, 
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1965+ 
Public Manu- Con-  Trans- Public 
Admin- Agri- factur-  struc- —_porta- Admin- 
Finance Service istration Total culture Forestry Fishing Mining ing tion tion Trade Finance Service istration Total 
— — — 2 = — — — 1 — = — — — 1 
— 1 2} 1 a 1 — 5 8 D iT — — — 23 
— — — 39 — — — 32 25 — - 1 — — 58 
— — a 1 — — a 4 — — — a -~ — 4 
— 1 — 3 — — — D, 8 —_ — -—— 1 — 11 
— — — 1 — —_ —_ 3 1 1 — — _ — 5 
— D) 2 58 oo 1 46 43 3 7 1 1 — 102 
se = —_ 4 oes — sees aes te, = nS = 25 = = 
_ — 1 47 5 1 — 2 15 Dil 13 3 — 2 62 
—_ _ 1 51 5) 1 — 2 15 21 13 3 — 2 62 
— 6 2 34 — 1 — a 3 8} 4 1 1 2 16 
— 6 2 34 — 1 — — 3 3 4 1 1 2 16 
— = 1 6 = — = =— — — 1 — 2 4 ik 
= _ ooo — — 1 _ _ — —_ — — — _ 1 
— aa 2, 26 2 _ — 1 W 10 4 1 2 1 28 
ee re nae eee 

— — 3 By D, 1 a 1 a 10 5) 1 4 5 55) 

1 41 27 1,173 50 108 40 176 DDD} 277 289 71 38 SP Whee 
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TABLE H-8—Employment Fatalities, by Industry{t and Occupation, Canada, 1966 and 1965 


eee 














1966* 
Public 
Ad- Per 
Manu- Con- Trans- minis- Cent 
Agri-  For- factur-  struc-  porta- Fi- Serv- —_ tra- of 
Occupation culture estry Fishing Mining — ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total 
Farmers and farm workers...................... 50 1 — — 1 — 1 -— 1 a 54 4.6 
Loggers and related workers.................. — 1B — — 3 — — — — — 83 7.0 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters............ — — 17 — = — — 1 — — — 18 1.5 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers — —— — 108 — 6 — = —- -—— —- 114 9.7 
Craftsmen, production process and 
GeLAtC CE WiOL KCl sauna aan 2 9 oo 13 BRS 9A. 79 16 — i 2 436 37.2 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not 
agricultural, fishing, logging or 
TUUITVITY eee es Eee re oe — — — a 22 78 14 Wl — 4 — 125 10.7 
Transport and communication................ 1 10 16 2 16 ill 128 10 — 1 3 198 16.9 
Managerial Seek See oe ee ee —- af — 4 1 4 4 — 3 1 33 2.8 
Professionaliand technical ...4..224..2.. = 1 1 8 4 D) 2 1 -— 6 2, OF 2 
Glericalve ees ee ee — — — — 4 2 — _- ae 3] — 10 0.9 
Dalest sete teiad tes pete he Phe ok bes — — — — 4 1 —— 13 ~~ — — 18 135 
Service and. fecrention.2. tess — 1 iD, 1 4 2, 9 2 1 16 19 57 4.9 
(Ota here at cee ee Se 59 104 36 136 206 279 PIB 58) 1 41 PH 1173 1000 
ReriCenigOfstOlalee: sees 4.5 8.9 all 11.6 1756) 23°58. 202 45 0.0 3:5 a2. 100.0 — 


Workers employed in thousands.... 544 76 26 121 1,744 499 620 IFS Ome OL 1,622 419 WMNSY? — 
Fatality rate per 10,000 em- 
DIOV CCS Nae oe eet 1.0 1327 139 11.2 ile? 5.6 3.8 0.4 0.0 0.3 0.6 1.6 — 


*Preliminary. +Revised. tSee footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 


TABLE H-3—Employment Injuries, Non-fatal and Fatal, Reported by Workmen’s Compensation Board, by Province, Canada 
1966 and 1965 


———— ee eee 























1966* 1965+ 
Non-fatal Non-fatal 
Canada except Ontario 
Province and Quebec Ontario Canada except Quebec 
and Fatal Total Quebec Fatal Total 
Medical Tempor- Quebec Medical Tempor- 
Aid ary Permanent Aid ary Permanent 
Only Disability Disability Only Disability Disability 
Newfoundland....... 5,597 4,466 57 26 10,146 STAs 4,299 115 35 10,225 
Prince Edward 
Island. 435. = 1,186 1,074 7 2 2,269 1,249 22 20 2 2,393 
Nova Scotia............ 14,804 9,830 86 33 24,753 14,447 9,230 280 31 23,988 
New Brunswick .... 14,698 9,369 310 Dil, 24,434 14,012 9,456 129 36 23,633 
Quebec enemas tries 170,701 310 7 OT 160,541 247 160,788 
Ontario ee aT eee 373,284 270 373,554 230,663 OE 238 eo AT/2 331,405 
Manitoba................ 15,208 13,217 490 39 28,954 14,738 11,627 358 45 26,768 
Saskatchewan......... 14,535 10,552 213 132 25,432 14,138 10,449 204 125 24,916 
Alberta orton ve 31,770 23,508 913 115 56,306 31,247 22,443 968 119 54,777 
British Columbia.. 52,542 26,749 1,325 178 80,794 54,227 25,916 1,240 206 81,589 
PROT AT eee 150,340 98,765 3,401 543,985 1,162 797,653 380,497 191,780 6,546 160,541 1,118 740,482 
*Preliminary. fT Revised. 
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1965+ 











Workers Fatality Public Workers Fatality 
Employed Rate per Ad- Per Employed Rate per 
in 10,000 Manu- Con- Trans- minis- Cent in 10,000 
Thou- Employ-  Agri- factur- struc- porta- Fi- Sery- — tra- of Thou-  Employ- 
sands ees culture Forestry Fishing Mining _ ing tion tion Trade nance ice tion Total Total sands ees 
552 120 46 1 _- _ —- —- 1 -— —- — 1 49 Shih 599 0.8 
53 1557 — 81 — — 1 = 1 — _ os p} 85 6.4 a3) 16.0 
20 6.7 -- — 29 — — ao -- _ — — — 29 ie 23 12.6 
63 18.1 -- — — 144 5 3 — _ — — — 152 11.4 76 20.0 
1,864 2 — i —- 23 148 183 75 1 -- 11 4 468 35.3 1720 PPG 
345 3.6 — _- —- — 27 67 12 5 —— 1 5 Lah 8.8 335 OS 
403 5.0 4 12 8 4 15 11 168 24 — 4 3 PEE) 19,1 432 5.9 
669 0.5 —- 4 —- 2 5 5 Tl 11 — 2 3 39 3.0 637 0.6 
876 0.3 —- —- = 3 12 4 5 1 — 8 a 40 3.0 782 0.5 
1,007 0.1 — — -- _— 4 3 3 — — o-= i 11 0.8 919 0.1 
480 0.4 — — —- —- 5 ~= — 11 i _ — 17 Ha 482 0.4 
813 0.7 _- 3 3 — 3 1 15 1 2 ie 26 66 5.0 793 0.8 
pe 1.6 50 108 40 176 225 2a, 287 70 3 38 52 1,326 100.0 6,862 i 
— — 3.8 8.1 30° 133 LiOe 920.9" 2156 5.3 Oe DE BS 100.0 = — 
— — 594 Ti 23 134 1,636 463 617 1,145 280 1,489 403 6,862 — — a 
-—— — 0.8 {40h 174 “ideal 1.4 6.0 4.7 OFGm OS 0.3 13) 1.9 — — — 
EEE E ——E———E————EE————EE Ean 
323 
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TABLE H-9— Employment Fatality Rates, Canada, 1966 and 1965 


rr ———————————————— 






































1966* 
Workers Employed 
Number of Fatalities in Thousands** 
Both Both 
Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes 
(A)—By Sex and Industry{ 
AP TACUIEUL OS Sy cee een eee eee IR te Ae RT ig 2 Sul 2 58 476 67 543 
PORES EN c Son, spac nhs he ae Akt ees ieee Mian EP ee ee Rel ss 104 — 104 74 a 76 
ICIS TREE 0 2iy_ ese ea gs te ca Pa we 36 — 36 26 — 26 
LY (nV) eeeeiey oy ee, ee Ce, fod DR od ee 136 —- 136 116 5) 121 
WE INGE TOUTE G0 terete OO ee ee DEE, nO 2 oe 202 4 206 1,361 383 1,744 
CONS UEUCTION Since Veer x er a Nae te Ree Oe ee 278 1 279 482 17 499 
PANS OLE AULOD Saree ee etc cee ee hood ee Re 236 1 23 530 90 620 
ECG oiasd ek eae ei Mee CONE ost eke Ie A lr 52 1 53 793 387 1,180 
PLATIOG ements teers Seve eee eh Era OR a ie gee 1 a 1 158 144 302 
SOLVICE Arc estat heen ent er nee en 36 2) 41 643 979 1,622 
Publick A Ganimis ii ati Oni cca csesscccees ocean ee 27 — 2 324 O5 419 
GRANT a intake Seer iae es feo b ok leat a aa Akad 1,159 14 1,173 4,983 2,169 7152 
(B)—By Sex and Occupation 
Barmers:and farm workerg.. eee ene ee ay? 2) 54 487 64 Sey? 
Moggers and relatediworkersse ee ee ee 83 — 83 53 oo 53} 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters: 25. ..sncccca cece. ee 18 a 18 Dil _ 27 
Miners, quarrymen and related workef...........00.0.0.c-cceceeeeece0-.. 114 — 114 63 -_- 63 
Craftsmen, production process and related workers.............. 434 2 436 1,603 261 1,864 
Labourers and unskilled workers (not agricultural, fishing, 
logving orsmining 2. eee ee 25 — 125 324 21 345 
Transport and commiunicationi.:...,...64...2 0. ee 198 — 198 365 38 403 
Managerial, sscncc.te winig:tacheu sae en eens eae 31 D 33 591 79 669 
Frotessional ‘and techiical ay. ce en ee ee 25 2 27 496 380 876 
Cherial es toe ee Sack eh ee ete 7 3 10 343 664 1,007 
DALES 5 :.-.caitvscecsk stats eterna Ae 18 — 18 300 180 480 
Service and recreation... ee ee eee 54 3 3)// 331 482 813 
TOTAL Sot acsvaseses eet maces ase 1,159 14 1 4,983 2,169 iiplsy? 
(C)—By Sex and Age Group 
RS eee einen Aer eee eT Met er ee ee sy — 52 393 821 714 
AD eS ee ne LO, OM AE 143 2 145 587 389 976 
BD See ons asoeebton such. eitesevtes estes aidbae eaters 557 3 560 2218 825 3,104 
BU O45, flops Cessna tp ae ORE «en OR)” epee ee 344 8 352 1,554 590 2,144 
ON URE ee an ee eed ee EM Se cr 63 1 64 171 44 215 
KOS RN WS Mh eis aN alee REO en) | 1,159 14 Lis 4,983 2,169 ley? 


*Preliminary. TRévised. {See footnotes 1-6, Table H-4. 
**Figures may not add to the totals shown because of rounding.(DBS estimates, Special Surveys Division, special 
tables, 12-month averages). 
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1965+ 
































Fatality Rate Workers Employed Fatality Rate 
per 10,000 Employees Number of Fatalities in Thousands** per 10,000 Employees 

Both Both Both Both 

Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes Men Women Sexes 
1.07 0.29 0.97 48 2 50 3a? he 594 0.91 0.30 0.84 
14.05 — 13.68 108 — 108 15 p 77 14.40 — 14.02 
13.84 — 13.84 40 —- 40 oe 1 23 18.18 — 17.39 
rg 2 — 11°23 176 — 176 130 4 134 $3.50 — 13.13 
1.48 0.10 1.18 225 — 225 L287 350 1,636 1275 — 1.38 
5.76 0.58 eh ek) og _ Pee | 447 16 463 6.20 — 5.98 
4.45 0.11 3.82 284 3 287 529 88 617 5.37 0.34 4.65 
0.65 0.25 0.44 69 1 70 qi2 373 1.145 0.90 0.03 0.61 
0,06 —_ 0.03 3 -: 3 132 128 280 0.20 — 0.10 
0.55 0.51 0.25 38 — 38 590 900 1,489 0.64 — 0.25 
0.83 —~ 0.64 50 2 a2 316 86 403 1.58 0.23 1.29 
Deak 0.06 1.64 1,318 8 1,326 4,842 2,020 6,862 Pa) 0.04 1.93 
1.06 0.31 0.97 46 3 49 531 68 599 0.87 0.44 0.82 
15.66 — 15.66 85 — 85 53 —- 2h, 16.04 — 16.04 
6.66 _- 6.66 29 _ 29 23 a 23 12.61 —- 12.61 
18.09 — 18.09 152 — 132 76 — 76 20.00 —- 20.00 
2.70 0.11 2235 468 - 468 1,484 246 1,730 oat) ao 2.70 
3.85 — 3.62 117 — 117 316 18 335 3.70 — 3.50 
5.42 — 4.91 253 _ 253 395 37 432 6.41 —- 5.86 
0.52 0.25 0.49 39 _ 39 560 aE 637 0.70 — 0.61 
0.50 0.05 0.30 a 1 40 450 332 782 0.87 0.03 0.51 
0.23 0.03 0.09 10 1 11 320 600 919 0.31 0.02 0.12 
0.60 — 0.37 Ly — 17 306 176 482 0.56 ass 0.35 
1.54 On 0.70 63 3 66 328 466 193 1.92 0.06 0.83 
231 0.06 1.64 1,318 8 1,326 4,842 2,020 6,862 HepB 0.04 1.93 
32 _- 0.72 43 — 43 377 296 673 1.14 -- 0.64 
2.43 0.05 1.48 154 3 SY 546 346 892 2.82 0.09 1.76 
2.45 0.36 1.80 655 3 658 2,236 778 3,014 2.93 0.04 2.19 
Del 1.35 1.64 390 Z 392 17515 555 2,070 Sea: 0.04 1.90 
3.68 SEO, vais Mi 76 —- 76 168 45 pA WO 4.52 — 3.58 
231 0.06 1.64 1,318 8 1,326 4,842 2,020 6,862 ele, 0.04 1:93 
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CIRRI Meeting 


Continued from page 483 


great influx of new employees whose 
average age is about 28 years. 


Second Session 


The second session of the meeting 
began with a discussion of wage and price 
guidelines and incomes policies in Canada. 

Russell Bell, a member of the Economic 
Council of Canada, spoke on “The 
Economic Council’s Views and Some 
Reactions to It.” 

He described economic conditions in 
Canada during the past couple of years. 
‘As actual output in the economy moved 
closer to potential,...a number of 
people came to the conclusion that some 
kind of incomes policy was required,” 
he explained. 

Mr. Bell said that the Council had not 
focused its attention on one goal only, 
but on a number of basic economic and 
social goals. These were: full employment, 
a high rate of economic growth, reasonable 
stability of prices, a viable balance of 
payments and an equitable distribution 
of rising incomes. 

The speaker discussed methods of 
achieving a ‘“‘trade-off’” between high 
employment and reasonable price stability. 
He said that there was a problem of im- 
mense difficulty in bringing the national 
interest to bear on the making of in- 
dividual wage and price decisions. 

An incomes policy may have the 
unfortunate effect of preventing changes 
in relative prices, costs and incomes 
needed to bring about the reallocation of 
resources required to meet changes in 
demand. To the extent that such policies 
impede the appropriate reallocation of 
resources, the nation’s economic growth 
could be adversely affected,”’ he said. 

Most people tended to think of an 
incomes policy as a way to maintain a fixed 
relationship between rates of increase in 
labour productivity and rates of increase 
in wages. The CLC reflected this view in 
a February 1966 report, which rejected 
the “productivity approach” to guidelines 
because labour would not accept the 
position that wage rates should never 
advance faster than productivity. This 
would mean that labour’s share of a 
rising national income should never 
increase. This arrangement would protect 
the status quo of relative incomes shares, 
the report said. 

Mr. Bell added that an incomes policy 
would have little hope of succeeding in 
Canada because of strong regional 
differences, and divisions of jurisdiction 
between federal and provincial govern- 
ments in key legislative areas in the field 
of industrial relations. Besides this, the 
federal Government had little influence 
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over important sectors of the economy, 
particularly in manufacturing. 

The position of collective bargaining in 
a unionized industry might be jeopardized 
by a controversy over the choice of an 
output figure and a labour input figure, if 
measurements of the rate of productivity 
changes are attempted at the industry 
level, Mr. Bell said. 

The Economic Council’s Third Annual 
Review states: “‘The structure of the 
Canadian labour movement is far from 
being such that the Canadian central 
bodies could enter into meaningful under- 
takings that would bind member unions 
to the observance of a set of guidelines. 
The most that they could do would be to 
urge conformance on a voluntary basis.” 

The report, however, stopped short of 
outright rejection in all circumstances. 
An incomes policy, it said, could play a 
useful, but temporary, role in times of 
crisis in applying corrective measures to 
basic problems. 

In replying to the speaker, John Fryer, 
director of research, Canadian Labour 
Congress, added some of his views 
concerning the Economic Council’s re- 
jection of an incomes policy for Canada. 
He stated that incomes policy was usually 
a euphemism for wage policy or wage 
restraint. He explained that labour wants 
more equitable distribution of incomes, 
but rejects wage restraint and guidelines. 
“Incomes policy, si; wage restraint, no.” 


Not the Only Criterion 


Mr. Fryer stressed that productivity is 
not the only criterion for an incomes 
policy. He said that labour groups prefer 
to rely on the “more intelligent and 
imaginative” use of fiscal and monetary 
policies to achieve a more equitable 
distribution of the nation’s wealth. 

Prof. Tait Montague, head of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of British Columbia, doubted 
that the Economic Council, made up of 
government, labour, management and 
public representatives, was the appropriate 
body to deal with the role assigned to it. 
He agreed that the mere linking of wages 
to productivity was not an incomes 
policy. ‘““We don’t know how to gear our 
wage system to give us stable labour 
costs,’*he said. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
panelists spoke about the difficulties 
associated with price guidelines and the 
adjustments that would be necessary, 
should they be adopted. It was said the 
collective bargaining today, like mother- 
hood, is considered to be one of the 
sacred principles of our society. The 
panelists suggested, however, that if wage 
and price guidelines were adopted, the 
role of collective bargaining must be 
scrapped. The role of power in collective 
bargaining was then discussed. It was 


a 
pointed out that the unions reject the 


status quo rigidity of productivity guide- 
lines. 


Two Professors Speak 


In the afternoon session, two professors, 
Sidney Maxwell, School of Business, 
University of Toronto, and Richard S. 
Hodgson, School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Western Ontario, 
spoke about “Organization Theory and 
Its Application.”’ 

They described several styles of man- 
agement that are either now widely used 
or just beginning to achieve popularity 
in the higher management circles of 
certain enterprises. 

Prof. Maxwell discussed training pro- 
grams for middle and higher management 
people for teaching methods of decision- 
making. He described the training course 
adopted by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and outlined the four phases of the 
program. In addition, he described some 
of the techniques of “‘sensitivity” training 
courses, but warned of the danger of 
mental breakdown in some of the trainees. 


Example Cited 


Prof. Hodgson then described ‘‘The 
Infancy and Childhood of Modern Or- 
ganization Theory.” He cited the example 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency in the United States to show 
how an organization that offers incentives 
for advancement can contribute to re- 
markable increases of productivity among 
employees. 

He told the members of CIRRI that, 
in certain tests made of relations between 
employees and management, the more 
the workers were permitted to share in 
the decisions of management, the higher 
the level of their productivity. He added 
that management, however, was unwilling 
in most instances to give up their decision- 
making functions. 


Officers Elected 


At the annual business meeting, Prof. 
Stuart Jamieson, of the Economics Depart- 
ment at the University of British Colum- 
bia, was elected as president of CIRRI 
for the coming year. Dr. John Crispo, 
Director of the Centre for Industrial 
Relations at the University of Toronto, 
remained on the executive as _past- 
president. Prof. Tait Montague, also of 
the University of British Columbia, was 
named secretary-treasurer. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee for the coming year are: Prof. 
Louis-Marie Tremblay, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, University of Montreal; 
Prof. William Cunningham, Department 
of Economics, Mount Alison; and George 
Lach, Assistant Vice-President, Personnel, 
Canadian National Railways. 
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SO 


Years 
Ago 


From the Labour Gazette 
September 1917 


An account of the rise in prices 
during war and its causes is given 
in a special article. The inflation of 
credit by governments hungry for 
military supplies, and the scarcity 
of goods are cited as main reasons 


“The rise in prices which set in at the 
beginning of the war in nearly all parts of 
the world, ‘taking off’ from the already 
high levels reached by 1913, continued 
steadily, save for slight and temporary 
recessions; but toward the end of 1916 
the movement acquired a steepness and 
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rapidity in the prices of foods, fuel and 
other necessaries of life which created a 
serious situation in many countries,” the 
LABOUR GAZETTE Said in a special article 
on ‘‘War Prices—a Review of the Move- 
ment in Canada and in Other Countries,” 
published in the September 1917 issue. 


Further on, the article said that “by 
June 1917, retail food prices in Canada 
had risen 60 per cent since the beginning 
of the war.”’ In consequence of this rapid 
rise in prices by midsummer 1917, a 
number of countries that had previously 
made some attempt to control prices took 
“further measures for control.” 


In Canada, food and fuel controllers 
were appointed. In the United States, 
legislation gave the President powers to 
control supplies and to fix prices through 
a food administrator. “In former wars, 
very high price levels have been experi- 
enced as operations of war required an 
increasing share of the products of industry 
and the efforts of the people,”’ the article 
continued. “‘In England during the Napo- 
leonic wars, the highest point was reached 
in 1809, at the crisis of the war, after 
which prices declined. The Sauerbeck in- 
dex number, now continued in the London 
Statist, was estimated to have advanced 
from 130 in 1803 to 190 in 1809, falling 
to 110 in 1816. 


“During the Crimean War the index 
number rose from 75 in 1851 to 101 in 
1855 and to 105 in 1857, and again 
reached 105 in 1864 during the American 
Civil War. After the Franco-Prussian 
War, there was a rise in prices, and 111 
was reached in 1873. Before the present 
war, this index number had risen from 
61 in 1896 to 85 in 1913, but averaged 137 
for 1916 and reached 179.3 for June 1917. 


“In the United States, the index number 
of wholesale prices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics rose from 141.0 in 1860 
to 317.5 in 1864. In France, an index 
number of wholesale prices published by 
the Ministry of Labour rose from 133 
in 1869 to 137 in 1870 and 148 in 1871. 


“The chief factor to be noted in price 
movements during the war is the enormous 
increase in the demand for goods of 
nearly every variety, as contrasted with 
the decrease in the production of many 
necessaries of life. Since governments 
have unlimited credit, in theory at least 
(and power to commandeer supplies 
in their own and occupied territory), 
civilian needs come second, and the 
government demand has full effect in 
bidding for the supplies available, thus 
raising prices greatly when there is scarcity. 
The diversion of men to the armies, and 
to the production of goods for the opera- 
tions of war, reduces the production of 
goods for other purposes unless means are 


found for maintaining this, for instance, 
by recourse to more female labour, greater 
use of machinery, development of new 
TESOWLCES RCL. mame 


“Tt has been enunciated with increasing 
earnestness and persistence by not only 
economists, but the highest financial 
authorities, that a most important factor 
in the rise in prices has been the inflation 
of purchasing power—that is, an increase 
in the monetary supply without a corres- 
ponding increase in the goods for sale. 
In former wars, the issue of irredeemable 
paper money in large and increasing 
quantities was a prominent feature— 
notably in France during the revolutionary 
war, and in the United States during the 
Civil War. 


“In the present war, however, except 
perhaps in Russia, over-issues of paper 
money have not been marked; but the 
inflation of bank credit as a result of the 
large government loans has been stated 
to have a similar effect in causing advances 
in prices when issued in greater volume 
than can be paid for by the public out of 
current savings, as such large issues involve 
increased bank deposits, loans, the cir- 
culation of cheques, drafts and other 
forms of effective purchasing power... .” 


In Canada, ‘‘the greatest advances in 
retail food prices appeared in bread and 
flour in the early part of the war, but by 
the summer of 1916 these were almost as 
low as just before the war. From that date, 
however, until May 1917, prices advanced 
steadily, reaching a level almost twice as 
high as that in 1914. Bread was up to 
8 cents per pound in most of the cities, 
and in some reached 10 cents. Flour 
reached about the same price per pound. 


‘The chief feature of the food market, 
however, from the autumn of 1916 to 
June 1917, was the great scarcity of po- 
tatoes, especially in Ontario and Quebec; 
but prices were very high throughout the 
Dominion, large quantities being shipped 
from New Brunswick and the Western 
Provinces where the crops were large. 
In many cities in Ontario, the price was 
up to $5 per bag in the spring when the 
planting of the new crops was taking 
placene. 


“In meat, the advances were not so 
great, but sirloin steak averaged about 32 
cents per pound in the early summer. Fresh 
pork was also about 30 cents per pound, 
and breakfast bacon was higher than 40. 
cents in many of the cities. Eggs had 
reached a very high level at the end of 
1916, being as high as 85 cents [a dozen] 
in some of the cities. Storage eggs averaged 
45 cents in January 1917. In the spring 
prices fell, but were still much higher than 
the prices of previous years, not falling 
lower than 30 cents in most of the cities...” 
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Labour Day Messages 





MacDonald 


As we celebrate this Labour Day, the 
Canadian labour movement stands at one 
of the most important stages of its history. 
Many significant events have taken place 
in the past year, and we are now at a 
point where we face decisions that may 
well have a marked bearing on the whole 
future of our movement. While, as 
Canadians, we have been celebrating the 
Centennial of our country, we have also 
been able to look back on a period of 
labour history which pre-dates Confed- 
eration and which has made a great 
contribution to the growth and welfare of 
Canada. 

Now trade unions stand at an all-time 
high in point of membership, and the 
prospects for continued growth are 
exceedingly good. The membership of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, which re- 
presents the overwhelming majority of 
organized workers in Canada, is crowding 
the million-and-a-half mark. Many of our 


A Time for Re-Dedication 


affiliated organizations are finding their 
personnel resources taxed in meeting 
requests for information and organization. 

Outside the established trade union 
movement, there has been an enormous 
surge of interest in collective bargaining 
among many professional and _ semi- 
professional groups. The practice of 
bargaining collectively, which has always 
formed the basis of the trade union 
movement, is now being widely accepted. 
The significance of this development is one 
of the important situations now confronting 
the trade union movement. 

These circumstances clearly prove the 
fallacy of those who, only a short time 
ago, were predicting the demise of the 
labour movement. It is now quite obvious 
that not only is our movement going to 
remain, and continue to increase in 
numbers and strength, but it is also going 
to play a more important role in the 
society of the future. 


A Tribute to the Working Force 


By Charles Smith 


Chairman 


Canad‘an Railway Labour Executives’ Association 


Labour Day is a day set aside in our 
calendar as a special tribute to the working 
force, a day on which we may reflect upon 
the achievements of labour in relation to 
the economic growth and expansion of our 
country. 

During this Centennial year, evidence 
of labour’s contribution is demonstrated 
in every Province, and the marvels of new 
construction in countless Centennial pro- 
jects is a tribute to the adaptability of the 
workers to new methods and acceptance 
of technological change in the interests of 
increased efficiency. 

Yet, labour unions are constantly 
under criticism because they advocate 
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protection of the interest of employees so 
that they may share in the great benefits 
that science brings to our society. 

The Canadian Railway Labour Exec- 
utives’ Association, representing Inter- 
national Railway Unions—the bedrock of 
trade unionism on the railways—deplores 
the unprincipled attacks made upon them 
from time to time by those who would 
seek for personal gain to disrupt the 
responsible, democratic bargaining pro- 
cesses established over a period of more 
than 70 years. 

The Canadian Railway Labour Exec- 
utives’ Association has forged ahead 
since its inception in 1965 welding railway 


By Donald MacDonald 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Canadian Labour Congress 


The collective bargaining activities of 
many of the organizations affiliated with 
the Canadian Labour Congress attracted 
considerable attention during the past 
year. In a number of instances, long- 
Overdue wage increases were won and 
other improvements gained. The opposi- 
tion that this trend met from some 
quarters was to be expected. Without 
exception, every gain won by labour in 
past years has been subject to the same 
type of criticism and has been accom- 
panied by the same forecasts of disaster; 
but the economy has flourished, and the 
working people of Canada and _ their 
families have benefited from a better life. 

Suggestions that working people are 
getting too large a slice of the economic 
pie are contradicted by the figures. 
Although there have been some fluctua- 
tions in the share of the Gross National 
Product going to salaries, wages and 


Continued on page 587 





workers together so that they now speak 
with a strong voice on all issues of vital 
interest to the welfare of our railway 
family, not only as railway employees, but 
as responsible citizens of Canada. 

Despite the assertions of those who 
would create chaos in labour relations, 
the Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association has complete authority to 
make its own decisions and is not a 
satellite of the United States. 

We view with appreciation the require- 
ments in the Sanitary Code as recom- 
mended by the Public Health Engineering 
Division, Department of National Health 

Continued on page 586 
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Part Il 


51st International Labour Conference 


Conference adopts six new international labour instruments — 


two Conventions and four Recommendations 


The 5ist Session of the International 
Labour Conference, which was held in 
Geneva June 7 to 29, adopted six new 
international labour instruments—two 
Conventions and four Recommendations. 
The new standards bring the total number 
of Conventions to 128 and the number of 
Recommendations to 131. 

The six new instruments* are: 

—a Convention and a Recommendation 
on the maximum permissible weight to 
be carried by one worker; 

—a Convention and a Recommendation 
on invalidity, old age and survivors’ 
pensions; 

—a Recommendation on the examination 
of grievances with the undertaking, 
with a view to their solution, and a 
Recommendation on communications 
between management and _ workers 
within the undertaking. 

The work of the session also included: 
—the first draft of a Recommendation on 

the improvement of conditions of life 
and work of tenants, share-croppers 
and similar categories, and a resolution 
calling for a study of ILO-related 
aspects of agrarian reform; 

—general discussion and adoption of a 
resolution and conclusions on the ILO 
and technical co-operation and the 
ILO’s contribution to the industrializa- 
tion of developing countries; 

—general discussion of the Director- 
General’s report on the role of non- 
manual workers in developed and 


*Complete texts of the recommendations 
and conventions passed during the 51st session 
of the ILO Conference can be obtained from the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzer- 
land; or Canada Branch, International Labour 
Organization, c/o Mrs. Gloria Ramesbottom, 
4th floor, 178 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 
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developing countries, and on ILO 
activities in 1966; 

—adoption of the 1968 ILO budget 
amounting to $24,836,091. 

—examination of a report on the ap- 
plication by member states of ILO 
standards. The 10 ratifications registered 
during this session brought to 3,302 
the total number of ratifications of ILO 
Conventions. 

—adoption of a number of resolutions on 
subjects other than technical questions 
included on the agenda, in particular a 
resolution on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the International Labour Organization 
in 1969. 


Canadian Participation 


Government delegates served on con- 
ference committees as follows: George V. 
Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, primary member—selection and 
standing orders committees. John Main- 
waring, Director, International Labour 
Affairs Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; Bernard Wilson, Assistant Dep- 
uty Minister, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; Saul Rae, Permanent Repre- 
sentative and Ambassador of Canada to 
the European Office of the United Na- 
tions, Geneva; and Leonard Houzer, 
First Secretary, Canadian Permanent 
Mission, Geneva; substitutes—selection 
and standing orders committees. J. A. 
Beesley, First Secretary and Consul, 
Canadian Permanent Mission, Geneva— 
resolutions; J. K. Wanczycki, Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa— 
application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations; J. E. E. Osborne, Director of 
Research and Statistics, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa— 
social security; Bernard Wilson, Assistant 


Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa—grievances and communications; 
K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Province of Alberta—maximum weight; 
Guy de Merlis, Labour Attaché, Canadian 
Embassy, Brussels—technical co-oper- 
ation and industrialization. 

Employer delegates on committees 
were: C. B. C. Scott, Assistant General 
Manager (Personnel), Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario; substitute: 
W. J. McNally, Manager, Policy Depart- 
ment, Canadian Chamber of Commerce— 
resolutions; Mr. Scott; substitute: William 
H. Wightman, Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association—application of con- 
ventions and recommendations; Mr. 
Scott; substitute: R. M. Drennan, Man- 
ager, Employee Relations, Cyanamid of 
Canada Limited—social security; Mr. 
Scott; substitute: G. H. Paquette, Indus- 
trial Relations Manager, Imperial Tobac- 
co Company of Canada Limited—griey- 
ances and communications; Mr. Scott; 
substitute; H. L. Wallis, Manager, Indus- 
trial Relations, E. G. M. Cape and Com- 
pany Limited—maximum weight; Mr. 
Scott; substitute: Mr. Wightman—agri- 
cultural workers; Mr. Scott; substitute: 
Roland E. Wilkes, Executive Secretary, 
Railway Association of Canada—tech- 
nical co-operation and industrialization. 

Worker delegates on committees were: 
Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress; A. L. Hep- 
worth, Director, International Affairs 
Department, Canadian Labour Congress 
—resolutions; Mr. Hepworth—recom- 
mendations; Louis H. Lorrain, First 
Vice-President, International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
—social security; James Perna, Canadian 
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Director, United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America—grievances 
and communications; Herbert Flesher, 
International Vice-President, International 
Hod Carriers’ Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America—maxi- 
mum weight: Pierre Vadboncoeur, Legal 
Adviser, Confederation of National Trade 
Unions—agricultural workers; F. A. 
Armstrong, Vice-President, Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America—technical 
co-operation and industrialization. 


Director-General’s Reply 


To make effective headway in problems 
of human rights, industrialization, and 
employment, the International Labour 
Organization and all United Nations 
organizations must be able to work toward 
a common goal, and the ILO must have 
the necessary resources at its disposal, the 
Director-General said in his reply to those 
who spoke on his report (L.G., Aug., p. 
472). Mr. Morse called for closer co- 
operation between all international organ- 
izations in the United Nations family to 
oppose poverty, backwardness and under- 
development. 

Delegates to the 5lst International 
Labour Conference, which met in Geneva 
from June 7 to June 29, heard the di- 
rector-General describe these objectives 
as the ones toward which the ILO should 
direct its efforts. 

A total of 214 speakers addressed the 
conference on the Director-General’s 
report. In his reply, Mr. Morse stated that 
the ILO had long been concerned with 
non-manual workers. Within its technical 
co-operation programs, the ILO had 
been providing assistance to many coun- 
tries in training such important categories 
of non-manual workers as managers, 
supervisory staff, and officials of labour 
administrations. 

The Director-General said that special 
attention must be paid to non-manual 
occupations in policies for the develop- 
ment utilization of human resources in 
both the industrialized and the less 
developed countries. 

Mr. Morse added that he hoped to see 
the ILO become more firmly established 
in a position of influence, authority and 
inspiration in the field of social policy. 
“Until now, our member States and the 
ILO have tended to adopt a piecemeal 
approach to social problems,” he said. 

‘Social policy is a whole complex of 
practical, inter-related measures carefully 
designed to make a positive and lasting 
contribution to the achievement of such 
fundamental goals as freedom from want, 
social and economic progress, and equal- 
ity of opportunity,’’ Mr. Morse explained. 
A social policy could not make a lasting 
impact on the problem of poverty if it did 
not take into account economic realities. 

Mr. Morse singled out three spheres 
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that should be given priority in the ILO’s 
future course of action: human rights, 
industrialization and employment. ‘‘We 
must... ensure that preoccupation with 
economic growth and development does 
not serve as a pretext for exploitation of 
the worker, for inhuman conditions of 
work or for a denial of freedom,” he said. 

The Director-General spoke of the need 
for the ILO to make “‘its own special and 
distinctive contribution to a broader 
international programme, in which we 
would hope the United Nations Industrial 
Development Organization will play a 
leading role.” 

Another ILO priority that Mr. Morse 
noted was to increase levels of productive 
employment throughout the developing 
world. He cited wide-scale unemployment 
in the cities of many countries, and under- 
employment in rural areas, as obstacles to 
ILO world-wide objectives. ILO action in 
rural development, youth training and 
employment schemes had helped to 
improve the lot of two-thirds of mankind 
living at or below the subsistence level, he 
said. 

The Director-General then stated his 
intention on the occasion of the ILO’s 
50th Anniversary in 1969 of putting for- 
ward a world-wide programme of action 
for the development of human resources, 
based on regional plans such as that 
adopted at the Eighth Conference of 
American States members held in Ottawa 
last September (L. G., Nov. 1966, p. 
634). Referring to this latter plan, he said 
that it would remain a document of pious 
hopes unless the ILO was given the tools 
and resources with which to carry it out. 

“It is up to our member states” said 
Mr. Morse, “‘to decide whether they have 
sufficient confidence in the ILO to invest 
in it as an instrument for greater pros- 
perity, for progress and for peace.” 


Maximum Weight 


The conference adopted a convention 
concerning the maximum permissible 
weight to be carried by one worker. 

It requires member states that ratify it 
to take appropriate steps to ensure that 
workers assigned to manual transport of 
loads other than light loads receive prior 
training or instruction in working tech- 
niques, to safeguard health and prevent 
accidents. Moreover, the convention 
states that no worker be permitted or 
required to carry loads likely to jeopar- 
dize his health or safety. Additionally, in 
order to limit or to facilitate the manual 
transport of loads, suitable technical 
devices shall be used as much as possible. 

The assignment of women and young 
workers to manual transport of loads 
other than light loads is to be limited. 
Where they are engaged in the manual 
transport of loads, the maximum weight of 
such loads is to be substantially less than 


that permitted tor adult male workers. 

A recommendation complementing this 
convention was also adopted. 

The recommendation states that where 
the maximum permissible weight to be 
transported manually by one adult male 
worker is more than 55 kg., measures 
should be taken as speedily as possible to 
reduce it to that level. 

The recommendation provides for the 
safeguarding of the health of women and 
young workers and proposes that com- 
petent authorities actively promote scien- 
tific research, including ergonomic studies 
on the manual transport of loads. 

Participants at the 1966 preparatory 
technical conference concerned with draf- 
ting the maximum permissible weights for 
workers of both sexes had been advised, 
in the conclusions of an earlier meeting of 
experts, that the load levels set were 
theoretical and a proposal for a 50 kilo- 
gram limit (for men) recommended to 
cover differences of environment and work- 
rhythm in countries as disparate as, 
for example, India and Sweden. 

Accordingly, the physiological aspects 
of load-carrying were taken into account; 
which include such individual factors as 
the worker’s weight; size; degree of 
muscular development, general health; 
age; sex and training. Heavy muscular 
work, for instance, could be carried out— 
without excessive fatigue—if it were 
broken by suitable pauses. At the same 
time, load-carrying would be manifestly 
easier if loads could be carried symme- 
trically without awkward posturing. 

Medically speaking, the conference 
noted that workers were subject to both 
acute and chronic ill-effects from lifting 
and carrying heavy loads excessively. 
Workers could suffer spinal and muscular 
injuries and also be adversely affected in 
the trunk, limbs, or the joints. At the same 
time, sudden increases in blood pressure 
could result in brain-haemorrhages— 
especially among older people. 

The current trend in the packaging 
sectors of industrialized countries is 
towards smaller units. This was pointed 
out by the meeting of experts that pre- 
ceded the Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference, and reflects the demand by com- 
merce for packages that can be supplied 
directly to retailers and consumers. In 
turn, the establishment of a maximum 
permissible weights appeared to form part 
of a general pattern of development 
favouring improved conditions of work 
for load-carriers throughout the world. 

The Conventions concerning pensions 
elaborated by the ILO in 1933 have been 
brought up to date with the adoption of a 
new instrument which is more general and 
more flexible. The new Convention has 
been modelled on the Social Security 
(Minimum Standards) Convention (No. 
102) 1952 and makes appreciable and 
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reasonable improvements in the earlier 
standards. 

The new Convention revises six 1933 
Conventions: Convention 35 — old age 
insurance (industry, etc.); Convention 36 
—old age insurance (agriculture); Con- 
vention 37—invalidity insurance (indus- 
try, etc.); Convention 38—invalidity insur- 
ance (agriculture); Convention 39—sur- 
vivors’ insurance (industry, etc.); and 
Convention 40—survivors’ insurance (agri- 
culture). 

In ratifying it, member states can accept 
the obligations of the new Convention 
either entirely or partially in Parts II, 
III, and IV. 

Part II provides that a member state 
shall give benefits to persons unable to 
engage in any gainful activity, to an 
extent prescribed, due to an incapacity 
likely to be permanent, or that persists 
after the termination of a prescribed 
period of temporary or initial incapacity. 

Part III provides that a member state 
shall secure old age benefits for the 
persons protected. 

Part IV provides that a member state 
shall secure survivors’ benefits for the 
persons protected. This includes the loss of 
support suffered by the widow or child as 
the result of the death of the breadwinner. 

In addition, a supplementary recom- 
mendation was adopted which could 
serve as a guide for further developments 
in social security legislation. 


Grievances 


The conference adopted a recommen- 
dation on the examination of grievances 
within enterprises with a view to their 
settlement. 

After establishing methods of applica- 
tion, the recommendation provides in its 
general principles that: ““Any worker who, 
acting individually or jointly with other 
workers, considers that he has grounds 
for a grievance should have the right to 
submit such grievance without suffering 
any prejudice whatsoever as a result; and 
to have such grievance examined pursuant 
to an appropriate procedure....” 

Collective agreements should include 
provision for an examination of grievances 
to promote their settlhement under the 
procedures provided, and the parties 
should abstain from any action that might 
impede the effective functioning of these 
procedures, the Recommendation added. 

Workers should have the right to partic- 
ipate directly in the grievance procedure 
and to be assisted or represented during 
the examination of a grievance by a 
representative in conformity with national 
law or practice, the Recommendation 
said. 

Finally, unsettled grievances should be 
settled through procedures provided for 
by collective agreement; conciliation or 
arbitration by the competent public 
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authorities; decision of a labour court or 
other judicial authority, or any other 
appropriate procedure, it said. 


Communications Within the Undertaking 


The conference adopted a recommen- 
dation on communications within the 
undertaking. 

In its general considerations, the 
recommendation states that employers 
and employees recognize the importance 
of a climate of mutual understanding and 
confidence that is favourable both to the 
efficiency of the enterprise and to the 
aspirations of the workers. 

The methods of communication should 
in no way derogate from freedom of 
association; or the workers’ represen- 
tatives. 

Referring to the elements for a com- 
munications policy within the under- 
taking, the text continues: ““Any com- 
munications system within the under- 
taking should be designed to ensure 
genuine and regular two-way communi- 
cation between representatives of manage- 
ment and the workers; between the head 
of the undertaking, the director of 
personnel or any other representative of 
top management and trade union repre- 
sentatives or such other persons as may, 
under national law or practice, or under 
collective agreements, have the task of 
representing the interests of the workers 
at the level of the undertaking.” 

The recommendation suggests use of 
such media of communication as meetings 
for the purpose of exchanging views and 
information, supervisors’ bulletins and 
personnel policy manuals, and house 
journals, magazines, and newsletters. 

In particular, management should give 
information regarding general conditions 
of employment, including engagement, 
transfer and termination of employment; 
job descriptions and the place of particular 
jobs within the structure of the under- 
taking; possibilities of training and 
prospects of advancement within the 
undertaking; instructions for the preven- 
tion of accidents and occupational dis- 
eases; staff welfare services; and social 
security or social assistance schemes in the 
undertaking. 


Tripartite Committee Formed 


The conference set up a tripartite com- 
mittee to examine the application of 
ratified Conventions and the fulfilment by 
member states of other obligations estab- 
lished by the constitution of the ILO. 

The committee based its work, as usual, 
on the reports and other information sup- 
plied by governments, as well as on the 
technical examination that had been 
carried out in the report of the Committee 
of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations. 


On this occasion, the committee re- 
viewed the functions of the ILO super- 
visory bodies concerning conventions and 
recommendations, and discussed various 
suggestions. It emphasized the impressive 
evolution that had taken place, both in the 
volume of reports and information to be 
examined and the methods of examination 
and the situations considered. 

The committee discussed international 
protection of human rights, particularly 
in connection with the covenants adopted 
by the United Nations in December 1966. 

In addition, the committee noted new 
cases of progress or assurances given to it 
in respect of members’ obligations, parti- 
cularly as a result of exchanges of views 
that took place in the committee. 

The committee devoted part of its work 
to the problem of hours of work. This had 
been dealt with in the general survey 
carried out this year by the committee of 
experts on the basis of reports of govern- 
ments. The committee noted a general 
reduction of hours of work. It found that 
at present, normal working hours were 
less than 48 hours per week in about two- 
thirds of the countries covered by the 
survey, and about 30 of these countries 
have already adopted the “social stand- 
ard” of 40 hours. 

In addition, it noted that normal hours 
of work exceeding 48 hours per week 
were still frequently found in certain 
activities and that overtime sometimes led 
to excessively long actual hours of work. 
The committee stressed the need for 
legislation to establish essential guaran- 
tees, combined with a certain degree of 
flexibility to take into account the role of 
collective bargaining. 


50th Anniversary (1969) 


The conference unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling for the celebration in 
connection with the 50th Anniversary of 
the ILO in 1969. 

In addition to commemorative activities 
throughout the year, special ceremonies 
will be held on June 18, 1969, during the 
53rd session of the conference and 
ceremonies will be held in member coun- 
tries on October 29, 1969, the anniversary 
of the first session of the conference in 
1919. 

The purpose of the celebration is to 
promote a broader and fuller under- 
standing of, and more active support for, 
the ILO’s objectives, and to intensify a 
“continuous and concerted international 
effort to promote the common welfare in 
freedom and dignity.” 

According to the resolution, it is 
expected that governments, employers 
and workers in ILO member countries, as 
well as other governmental and non- 
governmental organizations, will take 
part in the Anniversary activities. 
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News Briefs 
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Carleton professor 
wins labour fellowship 


Carleton University professor Bruce A. 
McFarlane has won the 1967 Canada 
International Labour Fellowship. The fel- 
lowships, valued at $6,000 plus an equal 
amount for expenses, are awarded an- 
nually to senior Canadian scholars to 
promote research into manpower, indus- 
trial relations and general labour problems 
at the International Institute for Labour 
Studies in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Prof. McFarlane is at present Chairman 
of the Sociology Department at Carleton 
University, consultant to and National 
Rapporteur for Canada to the Directorate 
for Scientific Affairs of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), Paris, and Consultant to 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism. 


Dr. McFarlane will spend one year in 
Europe to investigate the impact of tech- 
nological change upon the education, 
training, utilization and careers of a 


Occupational Training Act passed by Parliament 


The Adult Occupational Training Act, 
which was recently passed by Parliament, 
is intended to provide training services 
and training allowances for all adults 
who wish to take advantage of the 
training offered and who are in a position 
to benefit by it. 

The new act replaces the Technical and 
Vocational Training Assistance Act, under 
which retraining was available only to 
workers who were unemployed or who 
belonged to certain special categories. 
The Minister of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, in a statement about the new act, 
said that every person in Canada who 
had been out of school for more than a 
year would be eligible to benefit from it. 

The training allowances that may be 
paid under the program range from $35 
to $90 a week, and the Minister said that 
the only restriction on their payment was 
that they must not be used ‘“‘to compete 
with the school system. They are designed 
for retraining, not to make training a 
substitute for school.” 

An adult who has not attended school 
regularly for at least 12 months may 
apply at his nearest Manpower Centre to 
be enrolled in an occupational training 
course; and if the manpower officer who 
interviews him considers that he would 
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number of sub-professional groups — 
primarily technicians — of several western 
European countries. On his return here, 
he will compare the European experience 
with that of Canada. 


benefit by training, the officer will arrange 
for him to be enrolled in a course that 
will increase his earning capacity or his 
opportunities for employment. 

To be eligible for a training allowance 
as well as free training, however, an 
applicant must have been a member of 
the labour force substantially without 
interruption for not less than three years; 
or he must have one or more persons 
wholly or substantially dependent upon 
him for support. 

The amount of the allowance depends 
on the number of dependents the man 
has, and the general level of earnings in 
his province or region. The actual scales, 
within these limits, are to be settled by 
consultation between the federal au- 
thorities and the provinces; and, if a 
province wishes, the federal Government 
will use different scales in different parts 
of the province to conform to variations 
in the local level of earnings. After June 
30, 1968 the allowance limits will be raised 
each year as average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing rise. 

The federal Government will pay 100 
per cent of the costs of these allowances, 
which will be paid directly to the trainees. 
It will also pay 100 per cent of the costs 
of operating training courses for adults, 


Toronto labourers strike 
ends after seven weeks 


In the early part of July about 3,000 
labourers ended a seven-week strike that 
had crippled much of Metropolitan 
Toronto’s construction industry. A series 
of strikes and lockouts had stopped work 
on road, sewer and watermain projects 
that employed union labour. 

The new agreement meant a minimum 
increase of 95 cents an hour over a 36- 
month period. Fringe benefits in the new 
contract included a provision that water 
for drinking and washing should be 
available for those working on sewers, 
watermains and road-building projects. 
Other provisions called for shelters for 
the men to eat their lunches in during the 
winter, and the supply of oilskins and 
boots in inclement weather, 

When labourers employed by four 
contractors working on a subway contract 
went on strike about the middle of May, 
other contractors engaged in heavy 
construction applied a lockout in retalia- 
tion. About 500 employees were affected 
by the lockout imposed by 30 companies. 


and it may make loans to provincial 
governments to help with the purchase 
or construction of occupational training 
facilities. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
said in the Commons during the debate 
on the bill that the Government hoped 
the number of persons taking adult 
training would double this year, and would 
grow substantially in the future. 





U.S. Labor Secretary speaks 
for new employment act 


“There are still many employers, some 
labor unions and some employment 
agencies guilty of subtle, but no less illegal 
violation of the equal opportunities prin- 
ciple and law’, said U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, Willard Wirtz, testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty in support of the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Act. He 
added that ‘“‘past and present discrimina- 
tion results in disproportionate unemploy- 
ment rates among non-whites, Spanish- 
speaking persons and women.” 
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Rotating strikes used in Hydro-Quebec dispute 


A technique of rotating strike action 
was introduced in Canada by technicians, 
tradesmen and office workers for Hydro- 
Quebec during a seven-week-long dispute 
to protest working conditions. 

Beginning on May 8, a series of 24-hour 
strikes was held in one section of Quebec 
after another. The 24-hour strike is 
common in public service industries in 
France, from where the employees bor- 
rowed the strike plan. 

The object of the staggered strikes was 
to decrease services by the provincial 
utility’s 9,000 employees to demonstrate 
their displeasure with the company’s con- 
tract offers. The previous contract expired 
on December 31, 1966 and had not been 
renewed by the time the plan for strike 
action was adopted. Since essential services 
were supposed to be maintained, union 
spokesmen explained, it was a strike 
against the employer, not against the 
people. 

The essential element of the tactic was 
surprise. Hydro officials did not know in 
which location the next strike would be 
called. A spokesman for Hydro-Quebec 
said that there was no danger of a power 
cut-off and that union officials had 
promised to provide emergency services 
throughout the strike, under the terms of 
an agreement signed between Hydro- 
Quebec and the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, which maintains bar- 
gaining rights for the workers. 

A negotiator for CUPE said that the 
unusual strike technique had been adopted 


partly to avoid the possibility that 
Quebec Premier Daniel Johnson would 
order an immediate return to work if all 
employees left their jobs at the same time. 
Premier Johnson, however, praised the 
Hydro-Quebec employees for using ro- 
tating strikes in place of a mass walkout. 
He said that the union’s method has 
restored, to a certain degree, the prestige 
of the right of employees in public 
services to strike. 


Services were disrupted for several 
hours as a result of power breaks, despite 
union promises to avoid such disruptions. 
Among those inconvenienced by the 
power failures were about 40 factories and 
businesses in the north end of Montreal. 
These disruptions prompted the writers of 
newspaper editorials to sharply rebuke 
public service employees for strike action 
that could deprive the public of essential 
services. 


The Quebec Government later warned 
that it would step in with special legislation 
if the series of walkouts created any 
problems for the public. The warning was 
given in answer to a threat to convert the 
regional rotating walkouts into a strike. 
Mr. Johnson forestalled this possibility 
by inviting representatives of both groups 
to talks in his office. 


After seven weeks of rotation strike 
action, the Hydro-Quebec employees 
voted on June 26 in favour of accepting 
the company’s latest offer and returned to 
work immediately. 


Farm labour agreement signed in California 


A trend-setting farm labour collective 
agreement has been signed in the United 
States between the Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corporation and the United Farm Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee. At the same 
time, an 11-month-old boycott against 
the company was lifted. 

A month later, in May, the US. 
Government and organized labour sup- 
ported legislation that will give farm 
workers the right to form unions and 
bargain collectively with their employers. 
Farmers were exempted from the National 
Labor Relations Act (L.G. 1935, p. 605) 
passed by Congress more than 30 years 
ago. 

The arbitration award covers nearly 
3,000 workers at three properties of the 
company. The contract is of three years 
duration but may be re-opened after 
two years. The union may not strike at 
that time, and unresolved economic 
issues will go to binding arbitration. 

Hourly wage rates were raised im- 
mediately from the prevailing federal 
minimum for California farm workers 
of $1.40 an hour to $1.65 an hour. 
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Included in this is a 15-cent increase 
retroactive to the fall of 1966 for some 
workers. In 1968, there will be an ad- 
ditional increase of 5 cents an hour, 
bringing the hourly rate to $1.70. Piece- 
work rates will be adjusted proportionate 
to the hourly wage increase. As yet, there 
is no basic minimum for piece-rate 
workers. 

The contract provides for six paid 
holidays each year, a one-week paid 
vacation after one year of service, and 
two weeks after two years. The company 
has put $25,000 into a fund for health- 
welfare-pension benefits, and pays 5 cents 
hourly to the fund for each worker, 
retroactive to January 1967. The agree- 
ment provides for a hiring hall arrange- 
ment stipulating that the company must 
give the union 72 hours notice to produce 
needed workers before the company can 
hire outside the hiring hall. 

The new contract is the climax of many 
years effort by diverse groups to organize 
farm workers, who have been generally 
regarded as among the most exploited of 
working groups. 


Parliament 





Bill C-135, to establish a Cape Breton 
Development Corporation to acquire, re- 
organize and rehabilitate certain coal 
mining works and undertakings on Cape 
Breton Island, to conduct coal mining 
operations in the Sydney coalfield, and 
to promote and assist the development of 
industry on Cape Breton Island to provide 
employment outside the coal producing 
industry and to broaden the base of the 
island’s economy, was introduced by the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
and was given first reading on June 15 
(Hansard p. 1550). The bill provided for 
the setting aside of the sum of $20,000,000 
for the purpose of promoting and assisting 
the development of industry on the island. 

The bill passed second reading on June 
19 (p. 1671) and third reading on June 27 
(p. 2051). It received the Royal Assent 
on July 7 (p. 2396). 

The House adjourned on July 7 until 
September 25 (p. 2396). 


Two extensions granted 
ILO woman expert 


The first ILO woman expert recruited 
in Canada, Mrs. Olga L. Crocker took up 
her appointment as an expert on clerical 
training in Kabul, Afghanistan, in July, 
1964 under the United Nations Regular 
Program of Technical Assistance, by 
arrangement between the International 
Labour Office and the Government of 
Afghanistan. 

On leave of absence from the Edmonton | 
Public School Board, where she held the 
position of business education co-ordin- 
ator for the Bonnie Doon Composite 
High School, Mrs. Crocker was granted 
a one-year extension beginning January 1, 
1966 and another year’s extension begin- 
ning January 1, 1967. 

The task on which Mrs. Crocker is 
engaged is to assist the Department of 
Labour of the Royal Afghan Ministry to 
improve office practice techniques, and 
to organize the training of clerical staff. 


Social work program 
for women graduates 


A new plan recently put into effect at 
the University of Manitoba enables 
women university graduates to enrol in the 
university’s master of social work pro- 
gram on a two-day-a-week study schedule. 
The women students, who will have to 
qualify in the same way as regular students, 
may take as long as five years to complete 
the two-year program, but they are 
assured of positions upon graduation. 
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Technological Innovations And Collective Bargaining 


Why is it that, although technological 
change has been with us for many de- 
cades, there seems to be more emphasis 
today on technological change than ever 
before, asked Félix Quinet, Chief, Collec- 
tive Bargaining Division, Economics and 
Research Branch, in a paper delivered to 
the faculty and students of Laurentian 
University’s Department of Business Ad- 
ministration. The title of Mr. Quinet’s 
paper was “Technological Innovations 
and Collective Bargaining”’. 


Mr. Quinet provided two answers: the 
kinds of technological change experienced 
in the last decade have been introduced at 
a more rapid rate than those introduced 
in earlier years, and current technological 
change has far-reaching effects on indus- 
try’s manpower requirements. “The in- 
troduction of technological change in 
industry is generally associated with a 
substantial increase in the number of 
skilled, technical and professional occupa- 
tions and a slower growth rate for the 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupational 
groups,” he said. 


Mr. Quinet then asked: If technological 
change, rapidly introduced, means that 
many workers, young and old, with much 
or little seniority, with much or little 
potential, may rapidly become useless, 
how can the parties to collective bargain- 
ing — labour and management — design 
ways to cushion the effects of technolo- 
gical change on the labour force? And if 
rapid technological change is a must for 
an employer or a businessman in order to 
compete successfully or even to survive 
in a given market, how can the collective 
bargaining process help this employer or 
this businessman to introduce the required 
technological change at the desirable rate, 
while minimizing the adverse effects that 
this change might have on the work force ? 


Being unable to answer these two 
questions in a categorical way, Mr. Quinet 
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described the indications shown in De- 
partment of Labour studies that some- 
thing positive has been done by labour 
and management to meet the challenge 
of technological change, both from the 
point of view of industrial efficiency and 
human welfare. 


Impact on Techniques 


The advent, or even the expectation of 
technological change is going to have an 
impact on both the kinds of provisions 
included in collective agreements and the 
way in which the collective agreement is 
negotiated, in other words, on the tech- 
niques of collective bargaining. Mr. Quinet 
said everyone agrees that the introduction 
of new equipment can result in problems 
that require a different approach from 
labour and management than, say, prob- 
lems resulting from a wage demand. In 
the latter case labour and management 
often make a hurried compromise during 
a tense bargaining session in order to 
avoid a threatened strike or lockout, but 
“it is hard to conceive that the problems 
resulting from the introduction of auto- 
mated machinery might be properly dis- 
cussed in the same atmosphere of tension 
and pressure.” 

Here Mr. Quinet listed a few questions 
that can be raised as a result of techno- 
logical innovations: How many of the 
current jobs will become obsolete? How 
can we retrain the people we now have 
to fill the new jobs created by the new 
technology? If some of the people we 
have cannot be retrained, what kind of 
arrangements can be made to ensure that 
these employees are transferred to jobs in 
the company, or outside, in which they 
could be usefully employed ? 

There are many similar questions, Mr. 
Quinet said, but the point he wanted to 
make was that the manpower problems, 
the problems of adjustment generated by 
technological change, “‘call for joint and 


sustained discussions and consultation by 
labour and management, and not for 
hurried and tense bargaining sessions in 
the traditional sense.” 

Mr. Quinet here recalled that govern- 
ments in Canada have recognized this 
need for a new type of labour-management 
relationship in a context of technological 
change, citing as an example the federal 
government’s Manpower Consultative 
Service, behind whose establishment one 
of the key principles was that appropriate 
steps should be taken well in advance of 
worker displacement resulting from tech- 
nological change. 


Technological Change Provisions 


There has been an increasing incidence 
of technological change provisions in 
Canadian collective agreements since the 
early 1960s. A study of collective agree- 
ments in major manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1961-62 showed that very few 
agreements made specific references to 
technological change, Mr. Quinet said, 
but a recent study conducted by his 
Division indicated that out of 471 col- 
lective agreements covering 500 or more 
workers in all Canadian industries except 
construction, 137, or 30 per cent, con- 
tained at least one provision for adjusting 
to technological change. Altogether, there 
were 281 separate provisions of that kind. 

Here Mr. Quinet quoted from a paper 
delivered by George Saunders, Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, at the 
Conference on Law and Industrial Rela- 
tions in Toronto in May 1966. In that 
paper Dr. Saunders had stated that, in a 
period when both the Canadian and 
United States economies operated at high 
levels of employment and unprecedented 
prosperity, collective bargaining was con- 
cerned mainly with the distribution of 
money between the bargaining parties. 
But when unemployment rose and in- 
creasing international competition forced 
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Canadian industry to turn to mechaniza- 


tion as a means of production, which- 


occurred more frequently in highly union- 
ized industries, there was a noticeable 
shift in collective bargaining from concern 
with wages to concern about job security. 
In other words, Mr. Quinet commented, 
this growing incidence of technological 
change provisions can be related to a 
changing economic and technological en- 
vironment. 

In addition to being reflected in a 
growing number of technological change 
provisions in Canadian collective agree- 
ments, the impact of technological change 
on collective agreements can be reflected 
in other provisions. “It is my belief that 
the nature of technological change is such 
that to attempt to assess its extent or 
significance only on the basis of the 
incidence of specific technological provi- 
sions might, in fact, be misleading.” 

Technological change, he explained, 
could prompt many provisions that don’t 
necessarily make obvious references to 
the problems from which they result. As 
an example he cited the case of a factory 
where the introduction of automated 
equipment might result in the employment 
of women, which, in turn, might result in 
the introduction of an “‘equal pay for 
equal work” provision. There might not 
be in that agreement any specific re- 
ference to the automated machinery. 

Technological change provisions are of 
a great variety. Some provide for “total 
employment security,” which is a written 
guarantee by the employer that if automa- 
tion is introduced, workers in one or 
several occupational classes will not be 
laid off. Other provisions specify that 
workers whose jobs might be affected by 
changes in technology may benefit from 
retraining and readjustment programs. 
Others provide that when workers lose 
their jobs as a result of the introduction 
of technological innovations, the employer 
will take steps to cushion the drastic 
effects on the worker. And other provi- 
sions found in his Division’s survey 
provided for a variety of joint labour- 
management arrangements to study a 
specific program and to review a number 
of measures related to technological 
change. 

Specific provisions for union-manage- 
ment consultation and for advance 
notice in a context of technological 
change are, of course, very significant. 
Would it be wrong on my part to 
assume that provisions for union-man- 
agement consultation may imply that, 
to a certain extent, management is 
willing to divulge its future plans to the 
union in advance of their implementa- 
tion? Provision for advance notice is 
equally significant in that the worker 
who is likely to be displaced can make 
plans, with the help of the union and of 
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management, with regard to his pos- 
sible transfer to another job within the 
company or to a job in another com- 
pany. There is justification in saying 
that these types of provisions are likely 
to help create a new climate between 
labour and management, a climate 
calling for a more sustained dialogue 
and also perhaps for a greater sense of 
partnership. 


Specific Examples 


At this point Mr. Quinet provided 
specific examples of technological change 
provisions. He cited a collective agreement 
covering a press agency in western Canada, 
which contained a clause providing that 
during the life of the agreement, there 
would be no layoffs for economy reasons, 
or as a result of new automated processes 
or if a publication is sold or discontinued, 
and a provision for a joint standing 
committee to study the effects of automa- 
tion in the company and to make recom- 
mendations for possible relocation and 
retraining of employees affected by new 
processes. Finally, the company agreed 
to provide the money for retraining em- 
ployees. 

Another example was a collective agree- 
ment covering a firm in the iron and steel 
products industry that said the company 
was, under specified conditions, prepared 
to assist employees to acquire their junior 
or senior matriculation. Another example 
was a collective agreement covering a 
large plant in eastern Canada, which 
contained a retraining provision developed 
jointly over a period of several months 
away from the bargaining table. Under 
this provision, the company provides on- 
the-job training and pays tuition fees and 
half the costs of text books for courses 
offered in the evening at the local voca- 
tional schools. If a shift worker enrols 
in these evening courses, he is assigned to 
day work during the school term. 


Significance of the Provisions 


Looking at the significance of techno- 
logical change provisions in collective 
agreements, Mr. Quinet pointed out that 
**the way in which the parties to collective 
bargaining are to meet the challenge of 
technological change is likely going to be 
affected by the very nature of the industry 
where this change is taking place.’”? He 
assumed that the problems of techno- 
logical change might be approached by 
labour and management in a shoe factory 
in a different way from that in an airline 
company. 

The kinds of technological change pro- 
visions in collective agreements might also 
be determined, to a certain extent, by the 
kind of impact generated by the change 
and also by the economic position of the 
firm or of the industry involved. In an 


industry where automation or techno- 
logical change is severely slashing into the 
number of available jobs, the techno- 
logical change provisions might stress 
security of employment or, for that matter, 
early retirement. In an industry where 
technological change results in the dis- 
appearance of a number of old jobs but 
results in the creation of an equal number 
of new jobs, the provision in effect in that 
industry will likely stress retraining. 

In a period of economic slowdown for 
a firm or industry, technological provi- 
sions in that firm or industry might stress 
security of employment, but in times of 
economic expansion and buoyancy in the 
same firm or industry, provisions might 
stress retraining in order to not only 
retrain but retain their manpower. 

Up to this point in his paper, Mr. 
Quinet said, he might have given the 
impression that what labour and manage- 
ment have been doing in facing up to 
technological change through collective 
bargaining is to adjust: to adjust man- 
power to the new requirements, to adjust 
training programs to the demands for 
new skills, etc. But he believed that labour 
and management through collective bar- 
gaining have done more than simply 
adjust to change. In adjusting to it and in 
jointly planning for change, they have 
contributed to change and may well have 
generated other changes in turn, he said. 
For example, when a collective agreement 
provision offers basic courses to workers 
with the financial and moral support of 
the company, that provision may re- 
present a new venture in adult education, 
may generate new attitudes on the part of 
the workers towards education, and will 
most certainly lead to useful experiences.. 
These provisions might, in fact, represent 
an experiment of wide significance that 
will in turn encourage similar changes 
and similar ventures elsewhere. 

“In meeting the challenge of techno- 
logical change, collective bargaining may 
in some instances pioneer new solutions, 
break new grounds and may, in fact, show 
the way to society at large in planning 
for the technological world of the future,” 
Mr. Quinet said. 

Collective bargaining could be strength- 
ened through its responses to techno- 
logical change, Mr. Quinet concluded. 
Technological change has had on collec- 
tive bargaining an impact that has made 
of it an even stronger institution for 
dealing with the problems of evolution 
and change in general and not necessarily 
with changes of a technological nature. 
By gaining the habit of joint consultation 
on technological matters, Mr. Quinet 
asked, might not labour and management 
become better equipped, because of that 
practice, to deal jointly with problems 
other than those arising out of techno- 
logical change ? 
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Minimum Standards Legislation 
And Economic Policy 


Important developments that have 
taken place recently in Canadian laws 
concerning minimum wages and hours 
have led to a fairly general upward revi- 
sion in minimum standards. Phillip 
Cohen, a senior economist of the Canada 
Department of Labour, has described the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code as ‘‘a 
package of minimum standards covering 
basic working conditions for workers 
engaged in industries coming within the 
legislative authority of Parliament.” 

Chief of the Department’s Federal 
Industries Division in the Economics and 
Research Branch, Mr. Cohen presented 
an evaluation of the Code to the 25th 
Interstate Conference on Labour Statistics 
meeting in Toronto in June. He had 
evaluated the role of minimum standards 
in order to see whether the standards were 
effectively fulfilling their expressed ob- 
jectives. ‘“Such an assessment,” he said, 
“must rest, in large measure, on a better 
understanding of the social and economic 
implications of wage and hours stand- 
ards.” 

The Code came into effect on July 1, 
1965 (L.G. 1965, p. 594), and it applies to 
such industries as shipping, air transport, 
interprovincial rail and highway transport 
and communications, as well as banking, 
uranium mining, grain elevators, feed 
mills, and certain crown corporations. It 
has introduced a set of minimum stand- 
ards to these industries, which were not 
previously covered by provincial legisla- 
tion. “Although federal government de- 
partments or departmental corporations 
are not directly covered by the Code,” 
Mr. Cohen explained, “‘the Government 
has made a commitment to apply the 
same standards to employees in the 
public service as well.” 


Unique Legislation 


He described the mechanics of the 
oder (L2G: 11965; «p:697) as “unique” 
because it both combines four major 
types of work standards in one act, and 
provides a high degree of flexibility. It 
also permits certain warranted deferments 
of both wage and hours-of-work provi- 
sions, without affecting the essential 
standards or excluding any classes of 
employees or industries. The ‘‘averaging 
principle’ in the Code provides an addi- 
tional degree of flexibility. 

In order to illustrate the relationship 
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between minimum standards legislation 
and economic policy, Mr. Cohen went on 
to describe the Department’s experience 
with the Code. 

Although not many employers had 
found it necessary to defer the increase of 
minimum wages to $1.25 an_ hour, 
deferments with respect to hours were 
more numerous. Mr. Cohen attributed 
this result to the provision that limits 
weekly hours to 48. 

On the one hand, he said, management 
is faced with an increase in costs through 
overtime payments and additional man- 
ning if hours are to be reduced. On the 
other hand, workers may have reduced 
take-home pay. The Department is trying 
to achieve an accommodation through 
discussions with labour and management, 
and, as a last resort, through Inquiry 
Commissions. 


Help or Hinder ? 


““A basic issue is whether minimum 
wages and hours legislation hinders or 
aids the normal collective bargaining 
system. Does it, as some authorities 
contend, detract from the collective 
bargaining process or does it act as a 
useful support ?”? Mr. Cohen asked. He 
stated that the effect of the Code was to 
encourage unions to re-examine its stand- 
ards to see if their members agreed with 
them. 

Another effect of the Code was to 
create a situation whereby ‘“‘the issues it 
poses for management and labour may be 
resolved outside the formal bargaining 
system through tripartite discussions .. . 
Even where agreement cannot be reached 
through this means, the knowledge 
already gained by both parties of each 
other’s positions can still provide a basis 
for settling the issues at the bargaining 
table.”’ 

The speaker commented that this 
exchange of knowledge between unions 
and employers in the Code would seem to 
strengthen the view that minimum stand- 
ards legislation can act as a useful support 
to the collective bargaining process. 

In his appraisal of the Code, Mr. 
Cohen discussed the difficulties in coping 
with the 48-hour week. This feature was 
the most difficult, although it was neces- 
sary to include it in order to reduce 
excessive hours of work. 

He noted that the minimum standard of 


$1.25 an hour had already had a perva- 
sive influence on provincial wage stand- 
ards, and therefore had helped to raise 
substandard labour conditions outside 
federal jurisdiction. 

He added: “There is growing recogni- 
tion that minimum standards must be 
continually revised in the light of changing 
economic and social conditions.” The 
question of the criteria to be used for this 
is, in turn, dependent upon the broader 
question of the rationale behind current 
and future minimum standards laws, he 
said. And this question leads to the topic 
of research needs — investigation into the 
impact of minimum standards laws on 
employment, wage structure and costs, 
and on productivity in the economy, the 
industry, and the plant. 

Mr. Cohen described briefly the re- 
search program conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in this area. It included 
mailed surveys covering all industries 
under federal jurisdiction concerning 
employment, wage distribution and work- 
ing conditions. The results indicated 
some adverse effects on employment. For 
example, some industries experienced 
narrowed wage differentials. 

Another feature of the research program 
is the development of a framework for 
studying the industrial relations system 
and its operation in federal industries. 
This framework will be useful in antic- 
ipating industrial relations problems and 
in determining the effects of the Code on 
the collective bargaining process. In this 
connection, Mr. Cohen mentioned that 
the Branch had recently published a report 
titled Survey of Hours of Work in Great 
Lakes Shipping (available from Economics 
and Research Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour). 

Mr. Cohen’s concluding point was that 
minimum standards policies can be 
developed to raise the substandard con- 
ditions that prevail in various sectors of 
the economy, in the same way that 
training and mobility programs were 
developed to help workers adapt to rapid 
technological and other economic changes. 
The social and economic implications of 
minimum standards are inter-related and 
must be largely determined by that which 
is economically practicable, he said. 
“Both these considerations . . . find a 
place in the justification and new rationale 
of labour standards legislation.” 
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Part IV 


Collective Agreements in Manufacturing 


Hours of Work, Union Security 


And Other Provisions 


The eight-hour day and the 40-hour 
week are still the standard provisions for 
hours of work in collective agreements 
covering workers in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries. Part IV of this study 
of “Collective Agreements in Manu- 
facturing,” based on a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Canada Department of 
Labour, shows that in 88 per cent of the 
agreements the standard work day is eight 
hours, while in 81 per cent the standard 
work week is 40 hours. 

Parts III (L.G., Aug., p. 484) and IV 
cover 42 types of provisions in 94 collec- 
tive agreements that apply to bargaining 
groups of 1,000 or more employees in 
Canadian manufacturing industries. In all, 
249,120 employees were included. An 
explanation of these two parts of the 
study was given in Part III. 

Some of the principal findings of the 
survey are: 

—a five-day work week is the rule in 89 
of the 94 agreements; 

—a union shop is specified in 24 agree- 
ments; and a modified union shop, with 
compulsory membership for new em- 
ployees, is specified in an additional 19 
agreements; 

—compulsory checkoff of union dues 
appears in one form or another, in 58 
agreements; and a voluntary checkoff 
is provided for in 28 agreements; 

—all of the agreements make provision 
for arbitration: 77 provide for arbi- 
tration that is to be used only in dif- 
ference arising out of the application, 
violation or interpretation of the agree- 
ment, while 17 agreements mention 
arbitration in other circumstances; 

—provision for a board of arbitrators is 
made in 65 agreements and for a single 
arbitrator in 20 agreements. 
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Tables concerning a number of provi- 
sions are omitted, but the data they 
contain are summarized in the text below. 

Some form of preferential hiring or re- 
hiring was provided for in 16 collective 
agreements covering 33,220 employees. 
Provision for preferential treatment for 
union officials in case of lay-off was found 
in 32 agreements covering 92,340 em- 
ployees. Seniority on transfer out of the 
bargaining unit was provided for in 38 
agreements covering 87,550 employees. 

The study examined special provisions 
for women. Most of the 94 agreements 
contained no specific provision of the 
kind. Specific reference to equal pay for 
equal work for women was mentioned in 
only nine of the agreements, which 
covered 18,590 employees. A separate 
seniority unit for women was included in 
17 agreements covering 53,460 employees, 


The findings of this survey are given 
in the accompanying tables and those 
that were published in Part III in the 
August issue. 

The study was made by Henri 
Gallard, Barry Maloney, Sheila Rajani, 
Tim Thahane and Emile Vallée, of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, under the 
supervision of Félix Quinet, Chief, 
Collective Bargaining Division. 

It should be noted that in a number 
of cases the language used in the 
agreements was not entirely clear. In 
such instances, the provisions were 
classified subject to the proviso that 
they may be open to other inter- 
pretations as well. 


and provision for maternity leave was 
included in 16 agreements covering 
34,990 employees. 

Provisions concerning older or handi- 
capped workers were also studied. Of the 
94 agreements, 26 agreements covering 
75,690 employees included provisions 
concerning employment of older or 
handicapped workers. Specific provision 
concerning extension of employment 
after regular retiring age, however, was 
mentioned in only 3 agreements covering 
7,400 employees. 

Some of the miscellaneous provisions 
examined in the survey include paid 
meals, job posting, moonlighting, and 
work stoppages in other establishments. 

Meal allowances in certain circum- 
stances were provided for in 30 agree- 
ments covering 61,200 employees. The 
posting of job vacancies was specified in 
47 agreements covering 143,040 em- 
ployees. Moonlighting, or engaging in 
some other gainful occupation while em- 
ployed by the company, was limited or 
prohibited, mostly during vacation or 
other leave, in 6 agreements covering 
9,710 employees. Only 9 agreements 
covering 21,620 employees included clauses 
concerning the handling of goods from 
strike-bound firms or from other estab- 
lishments affected by work stoppages. 

The next issue of this journal will 
present Part I of a new survey concerning 
provisions in collective agreements cov- 
ering office employees in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries. Copies of this new 
survey, as well as the previous surveys in 
the series, which have been summarized 
in this journal, are available from the Col- 
lective Bargaining Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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Union Security Seniority 
Agreements Employees Covered Agreements Employees Covered 
No. Te No. Yh No. fs No. We 
Membership Seniority on layoff 
No specific provision.......... 36 38 83,970 34 No specific provision.......... 6 6 23,000 9 
@losedishop eee. ete 4 4 14,500 6 Seniority taken into ac- 
inionyshtO Pees cee eee 24 26 87,400 35 count together with other 
Modified union shop (com- factors H6e Box ees. 9 10 18,800 8 
pulsory membership for Senior employee retained 
new employees, with provided his qualifica- 
maintenance of member- tions (or ability) to per- 
ship LOTEOLIMCES) memeneneeees iF 18 39,000 16 form available job are 
Modified union shop (com- equal (equivalent, etc.).... 14 15 52,450 21 
pulsory membership for Senior employee retained 
new employees, with no provided his qualifica- 
mention of maintenance tions (or ability) to per- 
fOLEO EELS) eee en yy 2; 2,200 1 form available job are 
Maintenance of member- sufficient (normal, aver- 
ship for present and Ae ete, i... ee 52 56 137,950 55 
fUtume mem DELS.<...- 2-45. 11 12 22,050 8 Layoff on the basis of 
straight seniority.............. Wl a 7,920 3 
ree Other seer se eco ets 6 6 9,000 4 
No specific provision............ 8 9 10,200 4 ; Mt ; 
| Voluntary, irrevocable........ 8 9 13,590 5 OSE PTONEINO | SEIS WEE 
Voluntary, irrevocable with fora rayon 
ESCADEICIAUISC meester: wth 20 Dal 42,910 17 No specific provision.......... ley 18 39,570 16 
Compulsory for all em- 12 momths on [ess...2.4...:.- 17 18 27,560 Tt 
ployees in closed or union 1O-DAGmomblsen.. eas 35 12 23,380 9 
SHO pS se ered eae. 13 14 46,350 19 25-36 months.........ccccceeecceeee 2, 2 2,450 1 
Compulsory for all em- Over 36 months... bs 2 9,100 4 
| ployees in modified union Graduated according to 
| shop Seen eel 14 59,350 24 length of service, maxi- 
| Compulsory for all em- mum 12 months or less.. 2 DZ 3,390 1 
| ployees in open shop........ 15 16 27,920 11 Graduated according to 
| Other ween een cee ee Wi V7 48,800 20 length of service, maxi- 
| mum 13-24 months........ 18 20 67,800 Dill 
*Includes other forms of compulsory check-off. Graduated according to 
length of service, maxi- 
mum 25-36 months........ 7 7 18,850 8 
Graduated according to 
length of service, maxi- 
Seniority mum over 36 months...... iT 7 12,810 5) 
Otherseee te ee Fee itl 12 44,210 18 
sets 5 *Includes provisions leaving the length of retention unspecified or 
Seniority on promotion imdennite. 
No specific provision.......... 10 10 32,050 13 
Seniority taken into ac- 
count together with other Hours of Work 
PACCORSS cette fete weeds Seeccs. = 14 15 49,190 20 
Seniority governs where Daily hours* 
qualifications to perform Number of daily hours not 
the job are equal (equi- Stated 3 3 4 430 2 
WANIGINIE, GUC) crensnarocoeeedanss 42 45 98,670 40 ee a ae ee 3 3 5. 500 > 
Seniority governs where 14h ae rein) a 5 5 16. 410 6 
qualifications to peform Gi caeos uae’. eae 8? 88 271.580 89 
the job are sufficient ieee Weg By ee 1 1 1.200 1 
(normal, average, etc.).... 26 28 67,010 Deemed a ee : 
Straight seniority.................. 1 1 1,100 — 
ier Teen etl SO agreiay 1 1 1,100 eas *Refers to ‘normal’, ‘“‘regular’ or ‘‘standard”’ daily hours, of day- 


workers. Agreements making no explicit reference to ‘‘normal”’, ‘“‘regular”’ 
or ‘“‘standard”’ daily hours, were tabulated on the basis of straight- 
time daily hours. 





The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 
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Hours of Work 








Agreements Employees Covered 
No. A No. ue 
Weekly hours* 
Number of weekly hours 
NOStated ae eee 6 7 25,800 1b 
35 HOUNSEM tet es Bees ec 3 3 5,500 
5 6/ a OUTS eerste eens 1 1 1,210 — 
SYP VAy AIVOL LORS) oo os eee ncacacctanandee 5 5 16,500 7 
AQUOUIS =r tee 716 81 196,780 79 
AD TOUS HA ae eer eras WD 32 2,130 1 
AAS OULS ee eects 1 1 1,200 a 








*Refers to ‘‘normal’, ‘“‘regular’ or ‘‘standard” weekly hours of 
day-workers. Agreements making no explicit reference to “normal”, 
‘regular’ or “standard” weekly hours were tabulated on the basis of 
straight-time weekly hours. 


The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 


Standard Work Week 
Work week days * 


Number of days not stated 4 4 20,230 
FEiiVe eee ere ee ee 89 95 226,900 91 
Othereeeern. ee 1 1 1,990 1 





*Refers to ‘‘normal’’, ‘“‘regular” or ‘‘standard”’ work-week of day- 
workers. 


Arbitration 


Scope of arbitration 


No specific provision.......... 0 a 0 — 
Differences arising out of 

the application, violation 

or interpretation of the 


agreement OMly*..css. Wil 82 207,400 83 
Scope of arbitration 

broader than above........ 6 6 11,590 5 
Scope of arbitration not 

Cleare pca et entee ee eee 11 ie 30,130 12 

Number of arbitrators 

No specific provision.......... 1 1 1,000 — 
Provision for single ar- 

bittiatoreee soe 20 21 73,930 30 
Provision for board of 

ALDISLALOLS eee eee OD 69 153,710 62 
Provision for single arbi- 

trator or board of arbi- 

trators, depending on 

circumstancesss-.. 8 9 20,480 8 








The dash indicates a percentage of less than 0.6. 


*Including differences as to whether or not a matter is arbitrable. 
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Miscellaneous Provisions 











Agreements Employees Covered - 
No. yA No. Yo 
Term of agreement 
Under 15 monthas................ 2 2 2,490 1 
15-20 nmOnths sees 3 3 7,700 5 
D122 GM ONUhS sees ees 32 34 96,780 39 
DiS OLt hs aes eneeee seen 3 3 10,640 4 
33 months and over............ 54 58 131,510 55 
Cost-of-living bonus 
No specific provision.......... 86 91 198,170 79 
1-cent-an-hour wage ad- 
justment for 0.6 change 
in Consumer Price Index 7 8 41,950 y/ 
Other formula linked to the 
Consumer Price Index.... 1 1 9,000 4 
Leave of absence for union 
business 
No specific provision.......... 29 31 70,040 28 
Extended leave for union 
officers (a year or more) 15 16 38,010 NS: 
Limited leave for union 
bUSINCSS eee 4 4 7,940 3 
Combination of the two 
ADOVES ee ee 39 41 123,610 50 
Other22) =e eee i 8 9,520 4 
Severance pay and S.U.B.* 
No specific provision.......... 48 51 123,580 50 
Provision for severance 
pay, benefits specified in 
agreement (no S.U.B. 
Dian) Peet cee ee 24 26 50,510 20 
S.U.B. plan, with or with- 
out severance pay............ pp) 23 75,030 30 


*“Severance pay’’ refers to special payments made to employees 
separated from employment with no expectation of recall. This does not 
include such payments as wages owing up to the date of separation, pay 
in lieu of notice, pay for unused vacation credits, pension benefits, 
payment of the employees’s equity in a savings or profit sharing plan, 
and refund of his contributions to a pension fund. S.U.B. refers to 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans approved by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 
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Guaranteed Minimum Income 


Two approaches to provision of a 
guaranteed minimum income were exam- 
ined in a paper prepared by Dr. James 
Cutt, an economist at York University, 
Toronto, for the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Welfare Council. These were: the 
negative income tax, or subsidy through 
the income tax structure to a family whose 
income falls below a stipulated minimum, 
and the universal demogrant or social 
dividend approach guaranteeing a speci- 
fied income to all, without qualification. 

Dr. Cutt’s paper stated that the negative 

income tax, operating through the existing 
personal income tax mechanism, would 
take two general forms. In the first, an 
official minimum income level would be 
established, and payment used to make 
up the deficiency between actual income 
and the official minimum. And in the 
second, those individuals or families who 
were unable to take advantage of personal 
deductions and exemptions in the present 
tax structure would be paid all or a portion 
of unused exemptions. Both forms in- 
corporated incentives to recipients to 
seek further earnings from work. 
The “universal demogrant proposal” 
would operate on a much larger scale, 
providing not merely income supplements, 
but a uniform payment to all regardless of 
means. It might, or might not, be included 
in income for tax purposes, whereas the 
negative income tax would be partially 
recouped from taxable income. 

Dr. Cutt examined the two approaches 
in depth, reviewing arguments made by 
proponents of both schemes, and con- 
cluded that the budgetry costs of a uni- 
veral demogrant were much higher, and 
that a compromise solution might be 
more easily attained under a negative 
income tax. 

“The eligibility test required under a 
negative income tax scheme is a simple 
objective extension of present income tax 
procedures and cannot be compared to a 
means test,” Dr. Cutt said. Serious 
administrative difficulties could be avoided 
if the negative income tax operated 
through the existing tax mechanism. And 
finally, although it was not as stabilizing 
an instrument as a universal demogrant, 
the negative income tax would increase 
the stabilizing effectiveness of the personal 
income tax. 

Dr. Cutt thought that a negative income 
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tax in Canada could be justified for four 
reasons: 

(1) Canada’s income tax structure is 
fluid after the Carter Commission’s report 
had unequivocally endorsed equity as its 
primary objective, and suggested a more 
comprehensive definition of income and 
the continued use of progressive tax 
rates. 

(2) in the eventuality that all Canadians 
will be covered by government medical 
insurance, the major contingency ex- 
penditure would be equalized for all 
families, greatly simplifying the task of 
defining a minimum income; 

(3) Canada’s social security and welfare 
system had undergone considerable re- 
form over the last few years, and the 
principle of guaranteed income had been 
adopted in partial form—i.e., Family 
Allowance, Youth Allowance, and Old 
Age Security with its Guaranteed Income 
Supplement; and 

(4) the substantial evidence of persis- 
tent poverty in Canada: 23 per cent of the 
population in 1961 had incomes below 
$3,000. 

Dr. Cutt conceded that although 
“recent reforms in social security and 
welfare legislation will alleviate the 
situation,” significant deficiencies remain. 
“Benefits under the Canada Assistance 
Plan are given on the basis of a so-called 
‘needs test,’ which falls somewhere be- 
tween a means test and a simple income 
test,’ and there is little justification for 
the existence of this old welfare tradition 
today. 

The Canada Pension Plan Dr. Cutt 
described as “‘a highly regressive form of 
taxation” that did little to alleviate 
inequalities. “In its present form it cannot 
be considered a sufficient base for a 
meaningful war on poverty,” he said. 


Tax Exemptions 


Tax exemptions, Dr. Cutt continued, 
might be re-defined more generously at 
$1,500 for an individual, $2,500 for a 
couple and $500 for each child. He sug- 
gested a progressive scale of negative tax 
rates based on unused exemptions, 
ranging from 50 per cent on exemptions of 
$4,000 and over to 15 per cent for $500 to 
$999. 

Dr. Cutt said that the scheme would 
serve as the core of a rationalized welfare 


system and would be intended to replace 
almost entirely the present Old Age 
Security System, Family and Youth 
Allowances, the Canada Assistance Plan, 
and virtually all Provincial General 
Assistance programs. Special provision 
would continue to be made for the elderly 
and those unable to work. 

“There may be a case for retaining a 
work-earnings related pensions scheme 
along with the scheme proposed, though 
the present scheme with its regressive 
means of financing runs directly contrary 
to the redistribution envisaged in the 
negative income tax scheme,’ he said. 
“The best solution would probably be the 
abandonment of the whole contributory 
pensions scheme . . . and the financing 
through general tax revenue of progress- 
ively more generous negative tax pay- 
ments, particularly to the aged.” 

Two aspects of the present social 
security system would be retained with 
the negative tax scheme—short-term un- 
employment and provincial minimum 
wage legislation. The latter aspect had to 
be related to the scheme, he said, to 
ensure that negative tax payments did not 
become an incentive to pay substandard 
wages. 

“A revised more generous program of 
unemployment compensation adminis- 
tered by the federal Government could be 
integrated into the negative tax scheme,” 
he said. “‘In addition, the whole concept 
of a negative tax scheme, which provides 
modest assistance to those who are able 
to work, implies an effective role by 
Government toward the elimination of 
unemployment.”’ 

Statutory provision should be made for 
the annual of biennial revision of pay- 
ments on the basis of an overall produc- 
tivity index. “In this manner recipients 
would participate in the benefits of 
economic growth.”’ 

In conclusion, Dr. Cutt suggested that 
allowance would have to be made for 
regional disparities in the cost of living 
indexes. Negative tax payments should be 
related to regional cost-of-living indexes 
to provide equal geographical value of 
payment at any time. “Equally, protection 
of the real value of payments over time in 
the various regions would require the 
association of payments with regional 
price indexes.” 
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Employment Fatalities in Canada 


First Quarter, 1967 


The employment fatalities covered in this review involved 
persons gainfully employed, and occurred during the course of, 
or arose out of their employment, and included deaths resulting 
from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch from reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 


coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, 
and certain of the service groups is not as complete as it is in 
industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial may be omitted from the Department’s records 
because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occurred during the period 
under review is usually greater than indicated in the article 
and tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for in- 
clusion, however, are recorded in supplementary lists, and 
statistics are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 


The Department received reports on 
211 employment fatalities that occurred 
in Canada during the first quarter of 1967. 
During the previous quarter, 303 fatalities 
were recorded. This is 86 more than the 
previously published total of 217 (L.G., 
Apr., p. 239). In the first quarter of last 
year, 277 fatalities were recorded—62 
more than the preliminary figure of 215 
(L.G., Aug. 1966, p. 446). 

During the quarter, three multi-fatality 
accidents brought death to 26 workmen. 
Eighteen crew members of the fishing 
trawler Cape Bonnie died when the ship 
crashed on rocks and sank off the Nova 
Scotia coast in February. Five men died 
when the tug boat Gulf Master sank off 
the Straits of Georgia, B.C. in January. 
In that same month, three Winnipeg men 
died in an air crash near Dryden, Ont. 

Three industry divisions accounted for 
53.5 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* Of the total, 45 fatalities 
occurred in transportation, 38 in mining 
and 30 in construction. The remaining 
46.5 per cent were distributed in other 
industry divisions as follows: forestry, 
12.8 per cent; manufacturing, 12.3 per 
cent; fishing, 9.5 per cent; trade, 4.3 per 
cent; service, 3.8 per cent; agriculture, 
1.9 per cent; public administration, 1.4 
per cent; and finance, 0.5 per cent. 

The 25-44 age group accounted for 
44.6 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. Workers in the 45-64 age group 
accounted for 32.7 per cent, and the 
remaining 22.7 per cent were distributed 


*See Table H-1, p. 616 
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in the other age groups as follows: 20-24 
age group, 12.3 per cent; 65-and-over 
age group, 6.6 per cent; and 14-19 age 
group, 3.8 per cent. 

Three occupational divisions accounted 
for 60.2 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities: craftsmen, production process 
and related workers, 23.2 per cent; 
transport and communication workers, 
21.3 per cent; and miners, quarrymen and 
related workers, 15.7 per cent. 

The remaining 39.8 per cent were 
distributed in the other occupational 
divisions: loggers and related workers, 
10.9 per cent; fishermen, trappers and 
hunters, 9.0 per cent; labourers and 
unskilled workers (not agricultural, log- 
ging, fishing or mining), 7.6 per cent; 
managerial, 3.3 per cent; professional 
and technical occupations workers and 
service and recreation workers, 2.8 per 
cent each; sales occupations workers, 1.4 
per cent; and farmers and _ clerical 
occupations workers, 1.0 per cent each. 

Three accident-type categories ac- 
counted for 70.2 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities. These were: struck 
by different objects and collisions and 
derailments, 25.6 per cent each; and falls 
and slips, 19.0 per cent. The remaining 
29.8 per cent were distributed in other 
accident-type categories: inhalations, ab- 
sorptions and industrial diseases, 8.5 per 
cent; caught in, on or between different 
objects, 6.6 per cent; over-exertion, 4.7 
per cent; conflagrations, temperature 
extremes and explosions, 4.3 per cent; 
electric current, 3.3 per cent; and mis- 
cellaneous accidents, 2.4 per cent. No 


fatalities were recorded in the striking- 
against or stepping-on-objects accident- 
type category. 

A cross-section analysis of the greatest 
concentration of fatalities reveals that 
the 25-44 age group accounted for 53.3 
per cent of the total number of fatalities 
that occurred in transportation, and 
56.7 per cent in construction. A similar 
cross-section examination of these in- 
dustries to pinpoint the main concen- 
tration of fatalities by occupation shows 
that craftsmen, production process and 
related workers accounted for 56.7 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities that 
occurred in construction, and 53.8 per 
cent in manufacturing. Transport and 
communication workers accounted for 
73.3 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities that occurred in the transporta- 
tion industries. 

An analysis of cross-classifications of 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 90.0 per cent of 
the fatalities in the fishing industry and 
33.3 per cent in the transportation industry 
were the result of collisions, derailments 
and wrecks; 77.8 per cent of the fatalities 
in forestry were the result of being struck 
by different objects; and 36.7 per cent of 
fatalities in construction were the result 
of falls and slips on the same level and 
to different levels. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 69 fatalities in January, 59 in 
February and 83 in March. By province, 
the largest number of fatalities, 74, 
occurred in Ontario. In British Columbia 
there were 42 and in Nova Scotia 29. 
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Price Indexes 





Consumer, June 1967 


The consumer price index (1949 = 
100) increased 0.5 per cent to 148.8 at the 
beginning of June from 148.1 in May, 
which was 3.5 per cent higher than the 
June 1966 figure of 143.8. 

In the current period, all main com- 
ponent indexes except health and per- 
sonal care, which recorded a slight 
decrease, showed increases from _ the 
preceding month, with the introduction of 
a 5 per cent sales tax in Manitoba contri- 
buting to the rise. 

The food index advanced 0.8 per cent 
to 144.8 from 143.7. Higher prices were 
reported for milk, bread, pork, sugar and 
potatoes. Prices also rose for a variety of 
other items including cheese, cookies, 
infants’ food, jelly powder, chicken, 
grapefruit, apples, cabbage, celery, and a 
number of other fresh vegetables. Prices 
were lower for ice cream, cake mix, jam, 
butter and other fats, eggs, oranges, 
bananas, fresh and frozen strawberries, 
frozen orange juice, and fresh, frozen and 
canned fish. The price movements of 
various cuts of beef were mixed. 

The housing index rose by 0.5 per cent 
to 151.2 from 150.5, largely as a result of 
general increases in rents. There was also a 
fractional advance in the household 
operation component of this index. 

The clothing index increased 0.5 per 
cent to 132.5 from 131.9. Higher prices 
were reported for most items of men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing, as well 
as for piece goods, clothing services and 
jewellery. Footwear prices were generally 
unchanged. 

The transportation index rose by 0.6 
per cent to’ 158.2 from 9157.2. Higher 
prices were recorded for new automobiles, 
gasoline, and motor oil, and for most 
other automobile operation and repair 
items. Increased taxi, train, and inter- 
urban bus fares also contributed to the 
upward movement in the index. 

The health and personal care index 
decreased by 0.2 per cent to 190.7 from 
191.0, reflecting lower prices for a few 
personal care supply items. The recreation 
and reading index advanced 0.3 per cent to 
167.1 from 166.6. Price increases in the 
items comprising the recreation compo- 
nent accounted for this rise. The tobacco 
and alcohol index increased by 0.2 per 
cent to 128.1 from 127.9, due to the effect 
of the Manitoba sales tax on Winnipeg 
alcoholic beverage prices. 

Group indexes a year ago in June were: 
food 144.2, housing (shelter and house- 
hold operation) 144.4, clothing 125.3, 
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transportation 151.2, health and personal 
care 181.2, recreation and reading 159.3, 
and tobacco and alcohol 125.1. 


City Consumer, June 1967 


Consumer price indexes (1949 = 100) 
between May and June advanced in all 
cities except St. John’s, Nfld., where 
there was no change. The increases ranged 
from 2.2 per cent in Winnipeg—largely as 
a result of the introduction of the Mani- 
toba 5 per cent sales tax—to 0.2 per cent 
in Saskatoon and Regina. 

Food index movements were mixed, 
with increases in six cities and decreases in 
four. The price of food advanced most in 
Winnipeg, Toronto, and Ottawa, where 
rises of 1.8 per cent, 1.6 per cent, and 1.3 
per cent, respectively, were recorded. The 
largest decrease in food prices occurred 
in Montreal, where the food index 
decreased. by 0.4 per cent. Housing 
indexes rose in all cities except St. John’s, 
which recorded a slight decrease. 

There were also widespread increases in 
the clothing indexes with advances in all 
cities except Vancouver; and the indexes 
for the transportation and the recreation 
and reading components rose in all ten 
cities without exception. Health and 
personal care index movements were 
mixed, with advances in two cities, 
decreases in seven and no change in one. 
The only change recorded in the tobacco 
and alcohol indexes occurred in Winnipeg, 
where the effect of the Manitoba sales tax 
caused a rise of 3.3 per cent. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were: St. 
John’s unchanged at 129.2*; Ottawa 
+0.8 to 147.0; Toronto +0.9 to 150.7; 
Winnipeg +3.1 to 145.0; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.6 to 139.5; Vancouver +0.5 
to 143.5; Halifax +0.4 to 140.7; Saint 
John +0.5 to 144.4; Montreal +0.4 to 
147.6; and Saskatoon-Regina +0.3 to 
139.4. 


Wholesale, May 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935- 
39 = 100) rose to 263.2 in May, up 0.4 
per cent from the April index of 262.0, and 
1.7 per cent above the May 1966 index of 
258.9. Five of the eight major group 
indexes were higher in May, while two 
decreased. The chemical products group 
index was unchanged at 209.9. 

The animal products group index 
moved up 1.4 per cent in May to 293.2 
from the April index of 289.2 on higher 





*On base June 1951 = 100. 


prices for livestock, fresh and cured 
meats, and milk and its products. An 
advance of 0.7 per cent to 231.8 from 
230.1 in the vegetable products group 
index reflected price increases for sugar 
and its products, livestock and poultry 
feeds, and potatoes. The textile products 
group index rose 0.5 per cent to 252.8 
from 251.5 on price increases for im- 
ported raw wool, cotton fabrics, rayon 
yarns, and raw cotton. Increases of 0.2 
per cent or less occurred in two major 
group indexes, wool products to 344.6 
from 344.0, and iron products to 272.8 
from 272.6. 

The non-metallic minerals products 
group index decreased 0.4 per cent to 
197.8 from 198.6 in response to lower 
prices for coal. The non-ferrous metals 
products group index moved down 0.3 per 
cent to 235.9 from 236.6 on price de- 
creases for zinc and tin. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39 = 
100) increased 0.1 per cent to 250.8 from 
250.6. The field products index moved up 
1.1 per cent to 173.4 from 171.5, reflecting 
higher prices for potatoes on both eastern 
and western markets, and for barley in the 
east. Lower prices were shown for hay on 
both markets and for rye and flax in 
the west. The animal products index 
decreased 0.5 per cent to 328.2 from 
329.1 


U.S. Consumer, May 1967 


The United States consumer price 
index (1957-59 = 100) rose sharply again 
in May for the second straight month. The 
May index was 115.6, an increase of 0.3 
per cent from the April index of 115.3, 
and an increase of 2.7 per cent from the 
May 1966 index of 112.6. 

The largest increases were in the prices 
of apparel, used cars, medical care and the 
cost of running a house. 


British Retail, May 1967 


The British index of retail prices 
(January 16, 1962 = 100) decreased to 
119.4 during May from the April index 
of 119.5, and increased from the May 
1966 index of 116.8. 

The indexes for three subdivisions of 
the food group were: 124.6 for items 
whose prices are affected by seasonal 
variations, such as fresh milk, eggs, 
potatoes, and other fresh vegetables, 
apples and pears, fish and home-killed 
mutton and lamb; 123.1 for those items 
that are affected by changes in import 
prices, such as bacon, cooked ham, 
butter, cheese and chilled beef; and 118.0 
for other items. 
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Industrial Rehabilitation 


In Britain 


The Industrial Rehabilitation Units in 
Britain had their origin in a recom- 
mendation of the Tomlinson Committee 
which advocated in 1943 “courses of 
reconditioning’ for persons who, on 
completion of their hospital treatment, 
were unable to continue in their previous 
employment or take up some other satis- 
factory employment. 


The Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1944 gave statutory authority to the 
Ministry of Labour to provide for indus- 
trial rehabilitation courses for disabled 
persons who because of disabilities 
arising from injury, disease or deformity 
were in need of such courses in order to 
fit themselves for employment or work on 
their own account. 


Industrial Rehabilitation Units 


The Ministry of Labour had estab- 
lished an experimental residential training 
centre at Egham in 1943. The experience 
there prompted the Ministry to build a 
number of non-residential units in com- 
bination with Government Training Cen- 
tres at which accommodation had be- 
come available when post-war training 
schemes ended. 
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By 1950, fourteen units were in oper- 
ation. A course was designed to enable 
the individual’s employment problem to 
be assessed, and to afford an opportunity 
for him to become gradually accustomed 
to the mental and physical requirements 
of a full day’s work. The individual’s 
occupational aptitudes were tested, and 
his confidence and sense of mental and 
physical well-being were enhanced. An- 
other unit intended for research and 
development purposes was opened in 
Waddon (Croydon) in 1954, and two 
more were opened at Liverpool and 
Perivale by 1961. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
November 1966, reports on the operation 
of these 17 Industrial Rehabilitation Units 
for the period January 1965 to June 30, 
1966. During this period, 17,587 people 
were admitted, 1,893 of them women. The 
average length of stay was between seven 
and eight weeks. 

The majority, 11,952, were recom- 
mended by hospitals, general practi- 
tioners or other medical agencies; 1,346 


were referred by employment exchan- 
ges; 3,132 were unemployed persons with 
long-standing disabilities but no recent 
illness; and 1,157 were persons without 
apparent disability who were considered 
likely to benefit from a course at an 
LRG: 


Number of Admissions 


In 1965, 11,538 persons were admitted 
to Industrial Rehabilitation Units. Not 
all persons who enter the units complete 
the full course. During 1965, for example, 
about 19 per cent left prematurely. Of the 
remainder, 70.5 per cent entered employ- 
ment or vocational training within three 
months of the end of their courses. 

Follow-up after six months showed 
that almost 60 per cent of the trainees 
were satisfactorily settled in employment. 
Another 7 per cent were in employment 
but were not satisfied with their positions. 
Another 13-14 per cent were unemployed 
at that time but these persons had worked 
for varying periods. And approximately 
19 per cent of the trainees had not 
worked since completing the course. 

The British Ministry of Labour re- 
imburses the cost of courses of industrial 
rehabilitation provided by the Royal 
National Institute of the Blind at the 
Queen Elizabeth Homes of Recovery for 
the Newly Blind, Torquay, and by the 
Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland 
Society for the Welfare and Teaching of 
the Blind at Alwyn House, Ceres, Fife. 
During 1965, 370 blind men and women 
completed courses at these centres. 

Two years ago, an experimental pro- 
gram was set up for the mentally disabled. 
In this program, the Ministry pays for 
maintenance allowances for long-term 
mental patients undergoing rehabilitation 
in the workshops of Industry Therapy 
Organizations at Epsom and Hanwell. 

Another program—this time for the 
industrial rehabilitation of spastics—was 
approved in 1966. By agreement between 
the Ministry and the Spastics Society, the 
latter provides residential courses of 
industrial rehabilitation in place of the 
sheltered employment and preparatory 
facilities previously provided. The Minis- 
try reimburses the greater part of the 
cost of courses for all persons with 
cerebral palsy who have been accepted 
for training with Ministry approval. The 
length of these courses, depending on the 
needs of the individual subject, runs to a 
maximum of 52 weeks. The average length 
of stay is considered to be about six 
months. 

A working party set up by the Minister 
in September 1964 to consider the present 
situation and future development of the 
Industrial Rehabilitation Service has sub- 
mitted proposals for new and improved 
facilities. It will meet again this year to 
review progress. 
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Provisions for Women 


In Collective Bargaining 


Special provisions for women were 
examined in two recent reports prepared 
by the Collective Bargaining Division of 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
Canada Department of Labour.* Although 
the number of women workers covered by 
the agreements was not determined, 
clauses regarding equal pay, maternity 
leave, separate seniority unit and rest 
periods were scrutinized. 


Equal Pay 


Equal-pay-for-equal-work provisions 
appeared in only four of the 178 office- 
employee agreements studied. Of some 
20,000 employees affected by these agree- 
ments, 190 employees were covered by 
equal-pay provisions. 

Of the 94 agreements covering manu- 
facturing industries, nine contained equal- 
pay clauses and affected 18,590 employees 
(7 per cent of the total). 

The greater incidence of equal-pay 
clauses in manufacturing industries may 
be partially due to the fact that more men 
and women workers are performing 
similar jobs in these industries. But office 
employees are predominantly women, 
and there does not seem to be the same 
need for such provisions. 


Maternity Leave 


Three out of four office-employee 
agreements studied contained no special 
provisions for maternity leave. The 44 
agreements in which maternity-leave 
clauses appeared, covered approximately 
7,000 office workers and represented 34 
per cent of the total. 

Maternity-leave provisions in the manu- 
facturing industries appeared in only one 


*Provisions in Collective Agreements Covering 
Office Employees in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries, 1967, and Forty-two Provisions in 
Major Collective Agreements Covering Employees 
in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1967. 
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Women’s Bureau 





out of six agreements reviewed, and 
affected 14 per cent of the 35,000 em- 
ployees covered. Again, this is due in 
part to the fact that women workers are 
not as concentrated in the manufacturing 
industries as they are in the office em- 
ployees’ group. 


Women’s Bureau Study 


Further observations on the incidence 
of maternity-provision clauses in col- 
lective agreements emerged from a recent 
study based on questionnaires sent to 97 
large and small business establishments in 
various parts of Canada, with a fair 
distribution to those having large and 
small proportions of female employees. 
The results from each of the establish- 
ments were divided to distinguish between 
“office” and “non-office’’ employees, 
thus making 194 reporting units with a 
total of 164,262 employees, of whom 32 
per cent were women—a proportion close 
to the composition of the Canadian 
labour force. 

Of the 120 units that formed the basis 
of the study and reported some form of 
maternity leave, 29 units employing ap- 
proximately 8,000 women had such a 
provision in their collective agreements. 
These women represented 15 per cent of 
the total employed in the reporting units, 
a proportion very nearly approximating 
the percentage of women holding union 
membership in Canada—15.4 per cent 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb. 1966, p. 31). 

Roughly four times as many women 
were included in the 91 units reporting 
maternity leave provisions by manage- 
ment decision, and they accounted for 46 


{Maternity Protection for Women Workers in 
Canada. Women’s Bureau, Canada Department 
of Labour, 1966. 


per cent of the total. Although labour 
legislation in four provinces includes 
maternity leave provisions, only in 
British Columbia and New Brunswick is 
the law operative. 


Maternity Clause 


In view of the paucity of maternity- 
leave legislation, the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, a third of whose mem- 
bership is composed of women workers, 
urged locals to include a clause in their 
agreements along the following lines: 

Upon written request, leave of absence 
without pay and without loss of senior- 
ity shall be granted for pregnancy to a 
maximum of six months. The employee 
returning to work after maternity 
leave shall provide the employer with at 
least two week’s notice. On return 
from maternity leave, the employee will 
be placed in a position consistent with 
the seniority provisions of this agree- 
ment. 


Seniority Unit and Rest Periods 


The emergence of a two-phase, working- 
life cycle for women, and employment 
interruptions caused by the family re- 
sponsibilities of married women, has 
necessitated the establishment of separate 
seniority units. Such clauses have been 
found to appear in 17 of the 94 agree- 
ments and to cover 21 per cent of the 
employees in manufacturing industries. 
No data on seniority provisions appeared 
in the office-worker agreements reviewed. 

Provision for special rest periods for 
women workers appeared in three of the 
office worker agreements studied, affecting 
700 employees, and accounted for 4 per 
cent of the total so protected. No rest- 
period provisions were recorded for 
agreements in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. 
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Better Communications 


Through Joint Consultation 


One company that ‘“‘needed something’’ 
and “‘gave it a try” is Canada Bread Co. 
Ltd. of Toronto, Ontario. A joint labour- 
management consultation committee was 
formed last year at Canada Bread’s 
Bartley Drive plant. And it has proved a 
winner. Why ? 

Robert Urquhart, chief steward of 
Local 461, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica, and an active committee member, 
explains: 

“‘The meetings are profitable. They’ve 
made our relationship with management 
very good. Before that—before the com- 
mittee—things just weren’t too good.”’ 

Clifford St. Pierre, Canada Bread 
Industrial Relations Manager, who helped 
introduce labour-management consulta- 
tion, recalls that “‘we were a little skeptical 
at first. But we needed something, so we 
gave it a try. Since then,”’ he adds, “‘the 
whole climate has improved. Joint con- 
sultation has lead to better communi- 
cations in the plant.” 

The man who personally spearheaded 
reform of labour-management relations 
in the plant is Plant Manager Wal 
Kostka, who joined Canada Bread in 
June 1966. The Bartley Drive operation— 
largest of seven Canada Bread plants— 
employs 250 people, and produces 450 
varieties of bakery goods. 

Mr. Kostka says that by involving 
people in the operation of the plant, 
through joint consultation and other 
methods, “‘they begin to care.” 

““We keep our employees informed of 
what’s going on,”’ he says. ‘““There are no 
rigid channels of communication in this 
plant.” 

Mr. Kostka has found that committee 
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meetings have excellent educational value, 
and he adds that he personally learns 
something new at every meeting. How 
does a group of people who get together 
once a month find labour-management 
consultation “‘profitable ?” 

At 10:30 a.m. on a Tuesday last May, 
seven people sat around a table in the 
conference room of the Bartley Drive 
plant. In the 90 minutes that followed, 
their conversations ranged over 10 topics. 
Here are samples: 

Joe Schembri, one of the four union 
officials present, recommended a venti- 
lator for the packaging area of the plant, 
where boxes are stored. Otherwise, he 
said, heat would ruin the glue on the 
boxes. ““You’re going to lose money on 
this,’ he told Mr. Kostka. 

The committee learned that Mr. Kostka 
was arranging to have background music 
piped into the plant through 26 speakers. 
He said it would make working condi- 
tions more pleasant. The committee was 
enthusiastic. 

On another point, a union represen- 
tative asked whether it was true that one 
production department was laying off 
temporary help, while the other was 
recruiting. Mr. Kostka, who promised an 
answer by the next meeting, said two men 
had recently been moved to a new depart- 
ment from one that was over-staffed. 

Mr. Kostka told the committee that 
new machinery would be installed to crush 
garbage collected in the plant. 

A few minutes was taken up while Mrs. 
Margaret Bohazzo, whose job is deco- 





— Photo by Jac Free Lance Photographer, Ottawa 


“So | said, get facts from your L-M 
Committee.”’ Labour-management joint 
consultation becomes eye-pleasing as 
Lizette Larocque and Suzanne Parent 
demonstrate short-range communications. 
They acted as hostesses at the St. Vincent 
Hospital Centennial dinner and dance 
with which the Ottawa hospital’s joint 
consultation committee recently celebrated 
Confederation. 


rating cakes, described working condi- 
tions in her area of the plant. Each com- 
mittee meeting is attended by an employee 
who is not a union official. 

In the final piece of business, Mr. 
Kostka drew positive replies from the 
union representatives when he asked them 
to comment on supervision in the plant. 

Besides labour-management consulta- 
tion, Mr. Kostka has introduced other 
methods to bolster intra-plant com- 
munications. The key, as in the committee 
system, iS Communication between the 
employee and his boss. Plant foremen 
make a point of speaking face-to-face with 
employees under their supervision at least 
once a month. Although emphasis is 
placed on safety, it gives the worker the 
opportunity to speak up if anything 
about his job is bothering him. “If a man 
has any complaints, we answer his 
questions,” says Mr. Kostka. 

Each week, one of the five foremen or 
three union officers becomes duty officer. 
He tours the plant looking for safety 
hazards and untidy conditions. The duty 
officer’s report—if it calls for action— 
must be on Mr. Kostka’s desk by the end 
of the week. 

“Tl have nothing but praise for labour- 
management consultation,’ said Indus- 
trial Relations Manager St. Pierre, in 
summing up the success of the committee 
at the Bartley Drive plant. 
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Employment Problems of Older Workers 


Ageing workers, in the older industrial 
countries at least, represent a growing 
proportion of the total active population. 
One of the aims of the active manpower 
policies which socially progressive govern- 
ments are generally pledged to pursue 
should be to ensure that the knowledge 
and experience of such workers are used 
to the best advantage. This is clearly in 
the interests, not only of the workers 
concerned, but also of the national 
economy as a whole. 

The Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
has sponsored studies and discussion 
conferences on various aspects of the 
problems arising in the employment of 
older workers, and has recently issued a 
series of recommendations to member 
governments*. 

Whether those progressive proposals 
will be put into general practice will in 
many cases depend on sustained pressure 
from the trade unions. For their in- 
formation we have therefore made the 
following summary of the OECD reports 
and recommendations. Those requiring 
further details will find them in the studies 
and reports published by OECD 7. 

We all know the stark tragedy which 
loss of a job too often means for the 
older worker. To cite just one example, 
a recent survey carried out among the 
former workers of an American meat- 
packing plant which had closed down 
revealed that, out of the 2,200 who had 


*The members of OECD are Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

tAge and Employment, A. Heron, 1962; 
Job Redesign, S. Griew, 1964; Training Methods, 
R. M. Belbin, 1965; Placement Techniques, I. 
Sobel and R. C. Wilcock, 1966; and the report 
of an international management seminar on 
Job Redesign and Occupational Training for 
Older Workers, 1965—all published by OECD, 
2, rue André Pascal, Paris XVI. 
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The accompanying article is reprinted 
from the April 1967 issue of Free Labour 
World the journal of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Brussels, 
Belgium. The opinions expressed by the 
author are not necessarily those of the 
ICFTU. The second part of the article will 
appear in our October issue. 





been fired, most of those under 40 found 
new jobs with little or no delay; 90 per 
cent of those over 40, however, were still 
out of work a year later. 


Physical and Mental Stress 


What is perhaps not so well understood 
is the physical and mental stress to which 
many older workers are subjected as a 
result of technological changes to which 
they find it difficult to adjust. In many 
cases the new job demands can set up 
psychological stresses which may go 
undetected; and even if the older worker 
knows he is getting beyond his depth, he 
may want to keep it to himself. 

A survey carried out in 1961 among 
older workers in 20 British manufacturing 
firms found that there was inadequate 
appreciation of the cost, in terms of strain, 
to the ageing worker who stays on a job 
for which he is obviously unsuited. The 
only transfers made were usually for men 
on physically heavy jobs, yet it was shown 
that stress could be caused by difficult and 
remediable working conditions: bad light- 
ing, too much noise, dust, pressure in 
time schedules and inadequate co-operative 
mechanisms. 

This then, in a nutshell, is the problem 
of the older worker: a higher incidence 
of unemployment and—what may be 
worse in terms of mental anguish—the 
haunting fear of losing his job through 
inability to keep up the pace. Yet, thanks 
to the increasing life span, the proportion 
of older workers in the employable 
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population has steadily increased in 
almost all industrial countries, and this 
development is likely to continue for the 
rest of this century. 


Employment Difficulties 


Although the employment difficulties 
of older workers may sometimes become 
apparent on the job through falling 
productivity, they more often come to 
light only when they the workers have 
to seek new jobs or transfer to occupations 
requiring training. ““The preference for 
younger persons and the views held by 
some employers about older workers as a 
class constitute barriers to a fair appraisal 
of their personal competence and po- 
tentialities,’’ the OECD conclusions point 
out. Evidence of this kind of attitude is to 
be found in the formal or informal age 
limits in hiring and job placement 
procedures, even if exceptions are made in 
periods of labour shortage. 

Discrimination against older workers 
sometimes arises from what the OECD 
calls ‘‘institutional rules,’’ such as person- 
nel practices favouring internal promotion 
or insurance schemes. It is often ag- 
gravated by the failure of personnel 
officers to ascertain the individual’s 
abilities and qualifications. Limited knowl- 
edge on the part of some managements 
of the special techniques of job redesign 
and of training methods for older 
workers also tend to reinforce resistance 
to their employment. 

There is certainly no excuse for lack of 
knowledge now. OECD has published a 
number of instructive studies by experts 
which should be of real practical value 
to all concerned in any way with the 
employment problems of older workers. 
In ‘“‘Age and Employment,’ for example, 
Dr. Alastair Heron reports that it is now 
possible to establish objectively a person’s 
“functional age’ as opposed to his 
“chronological age’’—obviously an im- 
portant factor in deciding a worker’s 
capacity to perform a given job, ir- 
respective of his nominal age. 
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Employment and 


Unemployment in June 


Employment increased by an estimated 
158,000 between May and June, a smaller 
increase than is usual for this time of 
year. The labour force, at 7,859,000, was 
326,000 or 4.3 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Employment was 264,000 higher 
than in June, 1966. 

Unemployment decreased by 12,000 
during the month from 304,000 to 
292,000 but was 62,000 higher than a year 
earlier. 

Total unemployment in June re- 
presented 3.7 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.1 per cent in June 1966 
and 3.5 per cent in June, 1965. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,567,000, increased by 
158,000 from May to June. It was higher 
than a year ago in all regions, ranging 
from 6.9 per cent in British Columbia to 
1.3 per cent in the Atlantic region. 

About 110,000, or 70 per cent of the 
May to June increase, was among 
persons under 25 years of age, about the 
same number as in previous years, and 
related to the influx of students into the 
labour market. Employment of persons 
25 years of age and over was slightly 
below the average for the past few years. 

At 7,567,000, employment in June 
represented an increase of 264,000 or 3.6 
per cent over June 1966. There were 
larger increases in community, business 


and personal service, transport, commu- 
nication and other utilities, and trade. 
Construction employment was lower than 
a year earlier. The number of women 
employed increased by 137,000 or 6.2 
per cent over the year. The number of 
employed men was higher by 127,000, or 
DAS IPerECent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 292,000, was 12,000 
lower than a month ago, and 62,000 
higher than in June, 1966. 

Of the total unemployed, 221,000 or 
76 per cent had been unemployed for less 
than four months; 34,000 had been un- 
employed for four to six months and 
37,000 for seven months or more. 


Norte: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled ‘“‘Labour 
Market Conditions’’, are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30 days — instead of 
the previously requested period of 14 days — 
to keep their registrations active. Another 
factor influencing the comparability of re- 
gistered applicants is the extension of provi- 
sions, such as temporary layoffs, for exempt- 
ing certain classes of unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries from registration. 





Insurance Registrations And Other UIC Statistics 


This year, the annual renewal of 
insurance books took place during the 
month of May. Consequently, the usual 
statistics on the number of insurance 
books and contribution cards issued to 
employees for the month ending April 30, 
1967 are not available. They will again be 
available with the first monthly report for 
1967-68 on May 31, 1967. 

On April 30, registered employers 
numbered 388,115, an increase of 12,502 
since March 31, 1967. 

During April, 10,735 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 8,019 were spot 
checks of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 829 were mis- 
cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
1,887 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 
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Prosecutions were begun in 233 cases 
83 against employers and 150 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 603. * 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in April totalled 
$31,994,984.24 compared with $33,613,- 
446.82¢ in March and $29,156,842.55 in 
April 1966. 

Benefits paid in April totalled $47,262,- 
830.11 compared with $53,166,725.31f in 
March and $37,513,959.68 in April 1966. 

The balance in the Fund on April 30 
was not released. On March 31, it was 
$253,912,564, and on April 30, 1966 it 
was $133,126,052.08. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigation conducted during this period. 

{Figures for March 1967 are subject to 
revision. 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared In May 


During May, the Department of Labour 
prepared 432 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in 
various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 189 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 129 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, Defence Construction (1951) Lim- 
ited, The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
and the Departments of Defence Produc- 
tion, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in May for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 

No. of Aggregate 





Department Contracts Amount 
Defence Construction 

(1951) Limited 4  $ 57,365.00 
Defence Production 156 923,912.00 
Post Office 12 399,607.54 
RCMP 3 14,454.31 


During May, the sum of $8,259.49 was 
collected from 23 contractors for wage 
arrears owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 294 
workers concerned. 


OLRB appointments 


J. H. Brown, Q.C., Toronto, was ap- 
pointed Alternate Chairman of the On- 
tario Labour Relations Board in August. 
Mr. Brown was Deputy Chairman of the 
OLRB from 1962 to 1966, when he be- 
came a Vice-Chairman. As Alternate 
Chairman he succeeds G. W. Reed, who 
was made Chairman when Jacob Finkel- 
man resigned, to become Chairman of the 
new federal Public Service Staff Relations 
Board. 

H. D. Brown, a Burlington lawyer, was 
appointed a Vice-Chairman of the OLRB, 
after the appointment of J. H. Brown. 
The new Vice-Chairman was active in 
labour relations during his term as legal 
advisor to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, beginning in 1964. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during June. It granted 
eight applications for certification, re- 
jected five, and ordered three representa- 
tion votes. The Board granted one 
application for revocation of certification 
and denied another. During the month, 
the Board received 23 applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of one. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Syndicat National des Employés du 
Port de Montréal (CSN) on behalf of a 
unit of cold storage warehouse and re- 
frigeration engineers employed by the 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
Que. The International Union of District 
50, United Mine Workers of America, 
_ had intervened (L.G., May, p. 309). 

2. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on behalf 
of a unit of pilots and co-pilots employed 
by Northern Wings Limited, Sept-Iles, 
Que. (L.G., May, p. 309). 

3. Chauffeurs, Teamsters, and Helpers, 
Local Union 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Smeed’s 
Moving & Storage Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
(L.G., July, p. 415). 

4. Syndicat National des Débardeurs 
des quais de Baie-Comeau (CSN) on 
behalf of a unit of employees at Baie- 
Comeau employed by Terminus Maritime 
inc., Quebec, Que: (L.G., June, p. 364). 

5. Syndicat Général de la Radio CSN 
(CKLM) on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Radio Laval Inc., Montreal, Que. The 
Union des artistes de Montreal had 
intervened (L.G., June, p. 364). 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 
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Employee Representation Branch 


6. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Anvil Mining 
Corporation Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(L.G., July, p. 416). 

7. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
and Building Material Employees, Local 
Union 362, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America on behalf of a 
unit of drivers and other employees of 
Monarch Transport Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. (L.G., Aug., p. 496). 

8. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of D. S. Scott 
Transport Ltd., North Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 496). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Syndicat général du cinéma et de la 
télévision (CSN), applicant, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent (news writers, etc., Quebec 
Division) (L.G., Dec. 1966, p. 741). The 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees and the 
Association of Radio and Television 
Employees had intervened. (Reasons for 
Judgment issued). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, applicant, and 
McCabe Grain Company Limited, Winni- 
peg, Man., respondent (L.G., July, p. 415). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees affected in a representa- 
tion vote ordered by the Board. 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, applicant, United 
Grain Growers Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent, and Walter T. Biggar, et al., 
interveners (L.G., July, p. 415). The 
application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees affected in a representa- 
tion vote ordered by the Board. 


4. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local Union 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and the Security Storage 
Division of Motorways Van Lines Ltd., 
Regina, Sask., respondent (L.G., Aug., 
p. 496). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in a 
representation vote ordered by the Board. 

5. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, H. M. Trimble & 
Sons Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent 
(L.G., Aug., p. 496). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote ordered 
by the Board. The Professional Transport 
Workers’ Union of Canada had intervened. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, applicant, Transol Inc., 
Quebec, Que., respondent (L.G., June, 
p. 364), and Michel Bernier, et al., in- 
terveners. The Board directed that the 
eligible voters be comprised of employees 
engaged in the company’s urban service 
postal operations, excepting certain part- 
time drivers (Returning Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
and Radio 1540 Limited, Toronto, Ont., 








CORRECTION 


Item 8, line 2 of “Applications for 
Certification Granted’”’ on page 415 of the 
July issue referred to “Local 2736.”’ This 
should have read ‘Millwrights Local 
2136:" 
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respondent (Radio Station CHIN) (L.G., 
July, p. 416) (Returning Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

3. Syndicat des Employés du Transport 
d’ Anjou, applicant, and Transport d’ Anjou 
Inc., Riviere-du-Loup, Que., respondent 
(L.G., July, p. 416) (Returning Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


R. F. McCambley and A. C. Donnell, 
applicants, Canadian Airlines Link In- 
structors’ Association, respondent, and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air Canada), 
respondent. The application was for 
revocation of the Board’s order, dated 
June 11, 1959, certifying the Canadian 
Airlines Link Instructors’ Association as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of the respondent company employed at 
Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. 1959, 
p. 829). 


Application for Revocation Denied 


N. Grant and S. T. Hannan, applicants, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, respondent, 
and the Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, Que., respondent (L.G., Jan., 
p. 41). The Board rejected the application 
after giving consideration to evidence and 
argument presented at a public hearing 
held March 8, 1967 and to further written 
argument. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, ap- 
plicant, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Cement Cartage Company, Limited, 
Havelock, N.B. (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation at Domaine Estria and 
Pavillon Mercier Apartments, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

3. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at Cloverdale Park Apartments, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
G: R. Doucet). 

4. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at St-Michel Terrace, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

5. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at St-Georges Gardens, Pte-aux- 
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Trembles, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Doucet): 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local Union 91, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of office 
employees employed by Hurley Transport 
Company Limited, Brockville, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

7. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local Union 91, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of office 
employees of McNeil Transport Limited, 


Brockville, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. A. Fisher). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of employees of AirWest 
Airlines, Vancouver and Powell River, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 

9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Nanaimo 
Air Lines, Nanaimo, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

10. Cartage and Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee Representation Branch 
acts as the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal 
jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, inter- 
provincial railways, canals, telegraphs, inter- 
provincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transporta- 
tion, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of its 
provinces. Additionally, the Act provides 
that provincial authorities, if they so desire, 
may enact similar legislation for application 
to industries within provincial jurisdiction 
and make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the federal Government for the adminis- 
tration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, and Indus- 
trial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively, and 
for controlling applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents; the writing of 
provisions — for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements — that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agreements; 
and the investigation of complaints referred 
to it by the Minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Pro- 
cedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
here under two headings: (1) Certification 
and Other Proceedings Before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation 
and Other Proceedings Before the Minister 
of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the» 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Repre- 
sentation Branch are in Ottawa. 
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Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of employees of H. G. 
Snyder Trucking Inc., Ville St-Laurent, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

11. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at Park Royal Apartments, 
Ville St-Laurent, Que. (Investigating Of- 
mcer? G. R. Doucet). 

12. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.A.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at Place Benoit, Ville St-Laurent, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Dou- 
cet). 

13. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation employed at Pie 
IX Apartments, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 

14. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Mac- 
Cosham Storage and Distributing Com- 


| pany (Saskatchewan) Limited, Saskatoon, 


Sask. (Investigating Officer: A. E. Koppel) 
15. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 


Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Regina 
Cartage and Storage Company Limited, 
Regina, Sask. (Investigating Officer: A. 
E. Koppel). 

16. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Grimshaw Trucking and 
Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

17. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, Local 1930, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Three Rivers Elevators 
Ltd., Trois-Riviéres, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

18. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Boyd’s Express Ltd., Lachute, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Dou- 
Geb): 

19. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of heavy equipment operators and other 
employees employed in the Yukon Terri- 
tory by Western-Freeway Ventures Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 


20. Syndicat National des employés de 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess of Acadia, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

2. Consolidated Aviation Fueling of 
Toronto Limited, Toronto International 
Airport, and Lodge 717, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

3. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and United 
Steelworkers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

4. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
and Chalk River Technicians and Tech- 
nologists, Local 1568, Canadian Labour 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


Congress (Conciliation Officer: W. M. 
Dempster). 

5. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 404, Office 
and Professional Employees’ International 
Union (Conciliation Officer: W. M. 
Dempster). 

6. Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) 
Ltd., Gander, Nfld., and Lodge 1763, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: W. J. Gillies). 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at Terrasse Villeray, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Dou- 
cet). 

21. Beverage Dispensers, Hotel Service, 
Culinary and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 579, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Pine Point Hotel, Pine 
Point, N.W.T. (Investigating Officer: D. 
H. Cameron). 

22. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on behalf 
of a unit of service and maintenance 
employees of Nordair Limited, Dorval, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Four- 
nier). 

23. Syndicat National des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at Terrasse Belleville, St-Vincent- 
de-Paul, Que. (Investigating Officer: G. 
R. Doucet). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Local 1930, applicant, and Three 
Rivers Elevators Ltd., Trois-Riviéres, 
Que., respondent. (L.G., July, p. 416). 


7. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited 
(radio stations CJCB and CJCX, Sydney, 
N.S.) and International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 

8. National Harbours Board, Port of 
St. John, N.B., and National Harbours 
Board Employees’ Federal Union No. 24 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

9. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

10. Canadian National Railways (Ca- 
nadian National Newfoundland Steam- 
ship Service) and Canadian Merchant 

Continued on page 589 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Alberta Supreme Court 
(Appellate Division) has 
quashed a certification order 
on the ground of an error in 
law on the face of the record 


On March 9, 1967 the Supreme Court 
of Alberta (Appellate Division) allowed 
an appeal from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Dechene (L.G., Jan., p. 44), who 
dismissed an application for an order of 
certiorari (writ from a higher court for 
records of a case tried in a lower court) 
and upheld a certification order issued by 
the Alberta Board of Industrial Relations. 
On appeal, the Court quashed the certifi- 
cation order and held that the Board did 
not certify a “proper bargaining agent” as 
required by the provisions of the Alberta 
Labour Relation Act, and that, by giving 
to the word “‘proper’’ a meaning it could 
not bear, committed an error in law 
apparent on the face of the record. 


Mr. Justice Porter, in rendering the 
judgment for the Court of Appeal, 
recalled the following circumstances of 
dispute. 


In June 1965, the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, Local 414, 
made an application under Part V of the 
Alberta Labour Act to the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations to be 
certified as the bargaining agent for all the 
employees, except office workers, sales- 
men and supervisory personnel, of the 
Stedelbauer Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd. 


After proceedings before the Board, a 
body known as the Sheet Metal Auto 
Body, Motor Mechanics and Allied 
Production Workers, Local 414, was 
certified as the bargaining agent for the 
unit of the company’s employees, al- 
though it was not the applicant. Then 
the company applied for an order for 
certiorari to quash the certification order. 


The trial judge dismissed the application 
to quash the Board’s order and held that 
although the order was wrong, he did not 
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Legislation Branch 


have jurisdiction to quash it, because the 
error was one for which the remedy by 
way of certiorari was not available. 


The documents returned by the Board 
to the certiorari proceedings included, 
among other things: the application for 
certification by the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, Local 414; the 
constitution of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association and affiliated 
local unions; the bylaws of Local 414, 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation; and letters of January 29, 1965 
and March 10, 1965 to Mr. Raymond A. 
Gall, international organizer, from the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation. 

The company objected that the appli- 
cant union, Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association, did not embrace 
workmen engaged in the activities of the 
company’s employees and that, therefore, 
the union could not be said to be a proper 
bargaining agent within the meaning of 
Sec. 61 of the Alberta Labour Act. 


Mr. Justice Porter noted that it was 
apparent from the minutes of the Board’s 
hearing that the Board realized that the 
qualifications for membership in the 
applicant’s union were such as to exclude 
the company’s employees. A letter dated 
January 29, 1965, written by the general 
president of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association and addressed 
to Mr. Raymond A. Gall, international 
organizer for the applicant union, had 
been put before the Board. It read: 

Please be advised that you have my 
permission under Article 10, Section 
2(e) of the International Association’s 
Constitution to organize Auto Body 
Workers, Motor Mechanics and other 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal 
has affirmed that a trade 
union, being a legal entity, 
cannot sue in representative 
action for breach of a collec- 
tive agreement 


Allied production workers in the 
Province of Alberta, and that all such 
persons are eligible for membership 
upon application and the payment of 
the initiation fee which, pursuant to the 
said section, is hereby set at one (1) 
dollar. 


Thereafter, the Board seemed to pro- 
ceed with the matter as if the certified 
Sheet Metal Auto Body, Mechanics and 
Allied Production Workers, Local 414, 
had come into being and was the applicant 
union for certification. In a certificate 
dated August 10, 1965 the vice-chairman 
of the Board stated that the local’s 
charter was received from the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association 
on February 15, 1965. 

The local’s bylaws in Para. 3 provided 
that: ““Membership in this local union is 
open to all Auto Body Workers, Motor 
Mechanics and all other allied Automo- 
tive Workers.” Mr. Justice Porter assumed 
that this paragraph, defining the class of 
workmen who could be members of the 
new union, was based on the president’s 
letter, and this seemed to be the view of 
the Board. 

The result was that the body which 
applied for certification—namely, the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation, Local 414—-was not given certifi- 
cation. The Board certified the Sheet 
Metal Auto Body, Motor Mechanics and 
Allied Production Workers, Local 414, 
Edmonton, Alta., which was the union 
authorized by the general president’s 
letter, although it had not applied for 
certification. 

The constitution of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association indi- 
cates that its membership is made up of 
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sheet-metal workers who are described in 
the constitution. Art. 1, sec. 5(a) reads: 

This Association has established and 
claims full jurisdiction over the manu- 
facture, fabrication, assembling, hand- 
ling, erection, hanging, application, 
adjusting, alteration, repairing, dis- 
mantling, reconditioning, testing and 
maintenance of all sheet-metal work 
made of No. Ten (10) U.S., its equi- 
valent or lighter gauge metals; ... 

The preamble to the constitution con- 
tains the following statement: 

Realizing the advantage and necessity 
of co-operative effort properly and 
legally directed to fully develop and 
demonstrate the possibilities of our 
trade in the various fields of industry, 
and to protect our rights in connection 
therewith, we hereby pledge our united 
efforts and support as members of the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association to the accomplishment of 
said purposes. 


Powers of Union’s President 


Mr. Justice Porter agreed with the trial 
judge who, having examined the provi- 
sions of this constitution, came to the 
conclusion that the attempt of the presi- 
dent to extend all the jurisdiction of the 
union to the men engaged in the dispute 
at bar was beyond his powers. He quoted 
with approval the following statement 


_ made by the trial judge: 


I am of the opinion, with respect, 
that the Board’s decision is wrong. The 
general president’s authority to ‘inter- 
pret and decide all points of law and 
controversies and decide all constitu- 
tional questions’ (see Art. 3, sec. 1 of 
the union’s constitution above cited), 
cannot reasonably be wide enough to 
include an altogether different class of 
workers than that which is originally 
covered by the Constitution. 


Duty of the Board of Industrial Relations 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Porter, 
when a union applies to be certified as the 
bargaining agent for a group of workmen, 
it is the duty of the Board of Industrial 
Relations to consider whether “the 
applicant for certification as a bargaining 
agent is a proper bargaining agent.” The 
Board may only certify the applicant if it 
is satisfied that the applicant is a “proper 
bargaining agent”’ (Secs. 61(a) and 63(a)). 


When determining what is ‘“‘a proper 
bargaining agent,” the Board has to 


consider whether the union has the 
capacity to act for the people it seeks to 
represent under the terms of its consti- 


tution. 


Mr. Justice Porter stated further that 


what the Legislature meant by the word 


‘proper’ is a matter of law, and that if 


the Board had given to that word a 
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meaning it will not bear, then the Board 
had made a mistake in law. 


Mr. Justice Porter did not agree with 
the argument that this was a question of 
fact solely for the Board’s judgment. 
Regarding the distinction between a 
question of fact and a question of law, 
Mr. Justice Porter referred to and quoted 
from Edwards y. Bairstow (1956) AC 14. 
He also referred to the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Memorial 
Gardens Assn. (Canada) Ltd. v. Colwood 
Cemetery Co. (1958) SCR 353 where Mr. 
Justice Abbott stated: 


There was some evidence before the 
Commission upon which it could make 
the findings of fact which it did. In my 
opinion, the majority of the Court of 
Appeal, in holding that in law the 
Commission could not find necessity 
upon the facts recited in its judgment, 
was merely substituting its opinion for 
that of the Commission. As this Court 
held in the Union Gas case (Union Gas 
Co. v. Sydenham Gas & Petroleum Co. 
(1957) SCR 75... .) this is not a question 
of law upon which an appeal is given, 
and the Court below was therefore 
without jurisdiction. It would have been 
otherwise if it had been shown that the 
Commission had given a meaning to 
the words of the statute which as a 
matter of law they could not bear. 


Certiorari to Review Board’s Decision 


In answer to the argument that, on an 
application to quash by way of certiorari, 
the court cannot review the Board’s 
decision, Mr. Justice Porter referred to 
the judgment in Reg. v. Northumberland 
Compensation Appeal Tribunal; Ex parte 
Shaw (1952) 1 KB 338, 1 All ER 122, 
where Lord Denning stated: 


“The question in this case is whether 
the Court of King’s Bench can intervene 
to correct the decision of a statutory 
tribunal which is erroneous in point of 
law. 

No one has ever doubted that the 
Court of King’s Bench can intervene to 
prevent a statutory tribunal from ex- 
ceeding the jurisdiction which Parliament 
has conferred on it; but it is quite another 
thing to say that the King’s Bench can 
intervene when a tribunal makes a 
mistake of law. A tribunal may often 
decide a point of law wrongly, while 
keeping well within its jurisdiction. If it 
does so, can the King’s Bench intervene ? 


‘There is a formidable argument against 
any intervention on the part of the King’s 
Bench at all. The statutory tribunals, like 
the one in question here, are often made 
the judges both of fact and law, with no 
appeal to the High Court. If, then, the 
King’s Bench should interfere when a 
tribunal makes a mistake of law, the 


King’s Bench may well be said to be 
exceeding its own jurisdiction. It would be 
usurping to itself an appellate jurisdiction 
which has not been given to it. 

“The answer to this argument, however, 
is that the Court of King’s Bench has an 
inherent jurisdiction to control all inferior 
tribunals, not in an appellate capacity, but 
in a supervisory capacity. This control 
extends not only to seeing that the 
inferior tribunals keep within their juris- 
diction, but also to seeing that they 
observe the law. The control is exercised 
by means of a power to quash any 
determination by the tribunal which, on 
the face of it, offends against the law. 

“The King’s Bench does not substitute 
its own views for those of the tribunal, as 
a court of appeal would do. It leaves it to 
the tribunal to hear the case again, and in 
a proper case may command it to do so. 
When the King’s Bench exercises its 
control over tribunals in this way, it is not 
usurping a jurisdiction which does not 
belong to it. It is only exercising a 
jurisdiction which it has always had.... 

“It is plain that certiorari will not issue 
as the cloak of an appeal in disguise. It 
does not lie in order to bring up an order 
or decision for rehearing of the issue 
raised in the proceedings. It exists to 
correct error of law where revealed on the 
face of an order or decision or irregu- 
larity, or absence of, or excess of, juris- 
diction where shown.... 

“It will have been seen that throughout 
all the cases there is one governing rule— 
certiorari is only available to quash a 
decision for error of law if the error 
appears on the face of the record. What, 
then, is the record ?, .< 

“TI think the record must contain at 
least the document which initiates the 
proceedings, the pleadings, if any, and the 
adjudication, but not the evidence, nor 
the reasons, unless the tribunal chooses to 
incorporate them. If the tribunal does 
state its reasons, and those reasons are 
wrong in law, certiorari lies to quash the 
decision.” 


Proper Bargaining Agent 


Referring to the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Porter thought it unnecessary to define 
the meaning of the word “‘proper”’ in the 
statute. In his view, it could not have 
been intended to mean that a bargaining 
unit made up of sheet-metal workers 
claiming jurisdiction over the whole of 
that trade was a “proper”? union to 
adequately represent workers with dif- 
ferent and divergent interests who were 
engaged in the activities of the company 
in question. 

The interpretation by the Board of the 
letter of Janauary 29, 1965, quoted above, 
as an extension of the capacity of the 
applicant union to include others than 
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those encompassed in its constitution, 
was an exercise by the president of a 
power which, in law, he did not possess. 


Error in Law on the Face of the Record 


The examination of the documents and 
material returned to the Court, and on 
which the Board’s decision was based, led 
Mr. Justice Porter to the conclusion that 
the Board gave the word “proper,” as it 
is used in Sec. 63 (a), a meaning it did not 
bear. The Board thereby committed an 
error in law, apparent on the face of the 
record, which precluded it from certifying 
either Sheet Metal Auto Body, Motor Me- 
chanics and Allied Production Workers, 
Local 414, or the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association, Local 414, as 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
company in question. 


Appeal Allowed 


The Court allowed the appeal and 
quashed the order of the Board. Stedel- 
bauer Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd. v. Board 
of Industrial Relations and Sheet Metal 
Auto Body, Motor Mechanics and Allied 
Production Workers, Local No. 414, (1967) 
59 WWR, Part 5, p. 269. 


MANITOBA COURT OF APPEAL 


By a majority decision on March 22, 
1967, the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
dismissed an appeal from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Hall (L. G., March, p. 192) 
and ruled that, considering the provisions 
of the Manitoba Labour Relations Act 
and court decisions, a trade union is a 
legal entity capable of suing and being 
sued in matters relating to the Labour 
Relations Act, and that in such matters, 
representative action should not be per- 
mitted. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


The officers of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, Local 459, sued 
Utility Glove (1961) Ltd. in a representa- 
tive action brought on behalf of them- 
selves and all other members of the local 
regarding the monthly deduction of union 
dues from wages earned by each union 
worker covered by a collective agreement 
which the company allegedly failed to 
deduct in breach of the collective agree- 
ment and Sec. 15 (b) of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act. 

The company challenged the right of 
the plaintiffs to sue by way of a repre- 
sentative action, claiming that only the 
union itself, being a legal entity, could 
bring the action, and no one else had a 
necessary status to do so. 

The trial judge dealt only with this 
preliminary issue, and he ruled that the 
trade union in question had the legal 
status to bring an action regarding the 
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enforcement of a right or remedy under 
the Labour Relations Act, that, according- 
ly, no one else could bring such action, 
and that the representative action was 
improper. Having decided that the plain- 
tiffs had no status to bring a representative 
action, he did not consider it necessary to 
deal with the other issues raised, and 
therefore dismissed the action. His deci- 
sion was appealed by the plaintiffs. 


Representative Action 


Mr. Justice Guy (with Mr. Justice 
Monnin concurring), in his reasons for 
judgment, pointed out that it was agreed 
that one point only would be the subject 
of the appeal — namely, whether or not 
the old and rather cumbersome form of 
representative action was still available to 
the plaintiffs when they claimed to 
represent a legal person, who should, it 
was argued, be before the court itself. 


Mr. Justice Guy referred to the follow- 
ing cases: Dusessoy’s Supermarkets St. 
James Ltd. vy. Retail Clerks Union Local 
No. 832 (L.G. 1961, p. 818); Int. Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, etc. Local No. 213 v. 
Therien (L.G. 1960, p. 276); Boldt v. 
Seafarers’ Int. Union (L.G. 1961, p. 570); 
Hughes: v. (Sai. Ua (2: Ge4l1962.5 p.9863): 
Contractors Equipt. & Supply (1965) Ltd. 
v. Bldg. Material Drivers, Warehousemen 
& Helpers, Local 914 (L.G. 1966, p. 104 
and 173); Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange v. 
Int. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local Union 2085 (1966) 57 D.L.R. (2nd) 
141. 

He noted that all those decisions held 
that a union is a legal entity capable of 
suing and being sued, certainly in matters 
relating to the Labour Relations Act as 
in the case at bar. He stated that those 
decisions did not go so far as to expressly 
exclude the possibility for the representa- 
tives to sue on behalf of the legal entity. 
But, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Guy, 
this was not necessarily an inadvertent 
ommission. He was not aware of any 
decisions stating that a corporation may 
take action through representatives, or 
that plaintiffs should or may sue the 
representatives of a corporation rather 
than the corporation itself. It appeared to 
Mr. Justice Guy to be trite law that a 
corporation must sue in its own name 
and be sued in its own name. 

Mr. Justice Guy stated further: 

Quite apart from the fact that it is an 
artificial person in law (and has been 
since the decision in Salomon v. Salomon 
& Salomon Co. (1897) AC 22 ...), the 
logic of the argument which demands 
that the “‘person’’ appear in court is 
underlined by factors such as these: 
(a) The assets of the person should be 
available to satisfy an adverse judg- 
ment; (b) The officers of the entity 
should be available for examination- 


for-discovery and production of docu- 

ments; (c) The question of the domicile 

of the representatives and the domicile 
of the legal person may have a bearing 
on the matter of security for costs. 

Unless some such rule is enforced, there 

could be a multiplicity of proceedings 

which it is the duty of the court to 
avoid wherever possible. 

Referring to the case at bar, Mr. Justice 
Guy stated that it was inconceivable that 
the plaintiffs would sue representatives of 
the defendant Utility Glove (1961) Ltd. 
rather than sue the corporation itself. 

It was inconceivable, equally he said, 
that the court would entertain an action 
by alleged representatives of Utility Glove 
(1961) Ltd. against the union, if the 
positions were reversed. 

Mr. Justice Guy quoted the following 
statement from 30 Halsbury, 3rd ed., 
Deol 

571. Plaintiffs generally: actions of 
contract or tort. A person cannot be a 
plaintiff unless he has a vested interest 
in the subject matter of the action. 

In an action founded on contract, 
the proper plaintiff is the person with 
whom or on whose behalf the contract 
was made, or in whom the rights under 
the contract are vested. 


Provision of the Collective Agreement 


The action at bar was for an account- 
ing. It was based on Art. XIII of a 
collective agreement dated June 1, 1961 
and made between Utility Glove Com- 
pany Ltd. and Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Local 459. Art. 
XIII reads: 

The employer agrees to monthly de- 
ductions of Union dues from wages. 
earned by each union worker covered 
by this Agreement and also to any 
initiation fee not exceeding Three Dol- 
lars ($3.00). All monies so deducted 
shall be paid by the employer to the 
office of the Union at Winnipeg within 
two days after the pay day from which 
such money has been deducted. 

Mr. Justice Guy noted that the agree- 
ment was executed by Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, Local 459, over 
the signature of J. James, who did not 
appear in the list of plaintiffs as one of 
the representatives of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, Local 459. 

In Mr. Justice Guy’s view, the account- 
ing was to be made to the union, which is 
an entity in law or a persona juridica. 


Form of Action 


Mr. Justice Guy noted the reluctance 
of judges to render any decision that has a 
tendency to close avenues of redress that 
might be available to a plaintiff who 
claims to have suffered an injustice. Con- 
sequently, the modern judicial procedure 
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is to reduce technical formalities to a 
minimum so that the matters at issue 
may be examined on their merit. On the 
other hand, said Mr. Justice Guy, it is 
most unwise to make the rules so lax that 
they encourage any number of actions 
from various quarters, all based, broadly 
speaking, on the same circumstances and 
having the same issues. Such a situation 
might produce an excess of conflicting 
decisions and thus make it virtually im- 
possible for counsel to determine what 
rules to follow when advising clients. 

Mr. Justice Guy considered the judg- 
ment in Walker v. Billingsley (L.G. 1952, 
p. 1095) where Mr. Justice Wilson of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia stated : 

If the fact that the union is a persona 
juridica does not preclude, in a proper 
case, an action against its members 
through their proper representatives, 
then I do not see why that same fact 
should preclude in a proper case (not 


in an action for damages) an action 

for the members by their proper repre- 

sentatives. 

This last statement was supported by 
counsel for the plaintiffs in the case at bar. 
But counsel for the defendant company 
stated: 

No one disputes that the members of 
an entity can sue in a representative 
capacity. But they cannot claim for 
themselves what belongs to the entity. 

The point in the case at bar is not 
whether a representative action can 
ever be brought on behalf of the 
members of a union. Of course it can, 
where the members are asserting a cause 
of action. 

But the members cannot assert a 
cause of action which belongs to an 
entity separate from themselves. 

Mr. Justice Guy referred also to the 
Rules of the Court of Queen’s Bench and 
to the index to the rules indicating the 


fields in which representative actions are 
properly brought. 


Representative Action Not Permitted 


Mr. Justice Guy concluded: “In my 
opinion it is a safe, stable and satisfactory 
rule to enforce, that where a legal entity 
or persona juridica is, in fact, in existence 
and claims a wrong done to it, it and it 
only should appear before the court as a 
party; and that representative actions 
should not be permitted in such cases to 
confuse the law either by having different 
representatives for different actions, or 
inviting defences of res judicata [a case 
already decided] as a result of excessive 
litigation.” 


Appeal Dismissed 


The Court of Appeal by a majority 
decision dismissed the appeal. Senkiw et 
al vy. Utility Glove (1961) Ltd., (1967) 
59 WWR, Part 9, p. 350. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


In Alberta, new safety regulations for the lumbering industry and for woodworking operations 


went into force on May 1. In Quebec, new regulations under the Industrial and Commercial 


Establishments Act established safety standards for falsework used for shoring concrete form-work. 


In Prince Edward Island, the Rules of Procedure of the Labour Relations Board were revised, 


and new regulations respecting voting procedures under the Industrial Relations Act were issued. 


New apprenticeship and licensing regulations were issued in British Columbia and Ontario. 


In Alberta, new safety regulations 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board for the lumbering industry and for 
woodworking operations, went into force 
on May 1. 

The ‘“‘Lumber Regulations,’ gazetted 
May 31 as Alta. Reg. 186/67, replace 
regulations governing logging, sawmill 
and woodworking operations issued in 
1960. They apply to all employers and 
workmen concerned with the production 
of lumber, including logs, laths, shingles, 
ties and all other forest products the 
manufacture or production of which is 
an industry under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

The ‘“‘Lumber Regulations” set out the 
responsibilities of employers, supervisors 
and workmen, specify the personal pro- 
tective equipment and first-aid supplies 
to be provided by employers, and lay 
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down general safety precautions to be 
observed by workmen and employers. 

There are also housekeeping rules and 
special provisions respecting machinery, 
mobile equipment, ladders and saws. 
Other subjects dealt with include winching 
operations, the transportation of work- 
men, tractor and motor truck operations, 
and the piling and handling of lumber. 

The ‘Woodworking Regulations” 
(Alta. Reg. 187/67 gazetted May 31) apply 
to all employers and employees con- 
cerned with the installation, operation and 
maintenance of woodworking machinery, 
including the making of veneer. 

In addition to general provisions 
similar to those in the ‘‘Lumber Regula- 
tions,” the ““Woodworking Regulations” 
lay down specific safety rules for various 
types of saws and for other machines 
such as wood-shapers, lathes and routers. 


There are also special rules for veneer 
machinery. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


New regulations under this Act, gazetted 
June 8 (B.C. Reg. 116/67), amended the 
definition of the refrigeration trade and 
extended the minimum qualifying time 
for a certificate of proficiency from 8,000 
hours to 10,000 hours. 

Another new regulation (B.C. Reg. 
115/67) amended the definition of the 
sheet-metal trade and established 10,000 
hours as the minimum qualifying time 
required for a certificate of proficiency. 

A third regulation (B.C. Reg. 114/67) 
added the trade of dry-wall finisher to 
the list of designated trades. 
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MANITOBA 


Employment Standards Act 


New regulations under the Employment 
Standards Act amended the requirements 
with respect to meal periods and rest 
periods. 

As before, an employer is required to 
allow his employees one hour for meals 
and to give female employees a 10-minute 
rest period every three hours, with 
provision for exceptions. Under the 
amended regulations, the meal period 
may be reduced and the 10-minute rest 
period for women reduced or eliminated 
only with the approval of the Labour 
Board or in accordance with a collective 
agreement. 


ONTARIO 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


New regulations for the trade of cement 
mason were gazetted June 10 as O. Reg. 
199/67. 

In these regulations, the trade of cement 
mason is designated as a “‘certified trade,” 
which means that certificates of qualifica- 
tion are now compulsory for persons 
engaged in this trade. Apprentices and 
persons already engaged in the trade at 
the time of designation, are exempted. 

The apprenticeship training program 
for this trade consists of three periods of 
2,000 hours each. In the educational day 
classes and in the practical training, one 
of the subjects to be taught is safety, in 
particular the Construction Safety Act, 
1961-62, and safety practices of the trade. 

The minimum educational requirement 
for apprentice cement masons—Grade 8 
or its equivalent instead of Grade 10—is 
lower than that in the general regulations. 

An apprentice in this trade must enter 
into a contract with the local apprentice- 
ship committee, which will be responsible 
for periodic review of his progress, and 
ensuring that he obtains the prescribed 
training and work experience. 

During the first period of his apprentice- 
ship, the minimum rate of wages payable 
to an apprentice cement mason is 60 per 
cent of the rate payable to a journeyman 
employed by the same employer, and 
with whom the apprentice is working. 
This must be increased to 75 per cent 
during the second period and to 90 per 
cent during the third. The ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen is one to four. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Industrial Relations Act 


Revised Rules of Procedure made by 
the Labour Relations Board, and new 
regulations governing voting procedures 
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under the Industrial Relations Act, were 
published on June 3. 

The Rules of Procedure contain fac- 
similes of the forms to be used in con- 
nection with certification, specify the 
information to be submitted with an 
application for certification, and define 
membership in good standing. 

A member in good standing of a trade 
union is a person who, in the opinion of 
the Board, and on the date of application 
for certification, has: (a) signed an 
application for membership in the union 
and (b) on his own behalf paid the 
initiation fee where applicable and the 
equivalent of normal membership dues 
for one month as prescribed by the 
constitution and bylaws of the union. 

The regulations governing votes are the 
first such regulations to be issued in 
Prince Edward Island. According to a 
press report, the Minister of Labour and 
Manpower Resources said that the new 
procedures were intended to stabilize 
voting procedures, in particular those 
dealing with strike votes. The regulations 
provide for government supervision of 
votes, and prescribe the forms for notice 
of votes, for submitting a voters list and 
a report form for returning officers. 

The Board will appoint the returning 
officer in the case of a representation vote, 
and the Minister in the case of a strike 
vote or a vote on the checkoff of union 
dues. 


QUEBEC 


Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


The Quebec Government has issued new 
safety regulations governing the shoring 
of concrete form-work. These new regula- 
tions (O.C. 1390) went into force on June 
10, the date of publication. They apply to 
the construction of all falsework used 
for shoring concrete form-work. 

The head of the firm that erects or has 
falsework erected is responsible for 
ensuring that the regulations are complied 
with. If an inspector finds that any 
provision is not being observed, he may 
prohibit the pouring of concrete and order 
other work stopped if need be. 

Before work on any falsework is 
started, the head of the firm must have 
the drawings approved by an engineer 
who is a member in good standing of the 
Corporation of Engineers of Quebec. He 
must forward one copy of the approved 
drawings to the nearest office of the 
Inspection Service of Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments. Another 
copy must be kept on file at the con- 
struction site for the duration of the work. 

Before concrete is poured, there must 
be a written authorization from an 
engineer, stating that the falsework meets 


all the requirements of the approved 
drawings. The head of the company must 
immediately file a copy of this statement 
in the office where the original drawing 
is kept. 

In certain cases, exceptions from these 
provisions are permitted, provided that 
the inspector has been notified and the 
other requirements specified in the re- 
gulations have been met. 

Other technical provisions set out 
minimum safety requirements with respect 
to such matters as strength of materials, 
bearing surface, telescoping steel jacks, 
shoring, removal of posts, and dismantling 
of false work. 

Other materials or methods of shoring 
concrete form-work may be used, but 
only if they are guaranteed to be as safe 
as those prescribed by the regulations. 
In such cases, the other provisions of the 
regulations will apply, subject to the 
necessary adjustments. 
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and Welfare, and we trust that these 
recommendations will receive the full 
effect and force of law applicable to the 
Canada Labour Safety Code. 

The establishment of a Task Force on 
Labour Relations by the Prime Minister, 
which is being directed by Professor H. D. 
Woods, McGill University, is a matter of 
keen interest to railway labour, and we 
shall co-operate in every way possible to 
advance the policy and opinions of rail- 
way employees. 

We are greatly concerned by the massive 
application for branch line abandonment 
again submitted by the railways, and 
shall make every effort to see that each 
and every application is most carefully 
examined before any action is taken, and 
that adequate protection is guaranteed to 
all communities that may be adversely 
affected. 

The Canadian Railway Labour Exec- 
utives’ Association welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to participate more fully in the 
international field, and it has established 
an International Affairs Committee that 
will endeavour to assist in the work of the 
ILO and the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation. We firmly believe 
that the establishment of Free Trade 
Unions in the so-called underdeveloped 
and developing countries to improve the 
standard of living and working conditions 
is the greatest contribution labour can 
make to promote enduring peace and 
happiness in the world to-day. 
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Number of April Claimants 
Down 10 Per Cent from March Total 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on April 28 totalled 492,000, which 
was 10 per cent fewer than the total of 
544,000 on March 31, and 19 per cent 
more than the total of 414,000 on April 
29, 1966. Males accounted for 90 per cent 
of the decrease from March to April and 
70 per cent of the increase over last year’s 
total. 

Regular benefit claimants numbered 
360,000 on April 28, which is 11 per cent 
fewer than the total of 407,000 at the end 
of March, and 25 per cent fewer than th 
total of a year ago. , 

Seasonal benefit claimants numbered 
132,000 on April 28, which was 3 per cent 
less than the total of 137,000 on March 31, 
and 5 per cent more than the total of 
126,000 at the end of April 1966. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 148,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during April, which was 
19 per cent fewer than the total of 182,000 
filed during March, and 24 per cent more 
than the total of 120,000 filed during 


_ April 1966. 


| Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries during April was estimated to be 


_ 461,000, compared with 458,000 in March, 


and 378,000 a year ago. Benefit payments 
during April totalled $47.2 million, com- 
pared with $53.2 million in March and 
$37.5 million in April 1966. The average 


weekly payment was $25.63 during April 
and $25.82 during March, compared with 
$24.76 in April 1966. 


Provincial Data 


The total number of claimants at the 
end of April showed a decrease in all 
provinces from the total at the end of 
March. The largest decrease, 17 per cent, 
occurred in Saskatchewan. The smallest 
decrease, 6 per cent, occurred in Alberta. 
The total number of claimants represented 
a general and substantial increase from a 
year ago, except in Manitoba. The 
percentage number of claimants at the 
end of April showed a smaller decrease 
from the end of March than those for the 
same interval a year ago. 

All provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and Alberta had fewer claims in 
April. The largest increase for claims, 44 
per cent—of which 35 per cent was for 
initial and 73 per cent for renewal— 
occurred in Ontario. Initial claims in 
British Columbia were 30 per cent above 
the figure for a year ago. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the ‘“‘live file’? at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevit- 
ably includes some whose claims are in 
process. “‘Claimants” should not be inter- 
preted either as “total number of benefi- 
ciaries”’ or “‘total job applicants.” 


Summary Table 





Cumulative Data 





*Monthly average. 


1967 
April March April Jan. 12 months 
Activity 1967 1967 1966 to ending 
April April 
pei (in thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end — 4,799 4,465 —_— — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
Alico (all ener Se coer ee oo 148 182 120 755 1,648 
eri etal ae eres eee one ee eae, 111 134 91 574 1,233 
Rene Wall te aeeweeee nl choca ss sees Si71 48 25 180 415 
Claimants currently reporting to 
foc O cess nee aC SUR Oy 492 544 414 530* 328* 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)............ 461 458 378 423* 246* 
Weeks compensated .i.c......cc00.c00ss--- 1,842 2,059 isis WeldG 12,650 
SREY ER 8 a a $ 47,212 SSG? 37,467 185,292 316,761 
Average weekly benefit........0..00......0006. $ 25.63 25.82 24.76 D518) 25.04 


{Discrepancy between totals and sub-totals is due to rounding. 
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supplementary income, these have not 
been of major proportions. As far back as 
1947 these items accounted for 48.6 per 
cent of the GNP. By 1961 this figure had 
risen to 50.7 per cent. The latest available 
figure is 50.8 per cent. There have been 
some movements between these years, but 
they have been very largely within the 
range of one per cent. 


But despite the marked advances made 
by labour on both the organizational and 
economic fronts, progress in the field of 
legislation has been slow. And, although 
labour has continued to press for much- 
needed improvements in various forms of 
social legislation, we have been con- 
fronted with intensive drives to introduce 
legislation of a type that would seriously 
damage the collective bargaining process 
and hamper workers in the exercise of 
their right to have efficiently functioning 
organizations. 


The delay with regard to the intro- 
duction of Medicare is indicative of the 
slow pace at which we move in improving 
measures designed for the good of all the 
people. There is a great need in Canada 
for a broad look at our social legislation 
as a whole, and the implementation of a 
much greater degree of co-ordination. 


Our record with regard to housing 
continues to be deplorable. Despite the 
various figures that have been used in an 
effort to bolster rosy forecasts, there is 
obviously no ground for complacency in 
the Canadian housing outlook. It is 
highly unlikely that the Government’s 
predictions of 160,000 new homes this 
year will be achieved; and even this falls 
short of the 170,000 that the Economic 
Council of Canada says are required. 


As far as the general employment 
situation is concerned, there are some 
factors that give cause for serious concern. 
The completion of many major Centen- 
nial projects across the country, as well as 
Expo, means the end of undertakings that 
have provided a great deal of work in 
construction and allied industries. The 
possibilities of trade revisions having a 
major impact on some Canadian indus- 
tries may easily be reflected in employ- 
ment conditions. The great challenges of 
technological change are still not being 
adequately met. 


It is therefore obvious that in these, and 
in many other areas, great challenges 
confront the labour movement and the 
Canadian people as a whole. A strong and 
united labour movement is now more 
necessary than ever. This Labour Day 
should be an occasion for trade unionists 
to re-dedicate themselves to continuing to 
build on the great traditions and accom- 
plishments which are our heritage. 
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Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2679 


A married claimant applied for benefit 
and registered for employment as a counter 
girl. For six months she had worked in 
that capacity in a restaurant at a salary of 
$1 an hour, and she voluntarily quit her 
employment. 

Four months after applying for benefit, 
the claimant was told by the local office of 
an offer of continuing employment with a 
restaurant as a counter girl, at $1 an hour. 
The prevailing rate of pay for such work 
in the district was reported to be 65 cents 
an hour. The hours of work in the job 
offered were 8 a day and 48 a week, night 
work (5 p.m. to 1:30 a.m.). The restaurant 
was situated at a distance of two miles 
from the claimant’s residence, and bus 
service was available at a cost of 40 cents 
a day. 

The claimant refused the job, stating 
that she had left her previous position 
because of steady night work. She added 
that she would prefer a day job between 
the hours of 7:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. The 
local office commented that there were 
possibilities of day work at these hours. 
The office wrote to her again, and asked 
if she would be available for work only 
from 7:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. daily. She 
replied that she preferred day work; but 
would be willing to work night shifts on 
alternating weeks. 

The insurance officer subsequently dis- 
qualified the claimant and suspended 
benefit for six weeks on the grounds that 
she had, without good cause, refused or 
failed to apply for employment that was 
offered. 

In her appeal against the insurance 
officer’s ruling, the claimant told the board 
of referees that steady night work had 
kept her away from her children and 
family responsibilities for almost seven 
months, and was causing disunity in the 
house. She added that she would be 
willing to work any time during daylight 
hours. 

The board of referees heard the case in 
the claimant’s presence, and the majority 
of the members upheld the insurance 
officer’s decision and dismissed the appeal. 
In their report, they noted that the 
claimant had been out of work for four 
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and a half months when she was offered 
employment at the restaurant. During 
that long period of time, she did not 
succeed in finding work, according to her 
own declaration. 


The board noted also that the employ- 
ment offered was near the claimant’s 
home, was similar to her previous work, 
and paid a wage higher than the prevailing 
rate. The board observed that the employ- 
ment would have been permanent, and 
that the only reason the claimant refused 
it was because it interfered with her 
family life. 

The dissenting board member pointed 
out that the claimant had always main- 
tained that night work was not suitable, 
and that she was available and willing to 
work during the day. There was no proof, 
he said, that she had had an opportunity 
to work a day shift. 


In her appeal to the Umpire, the 
claimant repeated her wish to work days 
for the reasons given, and reiterated the 
statement that, while unemployed, she 
had made a number of personal efforts to 
find such work. Day work in her occupa- 
tion was available, she insisted, because 
she had actually worked days at a res- 
taurant on various occasions since apply- 
ing for benefit, and had also worked a 
day shift in a cafeteria for about nine 
months. 


The one referral made by the Commis- 
sion while she was unemployed had been 
unsuitable because of the proposed hours, 
she said. A more determined effort might 
have been made to find day work, she 
thought, because of the number of eating 
places in the vicinity that are open during 
mornings and afternoons as well as even- 
ings. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The Umpire noted that the employment 
offered the claimant was suitable within 
the meaning of the Act, and that, con- 
sequently, the disqualification would have 
to stand, because the claimant’s reason 
for refusing employment was an entirely 
personal one. If, as the claimant said in her 
appeal, daytime work in her usual occupa- 
tion was available in the area, why did she 


not find such work during her four- 
month period of unemployment? The 
claimant must understand, said the Um- 
pire, that she herself has to make real and 
constant efforts to secure employment. 


Because there was evidence that the 
claimant had, in fact, worked days on 
various occasions during her period of 
unemployment, the Umpire decided, after 
taking into account also the particular 
nature of her family responsibilities, to 
reduce the period of disqualification to 
two weeks. The claimant’s appeal was 
disallowed, with this modification. 


CUB 2688 


After filing a renewal application for 
benefit, the claimant registered for em- 
ployment as an assembler. He had been 
employed in this capacity with a car 
manufacturing company during the pre- 
ceding six weeks at a wage of $2.85 an 
hour. He gave as the reason for separation 
from employment, ‘“‘laid off — work 
shortage — I was bumped by a senior 
employee.”’ His claim was allowed. 


The local office was notified a month 
later that, in accordance with the terms of 
the Training Allowance Act, the claimant 
was attending a course of technical and 
vocational training and being paid an 
allowance effective October 20, 1966. Sub- 
sequently the insurance officer advised 
the claimant that he was disqualified 
from receiving unemployment insurance 
benefit for the week of October 16 in 
accordance with the terms of the Training 
Allowance Act. 

The claimant shortly thereafter appealed 
the decision to the board of referees, 
claiming that he was being discriminated 
against for attempting to retrain for suit- 
able employment. He pointed out that 
he was being denied unemployment insur- 
ance benefits for four days during which 
he was capable of and available for work, 
and that he had drawn two days pay from 
the retraining allowance scheme. He said 
he believed that the local office had 
mishandled his claim and that he should 
be paid for the time he was not attending 
school. 


At the board’s hearing, which was held 
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in the presence of the claimant, it was 
argued that, if there was a conflict between 
the Training Allowance Act and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the board 
should deal only with the latter. To agree 
with the insurance officer’s adjudication 
would deprive the claimant of his un- 
employment insurance benefits and his 
negotiated benefits in S.U.B. It was argued 
also that, in case of any conflict, the 
benefit of doubt should be given to the 
claimant. 


The majority of the board believed 
that Sec. 4 of the Training Allowance Act 
is quite clear, and that the insurance 
officer had interpreted the Act correctly. 
Although the majority believed also that 
some injustice was being done to the 
claimant, the members were bound by 
the unambiguous wording of that section 
of the Act and could not go against it in 
order to give the benefit of doubt to the 
claimant. By majority decision, therefore, 
the claimant’s appeal was dismissed and 
the adjudication of the insurance officer 
affirmed. 


One member of the board dissented, 
saying that Sec. 4 of the Training Allow- 
ance Act was not clear about providing 
benefits for part of a week. He urged 
that the claimant, having been asked to 
attend school starting on a Thursday, and 
to take classes on a Friday, be compen- 
sated by the UIC for the first three days of 
the week. 


In its appeal to the Umpire, the clai- 
mant’s UAW local pointed out that the 
claimant had started a retraining course 
and had received partial training allow- 
ance, the amounts received being less than 
the unemployment insurance benefits 
normally paid for a week of unemploy- 
ment. Because this man was unemployed 
other than during the time he went to 
school, the union stated, the administra- 
tion of the Act by the insurance officer 
and board of referees was incorrect. The 
union added that the claimant had been 
capable of and available for work during 
the days he did not attend school. 


The next to submit observations was 
the insurance officer. He suggested that 
the question of the claimant’s receiving 
training allowance under the Training 
Allowance Act during the week of October 
16 was not in dispute — nor was the 
question of whether the claimant was 
capable of and available for work during 
that week relevant under the circum- 
stances. Section 4 of the Training Allow- 
ance Act, he said, provides that, not- 
withstanding anything contained in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, an insured 
person being trained under a program is 
not entitled to be paid benefit under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act for any 
week in which a training allowance is 
payable to him under that program. 
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The insurance officer submitted that 
the majority decision of the board of 
referees, which was in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 4 of the Training 
Allowance Act, should be maintained, 
and that the decision should also apply to 
the case of another claimant whose case 
is similar. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The Umpire noted that Sec. 4 of the 
Training Allowance Act does not ex- 
plicitly provide for a situation where, as 
in this case, a lesser period than a week is 
involved; but he thought its provisions 
make it sufficiently clear that periods of 
entitlement to benefit and periods of 
entitlement to training allowance were 
meant to be mutually exclusive. 


The record showed, he said, that the 
training allowance became payable to 
the claimant from October 20. This was 
the day from which the claimant, pursuant 
to Sec. 4 of the Training Allowance Act, 
ceased to be entitled to be paid unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit. The Umpire con- 
sidered this to be in accordance with the 
true intent, meaning and spirit of the said 
Act, and he so decided. 

He noted also that a training allowance 
for less than a week was ruled to be 
payable to the claimant, notwithstanding 
that the Training Allowance Act nowhere 
specifically provided for it. This ruling, 
and the fact that it is permissible under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to pay 
benefit in respect of lesser periods than a 
week, were material considerations in 
leading to the decision. 

The Umpire ruled also that, as re- 
quested by the insurance officer in his 
observations, the decision would apply, 
with the necessary alterations, to the case 
of the other claimant whose circum- 
stances were similar. 
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Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess of Acadia and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) (see 
above). 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
and Chalk River Technicians and Tech- 
nologists, Local 1568, Canadian Labour 
Congress (Conciliation Officer: W. M. 
Dempster) (see above). 


3. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited> 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 404, Office 
and Professional Employees’ International 
Union (Conciliation Officer: W. M. 
Dempster) (see above). 


4. The Owen Sound Transportation 
Co. Limited, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L.G., Aug., p. 498). 


5. Quebecair, Rimouski, P.Q., and the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Aug., p. 498). 

6. Northern Industrial Carriers Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Locals 362 and 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: J. D. 
Meredith) (L.G., July, p. 417). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canada Coach Lines Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and Amalgamated Transit 
Union, Division 107 (L.G., May, p. 310). 


2. Bristol Aviation Services, Montreal 
International Airport and Lodge 869, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (L.G., July, 
p. 417). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Canadian National 
Newfoundland Steamship Service and 
Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Service) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, (L.G., 
Aug., p. 498) was fully constituted in 
June with the appointment of Magistrate 
Nathan Green, Q.C., Halifax, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Green was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint re- 
commendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, company nominee 
A. W. Cox, Q.C., Halifax, and union 
nominee J. K. Bell, Halifax. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in May to deal 
with a dispute between Radio Iberville 
Ltée, Ville Jacques-Cartier, Que., and 
Syndicat Général de la Radio CSN 
(CHRS) (L.G., Aug., p. 498) was fully 
constituted in June with the appointment 
of G. D. LaViolette, Montreal, as Chair- 
man. Mr. LaViolette was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from company nominee 
Raymond Lachapelle and union nominee 
Jean Couvrette, both of Montreal. 


Board Report Received 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Lodge 608, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L.G., Aug., p. 498). 
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Publications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 222 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students) must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Labour Gazette. 


Agriculture 


1. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC COUNCIL. 
Agriculture and the Atlantic Economy. Halifax, 1966. Pp. 44. 

2. HASBACH, WILHELM. 4A 4istory of the English 
Agricultural Labourer. Translated by Ruth Kenyon, with a 
preface by Sidney Webb. London, Frank Cass and Co., Ltd., 
1966. Pp. 470. 

This valuable reference source was first published in Ger- 
many in 1894, published for the first time in English in 1908, 
and reprinted in 1966. 


Automation 


3. CROSSMAN, EDWARD ROBERT FRANCIS WARD. 
Automation, Skill, and Manpower Predictions. Washington, 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower Administration, 1966. Pp. 39. 

““Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., April 15, 1965.” 

4. HIGGINSON, M. VALLIANT. Managing with EDP; 
a Look at the State of the Art. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1965. Pp. 111. 

Contents: The role of EDP and its effects. What is EDP? 
Why are Companies using Computers? How does Manage- 
ment use Computer Information? Planning with EDP. Ad- 
ministering with EDP. Controlling with EDP. EDP in retros- 
pect: the human element. 

5. SILBERMAN, CHARLES ELIOT. The Myths of Auto- 
mation [by] Charles E. Silberman and the editors of Fortune 
[1st ed.] New York, Harper & Row, 1966. Pp. xii, 148. 

“Series of seven articles reprinted . . . substantially as they 
appeared in Fortune... from January 1965 to May 1966.” 

Mr. Silberman is a member of the Board of Editors of 
Fortune magazine and a lecturer in economics at Columbia 
University. He set out ‘‘to study how automation and new 
technologies were affecting the labor market and, through it, 
American society and culture.” The book takes a look at 
automation and its relationship to the blue-collar worker, 
teenagers, early retirement, poverty, and the current labour 
situation, among other things. 


Civil Service 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. TREASURY. Staff Relations in the 
Civil Service. [4th ed.] London, HMSO, 1965. Pp. 43. 

Partial contents: Staff associations. Whitley Councils. Official 
attitudes to staff activities. Disagreements and arbitration. 
Government industrial employees. The Appendix lists staff 
association journals, nationally recognized associations, the 
constitution of the National Whitley Council, a model constitu- 
tion for a departmental Whitley Council, Civil Service arbitra- 
tion agreement, Arbitration Tribunal rules of procedure, etc. 

7. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
REVIEW THE ORGANISATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
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CIVIL SERVICE. Report. London, HMSO, 1965. Pp. [28]. 
At head of title: H. M. Treasury. 
Sir Mark Tennant, chairman. 


Commissions 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON HATE PROPAGANDA IN CANADA, 
Report to the Minister of Justice. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1966. Pp. 327. 

Maxwell Cohen, chairman. The Committee examined the 
nature and scope of the hate propaganda problem in Canada 
and made recommendations on its suppression and control. 
The Committee concluded ‘“‘First: there should be new legisla- 
tion in Canada because of the present deficiencies in the law, 
so as to forbid the following: (a) advocacy of genocide, (b) in- 
citement to hatred of groups that is likely to occasion breach 
of the peace, and (c) group defamation. Second: the legislation 
should be so drafted as to permit the maximum freedom of 
expression consistent with its purpose and the needs of a 
free Society.” 

9. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
INTO WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. 
Pp. 363. 

The Commissioner, Mr. Justice André Montpetit, inquired 
into “‘grievances relating to work rules, codes of discipline and 
other conditions of employment applying to non-supervisory 
operating employees, exclusive of salaries” in the Post Office 
Department. Text in English and French. 


Economic Conditions 


10. MINGS, TURLEY RAY. Ana Inter-Country Comparison 
of the Factors determining Cyclical Behavior in Sweden, Canada, 
Austria, and Belgium, 1929-1937. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, 1967. Pp. 326. 

Thesis (Ph.D.) — University of California, Berkeley, 1966. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by Microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1967.” 

11. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Industrial Production, 1955- 
1964. Production industrielle, 1955-1964. Paris, 1966. Pp. 243. 

Text in English and French. 

On cover: Historical statistics. 

12. SLATER, DAVID W. Perspective on Canada’s Inter- 
national Payments, A Background Sketch and Survey. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 94. 

“The purpose of this study is to assess the implications of 
foreign transactions for a country’s international financial 
position, and the inter-relationships between these transactions 
and the domestic economy.” 

13. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE. Economic Survey of Europe in 1965. Part 1, 
The European Economy in 1965. New York, United Nations, 
1966..Pp.. 1035-402. 


Employment Management 


14. MCBEATH, MAURICE GORDON. Organization and 
Manpower Planning [by] Gordon McBeath. London, Business 
Publications, 1966. Pp. 298. 
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Partial contents: Business objectives. Business planning. 
Organization planning. Manpower planning. Career planning. 
Salary planning. Job information. Job grading. Organization 
analysis. Manpower standards. Selection and placement. Man- 
power inventory. Performance appraisal. Potential ability. 
Training and development. 

15. MEADE, J. P. de C. Supervisory Training, a New 
Approach for Management, by J. P. deC. Meade and F. W. 
Greig, Industrial Training Service. London, HMSO, 1966. 
Pp. [60]. 

At head of title: Ministry of Labour, Central Training 
Council. 

Contents: Introduction. Analyzing supervisory jobs. Ap- 
praisal. Planning and operating supervisory training pro- 
grammes. Evaluating the effectiveness of supervisory training. 
Introducing analytical methods of supervisory training in a 
company. 


Human Rights 


16. HELLING, RUDOLF ANTON. The Position of 
Negroes, Chinese and Italians in the Social Structure of 
Windsor, Ontario; a Report submitted to the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission. Windsor, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, University of Windsor, 1965. Pp. 124. 

17. HENRY, FRANKLIN J. Perception of Discrimination 
Among Negroes and Japanese-Canadians in Hamilton; A 
Report submitted to the Ontario Human Rights Commission. 
Hamilton, McMaster University, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, 1965. Pp. 97. 

This study was sponsored by the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, the Social Planning Council of Hamilton and 
District, and McMaster University. It is based on 204 inter- 
views conducted during the summer of 1964. 


Industrial Relations 


18. BROOKBANK, C. ROY. Causes and Issues in Current 
Labour Unrest; a Paper prepared for Special Evening Research 
Seminar, November 10, 1966, Industrial Relations Centre, 
McGill University. Montreal, Industrial Relations Centre, 
McGill University, 1966. Pp. 8. 

The author raises some questions about labour relations in 
Canada and then attempts to answer them. 

19. FOENANDER, ORWELL de RUYTER. Shop Stewards 
and Shop Committees; a Study in Trade Unionism and Industrial 
Relations in Australia. [Carlton] Melbourne University Press; 
New York, Cambridge University Press, 1965. Pp. 137. 

20. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS. Labour Management Relations in Western 
Europe, with a Special Contribution on The Future of Collective 
Bargaining in the Common Market Area, by Bernhard Tacke. 
[2d Ptg. with additions] Brussels, 1966. Pp. 61. 

21. NORTHRUP, HERBERT ROOF. Boulwarism; the 
Labor Relations Policies of the General Electric Company, 
Their Implications for Public Policy and Management Action. 
Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, University of Michigan, 1964. 
Pp. 197. 

Boulwarism derives its name from Lemuel R. Boulware, a 
former Vice-President of General Electric Company. The 
Boulware concept of collective bargaining is this: “After 
careful research, and a full exchange of views with the union 
bargaining agents for many days, or even weeks before an 
offer is made, the company puts what it believes proper on 
the [collective bargaining] table and changes it only on the 
basis of what is considered ‘new information’ ”’ The author 
says ‘‘... the GE approach basically denies unions the political 
victory of proving that it forced the company to accede to 
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union demands, or at least to seek a compromise.” The 
author, a university professor, was once an Employee Rela- 
tions consultant at the General Electric Company. 

22. STEINMETZ, LAWRENCE LEO. Grass-Roots Ap- 
proach to Industrial Peace: Planning and Promoting Area 
Development through the Labor-Management Community 
Council. Ann Arbor, Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, the University of 
Michigan, 1966. Pp. 52. 

The case study of the Jackson, Michigan, Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Conference Board which was set up in 1958 to 
improve industrial relations in the community. The Jackson 
board, composed of 15 men (seven management represen- 
tatives, seven union representatives, and one moderator from 
outside labour and management) meets once a month to 
discuss topics of concern to the local industrial community. 

23. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Major 
Collective Bargaining Agreements; Management Rights and 
Union-Management Co-operation. Washington, GPO, 1966. 
Pp. 68. 

Based on a study of 1,773 major collective agreements this 
study deals with the prevalence of the management rights 
provision, its form, the rights retained by management, and 
the limitations placed on management action. The study also 
discusses ‘“‘collectively bargained co-operation pledges and 
committees dealing with issues in which management normally 
reserves the right to act unilaterally.” 


Industry — Location 


The following four surveys were prepared by the Industrial 
Development Branch, Alberta Department of Industry and 
Development, and published in Edmonton in 1966. 

24. Town of Falher. Pp. 13. 

25. City of Medicine Hat. Pp. 17. 

26. Town of Peace River. Pp. 16. 

27. Town of Westlock. Pp. 12. 


Labour Organization 


28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. FACT-FIND- 
ING AND CONCILIATION COMMISSION ON FREE- 
DOM OF ASSOCIATION. Report concerning Persons em- 
ployed in the Public Sector in Japan. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1965. Pp. xxxviii, 758, 13. 

Commissioners: Erik Dreyer (Denmark), chairman, David 
Cole (U.S.), and Sir Arthur Tyndall (New Zealand). 

A panel of three commissioners representing the Interna- 
tional Labour Office was appointed ‘‘to examine the complaints 
of alleged infringements of trade union rights in Japan sub- 
mitted by 11 trade union organisations, and referred to the 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office with the consent of 
the Government of Japan.”’ Text in English and French. 

29. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Trade Unionism: the 
Evidence of the Trades Union Congress to the Royal Commission 
on Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations. London, 1966. 
Pp. 186. 

Contents of 5 sections: 1. Trade union principles. 2. Trade 
union function. 3. Trade unions and the community. 4. Trade 
unions and employers. 5. Trade unions’ internal affairs. 

30. TURNER, IAN. Industrial Labour and Politics: the 
Dynamics of the Labour Movement in Eastern Australia, 
1900-1921. Canberra, Australian National University; Cam- 
bridge, U.P., 1965 [i.e. 1966] Pp. 272. 


Labour Supply 


31. QUEBEC (CITY). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. DEPARTE- 
MENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. Une politique 
globale de la main-d’oeuvre [par] André Raynauld [et al.] 


2) 


Québec, Les Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1966. Pp. 165. 

Report of the 21st Congrés des relations industrielles de 
l’Université Laval held in Quebec City, April 18 and 19, 1966. 

Contents: Les objectifs d’une politique de main-d’oeuvre 
[par] André Raynaud. Nature et contenu d’une politique 
globale de main-d’ceuvre [par] Roland Parenteau. Mise en 
oeuvre d’une politique globale de main-d’ceuvre [par] Laurent 
Bélanger. Politique de main-d’ceuvre et négociation collective 
[par] Pierre-Paul Proulx. Politique fédérale et politique pro- 
vinciale de main-d’ceuvre — table ronde. Croissance écono- 
mique et politique de main-d’ceuvre [par] Louis Couillard. 

32. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, AUTOMATION 
AND TRAINING. Manpower Policy and Programs in Five 
Western European Countries: France, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and West Germany. Washington, GPO, 1966. 
Ppa: 


Labouring Classes 


33. BRODY, DAVID. Labor in Crisis: the Steel Strike of 


1919. [1st ed.] Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1965. Pp. 208. 

This book assesses the roles of management, the trade 
unions, workers, the government, and the public in the Steel 
Strike of 1919 in the United States. 

34. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. 23rd, STORRS, CONNECTICUT, 1965. Pro- 
ceedings, June 15-18, 1965. Storrs, Connecticut. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp. 262. 

Co-sponsored by the Connecticut Labour Department and 
the University of Connecticut and the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Partial contents: Provisions for job opportunities and em- 
ployability in manpower legislation. Government and com- 
munity participation in the program of economic opportunity. 
Yardsticks for counting the poor. Community and government 
co-operation for disadvantaged groups. Current economic 
situation and outlook. Developments in state and federal 
statistics and research roundtable. Productivity and auto- 
mation. Statistics for industry and government safety pro- 
grams. 

35. LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA. Report of the 
Fourth Term of the Labour College of Canada, May 30-July 22, 
1966. Montreal, 1966. Pp. 32. 

Text in English and French 

36. MCKEAN, EUGENE C. The Taxable Wage Base in 
Unemployment Insurance Financing. Kalamazoo, W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1965. Pp. ix, 96. 

A study of the financing of state unemployment insurance 
systems with an examination of the arguments for a higher 
taxable wage base. 

37. PATCHEN, MARTIN. Some Questionnaire Measures 
of Employee Motivation and Morale; a Report on Their Re- 
liability and Validity, by Martin Patchen with the collaboration 
of Donald C. Pelz and Craig W. Allen. Ann Arbor, Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, c1965. Pp. 82. 

The authors ‘“‘evaluated the reliability and validity of ques- 
tionnaire items intended to be an indicator of that characte- 
ristic’ for five employee characteristics: 1. Job motivation: 
level of aroused motivation on the job. 2. Interest in work 
innovation: in finding new ways of doing things on the job. 
3. Willingness to express disagreement with supervisors. 
4. Attitude toward changes introduced into the job situation. 
5. Identification with the work organization. ‘“‘The authors 
combined the best items bearing on each characteristic to 
form an index measure of that characteristic.” 

38. ROSS, PHILIP. The Labor Law in Action; an Analysis 
of the Administrative Process under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Washington, National Labor Relations Board, 1966. Pp. 357. 
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A study of cases which came before the National Labor 
Relations Board during a five-year period (July 1, 1957 to 
June 30, 1962) in which it was alleged that employers had 
violated the section in the Taft-Hartley Act covering the duty 
to bargain. The author is on the faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh Graduate School of Business. 

39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. BLS 
Handbook of Methods for Surveys and Studies. [3d ed] Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1966. Pp. 238. 

‘‘For each major program there is a brief account of how 
it came into being and what it attempts to do. Where the 
original data comes from is noted, terms are defined, and the 
concepts adopted are outlined. The statements which follow 
describe how the data are put into final form, tell how the 
results may be used, and state the limitations to be kept in 
mind in using the information.” 

40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor 
Digests on Countries in Europe. Washington, GPO, 1966. 1 
volume (various pagings). 

Contains digests on labour conditions in 29 European 
countries, prepared in the spring of 1965. 


Negroes 


41. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Company Experience with Negro Employment, by Stephen 
Habbe. New York, 1966. 2 volumes. 

Forty-seven companies of different size supplied the in- 
formation from which this report was prepared. Information 
is given concerning executive attitudes about the employment 
of Negroes and about company experience and practice in 
employing Negroes. Personnel practices such as recruitment, 
interviewing, testing, training, supervising, and promoting are 
examined. Includes 47 case studies. 

42. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. The 
Negroes in the United States; Their Economic and Social 
Situation. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 241. 

Contents: The Negro population. Employment, unemploy- 
ment, and the labor force. Income, earnings, and the incidence 
of poverty. Estimated effects of selected Federal programs on 
employment and unemployment. 


Occupations 


43. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONO- 
MICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Mechanical Repair 
Occupations. 1st ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 120. 

Information is given regarding 26 different kinds of me- 
chanics, including nature of work, preparation and training, 
working conditions, advancement, and future outlook. 

44. ELDER, JEAN. Spotlights in Guidance (by) Jean Elder, 
H. John Brewer [and] Elmer E. Huff. Toronto McGraw-Hill 
Co. of Canada, 1966. Pp. 346. 

Intended for Grade 9 students as a guide for their educational 
and career planning. 


Prices 


45. HULTGREN, THOR. Cost, Prices, and Profits. Their 
Cyclical Relations |by| Thor Hultgren, assisted by Maude R. 
Pech. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research; 
distributed by Columbia University Press, 1965. Pp. 229. 

This study reports the author’s findings about seven related 
variables in a number of industries: man-hours per unit of 
product, hourly earnings, labour cost, total cost, prices received, 
profit margins, and aggregate profits. 

46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. The Con- 
sumer Price Index: History and Techniques. Washington, 
GPOs19665 Pps f18) 

‘“*... Presents an historical summary covering the scope 
and method of compiling the Consumer Price Index since its 
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inception, a rather detailed explanation of present techniques, 
and a description of the 1964 comprehensive revision of the 


_ index. A bibliography of publication on methodology and 


analysis of price trends is included.”’ 


Seasonal Trades 


47. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. The Impact of 
Winter on the Canadian Worker: and Examination of Seasonal 
Variations in Employment and Unemployment in Canada. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 41. 

“The pamphlet is concerned with certain economic problems 
associated with seasonal unemployment, the extent of seasonal 
variations in employment and unemployment in Canada and 
its five regions, with the characteristics of the seasonally 
unemployed workers.” 

48. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. The BLS 
Seasonal Factor Method (1966): Description; Application on 


-an Electronic Computer, Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 44. 


Wages and Hours 


49. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL BOARD FOR 
PRICES AND INCOMES. Productivity and Pay during the 
Period of Severe Restraint. London, HMSO, 1966. Pp. (22) 

‘“‘We [the National Board] confine ourselves in the present 
Report to an assessment of the potential value of productivity 
agreements and to an elaboration of the guide-lines by which 
we consider that increases in pay on grounds of productivity 
and efficiency should be judged during the period of severe 
restraint.” 

50. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Salary 
Trends: City Public School Teachers, 1925-65. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp. 41. 


Miscellaneous 


51. BROWN, DAVID GRANT. The Market for College 
Teachers; an Economic Analysis of Career Patterns among 
Southeastern Social Scientists. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1965. Pp. 301. 

Based on a survey of about 150 faculty members in depart- 
ments of economics, sociology, and history in 18 of the largest 
American Southeastern universities and colleges, this is a 
study of the labour markets in which faculty members are 
supplied and demanded. The author attempts to answer 
these questions: ‘‘what are the channels of communication in 


academic labor markets? What are the characteristics of the 
supply of college professors ? What is the nature of the demand 
for college faculty? What are the sources of imperfection in 
labor markets? Do the observed imperfections cause a mis- 
allocation of teaching manpower ?” 

52. DEANE, PHYLLIS. The First Industrial Revolution. 
Cambridge [Eng.] University Press, 1965. Pp. 295. 

This book, originating in a course of lectures given for 
undergraduates studying Economics at Cambridge University, 
covers the development of British economy between 1750 and 
1850. 

53. LAWRENCE, ROBERT JOHN. Professional Social 
Work in Australia. Canberra, Australian National University, 
1965. Pp. xvi, 241. 

This study examines the development of social work training 
bodies and their course, the movement of qualified social 
workers into various employment fields, and the growth of 
professional associations. The history of social work in 
Australia begins in the early 1930’s. 

54. MASSE, BENJAMIN LOUIS. The Church and the 
Antipoverty Program, Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, 1966. Pp. 21. 

“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., May 27, 1965.” 

55. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Setting Advertising Objectives, by Saul S. Sands. New York, 
c1966. Pp. 92. 

Discusses the practices of companies that set advertising 
objectives and measure advertising results. Fifteen case 
histories are included. 

56. REGIONAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. Papers, 
Volume XVI, 1966; European Congress, Cracow, 1965. Phila- 
delphia, Published by the Regional Science Association in 
cooperation with the Department of Regional Science, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania [1966] Pp, 171. 

Contains most of the papers presented at the Fifth European 
meeting of the Regional Science Association held in Cracow, 
Poland, September 1965. 

57. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Demolition. 
Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 67. 

58. VANDE VEGTE, JOHN. New Technology in Materials 
and Processes: {a| Paper ...prepared...for the Conference 
on Productivity Through New Technology ... held in Winnipeg, 
February 15-16, 1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 49. 

This is a study of developments in certain fields in materials 
and processes, giving examples of new and improved products. 





The Origin 


The word ‘“‘boycott,’’ which has a deeply personal meaning 
for organized labour, evolved from the 19th century when 
absentee English landlords demanded exorbitant rents from 
impoverished tenant farmers in Ireland, and evicted them 
when the rents were not paid. 

One rent collector, Captain Charles Boycott, acting for the 
Earl of Erne, refused to accept the reasonable rents that were 
offered him, and evicted his tenants. In retaliation, the farm 
workers imposed upon the captain a state of isolation. No 
man would save his crops or drive his cart. The smith would 
not shoe his horses, the grocer would not supply him with 
goods, the laundress would not wash for him, and the postman 
would not deliver his letters. 

The device had been suggested by Charles Stewart Parnell, 
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of “Boycott” 


the great Irish patriot, who denounced any man who took 
over farms from which others had been evicted. Such a man, 
he said, should be placed “in a moral Coventry, by isolating 
him from his kind as if he were a leper of old.’? And Parnell 
concluded: ‘“‘You can be sure that there will be no man so full 
of avarice, so lost to shame, as to dare the public opinion of all 
right-thinking men and to transgress your unwritten code 
Oflawa.< 

Captain Boycott dared to face the isolation imposed upon 
him. He imported labourers, and guarded them with British 
cavalry and constabulary. But the situation grew intolerable, 
and in the end he was forced to return to England defeated 
and ruined, leaving behind his infamous name as a warning 
to all those who would trample on the rights of others. 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change 





From 
Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
LOTATGCLVIEIA NP EA BOURSEOR CEs siete etre nee rece June 17 7,859 ap dle + 4.3 
J E804 8) (Oh 'Ko16 Pree ee ore Nel ty ee OR RNs eae ae a i a is ne June 17 7,967 ap AI cia O) 
MAS OT AC UML CULE Bccsteseecee crete eee eet eRe See June 17 606 == 1) + 5.4 
INON=agriCulture mete nee ee ett tert eee eae eee eel June 17 6,961 ae 2 ae Sho) 
Paid WOTKEISi 36 ecvccccescesee tener te scee ect ace TeeeN eE sies June 17 6,435 se Pe S= 3h) 
URW OlzKee 3 SLY O UES" O In TU O Le eee stereo eee ner aoe en EE eg June 17 6,236 Sm ale Se OES) 
PA VaWOLKSLESSHUMATIGS mI UGS tamer eeeeetseeneeeeee eee enemas eters June 17 1,029 =e ea Sells). 7 
Bp loved DULITOt ata Ol Keer rere eens ean en June 17 302 Solas} +26.4 
Unemployed eae cesses ces ceeseeee Peace ee ee eRe en ee ee oes June 17 292 — 4.0 Se, 
V2 EW 8 (men pyr eet Teo ee RPA eel Oh) a a June 17 30 ENCES) +25.0 
QUC BEC reteect tectn: Sconce ene ares a Sse recast Mee ec June 17 103 —16.3 S22 
LO yar hal Vo Rak ire te eae tet eta ee NB be iRB ior Re ols «ae June 17 102 +37.8 +36.0 
PLQUT I CS see ea nea en an Ee June 17 21 — LOD +40.0 
| Ses OhW Ca Rpea 4 OL en PS an a ben ORS ail Hh AY Mee} June 17 36 0.0 +16.1 
Without worlkmandisecekina wOtkeemets sete cetera eee June 17 279 == PEI +26.8 
On temporary layott Upto 30 idaye 222. ote June 17 13 =31.6 +30.0 
INDUSTRIALAE MPEOWME Naas (LS 61s 100) Reyes eee eee March 118.5 ap Ole aR okt) 
Manufacturing employment (1961 = 100).......ccccccccecsesssesesceceeceeseescase March 122109: 0.0 Siar dice 
TM MIGRATION sd coterie, Japan ee ara ene ce ete eee 1st Qtr. 1967 43,989 — +43.2 
Destined to. thelabour fonces...3..2anet see eee Ist Qtr. 1967 24,334 — 52.2 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Strikes: andilock outs setts cece eeer eon Soca ee ae eno ee ee June 102 a Sy) 0.0 
INO. Of WOrKerssiMVOlVed meceece eects ene ace ee ee June 54,035 = Cpl Spe iiell 
Duration manda y See ares wore ee oe cre: oe eee ne June 714,220 +48.7 193.3 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.)..............s0cs0eseeeceeeeeee March $100.98 sie (Oil ap GY 
ANVera ge: oumlyiea rm im 2S) (rink o:)eee asec meer eee meen een March S223 + 0.9 + 6.8 
Average hours worked per week (mig.)e 72 ee ee March 40.1 maa ORS: eae? 0) 
Average weekly wages (mifg.)\<. seen: tee eee een eee ee March $95.03 + 0.8 + 4,2 
Consumer priceindex (19499100) eee eee ee June 148.8 ae OS ae SiS) 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... March 111.6 0.0 ap OMS 
Totalilabourincome' es see ee 000,000. March $ 2,546 se UY ee Os 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Total (average. 1949.= (100)... .ctec tence tee eee April 283.9 met ea ef ded) 
Manufactusine ates. cates ee ee ee ene ee April 25008 cede “12.6 
[Biity: te) (ae oe mee. So ae Tee April 263.0 nda 1.9 
Non-utaDles x1 cecssccctsnatetesespectan Spe ees eee eee ate: April 244.6 2D 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION? 
DUBE ES vowcpunesssasraspssunsooetnsetepdactehens te MO atest kee Oh May 16,096 95:0 +57.4 
COMIPIOCIONS. oS hecedssscecaeseeateeecesei.cccecattes eeepc oe sane ar Re | May 115333 +10.9 = 30.2 
Winder Construction... vce. sckeee cee asst May 64,066 97-8 16.8 





*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the Characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


{Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

B-1—Labour Income 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division 


Tables 


E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
F-1 and F-2—Prices 

G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
H-1—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended June 17, 1967 











British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

TW Eee ey AUS OURS ss © RG Eire ete oot eked kcasecccecadicesesdites 7,859 650 DA EYS) 2,921 1,290 763 
INU GI eee nee eer ee ee Me ee P en age Secu faz ica isay sc teecvavesietiss ccwceeeciatuss 5,448 468 1,566 1,979 904 531 
NAG ITD GION, shee caete hs Bas a Beis eA GSAS EA EE Ea aN ee a 2,411 182 669 942 386 232 
MASE Sy SpeS) coc V a  s Hee 883 80 256 B27 141 79 
PRY SYA ES UCIT OLS odin SCree BCS ATE ECC REO ee oe 1,149 iN 383 380 178 96 
Pe = LAN CSA LEG MU pect ee ne oe MUsI eect ne Rea ssaleceses tt ta sésudsls fevssaeeessiiaatects 3,291 242 945 1253 BH? 329 
ANS SUS REEMAS\ eee ee Gep ee SSD ERAS DDE OnE EEL EE eee DST] 197 594 879 407 240 
GDR CALSeAT tO Ve tereteetce sy he ernie cans cesetes fete ses siceasl sdieeeosessanss IAS) 19 57 82 42 19 

ETM ET LNB Be a ee 7,567 620 232 2,819 1,269 2 
INSIST cessed deena sanse ace AE Fee Oa OE a Sah 442 1,486 1,912 889 508 
VAC EAT G 11 Serre Re Se MOE Bc Per tn 2215 Ze gS sadlsda iAknaenedascszctacessoseucns 2330 178 646 907 380 219 
NGC AEs 606 31 123 164 262 26 
UNO Mea St CU OUTS meme teens eee 2 Sacer oe one rasan uetnn see ess 6,961 589 2,009 2,655 1,007 701 
Raid Workers... RE eR eM ts OU CRIA Tee 6,435 531 1,836 2,494 940 634 
NAST sear Sec SOCCER EE LEE EON EE OES BEE AOE 4,333 372 ei G57 610 437 
BV (GG I] © le nner eer mrs eae SRE hv Setar een 5 ease ce ee lees 2,102 159 579 837 330 197 

(UTNTEINA U2 (On 3 BB ae +e 8 eee ee 292 30 103 102 21 36 
IMIGIIL. -csestcmtet ners csnetsonedat do NRE Seas aS RET TRE ep hs gee ee er eer 211 26 80 67 15 23 
IV CIT C11 eee aetna cok sae age sae aes susne su coon sce Se siys¥axSieent suvszowece 81 ie 23 3)5) a 13 

ES ONS NOM UNmENBOUWIRe FOR Ciitrsrserteerecercceceseres 5,997 658 1,764 POST 978 600 
INAS), oor e nanan omer peri coc oe SACRE APE CEES PRR ERE ES eco oe aE RPE rere 1,420 180 406 447 241 146 
AV VC CTW Nene eae eae ce Tarce gore eee osc ae Means seecea tesa ceces seers reeacs’ 4,577 478 1,358 1,550 Wa 454 
*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital 


Status, Week Ended June 17, 1967 


Se ee EEE ee aaa 











20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
IAANID SOV BR Be ar ete tee eee ee 13,856 2295 3,953 1,063 4,026 1,049 1,470 
LABOUR. FOR CEPt set eee 7,859 883 3,821 946 1,228 762 219 
Employed a satssecesee cores errata eee eacnneees Wesxkeuil 772 3,736 895 1,207 745 212 
Winemp love de sase costars cere eee eee aes 292 itil 85 Sil | 17 es 
NOMINGSDABOURSEOR CE 5,997 1,412 132 aw) 2,798 287 iL ei 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
1967 Juneg li eee ee 56.7 38.5 96.7 89.0 30.5 7226 14.9 
Mia'y; 20 ete erm een meen err etre 55.8 34.4 96.5 86.8 30.4 WED 13,5) 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
19 Gia eel eee eee eee ee Bul 12.6 yh) 5.4 ila 2) ae 
INT avy 22 Oem ee eee eee Cette see 3.9 9.9 2.8 Well 1.6 2.9 ** 





*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
+The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended June 17, 1967 











TOTATS UNEMPLOYED eee eee eae ee 
On temporary lay oii wotors Ord ays ieee eer nee ee ee een ce 
Without work and sesking worker eee 


Seeking 


alti): WOOL Ks ces hace aes dR ec ee an ee ee ee 
PArt=tlinie WOOL K rs cscvscececcsncdicsceeessete cee Ge ee ae ey 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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June May June 
1967 1967 1966 
(in thousands) 

292) 304 230 
13 19 10 
279 285 220 
256 268 201 
23 17 19 
131 97 99 
7 91 68 
34 57 28 
3y7/ 40 2) 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 











Monthly Totals 





Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cationt Forestry — struction Utilities Trade ment) Income e 





(millions of dollars) 


M2 LOUD cin jacbarasseeiwsuce 559 5,699 1,909 300 tL S157 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
MOO ST Ota le, ciate cthewees-<s-<-, Did, 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 Soy 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
ES Et Ke) ¢:) eee ee 600 6,582 7, 2S) 343 82 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
BOGS —1 Ota a tescccorsverivenravee 678 7,262 2,316 378 OZ 455 3,714 8,044 iS 26,036 
WPOO— Ll Ota). c.ancc.odesecssncssee 737 8,090 2,213 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
BIGG——A pri cncctesnccteocsetasnsees 58.3 657.4 200.0 25.6 181.8 38.1 33352 740.5 98.8 235120 
MY ccnsssscveeseatesvesse 61.0 669.5 205.1 32.4 205.4 59 337.6 749.7 99.8 2,422.0 
OUIINO cr ecossstetoeacorease 63.2 683.7 PMN i Sila7 220.1 41.2 346.6 770.6 100.8 2,496.3 
i hig eee, Ame eee 59.2 673.0 220.0 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 734.7 100.7 2,482.9 
PANES Ee ps aeusc tenses 62.0 691.4 201.6 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 (oe 101.2 2,514.5 
Septem Debs... a6. 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 235.8 41.9 350.3 789.0 102.2 DSI O2. 
WCTO DEN. sccceanvesss 62.8 703.6 PPR RO) 40.0 241.8 42.6 Bes 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 
INOVEMDOD. cecteseucen 63.3 700.4 DOB al S92, 220.6 42.5 365.7 787.9 102.5 2,563.8 
Decenibeteieass 63.9 681.1 DNS? 32.3 7932. 43.6 370.6 LES LOUS7 2,496.1 
BIG 7——JANUALY,. sssssovsngs sostenee 64.5 683.5 224.2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 791.0 108.1 2,505.4 
February az2.eese: 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 993 108.2* 2 OF 
IAF: hice) s ener ace 66.4 697.0 230.4 29.9 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 108.8 2,546.3 
ADIT ree ade 64.6 700.7 226.5 28.4 198.4 44.1 366.4 828.0 109.4 2,584.0 


Seasonally Adjusted 








19G2——Votal went 559 S699 1,909 300 ILS 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
O63 = Ota Sereces caren ces SP 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397, 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Total............:..20:00000 600 6,582 O29 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
9 GS—Motalece. eter cee 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 SH) 26,036 
1D G6— Wo tales cesceeeree-ss WS 8,090 DL ils) 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
TO GO==A Drill sn. ectetees seossese 60.4 663.7 204.2 3355 20 dei Soa 337.8 738.7 BD7/ 2,408.6 
IWIN, Gera neceoseesoaree 60.9 664.0 204.0 S720 203.3 39.6 838.2 WSS. Ooi 2,406.0 
IMT G7 eee eet 61.3 668.0 207.9 29.2 207.3 40.2 342.3 747.6 100.0 2,425.2 
PULL yee emer mrtcerse 57.3 677.8 212.8 34.3 205.3 40.7 345.3 U2? 100.5 2,448.0 
ANUS eseeeencceree tee 61.4 682.0 194.2 S35) 203.0 40.0 346.8 TDAS 100.7 2,461.0 
Septem Deheemer-sc 62.6 686.5 214.9 34.4 203.4 41.1 349.2 774.1 100.8 2,489.1 
October = 62.4 693.2 22535 32.8 208.5 42.1 35381 778.4 101.6 DPNOr 
INovembereeres..--- 63.3 696.6 DDL. 33.3 209.2 42.5 85022 787.2 101.6 2,534.0 
Decemberee =.= 64.8 695.4 222.0 35.8 212.6 44.1 se) 796.4 101.9 Des aee) 
19 67 JaNUALy.....122c152-2s+<0:- 64.7 696.3 225.4 38.9 224.9 44.0 36157 803.6 109.2 2,590.8 
BeDMUAGyz eee: 65.5 700.0 2272, 38.0 NS) 2 44.4 363.4 806.8 HOSES 2,595.9* 
INlarch Sia aeseerececscs 66.1 702.1 232.6 37.6 PS) 45.4 368.6 821.3 109.9 2,624.0 
JAG) ie ieee aoa, Ae Ones 705.7 230.8 40.0 DIDS 45.1 370.4 825.8 110.2 2,638.1 
*Revised. {Preliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 
Nore: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from em- 
ployers having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; 
at February 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural 
industries reported a total employment of 3,474,288. At March 
1967, total employment was reported at 3,485,975. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4, 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


Due to a speed-up in the processing of data at the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, this issue carries C Tables covering both 


February and March. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Industrial Compositet 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 











(1961= 100) (1961= 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
io |) fe 0 SOS. OR Tae 8 At Sn Secs. Reon ie 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
1963 2.2 re ot Acs, SR) See eet 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
1S (cy: ee veer en oe ER ROR eee eet eee 108.2 110.6 86.51 111.1 110.9 90.42 
W965 7 ee ee Ss Rete a Oe ee a 114.3 116.3 91.01 117.2 116.2 94.78 
L966) ee eee ee ne ee carte 120.7 123.1 96.30 12355 122.8 100.13 
19662=Marchis ee. cee eo ee IS)(0) 121.6 95.12 120.6 121.9 99.44 
A OTH 5528: deee Pee asa cta Sees Seas See a Sr re eee 116.7 12226 95.90 121.0 RS) 99.90 
MAY ekg bet eee = US ated de cede) SE een 120.3 12257 95.99 123.6 12223 99.70 
A [0 2 (= eee enn Onn Mareen BO men ese ne PS pd ee 124.4 12257 95.96 126.6 PANS 99.22 
hee chee ria ee Bat I ay 5 ay Ae a oe Oe 123.9 123.6 96.67 124.0 De 99.24 
AUS USE ee ioc cde ee ee 125%7) 120.8 94.52 12783 122.7 100.05 
Septembeteivn J. eer = eee ee ee 124.7 12527) 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
OCOD ein cer cceh ere ee oe eee 124.2 WPI 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
INOVEMIDER 2 See ec ccre tee eee one eee 123.8 126.3 98.81 125.1 126.3 103.03 
Decemibersth = 2.2 rere ee 120.3 2 95.97 121.6 122 99.68 
1967 =SJanUar yee ol AR ec, ect ee 119.0 127e3 99.57 122.1 126.4 103.06 
| EX o] 0) 9] C20 enti ot Se RN esr BRR TR eae Gn socecdomned: 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 1QieS 103.94 
IN IEW el 0 ee, eR en oe ee eee A eer ee ee 118.5 129.1 100.98 122-0 128.4 104.72 
*Revised. tPreliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 


business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Areas 


REGION AND PROVINCE 


PAT ATIC CD OTe eee ete aaee nes ocho 
INewtound land Saeesesee cee eee 


XO) Wee CMe cee e ene. teers eS. 
OVI UAS) OMe eres c rach estes ses ccsdacsebeee ins 
Prareiow Ne ClO Mere ae eescs ces s2ceee eee = 

IVT AINIUO Dae os Se cc oe ctiscuni tsetse 


Sainte) OMie we Serene 
@ i COULIML ee et oscar es 
Montiel amr eent. os acct ones: 
USD CCH ee ee eee tess 
BS Le WWaLT Sir ae ae tees eee esas 
SHEEDROCKC + Sees. eee: 


Otay a= Ul eee a eee ee. 
IBellevillete sean se cosesc: so ee ees 
PES GANT COT, = eee eee ee aoe. sex caeerter ete 
Branthiondeeeeet ee. athe... 


Gite StOMPe ene tee ete een es 
1 SUS SIONS ieee 5.5 Fe ea er 


Seals SES, IEE Se cate ecoesseaccee 
SHUG a XU eae ee = 55 5 ee et 
Sie@athaninesmrere....2c ee: 
WUFITANINNITI Sees: ee eee soe enact artes te 
BNO ONO Bes cree tos os Gaceasaces ces teeseess 
Wella te eR ici scsecesde bene lates 


WANG OU. Cle oe ee teeta cick. .aceeceeeseacetauess 
AVEIC UO Leelee ee ee secant e 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 














Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Feb, Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb, 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
SL EE es 2 109.0 111.0 107.3 84.75 83.75 79.17 
ROPES Se, or REO 5 113.0 114.7 110.1 89.61 88.36 84.16 
ce eee es ee 102.7 108.5 103.2 ILLS 69.52 65.69 
Bbc Pe, Mee 5 PORE REESE ta 3 107.9 109.1 106.1 82.54 81.26 76.31 
ee De ot aN 108.7 GL 107.3 85.23 84.93 80.51 
Pe Re ars: Meee ie A 115.0 116.1 all 98.83 97.78 92.83 
Pace ER A he 2c ee 12252 122.9 MAGI 103.16 102.13 97.95 
NS et ie RE 114.7 114.7 109.7 94.92 93.94 89.64 
oe a ee ee 109.5 109.9 105.3 89.49 88.20 83.79 
Fes at ee eto ee SS 111.3 ces 108.2 92.77 92.13 87.98 
ae Dh MAI oR 120.5 120.3 114.0 99.96 99,12 94.87 
Besa se or cE MEER SO el 123.3 123.0 120.3 112.95 111.19 106.77 
ee ee Po 118.3 119.0 114.5 100.69 99.57 95.09 
eRe ab 32 5. ee 126.5 130.4 12333 78.92 77.41 73.20 
PGE |: 1 Oe ener oe 112.4 111.8 114.3 84.07 81.94 77.41 
eo, 3 5-5 aA RED eS 94.7 asi 93.9 91.86 93.89 86.27 
DEER 5. 5: Sea fet 108.0 111.0 105.0 78.87 WHA 72.68 
co ee cae Ds eR REE 110.0 Lea LILA 82.54 82.82 77.96 
BEN sot pike ee! 105.5 106.6 101.9 119.89 120.15 109.45 
pe ie IS hx 119.4 120.1 116.1 100.17 98.85 94.49 
Mee <n Ss de SON ai BASS) DIES 85.09 84.17 80.23 
es IRON ee 102.5 102.9 107.6 104.91 103.81 104.90 
LAS Oa eee 2 ee EE! 118.9 119.8 eS 83.92 84.40 80.05 
ee enc dose 111.8 114.2 110.8 93.58 91.62 89.07 
EOI cee Se RAMS 2 lilies 118.1 110.9 94.33 92.87 87.68 
SE PN ha 4 AR ere 114.3 114.3 108.2 88.49 88.12 85.08 
Ra ane ae, oes ts ee 241.4 242.5 QT 98.95 100.60 94.81 
EO Fe Pe Fee 136.0 135.9 128.2 97.64 96.30 90.91 
ee See IANS 124.4 116.2 100.86 98.91 94.56 
ple ni Ae Street om fo ee 133.7 UBSoil 126.3 88.25 91.89 Salil 
Pee Ae A ETRE oe 120.5 121.9 119.0 106.74 105.68 102.27 
Pa en seh ee PRE ba 12a 122087) 122.4 97.44 96.25 91.80 
Be, chore 1 28, ek ee 141.1 142.1 136.2 90.95 90.33 85.90 
Rh EAS oh ey Pe er 121.4 123.4 120.7 94.57 93.97 88.75 
ES Se EE en 2 103.8 103.2 103.9 100.38 101.11 97.20 
ee ee ee 138.2 139.4 S55) 111.63 90.27 116.74 
A 8 Ser ene Lk 130.5 132.0 125.6 83.62 104.92 102.29 
eat ee ee ee ee Sh ee Sal 27 115.8 SISA? 131.54. 121.29 
er Sg SET 115.4 110.9 113.0 114.30 104.75 112.15 
Roe. a fs | ER PRE Ae 104.8 104.8 102.5 120.78 120.54 104.51 
Se Sat ree 136.0 BGS 136.3 110.46 109.71 111.01 
De Sebo sant Re eee 85.2 88.2 94.2 98.47 102.91 90.33 
LE oe, ht ae ROPES 12833 123.9 118.0 104.30 103.71 98.52 
Be eee ce 5} ae ene 1323 112.4 109.7 118.73 119.31 103.75 
LOE ee Ot 5 RRP See 1433 145.3 141.2 112.59 109.21 108.25 
A eee Sa ese Hileha 114.4 109.0 84.80 83.07 79.59 
ee eR ee Bi SZ 112.9 ilies 90.01 89.75 86.11 
5 i RO Pee ac. sk .ahsisnsee eal 126.2 117.0 84.64 82.78 79.25 
Be eA a eR 127.4 12697, 118.1 97.61 96.82 92.05 
Del eee ences Li ee 126.3 125.8 119.1 ODES 91.49 87.43 
SE oc SEE TR onl 122.9 120.9 108.15 107.50 102.64 
Pee ek FER Be 12297 122.8 118.1 94.87 97.23 90.56 


Sr nn EE Ee 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 

















Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
March Feb. March March Feb. March 
Areas 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 

REGION AND PROVINCE 
AtlantictResiomrss i estserccertccccestetec tee as seein sat ete tee ttaier nesssiseet 107.8 108.8 107.6 85.87 85.09 79.28 
Newfoundland Se 2 eee ee ee, ee ae 109.2 113.0 122 90.94 89.94 84.88 
Princessdward Jslam Geese eres te ee ee ree ene 101.9 98.4 100.7 73.82 USsev? 66.19 
Nova‘ SCOtia sr eer te eee acer, RO nas ethan ace 108.1 107.7 106.1 83.52 82.66 76.40 
ING? BEUDS WICK creo; cecaeiree a eerea ere caseter snot ee Oe cutee areca 107.2 108.4 107.1 86.49 85.71 79.87 
CQUEDIES Sir errs rast ees ard nsec ene neue Se. Se 111.9 98.80 98.98 92.70 
ORCA O ee ar ee ee tte Pee Ms 122.4 12D. 118.4 103.96 103.35 98.31 
PrairiesRe pions sete eco ee ee Se3 114.7 110.8 94.67 95.12 88.85 
IMA ITO DAS tees eer oriee ee eee es 109.9 109.5 106.3 89.26 89.49 83.86 
Sas atclie warts ee cise cessor es ee ee ene 111.6 111.0 109.0 92.45 93.65 86.40 
p40 Vb cic i: eee ers ee IO A EN Ae et Ee hh re 121.4 120.6 HSS 99.71 100.12 93.73 
British=Golumbia eee o. ee ee en ee 125.3 123.4 121.6 LOST, 113.21 105.51 
GAIN DA ee cones eee ee ee Rare Dee 118.5 118.3 115.0 100.98 100.85 95.12 

URBAN AREAS 

bt alo) ac eee np EL oc aay rN Ds Sr a eee Se 126.7 ALD 128.0 79.12 78.96 74.57 
Pat ae cca Ra he eee Rg TR BL eB Ba Oa 113.3 112.3 Wy 83.78 84.09 78.65 
SVE Y sears teers ace eee eee crac, eee te PE ae 97.0 94.7 92.0 96.77 91.86 83.79 
IML OM CEO Mae, ented eine ec eee oy 2. ee ee 108.3 LOWES 105.7 79.44 79.43 73.86 
Sarnt J Obi eee eee secas Soe oe oe Ee 110.6 109.9 111.4 83.51 82.55 ToD 
EhTCOUTIT eee ee ea eect ee 108.0 105.3 103.3 USS 119.53 109.27 
IMs Coyol yell Merny <P eRen een. 5 Anse Rae es Se Oe 120.8 119.8 WG 100.33 100.34 94.96 
UC DEC Rs ee Re ee net fe Se 27 112.0 112.8 85.00 85.09 81.83 
S Tra Winn a There oe chat ees Oe Sed eo 102.5 102.4 107.4 103.25 104.95 106.73 
Sherbrooke: cee eeccstessssieecc Petes ese ee oa 118.6 118.9 117.5 84.45 84.68 81.22 
TTrOIS=-RAVICTOS eee a es ieee 112.5 111.9 109.6 92.28 93.65 89.60 
Otlawa-Hull SRS acne eo ee ee 118.6 eS 112.4 93.60 94.45 87.67 
Belleville ssc ae ARS hes eee oor ac er resem 114.4 114.2 109.5 88.28 88.42 84.58 
Bratnpto niacin ee 248.3 248.4 218.0 104.08 99.90 98.10 
Brantiord.2.) 9 Aer etree oer ar eee ae eee eee wee 136.3 135.8 129.2 99.02 97.48 92.90 
Forte william=PontlAnthiteeeereecet- sent e ee eee ae 1233 121.8 118.5 101.32 101.06 95.57 
Guelphiacccxt he ee ee ee TS 3all SS) 128.4 92.89 88.25 88.73 
Lam ltO ni ee esses ae a ee ee 119.8 120.5 TOES 108.36 106.62 102.62 
IK SCO ts 5, Be cee Race eee ee 120.1 12085 125.4 100.91 OTST 92.25 
Kitchener!) ieee ee eo ee a 139.9 140.7 137.4 90.37 91.08 86.52 
LOnd Ong 20 Ae ee ee ee ee 12253 121.8 119.8 94.92 94.65 90.33 
Niagara, Fallss. 4 i.cc eee Se ee ee 107.2 103.9 104.0 100.39 100.30 97.75 
CSH AWA wccsisac cette cea ee ee 1BED 138.1 Se 115.04 111.63 DESH 
Petérborough == ey)... = ee Ee eee er eee 1Bs20 130.5 128.7 105.94 83.69 102.53 
Sarma ge...cciciteeeeee tates ee eee ee ee 129.3 127.9 119.2 1372 133.09 123.50 
SaultiSte,, Manleseer . 28) Sue eee ee ee ez Se) 114.4 117.76 114.36 111.61 
Sudbury. A Be iene ae ae OWET, 104.8 102.9 122.56 120.56 104.30 
StuCatharines..0l 00 See ee ee 134.1 135.9 135.0 110.81 110.62 107.35 
PLING Heche eee ee eee 85.4 86.2 94.7 97.39 98.22 96.99 
PFOTOntOss eee oe acs eee see ee ees NS Foes 12355 D3) 118.3 104.77 104.40 99.16 
Welland 2a foe eS eee ee cee tee WEBI 3} 92 101.1 117.83 118.94 111.79 
Win dS Ofcdvs, ae eee desis sice le ee 144.5 144.3 146.3 111.59 112.49 110.90 
NA VCUI 0) NOS” Pa Se eR <M EB oo Os ee 113.9 113.2 110.5 84.88 84.81 79.71 
IRE SUTA. Sacco et ae esac ee en oe ee ee 111.8 Tes 109.4 90.45 90.33 84.97 
Saskatoon: set eiish. cs oe eee ce ee ee 130.5 126.7 118.9 83.58 84.95 79.07 
Bal Ary sce oe eee sve: iG oes Se ee ee ee 129.8 127.8 119.6 95.56 97.45 91.98 
ii ON tO 14.2. Mees oeeceier eee 125.8 12555 121.6 93.61 92.80 87.33 
SVG COUVET Sten ese. ose vivsi e eee e 124.4 12331 122.6 107.71 108.27 101.94 
WViiGTOLIG ens. ee eee SiN hieecteoes ee a ee ee 125.9 123.4 120.4 93.51 95.52 88.71 





*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 





Transport- 




















ation 
Mines, Manufacturing Communica- Finance, Service 
Quarries tion and Insurance (Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- Other and Real cial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries 
(in thousands) 
CANADA 
He Dail’ Gian ete ccesces ese 65.3 114.7 1,601.7 808.7 793.0 310.2 621.0 895.9 248.0 Sih) 4,394.2 
Aonraap 9 Gi] Geen eee Ec cssce ese 69.5 114.6 1,602.7 808.4 794.3 320.5 625.1 907.4 247.5 535.0 4,422.3 
[RED AALO GG eee ere ee ee... 60.5 115.0 1,565.6 794.8 770.8 311.3 SO 871.3 239.1 501.9 4,262.5 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
TAC LMS Gi/ajaeencre re es ete ee Bri Sn) 10.4 8.7 her 7.4 13.9 14.9 1.6 6.0 63.5 
ean Gi aee eRe ce Nt hy 5 10.6 8.8 8.1 13.8 1S. 1.6 6.3 64.4 
BG baal G Gamers ete eee esc ts. 3h 6.1 10.4 8.6 TES 13.0 14.8 125 Sov 62.3 
| PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Reb sil 967 je eee sa as, — 0.1 1.9 eS 0.4 25 3.4 0.6 1.5 11.0 
geWale, TOTO ie cee cure eee — 0.1 1.9 15 0.4 , Dall By 5) 0.6 165 11.4 
TPIS oy, «1 RES -5 nn coke eee — — 1.9 1.4 0.4 ABS 3.4 0.6 1.4 11.0 
_ Nova SCOTIA 
TEEN, JUPXO A Te oe ereeernee eee eee none ile M3 30.2 Sey 14.5 10.0 22.8 26.5 6.0 11.3 115.8 
Uekats SRG Ps Pole cane eer 1.8 he 30.4 16.1 14.4 11.0 23.0 26.7 6.0 2 i /5s) 
[Eel WON es hoe ate ee een Le ies 30.4 S58) ise 9.1 22.6 ASS) 5.6 10.7 114.2 
_ New BRUNSWICK 
[PES UOCIA eee ee ere 4.6 Des 23,9) 14.9 9.0 8.5 DEY) 22a 4.2 9.1 98.0 
PAN Tan LS) Gi] meena tester ene cc cers ies ete 5.9 Dp 23.8 15.1 8.8 9.3 DBS 22.4 4.2 9.3 100.4 
eb 96 Ome ee coc 3.8 De, QRS 13.9 8.6 9.7 24.2 Biles 4.0 8.4 96.4 
_ QUEBEC 
EC OMIOGT fee ecole Patol 25 500.8 307.7 193.0 78.6 160.1 23163 70.6 144.3 1523109 
AIM ase CYC fie ann i ieee Pe RR ear 25.4 25.0 499.3 306.3 193.0 81.3 164.0 DBse5 70.2 143.4 124251 
Bebe 960%n ee ee me 15.4 D5e2. 489.7 305.6 184.0 91.3 154.7 223.6 68.6 136.6 12051 
ONTARIO 
Teles BURYOTI GP ep po ah 13.1 33.3 803.7 3522 451.5 117.0 205.5 3535 107.0 PW? 1,844.3 
aren LS Oi tee sae ee cee Bee 33.1 807.0 85225 454.5 122.6 205.6 358.6 107.0 210.4 Ie S5i7e5 
ebm 1D GOmem acess trenton 125 aia} il 784.9 344.8 440.1 109.4 195.0 342.0 103.4 199.0 1,779.3 
MANITOBA 
TeGley ASST cae eee eee ie 55) 46.0 Diol 18.9 12.3 45.0 48.4 11.6 27.0 197.1 
UE Wa USS Ad. x oe oe Oe 0.9 55: 46.0 D® 19.0 12.4 44.7 50.3 11.6 26.9 198.3 
JEValoy, ITEC eae core eae ee 13 53) 44.5 26.6 18.0 ld 43.9 A4T.7 11.6 DBs 190.9 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Be baal O GU een ete senescent 0.4 D2 14.5 9.3 By 11.1 253 357 7.8 16.6 116.2 
AEN OY, SUSY S (he ea ce Ar Pee eee 0.4 52 14.2 9.2 5.0 11.6 25.1 35.2 7.8 16.4 116.0 
eb aa G Gt eee ccc cccec estes: 0.4 eZ, 14.3 9.2 5.0 10.8 24.4 35.0 UE 15.4 1D e7 
ALBERTA 
Hse by Ral Gi eee eet sek ec scesosees 1.9 19.8 51.1 DSS) 25.8 29.6 47.9 piles Se? 45.5 282.6 
UNI, UKIAH oA cencapt recent A ROPEEE EE 1.9 19.8 ile. Peal 25a 29.5 47.7 72.0 15.1 44.8 282.2 
RG aL OG Olmert cee Se coercn, hers 2.0 19.7 Aves 25.0 Mpg} 28.4 46.3 69.1 13.8 40.3 267.0 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RSD SEL OG etree ee tote aac acceso 17s 8.8 119.2 46.2 73.0 34.3 Well 88.9 23.4 64.1 429.8 
AV AT. 9 Oi) teers tees tee ee rece: So Seales 16.6 9.2 118.1 46.2 Woe 33.0 74.2 89.9 23.4 64.0 428.4 
EC Del S GO meme torte nes See. etre. 19.5 8.9 119.8 44.3 WS 32.8 70.0 87.4 22.6 58.5 419.5 
*Revised. {Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 


personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Norte: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 





Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, Service 
LLL). nication Insurance (Commer-_ Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial _ _—— Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries 





(in thousands) 


CANADA 

INGA S) CLO OT tee eee eee 54.8 116.3 1,603.9 808.5 795.4 307.8 626.1 900.7 254.1 542.4 4,406.1 

Reb l967s2252 eee ee 65.3 114.9 1,602.8 807.5 795.4 308.0 623.7 894.3 DSIY 537.3 4,398.4 

Mia 6 Gace oe ee tees 51.6 lees ilpsi/Sesi thle) 775.3 318.4 599.2 879.8 239.9 510.2 4,290.0 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

Mia mel G fai oes. cece saeee sates Qe. 526 10.5 8.9 1.6 Tee? ibe) 14.6 187) 6.0 61.6 

FES Dan 9 Gi Serre tes ee cccoee coon Bh Sie 10.4 8.7 isi US 13.8 14.7 1.6 6.0 63.5 

Vi atm 9 66 shee ot ce emeseseses tee cc eer 3.0 6.1 10.7 9.0 1.8 7.8 BY) Se) eS Bp) 63.1 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

INE aire esaS Gil sere tise te ses eetsee acts — 0.1 Wed 11,46! 0.4 1.0 DISS) 3.6 0.6 [5 11.0 

RED pemal’9 OU ere eee eee — 0.1 1.6 il 0.4 i 2:5) BES 0.6 1S 10.8 

Maral 66s eee — — 1.8 1.3 0.5 ito IS) oo) 0.5 1.4 10.9 
Nova SCOTIA 

INT are eel O Giese ree see 1.0 US 30.6 15.9 14.7 9.9 DENS) 26 6.2 1S: 115.4 

Rebar el9 Gi Soe eae ee 1.8 Ws 30.2 15.6 14.5 10.0 2257 26.4 6.1 113 115.8 

Mate LO G62 nce tech hecse see ils) ell SES} 16.0 iS). 9,3 DA PASS) Sad TARO) 114.4 
New BRUNSWICK 

Wier 9 Gi ape etert eee cee 315 2.4 23.6 14.5 9.0 8.0 Del D2 4.2 9.3 96.8 

JEveloh. ~ a iS\cWy/ Mae ee epee ee 4.8 23 23.9 15.0 8.9 8.3 Pay) 22.0 4.2 9.2 98.0 

INV Es aKa) oie es eee ae sl ne} 22.9 14.5 8.5 9.8 Dat 22.0 4.1 8.6 95.6 
QUEBEC 

Mar Ase LO Gigi te ee ee 14.7 DAS SOIR Tm OIES 193.9 77.6 164.6 232.6 72.4 14 Sele 842 

Bebsanloose te ae eee 20.9 Dau 500.9 307.2 193.8 Well 162.0 2S Vel TAR 143.9 1,233.1 

Mate 966. eee eee 10.4 25.6 492.8 306.8 186.0 88.8 154.6 224.9 68.8 3 Ge 202-9 
ONTARIO 

IMaties] 967 ie ee eee D2 33.8 803.7 351.4 452.3 ily 7 206.4 35551 109.8 PANES) AL SATS) 

Leloloky wid ROL foe eee eee Sau 3355 804.6 351.8 452.8 115.8 206.5 353.0 108.7 2122S ae5 

Miata 19 OO net encs.c. eer ee 2, 33.1 787.9 346.0 441.9 115.6 197.4 343.4 103.2 202.6 1,794.6 
MANITOBA 

IMlats. 19 Gilittesttocccc ee eee 1.1 BYP) 46.5 27.0 19.4 12.0 45.1 49.0 11.8 26.9 197.8 

Rebs, L96(see An ee eee iN? Sy) 46.1 PATA 19.0 122) 45.0 48.5 11.8 DATA 197.4 

Mar: 196622228 eee Led 333 45.1 26.8 18.3 1153 44.3 48.8 Wales) DA 193.0 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Mate 1967 tee oe eee 0.3 O25) 14.6 9.3 58) 10.5 Pe8) 35.) 7.8 16.3 Se 

CD ye OG hoe ee ees ee aed 0.4 5) 14.5 9.4 Spy) 10.9 DD, 35 7.8 16.2 115.3 

Mars 81966: See i SE. 0.3 yl | 14.6 9.5 Sek 11.6 24.5 352) 7.4 16.0 115.0 
ALBERTA 

Miaitagenl'9 iali hose eee cote Se 1.8 19.7 Siles DISS) 25.8 28.8 47.7 Hoa USe7 45.3 282.4 

Rebate OG Tea eee eee 1.8 19.8 50.8 252 226 29.8 47.7 Wiles IY 7/ 45.2 PED) 

IMlairegual 9 GGxe5. eee 1.9 19.8 47.3 25.4 21.9 29.1 46.3 70.5 118 }.,9/ 41.4 270.0 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

IMU ASO OU pierce era eee Liza 9.2 119.8 46.9 72.9 34.8 74.2 89.3 24.0 65.6 434.5 

CL Samah. Opie cert ire ee 17.6 8.8 119.8 46.3 13.4 34.4 74.1 88 6 23.9 63.8 430.9 

11 [EM gt RS Zo} Gre, eee ene ee Sa 19.1 9.0 12a 45.0 76.1 33.8 70.4 89.2 Das 60.2 426.0 
a a a ee ee 

* Revised. +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 


personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Norte: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
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Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Feb. Jan, Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING INCLUDING MILLING... oo... 106.2 106.3 106.0 127.88 126.46 119.10 
(MESIIN C gs es Satcn ne eae eS DS De OZ Es 102.0 103.7 127.53 126.96 116.05 
BV cid KARO eer RR a cies, 100.9 103.1 100.5 129.28 128.94 122.05 
Non-metals except fuels.................. St aeee Pecos, LOWS 105.8 98.7 119.86 116.01 112.74 
OLE Wi Ci Tat ECE Uf 0) | oa O32 96.6 97:3 105.18 101.74 98.39 
ScivicesMucidentaleto mlninee. see 147.8 148.2 148.8 141.04 136.74 140.63 
VE Sel Gye OTS a oe |) Sa | i ee 122.0 1221 119.9 103.83 103.06 98.91 
DCE OLS OOS ee ete csesrescvedeceete std ttascecdecseianleee 134.6 134.7 131.9 110.20 109.57 106.61 
INOM-AULA DIVE OOS: .cocccciccscceecte bes ocsstorsteecsscssttes, 111.9 112.0 110.2 97.68 96.77 Ones2 
POO ALIA OV ELAR OS 6 coctyesc shee sncseiet? fei sae ecociechustee 101.0 101.7 99.3 93.53 92.36 87.20 
DF OOIS Pre OUR ce ict SPacowives AOA Seachen sidsedencse hed 101.0 101.3 99.3 90.50 89.37 84.30 
BEN et OS ce rete te tecc ats sasdaveceo vate css decdescdietene, 104.4 104.1 99% 111.72 110.52 105.18 
Tobacco processing and products............0..0...0000000..- 2 118.3 115.8 98.10 97.47 90.49 
HSU 10) igh af 7 CUE ELE. ak ee re sr 121.4 123)3 122.1 106.44 105.31 101.25 
DRCAIeGe TUOUUCtS Mumm Ayride ses ol ce Meiicscdinau sce nee, 101.1 100.7 103.5 70.17 70.01 66.59 
PE RATE NPE OCMC SMe cee coksecac cbs eee ies veo evescses cbs, 119.1 119.8 121.4 85.82 85.27 79.93 
VSOLTUSTERCa rea VICES oe eae a re 110.8 110.9 117.9 66.87 65.62 62.54 
(CFO ocr cE a a rr 115.8 114.5 By) 64.76 63.65 61.25 
WE OOO PEO CUCIS Mere eras os wcssa eet teres ctivaitinceessen ae 107.5 106.6 112.5 94.24 92.70 S197 
Pee are An AI KCUT ES icc eco veel tesco cacvecesecceeastess 128.9 129.3 129.0 84.49 83.55 79.31 
Paper and ialliod ma ustries. ccc... so lescteceseccsscecacsotcleokss 116.5 116.6 111.8 122.90 122.18 116.26 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111.7 111.4 108.5 111.79 110.49 105.53 
(Vali taigsnike EV Asi into eer a 123.6 122.9 12220, 125.62 124.31 116.58 
Metal Tabricating imdustries....<.)0ls 2. scccscccckcseeceeasvecess 133.6 134.2 132.9 110.15 108.65 103.84 
Machinery, except electrically, 8 ho.c).o.cccccscssscccecceessce 152.6 152.6 144.7 117.07 119.53 WBS 
Transportation EquipMmient,..2...c0.se csc cscoesseescescsssseeees 153.5 153.8 150.9 eS 7 113.01 118.62 
bectnical Produces see eek accsecttiet eet dcedesevasec ess ns less 148.0 148.2 134.4 101.14 105.52 103.08 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..2.....::.....::..sce.cccceedeees 115.9 WY 120.0 109.19 107.61 104.49 
Peiroleuar and coal’ products .citiec fs. dea dices sse0 ace 98.5 98.7 94.6 150.76 150.45 146.60 
Chemicals and chemical products..0.0...........0..0c0cc0000-. 17.2 116.8 114.2 119.87 118.86 112.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 1312 130.8 124.2 92.03 SAR2M 86.89 
MEIN STS UIC TIO IN Bee 8 ico cceccccc et Beccccbanesvsesaciesbotvewaces 114.1 117.0 ee, 130.20 128.46 116.40 
aisle Te wares See OER AIC casas Matas 121.4 125.3 115.9 125.65 124.02 112.67 
13, NeneTSS ghia eel 00 A eee! | ee a re oO 100.8 102.1 140.44 139.23 124.25 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OVE Sa Wa lie LS A 0 104.3 105.0 100.2 110.83 109.27 103.49 
PRAMS POL AVON meer e ni eA a SE, 99,3 100.7 95.1 Itt 109.26 103.19 
SERIES ers eee eee te ee IR ce 109.0 108.4 104.0 3252) 94.46 88.90 
CIOS TUNG TaN Raye les 6 he a » a Re as ee er 117.0 116.7 112.4 103.43 102.43 98.59 
ORNS 8 SE De 2 es ee ae or re ae 120.3 (22.5 115.9 79.91 78.41 76.00 
MyAOL CVE aah 10) 9 9, Sie 2 Te 118.0 113.4 99°22 98.23 94.57 
LEGGE Vag OS So ee to! ee ee 121.9 125 117.3 69.48 67.93 65.75 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE......... 12275 12222 118.5 95.80 95.74 90.88 
PMA UCIAl WMISTIPIUIOMS cee. ese ade sn ich nase eos 126.3 125.9 12274 93°21 93.49 88.78 
Tosurance atdimreal estate ce ees leccccceeceedece-s 117.0 116.9 USE 99.73 DORIS 94.09 
EAN GS 0 tee te ok oe. ne ae 2 141.7 140.3 129.4 73.90 Teil! 69.29 
INCEreatlonalasenvicesmecenese eee ee ee 122.4 120.0 111.6 61.29 60.84 58.76 
PSUS TING SSIS ETIVACCS RIEL Pvc crccctnas eae akachandagsasses ee 161.5 159.4 146.3 113.65 WS}, 777/ 106.59 
SES OTA SEL VLCC Sec. 0, ctsrussiicte esotemccisnenstesteonsleots 131.5 130.3 122.0 55.11 54.27 52.42 
DMISCOMATIEOUS SEEVICES 2. ca.ccs seco (ele ee vosccensesesccsnseheeserts 162.5 161.2 144.2 79.14 77.42 74.37 
Services to buildings and dwellings.......0.0...00ccceeee 199.4 199.2 179.8 5272 51.16 50.28 
SOUS TRIAL COMPOSITE 3 at ccccien nell. 118.3 119.0 114.5 100.69 99.57 95.09 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 




































































Employment Index Average weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING...........: cesses 107.7 106.5 106.1 127.58 128.00 118.83 
IV et eal So eses essen a ae a Eee cee Sat eras on eaereeces 103.5 102.5 1055 127.89 27eS 117.32 
INAanveria lu elS) re eet esas sce eree terete se ncees sneer 102.7 100.9 98.7 129.30 129.30 120.49 
Non-metals except fuels.............220:-sssceseresreceeseeeseoseree 108.9 107.4 101.4 117.98 119.63 112.00 
Quarries and sand Pits ...........cccccee sete eeeereeeeeeeaeeteees 97.4 96.1 LOWES 104.66 1O2FSZ 101.78 
Services incidental to mining................cc:ceeeeeeereeeees 152.1 SiS 147.1 138.79 142.05 USES IT 
IMWAINIUIEA GT UREN Gi rrcscrrccccecnsncecsatcnrenenetereecenscecnneerieeer 122.0 122.0 120.6 104.72 103.94 99.44 
Durable coodsi eee iesecotc-escetentse er eeangeeron area 134.8 134.7 13237 12 110.27 106.99 
Won=durable BOOS 5.0 sc.ccaict screen ctareaeecoresese-oosceuamass ibilileg/ 111.8 110.8 97.91 97.80 92.19 
BOO and beVetia ges ere ere -ceecee tree ener eess ners 101.4 100.7 101.0 94.30 93.62 87.44 
| SLofola (Pere een Rec ee Crore Coa ceo RECT REE eC 100.5 100.1 100.9 91.09 90.61 84.64 
Bevera ces cade scccvne cazvas pacente tem cer eeaces greener 107.1 104.6 101.8 113.05 TiS 104.72 
Tobacco processing and products.............::::ecetee 116.0 119.8 95.1 100.53 98.84 97.25 
Rubber products fcc ccsntcvccnssecsnnarecececeesee ccenssaseeusernuraaren 120.0 121.4 1235 104.23 106.54 103.93 
Mee ather PLO GUCES meee geese cccsne 7s eset tereae tonne! 99.8 100.7 103.3 67.74 69.82 67.05 
Textile products.c2 ac).c.yct-ccsceetecree sea ec aremnee 118.0 119.1 120.5 85.98 85.81 80.79 
I rurttiene anni lg 7s epess span cces ene reste rae teh canes 109.9 110.9 117.6 65.84 66.92 62.83 
7 Fa] dap OTN ee ee Peer SMR ce ene Secor 114.4 15:9 SSS) 63.34 64.81 61.51 
WOO PLOCUCtSi recesses ec sec cav ene ee ceraer eterea es emacs 108.0 107.8 NDI 93.62 94.34 87.39 | 
TERDRe Ten bie Feb ava ls AO.aNUL EES. pnserecctaqcostone so mneabucaseLsosnRS Gogo oat 127.8 129.0 128.0 84.42 84.59 79.64 | 
Paper and allied industries...............c.ceese eee eetteees 116.2 116.2 135 123827 123.19 116.72 | 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. WPA iis) 109.9 1 3e32 112.06 106.60 | 
Primary metal industrics.............:0.-+.ccescererescossesereeqerses 124.6 123.6 121.6 128.66 125.62 117.70 
Metal fabrications ttteSmeressies sence es-ce- eee 133.5 13329 134.0 109.49 110.13 104.16 | 
Machinery, except electrical foto caer 152.6 152.4 145.7 S79 GE Wilsie337/ | 
Transportatiomlequipment...oe ete -tet- cee erence tere 154.0 153.8 152.8 Gee 173.0 117.96 | 
Blectrical products ccctc-2e-<.sev teense once rere se eres 147.3 147.8 136.0 107.15 101.29 104.32 | 
INonemetallic mineral products ssccrcscecsceee =e 116.1 S37 1221 111.28 109.51 104.51 | 
Petroleum andscoale products xeemere se ceesce er eee teeter: 99.3 99.3 95.6 151.03 150.62 147.02 | 
Chemicals and chemical products........................2.- 118.5 116.8 Sif 120.87 119.92 112.40 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... 130.8 130.5 12523 91.62 92.38 86.90 
CONS DR WU GTLOIN Retreats eaecneseeeeares 112.8 113.1 112.4 125.87 130.14 U1 7E35 
Bo tuil hn gros. 5 aces eee ee ae eee tesco cee eee 120.5 120.3 SED 120.41 125.50 113299 | 
Pin wineering: 2.4.x were ae 1 eee eae yee 97.6 98.9 98.1 139.04 141.16 125325 | 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OTE R) UTIL TT See reteset ereaesececeses seers creeeeteret 105.7 104.8 100.4 110.72 111.49 101.96 | 
Transportationics:3).cgeox cece seen teesshensat sce: eres 101.2 100.0 95.0 110.40 111.74 100.90 | 
SEOLA SE ic acoccsis ch RO ee head orton voce a eee 109.0 108.6 107.1 93.15 96.75 87.62 | 
GOMMUMICATIONM Gree ssccccseese terre eee tees 118.0 117.8 NBS 105.95 105.20 98.63 | 
PT RAT Beers hoes crec deans aia eS care ees oem tes 121.4 120.2 Leta 80.21 79.92 75.97 
Wholesale trade: 22 a. ihe ee ees 117.8 117.6 114.2 99.30 99.33 94.38 
Retail’ trade... 24 ees. eee 123.6 121.6 118.7 70.04 69.42 65.87 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 123.2 122.4 118.6 99.10 95.95 92.37 
inanciali mstitutionsSsn cere te eee eee 126.2 126.4 122.4 95.48 93.18 89.41 
Insurance amd: tealeestate.. a. eset tee eee eee 119.1 117.0 WIT t 104.28 99.99 07229 | 
SER VIGE 2 osccccvectecethheshtsuscevcc vt eotea ere cco eee once 143.4 142.0 1312 T4.17 W391 69.13 | 
Recreational Senvicesua sect eee eens 123.9 123.8 116.4 63.10 61.59 57.96 
IBUSINIESS!SETVICES 5 ari kh. vstete-scnceccereriee mn aenee: <necceeeeceeemnentes 162.7 161.5 148.9 114.53 114.13 106.95 
Bersonal sServiGeS ii .sc.c.cten ere ote oe ee 133.4 131.8 123.0 55.06 54.86 52.28 
Miscellaneous Services zi... siete teres ote cee ees 163.8 162.0 146.5 SYS) 79.24 73.60 
Services to buildings and dwellings.......................... 202.3 199.1 184.9 51.61 52a 49.10 | 
TNDUSERIAT COMPOS IDE see tttrte ere eens 118.5 118.3 115.0 100.98 100.85 95) 12 | 


i 
| 
*Latest figures subject to revision. | 


Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 






































Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.7 42.5 43.0 2.78 2.76 PSV 118.66 gaa 110.35 
iN) UE sn On a 41.8 41.8 41.8 290) 2.88 Di6z 120.97 120.24 OOF 5 
| ELCES RL CORO MET ec ae 43.2 44.0 41.9 BOD 2.28 2.26 98.22 100.18 94.61 
| Nonemetals @xcept TCS) ......ce-.eceec.ccsccocecessee 43.1 42.0 43.2 2.63 2.60 2.47 113.29 109.14 106.65 
; Ouanrres anid Satid Pits... cccescsesneseceesseesena- 45.2 44.2 44.2 2.24 Apo 2.08 101.36 97.65 ETS, 
Services incidental to mining........................ 45.7 44.4 49.8 3.06 3.02 2.83 139.64 134.14 140.81 
| 
Me MANUFACTURING o.octecccsccscscssocsssccossesscsesssaseee 40.2 40.1 41.2 2.34 2733 2.20 94.11 93.26 90.76 
NADLER BOOS a eke ai coteoccdee fo basicnecse: 40.3 40.2 41.8 DS) 250 2.39 101.33 100.46 99.65 
| INGieCURA DIS: SOOdS Bey sc cceccises ots vactendeoelss 40.1 40.0 40.6 2.16 DAS 2.01 86.65 85.82 81.64 
' POC CtamU DCVEL AGES Be. lsssseocdcchscesseacteredes 39.9 39.7 40.2 2.10 07 1.94 83.61 82.36 78.15 
[EES OVA Serene 2 2k: ee ae Soe 39.6 40.1 2.03 2.01 1.89 80.81 79.65 12258) 
130) eid Ceara, rr 40.8 40.9 41.1 2.56 2:52 2.38 104.49 103.01 97.88 
Tobacco processing and products................ 39.0 BO 38.5 2.28 2.26 7a M Pd 89.01 88.57 81.55 
RUB GRMDEORUICIS: 2.2 teh wa sentvacieie et vccveeceics 41.7 41.5 40.8 2.38 Pei) 2.31 99.30 98.24 94.48 
MEG AUC IP PL OGUCES Ke Si wii asesngeee eo teense nie 40.0 40.2 40.6 1.61 1.60 Syl 64.45 64.44 61.22 
AROS alk 6 | OR A) 2 41.3 41.6 42.1 1.83 1.81 1.69 74.45 Teil 70.89 
INMISECILANCOUS LEXtIEG Ec oo. cs, cede rcaccy devs 40.3 39OUT 40.9 1.67 1.67 Sil 67-23 66.39 61.91 
LGA ST ie OS een 41.0 40.6 42.1 1.44 1.43 1.35 59:13 58.21 56.60 
(Ee WCNC s eee ee oat re ee are 37.4 Shed 38.3 1.57 ess 1.46 58.95 57.79 55.85 
IW OOO MPCOCUCIS <.c e tate a ciewaciiseche ostensceaws 40.7 40.7 41.3 TN, 2.19 2.04 89.69 88.31 84.48 
| Pummitwreranid TRGUTES feces sesteccsesheeslesteoces 41.6 41.3 42.2 1.86 1.85 1.74 77.63 76.18 e3%) 
| Paper and allied ind@ustries..cctececcecckos-cd. 41.3 41.3 41.7 2.79 Del 2.61 115.04 114,33 109.01 
Pulptand: Papere Mills 3... eb aco oo 41.5 41.5 42.0 3.05 3.04 2.86 126.50 126.21 120.29 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.7 38.5 39.1 2.82 2.79 2.68 109.25 107.53 104.92 
| Primary metalindustries: 24.5.5...) 6.4.0.c0-0. 40.7 40.3 40.7 2.89 2.88 DO) 117.58 115.88 109.62 
| Isonrand Steelmills- ern 39.8 38.9 40.4 3.04 3.02 2.87 120.97 U7253 115.97 
Metal fabricating industries.........,....:........... 41.4 41.0 42.2 2.49 2.47 De, 103.22 101.35 98.09 
Machinery except electrical. .......6.c<.resc0... 41.2 41.8 42.5 2.65 2.64 2.50 109.24 110.63 106.43 
Transportation equipment...........<c0...-c<-.-+- BOS Sell 42.1 a3 2.70 PST 107.81 102.02 HET 
AMVCPAIt and Parisian tects) tetas, 42.6 42.6 43.6 2.70 2.71 259 115.06 IES 25) 112.95 
) DTOLOR VEbICles eters Ang pce nteetcenteses 38.3 35.0 42.0 2.81 2.78 Peay 107.78 97.09 116.19 
/ TN STA) ] he | ee ee a S74 31.6 42.3 3.00 2.98 2.94 111.49 94.21 124.26 
Parts and ACCesSOries 0.3.2 eceee cs 8933 37.8 41.9 2.70 2.67 2.67 106.25 101.02 111.93 
| Shipbuilding and repairing......0...0..0.00000000..... 38.7 40.2 40.5 2.58 2.59 2.50 100.01 103.87 101.20 
] Eleciricaliproducts . ets. 2i ck. Sie 40.7 41.2 2.24 DPI 2.19 84.33 OFEDT 90.41 
Communications equipment.................. BO eT 41.1 40.6 PN, 2.20 2.07 86.95 NOB 83.98 
| Non-metallic mineral products...........0.......... 42.0 41.6 43.2 2.44 2.41 MINT 102.56 100.49 Salen 
Petroleum and coal products......................: 41.6 41.7 42.6 3.28 Il 3.06 136.23 136.28 130.56 
| Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.8 40.8 41.4 DA 2553 2.36 103.50 103.10 97.53 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.7 40.6 41.6 1.92 1.91 172 78.00 ae 74.76 
| eee 
| BeOS ER WE LOIN 8 ot oc ce-ncecuocasies sxe cies 41.2 40.8 41.4 Bah) 3.10 215 128.26 126.53 113.38 
Lut lalineee 5 Mee Cee. 0. 2 ner ee a9:7 39.6 39.6 Sellil 3.08 2.78 123752 121.80 110.18 
Gemetal Contractors fcc. <c.cs. 4 scteee-tanaes 39.6 Beni) 39.8 2.99 2.96 27 118.30 MIL G/ 333) 107.66 
mpecial trade CONtPActOLrs. ....c.cvese--ss-00 39.9 39°5 29.5 3.21 3.18 2.85 127.78 12552 112.44 
| VEU Palelers) cilnyca, Oe Poot 0. ie a aes ean 44.4 43.9 45.5 BS Sais 2.68 139.81 138.34 122.12 
| Highways, bridges and streets.............. 44.1 43.0 45.6 2.46 2.44 225 108.40 104.85 102.52 
| OtleneneimMecrings |. ..:cct.cce teh deeccavees 44.5 44.4 45.4 3.53 3.54 3.00 157.19 S730) 136.15 
_ OTHER INDUSTRIES 
| EE Damier ancib ve ete eon OO. 3. te coeecend 42.3 42.1 42.8 2.85 Ds: 2.58 120.44 117.41 110.22 
| Highway and bridge maintenance................ 42.5 38.0 42.6 N12) 2.14 1.95 90.04 81.40 83.26 
| Laundries, cleaners and pressers.................. 38.3 38.0 38.7 1.37 tls Sh7/ 1.28 S25! 51.97 49.60 
) Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 34.6 34.3 Se) ii 1.36 1.28 47.22 46.50 45.78 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 


en 























Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.1 42.7 42.6 2.80 2.78 Doh 93 118.87 109.63 
Ni etalsie de cates cosets eercesce meee 41.6 41.8 42.2 2.91 2.90 2.63 121.01 120:93 Shi o7 
IMineraltiinels sence cere 42.3 43.2 39.7 Desi\ Doi 2.26 97.41 Si oh/ 89.71 
INon-metalswexcepigite)] Smee ierceesmcteses eves 42.8 43.0 42.8 2.61 2.63 2.46 111.70 113.05 105.40 
C@jiechmatecpevavelicr te¥0 ly ohh Cie omempermneeneres: So rccags: 44.8 45.6 45.7 2.24 2.24 2.10 100.39 101.98 96.15 
Services incidental to mining.....................+ 43.5 45.9 47.0 s) 12 3.07 Begs) 135.95 141.03 132.79 
IMUAINIUIEA GUIRDIN Gee resp oon cans cetee Merecenes 40.1 40.2 41.2 PSH 2.35 2 paps 95.03 94.23 91.24 
Wuta ole sO sage weet as eee etntionse 40.6 40.3 41.7 2.54 DoD) 2.40 103.11 101.45 99.86 
INon=dutable 200 dSse eee cress ceerte eres 39.6 40.0 40.6 2.19 Dr 2.03 86.65 86.74 82.35 
IRGoOdsandsbevera cess meena ee eereaneenets 40.0 39.8 40.4 pst 2.10 1.95 84.43 83.62 78.82 
OO GS ee ree ae soe ene 39.9 39.7 40.3 2.04 2.04 1.89 81.51 80.52 76.37 
IBGVela S085 eee reste re eee 40.9 40.7 41.0 2.58 2.56 Dil 105735 104.40 97.16 
Tobacco processing and products................ 379 39.0 36.8 2.38 2.28 2.39 90.35 89.09 87.86 
Riubbet Wroducts asec ces cssn-2 tee ee rsceeas 39.8 41.7 42.4 2.38 2.38 230 94.87 99.45 97.59 
Leather promucts xc: eco. scce cans ennccctpeeecteartesss 37.9 39.8 40.5 1.63 1.61 152 61.57 64.12 61.46 
Textile products.......... Se ee Ne eee 40.9 41.3 42.2 1.85 1.83 1.70 Tz 75.48 71.61 
Miscellaneous textilessses ee. ee 40.1 40.3 39.8 1.67 1.67 1.54 66.98 67.24 61.29 
Keoniit ting, ets eae concen cee reat 39.9 41.0 41.7 1.45 1.44 13> Sileit! 59.19 56.42 
Glothings etna eects aeee eee ne 36.3 37.4 38.1 esi 1.58 1.47 SOS 58.96 56.02 
WinOds PrOcuets cae ieee us Sees ee ae 40.1 40.8 40.8 DDD, Dep 2.05 89.12 90.06 83.79 
RUEniture ancdatix tunes serene eee ae ee 41.4 41.7 42.1 1.87 1.86 aT) Tesi qth 73.69 
Paper and allied industries.......................0+ 41.2 41.4 41.7 2.80 2.19 2.63 115232 115.41 109.40 
Pulp:and Paper amntllss...:....-cocesesenteense--- 41.5 41.5 41.8 3.06 3.06 2.88 126.95 126.94 120.31 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 39.1 38.8 SON: 2.86 DAIS: 2.70 111.63 109.71 105.99 
Primary metal industries... cs.cc... vege ne. -: 41.0 40.7 41.0 2.95 2.89 2.70 120.92 Wiley KOR a2 
Tronvandestec! mill see cesses eee es 41.2 39.8 40.4 B10 3.04 2.87 127492 12007 mee GaL2 
Metal fabricating industries.............000..... 41.0 41.5 42.2 2.50 2.49 255 102.22 103.45 98.34 
Machinery, except eléctrical......................... 41.6 41.3 42.4 2.66 2.66 Desi ORS 109.57 106.53 
Transportation equipmMenteecere ns emene-- ss 39.3 39.5 41.7 Da Das 2.66 107.46 107.79 111.20 
PNTERS OA NOVO TOEEWEISY, reo 8 cect cose: edsconoees 41.3 425 42.8 2.68 De DSS 110.53 115.03 109.88 
Motor vehicles: s-eses ees ee 38.7 38.3 41.6 2.82 2.81 296 109.09 107.68 114.75 @ 
A SSenn bliin ga see ene cee ee 37.8 Biel 41.9 3.01 3.00 2.91 113.48 111.49 121.99 
Pariscand accessOnlessese 39.5 B93 41.4 Da 2.70 PROT 107.09 106.25 110.79 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................... 38.9 38.8 42.7 2.61 2.59 PIES) 101.56 100.39 109.17 
Electricaliproducts pee eet ees 40.4 Mist 41.4 2.30 2.24 PD OPE TI 84.46 Sw) 
Communications equipment.................. 40.5 Bo, 41.1 223 DaL9 PaM ID S022) 86.95 86.87 
Non-metallic mineral products.....................- 42.5 42.0 43.0 2.45 2.44 DX!) 104.32 102.46 98.27 
Petroleum and coal products...............0026 41.8 41.6 42.8 3.28 ss 3.10 137.01 136.23 132.65 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 40.9 40.8 41.3 Paeks: 2.54 2.36 LOSee 103.65 97.60 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.2 40.8 41.5 1.93 1.92 1.79 TUASS 78.39 74.42 
CONSTRUCTIONS eee ree 39.1 41.1 41.4 ils) BD 2.78 122562 128.16 114.96 
Buildings ase ee ae eee SHkO 39:7 40.0 3.11 Ball 2.80 116.98 123.34 111.78 
General) conttactorseess:-- eee 37.6 39.7 40.0 3.02 2.99 Deal 11353 118.54 108.52 
Specialitradecontractons--.eer 37.6 39.7 40.0 3.18 3.20 Dao, 119.80 127.30 114.76 
Engineering: 414s ieeeccctoe-s e 42.9 44.4 45.1 3.19 Balls Dales 136.71 139.91 122.85 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 42.4 44,2 45.2 2.47 2.46 22a 104.61 109.05 102.53 
Otherfencineeringens..2:1e eee 43.1 44,5 45.0 B51 Beil 3.08 153397 156.19 138.46 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Wrban transite. ee eens none ee 42.7 42.3 42.0 2.86 2.84 PY) 121.97 120.31 107.89 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 41.0 42.6 40.6 2.17 2.14 aoi7/ 88.90 91.30 79.91 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs.................. 38.7 38.3 39.2 1239 1237, 1.29 53.68 52352 50.39 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns.................... 34.2 34.5 35:5 1.38 1.36 1.29 47.22 46.95 45.85 





Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 
a se a 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 











(1961= 100) 
Hours Average Average 
Worked Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period in a Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 
De cates Onno e Neeitaac arsenide. A MP abe cect desu ices 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
| UAE oR fee en en ae ee a ee 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
ea har Aiad 0 cite ee et ek Rae ee ee ee 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
; TIS LS 5.6) ao i la 41.0 PUAN) 86.89 116.7 108.0 
oe Semen eR atc Ps Re cic, hu aa acts ysis cs 40.8 2.25 91.65 i231 110.2 
Last Pay Period in 
SOAR IMGT G50 ae BP ne ee 41.2 Dee 91.24 122.6 110.6 
PND armen eR 0c) TE ws. sGoacse ee ek Nelda cdes sadeden sees 41.0 223 91.72 PVG? 111.0 
ILA rate Roster eee en 88 te Ne See oe cease 40.9 223 91.37 12287 110.3 
UNS EES nae he ee eee, 40.7 223 90.82 122.0 109.2 
“UA Se eee a ces a A Fa ee re 40.6 223 90.46 2S 108.3 
AMOUSUS 5. kB Ie occ c% sacle eet ene a es ee RR EN 41.1 2.24 91.95 12355 110.0 
soy og LICLOTCTGR ook MO Saeko  R  P e 41.2 DY 93.65 125.8 111.8 
TUES Oe ne ne ee 41.2 2.29 94.49 126.9 LiDe7, 
UNTEINCS U 20 eos scalny cc eae ee 41.0 2.31 94.43 126.8 eS 
BYE T OM sey ais ice Sect eee ea 38.5 PES 89.24 119.9 106.1 
CIS E= SEV AEE ats 0 3 Sd Gia i 40.1 2.34 93.26 125.3 110.8 
| POT an oe Re ee ee ee 40.2 2.35 94.23 126.6 111.6 
INVESTS 1 nace Sh dc, Peete OR ROY. a tatoo dkny cecites 40.1 Dest 95.03 127.6 111.6 
ea a ee ee a ee 


*Revised. {Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 





TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 

















1 Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

i 

| 

Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar. Feb. 

| 1967 1967 1967 1966 1966 1967 1967 1967 1966 1966 

| $ $ $ $ $ 

me Ne wi oumdlan dite. 2 Sees tor estscticties eeu cecciuses 40.4 38.3 39.6 41.2 40.2 Dale Ble) PMS) 1.93 1.91 

REIN OV ARS COLA erate Mes cicesccs Fi ceicn MR eee taser aimeas 40.4 39.7 39.8 41.8 40.4 2.01 1.94 1.91 1.85 1.85 

TESST SSA ip Ter ey 41.4 41.0 41.6 42.3 42.8 2.01 2.00 1.98 1.88 1.88 
ie be Coren ne eh Res ee 7, Re xc 40.8 41.5 41.4 42.2 42.1 Di, Dalit 2.09 1.98 1.96 

SIE SSL Cae a a), eee er oe 40.1 39.8 39.7 41.1 Ane, 2.48 2.46 2.44 2:34 Dias 

Mm LeATNICO Wiel epic we Ree cen As Sunes tiea Bods cucetvaees 39.5 39.7 39.3 40.4 40.1 2.08 2.06 2.05 1.89 1.87 
DS ASKIALGIC Wid Teme nes sete ne tk ee Soy iatees wx veeeshc es 39.1 39.2 38.9 39.1 39.5 2.40 2.40 2.36 DD, Pepi 

_ Alberta and Northwest Territories .................... 39.4 39.6 39.3 39.4 40.3 2.40 2.38 Deshi} 2.23 2.20 

_ British Columbia and Yukon Territory.............. 37.9 38.2 37.9 37.8 38.4 2.95 2.93 2.92 D3 Dei 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
_ insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a 
number of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered 
the significance of D Table statistics about employment 
placements and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 
they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 








End of Total Employed Claimants 
1967—March................ 4,799,000 4,255,200* 543,800 
February............ 4,681,000 4,129,200 551,800 
aniany ees 4,684,000 4,152,100 531,900 
1966—Decembev.......... 4,633,000 4,209,600 423,400 
Novemberv.......... 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 
October. 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,300 
Septem bet 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 
PAUIOTIS ty ene 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 
holyeee eee 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 

JUNCH etree 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 
Maye 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 

A Diilee. Seren 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 
March. 4,498,000 4,000,000 498,000 


*Estimate is based on total employed workers, as coverage was 
extended to certain farm workers as of April 1, 1967. 


Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the 
UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report 
on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. For 
further information regarding the nature of the data see 
Technical Note, page 404, June issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, April 1967 








Amount of 

Province Weeks Paid* Benefit Paid 
Newfoundland see ee 118,725 $ 3,168,706 
Princess dywardelsiaicd essere 22,097 542,340 
INOValSCOllase ee ee 112,244 2,736,376 
ING Wa Bins wicker tee eee 125,021 3,167,102 
Quebec eee. :6 AES en bey cee he eee 590,463 15,364,602 
Ontarion ees, aed eee ee 517,903 13,093,017 
Manitobare. see ee ee 57,493 1,449,147 
SE IGIEIIC SVEN lie nenannscnacsaopanccoqneeasonnoamsceasonabed 50,865 1,294,644 
ALD Orta eet ee th re Lee 69,822 1,804,752 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory...... 177,256 4,591,612 
Motala@anadaes pill oG7 eee 1,841,889 47,212,298 
Totaly@anada, MarchelO6/2..e. 2,058,979 53) 6025 
Total, Canada, April 1966.............. (ele 267 37,467,263 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, April 1967 


Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 








Total Not 
Disposal Entitled to Entitled 
Province Total* Initial Renewal oft Benefit to Benefit Pending 
INS xiaovaTia al a VG by cos wagechnsneerebanncndoceescan? 5,762 4,815 947 6,542 5,640 902 1,746 
Prince edwancels land seems 1,110 796 314 1,105 970 135 312 
INOVaISCOtLAT. eaten eee 6,720 5,411 1,309 8,591 7,395 1,196 1,295 
ING WEE GUNS WICK seen terete 7,891 6,346 1,545 8,919 7,716 1,203 1,818 
Quechee... oes: ee ee eee 48,536 36,442 12,094 57,034 46,802 10,232 14,059 
Ontarion cs teen ee ae. 47,497 Bars 13,964 52,786 42,492 10,294 12,356 
Manito baie 29 tien ee hee. 4,305 3,484 821 4 825 3,945 880 935 
Saskatchewanmenene.. eee eee SRLS 2,633 554 3,686 2,914 2 861 
A Ber tai rare reece cin eo ae oe 7,023 5,516 1,507 7,199 5,554 1,645 Da PIS 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory... 16,160 11,736 4,424 16,772 12,747 4,025 Sia 
Total, Canada, April 1967.... 148,191 110,712 37,479 167,459 136,175 31,284 40,784 
Total, Canada, March 1967... 182,361 134,423 47,938 181,940 149,531 32,409 60,052 
Total, Canada, April 1966... 119,932 90,634 29,298 UBL Sit 104,603 26,728 36,904 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 32,958. 


tIn addition, 34,694 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 3,428 were special requests not granted and 1,597 were appeals by claimants. There 


were 7,139 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at April 28, 1967 
eee 
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Number of Weeks on Claim Total 

| (based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
| Total 27 or March 31 April 29 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1967 1966 
__ (COSRUN DYN 8 pee ene Soe os ee en ee 492,294 154,242 147,379 156,338 34,335 543,770 413,901 

Nia le Seeman were coerce Seer ts aera 356,096 NS). 3)537/ 108,973 114,049 WIL PALI 403,820 302,003 

TEC IB OREN ES co < eoe  e 136,198 38,885 38,406 42,289 16,618 139,950 111,898 

BR EWWEOUNDLAND s.5.c2cccsscocssseeeesessssecsee ones 28,850 6,855 9,324 11,437 1,234 32,992 24,084 

Vall eter erect te sr 26,263 6,442 8,449 10,389 983 30,161 22,212 

ERS Gall fey Nea se a SS Senet ae eee ee 2,587 413 875 1,048 251 2,831 1,872 
| 2 
PEPRINCE EDWARD: ISUAND.....................- if 908 1,330 2,905 154 6,181 4,088 
/ IN all ores peer eee ete re sarees 4,236 730 1,101 2,314 91 5,008 Spy AG 
[PRES Vs a eee 1,061 178 229 591 63 1,173 871 
/ 
MN OVAG SCOTIA SG ctu e. ae ccnuttenas ac ercensccones 30,947 Us 1,835 13,790 2,085 34,409 Ms pil0) 
INET 2 ee ee Pe ey ree 25,327 5,990 6,343 11,656 1,338 28,582 20,501 
| emma levee cee § See sdecssess seeders: 5,620 1,247 1,492 2,134 TAT 5,827 4,809 
BPN EV DS RIUINS WLC Koo cesses ea esses soesee ease: SRS 6,485 $313 13,839 2,674 34,172 26,788 
IVI ac Meee KO econ 25,565 5,607 7,144 11,354 1,460 27,886 21,805 
eiiale Oates NG Fe) ek oh eater, 5,746 878 1,169 2,485 1,214 6,286 4,983 
Be eee tae sr sen eee vaceacece asus ose 158,282 ye) 50,128 42,992 9,923 172,386 141,664 

IWAPES sccsscoo) Enea cere ee eee ee ae 122,190 43,564 40,889 32,872 4,865 136,353 111,013 
eri all ¢meeeeene te ners ret fos 36,092 11,675 97239 10,120 5,058 36,033 30,651 
| DINGO), see ee 137,494 45,470 41,455 39,611 10,958 152,613 107,227 
| IN al Geren eregh rte eR rh oa Nn Sonleit 29,158 DS PRS) Des Sp llSN) 96,901 64,861 
| TEXTE Veer ern ee ae Sees eee 54,323 16,312 16,172 16,036 5,803 39, AY 42,366 
; 
‘NV UANBNO TG) 5. Nee So cece mee es Bane Pe 16,540 5,120 5,526 4,971 923 18,568 15,692 
| INS Sle eee ey eae 11,668 3,704 3,889 3,560 By 15) 13,606 10,984 
| [Retna c meee ieee ree reteset cor, 4,872 1,416 1,637 1,411 408 4,962 4,708 
MA SIGATCHE WAN 010. cses.sssctesetceecsesesecensees 12,856 2,801 3,196 Soo) 900 15,477 Die 2 
| INET RE 5 oe Soca Sr ht ee ee 9,467 2,046 2,330 4,661 430 EO D9 8,188 

ZC TIV all Geen tee ene rad cscs ae 3,389 755 866 1,298 470 3,478 3,364 
RRA we ans ete, od we 19,485 7,025 S709 6,021 1,330 20,761 17,685 
IMIS, ee atc SA ae 2 I 14,389 5,655 5,652 4,463 619 ley 3 12,620 
JECT eeeseS. 3 eee Pe yo Sere 228 5,096 1,370 1,457 1,558 7T\1 SOs 5,065 

EB RIMISEE GOLWMB Ate: eee... eee S123 2. e102 15,163 14,813 4,154 56,211 39,811 

1M EN Ves es i ee a oe Pe 33,820 12,461 9,893 9,205 2,261 37,945 26,602 
| Retinal cxmmecren tens tem einen 17,412 4,641 5,270 5,608 1,893 18,266 13,209 
| *The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 

Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


ie SE EE a ee 











Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
| AE La AEN el aR on AE at a, Soe 130.7 126.2 134.8 MN 3).5) 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
T9G3 = SVS arc ete aete core ct excess 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1964——Vear ix Fe. coe ee ee steseteee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
T9652 Cate ae eta sera eos 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 Vidss5 154.3 12233) 
1966—Y arcs ore 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 ies). 
1966-=—June 22 Fees 143.8 144.2 144.4 12523 15122 181.2 159.3 25a 
eNUUIN Sov sacs es ere et ee sare oxs 144.3 146.0 144.8 125.2 LSe2 181.0 159.3 1925} 
VAUIOUS tart Sie ee reed ee ase 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 125e1 
SepteMDeCn aw rareeee ee 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 152 181.3 158.8 126.4 
October eee 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 151.1 182.7 159.2 126.4 
INOVemiDera eee. eee 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 151 184.5 161.3 126.5 
Decembertae 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 
19 G7 inane ee eee 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
Pevriwity:.cc ce ee 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
March. =. et Soe teeter 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 12755 
ADT ee eae ee 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 DEY 
Mays se os ce eee a 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 IS7e2 191.0 166.6 127.9 
SIUC Rote eer ees 148.8 144.8 ilSithy? 132.5 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 


Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of June 1967 





All-Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco — 
June May June Trans- Personal tion and and 


1966 1967 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 





(1949 = 100) 

Sii¥éhn’s, Nild.*2. 604... eee 126.32. 42912; 2129:2 4195.8. 190 Sal 197.1 Mate 6 170 cement oe 120.4 
Pidlifax( cl An cuei ee dent ee 13841 1405 1407. 913756. 139-60 140.3) an14d7 es eee eo 130.0 
Sl Ce Creo uertce, t 1408 1439 ' 1444 1420 138-7 91424 1535. 212.0 Bazi) oats 
iMionitreal Ran, seed nace ee ee (42:2 147.2°° 147.6 149.0" 1442 "1251 1834. 198.7 71172.2 osieie 
OC es er heen. 143979 146.2°) 147.0 1476 1420900366 1688 197.37 981162:2) neem 
ononto mele. See) ie, 146.3 149.8 150.7 143.4 152.0 140.2 159.6 189.6 205.6 132.4 
RE eTee ete espera = 139.3 1419 145.0 144.7 134.5 143.5 150.1 201.4 163.5 146.0 
Saskatoon Reeiianse wee: cuc cnn 13539 139,18 1139.4° 914999" © 132-7" T1437 40s 166.4 150 see 
Edmontoa-Catgaty 020s asicn clldn cee {34:1 -138/9000.139.5' 4373.41 134.9) M140 OPN42 1914 157.2 ee 
Vancaliver iii ait eo, Sear sg. SOO 13833 14300 143,59 [441.7 , 143.8) 993.6 eG 174 e164 eae 





*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 


compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
_ Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 





the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The 


number of workers involved includes all workers reported on 
strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further 
notes on the series, see page 336, May issue. 





_ TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 




















Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts ————————————————— — 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month — Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 
| = a - am 
NON OP edt =ccsaceacs ace donaoastet SRS CATE SoU eRe Ce a 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
BI) 58 ween Sn APE she os ous eee diev lee svies icexk Jaccedileooescveces 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
SS) G4 een See cee ee cme AOR wo 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
es ee FE a devas vate Peis Uoscseaccussseasess 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
(NS sath Fuca Seapets! More oh Anal et a a 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
| 
al) GOs) U1 Ceres Certecre, Fate eRe oe pao esc ctl okwadns Sl 102 42,519 3 89,730 0.29 
EN A st Psa. Ia ee Se... 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
| INSU oo ee URES 0.5 ON tint 73 132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 
| SepUcIiOcr ee tee NOE cn Mates Shcccmaracsscls 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 
| OCLO DET Seen eee ek ee a ec ces 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
INOVeIUD Cen eeresee ee NTE ee Be ee aid 41 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
UB YSSLN NO VST Oe eB Oe eee eee en DP 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 
a Oye ATUL Tyee rete ee en ere OM EN se na cu: 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
| Re DRUATY gare mee tae eee en eee Pe de edn 35 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
| INU aire [nee Sore eet ee Ge oP iN see ie acne sidan 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
TNS sess SR BS Re eRe 48 75 17,579 151,690 0.13 
| IV Ay ee ER ata od LS ne oe Pick wee ext 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
| a) UIT CS tee sees RN. OE as DA Sor 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
*Preliminary 
| TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, June 1967 TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, June 1967 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
and Workers bat and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved  Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
| ING wy ioumndllaincl eee een — — = 
| porestry Cy ae as ake cg aia Maas adil } Bed oe Princes Edward Islands se). eee — — — 
TITS ose ees sees ccs seecee setter stan eeeeseeees cat a oy NOVatSCOLIA «a ee eee 2 197 4,350 
MPP TAN UEACCUTING. coccccccc.ccssseessesseseenesveeo 63 27,343 415,240 New Brunswick... 2 ee — 2 be 
BRPONSEEUCCION....04..-:-nccuceecsseneceesoneve-se-- 19 17,159 227,950 QueDEC Fee ne ee ee 29 26,259 348,920 
| Transportations & utilities... itil 8,879 41,840 Ontario Rote ey RANE OT i eee, EEE OAS. 53 26,052 323,260 
3 38 540 ManIt@ bane eee een eee 3 431 7,380 
REV a Leyes se St ae ee eee se 3 Saskatchewan me | ee > Aq 790 
PINE NT GSES Sd NE A se — — = Atbertan oc ee eee cs pat a 
| SINCE So eee en eee 6 432 6,460 British Columbia. see 9 710 6,870 
| Public'admunistration.......................- 1 14 220 Rederal ge ce ee 4 339 1,530 
| PAO eERIND UST RIES iS eee eee eee en ete 102 54,035 693,100 ALE JURISPICIIONS =e ame 102 54,035 693,100 
| = 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers June 1967 (Preliminary) 


a SS __.._— _ _e 














Starting © é 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved - _ a 
Location June Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
FORESTRY 
Crown Zellerbach Woodworkers 170 850 850 June 5 Disciplinary action against one 
Bldg. Materials Ltd., Loc. 1-363 June 12 employee—Return of workers. 
Timber Division, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtenay, B.C. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Commerce and 500 4,000 10,000 May 12 Wages—53¢ an hr. increase over a 
Montreal, Que. Office Employees June 13 3-yr. agreement. 
(CNTU) 
George Weston Ltd., Bakery Workers 334 2,450 6,340 May 15 Wages—28¢ an hr. increase first 
Ville Jacques-Cartier, Que. ocwooen (GEG) June 12 yr., 22¢ an hr. second yr. 
Bicks of Canada Ltd., Packinghouse ey 470 470 June 5 Alleged breach of agreement— 
Scarborough, Ont. Workers Loc. 1129 June 8 Return of workers when misunder- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) standing resolved. 
Seven Up Montreal Ltd., Brewery Workers 1S7/ 1,640 1,640 June 15 Wages— 
Montreal, Que. Wore Paske) — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textiles “ 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 158 3,480 25,780 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
Listowel, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) —_ employees— 
Glendale Spinning Mills Ltd., Textile Workers’ Union 340 7,480 28,110 Mar. 6 Signing a new agreement— 
Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 1070 - 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
Sogefor Ltée., Building and 250 500 7,250 Apr. 24 Wages, vacations, seniority—35¢ 
Maniwaki, Que. Woodworkers’ June 5 wage increase over a 3-yr. con- 
Federation (CNT U) tract; improved vacations and 
statutory holidays. ; 
Fortin Lumber Inc., CNTU 122 2,680 2,740 May 31 Wages, hours, vacations— 
Launay, Desboues — 
ch. Matagami, 
Amos, Que. 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Thurso Pulp & Paper Co., Woodworkers 224 4,930 6,500 May 22 Wages—10¢ an hr. immediately, 
Wood Products Division Loc, 2-152 June 28 4¢ on April 1, 1968, 7!4¢ an hr. 
Thurso, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) retroactive pay from April 1, 1967 
to May 22, 1967. 
Art Woodwork Ltd., Building and Wood 227 1,700 1,700 June 21 Wages— 
Montreal, Que. Workers’ Federation — 
(CNTU) 
Paper 
Canadian Keyes Fibre Pulp and Paper Mill 165 3,630 6,930 May 3 Wages— 
Company, Workers Loc. 576 — 
Hantsport, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp and Paper Ltd., Pulp and Paper Mill 1,420 730 730 June 25 Wages—Wage increases of 22¢ an 
Cornwall, Ont. Workers Loc. 338 and June 25 hr. retroactive to May 1, 1967 and 
Papermakers Loc. 210 3¢ on Jan. 1, 1968. fi 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 349 7,680 321,400 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 


Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) membership of foremen— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers June 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 











Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date 
— Union Involved -— Major Issues 
Location April Accumulated Termination — 
Date Results 
Primary Metals 
Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 5595 502 8,530 26,600 Apr. 11 Wages, hours, holidays—Wage 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 23 increases; other improved benefits. 
Metal Fabricating 
Emco Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 2699 350 7,700 10,590 May 18 Delay in signing contract— 
London, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) = 
Crane Canada Ltd., Steelworkers Loc. 5950 768 2,300 5,760 May 25 Wages—$6.00 increase per week 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 6 retroactive May 1, 1967, $6.00 
eff. Jan. 1968, $4.00 Jan. 1969. 
Eaton Yale & Towne Inc. U.E. Loc. 535 (Ind.) 123 2,710 2,830 May 31 Wages, fringe benefits, seniority— 
St. Catharines, Ont. — 
James United Steel Ltd., Structural Iron Workers 166 330 330 June 9 Jurisdictional dispute—Return of 
Port Robinson, Ont. Loc. 736 June 13 of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinery 
Smith Corona Machines, U.E. Loc. 514 (Ind.) 270 5,940 21,870 Mar. 8 Wages in a new agreement— 
Scarborough, Ont. — 
Pierre Thibeault Co., Ltd. Auto Workers Loc. 1362 142 3,120 7,660 Apr. 17 Not reported— 
Pierreville, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) = 
Canadian Timken Co., Ltd. Steelworkers Loc. 4906 468 3,740 3,740 June 21 Wages in a new agreement— 
St. Thomas, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 
Mathews Conveyor Co., Ltd. Structural Iron Workers 201 200 200 June 28 Sympathy strike—Return of work- 
Port Hope, Ont. Loc. 721 June 29 ers: 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Lucas-Rotax Ltd., Machinists Loc. 423 152 3,340 4,610 May 18 Wages— 
Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 

Douglas Aircraft of Canada, Auto Workers 2,500 5,000 5,000 June 1 Dismissal of 5 workers, suspension 
Malton, Ont. Loc. 1967 June 3 of 141 workers—Return of work- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ers. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., Auto Workers 323 3,070 3,070 June 19 Wages— 
Cooksville, Ont. Wocw2s2 _ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Heatex Ltd., Metal Trades’ 148 300 300 June 28 Wages— 
LaSalle, Que. Federation (CNTU) — 
Electrical Products 
The Canadian Coleman CLC-directly O27 1,590 26,110 Oct. 18 Wages in new agreement-—$50. 
Company Ltd., chartered June 12 retroactive to July 1966; Oct. 1, 
Toronto, Ont. 1966, 13¢ an hr. plus 10¢ for 
incentive work, July 1, 1967, 13¢ 
an hr. plus 10¢ for incentive work, 
July 1, 1968, 15¢ an hr. plus 12¢ for 
incentive work. 
Canadian Westinghouse UE. Loc, 504 355211 52,820 109,160 May 9 Wages—Wage increases from 44¢ 
Conlttds (Ind.) June 22 to 75¢ an hr. over a 3-yr. contract; 
Hamilton, Ont. improved fringe benefits. 
Northern Electric Co., Northern Electric 10,350 227,700 273,850 May 25 Wages— 
Montreal and area, Employees (Ind.) = 
Quebec 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers June 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 





Industry, Employer 





Location 


Hupp Canada Ltd., 

L’Assomption, Que. 

Canadian Westinghouse 
CGonids 

London, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Raybestos-Manhattan 
(Canada) Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Siporex Co., 
Delson, Que. 


Canadian Johns-Manville 
Con 
Port Union, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
The Arborite Co., 
LaSalle, Que. 


Wallace Neon Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Construction 
Several construction 
contractors, 
Richelieu-Vercheéres, Que. 
Centrale Nucléaire 
de Gentilly, 
Gentilly, Que. 


Hydro Electric Power 

Commission of Ontario, 
Various locations, 
Ontario. 


Various structural 

steel contractors, 
Various locations, 
Ontario 


Various construction 
contractors, 

Various locations in 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
St. Maurice region, Que. 


Various plumbing 

contractors, 
Oshawa, Bowmanville, 
Whitby, Ont. 


Canadian-Bechtel Co., 
Temagami, Ont. 





614 


Workers Duration in Man-Days 
Involved 


Union 


Starting 
Date 








Machinists Loc. 1148 268 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 546 223 
(Ind.) 

Steel workers 189 
Loc. 5141 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 136 
Loc. 602 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Workers 506 
Loc. 346 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp and Paper 306 
Mill Workers Loc. 658 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Painters Loc. 726 & 130 
1.B.E.W. Loc. 213 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CNTU and QFL 2,000 
Labourers Loc. 617 Dap 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Various unions 2,904 
Structural Iron 4,239 
Workers various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Labourers 3,500 
Locs. 183 & 506 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building and 1,250 
Woodworkers’ 

Federation (CNTU) 
Plumbers 100 
Loc. 463 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Structural Iron 629 


Workers Loc. 786 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





— Major Issues 
April Accumulated Termination — 
Date Results 
4,020 4,020 June 9 Wages, hours— 
110 110 June 22 Grievances—Return of workers. 
June 23 
2,270 10,210 Apr. 3 Wages, incentive plan—16¢ an hr, 
June 19 increase immediately, 12¢ an hr. 
Apr. 1, 1968, $40. settlement pay; 
other improved benefits. 
2,990 5,980 Apr. 29 Wages— 
11,130 22,260 May 1l Wages— 
6,730 11,320 May 10 Wages— 
260 260 June 2 Misinterpretation of existing agree- 
June 6 ment—Return of workers pending 
decision of Arbitration Board. 
3,000 85,000 Apr. 4 Jurisdictional dispute between 
June 2 unions—Return of workers. 
5,960 12,330 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
64,940 129,880 May 1 Union membership, union 
— security— 
27,310 38,110 May 10 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
75,500 121,000 May 12 Wages, hours— 
27,500 42,500 May 15 Wages, hours in a new 
— agreement— 
200 600 May 26 Wages, hours—$1.28 an hr. in- 
June 5 crease over a 2-yr. agreement; 
reduction in hours from 40 to 3714 
per wk., improved fringe benefits. 
1,260 1,260 June 1 Sympathy strike—Return of work- 
June 5 else 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers June 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 
a. 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Various painting 
contractors, 


Sudbury and area, Ont. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Talbotville, Ont. 


Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Various construction 

contractors, 
Various locations, 
Ontario 


Allied Chemical, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Union 


Painters Loc. 1904 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 


Carpenters Loc. 343 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bricklayers 
various locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 446 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Involved 


tio, 


600 


SiS 


198 


Workers Duration in Man-Days 





April 


1,140 


4,200 


6,380 


7,930 


1,140 


4,200 


6,380 


7,930 


Starting 
Date 


Accumulated Termination 


Major Issues 





Date Results 

June 5 Wages, welfare plan—Wage in- 

June 15 creases; reduction in hours from 
58 to 40 hours per wk. 

June 6 Job jurisdiction—Return of work- 

June 15 ise 

June 8 Wages— 

June 19 Wages, other benefits— 

June 24 Jurisdictional dispute between 

June 29 unions—Return of workers. 


SSS SSS SS SS SS ee ee eee ee 


| TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 








Transportation 


National Harbours Board,* 


Halifax, N.S. 


Eastern Canadian 


Greyhound Lines Ltd.,* 


London, Ont. 


Power, Gas and Water 


West Kootenay Power & 


Light Co., 
Various locations, 
British Columbia 


Hydro Quebec, 


Province wide, Quebec 


I.L.A. Loc. 1843 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Transit Union 
Loc. 1415 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 999 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Employees 
various locals (CLC) 





SERVICE 


Services to Business 


Dominion Electric 
Protection Co., 


Province-wide, Quebec 


Dominion Electric 
Protection Co., 


Toronto and Hamilton, Ont. 


Dominion Electric 
Protection 
Association of 
Employees (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 636 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


150 


134 


223 


8,250 


192 


114 


2,450 


36,850 


3,650 


910 


10,260 


65,730 


3,650 


910 


June 2 
June 29 


June 21 


In protest over the promotion of 
one worker—Return of workers 
pending negotiations. 

Alleged grievance—Return of 
workers. 


Wages, hours—Wage increases. 


Wages—2 % wage increase on Jan. 
1, 1968, and 2% on April 1, 1968 
for office workers; 18.5 % for trade 
employees. 


Wages—30¢ an hr. increase over a 
2-yr. contract. 


Delay in signing contract— 





*Federal Jurisdiction 
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H—Employment Fatalities 


TABLE H-1—Employment Fatalities in Canada During First Quarter of 1967 
ee te Ee eee 


(6) 
Con- (3) Public Per 
Agri- (1) (2) Manu-_ struc- Transpor- (4) (5) Adminis- Cent of 


culture Forestry Fishing Mining facturing tion tation Trade Finance Service tration Total Total 
SOY Bee hy ae ee 


By Industry* and Age Group 


Od tee eer — 2 — 2 _— —_ 3 — —_ — 1 8 3.8 

2 ae 1 Sire Or nis ae RPE EE — 3 3 5 2 6 1 == = = 26 12,3 

DAA rors tetas titan, Ssvscttansveones — 13 16 10 8 UG 24 4 — 1 1 94 44.6 

SOA ccsuccaentcltansae toaesaeadsosters 2 8 1 15 12 11 10 3 1 5 1 69 32.7 

OS ADIUSS or cee tienes 1 — 5 1 — Z 1 = 2 — 14 6.6 
a a eS ee mea se 
TOTAL sccccscouscenasteartapreatiasjanesetaoetae 4 Pat 20 38 26 30 45 9 1 8 é Bile t00 0 


By Industry and Occupation} 














armors (8) cccctassstesexeehvetce Do) — — — — _— — _ — — — 2 1.0 
Wogrenrsi() eee ees. — D2: — — — 1 — — — — — DS 10.9 
Ver laveynnaveal () veercenernesceacoe: — — 19 — — —_ _— — —_— _ —_ 19 9.0 
MEINERS (Gee emer ees — a — 31 1 1 oa a — oo — 33 NEST 
@raftsmen(©)me rss. ctee ee: oa — = 5 14 17 7 4 — 2 — 49 232 
Iabourers'(f) accuses | = — — — 3 9 3 —- — 1 os 16 7.6 
TANSPOEt (S) cccce-ctcsss.ceceeee 3 1 — 2 1 33 3 ms 1 1 45 DANS 
Manaseniales e+e eee 1 1 — — 1 1 1 — 1 1 _ i 3.3 
Professionali() Ps scene 1 a“ a 1 2 — 1 -- — — 1 6 2.8 
Clericalie eas 4s. ee — — — 2? — — — — — — 2 1.0 
Salest..2..o205.302..... 2 — — 1 1 — — 1 — — 3 1.4 
ENVICE IC) ce secmeerecees seeceeee — 1 —_ — _ — — — 3 1 6 2.8 
SLOTA Teeter rete ee eee erat 4 Di 20 38 26 30 45 9 1 8 3 OES OOM, 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects (j).......... — 21 = 7 6 6 al 1 oo 1 1 54 25.6 
Falls and slips (k)............... Dy 2 2 Ui 4 11 8 1 = 3 a 40 19.0 
Collisions, derailments (1) 1 1 18 2, Wf 4 15 3 — 1 2 54 25.6 
Caught in,on,between(m) — 1 5) 2; 2 4 — — —_— — 14 6.6 
Sllvalattions) (i) eee. were — — — 13 D, 2 — — — 1 — 18 8.5 
Conflagrations (0).............. — Z = D, 1 — gp 92 — — — 9 4.3 
EBlectricicurtenti(p)... = — — a 2 is 2 — — _ — Tl 333 
Over-exertion (q)...........0.. 1 _ _ w —— i 2 1 1 2 — 10 4.7 
Striking against (1).............. — = — = — — — — — == — — 
Miscellaneous (s)...........2..+ — — —_ — 2 1 1 1 — — — 5 2.4 
BOT AU Peete 5 Uo enter c ess 4 27 20 38 26 30 45 9 1 8 3 Die OOO 
PER GCentTiORnTOrat...e.<e---: 1.9 12.8 9.5 18.0 123 14.2 21.3 4.3 0.5 3.8 1.4 100.0 — 





*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 


fIncludes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and related 
workers. (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recreation 
workers. 


; {Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorptions, 
ioe pas and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence, 
ites, stings, etc. 


**Of these totals, 153 fatalities were reported by various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 58 were obtained 
from other sources. 
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Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: An Examination of Vacation Practices in Canadian 
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Collective Agreement Provisions in Major Manufacturing Establishments, 1964. 
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Labour Day Message 


By Hon. John R. Nicholson 


Minister of Labour 


A New Sense of Energy and Confidence 


On Labour Day, in this our Centennial 
Year, I am pleased, as Minister of 
Labour, to extend greetings and best 
wishes to all working Canadians and their 
. families. 

Employment continues to expand in 
Canada, and working and living condi- 
tions are steadily improving. There are, 
however, still crucial problems to solve— 
the need to increase productivity, under- 
development and underemployment in 
some areas, and the disturbances in 
working conditions and _ relationships 
caused by the introduction of techno- 
logical change and automation, to men- 
tion just a few. 

There is, fortunately, a new sense of 
energy and confidence emerging from 
most, if not all regions of Canada. No- 
where is this more evident than in indus- 
trial relations. Unions are examining 
critically their structure and their changing 
roles. Employers and employer organ- 
izations are increasingly conscious of the 
vital importance of human resources and 
are reviewing their tasks and respon- 
sibilities in collective bargaining. 

An increasing number of union and 
management leaders are engaging in more 
frequent dialogue about matters of direct 
interest not only to themselves but to the 
country as a whole. 

This more critical look at the important 
parts they play in the functioning of our 
economic and social life, and the closer 
relationships developing between unions 
and employers are signs of growing 
maturity in dealing with increasingly 
complex problems. 

This closer relationship should not, 
however, be interpreted as evidence that 
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industrial conflicts are likely to be re- 
moved. There will continue to be strong 
differences in viewpoint, but I am con- 
vinced that, through intelligent and 
mature participation in bargaining, most 
of these can be resolved. 

It is significant that so far this year 
there have been relatively few stoppages 
of work in industries under federal 
jurisdiction. 

As I write this, on August 25, Canada 
has benefited from eight months of 
reasonably good industrial relations. At 
the moment, the only significant dispute 
not yet resolved in the federal jurisdiction 
is in the shipping industry on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Not unnaturally, work stoppages or 
threats of work stoppages tend to attract 
a great deal of public attention. It is 
important, however, to view these events 
in perspective. It is important to be 
reminded that the great majority of col- 
lective agreements in Canada are con- 
cluded without work stoppage. 


This underlines the most critical feature 
of our free collective bargaining system— 
that the will and determination to resolve 
differences between management and 
unions are very much alive in this country. 


However, the parties cannot always 
find common ground. Some negotiations 
do break down. When they do, Govern- 
ment conciliation services must be invoked 
in an effort to resolve the problem with- 
out a work stoppage and its obvious 
hardships. In the vast majority of cases, 
these efforts have been successful. 

Up to mid-July this year, 53 disputes in 
federal jurisdiction were carried to finality 
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by the conciliation services of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Of these, 44, or 83 per 
cent, were settled with the help of con- 
ciliation officers; seven others were 
settled on the basis of Conciliation Board 
proposals. 


Thus 96 per cent of the disputes brought 
to the Department were settled without 
work stoppage. This is a good record—a 
very good one. It is evidence that our 
industrial relations system does and can 
work effectively when the will to make it 
work is there. 


In the Department of Labour we are 
taking a hard look at all our policies and 
programs. We have already expanded our 
activities in support of labour-manage- 
ment joint consultation, and we are 
increasing our efforts on behalf of fair 
employment practices. Steady progress is 
being made in the application of minimum 
labour standards. We will soon be active 
in the field of industrial safety and 
accident prevention, as the new Canada 
Labour (Safety) Code goes into effect. 


I can foresee the need for more new 
services in my department—services which 
could help both labour and management 
to deal with the difficulties and com- 
plications that modern changes have 
created for labour-management relations. 
Where such services are required, they 
will be provided. 


Our aim is to assist and support where 
we can, with the least interference in the 
normal course of negotiation and con- 
sultation. Industrial relations is the 
business of labour and management. In 
the final analysis, only they can make it 
work. 
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50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, October 1917 


A Trades and Labour Congress convention in Ottawa opposed 
conscription unless “wealth” and natural resources were also 
conscripted. Delegates asked that the 8-hour day be introduced 
in all industries to coincide with the signing of peace treaties. 


Conscription for military service was 
strongly opposed by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at its 33rd 
convention, held in Ottawa in September 
1917. In a vote taken to test the feeling of 
the convention, all but 20 of the 288 
delegates rose to vote in opposition to 
such a measure. 


At that time, Parliament had already 
passed a Military Service Act that author- 
ized conscription; and although the Act 
had not yet been applied, its terms 
rendered anyone who criticized its provi- 
sions liable to prosecution. Consequently, 
the question was raised at the convention 
whether the Act would prohibit delegates 
from discussing the matter; and it was 
asked, What protection would the Con- 
gress give to anyone who transgressed the 
law? The president’s reply to this was 
that he did not know of any protection 
that it could give. 


Notwithstanding this uncertainty, a 
number of resolutions were proposed, all 
of which were opposed to conscription. 
One of the objections raised was that if 
conscription were applied to men, it 
should also be applied to ‘‘wealth’ and 
natural resources. In one of the resolu- 
tions, this was turned into an argument 


for the nationalization of the railways, 





and in another for the nationalization of 
all natural resources industries, all trans- 
port industries, and “all industrial or- 
ganizations dealing more particularly 
with the necessities of the people.” 


One of the resolutions went so far as to 


| urge the delegates to ‘formulate plans for 
a general strike of organized labour from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific; strike to 
continue until such time as the Dominion 


Government does conscript the wealth 


and nationalize the industries, this being 
a national necessity more than conscrip- 


tion of manpower is a military necessity.” 
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Another resolution proposed that the 
TLC should take a referendum among 
its affiliates to find out whether, if the 
conscription measure became law, they 
would be prepared to take part in a 
Dominion-wide strike, “‘having for its aim 
and object the conscription and utiliza- 
tion for national purposes of the wealth 
of the country.” 

Other resolutions protested against the 
enforcement of conscription without the 
Government’s having previously consulted 
organized labour. 

The report of the executive council of 
the TLC contained a statement on the 
subject of conscription. This statement 
referred to the “‘unqualified opposition to 
conscription” expressed at the Con- 
gress’s convention in 1915 and reaffirmed 
at the 1916 convention. The law that had 
now been passed, the statement said, 
“contains provisions that impose heavy 
penalties upon all and sundry who make 
use of any form of opposition to the 
principle that might frustrate the carrying 
into effect of the Act now in existence. 

“While the Congress cannot stultify 
itself to the degree of either withdrawing 
or contradicting this year its firm and 
carefully thought-out views on the ques- 
tion of conscription, as embodied in the 
resolutions of 1915 and 1916, still, under 
our representative form of government, 
it is not deemed either right, patriotic, 
or in the interests of the Dominion or of 
the labour classes, to say or do aught 
that might prevent the powers that be 
from obtaining all the results that they 
anticipate from the enforcement of such 
law.” 

The officers’ reports committee recom- 
mended the following as a substitute for 
the latter part of the executive council’s 
report, and moved the adoption of the 
declaration as amended: “‘Still, under our 
present form of government, we do not 


deem it right, patriotic, or in the interests 
of the labour movement or the Dominion 
of Canada, to say or do anything that 
might prevent the Government of Canada 
from obtaining the result they anticipate 
in the raising of reinforcements for the 
C. E. Forces by the enforcement of the 
law. This Congress is emphatically op- 
posed to any development in the enforce- 
ment of this legislation which will make 
for industrial conscription, or the inter- 
ference with the trade union movement, 
in the taking care of the interests of the 
organized workers of this Dominion.” 

Several further amendments to the 
committee’s report were proposed. One 
of these was that all affiliated bodies 
should do their best to obtain repeal of 
the conscription law. Another was that 
“this Congress will at once demand of the 
Government the immediate repeal of the 
conscription law.” 

After the debate on the subject had 
been going on for a long time, it was 
proposed that a vote should be taken, 
and that if repeal were to be asked for, 
the delegates should proceed in a body 
to the House of Commons and demand 
action before Parliament was prorogued. 

This proposal, however, did not come 
to a vote; and the various amendments 
other than that recommended by the 
officers’ reports committee were defeated. 
The report of the executive council, as 
amended, was finally approved by 154 
votes to 53. 

The executive council strongly recom- 
mended that steps should be taken to 
form an Independent Labour Party for 
Canada on the same lines as the British 
Labour Party. ‘““With a view to giving 
effect to this recommendation, we would 
strongly urge that all working class 
political organizations in each province 
call a conference of the respective organi- 
zations entitled to partnership in such a 
Labour Party, and proceed to co-operate 
for political action.” 

Two resolutions concerning the eight- 
hour day were approved, one of which 
asked the Congress to petition the Govern- 
ment to pass legislation in the immediate 
future, ‘‘making an eight-hour working 
day compulsory for all men and women 
employed in, or on, public works, such as 
railroads, mills, mines, and factories, etc.’ 
The other resolution said that the Con- 
gress, at its last convention, had urged the 
Government “‘to adopt an eight-hour day 
policy in all industries;’’ and whereas the 
Government had “neglected” to do so 
“in the interests of humanity,” the matter 
should be vigorously pressed upon it 
again. Further, a demand should be made 
that at least an act should be placed on 
the statute books ‘“‘by which all industries 
would automatically revert to an eight- 
hour day, the date to coincide with the 
date of the signing of peace treaties.” 
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News Briefs 





Full employment vs. price stability 
is topic of address by Dr. John Deutsch 


Conflict exists in Canada between full 
employment and the maintaining of a 
reasonable price stability, John J. Deutsch, 
chairman of the Economic Council of 
Canada, told a joint meeting of the 
American Farm Economics Association 
and the Canadian Agricultural Economics 
Society at the University of Guelph on 
August 14. 

At the Government’s request, he said, 
the Council carried out a comprehensive 
study into prices, costs, incomes and 
productivity, and their relationship to 
sustained economic growth. Its conclu- 
sion was that, except for emergency 
purposes, a formal incomes policy was not 
the answer. Other approaches involving 
the more basic demand-and-supply pol- 
icies, would probably be more fruitful, 
Dr. Deutsch said. 

The Council noted that over the last 10 
or 15 years, Canada’s rate of productivity 
improvement has been slower than that 
of other industrial countries—an impor- 
tant factor, because productivity growth 
is the basis for advances in incomes and 
earnings. In recent years there have been 
increasing pressures to reduce the per 
capita incomes gap between Canada and 
the United States, but this could be 
accomplished only by more rapid increases 
in productivity. 

Dr. Deutsch explained that produc- 
tivity growth is the result of the combined 
effect of many different factors, including 
advances in industrial technology, the 
skills, education and training of man- 
power, increased scale and specialization 
in production, increased capital per 
worker, and a ready flexibility and 
adaptability of manpower and capital that 
would permit resources to shift from less 
productive to more productive areas of 
employment. 

In its First Review, published in Decem- 
ber 1964 (L.G. 1965, p. 217), the Council 
explored the reasons for Canada’s rela- 
tively poor use of manpower, and 
recommended a number of compre- 
hensive measures that would improve the 
use of human resources in the economy. 

It examined the role of education in its 
Second Annual Review published in 
December 1965 (L.G., March 1966, p. 
84), and concluded that the economic 
benefits of improving the educational 
stock of the Canadian labour force would 
be substantial for the individual and the 
economy. Dr. Deutsch revealed that the 
Fourth Review, to be published shortly, 
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will be an examination of the role of 
scale and specialization in manufacturing 
as a factor affecting productivity. 

He cited the problem of serious regional 
imbalance within Canada, and pointed 
out that, since the 1920s, there has been 
relatively little progress toward the 
achievement of a better balance in the 
economic development of the various 
regions. “Better regional balance will 
undoubtedly involve major improvements 
in productivity in particular areas of the 
country.” 

Dr. Deutsch pointed out that, in 
addition to the foregoing factors, there 
are many other aspects to Canada’s 
productivity performance, and he said 
that the Council will continue to study 
them. 


Income gap studied 
in Atlantic Provinces 


The Atlantic Provinces Economic Coun- 
cil has recently published a booklet on the 
findings of a study concerning the prob- 
lems associated with the lagging economic 
growth rate of these provinces. 

Titled Productivity, the Use of Human 
Resources, and the Income Gap, the 30- 
page booklet investigates the relationship 
between economic growth and producti- 
vity and the causes of the income gap. 

The first purpose of the booklet is to 
show the nature, magnitude, and persist- 
ence of the difference in personal income 
per capita between the Atlantic Provinces 
and Canada as a whole. The second pur- 
pose is to investigate the reasons for the 
income gap. The third purpose is to deter- 
mine the influence of productivity on 
economic growth and income levels. 

The recommendations of the study call 
for policies designed to produce a rapidly 
expanding number of productive employ- 
ment opportunities. The booklet cautions, 
however, against policies designed to in- 
crease productivity only, without provid- 
ing for increased employment opportu- 
nities for members of the labour force. The 
booklet suggests that a rapidly growing 
demand for labour in productive occupa- 
tions will contribute significantly to a 
higher rate of economic growth. 

The APEC booklet is the eleventh in a 
series and was published in July. Copies 
may be obtained from the APEC Central 
Office, 1591 South Park St., Halifax, N.S. 


Arthur Smith to head 
Economic Council 


Arthur J. R. Smith, 41, was named by 
Prime Minister Pearson to succeed John 
J. Deutsch as Chairman of the Economic 
Council of Canada. The appointment was 
effective on September 1, 1967. Mr. Smith 
has been a director and full-time member 
of the Council since its formation in 1963. 

Mr. Deutsch, 66, left as head of the 
Government-appointed agency to return 
to Queen’s University, where he will take 
up duties as principal of the University 
in September 1968. 
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Arthur J. R. Smith 


Mr. Smith was born in Simcoe, Ont., and 
educated in India, at McMaster Universi- 
ty, Hamilton, and at Harvard, where he 
earned his Ph.D. in economics. 

Before joining the Council, he worked 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, with the Canadian-American Com- 
mittee, and with the Canadian office of 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 
He also was the first Secretary and 
Director of Research of the Private 
Planning Association of Canada. 


Married women clause 
dropped by education board 


The Board of Education of Port Arthur, 
Ont., recently dropped its ‘“‘married 
women’s clause” to bring about equality 
in hiring practices. Until this amendment 
was passed, the policy of hiring married 
women teachers for one year only gave 
single teachers an advantage over their 
married colleagues. The preference for 
single women teachers goes back to the 
years when the number of teachers exceed- 
ed the number of vacant positions. 
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Minister addresses government labour officials in Denver 


“In Canada, the federal Government is 
the largest single employer in the country. 
From the standpoint of sophistication of 
organization and range of diversity 
amongst its employees, it is in a league by 
itself. That being so, it is not too difficult 
to anticipate that the impact of extending 
collective bargaining to such a significant 
and influential group of labour will have 
profound effects throughout all aspects of 
our socio-economic life.” 

This statement was made by Hon. John 
R. Nicholson, Minister of Labour, in an 
address delivered to a meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials, in Denver, Colo. 

The Minister remarked that in the pass- 
ing of legislation giving public servants 
collective bargaining rights, ‘“Canadians 
witnessed a truly amazing manifestation 
of the degree to which public values have 
changed over the past few years.’’ He 
pointed out that “‘nearly all the debate and 
the submissions in respect to the collective 
bargaining bill were concerned with how 
it would affect the employees, with not a 
single suggestion that it might bring the 
country to the brink of anarchy, as one 
might, perhaps, have expected.” 

He cited this as a reason why “the 
Government now feels certain that it has 
done what the Canadian public feels is 
right,’ and he went on to say: “In this 
respect, we have... met our pledge to bea 
really good employer in Canada, and a 
competitor for the services of the best 
brains and skills in the country.” 

In connection with the introduction of 
collective bargaining in the public service, 
Mr. Nicholson made four points: 

e in labour disputes in the public service, 
unlike most of those in private industry, 
society itself was generally involved, and it 
might have difficulty in not becoming a 
party to certain disputes; 

e@ the addition of more than 200,000 fede- 
ral employees to the collective bargaining 
community and to the membership of 
organized labour could not help but give 
an impetus to unionism; 

e this predominantly white-collar addi- 
tion to the membership of organized 
labour was bound to make new and com- 
plex demands on established union value 
systems, organization and leadership; 

e the entry of such a sophisticated work 
force into full union membership would 
mean the death blow to the social and 
prestige arguments against unionism still 
found among some white-collar, scientific, 
administrative and professional persons in 
the private sector. 

The Minister said he had no doubts 
that the new world of labour affairs would 
be a difficult world. Managements, unions 
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and governments would be forced into 
“new inter-relationships, into undreamed 
of partnerships, and into many areas of 
co-operation.” But he expressed confi- 
dence that ‘‘we can bring the benefits of 
our experience and stature to establish 
new values and methods and order to this 
wonderous world of work.” 


New members appointed 
to public service board 


Three new members have recently been 
appointed to the federal Public Service 
Staff Relations Board. E. P. O’Connor, 
Vancouver, General Secretary of the 
British Columbia Government Employees’ 
Association, will be one of the four 
employee representatives on the 10-man 
board, which also includes four employer 
representatives as well as a permanent 
chairman and a vice-chairman. The post 
is not a full-time one, and Mr. O’Connor 
will continue to be General Secretary of 
the Association. 

Miss Hilda Cryderman, Vernon, B.C., 
has been appointed as one of the employer 
members of the Board. Miss Cryderman 
was a school principal for 13 years, and 
she was a member of the first arbitration 
board on a teachers’ salary dispute in the 
Okanagan Valley in 1946. She was the 
first woman to be elected president of the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation. 

René Doucet, Montreal, has also been 
appointed as an employer member of the 
Board. Mr. Doucet has been engaged in 
private practice as a lawyer and has 
recently been employed with Domtar 
Ltd., Montreal, as a labour relations 
counsellor. 


Destroyer tender named 
after U.S. labour leader 


The US'S Samuel Gompers, the ship that 
bears the name of the leader of American 
labour movements (L.G. 1924, p. 1020), 
officially joined the United States Navy’s 
Pacific fleet on July 1 in commissioning 
ceremonies at the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash. 

A legend in his time, Samuel Gompers 
was internationally recognized as the 
most outstanding figure in the North 
American labour movement. He served 
as President of the American Federation 
of Labor since its inception in 1881, and 
at the time of his death on December 13, 
1924, had just recently been elected for 
the forty-third term. Born in England, he 
came to the United States at the age of 13, 
and as a young man was instrumental in 
organizing the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 





Charles R. McCord 


Annuities Director 


dies at 62 


Charles Russell McCord, Director of 
the Industrial Pensions and Annuities 
Branch of the Department since 1949, and 
one of the oldest members of the Depart- 
ment in length of service, died early in 
August, after a lengthy illness, at the age 
O12; 

Mr. McCord, who was born in Ottawa, 
began his career as an employee of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia. He entered the 
civil service as a bookkeeper in the 
Dominion Unemployment Relief Branch 
of the Department in 1931. Later, he was 
successively Departmental Accountant 
and Director of the Administrative 
Services Branch before moving into the 
Dominion Government Annuities Branch, 
as it was then called, in 1949. 

At the time of his death, Mr. McCord 
was a member of the United Nations 
Joint Staff Pensions Board, on which he 
had served as Vice-Chairman from 1962 
to 1964. He was also a member of the 
International Labour Organization Staff 
Pensions Committee of the UN Joint 
Staff Pension Fund and of the ILO 
Administrative Board of the Staff Pen- 
sions Fund. 


Commission appointed 


for B.C. lumber dispute 

Mr. Justice F. Craig Munroe of the 
British Columbia Supreme Court was 
appointed an Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion on August 11 to look into the 
province’s interior lumber dispute. He 
settled a grain workers strike in 1960, and 
has acted as commissioner in several 
railway strikes. 

The dispute involved the International 
Woodworkers of America and 68 interior 
employers. The union is demanding wage 
parity with coastal workers. 
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Joseph R. Parrott 


New deputy minister of 
labour for Saskatchewan 


The appointment of Joseph R. Parrott 
as Saskatchewan’s Deputy Minister of 
Labour was announced in July by Hon. 
Lionel P. Coderre, Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Parrott will succeed C. K. Murchi- 
son, who is retiring after 30 years in the 
civil service. 

Mr. Parrott, who is 32 years of age, was 
born in Saskatoon and received his ele- 
mentary and high school education there. 
He attended the University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, first obtaining his Bache- 
lor of Arts and then graduating with the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1962. He 
did postgraduate work at the University 
of Wisconsin in labour law. He joined the 
provincial Government in October 1964 as 
Clerk of the Executive Council and Cabi- 
net Secretary. 

During 1965 and early 1966, Mr. 
Parrott was Secretary of a special commit- 
tee established by the provincial Govern- 
ment to look into Saskatchewan’s labour 
legislation. The recommendations that the 
Labour Management Legislative Review 
Committee submitted were the basis of 
amendments to the Trade Union Act 
passed by the Legislature in 1966. 

Mr. Parrott’s appointment as Deputy 
Minister of Labour became effective on 
September 1. 


Merger of Steelworkers and 
Mine-Mill approved 


In a vote of the membership of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers across Canada, held 
early in August, overwhelming approval 
was given to a merger between that union 
and the United Steelworkers of America. 
The voting in the Sudbury district, where 
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the MineMill union represents employees 
of Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd. and 
some smaller operations, wasan exception, 
the vote being against the merger by 1,135 
to 646. 

Any local had the right to appeal before 
August 17 if it believed that the referendum 
had not been properly conducted, and offi- 
cial results were released on that date. 

In spite of the heavy adverse vote in the 
Sudbury district, voting throughout the 
country was said to be about three to one 
in favour of the merger. 


Terms of a merger between the two 
unions were signed in Toronto on April 29 
by head officers of the two organizations. 
The merger had been approved by a reso- 
lution passed by the United Steelworkers’ 
international convention and its executive 
board, and the Canadian section of the 
Mine-Mill union had discussed the terms 
of the amalgamation at a special conven- 
tion held in Winnipeg on June 23. The 
referendum among Mine-Mill members 
was the final step in the preliminaries. 


According to a statement by Kenneth 
Smith, National President, at the Winni- 
peg meeting, the merger was to become 
effective immediately if it was ratified by 
the members in the referendum. When the 
vote was held, Mr. Smith said that, accord- 
ing to the union’s constitution, the results 
of the referendum were binding on all 
locals. But Joseph Astgen, Vice-President 
of the Sudbury local, said that the group 
known as the Nickel Belt Labour Club 
would remain independent, and would 
seek a merger with other unions only if it 
was helpful to the members. 


Arbitrators reject 
shopcrafts’ demands 


With the exception of additional 
bereavement privileges, the demands 
made by the 28,000 members of the 
shopcraft unions were rejected in July by 
a three-man arbitration board headed by 
Mr. Justice Wilfrid D. Roach, retired 
Ontario Appeal Court judge. The unions 
were the last holdout to a general settle- 
ment reached last fall between the rail- 
roads and non-operating employees. 


In effect, the union has no recourse but 
to accept the proposals made earlier by 
government mediator H. Carl Golden- 
berg (L. G., Feb., p. 86), which called for 
a three-year contract running to the end 
of 1968, with a total pay increase of 24 
per cent in five stages. The seven shop- 
craft unions will receive a 4-per-cent 
increase retroactive to January 1, 1966, 
and an additional 4 per cent retroactive to 
July 1, 1966, 7 per cent retroactive to 
January 1, 1967, and 3 per cent retro- 
active to July 1, 1967. They will get an 


additional 6 per cent on January 1, 1968. 
The average hourly rate for railway 
tradesmen by the end of the contract was 
estimated at $3.03. 


Using the standard for maintenance 
tradesmen as a guide, the board rejected 
the unions’ request to have the shopcraft 
employees’ pay scales calculated on the 
basis of prevailing rates in durable goods 
industries. It also rejected requests for 
pay differentials for shift work, longer 
vacations (extended to six weeks after 20 
years service), an extra paid holiday, a 
two-year contract and the extension of 
various employee benefits. 


The general railway strike began on 
August 26, 1966, ending with the passing 
of The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, 1966 on September 1 (L. G., Nov. 
1966, p. 630). By mid-January the 
general conference committee of the 
residual non-ops had agreed to accept 
Mr. Goldenberg’s proposals. At that time 
the 20,000-member Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (CLC) and the 28,000-member 
federated shopcraft unions had refused to 
accept the contract settlement. But last 
April, members of the CBRT finally voted 
in favour of these terms. 


Building trades unions 
sign 8-year no-strike pact 


Construction workers at the $800,000,- 
000 Churchill Falls project in Labrador 
will receive unique treatment under an 
eight-year, no-strike labour agreement 
signed August 10. The agreement, signed 
by 11 international unions and all con- 
tractors working on the hydro project 
financed by the Churchill Falls Corpo- 
ration, provides paid trips home every 
six months, and two weeks paid holidays 
annually. The vacation pay will be in the 
form of a 4-per-cent salary bonus each 
week instead of lump sums at the start of 
vacations. 


Workers who wish to stay in Labrador 
for a year or longer will get the equivalent 
of their fare home in six monthly pay- 
ments. 

The Churchill work force now averages 
620 men and will rise to about 5,000 
within two years. Of the present workers, 
64 per cent come from Newfoundland, 
20 per cent from Quebec, and the rest 
from other provinces. Under Newfound- 
land law, all of them must join one of the 
signatory unions as a condition of 
employment. 

Project managers hope the contract will 
insure labour peace until the completion 
date of August 31, 1975, and attract New- 
foundland workers, who have priority in 
hirings. 
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New job vacancy survey 
launched by DBS 


A new study to pinpoint precisely 
where unfilled jobs are in Canada has 
been launched by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on behalf of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. It began in 
September and will continue on a monthly 
basis. When fully established, it will be 
one of Canada’s largest continuing 
national surveys. 


The survey will provide new informa- 
tion for private as well as public use on 
where job vacancies are by location and 
by job description. It also will measure 
national demand for labour. 


As well as yielding a new series of 
statistical facts for economic analysts, the 
survey will provide information on local 
manpower needs for use in individual 
counselling services by the regional 
Canada Manpower Centres. The Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration will 
co-operate closely in interpretation of 
results. 


The survey is being done by mail and is 
supported by personal interviews. It 
includes about 5,000 larger firms every 
month and a sample of about 30,000—or 
10 per cent—of the smaller firms every 


quarter. 


Potential uses are highly significant for 
continuously updated information on 
where labour shortages are and the kinds 
of skills needed in various areas. Because 
industrial production depends heavily on 


_ availability of the right skills in the right 
places and the skills of individuals are 
_ best marketed when information is avail- 


able on what and where the demand is, 
job vacancy data can be basic to deci- 
sions: 


@ by industry on long-term recruitment 
_ policies, training plans and capital expan- 


sion projects; 


e by governments on programs for 
training and retraining of workers, on 


immigration programs and to facilitate 


movement of persons in the labour force 
from one area to another if and as they 


desire; 


@ by individuals in choosing a career or 


moving to another part of the country. 


The survey will fill a significant gap in 


Statistical information that has existed for 
some time. The existing monthly Labour 


Force Survey by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics finds out where the labour is by 
detailing the supply of manpower. The 
job vacancy survey will determine the 


labour demand by finding out where the 


jobs are. 
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The survey questionnaire itself will be 
as simple as possible, conforming general- 
ly to company records, so that personnel 
executives across the country will be able 
to provide the information to DBS with a 
minimum of difficulty. The questionnaire 
will ask for the number and kind of job 
vacancies, the job titles and the pay 
offered. 


The survey will cost about $900,000 in 
the first year. Thereafter, it will cost 
between $500,000 and $700,000 annually. 
It will include the demand for part-time, 
seasonal, casual, and hard-to-fill jobs as 
well as routine, permanent jobs. 


Thorough testing of results will be 
needed before they are published on a 
continuing basis. A similar survey has 
been tried in the United States and there 
have been recommendations to Congress 
that a comprehensive program be im- 
plemented. Establishment of a full pro- 
gram in the U.S., however, has been 
postponed because of opposition from 
some trade unions. 


Both DBS and the Manpower Depart- 
ment emphasize that considerable ex- 
perience will be needed before the survey 
realizes its full potential. For this reason, 
it is not expected that regular reports will 
begin until the survey’s accuracy is fully 
tested. 


OECD publishes book on 
change and manpower 


Technical Change and Manpower Plan- 
ning, a set of case studies investigating 
the problems and subsequent personnel 
procedures surrounding a particular event 
in that country in which an industry 
adopted a technological change, has been 
released by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 


The studies were submitted by organ- 
izations within OECD-member countries, 
and were edited by Solomon Barkin. 
Canada’s contribution, by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department, 
was a report on a 1962 study, Electronic 
Data Processing Occupations in a Large 
Insurance Company, which was made in 
co-operation with federal and provincial 
government agencies and other groups, 
and published by the Department (L. G. 
1962, p. 15). 


The Canadian case study investigates 
the adjustments made by the company 
managers and employees, and it reveals 
that total staff was increased, after the 
technological change was completed, 
because of an accompanying increase in 
business. 


UIC rules change affects 
casual workers on farms 


A significant change in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Regulations affecting 
temporary and casual employment in 
agriculture and horticulture was announ- 
ced at the end of August. 

Effective immediately, temporary and 
casual workers in agriculture and horti- 
culture will not be insured unless their 
employer is satisfied that, during the 
calendar year, they will work for him for 
at least 25 days and earn at least $250 in 
cash wages. 

No declaration will be required from 
such workers. 

This change is designed to bring the 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations 
into line with the provisions of the 
Canada Pension Plan, a step strongly 
advocated by agricultural and horti- 
cultural organizations. It was made to 
ease the administrative burden on em- 
ployers who hire casual workers for 
harvesting such crops as tobacco, fruit and 
vegetables. 


Ammunition employees 
choose United Mine Workers 


In a July representation vote to 
determine their bargaining agent, 925 
ammunition workers at a CIL plant in 
Brownsburg, Que., chose the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 50, over the 
United Steelworkers of America (CLC). 

District 50 had been the bargaining 
agent for the Brownsburg workers since 
1945, and was in the midst of contract 
renewal talks when the Steelworkers 
started a campaign in the local weekly 
newspaper. Although it was contended 
that the CIL workers wanted to be 
represented within the Canadian Labour 
Congress, the vote gave the Mine Workers 
a solid victory of 617 votes to 285. 


Unemployment 
rises in Britain 


Britain’s unemployment total rose to 
more than 500,000 in August, the highest 
total in 27 years, the British Labour Minis- 
try reported. It is believed that unemploy- 
ment has been rising because the Govern- 
ment applied braking measures to the 
economy 13 months ago (L. G., Dec. 
1966, p. 715) in an effort to reduce 
imports, spur exports and relieve infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Allowing for the rise in unemployment 
that the onset of cold weather brings, the 
new figures tended to support forecasts 
that by early 1968 the jobless total is 
likely to reach 750,000. 
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Dr. John Crispo 





Prof. H. W. Arthurs 


Diagnosing Industrial Unrest 


by-product of industrialization in a free society,’ was the 

concerted opinion expressed by Dr. John H. G. Crispo, 
Director, Centre for Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, and Prof. H. W. Arthurs, Osgoode Hall Law School, in 
their paper, Industrial Unrest in Canada: A Diagnosis of Recent 
Experience. The paper was prepared for a Joint Meeting of the 
Canadian Political Science Association and the Canadian Law 
Teachers Association. 

‘“*To begin with, ’’ say Messrs. Crispo and Arthurs, “‘much of 
the unrest is characterized by militancy that is less the product 
of labour leadership than the spontaneous outbreak of rank 
and file restlessness.’’ And they add that the unrest might be 
nothing more sinister than a healthy sign of renewed trade 
union vitality. 

They say it would be naive to suggest that law and order 
would ever have the undivided respect of labour and manage- 
ment, ‘‘if only because historically the trade union movement 
feels that it could not have secured many of its present rights 
without deliberately defying legal restraints placed upon it.” 
But if the present difficulties are merely part of the price of 
prosperity, they think that this feature in itself is disturbing, 
for it suggests that a free society could not maintain a period 
of sustained economic advance without engendering serious 
industrial unrest. 


| “product ons conflict “‘seems to be the unavoidable 


“To the extent that this unrest can only be relieved by round 
after round of generous settlements, the problem of maintain- 
ing price stability during a period of full employment can be 
aggravated,” they say. ‘““Thus it canbe madeincreasingly difficult 
to achieve these two goals, let alone our other economic 
objectives, at one and the same time.”’ 

The authors think, however, that although collective 
bargaining might sometimes appear to result in a desperate 
and never-ending succession of crises, it is an essential part of 
industrial organization in a free society, and trade unionism is 
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an indispensable participant in the collective bargaining 
process. 
After analyzing in some depth the legal framework within 


which collective bargaining and trade unionism function, the 
authors conclude that there are diverse, conflicting strains 


within the law. ‘‘The older policy favours protection of entre- 
preneural activity against union interference, and the newer 


policy favours protection of collective bargaining against — 


employer hostility.” 


Since collective bargaining statutes accept, as legitimate, 


occasional ‘“‘disorders” that the common law condemns, and — 


since the quality of the bargain struck under the two systems is 
likely to be very different, labour and management have each 
acquired a vested interest in preserving and expanding those 
laws that reinforce their power position. ‘‘Labour relations 
law, then, has become as much a tool of contending groups as 
an expression of social consensus.” 

The authors admit that lawyers skilled in the use of legal 
techniques frequently win critical battles before boards and 
courts, leaving behind a residue of resentment. But lawyers 
could, and increasingly do, operate in a constructive and crea- 
tive way. ‘“‘Through skill at negotiation, ability to resolve 
conflict by constructive compromises, and instinct for reasoned, 
rather than arbitrary solutions, lawyers can contribute much to 
good labour relations.” 


The authors outlined six specific features of unrest: 

the unseating of long-time union leaders; 

the failure to ratify collective agreements; 

wildcat strikes; 

inter-union raiding and breakaway movements; 

union breakthroughs in new sectors of the economy; and 
lost time due to strikes. 


Analyzing the reasons for rank and file militancy, the authors 
point out that society had institutionalized the business of 
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creating discontent by having developed a whole new profession 
whose members might be described as ‘‘merchants of dis- 
content.” They said that they were not implying that acquisitive 
instincts would disappear if not constantly bombarded by 
hidden and not-so-hidden persuaders. ‘“‘We merely point out 
that middle-class mores have been accepted by the organized 
worker ... and that middle-class purchasing power is his im- 
mediate objective in collective bargaining.” 

Related to this first point is the role of inflation and the 
rising cost of living. ‘“‘Once the cost of living starts to rise, the 
scramble for more intensifies, because it then takes more in 
money terms just to hold one’s own in real terms.’ Although 


_ inflation and the rising cost of living explained much of the 


unrest among workers today, the authors claim, they are not 


_ the underlying causes; they are merely symptoms or aggravating 
_ factors that reflect general disagreement about the distribution 


of economic fruits. ‘“‘This lack of consensus, rather than infla- 
tion and the rising cost of living, is surely a more fundamental 
cause of difficulty.” 

A third facet explaining ‘‘rank and file militancy” is the 


_ public’s false impression of “the abnormally high level’ of 


settlements made through government intervention — an 
impression aggravated by faulty reportinginthe mass mediaasto 
the exact nature of the settlements. The essential point is that 


although government intervention might have been unavoid- 


able, the results encouraged a wide variety of groups to adopt 


_ extravagant bargaining demands in the hope of benefiting 


from benevolent government intervention. 

Job insecurity is another issue. The fear haunting many 
workers is not that of losing jobs through automation or the 
new technology, but having to cope with adjustment, even 
though it might not involve external displacement. Older and 
less educated workers, in particular, favour the status quo 
because they are constantly being reminded of their own 
disadvantages in an age of rising skill requirements. Many of 


_ these workers are demanding protection from their unions. 


Management secretiveness also generates job insecurity. An 


| employer’s sudden unilateral action affecting employees can 
_ breed discontent, add to their anxiety, and thereby induce them 


to pressure their unions to win job security safeguards. 
Crispo and Arthurs criticize the rigidity of the collective 


_ agreement in the face of changing working conditions. ‘“‘When 


a new machine is introduced, which requires the performance 
of a new range of duties, the company will unilaterally fix the 
rates for those duties. There is nothing in the agreement that is 
violated by this action; probably the agreement specifically 
preserves management’s rights to decide upon the processes 
and machines to be used. Consequently the union is powerless 


to stop this erosion of its hard-won structure.” 


Canadian boards have yet to adopt even the minimal 


requirement that an employer bargain with the union over the 


possible effects of technological change in an effort to minimize 


worker dislocation. The majority of Canadian arbitrators 


support the “residual rights” theory that reserves to manage- 


ment all of the rights it enjoyed before the advent of collective 
bargaining, with the exception of those that are specifically 
surrendered in the precise language of the collective agreement 
— among them, the right to make technological and corporate 
changes, and to establish new wage scales for new jobs. 

“In our view, this doctrine... has lessened the value of the 
arbitration process as an administrative safety valve, and has 
reduced the workers’ faith in it,” the authors contend. “‘Suffice 
it to say that, while the prevailing practice may seem to be 
sound conventional legal doctrine, and to favour management, 


it may for those very reasons be an important factor in aggray- 





ating worker restiveness.”’ Workers might try to win by an 
unlawful strike what they could not achieve through legal 
remedies. And a doctrine that tends to induce workers to revert 
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to the law of the jungle is hardly in the interests of either 
management, labour or the public. 

Both sides have learned that arbitrators give a great deal of 
weight to past practice, at least in the event of ambiguity in the 
language of the agreement. To protect its interests, and to guard 
against setting precedents that could prove harmful in arbitra- 
tion, management has frequently stripped its first-line super- 
visors of the power to make any significant contract interpreta- 
tions lest they concede something they should not. And under 
these circumstances, the authors contend, it doesn’t take long 
for the union steward and ultimately the union members to 
discover that no one around them has the power to settle their 
grievances. 


“In large organizations, the delays that are inherent in more 
centralized handling of such problems can easily lead to a 
frustrating accumulation of unresolved issues,” they claim. 
“Both grievors awaiting an answer to their complaint and 
supervisors humiliated by the need to confess their lack of 
effective authority are thus subjected to unnecessary tension.” 

Newly organized groups of workers possessed of unrealistic 
expectations about the potential of concerted action to solve 
their problems, can produce an unhealthy combination of 
naivete and strike-happiness. Further complicating the situation 
is the tendency to sign two-, three- or even four-year agree- 
ments. Many unforeseen issues could accumulate during the 
life of the agreement and make it difficult to satisfy the pent-up 
demands of members in the next round of negotiations. 

Internal factors within the labour movement are other causes 
of unrest. The authors cite the lack of communication between 
leadership and membership, the widening conflict of interest 
between skilled and unskilled workers, job dissatisfaction, 
inter-union rivalry, and ambitious ‘‘young turks,’ eager 
aspirants to full-time union office. Then there is the conflict 
between generations; younger workers want more in their pay 
cheques, and older workers favour increased pension plans and 
other fringe benefits. There are also younger members who 
regard the possibility of a strike ‘‘as something of a lark.” 


The authors point to the fact that the average level of educa- 
tion in the labour force is steadily increasing. This produces 
high expectations, both in a material and in a job-satisfaction 
sense, and makes workers aware of their enhanced bargaining 
power in a period of prosperity. Increased educational op- 
portunities might also divert intelligent and capable members 
of the work force away from the factory into “white collar” 
occupations, thus diluting the indigenous stock of potential 
leaders. 

‘‘Where, a generation ago, union office might be one of the 
few outlets for a bright youngster who was obliged to leave 
school prematurely . . . today’s educational opportunities equip 
such persons for many other roles.” 

One of the most obvious reasons for the continuing militancy 
among union members is that it pays off. ““In numerous recent 
cases... workers have discovered that after they have turned 
down a company offer, their leaders are able to extract further 
concessions.” The temptation to use this ploy regularly is 
irresistible. Even union leaders themselves have been embar- 
rassed by the availability of alternative employment during a 
strike. On occasion, workers have refused a substantial increase 
because they were under no real pressure to see the end of the 
strike. 

In terms of expediency, the authors say, it is quite un- 
derstandable that management should often attempt to buy 
peace, especially when rank and file militancy is channelled 
through formal union action. But this policy of appeasement is 
dangerous when worker resentment is being directed as much 
against the union as against management. In that kind of 

Continued on page 656 
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Prof. W. R. Cunningham 


The two following articles are summaries of papers presented 
at a symposium in Ottawa earlier this year by Prof. W. R. 
Cunningham, Head of the Department of Economics and Political 
Science, University of British Columbia, and Prof. Stuart 
Jamieson, Department of Economics, Mount Allison University, 
New Brunswick. The symposium was sponsored jointly by the 
Canada Department of Labour and the Ottawa Branch of the 
Canadian Political Science Association. Both papers were based 
on research carried out by the two senior scholars during their 
stay at the International Institute for Labour Studies, Geneva, 
in 1966-67. The research was financed by Canada International 
Labour Fellowships awarded under the Department of Labour- 
University Research Program (L.G., Aug. 1966, p. 428). 


system should not work in the federal public service, said 

Prof. W. B. Cunningham, “Canadian civil servants and 
governments do not differ so greatly from their counterparts in 
countries where a bargaining system governs the employment 
relationship,’ he pointed out. Moreover, those who would be 
most responsible for making the system work were also the 
ones with the greatest incentive to avoid its collapse. Prof. 
Cunningham declined, however, to predict that the new system 
would function better than its predecessor, because such an 
assessment could be made only when “‘the experience with the 
new system has provided a foundation of factual evidence of 
assessment.” 

Prof. Cunningham used the recommendation of the Heeney 
Report against which to assess and contrast the usefulness and 
applicability of foreign experience to the proposed Canadian 
system. He agreed with the fundamental principle of the 
Heeney Report that, ‘“‘As far as possible, the system of col- 
lective bargaining and arbitration in the Public Service of 
Canada should be rooted in the principles and practices 
governing employer-employee relations in the Canadian com- 
munity at large.’’ Since the social environment of each com- 
munity (nation) differed, he believed that ‘“‘the experience of 
other countries cannot be expected to provide much of a direct 
value for the construction of a Canadian system.’ The only 
instance of foreign influence on the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, he said, was found in the proposed arbitration 
tribunal, a body similar to that found in the United Kingdom. 

Even the two countries that have in the past exerted the 
greatest influence on Canadian development—the United 
States and Britain—provide little help. Bargaining procedures 
in Britain cannot be adapted to serve the Canadian system, 


Tose seemed to be no reason why a collective bargaining 
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Collective Bargaining 


In the Public Service 


since the legal framework in Canada owes its existence to the 
fusion of the former IDI Act with ideas imported from the 
United States Wagner Act. Conversely, the American 
“political system of separate and counterbalancing powers has 
left that country far behind in the development of a bargaining 
system for federal and state employees.” 

Prof. Cunningham briefly examined the nature of the present 
public employment systems of several European countries, 
and he reached the conclusion that there was a large variation 
in the possible ways of determining the conditions of employ- 
ment in the public sector. For example, civil servants may be 
represented by one organization, as in Austria; or by a mosaic 
of small corporate groups, as in France; or by several feder- 
ations, each consisting of many public services associations, 
as in Holland. Strikes by European civil servants may be 
either prohibited or permitted by the constitution, by legislation 
or by judicial bodies. In countries where strikes by civil 
servants are not authorized, they are nevertheless often 
tolerated by the governments concerned as a political necessity. 

The speaker found that the recommendations of the Heeney 
Commission on the subject of strikes approximated most 
closely the law in Britain, which neither forbids nor recognizes 
the right to strike by civil servants. A careful reading of the 
recommendations of the Heeney Commission and of relevant 
sections of the draft act would seem to indicate that, if neither 
party to a dispute requested arbitration, then “‘presumably 
there would be no change from the position at the present 
time.” 

He pointed out that although the problem of the right to 
strike was by far the most dramatic, it was by no means the 
only difficulty found in employer-employee relationships in 
the public sector. In some European countries, public service 
associations are affiliated with political parties; the Heeney 
Report is silent on this point, although the draft act would 
seem to prohibit such affiliation. And although the Heeney 
Report recommends the exclusion of the Armed Forces and 
the RCMP from the proposed bargaining system, European 
experience seems to demonstrate that collective bargaining for 
law enforcement officers and for members of the Armed Forces 
is a workable arrangement. 

In conclusion, Prof. Cunningham reiterated the reasons 
why the nature of a system of collective bargaining could not 
help being peculiar to each country. 

“Bargaining structures tend to be messy, in public as well 
as in private employment. They are not neat, orderly structures 
logically suited to bring forth ideal results. For any country 
the organizations of the bargaining parties, the legal frame- 
work within which they function, and their patterns of 
behaviour reflect the conflicts and pressures that have flowed 
from the aspirations, ideals, convictions, attitudes, customs 
and traditions of its people in the past and in the present. 
There should be no surprise to find severe limits on the useful 
transferability between countries of practices successful in any 
onen 
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Industrial Harmony 


And Conflict 


conflict in North America as compared with Western 
Europe was given by Prof. Stuart Jamieson. The speaker 
provided a method of testing the validity of various hypotheses 
by selecting five countries—Sweden, Switzerland, Holland, 


A CRITICAL analysis of the higher incidence of industrial 


_ Belgium and Canada—and ranking them according to their 


_ comparative freedom from industrial conflict and the degree 


to which numerous variables deemed favorable to industrial 


harmony apply to them. 


Prof. Jamieson explained the criteria used in selecting the 
five countries. For instance, they are all industrially developed 
countries with relatively stable democratic political systems. 


_ They were industrialized by a ‘‘middle class elite’? rather than 


_ by a “‘dynastic-feudal” or a *‘revolutionary-intellectual’’ elite. 


Furthermore, “The five nations chosen as a sample in this 


study have certain other features in common besides their 


comparatively small size of populations. They are all relatively 
‘developed,’ high income and highly industrialized nations, 


| having less than 20 per cent of their populations engaged in 
agriculture; and they are highly dependent upon foreign trade, 


which accounts for more than 20 per cent of their gross national 


_ products. 


“With the exception of Sweden, which is taken as a ‘model’ 


_ to test numerous variables presumed to encourage harmonious 


industrial relations, they have deeply imbedded internal 


divisions in language, religion or political ideologies, which 


are reflected in labour and employer organizations; and they 
have widely differing structures of government, patterns of 


collective bargaining, methods of regulating industrial disputes, 


and systems of industrial relations generally.” 
Having thus explained considerations in the choice of the 


sample, Prof. Jamieson discussed the various possibilities of 


measuring industrial conflict. Covert, or hidden expressions of 
conflict, such as high turnover, tardiness or absenteeism, 
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Prof. Stuart Jamieson 


carelessness and conscious sabotage, thefts of company 
property, and the like, may sometimes be more important in 
the aggregate than overt conflict, in such forms as strikes and 
lockouts, political action, riots and demonstrations, and 
crime. 


Measurable testing of all types of covert and overt conflict 
was found to be impossible. It was for this reason that the 
author concentrated on strikes and lockouts as the relevant 
forms of industrial conflict for which data were available in 
all the countries included in the sample. 


The speaker dealt critically with Georg Simmel’s and Lewis 
Coser’s theories of conflict (discussed briefly further on). He 
pointed out various examples in which overt and covert forms 
of conflict did not explain the contrasting situations in Western 
Europe and North America. For example, “Suicide rates are 
notoriously high in Sweden and Switzerland, the two countries 
with the lowest incidence of strikes, but the U.S.A. is not far 
behind. Holland, by contrast, has a very low incidence of 
strikes, and one of the lowest suicide rates of any country. 


‘Again, alternative forms of overt conflict, such as political 
partisanship, riots and demonstrations, antagonism and 
conflict between racial, language and religious groups appear 
to be more prevalent in the United States, and perhaps Canada, 
than in most West European countries.” 


Prof. Jamieson therefore rejected Simmel’s implicit assump- 
tion that conflict was a fixed or given propensity in all human 
societies, and that labour-management conflict was inherent 
in the industrial scene. On the contrary, he argued, the 
frequency and intensity of conflict, industrial or non-industrial, 
depended upon numerous economic, political and social- 
environmental factors that influenced the actors in the indus- 
trial relations system, including the different values placed on 
conflict itself by different national traditions or cultures. 
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With this note of dissent on Simmel’s theory, and recognizing 
that a wide range of variables affected industrial conflict in 
the selected countries, Prof. Jamieson presented in a tabular 
form a cross-section of no less than 32 variables, under four 
broad categories. These are shown in the accompanying table. 


Measurability of some of these variables in the economic 
category is possible with a fairly high degree of accuracy. 
Detailed statistical sources from various governmental and 
international agencies have also been helpful in the measure- 
ment of social and socio-economic variables as well. But 
measurement and procurement of data for such variables as 
degree of class differentiation, employer acceptance of trade 
unions, involvement of trade unions in government and 
politics, stability of political parties and governments, and 
degree of conflict on account of language, religion and ideology, 
have been extremely difficult. 


The first group of eight variables listed under “A” pertains 
to broad features of the political and social structure of the 
countries in the sample. It may be noticed that “with the 
exception of regional divisions in population and industry, 
Sweden stands highest in rank, followed in most of these by 
Holland, and then, much further behind, by Belgium. Judging 
by rank in individual items and totals, there does appear to 
be a rough correlation between these variables on the one 
hand, and the relative incidence of industrial conflict on the 
other, among the five nations under study.” 


A similar pattern of ranking largely applies to the group of 
five variables listed under ‘“‘B’—‘‘Organization and Col- 
lective Bargaining.” The ranking is determined with the help 
of a number of research studies and comparative surveys of 
industrial relations and conflict in Western Europe and North 
America. It will be observed once again that Sweden and 
Canada are at the two extremes of the continuum for the 
first four variables in this category. The only departure from 
this pattern is noticed in the variable concerning governmental 
intervention in, or control over collective bargaining and 
industrial disputes. 


Prof. Jamieson selected a set of five variables under ‘“‘C” 
to test Seymour Lipsett’s hypothesis concerning the influence 
of class and ideology on industrial conflict. Lipsett’s view is, 
basically, that conflict is somewhat inhibited in the West 
European countries as compared with North America. The 
reason, according to him, is a survival of class traditions, and 
patterns of attitude and behaviour in the social structure of 
the European countries examined in the sample. 


Discussing further the contrasts in class consciousness, 
ideology and philosophy of the labour movement in Europe 
and North America, he observes that there is an emphasis on 
the virtues of achievement in the North American culture. 
The status and prestige of the individual in this culture are 
measured in terms of income and possession rather than 
family or class identification. 


Such a value system encourages militancy and somewhat 
aggressive behavior among individuals and groups, resulting 
in a higher incidence of conflict. It may be observed from 
the table that there is a rough correlation between industrial 
conflict and the totals of the variables in the Lipsett hypothesis, 
with Canada having the highest incidence of conflict, and 
Holland and Sweden being at the other end of the range. 
Switzerland, however, stands out as an exception. 


The author has included the largest number of variables in 
the category of economic factors for the purpose of inter- 
country comparison, but “‘the results seem equally mixed or 
inconclusive.’ Such inconclusiveness, in his opinion, supports 
the contrary hypotheses advanced by different authors. For 
instance, one of the hypotheses is that the workers in a rich 
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economy are expected to be relatively complacent and con- 
servative and therefore less inclined to engage in strikes. 

A contrary hypothesis by Ross and Hartman suggests that 
the workers in wealthy and high-income countries can afford 
to build up adequate strike funds and thereby engage relatively 
frequently in strikes of long duration. The latter hypothesis 
tends to explain the high incidence of industrial conflict in 
Canada and the United States in terms of relative wealth and 
higher per capita income in these countries. 


Prof. Jamieson, in the first set of economic variables dealing 
with the industrial structure, has examined hypotheses by 
Reynolds, Kerr and Siegal, and Marx concerning earliness of 
industrialization, specialization in “‘low-strike”’ industries, and 
decentralization. He has also used a number of other ex- 
ploratory variables, such as dependence upon foreign trade, 
capital and labour, per capita income, unemployment, and 
rate and stability of economic growth. 

Having taken into consideration such a wide spectrum of 
variables, the writer concluded: “These nations exhibit 
opposing characteristics as regards many or most of these 
variables, even where they have had similar strike experience. 
To reach some sort of conclusion in this survey, perhaps it 
could be boiled down to asking: What characteristics or 
variables have the three relatively strike-free nations—Sweden, 
Switzerland and Holland—in common, despite their numerous 
differences? And the same for the two relatively ‘strike- 
prone’ nations, namely Canada and Belgium.” 

As may be seen from the table, there appears to be eight 
variables in which these two groups of countries tend to be at 
opposite ends of the range. These are: 

e political and governmental participation by organized 
labour; 

e lack of ‘‘conspicuous display”’; 

e degree of organization among occupational groups gen- 
erally; 

e employer acceptance of unions and collective bargaining; 

e specialization in predominantly “‘light,” ‘“‘strike-free” 
industries ; 

® decentralization of industry, by firm; 

e decentralization of industry, by region; 

e rapid, sustained rate of growth in output per man-hour and 
in real wages; 

e stability of growth and avoidance of severe cyclical 
fluctuations; 

e full employment, or at least avoidance of severe unem- 
ployment. 


Although Prof. Jamieson has analyzed industrial conflict 
in a cross-country comparison by selecting a very large number 
of variables, he warns the reader of the limitations of this 
study. The first is the fact that only those variables were 
included that had the data common to all five nations under 
study. Second, it is quite possible that out of the large number 
of variables selected, only one or two are the primary factors 
explaining the circumstances responsible for the incidence of 
industrial conflict. 

For example, the Jow strike rate in Switzerland may be 
primarily due to the unique composition of its labour force, 
more than one third of which comprises foreign workers 
having only temporary employment and residence in the 
country. On the other hand, the relatively high incidence of 
strikes in Canada may be largely due to her unique relationship 
to the United States. 

Prof. Jamieson concludes his paper with the note that an 
adequate comparative survey of the selected countries “‘would 
have to take full account of various strategic factors unique 
to each country, as well as those common to all.” 
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Factors Favourable to Industrial Peace 





Factors Sweden Switzerland Holland Belgium Canada 
1 2 es 4 ) 





A. Political and Social Unity & Stability (Sweden as ‘“‘model) 





























Governmental structure: Unitary vs. federal and decentralized............ 1 5 2 3 4 
Political parties and governments: unity and stability... ccc. 1 5 4 3 2) 
Political and governmental participation by organized labor................ 1 3 2 3 5 
PICT CC HOP ECONGRUC PIANOS sce scccesne coop vacenstvesecleosescéeccetcévodsoceledscccsescc.c 1 4 2 3 5 
Momprenemsiveness Of SOCIAL SCCULIEY..<...cccscsccesdeseseovssseccvesscorseseecsaseseecseceec 1 5 3 2 4 
Pthmis and lineval HOMOSeneIty®....<....c...<..c::eece-ccsascevsseacese ese eseeseceeesecocecace 1 5 2 3 4 
Religious and ideological homogeneity *......c.cocceccccecccceecsscseccceceeececeseseceee 1 4 5 3 2 
PMC latIVe AACh Ok PECTORAL. CIVISIGIGS ooo ca. oxccceccfecb eda seem eB ro ors. bed cecotces 2 4 1 3 5 
UROL Rees eee ee ee een ac 85 ot 9 35 21 ve} 31 
B. Organization and Collective Bargaining (Ross and Hartman, mainly) 
Degree of organization, occupational groups generally...............ccc000.. 1 1-2 2-3 2-3 5) 
Degree of organization, workers and employerS..........c.cccccecccceseeccecesecoee 1 4 3 2 5 
Employer “acceptance” of unions and collective bargaining.................. 1 3 2, 3 5 
Centralization-of Collective DAargaiiiiig. ........<c..cse:scosacssscesevsaveceesoxccecessoecees 1 4 2 3 = 
Governmental intervention into or control over collective gargaining 
RMR AANA URS ESL CL AATS PUNE ESE ce sues Say sc voy oc Sess ca vc cea pviak goed de dodo inn besest chsecec doth 5 3 1 4 2) 
HAG ey SA Doreen ee een a eee ce nccccoluche sine Soc ooseneas er deksd bce oke gl eesse 9 15-16 10-11 14-15 pip 
C. Class and Ideology (S. M. Lipsett) 
Egalitarian ideology, socialist and CO-OperatiVe........ccccccccccecceseccseeseeseseceee 1 4 2 3 
Egalitarian ideology, individualist and competitive.........0.ccccccccceeseceseeees (5) (2) (4) (3) (1) 
Class differentiation, non-economic indices (e.g. titles) ..00..0...ccceeeeee eee 2 4 3 1 5) 
Economic equality, lack of “conspicuous display”’..........c.ccccccesceceececeeeeee 2 3 1 4 5 
IDES Owl’ WAVES STO I, ons-rnccosoo seer acbonece top abeasecotossuoapoeaceevaarRScRanRe celine 2 4 1 3 5 
MPA Laynatte ees eet e a ORES Get LOS 4005 15s ckck daadadnedeut bdseviiuweccbid deevsstooses 7 15 7 1] 20 
D. Economics Industrial Structure 
Barliness of industrialization (Reynolds ef al.)........0.ccc0c. ceseccsoca sess caneeoss yD, 4 5 1 3 
Specialization in “‘low-strike’’ industries (Kerr & Siegel)... 3 1 2 4 5 
Decentralization of industry, by region (Marx ef all.) ........0.0.ccccceseeseeeoee 2-3 1 3-4 4 5 
Decentralization of industry, by firm (Marx ef all.)....0..0cccccccccseccesceee eens 2-3 1 3-4 4 3 
URC DIN tS eee chia be RGEC EEE CEE eee Pe Oe nee ne 9-11 i 13-15 13 18 
International Relationships 
IDependencerlMoOnsiorelcnenrac cee eeree spe ereene tes serene eee ee 4 2 1 5) 3 
IDENenGencenlpOMmokelomica iyi alent ye eats pe eee ene we ne eee 5) 4 2, 3 1 
Dependence upon foreign born labor: proportion of labor force........ 5) 1 4 3 DB) 
SIRO BIN by ot se const Rb acne er a i ee San le 14 i 7 11 6 
Employment, Income and Wealth 
VCR RESCIINCOSMIION (CA IPAl Sy eesceltcaideosssccesenurovcoteireestaet saeordsatees tosvezcuests 2) 4 5 3 1 
IRCEECAD ICANT COLIC seen es Aree st eed yee Ae Phe OO  Boecsscs 2 3-4 5 3-4 1 
PX CLAS CR CS CALA CS eee me Teor ee ot ee, ea ett hee en oe ke 2 3-4 5 2-3 1 
ACR DSI: outhectsce aneenc eee Pe ee ee 6 10-12 15} 8-10 3 
Rate and Stability of Economic Growth 1949-59 
VELA Pe Pate Or UMeMMpPlOVMeNnt,: LOD LKGA. ics cconde<esencorsvincenctusnnnnescebasnesescnns 3 5 4 2 1 
Average rate of growth, GNP and employment, 1949-59 ooo 4 1 2 5 3 
Average rate of growth, output per worker, 1949-59000... 3 i 2 4 5 
Stability of growth (as measured by amplitude of fluctuations in 
EMPlOymMentewl-9 4.5 =65))\ peering: sc. tee mts easd eaten: eee. ees cecoacieecatees sestaats 1 3 2 4 5 
TRGB co 8 cies RBS ee ak a ee one 11 10 10 15 14 





*Particularly as affecting labour organizations and ‘‘political action.” 
Numbers shown in the heading under each country denote degree of freedom from strikes. The numbers in the table denote rank or weight of the 
various factors. In each case, 1 is the highest and 5 the lowest rank. Bracketed numbers not to be included in totals. 
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Human Rights 


The purpose of the 19th Annual Conference of Commissions 
for Human Rights was to exchange experiences regarding the 
administration of human rights legislation, and to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual concern in relation to human rights. 


and the United States met in Toronto in July for the Confe- 

rence of Commissions for Human Rights. Representatives 
from Great Britain and the International Labour Organization 
also were in attendance. 

During the five-day conference, the delegates heard speeches 
concerning the problems associated with discrimination on 
racial or religious grounds, and the need for improved social 
legislation to deal with the problems of alienated communities. 
Following each session, workshop groups met to discuss and 
assess the achievements of human rights legislation. 

The guest speaker at the official banquet was Hon. Mr. 
Justice Bora Laskin, who discussed what he called the next 
phase of action needed from human rights commissions. The 
problems that must be tackled by human rights agencies go be- 
yond the composition of individual instances of illegal discrimi- 
nation, he said. The need now is for a full-time administrative 
staff to enforce its human rights legislation. He commended 
the steps taken by the Government of Ontario to accept respon- 
sibility for, and to enforce, fair accommodation practices. 

“We need more, however, than piecemeal approaches 
prompted by a concentration of political pressure or by some 
dramatic individual instance of discrimination. We need to 
examine the data on the deployment of our human resources 
or to gather it, if it is lacking, in order to provide a factual basis 
for assessing our patterns of employment to see if they exhibit 
collective discrimination. Positive programs of amelioration 
will then draw readier support, and we should be in a position 
to combat the stereotyping of this group or that group as being 
unsuitable or congenitally incapable of this or that kind of 
labour.” 

Speaking on discrimination, he said: ‘“‘An inextricable circle 
of frustration is created by individual discrimination. When it 
forecloses opportunity in certain kinds of employment it 
diminishes hope for such employment by others, and thus 
dissuades them and others like them from striving to qualify 
for that kind of employment. A social pattern of exclusion 
begins to form that is more difficult to break down than any 
individual instance that contributed to it.” 

Mark Bonhan Carter, Chairman of the Race Relations 


[) snsine tn from human rights commissions in Canada 
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Board of Great Britain, described to the delegates some 01 tne 
features that contribute to the race situation in Britain, and he 
compared them with the positions in the United States. In 
Britain, immigration from the West Indies, India, and Pakistan 
is a relatively new phenomenon, and the coloured population 
comprises only 2 per cent of the total population, he explained. 

He quoted the Home Secretary of Great Britain as stating 
that the objectives of Government policy are integration; ‘“‘not 
a flattening process of assimilation, but equal opportunity, 
accompanied by cultural diversity, in an atmosphere of mutual 
tolerance.” 

At present, Britain’s human rights code applies only to 
public accommodation. ‘‘We have the benefit of the North 
American experience as a warning and as an example,” he said. 

Walter Currie, Chairman of the Committee on Education 
for the Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada charged that 
“legislated discrimination,’ as found in the Indian Act of 
1951, “tis the major cause of this shameful mess’’ in which the 
Indians today find themselves. 

Mr. Currie cited reports that “the Indian is the fastest 
growing ethnic group in Canada — a 55 per cent increase from 
1949 to 1964.”? He then described several features in the Indian 
way of life that attest to their poverty. ““The people on these 
reservations have a culture of poverty.” 

He pointed out that, when the Indian Act was passed by 
Parliament in 1951, the Treaty Indians of Canada could not 
vote in federal elections. ‘“‘This right of a Canadian citizen was 
not given to the Treaty people of Canada until 1960.” 

He charged that the Indian Act treats the people paternalisti- 
cally and excludes them from the Canadian way of life. “The 
Indian people believed and still believe, in too many cases, 
that what the Indian agent says is law. They do not realize 
their own human rights.” 

Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the Canada Branch of the 
International Labour Organization, spoke on international 
concepts of human rights. He outlined the history of the 
United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights, many 
tenets of which were based upon the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and of the Citizen, proclaimed in France in 1789, at 
the time of the French Revolution. 


Continued on page 633 
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Employment Security: 


New Manpower Concepts 


At the 54th annual IAPES conven- 
tion, Deputy Minister Tom Kent told 
delegates that the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration aims 
to create “by far the best em- 
ployment service in the world.” 


Extension of University of Toronto 
correspondence courses on certain subjects 
to Association members throughout the 
world was approved by delegates to the 
54th annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security, held in Richmond, Va., 
June 27 to 30. More than 1,400 delegates 
attended the meetings. The theme of the 
convention was “Employment Security — 
New Manpower Concepts.” 

H. A. Haugness, Idaho, was elected 
president of the Association for the 
1967-68 year. 

Tom Kent, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, 
Canada, gave the keynote address, in 
which he outlined his department’s plans 
for re-organizing the employment service 
of Canada. He was introduced by Marcel 
Guay, Assistant Director General of the 
Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, and a past president of IAPES. 

Mr. Kent told the delegates that he and 
his colleagues were trying to create “by 
far the best employment service in the 
world, and he expressed confidence that 
their efforts would succeed. Referring to 
the change in the name of the employment 
service that was made after it was taken 
over by his Department from the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Deputy Minister 
said that “‘the contemporary label for the 
job we have to do has come to be ex- 
pressed in the phrase ‘an active manpower 
policy’,’ which conveyed a sense of 
drive and purpose. But the Department’s 
concern was still with employment — 
with matching people and jobs. 

“The change that has developed over 
recent years is not a change in this funda- 
mental purpose. What has happened is 
that the context in which we pursue that 
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purpose has changed. It has changed in 
two main ways. First, we have come to 
see a closer connection between the 
qualifications of our labour force and the 
rate of our economic growth. And second- 
ly, what the individual can best do, in 
order to make the most of the opportuni- 
ties of the modern economy, has become a 
much more complex decision-making 
process, for the individual and for 
society.” 

For some time, Mr. Kent said, things 
had been getting more complicated. The 
pace of technological change had become 
entirely different from anything that we 
used to know, and it was increasing all the 
time. This kind of change compelled 
people to adjust themselves to it. There 
was no choice. 

It would be fatal to try to put restraints 
on industrial change. ‘On the contrary, 
our welfare depends on making the most 
of new technology, responding quickly, 
taking new opportunities, building new 
plants, adopting new methods, learning 
new jobs. 

‘**That is economic progress. It provides 
us with higher standards of living. But, 
like everything else, it has a price. It 
does a great deal for people, but it also 
requires a great deal from them. What it 
requires is adaptability. It requires people 
to change their jobs, to learn new methods 
of working, to develop new skills.” 


Manpower policies, the Deputy Minis- 
ter said, were designed to help people to 
adjust to changing employment. In order 
to help people to understand what was 
required of them, a first-class service of 
information and advice was essential. 
Without it, manpower programs would 
be of limited use. 


“They will be truly effective only when 
we have in every community a manpower 
centre that people of all kinds naturally 
turn to for information and advice and 
assistance about employment; a genuine 
focal point that the businessman uses as 
naturally as he uses his bank, and that 
the community as a whole sees as a vital 
element in its working life.’ Mr. Kent 
admitted, however, that “we are all quite 
a way from that kind of organization.” 


He said it was important to break down 
the public’s old idea that an employment 
office was a place you went to when you 
were on unemployment insurance, and 
not otherwise. “Instead of limited in- 
formation, our Manpower Centres have 
to know about the labour market as a 
whole. The manpower counsellor has to 
know what is really going on.” He had to 
know where the job vacancies were, what 
were the underlying industrial, occupa- 
tional and employment trends to which 
people could be advised to adjust them- 
selves. He had to try to foresee changes 
and keep a step ahead of the game. 


*“As a basis for this kind of service, we 
are having to establish an entirely new 
kind of information system. It will call for 
careful surveys and a skilled staff of 
manpower analysts, statisticians and econ- 
omists who can analyze current and 
prospective job opportunities and man- 
power supplies. Whether people use us 
depends on the quality of our service. We 
have to win confidence by doing a better 
job.” 

No matter how good the organization, 
it would not always be possible to find 
jobs for people ‘‘as and where they are. 
There will be many instances when the 

Continued on page 651 
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Federations of Labour Conventions 


The annual conventions for three provincial Federations of 
Labour were held during the summer in New Brunswick, in 
Manitoba, and in Newfoundland. Delegates heard addresses 
concerning the labour movement, and discussed policies and 
resolutions of the Federations for the coming year. 


The theme of the New Brunswick Feder- 
ation’s 1967 annual convention was 
“Should labour participate in politics ?” 
The 300 delegates, meeting in Fredericton 
from June 4-7, heard addresses given by 
representatives of three political parties, 
and directed questions to them concerning 
political education. 

The discussion of political action was 
the result of a resolution adopted by the 
convention of the New Brunswick Feder- 
ation in St. John last fall. A political 
education committee was subsequently 
established by the convention under the 
chairmanship of Vice-President Greg 
Murphy. The Committee planned the 
Political Education Night, which was held 
on the day preceding the official opening 
of the conference. The speakers were: 
Hon. William R. Duffie, New Brunswick 
Minister of Natural Resources, represent- 
ing the Liberal Party; J. Stewart Brooks, 
provincial MLA, representing the Pro- 
gressive Conservative party; and David 
Lewis, federal MP, representing the New 
Democratic Party. The chairman of the 
annual conference this year was George 
Home, Director of Political Education for 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 

The delegates were addressed by the 
presidents of two labour federations, who 
called for greater political interest and 
action by trade unionists. John F. Mac- 
Millan, Past President of the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour, and Louis 
Laberge, President of the Quebec Feder- 
ation of Labour, spoke about the need 
for union members to concern themselves 
about who shall carry on the daily affairs 
of government. 

The delegates agreed to a decision to 
submit to the provincial Government a 
brief containing the findings of a special 
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committee on workman’s compensation. 
Some of the principal requests included in 
the brief concerned changes in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to provide for 
coverage for industrial deafness, for in- 
juries sustained while assisting police and 
firemen in the performance of their duties, 
and for heart and lung disease. Other 
recommendations included the elimination 
of the present ceiling on pensions, the 
basing of pensions on the cost-of-living 
index, and an increase in the pensions 
payable to employees and their depend- 
ents. 

Resolutions passed by the Federation 
included a call for the provincial Govern- 
ment to establish a Royal Commission to 
investigate medical services. The motion 
said that the medical profession is a closed 
shop in the matter of fees. The delegates 
passed a resolution urging the New Bruns- 
wick Government to open all waters in the 
province to anglers at a standard license 
fee. They also adopted a resolution asking 
the Government to increase reforestation 
of Crown lands and to prevent unneces- 
sary destruction of forests. 

Paul LaPage was elected President of 
the Federation for the coming year. 
Mr. LaPage has been a representative of 
the United Steelworkers of America since 
1956. Other members of the executive 
elected at the conference were: Gregory 
Murphy, Albert Wilks, Michael Kenny, 
Rolland Blanchette, Phillip Booker, Fran- 
cis Crilley, and Lloyd Basque, Vice- 
Presidents; and Valerie Bourgeois, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


MANITOBA 


Delegates to the 13th annual convention 
of the Manitoba Federation of Labour 
heard a strong plea for greater recognition 


of rising industrial productivity by Cana. 
dian politicians and businessmen. 

William Mahoney, General Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress 
and Director of the Canadian branch of 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
addressed the 300 delegates meeting in 
Winnipeg from June 2-4 on the subject of 
productivity. He said that maximum pro- 
ductivity and a maximum reward based on 
it must be a major Canadian goal, if 
Canada is to achieve greatness in the years 
ahead. 

The delegates represented about 50,000 
organized workers across the province and 
spent the major portion of the three-day 
convention in dealing with about 120 
resolutions. 

One of the major resolutions passed at 
the convention supported the drive for a 
minimum wage of $1.75 an hour through- 
out the province. 

The Federation endorsed its stand to 
have medicare introduced at once. In 
addition, it asked that the federal Govern- 
ment be encouraged to adopt lotteries to 
aid hospitals. 

The delegates passed a resolution calling 
on the provincial Government to amend 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act so 
that a simple majority would be sufficient 
to determine certification of a union as 
bargaining agent in a given plant. The 
resolution urged the Government to adopt 
a 40-hour, five-day week as the legal 
standard work week. 

A resolution adopted by the delegates 
demanded redistribution by population 
for provincial voting at elections. In a 
further resolution, the Federation con- 
demned the recently introduced five per 
cent sales tax in Manitoba. Another 
resolution asked that everybody be forced 
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to contribute to unemployment insurance. 
It called for a lifting of the ceiling of 
income at which people are compelled to 
contribute, and for an increase in un- 
employment insurance benefits. 

The Federation adopted a resolution 
asking the provincial Government to 
allow all government employees to join a 
union of their choice. 

The President of the Federation, R. J. 
Henderson, told the delegates that Man- 
itoba offers lower average weekly in- 
comes than Saskatchewan or Alberta and 
that, in 1967, Winnipeg is no longer among 
the highest paid urban wage areas in 
Canada. In 1966, there was a migration 
from Manitoba to other provinces and, 
as a result, the province now faces an 
acute labour shortage, Mr. Henderson 
said. 

The monthly per capita tax for affiliated 
unions of the Federation was increased 
by two cents to seven cents. Bernard 
Christophe, representative of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
said that the increase was necessary to 
avoid having to cut staff salaries for the 
coming year. 

R. J. Henderson, Regional Supervisor 
for the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, was re-elected to a third 
term as President of the Federation. Other 
officers elected to the executive were: 
Joseph Wilford, United Packinghouse 
Workers, First Vice-President; Bernard 


Christophe, Retail Store Employees, Treas- 
urer; Gordon Ritchie, Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union; and John 
Pullen, Electrical Workers, Winnipeg, 
Vice-President. 


Provincial Vice-Presidents are: William 
Hanna, Flin Flon; H. V. McKee, Thomp- 
son; A. Atkinson, Brandon; Albert Pohl, 
Pine Falls; and William A. Hendry, 
Selkirk. 


Joseph James, Executive Secretary of 
the Federation since 1962, announced his 
retirement during the convention. He will 
remain in office until the end of the year, 
during which time a replacement is to be 
found for him. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


About 80 delegates to the 31st annual 
convention of the Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour met in Corner Brook from 
July 24-27 to consider several resolu- 
tions and to elect new officers. 


One resolution called for repeal of the 
Hospital Employees Act (L.G., April, 
p. 228), which was passed last January. 
The Act forbids strike action by hospital 
employees. The convention suggested that 
the Federation executive seek the establish- 
ment of compulsory conciliation for 
hospital workers, although the union 
movement is opposed to this method. 


The delegates approved a resolution 
urging the provincial Government to 


enact legislation permitting union repre- 
sentatives or business agents to enter 
working areas, and to oblige employers to 
provide food and shelter for employees 
at a fixed price. The delegates passed a 
resolution calling for legislation to provide 
for effective collective bargaining for civil 
servants in Newfoundland. The Federa- 
tion planned to ask the Government to 
institute a safety program that would 
require all trucks of one ton or more to be 
manned by a driver and a helper. 

In addition, the delegates decided to 
petition the Government for a “‘truth-in- 
lending” bill that would require loan 
companies, credit houses, and retail 
merchants to disclose to customers the 
true rate of interest before a purchase or 
loan is concluded. 

David Jones was elected President of 
the Federation for the coming year. Mr. 
Jones is also President of the Office 
Workers and Professional Employees 
International Union, and chairman of the 
Joint Mills Union Committee in Grand 
Falls. 

The convention approved a resolution 
to reduce the number of vice-presidents 
to four from five. The newly elected 
executive members are Vice-Presidents 
Frank O’Reilly, eastern region; John 
MacKenzie, central region; Linton Shep- 
pard, westernregion; and William Parsons, 
northern region. James Walsh was elected 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 





Human Rights 


Continued from page 630 


To him, the ILO is a model of the “interdependence between 
words and deeds.’ He said, ‘“‘Most countries are still reluctant 
to admit to the existence of inequality, intolerance, and 
discrimination in their own midst although rather eager to 
criticize these malpractices elsewhere.” 

He related the activities of the ILO in the human rights 
field to the work of the Commissions. He reminded the dele- 
gates that the United Nations General Assembly has pro- 
claimed 1968 to be International Human Rights Year, and 
asked that the representatives of the Commissions and Or- 
ganizations take the opportunity to make it a focal point of 
advancing the principles of international decency. 

Oppressed groups must acquire the power to hurt society if 
they are to push their way to a better life, A. Alan Borovoy 
told the delegates. Mr. Borovoy, Associate Secretary of the 
National Human Rights Committee, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, said that Indians, Negroes, and other poverty-striken 
Minorities must learn to swing the big stick of political and 
economic power. “‘An ounce of consumer boycott may be 
worth a pound of Government pleading.” 

Willard L. Bowman, Executive Director of the Alaska 
Commission for Human Rights, said that human rights officers 
should be troublemakers, even if it means losing their jobs. 

The Executive Director of the Human Relations Committee 
in Gary, Ind., Charles H. King, warned the delegates that 
time is running out for the Negroes in the United States. He 
called for more time to be spent in draining off ‘“‘the poison of 
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the Ghetto” through the enforcement of human rights, rather 
than through the education of the rest of society. 

Human Rights laws are no help to most of the poor Negroes 
and North American Indians, the human rights officials of 
Canada were told. Ben D. Segal, a Director of Liaison for 
the United States Equal Opportunity Commission, said ‘“The 
progress that we have made in equal employment opportunity, 
for the most part, has benefitted only the Negro middle class.”’ 

He stated that no solution can be reached until the problems 
of employment, housing, education, transportation, and 
poverty are attacked on a metropolitan-wide basis. 

Kenneth A. MacDonald, Chairman of the Washington 
State Board Against Discrimination, warned that human rights 
commissions may go out of business because they lack the 
legal muscle to do the job. He called for a direct administrative 
pipeline to mayors and governors to speed up hearings and to 
give more legal power to poverty programs. 

Representing the Fair Employment Practices Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour, Director George G. Blackburn 
informed the meeting of the steps that the Branch had taken to 
strenghthen its power for administration of federal anti- 
discrimination legislation. It had provided for five positions 
and was now in the process of recruiting personnel to fill them. 
He said that the Branch had what he called an adequate case- 
investigation service available through industrial relations 
officers posted at strategic points from coast to coast. 

The conference passed a resolution to form a new interna- 
tional association of human rights commissions to replace the 
annual conference structure. 

Dr. Louis Fine, the Chairman of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, was elected to the Executive Committee. 
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51st International Labour Conference ra: i 


The conference engaged in an initial 
discussion of the question of the improve- 
ment of conditions of life and work of 
tenants, share-croppers and similar cate- 
gories of agricultural workers. 

The conclusions adopted by the con- 
ference will serve as the basis for the 
preparation, after consultation with gov- 
ernments, of a draft recommendation to 
be submitted to next year’s session of the 
conference for final decision. 

The discussions took place within the 
general framework of the program of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies on agrarian reform. The Food and 
Agricultural Organization, in particular 
played an active part at the Conference in 
covering the technical aspects of the 
problem. 


First Draft Adopted 


The first draft of the Recommendation 
applies only to agricultural workers who 
are not remunerated by a fixed wage. The 
conference adopted the first draft of the 
Recommendation by 221 votes, with two 
against and eight abstentions. 

Its objective is to promote a progressive 
increase in the well-being of tenants, 
share-croppers and similar categories of 
agricultural workers who pay a fixed rent 
in cash, in kind, or in labour, or who pay 
rent in kind consisting of an agreed share 
of the produce; or who are paid in a share 
of this produce. 

The recommendation calls for a level of 
rent that permits an acceptable standard 
of living for the occupant, compatible 
with human dignity, while giving each of 
the parties concerned a just and equitable 
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return and promoting progressive hus- 
bandry. It provides for the reduction in 
rent or the postponing of its payment in 
case of crop failure due to natural causes, 
insofar as these result from unforeseen 
circumstances, or circumstances beyond 
the control of the agricultural worker. 
Agricultural workers are to be protected 
against the imposition by landowners of 
personal services in any form, paid or 
unpaid. 

The first draft of the instrument pro- 
vides for the encouragement of the 
founding of co-operative institutions, 
such as production co-operatives, pro- 
cessing co-operatives for agricultural 
produce, credit co-operatives, marketing 
co-operatives, and purchasing co-opera- 
tives. Adequate low-cost credit should 
also be made available to agricultural 
workers. 

Such an ILO standard would represent 
a step towards the resolution of one of 
today’s bitterest paradoxes. In a world 
short of food, the men who till the soil 
are among the poorest on earth. 


Technical Co-operation 


The agenda included a discussion on 
“The ILO and Technical Co-operation.” 
This included the role of the ILO in the 
industrialization of developing countries. 
To provide a background to the discus- 
sion, a report on this topic was prepared 
for the delegates at the conference. 

Programs designed to deal with produc- 
tion problems of developing countries 
have to be conceived in such a way that 
the broader human, social and institu- 
tional aspects of the labour problems 


encountered in the modernization and 


industrialization process may be properly — 
taken into account and resolved, the 


report says. 
Its main themes deal with the ILO’s 
role in helping to advance industrialization 


in needy countries, and current and future « 


ILO efforts to aid development. 


In addition to the discussion, the 


delegates passed a resolution covering : 


ILO technical co-operation, which was 

















accompanied by a series of conclusions, — 


Additional Resources 


The resolution noted the progress 


achieved by the ILO in technical co- | 


operation, but it indicated that the situa- 
tion of developing countries continued to 
deteriorate in terms of international trade. 

It called for greater efforts by member- 
states to provide additional resources. 
This would allow the ILO to intensify its 
technical co-operation activities in three 
fields: human resources development; 
conditions of life and work; and social | 
institutions. 

The conclusions emphasized that ILO 
technical co-operation activities should — 
continue to derive from, and ensure. 


| 


| 


progressive application of ILO principles 


and aims. These aims look to the improve- 
ment of conditions of labour leading to 
social justice and the right of all human 


beings to pursue both their material well- 


being and their spiritual development in» 
conditions of freedom and dignity, eco-) 
nomic security and equal opportunity. 


Among other points, the conclusions 
underscore the advantages of planning) 
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technical co-operation programs to cover 
as long periods as possible; and, where 
circumstances permit, to prepare projects 
that include a certain number of neigh- 
bouring countries with common problems. 


Industrialization Needed 


The conference also adopted a series of 
conclusions on industrialization. Indus- 
trialization was described as ‘‘a process of 
economic development in which a growing 
part of the national resources is mobilized 
to develop a technically up-to-date, 
diversified, domestic economic structure 
characterized by a dynamic manufac- 
turing sector having and _ producing 
means of production and consumer 
goods, and capable of assuring a high 
rate of growth for the economy as a 
whole, while achieving economic and 


social progress.” 


Direct practical assistance through 
technical co-operation should continue to 


take first place, the conclusions stressed. 





It was agreed that the conference itself 


could make useful contributions if the 
topic of industrial development were 
placed on the agenda at regular and more 
frequent, intervals. 

The conference agreed that it was 


desirable that full use should be made of 
the opportunities offered by the Inter- 
national Centre for Advanced Technical 


and Vocational Training at Turin, and 
that the Centre should be enabled to widen 
its activities (L.G., April 1966, p. 144). 

For many years to come, training in 
industrial skills would remain an urgent 
need in developing countries. Conse- 
quently, within the framework of its main 
program in the field of human resources, 
the ILO should strengthen its contribution 
in manpower-planning and assessment. 
This should include the training of man- 


-agers, supervisors, instructors and the 
widening of the scope for accelerated 
training. 
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C. Wilfred Jenks 
Named Deputy 
Director-General 


On the proposal of Director- 
General David A. Morse, consulting 
officers of the Governing Body 
agreed to designate Deputy Director- 
General C. Wilfred Jenks as Principal 
Deputy Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for a 
five-year period. 

In this capacity Mr. Jenks will 
deputize for the Director-General 
as required, and will take charge of 
the Office in the absence of the 
Director-General. He will retain 
his present functions, which deal 
with international labour standards 
and relations. 

Mr. Jenks, born in 1909, began 
his career at the ILO as a member of 
the Legal Section in 1931, and has 
served successively as Legal Adviser, 
Assistant Director-General and Dep- 
uty Director-General. He is a 
Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law and is the author of 
The Common Law of Mankind, and 
other standard works on_inter- 
national law. 














UNDP Projects 


During the conference, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Administrator, United Nations 
Development Program, addressed the 
Committee on Technical Co-operation 
and Industrialization, reporting to the 
delegates on the current position of 
UNDP projects under the responsibility 
oPthe iLO; 


Mr. Hoffman emphasized, in particular, 
the contribution by the developing coun- 
tries of their own resources to the projects. 
He said that this was a test of their deter- 
mination to help themselves. 

Two big questions facing the ILO and 
the UNDP, Mr. Hoffman said, were 
whether the ILO could expand its 
services rapidly enough to meet this 
insistently growing demand, and whether 
the UNDP could obtain the necessary 
funds to finance the expanded program 
needed. Although the first question could 
be answered in the affirmative, the second 
remained unanswered, he said. 

Mr. Hoffman concluded: “‘Among the 
peace builders of this world, the members 
of ILO occupy a unique place. The 
major load for training falls on ILO. 
You are in a key position in this global 
war on poverty because what you are 
striking at is poverty of opportunity. 
None of us should rest too easily until 
everyone on this globe has an opportunity 
for a life of decency and dignity.” 

The conference also adopted a number 
of Resolutions not directly related to 
items on its agenda: 

@ occupational health, occupational dis- 
eases in general, and the special measures 
to be taken for the prevention and control 
of occupational cancer; 

@ international co-operation for economic 
and social development; 

e the influence of rapid growth of 
population on opportunities for training 
and employment, and on the welfare of 
workers; 

e action by the International Labour 
Organization for migrant workers; 

e condemnation of the racial discrimi- 
nation in respect of employment, occu- 
pation and freedom of association prac- 
tised by the illegal regime of Southern 
Rhodesia; and 

@ the international covenants on human 
rights and the measures that the ILO 
should adopt regarding them. 
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Employment and 
Unemployment 


In July 


Employment increased by 274,000 to 
7,841,000 between June and July, an 
unusually large increase for the month. 
The labour force, at 8,125,000, was 
338,000, or 4.3 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Employment was 298,000, or 4.0 
per cent higher than in July, 1966. 

Unemployment decreased by 8,000 
during the month from 292,000 to 
284,000, but was 40,000 higher than a 
year earlier. 

Total unemployment in July repres- 
ented 3.5 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 3.1 per cent in July 1966, 
and 3.3 per cent in July 1965. The June- 
to-July increase in the labour force and 
in the number of employed was related 
to the number of students entering the 
labour market at the end of the school 
term. An estimated 296,000 teenagers 
entered the labour force during the 
month; a slightly larger number of 
persons in this age group found employ- 
ment. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,841,000, increased 
by 274,000 from June to July. It was 
higher than a year ago in all regions, 
ranging from 1.3 per cent in the Prairie 
region to 5.1 per cent in British Columbia. 

At 7,841,000, employment in July 
showed an increase of 298,000, or 4.0 per 
cent over July 1966. Agriculture ac- 
counted for 76,000 or about 25 per cent 
of the June-to-July increase; non-farm 
employment increased by 198,000, a 
substantially larger gain than usual at 
this time of year. There were large 
increases in community, business and 
personal service (136,000), trade (69,000) 





Nore: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled ““Labour 
Market Conditions”, are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30-days — instead 
of the previously requested period of 14 
days—to keep their registrations active. 
Another factor influencing the comparability 
of registered applicants is the extension of 
provisions, such as temporary layoffs, for 
exempting certain classes of unemployment 
insurance beneficiaries from registration. 
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and transportation, and communication 
and other utilities (46,000). Employment 
on construction was 48,000 lower than a 
year earlier. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 284,000, was 8,000 
lower than a month ago, and 40,000 
higher than in July 1966. Of the total 
unemployed, 221,000 or about 80 per 
cent, had been unemployed for less than 
four months, 30,000 had been unemployed 
for four to six months, and 33,000 for 
seven months or more. 


U.S. rail strike ended 
through legislation 


Within a day of the start of a strike by 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists and five other shopcraft unions 
against the United States railways on July 
17, Congress passed legislation to end the 
strike and settle the dispute. The bill was 
substantially the same as one approved 
earlier by the Senate, but not passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

The strike was the first coast-to-coast 
railway strike in the United States for 20 
years (L.G. 1946, p. 721). Although there 
was some resistance to the return to work 
after the two-day stoppage, and some talk 
from union sources of waiting for a court 
order before issuing any back-to-work 
instructions, in general the railways were 
able to start operating again without 
serious difficulty. 

The bill ending the strike called for an 
immediate return to work, and then 
provided for the setting up of another 
90-day period for mediation of the wage 
dispute by a five-man panel. During the 
first 30 days of this period, intensive 
mediation was to be conducted in an 
effort to reach voluntary agreement. 
During the next 30 days, the panel was to 
hold hearings to bring about a clearer 
understanding of the disputed issues, and 
at the end of this 30-day period it was to 
make its own recommendations for 
settlement. The last 30 days were to be 
used in trying to get the parties to accept 
the board’s recommendations; but if 
these efforts failed, the recommended 
terms were to be imposed upon them on 
the 91st day, to take effect until as late as 
January 1, 1969. 

This was the fourth mediation board 
that has been engaged in trying to settle 
the dispute between the shopcraft unions 
and the railroads. The central issue in the 
dispute was a demand by the unions for a 
wage increase of more than the 5 per cent 
agreed to in negotiations between the 
railways and most of the other unions 
involved. 


Insurance Registrations 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On May 31, insurance books or contri- 
bution cards had been issued to 3,608,342 
employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 392,343—an increase of 4,228 
since April 30, 1967. 

During May, 11,530 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 8,864 were spot-checks 
of claims to verify the fulfilment of statu- 
tory conditions, and 812 were miscella- 
neous investigations. The remaining 1,854 
were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 344 cases, 
115 against employers and 229 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 759. * 

Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in May totalled $33,979,- 
902.35 compared with $31,994,984.24 in 
April and $33,434,138.52 in May 1966. 

Benefits paid in May totalled $37,192,- 
065.10 compared with $47,262,830.11 in 
April and $29,991,590.13 in May 1966. 

The balance in the Fund on May 31 was 
$239,723,003.18. On April 30, it was 
$242,935,165.93 and on May 31, 1966 it 
was $136,568,600.97. 


Winter works program 
to continue in 1967-68 


Continuation of the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program for the winter 
of 1967-68 was announced by the Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration at the 
end of August. 

The program will be the same as last 
winter’s except for two changes: (a) it 
will be for five consecutive months instead 
of six, but each province will have the 
option of choosing whether it is to begin 
on November 1 or on December 1; and 
(b) it will apply to capital projects only— 
that is, purely maintenance work, such as 
brush-clearing, will not be covered. 

The new terms were announced by the 
Minister after a meeting with the provin- 
cial Ministers of Municipal Affairs, at 
which it was agreed that the federal 
Government and the provinces would 
hold a meeting this fall to discuss ways of 
making the program as effective as 
possible. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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Price Indexes 


SESE 


Consumer, July 1967 


The consumer price index (1949 = 100) 
increased 0.9 per cent to 150.2, at the 
beginning of July, from 148.8 in June. It 
was 4.1 per cent higher than the July 1966 
level of 144.3. 


In the current period, all main compo- 
nent indexes, except clothing and tobacco, 
increased. 


The food index increased 2.6 per cent to 
148.5 from 144.8. Higher prices were 
‘reported for dairy products, including but- 
ter, fresh fruits and vegetables, and most 
meats — particularly grapefruit, grapes, 
apples, bananas, potatoes, lettuce, toma- 
toes, most beef cuts, bacon, lamb leg roast 
and weiners. Decreases were recorded for 
| iam, tea, tea bags, instant and regular 
coffee, peanut butter, margarine, lard, 
salad dressing, poultry and eggs. 


The housing index rose 0.5 per cent to 

151.9 from 151.2 as a result of general 
increases in rentals, home ownership and 
home furnishings. 
im At 132.5, the clothing index was un- 
changed. Increased prices in women’s 
wear, children’s wear and footwear were 
offset by decreases in the men’s wear 
component. 





The transportation index moved up 0.1 
per cent to 158.3 from 158.2; higher prices 
were recorded for gasoline and motor oil 
in various cities. 


The health and personal care index rose 
0.4 per cent to 191.5 as aresult of the in- 
creased costs of prepaid medical care. The 
recreation and reading index advanced 0.4 
per cent to 167.8 from 167.1, reflecting 
increased prices for radios, console tele- 
visions, phonograph records, bicycles and 
newspapers. The tobacco and alcohol in- 
dex was unchanged at 128.1 


Group indexes a year ago in July were: 
food 146.0, housing (shelter and house- 
hold operation) 144.8, clothing 125.2, 
transportation 151.2, health and personal 
care 181.0, recreation and reading 159.3, 
and tobacco and alcohol, 125.1. 
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City Consumer, July 1967 


The consumer price indexes (1949 — 
100) advanced in all 10 regional cities be- 
tween June and July. The increases ranged 
from 0.9 per cent in Montreal and Edmon- 
ton-Calgary to 0.1 per cent in Saint John. 

Food indexes moved up in all but one of 
the 10 cities, a decrease of 0.4 per cent 
being recorded in St. John’s, Nfld. In- 
creases ranged from 0.5 per cent in Saint 
John, to 2.7 per cent in Montreal. Housing 
indexes rose in all cities except Saint John 
which remained unchanged. 

Changes in the clothing indexes were 
lower in three cities, higher in two, and 
constant in five. Transportation indexes 
increased in seven cities and declined in 
three. Movements in the indexes of health 
and personal care were higher in seven 
cities, lower in two, and unchanged in one. 
Recreation and reading indexes declined in 
four cities and advanced in six. The tobac- 
co and alcohol index was unchanged in all 
10 cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were: 
Montreal +1.4 to 149.0; Edmonton-Cal- 
gary +1.2 to 140.7; Toronto +1.0 to 
151.7; Ottawa +0.9 to 147.9; Winnipeg 
+0.8 to 145.8; Saskatoon-Regina +0.8 to 
140.2; Halifax +0.7 to 141.4; Vancouver 
+0.6 to 144.1; St. John’s* +0.2 to 129.4; 
Saint John +0.2 to 144.6. 


Wholesale, June 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935-39 = 
100) moved up 0.2 per cent in June to 
263.6 from the May index of 263.2 and 
was 1.5 per cent higher than the June 1966 
index of 259.8. Six major group indexes 
were higher, while two declined. 

The animal products group index rose 
0.6 per cent to 295.1 from 293.2 on higher 
prices for fresh and cured meats, and live- 
stock. The non-metallic minerals products 
group index rose 0.4 per cent to 198.6 from 
197.8. In response to price increases for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, and paint 
materials, the chemical products group 


*On base June 1951=100 


index moved 0.4 per cent higher to 210.9 
from 209.9. 

The vegetable products group index ad- 
vanced 0.3 per cent to 232.4 from 231.8 on 
price increases for sugar and its products, 
vegetable oils and their products, and 
potatoes; slight increases occurred in two 
major group indexes, textile products to 
253.1 from 252.8, and non-ferrous metals 
products to 236.0 from 235.9. 

Decreases of 0.2 per cent or less oc- 
curred in the following two major groups: 
wood products, 343.9 from 344.6, and iron 
products, 272.5 from 272.8. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets (1935-39100) in- 
creased 0.3 per cent to 250.5 from 249.8 in 
the three-week-period June 30 to July 21. 
The field products index moved up 1.6 per 
cent to 176.0 from 173.3 and the animal 
products index decreased 0.4 per cent to 
32501 from) 326.5, 


U.S. Consumer, June 1967 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59 = 100) rose by 0.3 per cent be- 
tween May and June. The index in June 
was 116.0 and for May it was 115.7. 

Food prices accounted for the largest 
increase, rising 1.1 per cent. The over-all 
consumer prices were 2.7 per cent above 
those of a year ago. 


British Retail, June 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962 —100) was 119.9 at June 20, 
1967, compared with 119.4 at May 16 and 
117.2 at June’ 21, 1966: 

Reduction in the prices of tomatoes and 
onions were offset by increases in the 
prices of most fresh vegetables and apples. 
The index for the food group as a whole 
rose by nearly 1.5 per cent to 121.8, com- 
pared with 120.1 in May. 

In the remaining nine groups there was 
little change in the general level of prices. 
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Food Technology: A New Career for Women 


Women's Bureau 


*“Food science and technology may be 
defined as the application of modern 
science and engineering to the processing, 
handling and storage of foods.’’* 

It is important to understand that the 
food technologist is neither a home econo- 
mist nor a dietitian, but something of 
both with a great deal of scientific 
objectivity added. Food scientists and 
food technologists will continue to improve 
the quality of foods, to develop new foods 
and sources of food, and to make both 
food and technology available to the 
hungry people of the world. 

It is the food scientist and food tech- 
nologist who process, preserve and develop 
new food from raw products. This work 
may be done in the laboratories of acad- 
emic and government institutions (e.g. 
The Food Research Institutes of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture and 
National Research Council) and in 
industrial research laboratories. 

One of the largest firms in the food 
industry has two research centres in 
Canada, the larger and newer being at 
Cobourg, Ont., and the other at Montreal. 
Between them, the two laboratories em- 
ploy 50 food technologists, men and wo- 
men. 

The laboratory equipment ranges from 
ordinary pots, pans and kitchen mixers 
to the most modern of atomic absorp- 
tion spectrophotometers and micro-wave 
ovens. With this equipment, technologists 
carry out a variety of research projects: 
microbiological experiments, analytical 
work, and pilot plant testing of new prod- 
ucts and equipment. 

Who has not at some time wondered 
from where and how we get the dried 
soups, instant potatoes, cake mixes and 


*Dr. D. M. Irvine, Canadian Food Ine 
dustries, May 1967. 
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Research trainee from Jamaica measuring tenderness of meat 


many of the other articles that are con- 
stantly fighting for space on food-market 
shelves? These are the miracles of food 
science. The supermarket of twenty years 
ago carried some 1000 food items. Today 
the number is 8000 — with 12,000 predict- 
ed for 1970. 

The demand for food technologists in 
both government and industrial fields far 
exceeds the supply. Just recently, General 
Foods instituted a scholarship program 
to promote interest in food science careers. 
These include three undergraduate schol- 
arships of $2000 each and four of $1000, 
open to men and women. (Eight Canadian 
Universities now offer degree courses in 
food science, and three technological 
institutes have shorter diploma courses in 
food technology.)* 

Several categories of workers are found 
in these laboratories, and they are listed 
here in descending order of job responsibil- 
ity, capability and training. In the top 
echelon are the trained university grad- 
uates. These men and women may be 
properly termed the scientists, as they 


*Universities of British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Laval, Guelph and 
Macdonald offer a 4-year (B.Sc.) food science 
course. B.C. Institute of Technology, Ste. 
Hyacinthe and Ryerson Institute offer diploma 
courses in food technology. 


must possess specialized knowledge of a 
number of disciplines — nutrition, chemis- 
try, physics, microbiology and often 
engineering technology. And they, too, 
are the people who initiate, plan and co- 
ordinate specific research projects. 

Below the scientist in rank, but acting 
as vital intermediaries between top manag- 
ement and plant personnel are: 
® senior research technologists; 

e research technologists; 

@ technicians; and 

@ laboratory assistants. Remuneration 
in all cases is comparable with that in 
other types of scientific work. 
Promotion and up-grading of respon- 

sibility is encouraged in three ways: 

@ on-the-job training; 

® seminars for all groups of workers; 

e extra-mural studies are subsidized, and 
frequently the total cost of tuition is 
paid. 

One large industrial organization em- 
phasizes as part of its policy equal pay for 
men and women, and equal opportunity 
as regards employment and promotion. 
The Vice-President of General Foods 
Corporation is a woman, Miss Ellen 
Dunham; and two high executive posts in 
the same firm, those of manager of Gener- 
al Foods testing kitchens, and assistant 
manager of the quality control section are 
both held by women. 
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Growth in Rehabilitation Services, 1966-67 


The provinces report that 3,159 persons reached rehabilitation 
status in 1966-67. The total reported since 1957 is now 19,692. 


The number of persons reported by 
provincial authorities to have reached 
“rehabilitation status’ during 1966-67 
totals 2,687, an increase of nearly 10 per 
cent over the previous year. This means 
that since 1957, when reporting first 
began, 19,240 persons have been enabled 
to return to work or to undertake their 
Own care rather than require the services 
of another person. 

When the details are obtainable, pro- 
vincial rehabilitation authorities submit 
reports regularly on those cases which 
have required the specialized services of 
rehabilitation, and which have been fol- 
lowed for a suitable length of time to 
assure that their rehabilitation has been 
maintained. The reports do not include 
the considerable number of disabled per- 
sons who were placed in employment by 
counsellors of the Canada Manpower 
Centres, by other services, or by their own 
efforts, and who were not referred for 
special services under the rehabilitation 
program. 

Of the 2,687 persons reported as re- 
habilitated in 1966-67 more than 72 per 
cent were dependent on relatives or public 
assistance. There were 2,907 dependents 
involved. The annual cost of maintenance 
was estimated to be approximately 
$2,000,000. 

After rehabilitation, the estimated total 
annual income for the group was approxi- 
mately $7,000,000. The contribution of 
the housewives or family home-makers is 
in addition to this. 


Many Had No Work Record 


Before their acceptance for rehabilita- 
tion service, approximately 1,000 of these 
persons had no previous work record, 
about 16 per cent had been employed as 
unskilled workers, nearly 7 per cent in 
semi-skilled occupations and over 7 per 
cent as skilled workmen. One hundred 
and forty-nine were engaged in agri- 
culture, fishing or forestry. 

Service occupations gave employment 
to 12 per cent with an equal number 
engaged in sales and clerical work and 
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3 per cent in the professional or man- 
agerial field. Wives and home-makers 
made up the remainder. A small number 
did not report their previous occupation. 

With rehabilitation complete, the re- 
ports indicate that 7 per cent are now 
employed in the professional or man- 
agerial field, 20 per cent in sales and 
clerical work, slightly more in service 
occupations, 4 per cent in agriculture, 
fishing or forestry, 10 per cent as skilled, 
about 12 per cent as semi-skilled and 
about 20 per cent as unskilled workers. 
One hundred and seventy-five are house- 
wives or family home-makers. Eighty 
were not able to undertake employment, 
but were able to dispense with help and 
look after themselves. 


Educational Standing 

A study of the educational qualifications 
of the group shows that almost half had 
not gone beyond elementary school, and 
of these, 424 had achieved only grade four 
or less. Although 1,500 had had some high 
school education, only 429 of them had 
passed matriculation, and 107 had then 
gone on to receive some _ university 
training. 





Comparison of Disability Groups 





1957-58 1966-67 





Amputations 6 a) 
Neuro-muscular skeletal 

impairments 19 24 
Deaf and hearing 

impairments 3 6 
Blind and visual 

impairments 18 6 
Neurological impairments 14 4 
Tuberculosis and 

respiratory disorders Dif 5 
Cardio-vascular diseases 3 4 
Neuro-psychiatric disorders 5 36 
Other conditions 5 10 





Of the group, 559 had received some 
form of vocational training, 169 were in 
commercial work, 613 in trades training 
and 87 in service occupations. Fifty-seven 
had professional training, 43 had technical 
training and 40 had gone on to take some 
form of academic work. 

In carrying out their rehabilitation, 155 
members of the group received further 
academic training and 59 received training 
in a professional field. Fifty-seven were 
given training in a technical field, 366 in 
commercial work, 333 in trades and 589 in 
service occupations. Sixty-four received 
training but failed to specify the type. 

In addition to vocational training, many 
received medical, social and vocational 
assessment and counselling. A variety of 
treatment services were provided to almost 
60 per cent of the group, and prosthetic 
appliances and devices were secured for 
491. The tools and equipment required to 
carry on their new trade or occupation 
were provided for 38 persons. 


Age Distribution 

The age distribution of those rehabili- 
tated extends from youth to old age. Over 
50 per cent were under 30 years of age, 
many of them new entrants into the labour 
market. It is interesting to note that just 
over 30 per cent of those rehabilitated were 
over 40 years of age, with more than half 
of them in the 40-49 age group. Women 
comprise just over one-third of the total. 

These 2,687 persons suffered from a 
variety of disabling conditions. A com- 
parison with statistics for 1957 shows an 
interesting shift in the percentage of each 
group served, and reflects the increasing 
attention that is being given to persons 
suffering from mental and emotional dis- 
orders. 

It is estimated that the 19,242 persons 
rehabilitated since 1957 are now earning 
approximately $39,000,000 per year, with 
an accumulated total for the ten-year 
period of $183,000,000. This is in contrast 
to the annual cost of support for these 
individuals of about $13,000,000, with an 
accumulated cost for the period of 
approximately $66,000,000. 
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Better Service, 


Charitable 
Act 


Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch 


In St. Vital, Man., labour and manage- 
ment of the city’s Public Works Depart- 
ment plot together to give ratepayers 
improved service. 

The eight-member labour-management 
committee serves as a strategy board for 
weighing the value of and often putting 
into action new ideas for the department, 
which services a city of 30,000 in greater 
metropolitan Winnipeg. 

“We (management) lay our plans on 
the table and the people on the labour 
side come up with valuable suggestions 
which often alter our plans,’’ explains 
Anthony Cliteur, director of public works. 

The committee will discuss a proposal 
before it is tested, on an experimental 
basis. After a trial period, the proposal is 
brought back to the committee where it 
is either adopted, refined or discontinued. 

An example is an experiment last winter 
to increase the efficiency of the snow- 
plowing fleet. The idea originated in a 
conversation between a group of garage 
mechanics and Mr. Cliteur, who brought 
it to the next committee meeting. The 
committee refined the idea and approved 
it for a trial period. As it turned out, when 
the committee assessed the results of the 
experiment, one part of the plan was 
dropped and second adopted. 

St. Vital Alderman Syd McMurray 
reflects city hall’s attitude toward the com- 
mittee. ‘““The city appreciates anything the 
committee asks for,’ he says. 

Mr. Cliteur finds the committee a good 
place to get management to try out new 
ideas. Unionists are encouraged “to make 
suggestions they might otherwise not 
consider discussing with management. As 
long as we're talking, we get to know 
each other’s viewpoint,”’ he says. 

Committee member Louis Maurice, 
garage mechanic and Vice-President of 
Local 500, Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, CLC, has worked for the 
municipality for 16 years. He is a strong 
supporter of the committee. 

“Tt’s helping both sides and the mu- 
nicipality as well,” says Mr. Maurice. 
‘““We’re able to thrash out our problems, 
and I’ve found that management tries out 
many of the suggestions we bring to the 
meetings.” 

The department’s 50 employees are re- 
presented by Local 500. 


* * * 


Prior consultation with employees help- 
ed National Grocers Co. Ltd. to consol- 
idate two Niagara peninsula warehouses 
into one operation. 

The company brought its employees 
into the picture three months before 
closing the two warehouses in favour of a 


new $1 million, computerized building on 
the outskirts of Niagara Falls. 

Employees of the soon-to-be-abandon- 
ed St. Catherines warehouse (25 miles 
from Niagara Falls) met with Niagara 
Falls Branch Manager D. A. Matthews 
three months before the scheduled move. 
““We cleared away a lot of doubts,” Mr. 
Matthews recalls. ‘“‘We explained that jobs 
would be available in the new warehouse.” 

All but a few of the St. Catherines 
workers accepted jobs at the new site, 
which now employs 94 people. 

Jake Unrau, chief steward, Local 879, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America—(Ind.), is one of those who 
made the move from St. Catherines. He 
claims that meetings with management 
have kept the employees aware of future 
company plans, and helped them adjust 
to the new work situation. 

* * * 


An employee of Rolls-Royce Canada 
Ltd., Montreal, has been able to continue 
working despite costly medical treatment, 
thanks to a good turn by fellow-em- 
ployees. 

Two years ago, doctors told Al Glover, 
a stores department employee with Rolls- 
Royce for 11 years, that he was suffering 
from kidney failure. The ailment neces- 
sitated costly and time consuming ap- 
pointments at a downtown Montreal 
hospital to have Mr. Glover’s blood 
cleansed by an artificial kidney machine, 
Mr. Glover’s work schedule was dis- 
rupted, and he found that the treatment 
routine was eating into the family life he 
enjoyed with his wife and three children. 

At this point, Rolls-Royce’s joint 
labour-management committee stepped 
in. It supervised a fund-raising campaign 
that Mr. Glover could have his own 
home-installed, artificial-kidney equip- 
ment. In two days of canvassing, most of 
the 800 employees in the plant contrib- 
uted. The committee raised $8,500—dona- 
tions averaged $12—and the company 
added $3,000, thereby enabling Mr. 
Glover to buy a kidney machine, and to 
live a normal, useful life. Because of the 
machine, Mr. Glover is back at work full 
time. 

The shop committee of Local 869, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, canvassed its 
members in the plant. Nine out of 10 
contributed 

“With the equipment now installed in 
the Al Glover household, a highly difficult 
and serious situation has been resolved, 
thanks to the altruistic attitude of many 
who have worked with Al,’? comments 
the Rolls-Royce News. 
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Employment Problems of Older Workers 


This is the concluding half of a two-part 
article, the first half of which was published 
in our September issue. 


Job redesign — or, roughly speaking, 
adapting the job to the worker — is 
examined in great detail in an Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development report by Stephen Griew. 

Surprising results can sometimes be 
obtained with comparatively minor modi- 
fications, he points out. One firm, for 
example, bolted all its smaller centre 
lathes to the walls of the machine shop 
instead of to the floor. Older machinists 
immediately started to suffer far less from 
backache, and the former labour turnover 


virtually disappeared. 


For management, too, job redesign has 
obvious advantages over the alternative of 
moving workers. It obviates difficulties 
likely to be met in filling skilled jobs, as 
well as avoiding frustration among older 
workers who are almost bound to feel they 
have been demoted. Redesigning jobs to 
suit older workers, moreover, will obvious- 
ly reduce the strain on all workers, with 
consequent improved efficiency. 


Training Methods 


The report on training methods presents 
a comprehensive survey of current scien- 
tific knowledge on changes in human actiy- 
ities with advancing age, particularly in 
regard to learning ability and the power of 
adaptation. Its conclusions reflect the 
growing evidence that learning and train- 
ing are possible even in the higher age 
groups, provided that the necessary condi- 
tions are established. 

Finally, the report on placement techni- 
ques provides an extremely useful review of 
methods employed in OECD countries. It 
makes a number of practical suggestions 
for improving the value of employment 
services to older workers, and does not 
hesitate to criticize shortcomings in those 
services in a number of countries. 

The OECD recommendations are ad- 
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dressed in the first place to member 
governments who are advised to consider 
measures seeking to prevent older workers 
from being forced into unemployment, less 
remunerative employment and premature 
retirement, and to extend their opportu- 
nities for productive employment. Such 
measures will naturally be of most interest 
to countries with relatively full employ- 
ment. Countries less fortunately placed, 
however, could consider whether, in order 
to make the best use of the whole labour 
force, they might not extend the training 
of younger people and provide more 
leisure for all, rather than enforce or 
encourage retirement of older men and 
women able and willing to work. 
General programs for health, education 
and vocational training should be avail- 
able to workers of all ages to promote 
mental and physical adaptability to chang- 
ing job requirements and social needs. 
Some older workers, however, have social 
and psychological problems that call for 
specialized vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams, in addition to special health, social, 
consulting, and educational services. 


What Kind of Service ? 


A comprehensive and efficient employ- 
ment service is essential for dealing effec- 
tively with hard-to-place cases. It should 
provide interviewing, consulting and test- 
ing facilities, together with placement 
procedures to ensure that the abilities of 
older workers are brought to the attention 
of management. Advisory services should 
be available for management, too, on such 
matters as job redesign, arrangement of 
work schedules, training of older workers, 
and methods of overcoming institutional 
and insurance barriers to their employ- 
ment. The training methods employed 
should be adapted to the needs of older 


Part Il 


persons. Where jobs are not immediately 
available, multi-occupational training may 
be very useful. 

Employers should be discouraged from 
imposing general maximum age limits in 
engaging new employees. They should be 
encouraged to consider older applicants on 
their individual merits. Some countries 
have even adopted legislation against dis- 
crimination of the basis of age (L. G., Oct. 
1966, p. 599). 

Pension systems should, wherever pos- 
sible, allow for flexible retirement from 
work, and facilitate greater personal 
choice as to age of retirement. 

Special job development programs 
should be considered, both in the public 
services and in private industry, to open up 
job opportunities suited to the abilities of 
older workers. Shorter daily and weekly 
work schedules are sometimes appropriate 
for people nearing retirement. 

Individual enterprises should promote 
the continued utilization of their older 
employees through personnel policies 
which minimize redundancy by internal 
job transfers, job redesign and training 
techniques adapted for older workers. 
Institutional policies and insurance rules 
that limit the employment of older work- 
ers should be modified without impairing 
the value of these benefits to all employees. 

Research into the capacities, perform- 
ance and methods of extending the pro- 
ductive employment of older workers 
should be encouraged; and its findings 
should be presented by governments, 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
and experts, in forms easily understand- 
able to those expected to implement them. 

The OECD committee recognized that 
developing countries with persistent un- 
employment or under-employment would 
need to make a further examination of how 
to apply such policies. But it is no exag- 
geration to state that the committee’s 
recommendations constitute a veritable 
older workers’ charter. It is now up to the 
trade unions in the member countries to 
ensure that it is applied without delay. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for five days during July. It granted 
five applications for certification, rejected 
seven, and ordered one representation 
vote. During the month, the Board re- 
ceived four applications for certification 
and one application for revocation of 
certification. The Board allowed the with- 
drawal of one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Syndicat National des Employés de 
Bureau du Port de Montréal (CSN) 
(National Syndicate of the Port of 
Montreal Office Employees (CNTU), on 
behalf of a unit of office and certain other 
employees employed by the National 
Harbours Board at the Montreal Harbour. 
The Public Service Alliance of Canada had 
intervened (L.G., Apr., p. 247). 

2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of crane operators on a self-dumping log 
barge operated by Island Tug & Barge 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. International 
Woodworkers of America, Local 1-85, 
had intervened (L.G., July, p. 416). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and other em- 
ployees of Northern Distributing & 
Warehousing Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. 
(L. G., Aug., p. 497). 

4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of crane operators on a self-dumping log 
barge operated by RivTow Marine Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Aug., p. 497). 

5. Truckers, Cartagemen, Construction 
and Building Material Employees, Local 
362, and General Truck Drivers’ and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 31, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of truck drivers em- 
ployed by Tiger Transfer Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta. (L.G., Aug., p. 497). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Transport Drivers’, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
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feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Transol Inc., Quebec, 
Que., respondent (Royal Mail), and 
Michel Bernier, ef al.; interveners (L.G., 
Sept., p. 579). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees eligible to 
cast ballots in a representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, 
and Radio 1540 Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
respondent (Radio Station CHIN) (L.G., 
Sept., p. 579). The application was re- 
jected because it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 

3. International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, applicant, and Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (L.G., July, p. 416). The ap- 
plication was rejected because it did not 
comply with the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act and the Board’s Rules of Procedure. 

4. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, applicant, and Brown & Ryan 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent 
(L.G., July, p. 416). The application was 
rejected because it did not comply with 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and the 
Board’s Rules of Procedure. 

5. Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, 
applicant, and J. Dykes, Mail Contractor, 
Winnipeg, Man., respondent (L.G., July, 
p. 416). The application was rejected 
because the constitution of the Letter 
Carriers’ Union of Canada does not 
permit the employees affected to be mem- 
bers of that union. 

6. Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, 
applicant, and Jessiman Bros. Cartage 
Ltd., St. James, Man., respondent (L.G., 





This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


July, p. 416). The application was rejected 
because the constitution of the Letter 
Carriers’ Union of Canada does not per- 
mit the employees affected to be mem- 
bers of that union. 

7. Syndicat général du cinéma et de la 
télévision (CSN), applicant, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, respondent 
(TV Production Centres, Montreal and 
Quebec City) (L.G., Apr., p. 246), Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees, inter- 
vener, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, intervener, and Association 
of Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada, intervener. 

In rejecting the application, the Board 
stated, inter alia, that it affirms that, in 


dealing with an application for certifica-_ 


tion embodying a proposal that involves 
the fragmentation of an existing system- 


wide bargaining unit, convincing grounds — 


be put forward in support thereof. The 


Board points out also that, in the proceed- | 
ings in the present application, although 
new evidence has been brought forward to | 
indicate changed circumstances since the | 
time of the prior application by this ap-_ 


plicant, the Board is of the opinion that 
this new evidence is not at this time suffi- 
ciently decisive to warrant the fragmenta- 


tion of the existing system-wide unit in the 


present circumstances. (See Other Revo- 
cation Proceedings, below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Bush- 
nell TV Co. Limited, Ottawa, Ont., res- 
pondent (CJOH-TV, Ottawa and CJSS- 


TV, Cornwall) (L.G., June, p. 364), James 


Wright, et al., interveners, and Paul W. 
Kudla, et al., interveners. The Board 
directed that only the name of the appli- 
cant appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: A. F. Tulloch). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 


Canada on behalf of a unit of deckhands 
and cooks employed aboard the M. V. 
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Canadian Tide and M. V. Min Tide by 
Pacific Tidewater Marine Ltd., Port 
Alberni, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 

2. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canadian Telephone and 
Supplies Limited, Burnaby, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

3. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed on its 
Canadian Division by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Company, St. Thomas, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

4. Cartage and Miscellaneous Employ- 
ees’ Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers employed 
by J. E. Fortin Transport, Inc., Blackpool, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Martel Express Ltée., Farnham, Que., 
applicant, and Transport Drivers’, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, respondent. The application 
is for the revocation of the Board’s Order 
of July 4, 1966, certifying the respondent 
union as bargaining agent for a unit of 
drivers, helpers and mechanics employed 
by the applicant company. (L.G., Sept. 
1966, p. 521). 


Other Revocation Proceedings 

Proceedings affecting the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
of the United States and Canada, re- 
spondent, and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, respondent, involving the 
Order of certification issued by the Board 
to the said International Alliance under 
date of August 6, 1953, certifying it as the 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion comprising production employees 
in various centres. 

The revocation proceedings followed 
the Board’s decision, issued on July 21, 
1967, rejecting an application for certifica- 
tion affecting the Syndicat général du 
cinéma et de la télévision (CSN), applicant, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, re- 
spondent (TV Production Centres, Mont- 
real and Quebec City), Canadian Union 
of Public Employees, intervener, Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and 
Canada, intervener, and Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada, intervener. 

In deciding the aforesaid application for 
certification, the Board stated, inter alia, 
that the evidence which has been adduced 
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at the hearing in this case, coupled with 
the result of the vote taken in the applica- 
tion for certification made earlier by the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees for 
employees in the entire unit of employees 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion comprised of so-called IATSE clas- 
sifications, satisfies the Board that the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and 
Canada no longer enjoys the support of a 
majority of the employees in the certified 
bargaining unit, and that, in the circum- 
stances, the Board has decided to review 
the initial Order of certification issued to 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 





and Canada on August 6, 1953, with a 
view to the revocation thereof; and 
further, that the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada be given an opportuni- 
ty to show cause, if it wishes to do so, 
why an Order of revocation should not be 
made (See also Item 7, Applications for 
Certification Rejected, above.) 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, appli- 
cant, and MacCosham Storage and 
Distributing Company (Saskatchewan) 
Limited, Saskatoon, Sask., respondent 
(L.G., Sept:, p: 581). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 


. nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 


and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Branch and the Employee Repre- 
sentation Branch are in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and the 
Association of Flin Flon Trade Unions 
(Conciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Le Syndicat Général 
du Cinéma et de la Télévision (Conciliation 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

3. Blue Peter Steamships Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfid., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: W. J. 
Gillies). 

4. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

5. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

6. Porter Shipping Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Eastern Canada Flour Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés des Minoteries Phénix (CSN) 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

8. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited 
(Radio Stations CJCB and CJCX, Sydney, 
N.S.) and International Alliance of Thea- 
trical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
D: T. Cochrane)'(L. G., Sept:, p. 581): 

2. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Saint John, N.B., and National Harbours 
Board Employees’ Federal Union No. 24 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


of Saint John (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove) (L. G., Sept., p. 581). 

3. North American Elevators Limited, 
Sorel, P.Q., and Le Syndicat Catholique 
et National des Débardeurs de Sorel Inc. 
(CSN) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(L. G., Aug., p. 498). 

4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Ser- 
vice) Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., July, p. 417). 

5. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
July, p. 417). 

6. Clarke Steamship Company Limited; 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Li- 
mited; Agence Maritime Inc.; Sept-Iles, 
and Local 5197, United Steelworkers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Doucet) (L.G., Aug., p. 498). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. E.M.I.-Cossor Electronics Ltd., St. 
John’s, Nfld., and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Aug., p. 498). 

2. Consolidated Aviation Fueling of 
Toronto International Airport, and Lodge 
717, International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers (L.G., 
Sept., p. 581). 

3. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Sept., 
p. 581). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in June to deal 
with a dispute between Canada Coach 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


Lines Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Amal- 
gamated Transit Union, Division 107 
(L.G., Sept., p. 589) was fully constituted 
in July with the appointment of F. J. 
Ainsborough, Toronto, as Chairman. 
Mr. Ainsborough was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, company nominee C. A. 
Morley and union nominee L. C. Arnold, 
both of Toronto. 


Board Reports Received* 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Lodge 764, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L.G., Aug., p. 498). 

2. Canadian Lake Carriers’ Negotiating 
Committee (26 companies) and Seafarers’ — 
International Union of Canada (L.G., 
Aug., p. 498). 

3. Cargill Grain Company Limited, 
Baie Comeau, Que., and National Syn- 
dicate of Employees of Cargill Grain 
Company Limited (CNTU) (L.G., Aug., 
pe 308): 

4. Canadian National Railways (Bor- 
den Cape Tormentine Ferry Service) and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (L.G., 
July, p. 417). 

5. National Harbours Board, and Na- 
tional Syndicate of Employees of the Port 
of Montreal (CNTU) (L.G., May, p. 310). 


Settlement After Board Procedure 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Pinawa, Man., and Lodge 608, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers (L.G., Aug., p. 498). 


Settlement During Board Procedure 


National Harbours Board, and National 
Syndicate of Employees of the Port of 
Montreal (CNTU) (see above). 


*The texts of reports of Conciliation 
Boards are published in a LABOUR GAZETTE 
supplement. i 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal has confirmed the jurisdiction of 
the Court to review the award of a non-statutory arbitration board 
under a collective agreement by originating a motion under the 


Queen's Bench Act. 


The Ontario Court of Appeal has ruled that the arbitration board 
had jurisdiction to substitute suspension for dismissal of workers for 
a breach of the collective agreement. 


On March 22, 1967 the Manitoba Court 
of Appeal confirmed that, when the rela- 
tions between the employer and the union 
are governed by the federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
and the award of an arbitration board 
under the collective agreement cannot be 
challenged in certiorari proceedings, such 
an award is subject to review by the 
court by originating a motion under the 
Queen’s Bench Act and Q.B.R. 537. The 
Court, however, by a majority decision 
allowed the appeal from the decision of 
Mr. Justice Dickson (L.G., July 1967, p. 
418) and quashed the arbitration award 
on the ground that the arbitration board, 
by preventing the integration of the com- 
pany’s retirement pension plan with the 
Canada Pension Plan, amended, in fact, 
the terms of the collective agreement and 
thus exceeded its jurisdiction. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


Mr. Justice Guy, rendering the majority 
decision, reviewed the circumstances of 
the dispute. Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co. Ltd. had a collective agree- 
ment with Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 172 (and other unions) 
which also dealt with welfare plans. The 
company decided to integrate its retire- 
ment pension plan with the Canada 
Pension Plan. The union thought that, 
under the terms of the collective agree- 
ment, the two plans should be stacked. 


Provisions of the Collective Agreement 


The source of controversy between the 
parties was the interpretation of Article 
XIV of the collective agreement, which 
reads as follows: 

Article XIV. Welfare Plans. The Com- 

pany agrees to continue, in accordance 

with the terms of the present agree- 
ments, its support of the welfare plans 
now available to the employees, namely: 
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Legislation Branch 


Apprentice Plan, Vacations-with-Pay 

Plan, Group Life Insurance, Retirement 

Pension Plan, Non-occupational Ac- 

cident and Sickness Benefit Plan, 

Hudson Bay Mining Employees’ Health 

Association, Hudson Bay Mining Em- 

ployees’ Death Benefit Plan. 

The unions argued that the words ‘“‘to 
continue...its support of the welfare 
plans” meant “to continue without 
change.”’ The company, however, drew 
attention to the welfare plans as outlined 
in a booklet and, in particular, referred to 
the section dealing with the retirement 
pension plan, which reads as follows: 

(a) The company shall administer the 
Plan and have the power to decide all 
matters with respect thereto, insofar as 
there is no conflict with the rules, 
regulations and practices of the Cana- 
dian Government Annuities Branch and 
the North American Life Assurance 
Company. 

(b) The company reserves the right to 
change or discontinue the Plan at any 
time if, in the sole opinion of the 
Company, conditions require. In the 
event of it being necessary to discon- 
tinue the Plan, contributions deposited 
up to such time by both employee and 
Company shall vest solely with the 
employees. 

The company maintained that the 
‘“‘present agreements,’ mentioned above, 
have not been violated by the proposal to 
integrate the company plan with the 
Canada Pension Plan. 


Arbitration Award 


In due course, the dispute was submitted 
to an arbitration board, pursuant to Art. 
XXIII of the collective bargaining agree- 
ments, and the majority of that board 
decided that by proposing to integrate 
the pension schemes rather than stack 


them, the company was not abiding by 
the terms of the collective agreement. 

Sec. 3 of Art. XXIII of the collective 
agreement that was relevant to the dispute 
at bar, reads: 

The decision of a majority of the 
arbitration board shall be in writing 
and delivered to the parties hereto. It 
shall be final and binding upon the 
parties hereto, subject to the condition 
that the decision shall not, without the 
consent and approval of the parties 
hereto, rescind or amend any of the 
terms or conditions of this collective 
bargaining agreement, but shall be in 
general accord with the scope and 
terms thereof. 

The company challenged the award on 
the ground that the majority of the 
arbitration board disregarded the words 
of Sec. 3—namely, ‘“‘subject to the 
condition that the decision shall not, 
without the consent and approval of the 
parties hereto, rescind or amend any of 
the terms or conditions of this collective 
bargaining agreement, but shall be in 
general accord with the scope and terms 
thereof.’’ In the view of the company, 
these words have to be constructed 
strictly, and the arbitrators should not, 
in their decision, make a new agreement 
between the parties by amending or re- 
scinding the original agreement. The com- 
pany contended further that the effect 
of the majority decision was to make a 
new agreement between the parties, and 
this exceeded the jurisdiction given to the 
arbitrators. 


Court Action 


The alleged excess of jurisdiction was 
the basis of the company’s application 
before Mr. Justice Dickson (L.G., July- 
p. 418) who rejected the company’s argu, 
ments and upheld the arbitration award 
on the ground that the task of the arbitra- 
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tors was to interpret Art. XIV of the 
collective agreement, and said that, in his 
view, the interpretation given by the board 
was one that the language of Art. XIV 
might reasonably bear. The decision of 
Mr. Justice Dickson was appealed by the 
company. 


Excess of Jurisdiction 

In the Court of Appeal, the issue to be 
decided was whether the majority of the 
arbitration board exceeded its jurisdiction 
by, in fact, amending the contract between 
the parties. Mr. Justice Guy (with whom 
Mr. Justice Monnin concurred) held that 
the board of arbitration did in fact amend 
the contract between the parties, and in 
doing so, exceeded its jurisdiction. He 
stated that, when the collective bargaining 
agreement and the booklet outlining the 
welfare plans are read together (as they 
must be to determine the real consensus 
ad idem between the parties), it is abun- 
dantly clear that the signatories to the 
collective agreement were fully aware of 
the fact that the welfare plans would have 
to be adjusted from time to time as 
conditions demanded. Then, Mr. Justice 
Guy added: 

Viewed in this light, it is apparent to 
me that when the new agreement be- 
came effective in 1965, the words above, 
‘The Company agrees to continue in 
accordance with the terms of the present 
agreements, its support of the welfare 
plans now available to the employees’, 
did not in any way limit that support to 
the exact formulae which had been 
previously followed, but simply pro- 
vided that the support of any particular 
welfare plan would not be withdrawn. 
As I have indicated, the proposed 
integration of the pension welfare plan 
with the new Canada Pension Plan is 
certainly contemplated by the parties 
to the dispute. 

Mr. Justice Guy agreed with the trial 
judge that the award of a nonstatutory 
arbitration board could be brought for 
judicial review on notice of motion under 
the Manitoba Queen’s Bench Act and 
Q.B.R. 537. 


Appeal Allowed 


The Court, by a majority decision (Mr. 
Justice Freedman dissenting), allowed the 
appeal, and quashed the award of the 
majority of the board of arbitration on 
the ground of excess of jurisdiction. 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
Limited y. Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ 
Federation Union 172 et al (1967) 59 
WWR, Part 8, p. 472; (1967) 61 D.L.R. 
(2nd). “Patt <5; \p. 4293» 67) CLLC para. 
14,027. 


ONTARIO COURT OF APPEAL 


On March 13, 1967 the Ontario Court 
of Appeal, by a majority decision in allow- 
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ing an appeal from a decision that quashed 
an artibration award on certiorari, stressed 
that the common law rights of employers 
to hire and discharge at will were replaced 
under the collective bargaining system by 
the employment security provisions of a 
collective agreement, and that the em- 
ployer’s freedom to discipline or discharge 
an employee was limited to “proper 
cause.” A dissatisfied employee had a re- 
course to grievance procedure culminating 
in arbitration. The court held that it was 
for the arbitration board to decide whether 
the discharge was for a ‘“‘proper cause,” 
and that it was within the board’s juris- 
diction to substitute suspension for dis- 
charge as a proper punishment for breach 
of a collective agreement. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company 
discharged three employees on the ground 
that they had absented themselves from 
their work for the company in order to 
take employment with another employer. 
Two of the employees falsely used sick- 
ness as an excuse and worked for three 
successive night shifts for other firms 
before returning to their jobs as welders 
with the company. The third employee 
took a week off without pay and spent the 
five working days in the employ of another 
firm. Art. 11.03 of the collective agreement 
expressly states that “leave of absence 
shall not be granted to any employee for 
the purpose of engaging in employment 
elsewhere or to engage in his own busi- 
Ness. 

All of the employees involved were 
aware that they had been absent in breach 
of the collective agreement. Two of the 
employees concerned had 15 years, and 
the third one 24 years seniority with the 
company. The company discharged all 
three of them, relying on article 3.01 of 
the collective agreement, which recognized 
its authority to “demote, suspend and 
discharge for proper cause any employee.” 
The discharge of employees was submitted 
through grievance procedure to an arbitra- 
tion board. The decision of the board, 
substituting suspension for dismissal of 
the employees concerned, was quashed on 
certiorari by Mr. Justice Brooke, whose 
ruling was appealed by the union. 


Management Rights, Grievance Procedure 


In the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
Laskin referred to the provisions of the 
collective agreement regarding the rights 
of management, grievance procedure and 
arbitration. The relevant clauses read: 

The Union recognizes the Manage- 
ment’s authority to manage the affairs 
of the Company, to direct its working 
forces, including the right to hire, 


transfer, promote, demote, suspend and 
discharge for proper cause any Em- 
ployee, and to increase, or decrease the 
working force of the Company, provid- 
ed that the Company shall not exercise 
these rights in a manner inconsistent 
with the terms of this Agreement. 

An employee affected by the exer- 
cising of this authority, who feels that 
he has cause for dissatisfaction, may 
have the complaint dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the “Grievance Pro- 
cedure.” 

The Board of Arbitration shall hear 
and determine the grievance and then 
shall issue a decision, and the decision 
shall be final and binding upon the 
parties and upon any person affected 
by it. The decision of the majority shall 
be the decision of the Board of Arbitra- 
tion, but if there is no majority, the 
decision of the Chairman shall govern. 

The Board of Arbitration shall not 
alter, modify, amend or make any 
decision inconsistent with the terms of 
this agreement. 


Mr. Justice Laskin held that, under the 
provisions quoted above, the company 
does not have complete freedom to dis- 
cipline or discharge; it is limited to 
‘proper cause”; and a dissatisfied em- 
ployee whom the company has discharged 
for what it deems to be proper cause is 
entitled to challenge the company’s 
judgment through grievance machinery 
culmating in final and binding arbitration. 


Scope of Arbitration 


Mr. Justice Laskin stated that the key 
question in the case at bar concerned the 
scope of the arbitration board’s powers in 
dealing with the union’s contention that 
the company’s action did not constitute 
discharge for proper cause. According to 
Mr. Justice Laskin, the arbitration board 
had first to decide whether the facts on 
which the discharges were founded were 
true; and second, whether those facts 
constituted proper cause for discharge. 
Further, Mr. Justice Laskin rejected the 
contention that the company’s judgment 
that the neglect of duty in breach of 
collective agreement by the employees 
concerned merited discharge was beyond 
review of the arbitration board. Such as- 
sertion would, in his view, empty an 
arbitration board’s function in discharge 
cases of any substance once misconduct 
was proved. He added that the collective 
agreement clearly made “proper cause” 
an arbitrable issue. 

The arbitration board reviewed the 
circumstances surrounding the unauthor- 
ized absences of the three employees to go 
to work for other employers, and their 
employment record with the company, 
and reached the conclusion that proper 
cause for discharge was not made out. The 
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Board ordered reinstatement of the em- 
ployees, and substituted temporary sus- 
pension for dismissal as a proper punish- 
ment for breach of the collective agree- 
ment. 


Certiorari to Quash the Award 


The arbitration award was challenged 
on certiorari and quashed by Mr. Justice 
Brooke on three grounds. First, he found 
an error in law in the use by the arbitra- 
tion board of the words ‘‘just cause’? when 
the collective agreement used the expres- 
sion “‘proper cause”’; this, in his view was 
contrary to the provision of the collective 
agreement against making any decision 
inconsistent with the terms of the col- 
lective agreement. Second, Mr. Justice 
Brooke found that the arbitration board 
was wrong in law in assessing proper cause 
by reference to ‘equitable considera- 
tions.”” This argument was developed 
before the Court of Appeal through as- 
sertions that the strict common law 
positions of dismissal for cause as between 
master and servant must be taken, and 
that factors such as an employee’s pre- 
vious good record and length of service 
were irrelevant. Third, the trial judge 
found an excess of jurisdiction in the 
substitution by the arbitration board of 
suspension for discharge. 


No Error in Law 


Mr. Justice Laskin disagreed with the 
statement made by the trial judge that ‘‘at 
no place in the award has [the arbitration 
board] addressed itself to the words of the 
collective agreement and any distinction 
which they might have in their meaning 
from those which the board has applied.” 
Mr. Justice Laskin noted that, in its 
reasons, the arbitration board concluded 
in respect of two employees that ‘“‘we find 
that these two employees were not 
discharged for proper cause.’”’ The same 
finding was implicit in the award with 
respect to the third employee. 

Mr. Justice Laskin admitted that the 
arbitrators (including the one who dis- 
sented) convassed the matter before it in 
terms of “just”? cause. But, in his view, 
they were acting within their jurisdiction 
in treating the words “‘just”’ and “‘proper”’ 
as equivalents and as interchangeable, 
and, in viewing these terms as entitling 
them to examine all the circumstances, 
including the seniority and previous 
record of the employees for good conduct, 
and in coming to a conclusion whether 
the discharges were for proper cause. 

The trial judge was of the opinion that 
the words “proper” and “just” had 
different meanings and, according to Mr. 
Justice Laskin, he failed to show this ex- 
cept by an abstract and selective asser- 
tion. Mr. Justice Laskin stated that ad- 
jectives such as “‘proper” or “just”? must 
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take their meaning from the context in 
which they are used and in the circum- 
stances of each case, and that it is unreal 
to consider them as detached abstrac- 
tions. 

He noted that the Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary (3rd ed. revised 1959) gives 
among the meanings of ‘‘just’’ the follow- 
ing: “right,” “‘proper,’’ “‘correct,”’ ‘“‘merit- 
ed”; and “‘proper” is defined, inter alia, as 
meaning ‘‘appropriate to the circum- 
stances.”’ Finally, he held that in common 
sense, all three members of the arbitration 
board took a reasonable and workable 
view of the word ‘‘proper,” and he stated 
that he found no error in law in their 
approach. 
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Limits on Employer’s Rights to Punish 


Next Mr. Justice Laskin considered 
whether the company, having ‘‘cause”’ 
to punish the three employees for mis- 
conduct, had an unreviewable discretion 
to decide that only discharge would meet 
the situation. The board of arbitration 
viewed “‘cause”’ as involving a breach of 
duty to the employer, but felt that it had 
to decide whether there was a breach of 
duty for which it was “proper” to dis- 
charge the three employees. This issue 
led to the consideration of the relevance 
of the common law of master and servant 
to the principles underlying collective 
bargaining. 


Common Law Principles not Applicable 


Mr. Justice Laskin held that, at com- 
mon law, an employee had no security of 
employment even in the face of a firm 
contract for a term; the employer, if he 
could show no breach of contract or 
serious breach of the duty of loyalty to 
justify peremptory discharge, could rid 
himself of an employee by paying dam- 
ages for wrongful dismissal. Collective 
bargaining, as projected in many col- 
lective agreements, has changed this 
situation drastically. Matters familiar in 
a master and servant context have taken 
on different dimensions under collective 
agreements. Collective bargaining and the 
collective agreement have given the in- 
dividual worker security of continuing 
employment, depending on his seniority 
in relation to the employer’s production 
needs and on his good behaviour which 
avoids giving just or proper grounds for 
discharge. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Laskin, 
the seniority and discharge clauses in a 
collective agreement represent the em- 
ployees’ charter of employment; this is 
reinforced by removing from the em- 
ployer not his initiative in acting against 
an employee, but his previously unreview- 
able right to rid himself of an employee, 
even if it cost money damages to do so. 


In the case at bar, the company and the 
union, although admitting that there had 
been a breach of duty or misconduct by 
employees, agreed that the company’s 
action in treating the misconduct as 
meriting discharge could be arbitrated by 
a board that might take a different view of 
the situation and annul the discharge. The 
arbitration board, in the case at bar, had 
held that the cause, as established, did 
not merit discharge, but a lesser form of 
discipline. Mr. Justice Laskin could not 
see in this determination any ground for 
judicial interference on certiorari, and he 
stated that he would take the same attitude 
if the arbitration board had sustained the 
company’s action and the union had 
brought certiorari. 

Mr. Justice Laskin added further that 
the collective agreement leaves the extent 
of disciplinary action at large under the 
formula of “proper cause.” It was for the 
arbitration board, as the special agency 
established by the parties to adjudicate 
on disputes respecting the administration, 
application, interpretation or alleged 
violation of the collective agreement, to 
take into consideration the employee’s 
length of service and any other factors 
respecting his employment record with 
the company when deciding whether to 
sustain or interfere with the company’s 
action. In doing so, the board was carry- 
ing out the very function assigned to it by 
the parties. 


Substitution of Suspension for Discharge 


The third ground given by Mr. Justice 
Brooke for quashing the arbitration award 
was that the board erred in law in subtitu- 
ting suspension for discharge when it 
concluded that proper cause for discharge 
was not established. This apparently 
meant that the arbitration board should 
have directed unqualified reinstatement 
with pay for time lost. An appeal counsel 
for the company did not argue against an 
exercise of a remedial power of substitu- 
tion, but preferred to rest its case on the 
existence of fatal error in law in respect of 
the arbitration board construction and 
application of the standard of “proper 
cause.”’ In these circumstances, Mr. 
Justice Laskin did not regard the third 
ground taken by Mr. Justice Brooke as 
preventing the setting aside of his order 
to quash. 


Appeal Allowed 


The Court of Appeal, by a majority 
decision (Mr. Justice Schroeder dissent- 
ing), allowed the appeal from the decision 
of Mr. Justice Brooke and upheld the 
validity of the arbitration award. Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Company y. Arthurs 
et al, 67 CLLC, para. 14,024; (1967) 62 
DLR. Cad) Partss,, p. 342. 
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Recent Regulations 


Under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates were raised in three provinces. Alberta raised 
the general minimum to $1.25 an hour by two stages. New Bruns- 
wick provided for a general minimum of $1 an hour on January 1, 
1968. In Quebec, higher rates were set for employees in forest 
and sawmill operations and in the shoe industry. In Newfoundland, 
workmen's compensation benefits extended to offshore fishermen. 


Amendments to the general minimum 
wage order of Alberta, and to the three 
special orders governing the ambulance, 
taxicab industries and work camps issued 
by the Board of Industrial Relations on 
June 30, increased the minimum wage 
from $1 to $1.25 an hour by two stages, 
and also raised the minimum wage of 
commercial travellers, and female tele- 
phone operators in small exchanges. A 
new order governing call-in pay of part- 
time employees in municipal recreation 
and athletic programs was gazetted the 
same day. 

The general minimum wage was raised 
from $1 to $1.15 an hour, effective 
August 1, 1967. It is to increase to $1.25 
an hour on January 1, 1968. The same 
rates are set for employees in the am- 
bulance and taxicab industries and in 
work camps, the only difference being that 
these employees are again permitted to 
work longer hours at straight-time rates. 


The amendment to the order covering 
commercial travellers and various kinds 
of salesmen (Alta. Reg. 221/67) raised 
the minimum from $40 to $46 a week, 
effective August 1, 1967, with provision 
for an increase to $50 a week on January 
1, 1968. 

Under the amended order for female 
telephone operators in exchanges serving 
less than 100 lines (Alta. Reg. 223/67), 
the minimum was raised by 15 cents to 
$1.05 an hour on August 1, 1967, with 
provision for a further increase to $1.15 
an hour on January 1, 1968. 

The new order governing part-time em- 
ployees in recreation and athletic pro- 
grams (Alta. Reg. 225/67) applies to part- 
time employees employed in a municipally 
operated recreation or athletic program 
or by a non-profit community service 
organization. 

The new order exempts these employees 
from Sec. 4 of the general minimum wage 
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order, which requires the payment of at 
least four hours’ pay at the applicable 
minimum rate for any period of less than 
four consecutive hours, or if an employer’s 
establishment is open for business less 
than four in any day. Instead, it provides 
that this category of part-time employees 
must receive at least two hours’ pay at 
the applicable minimum rate for any 
period of employment of less than two 
hours. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Minimum Wage Act 


In New Brunswick, a new general order 
providing for a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour will go into force on January 1, 1968, 
replacing three orders originally issued in 
1965 for the wholesale and retail trades, 
the manufacturing and food processing 
industries and the service industries 

Amendments to the order for employees 
in construction, mining and primary 
transportation, and to the order governing 
workers in logging, forest and sawmill 
operations, increased the minimum wage 
by 20 cents to $1.25 an hour, effective 
January 1, 1968. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


New Workmen’s Compensation regula- 
tions (Nfld. Reg. 29/67 gazetted June 20, 
1967) extended workmen’s compensation 
benefits to offshore fishermen and made 
some other changes in the classification of 
industries under Part I of the Act. 
First-aid requirements were also amended. 


QUEBEC 
Minimum Wage Act 


New minimum wage orders issued by 
the Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
on July 15 increased rates for employees 
in forest operations, sawmills and related 


enterprises, and in the shoe industry. A 
revised vacation order published the 
same day provided for extended coverage, 
effective from July 1. 


Forest Operations 


The new order for forest operations 
(No. 9, 1967), which went into force on 
July 1, set the following minimum rates: 

(1) piecework wood cutters — an 
average rate of $14 a working day 
established for each calendar 
month; 

(2) other employees hired by contract 
(cooks, kitchen helpers and fire 
rangers) — $12.50 a day; 

(3) camp watchmen, stablemen, dam 
watchmen and _= gatekeepers — 
$11.25 a day; 

(4) all other employees — $1.25 an 
hour. 


Sawmills and Related Enterprises 


The order for sawmills and related 
enterprises (No. 10, 1967), which went 
into force on July 15, again set rates ona 
zone basis. 

In sawmills, the general minimum is 
$1.25 an hour in Zone I and $1.15 an hour 
in Zone Il. In small sawmills with five 
employees or less, or in sawmills where 
75 per cent of the work done is for farm- 
ers, the minimum is $1.15 an hour in 
Zone I and $1.05 an hour in Zone II. 
Skilled employees such as_ sawfilers, 
stationary enginemen and machinists must 
be paid at least $1.40 an hour in Zone I 
and $1.30 in Zone Il. The minimum for 
employees under 19 years is 90 cents an 
hour in Zone I and 85 cents in Zone II. 

The minimum for employees in wrought 
wood shops are 5 cents more than those 
for employees in sawmills. 


Shoe Industry 


In the order for the shoe industry (No. 
7, 1967), which went into force on July 15, 
rates are again set for three zones. Most 
of these rates are established on a piece- 
work basis. 


Vacation Order 


The revised vacation order (No. 3, 1967) 
made no change in benefits, but extended 
coverage, effective from July 1, 1967. 

Newly covered workers include: em- 
ployees of municipal and school corpora- 
tions (except teachers and _ secretaries 
whose hours cannot be verified); apart- 
ment house janitors; caretakers provided 
with free lodgings; and home workers. 

As before, all workers covered by the 
order must be given a week’s vacation 
with pay after a year’s service. A worker 
who has not completed a year’s service on 
April 30 (the end of the ‘‘reference year” 
is entitled to one half day of vacation for 
each month of service. 
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Claimants in May 


211,200 Fewer Than in April 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on May 31 totalled 281,100, which 
was 54 per cent fewer than the total of 
492,300 on April 28, and 29 per cent more 
than the total of 217,600 on May 31, 
1966. 

The number of male claimants increased 
32 per cent from May 31, 1966 and the 
number of female claimants 25 per cent. 
The seasonal benefit period terminated on 
May 20. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

A total of 116,900 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during May, which was 
21 per cent fewer than the total of 148,200 
filed during April, and 28 per cent more 


_ than the total of 91,000 filed during May 


1966. 

The decrease of initial and renewal 
claims from April can be attributed partly 
to the termination of seasonal benefit 
payments on May 20. Although initial 
claims made up 75 per cent of the total 
number of claims in both April and May, 
they accounted for 80 per cent of the 
month-to-month decrease of the number 
of claims filed. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during May was estimated to be 


— 294,200, compared with 460,500 in April, 


and 278,200 a year ago. Benefit payments 
during May totalled $37.2 million, com- 
pared with $47.2 million in April, and 
$30 million in May 1966. The average 
weekly payment was $25.28 during May, 
$25.63 during April, and $23.93 during 
May 1966. 


Provincial Data 


The total number of regular benefit 
claimants at the end of May showed an 
increase in all provinces from the total at 


the end of May 1966, except in Manitoba, 


where a slight decrease occurred. 
The total number of initial and renewal 
claims at the end of May showed an 


A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
“Claimants” should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries’ or “‘total 
job applicants.” 
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increase in all provinces from the total at 
the end of May 1966, except in Manitoba, 
where a 2 per cent decrease occurred. The 
number of initial claims increased in all 
provinces. In the number of renewal 
claims, however, a 15 per cent decrease 
occurred in Manitoba, and a 3 per cent 
decrease occurred in Nova Scotia. 


Seasonal Benefit 1966—1967 


Claims considered under the seasonal 
benefit provisions accounted for more 
than 35 per cent of initial claims processed 
during the 1966-67 seasonal benefit period 
and 40 per cent of the total of one year 
ago. The heaviest volume of claims 
considered under these provisions oc- 
curred in December. This is associated 
with the slow-down in employment due to 
climatic conditions and the opening of the 
seasonal benefit period on November 27, 
1966. 

Initial claims established under the 
seasonal benefit provisions totalled 242,- 
000, which was 3 per cent fewer than 
the total of 250,000 during the 1965-66 


period. In about 10 per cent of the cases, 
eligibility was achieved from contri- 
butions in fishing. For this group, the 
number was only slightly lower than that 
of one year ago, and the decrease occurred 
mainly among persons eligible for non- 
fishing seasonal benefit. 

More than 24 per cent of a total number 
of 242,400 benefit claims were established 
in December. The January total was 
somewhat less, but some of these would 
have been filed in December. The sharp 
dip in the May total was due mainly to the 
termination of the seasonal benefit period 
on May 20. 

The number of claimants reporting to 
the local offices on the last working day 
of each month was greatest on March 31 
with a total of 136,500. At the end of 
April, the total number of claimants 
decreased from the total at the end of 
March. Although the number of fisher- 
men claiming seasonal benefits decreased, 
the number of non-fishermen claimants 
increased. The decrease was due to the 
exhaustion of benefit, as well as the re- 
sumption of fishing. 

For the fishing sector, 90 per cent of the 
claims were recorded during December 
and January. In the non-fishing sector, 
only 45 per cent of the claims were 
recorded during these two months. Of the 
25,000 fishermen establishing benefit, 
approximately 20,000, or 80 per cent, 
were in the Atlantic provinces. New- 
foundland accounted for almost 10,000, 
Nova Scotia accounted for 5,000, and 
British Columbia recorded 4,000. 

During the 1966-67 period almost $70 
million was paid under these provisions, 
compared with $61 million for the same 
period last year. 





Wage Schedules Prepared In June 


During June, the Department of Labour 
prepared 342 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in 
various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or de- 
molition, and other services. 

In the same period, 275 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 321 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, 
and the Departments of Defence Produc- 
tion, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available, on request, to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 


Contracts awarded in June for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 


Department No. of Aggregate 
Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 141 $823,870.00 
Post Office 3 34,330.72 
Transport 1 17,492.00 


During June, the sum of $15,411.14 was 
collected from 17 contractors for wage 
arrears Owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 244 
workers concerned. 
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Cases Nos. 71 to 73 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Three Disputes 


Three separate disputes, which were 
submitted for arbitration before the 
Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration, 
were given a hearing in Montreal on July 
17. The arbitrator was J. A. Hanrahan. 

The first dispute, case No. 71, dealt 
with the claim of an unassigned yard- 
master for premium pay for work per- 
formed in addition to his regular assign- 
ment. The second dispute, No. 72, con- 
cerned the claims of five trainmen for 
general holiday pay for Victoria Day. The 
third dispute, No. 73, concerned a claim 
for a runaround of 50 miles for a con- 
ductor and unassigned freight crew who 
were not given the opportunity to man a 
passenger extra that departed from their 
home terminal. 

The arbitrator denied all three cases. 
Summaries of the arbitrator’s awards 
appear below. 


CASE NO. 71 


Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways (Great Lakes Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claims of an unassigned 
yardmaster for time and one half rate 
of pay for five separate days. 


An unassigned yardmaster was called 
and used to fill a position as yardmaster in 
accordance with the provision of the yard- 
masters’ collective agreement. The em- 
ployee submitted a time return claiming 
eight hours at one and one half times the 
straight-time rate of pay for the service 
performed. The company allowed pay- 
ment at the straight-time rate of pay. 

The employee subsequently submitted a 
claim for four hours at the yardmaster’s 
straight-time rate of pay, which was the 
difference between the amount originally 
claimed and the pay allowed. The com- 
pany denied payment of this claim. 

The brotherhood claimed that, in re- 
fusing payment, the company violated the 
provisions of an article in the yardmasters’ 
agreement. 

Similar claims were submitted by the 
unassigned yardmaster for time he worked 
on four additional occasions. The com- 
pany suggested that, because these addi- 
tional claims of the employee were similar 
to the initial claim, they could be consider- 
ed on the same basis. 
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The facts established that, on the day 
previous to the employee’s assignment as 
yardmaster, he had worked his fifth 
straight-time shift as a yard foreman under 
the yardmen’s agreement. The brother- 
hood stated that service under two agree- 
ments was not the issue, however; the 
employee had completed his work week 
under one agreement and was taking his 
rest days. Therefore he was not subject to 
duty, nor was he required in any capacity 
until the starting time of his next regular 
assignment, unless he made _ himself 
available. 

According to the yard collective agree- 
ment, such work would not interfere with 
his regular assignment. The yardmasters’ 
agreement states that service under two 
agreements will be restricted to five days 
in a work week when qualified relief men 
who have not worked five days in a work 
week are available at pro rata rates. The 
brotherhood argued that, in a combina- 
tion of the two agreements, work was 
restricted to five days in a work week, such 
combination being used to make up the 
weekly guarantee. 

The overtime provisions in each of the 
two agreements states that employees 
working more than five straight-time, 
eight-hour shifts in yard service shall be 
paid one and one half times the basic 
straight-time rate, and that a regular 
assigned yardmaster, working on his days 
off, shall be paid one and one half times 
the basic straight-time rate. 


The company explained that an unas- 
signed yardmaster usually performs serv- 
ice under two separate collective agree- 
ments. When working as a yardman, the 
agreement applicable to yardmen governs 
his service; when working as a yardmaster 
or assistant yardmaster, the yardmasters’ 
agreement governs his service. In order 
for the claim to succeed, the company 
argued, service under two different col- 
lective agreements would have to be 
combined. But this combination was 
specifically prohibited by an article in the 
yardmasters’ agreement that said: “... 
nor shall service under two agreements be 
combined in any manner in the applica- 
tion of the five-day work week...” 


The company suggested that only tours 
of duty as a yardmaster may be used in 


the application of the five-day work week. 
Because the days off for an unassigned 
yardmaster need not be consecutive, only 
the day previous to the employee’s as- 
signment as yardmaster, which was a 
Monday, could be counted towards this 
claimant’s work week. 

The company further pointed out that 
the employee had not worked as an 
unassigned yardmaster for more than five 
days in a work week and, therefore, was 
not entitled to one and one half the basic 
rate of pay for such work. For his day of 
work as yardmaster, the employee was 
bound by the provision for rates of pay 
in accordance with the hours of service 
and the overtime rules contained in the 
yardmasters’ agreement. 

The arbitrator found that the claimant 
was properly paid for his work as yard- 
master on the dates mentioned. The claim 
was therefore denied. 


CASE NO. 72 


Dispute between Canadian National 
Railways (Great Lakes Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claims of five trainmen 
for general holiday pay on Victoria Day, 
May 23, 1966. 


Five trainmen, regularly assigned as 
brakemen, were each called in turn to 
work as an assistant conductor on a train 
scheduled on Victoria Day. The trains to 
which they were regularly assigned had 
been cancelled on the holiday. Each of 
these employees failed to respond to the 
call for service as conductor and, con- 
sequently, was not used in any capacity 
until the trainman used in his place 
returned from the tour of duty. 

Each of the claimants submitted a time 
return claiming general holiday pay for 
the day. The company denied payment of 
the claims on the ground that the em- 
ployees failed to qualify in accordance 
with the collective agreement. The 
brotherhood argued that the employees 
did qualify. 

Victoria Day is one of the holidays 
mentioned in the agreement, which was 
negotiated following the passing of the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code (L. G. 
1965, p. 697). The Code provides for 
certain general holidays for employees in 
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industries under the jurisdiction of federal 
legislative authority. It was agreed that 
the claimants qualified for the receiving 
of the benefits of general holidays. But 
the parties disagreed as to the justification 
for this claim. 

The brotherhood maintained that the 
article of the collective agreement re- 
ferring to duty on holidays had applica- 
tion to the cancellation of the claimant’s 
regular assignments for Victoria Day. The 
company argued that it referred to the 
employee, not to his regular assignment, 
and that the employee had failed to meet 
the requirement that he be available for 
work on the holiday as required. 

An article of the agreement states: 

Except as otherwise provided... 

trainmen assigned to regular runs will 
not be considered absent from duty 
after being relieved on arrival at final 
terminal at end of day’s run until again 
required for their regular assignment. 
If their services are required in the 
interval, they will be notified, and if so 
notified and not used, will be paid a 
minimum day, unless cancelled prior 
to the starting time of their regular 
assignment if it were being worked on 
that day, in which event they will be 
allowed half a day. 

The brotherhood submitted that this 
paragraph essentially relieves regularly 
assigned trainmen from the need to be 
available for work other than _ their 
assignments. The company, however, 
suggested that limiting provisions contain- 
ed in another article required trainmen 
who are qualified conductors not working 
as such to hold themselves available 
between trips on their regular assign- 
ments. If they do not remain available, 
they are considered absent. A qualified 
conductor not working as such can be 
required to fill temporary conductor 
vacancies between runs on his regular 
assignment, the company argued. In 
addition, the agreement provides for 
crews to be worked in service other than 
their regular assignments, where this 
arrangement will not interfere with their 
regular assignments, in order to complete 
guarantees. 

Finally, the company submitted that 
the general holidays article does not re- 
present an entity that can function 
independently of the rest of the collective 
agreement. 

In his award, the arbitrator said it is a 
basic rule of interpretation that a general 
provision is superseded by a special 
provision. In this case, the general 
provision concerning cancellation cannot 
be considered apart from the two special 
exceptions concerning the requirements 
for a trainman to make himself available 
for duty between trips on his regular 
assignment. 

The arbitrator suggested that the time 
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to reduce the effect of the two special 
exceptions to the general provision was 
during negotiation, and not during ar- 
bitration. 

For these reasons, the claims were 
denied. 


CASE NO. 73 


Dispute between Algoma Central Rail- 
way and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen concerning the claim of a 
conductor and crew for a runaround 
when an assigned passenger crew was 
used to man a passenger extra. 


A passenger train, en route to a ter- 
minal, was held at a junction because of a 
washout of the track that occurred 
between the junction and the terminal. 
On the following day, the assigned pas- 
senger crew on the train was called, and 
they handled a passenger extra between 
the junction and the terminal of origin. 
A conductor and an unassigned freight 
crew, one of three crews who handle all 
trains on the subdivision, claimed a 
runaround of 50 miles under the train- 
men’s schedule. The company refused to 
pay the claim. 

The brotherhood argued that the agree- 
ment specifically provides that passenger 
trainmen are not required to perform extra 
service when unassigned crews are avail- 
able. 

The company based its argument on 
an article of the collective agreement that 
reads: 

When through unavoidable cause, 
such regularly assigned trainmen lose 
their trip or run, they will be used to 
run the first unassigned train which 
will enable them to catch their assigned 
train or run at the other terminal; this 
not to constitute a runaround under 
[another article of the agreement]. 
Provided, further, that regularly as- 
signed passenger trainmen will be so 
moved only in passenger service or 
deadhead. 

The company interpreted this provision 
to mean that crews should get back on 
their regular assignment as quickly as 
possible following disruption of assign- 
ments due to unavoidable cause — such 
as, in this instance, impassable track due 
to washouts. Because the assigned pas- 
senger crew was unable to complete its 
scheduled run, it was used to run the first 
unassigned passenger train to leave the 
junction. 

The arbitrator decided that the delay of 
the train was due to an “unavoidable 
cause” and that the passenger crew was 
assigned to ‘‘the first unassigned train.” 
Consequently he ruled that there had been 
no violation of the existing provisions of 
the collective agreement. The claim was 
therefore denied. 


Employment Security 


Continued from page 631 


worker needs to move to employment, and 
even more cases when he can get a job 
locally, but only if he first acquires new 
skills through training.” 

The Department’s new program of 
occupational training for adults would 
enable it to provide suitable training when 
needed. Although the actual work of 
training was the business of the provinces 
and of industry itself, the Department 
would “‘buy”’ the training when there was 
clear evidence that it would improve the 
worker’s productivity in an occupation 
that was in demand. Training would in- 
clude allowances to provide income while 
people were being trained. 

Training was not always the best way 
to make a man more productive, however. 
Sometimes he had qualifications that were 
in demand, but not in his own neighbour- 
hood. In such cases, the Department was 
ready to give the person financial help in 
making a move. There were also a number 
of government programs designed to 
bring jobs to workers. 

Regarding immigration, the speaker 
said, ‘We are now in the process of devel- 
oping new selection criteria and procedures 
which, we hope, will succeed in relating 
immigration to our national manpower 
needs both more efficiently and more hu- 
manely than has been achieved before.” 
The country’s need was not for numbers 
of immigrants but for the right type of 
immigrants. ““Today our affluent society 
offers few opportunities for the unskil- 
led.’ At the same time, this did not mean 
that ‘“‘our immigrants can or should con- 
sist only of highly qualified people. Family 
and humanitarian considerations have to 
be taken into account, along with the 
varying needs of our diverse industries.” 

The task that his department had set 
for itself required ‘“‘of our staff great un- 
derstanding, great devotion, much knowl- 
edge, much patience, great skill.”” To this 
end, Mr. Kent said, extensive training 
programs were being provided; and the 
response had been remarkable. 

The correspondence courses that are 
now offered to members of IAPES in all 
parts of the world were available last year 
only within a limited territory. The first 
four courses now offered are: Introductory 
Economics, Social Psychology, Labour 
Economics, and Human Relations. 

Anyone working in employment se- 
curity, regardless of educational attain- 
ments, is eligible for the courses; but it 
was stated that ‘because the work is at 
college level, high school graduation or 
the equivalent is desirable.’”’ Each course 
costs $50. Anyone who fails or drops out 
may take the course again next year with- 
out further charge. 
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Publications Received in Department of Labour Library 


List No. 223 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publication desired and month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Accidents 


1. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Report of 
Work Injuries to Minors under 18 years of Age; A Study of 18 
Months’ Experience Reported By 28 States, 1964-65. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1966. Pp. 25. 


2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. Safety and 
Health Regulations for Longshoring. June 1966. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp.40. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. McPHERSON, WILLIAM HESTON. The French Labor 
Courts: Judgment by Peers |by| William H. McPherson [and] 
Frederic Meyers. Urbana, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. University of Illinois, 1966. Pp.104. 

Contents: Introduction. Historical background. Structure, 
jurisdiction, and procedure. The Paris Court in operation. 
Structural and operational problems. Evaluation of achieve- 
ments. Major conclusions, 


4. STONE, MORRIS. Labor Grievances and Decisions. 
Introd. by Joseph S. Murphy. New York, Harper & Row, 
1965. Pp.xxvi, 198. 

The author is Vice-President and Editorial Director of the 
American Arbritration Association. There are sixty cases 
presented in this volume and classified under ten general 
headings. Each case study gives an account of the case, the 
arbitrator’s award, and questions for discussion. The ten 
topics are: Seniority: how it is measured and how it terminates; 
Seniority: how it is used for job security; Job Bidding: sen- 
iority vs. ability; Discipline: holidays and holiday pay; over- 
time; work schedules; work loads and work assignments; 
Individual Rates: guarantees of work and wages; the union, 
its officers, and its stewards. 


Collective Agreements 


5. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Collective 
Agreement Survey in Nova Scotia Hospitals. Halifax, 1966. 
Pp.30. 


“This survey covers approximately 2,698 unionized em- 
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ployees from 22 hospitals in Nova Scotia.’ Some topics 
covered are union security, seniority, grievance procedure, 
days and hours of work, overtime rates, paid holidays, pay 
rates for holidays worked, paid vacations, fringe benefits, and 
salary ranges. 


6. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Major 
Collective Bargaining Agreements; Arbitration Procedures, 
Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp.167. 

Analyzes collective agreement provisions establishing three 
types of voluntary arbitration of labour-management disputes: 
grievance disputes, disputes over new contract terms, and 
jurisdictional disputes. 


Collective Bargaining 


7. AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. Challenges to Collective 
Bargaining. Edited by Lloyd Ulman. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1967. Pp.180. 

“The papers... were prepared... for the Thirtieth Ameri- 
can Assembly which met in October, 1966.” 

Contents: Stability and change in the structure of collective 
bargaining by Arnold R. Weber. Pensions, health and welfare 
plans, by Robert Tilove. Collective bargaining in the public 
sector, by Jack Stieber. The employment and training of 
minorities, by Ray Marshall. Labor relations law, by Benjamin 
Aaron. Wage-price policy and alternatives, by Melvin Roth- 
baum. Collective bargaining and the public interest, by A. H. 
Raskin. The social utility of collective bargaining, by John T. 
Dunlop. 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONOM- 
ICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Determination of the 
Appropriate Bargaining Unit by Labour Relations Boards in 
Canada {by] Edward E. Herman. [Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1966, i.e. 1967] Pp.227. 

Based on the author’s Ph.D.Thesis, The Problem of De- 
termination of the Appropriate Bargaining Units by Labor 
Relations Boards in Canada, submitted to the Department of 
Economics and Political Science, McGill University, March 
1965. 

“The object of this study is to investigate the certification 
practices of Canadian Labour Relations Boards, and to ex- 
amine the problems encountered by them in the course of 
their duties.” 


9. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION. Collective Bargaining in the Public Service; Proceedings 
of the 1966 Annual Spring Meeting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
May 6-7 1966. Edited by Gerald G. Somers. Madison, Wisc., 
1966. Pp.140. 

The conference dealt with collective bargaining by civil 
servants in Canada and the U.S., and by teachers and muni- 
cipal employees in the U.S. 
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Economic Conditions 


10. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
DEVELOPMENT. OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ECONOMIST. 
Niagara 1966. Presented to the ‘‘State of the Region’? Meeting 
of the Niagara Regional Development Council, November 8th, 
1966. [Toronto, 1966] 1 volume (various pagings). 


11. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. WORKING PARTY NO. 2 
ON POLICIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. Economic Growth, 1960-1970; a Mid-Decade 
Review of Prospects. Paris, OECD [1966] Pp.113. 

A report “on the prospects of achieving the target, adopted 
by the OECD Member countries, of 50 per cent growth in 
their combined national products between 1960 and 1970.” 


Education 


12. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECO- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Studies in the 
Economics of Education, by Bruce W. Wilkinson. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp.148. 

“This paper is based on work carried out [by Mr. Wilkinson] 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and is published 
here with the permission of the Institute’s Department of 
Economics and Social Science.” 

The author is with the Department of Economics and 
Political Science at the University of Saskatchewan. This study 
concerns the relationship of education to economic growth. 


13. ONTARIO ECONOMIC COUNCIL. Assessing Educa- 
tional Requirements for Skillpower; A Look at How Five 
Manufacturers and Three Service Businesses in Ontario View 
the Educational Requirements of the 28,500 Employees Between 
1965 and 1970; A Report. Toronto, 1966. Pp.24. 


14. PATON, JAMES MCNIDDAR. The Role of Teachers’ 
Organizations in Canadian Education. Toronto, Gage, 1962. 
PD.89. 

The author, General Secretary of the Provincial Association 
of Protestant Teachers of Quebec, delivered these two Quance 
lectures at the University of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon on 
July 9th and 10th, 1962. 


Employment Forecasting 


15. MEHMET, OZAY. Methods of Forecasting Manpower 
Requirements, With Special Reference to the Province of 
Ontario. [Toronto, Centre for Industrial Relations, University 
of Toronto] 1965 [i.e. 1966] Pp.57, xvi. 

This report describes techniques available for estimating 
manpower requirements. Seven methods are studied: “‘(1) the 
econometric method, (2) the productivity method, (3) the trend 
projection method, (4) the employers’ survey method, (5) the 
method of forecasting specialized manpower requirements, 
(6) the inter-area comparisons method, and (7) the elasticity of 
factor substitution method.’ The author includes a list of 
studies and statistics available for Canada and Ontario relating 
to different forecasting techniques. 


16. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Chart Analysis 
of Manpower Training Requirements for Nova Scotia 1970 
and 1975, Halifax, 1966. Pp.50. 

“These charts are based on the information collected by 
Dr. Stanislaw Judek for his study, Manpower Training Require- 
ments for Nova Scotia, 1970 and 1975, prepared for the Eco- 
nomics and Research Division of the Nova Scotia Department 
of Labour.” 
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Employment Management 


17. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Job 
Analysis and Job Description Writing. Ottawa, 1964. Pp.72. 


18. U.S. FEDERAL COUNCIL FOR SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. STANDING COMMITTEE. Management 
and the Marginal Employee; An Analysis of Personnel Practices 
to Prevent and Treat the Problem. Washington, 1966. Pp.15. 

The term “marginal employee” can be applied to persons 
who lack the competence and ability to do their work properly, 
the employees lacking interest or motivation in their work, or 
to employees with physical or mental ailments which affect the 
amount of work they can do. This paper discusses how to 
deal with the problem of the marginal employee. 


Income 


19. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RE- 
SEARCH IN INCOME AND WEALTH. Income Redistribu- 
tion and the Statistical Foundations of Economic Policy, edited 
by Colin Clark and Geer Stuvel. New Haven Conn., 1964. 
Pa sitesos: 

‘Authors’ Index to Income and Wealth, Series I-X”’: 
p.348-351 


20. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RE- 
SEARCH IN INCOME AND WEALTH. The Measurement 
of National Wealth. Papers by T. Barna [and others]. With a 
statistical introduction by the editors and Th. van Der Weide. 
Edited by Raymond Goldsmith and Christopher Saunders. 
Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1959. Pp.xiv, 389. 


21. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RE- 
SEARCH IN INCOME AND WEALTH. Studies in Social 
and Financial Accounting. Papers by R. C. Geary [and others] 
Edited by Phyllis Deane. Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1961. 
Pp.xiv, 254. 


Industrial Disputes 


22. FRIEDHEIM, ROBERT L. The Seattle General Strike. 
Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1964. Pp.224. 

An account of the Seattle General Strike of 1919 and an 
analysis of the events that led up to the strike. 


23. MEHLING, JEAN. Analyse socio-économique d’une 
gréve. Montreal, Presse de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commer- 
ciales, Librairie Beauchemin, c1963. Pp.218. 

The author, a professor at L’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
merciales in Montreal, has made a study of a strike in Noranda, 
Quebec which lasted six months from 1953 to 1954, involving 
Noranda Mines, Limited, and the United Steelworkers of 
America. 


Industrial Relations 


24. ADAMS, GRAHAM. Age of Industrial Violence, 
1910-15; The Activities and Findings of the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1966. Pp.316. 

This book examines the origins, operations, and findings of 
the U.S. Commission on Industrial Relations between 1910 
and 1915, describes some of the industrial disputes investigated 
by the Commission, and analyzes the impact of the Com- 
mission’s work on American history. 


25. JOINT LABOUR-MANAGEMENT STUDY CON- 
FERENCE, DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX. 4th, 
1965. The Fourth Nova Scotia Labour-Management Study Con- 
ference, Summary of Proceedings and Addresses, November 18 
& 19, 1965. Halifax, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University, 1966. Pp.78. 
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The participants at this conference discussed amendments in 
1964 and 1965 to the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, a review 
of Judge McKinnon’s report on labour legislation, the Tri- 
partite Construction Committee, automation and technological 
change as it affects the worker, etc. 


26. RESEARCH CONFERENCE ON LABOR RELA- 
TIONS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES. 
8th, 1965. .. .Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Research Con- 
ference, held at... Los Angeles, March 11-12, 1965, presented 
by Institute of Industrial Relations [and] University Extension, 
University of California, Los Angeles. Los Angeles, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, 1966. Pp.50. 

Contents: The impact of the federal civil rights law on labor 
relations [by] Benjamin Aaron. Problems of unrest in labor 
unions [by] Paul Sultan. The wage-price guideposts and eco- 
nomic policy [by] Joseph W. Garbarino. Business and govern- 
ment co-operation in the use of manpower [by] John C. 
Donovan. 


27. STAGNER, ROSS. Psychology of Union-Management 
Relations [by] Ross Stagner and Hjalmar Rosen. Belmont, 
Calif., Wadsworth Pub. Co., 1965. Pp.147. 

“An examination of ways in which the psychology of 
individuals illuminates the field of union-management rela- 
tions.” In particular, the authors study the human factors 
involved in union-management disputes. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


28. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. The Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments of 1966; 
Explanation of Changes; Text of Act as Amended. (Washington, 
1966 ?] Pp.64. 


29. KEYSERLING, LEON HIRSCH. How Well Is the 
Employment Act of 1946 Achieving Its Goal? Washington, 
Dept. of Labor, Manpower Administration, 1966. Pp.50. 

‘“*Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., November 18, 1965.” 


30. QUEBEC (CITY). UNIVERSITE LAVAL. DEPAR- 
TEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. Le Code du 
travail du Québec (1965) [par] Gérard Hébert [et al.] Quebec, 
Les Presses de l Université Laval, 1965. Pp.271. 

Report of the 20th Congrés des relations industrielles de 
l’ Université Laval held in Quebec City, April 26 and 27, 1965. 

Text of the Code du travail: p.227-253. 

The Papers presented at this Conference dealt with the 
new Labour Code which was adopted in 1964 by the Quebec 
Legislature. Such topics were discussed as the right of associa- 
tion, the Quebec Labour Relations Board, the Labour Code 
and collective agreements, collective bargaining and recourse 
to strikes and lockouts, the new role of the Minister of Labour 
under the Code, etc. The text of the Labour Code is included. 


Labour Organization 


31. COOK, ALICE HANSON. An Introduction to Japanese 
Trade Unionism. Ithaca, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1966. Pp.ix, 216. 

The author spent the year of 1962-1963 as a Fulbright 
Visiting Lecturer in labour relations at Keio University in 
Tokyo, Japan. She writes about the structure and functioning 
of Japanese trade unions. 


32. DAVIES, IOAN. African Trade Unions. Harmonds- 
worth, Eng., Penguin, 1966. Pp.256. 

This is the only book in English which deals with African 
trade unions on the whole continent. 
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33. JENKINS, CLIVE. British Trade Unions Today, by 
Clive Jenkins and J. E. Mortimer. [lst ed.] Oxford, New York, 
Pergamon Press, 1965. Pp.125. 

The authors are both full-time trade union officials. This 
book covers the origin, growth, development, achievements and 
aims of British trade unions. 


34. PEPIN, MARCEL. A Society for Man; Moral Report of 
the National President of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions. Quebec, 1966. Pp.70. 


Labour Supply 


35. GINZBERG, ELI. Expanding Employment in a Pluralis- 
tic Economy. Washington, Dept. of Labor, Manpower Ad- 
ministration, 1966. Pp.36. 

*“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
DG Octobers.. 1965.7 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Manpower 
Planning and Employment Policy in Economic Development. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1966. Pp.211. 

At head of title: Report 2. Eighth Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labour Organization. 
Ottawa, September 1966. 

This report tries (1) to identify the main problems that the 
countries on the American continent face in the field of em- 
ployment policy and manpower planning, (2) to define measures 
and policies to solve these problems, and (3) to evaluate I.L.O. 
operational activities regarding manpower planning. 


37. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Projections 
1970, Interindustry Relationships, Potential Demand, Employ- 
ment. Washington, GPO., 1966. Pp.155. 

“This bulletin provides projections to 1970 of potential 
demand, interindustry relationships, and employment under 
alternative assumptions regarding rates and patterns of growth. 
It represents a report on a major phase of the work of the 
Inter-agency Growth Study Project.” 


Labouring Classes 


38. BAERWALD, FRIEDRICH. Economic Progress and 
Problems of Labor. Scranton, Penn., International Textbook 
Company, 1967. Pp.353. 

A textbook on labour economics. 


39. CONFEDERATION DES SYNDICATS NATIO- 
NAUX. Main-d oeuvre, 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969 [et] 1970. 
[Quebec ?] 1966. Pp.64. 

Présenté au 42e Congrés général de la Confédération des 
syndicats nationaux, Montreal, October 1966. 


40. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 
7th, Port Elgin, Ont., 1966. [The Changing World of Agricul- 
ture]; Report of the Seventh Conference, UAW Education 
Centre, Port Elgin, June 18-19, 1966. Toronto, 1966. Pp.43. 

Conference sponsored jointly by Canadian Labour Congress 
and Ontario Federation of Labour. 


41. HABER, WILLIAM, Ed. Labor in a Changing America. 
New York, Basic Books, 1966. Pp.341. 

The contributors whose essays appear in this book are 
students of the American labour scene. They discuss the history, 
problems and prospects of American labour unions, unemploy- 
ment, income distribution, industrial unionism, work and 
leisure, union wage policies, government regulation of union 
activities, etc. 


42. MANGUM, GARTH LEROY. Wage Incentive Systems. 
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Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, 1964. Pp.83. 

Explains existing wage incentive practices and considers the 
attitudes of employees, unions, and employers toward incen- 
tives, the impact of automation on incentives, and the problems 
in administering an incentive system. 


Plumbing 


43. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. dn Analy- 
sis of the Plumbing Trade. Rev. ed. Prepared by a national 
committee appointed by the Department of Labour. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp.233. 


Statistics 


44. CONFERENCE ON STATISTICS. 5th, PRINCE OF 
WALES COLLEGE, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I., 1964. 
Papers on Regional Statistical Studies, edited by Sylvia Ostry 
and T. K. Rymes. Toronto, Published for the Canadian 
Political Science Association by University of Toronto Press, 
1966. Pp.ix, 258. 

Conference held June 13 and 14, 1964, sponsored by the 
Canadian Political Science Association. 

Partial contents: Regional statistics and their uses: a 
geographical viewpoint, by R. S. Thoman and G. McGrath. 


~ Developing regional statistics for policy purposes: the predic- 
tion of trade centre viability in Saskatchewan, by Gerald 


Hodge. Problems on regional industrial, and occupational 


mobility in relation to disarmament, by G. Rosenbluth. 


Interindustry study of the economy of the Atlantic Provinces, 
by Kari Levitt. 


Unemployment 


45. CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY. 3rd., NEW YORK, 1965. Pros- 
perity and Unemployment, edited by Robert Aaron Gordon 
and Margaret S. Gordon. New York, Wiley, 1966. Pp.ix, 353. 

“One of a series of books from the Research program on 
unemployment, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley.” 

Topics discussed at this conference included current business 
expansion in the U.S., patterns of employment and unemploy- 
ment, wages, and economic expansion and persisting unem- 
ployment. 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Weathering 
Layoff in a Small Community; Case Studies of Displaced 
Pottery and Carpet-Mill Workers. Washington, GPO, 1966. 
Pp.83. 

Contents: The post-layoff experience of displaced carpet-mill 
workers, by N. Arnold Tolles. Displaced pottery workers’ 
adjustment to layoff, by David Levinson. 


Women 


47. MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGIONAL PILOT CON- 
FERENCE, PHILADELPHIA, 1965. Counselling Girls toward 
New Perspectives; a Report of the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Pilot Conference held in Philadelphia, Pa., December 2-4, 1965. 
Co-sponsored by Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 
[and] Office of Education, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1966. Pp.88. 


48. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. College Women Seven 
Years after Graduation; Pre-survey of Women Graduates — 
Class of 1957. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp.54. 

The U.S. Women’s Bureau sent a questionnaire in 1964 to 
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women college graduates of the Class of 1957 asking them 
about their employment, recent work history, and future plans. 
This study is based on replies from almost 5,000 respondents. 


Miscellaneous 


49. CANADA DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVE- 
NUE. TAXATION DIVISION. Twenty-one Million Dollars 
A Day; the Average Gross Collections per Working Day. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp.63. 


50. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND 
TECHNOLOGY. A General Incentive Programme to Encourage 
Research and Development in Canadian Industry; Report to the 
Economic Council of Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. 
Pp: 


51. INVITATIONAL CONFERENCE ON GOVERN- 
MENT-UNIVERSITY RELATIONS IN THE PROFES- 
SIONAL PREPARATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
COUNSELORS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1965. Counselor 
Development in American Society; Conference Recommenda- 
tions. [Edited by John F. McGowan. Washington ? Distributed 
by the U.S. Dept. of Labor] 1965. Pp.306. 

Sponsored by the Panel on Counselling and Selection of the 
National Manpower Advisory Committee. 

*‘Administered by the University of Missouri under contract 
with the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training (U.S. 
Department of Labor) and U.S. Office of Education (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare).”’ 


52. McGILL, RALPH EMERSON. The South and the 
Southerner. Washington, Dept. of Labor, Manpower Ad- 
ministration, 1966. Pp.33. 

‘*‘Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., September 16, 1965.” 


53. MEAD, MARGARET. The Changing Cultural Patterns 
of Work and Leisure. Washington, Dept. of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, 1966. Pp.38. 

**Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., February 16, 1966.” 


54. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD. 
Organization for New-Product Development: a Symposium. 
New York, 1966. Pp.83. 

In this report, eleven senior marketing executives discussed 
various ways companies develop new products using new- 
product committees, product managers for new products, 
new-product departments, or project teams or task forces. 


55. OKUN, ARTHUR M. Challenges in Sustaining Pros- 
perity. Washington, Dept. of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, 1966. Pp.33. 

*“Condensed transcript of the seminar held in Washington, 
D.C., January 27, 1966.” 


56. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Work or Support; An Eco- 
nomic and Social Analysis of Substitute Permanent Employment 
[by] Bent Andersen. Paris, 1966. Pp.122. 

Concerns the employment problems of persons handicapped 
by health or education or some other reason. 


57. PEALE, NORMAN VINCENT. The Amazing Results 
of Positive Thinking. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
1959. Pp.280. 


58. SINGLETON, W. T. Current Trends Towards Systems 
Design. London, Ministry of Technology, 1966. Pp.20. 
Ergonomics for industry [series] No. 12. 
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Diagnosing Industrial Unrest 


Continued from page 625 


situation, they say, union officials would often like to see 
management stand firm. Where rank-and-file members defied 
their leaders, and management capitulated in the face of 
pressure, the union and its leadership might be so undermined 
that the labour-management relationship could be completely 
upset. And management behaviour of that kind clearly invited 
a repetition of membership defiance in the future. 


The authors ask the question: ‘“‘Why is it that union militancy 
has not been expressed through lawful processes that are 
available to employees to redress their grievances and to 
advance or protect their economic position ?”’ 

They quote J. C. McRuer, a distinguished jurist, and 
formerly Chief Justice of the High Court of Ontario, who had 
challenged the premise that the ordinary man on the street has 
less respect for justice today than he had 50 years ago. Mr. 
McRuer took the view that it was a passion for justice that often 
led to disrespect for laws. 

The new respectability of lawlessness, the authors claim, is 
premised upon a belief that the legal order is not a just order. 
“Whether this is a simplistic view of Canadian labour relations 
law is a matter for debate. But the real facts of the matter are 
less relevant in terms of explaining labour lawlessness than the 
widespread conviction of unionists that they have little to gain 
and much to lose if they comply with the law.’ The authors 
contend that genuine grievances must be recognized if labour 
is to be persuaded to change its view. 

To unionists, the statistical fact that the great majority of 
injunctions sought are actually granted, raises a presumption of 
unfairness. To other critics of the labour injunction, procedural 
abuses at least seem to call for substantial reforms. The ap- 
pearance of fairness is dissipated by the extremely short notice 
required to be given prior to the hearing, the practical impos- 
sibility of making full answer and defence, the peremptory 
nature of the hearings, the virtual unavailability of appeal, the 
easy manipulation of jurisprudential concepts, and the disre- 
gard of traditional strictures on the use of the court’s injunctive 
power. 


Legal doctrines developed and administered by courts are 
often rigid and unresponsive to the needs and problems of 
collective bargaining. For example, the ability of an employer, 
under present Canadian law, to undermine the structure of 
collective bargaining agreements by the institution of technol- 
ogical change, or by relocation of the plant, has shaken the 
confidence of the unions in the law’s impartiality. 
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Although the employer was permitted to disregard the 
collective agreement in these circumstances, the law nonetheless 
forbade the worker to retaliate during the lifetime of the 
agreement by disregarding the compulsory no-strike clause. 
Distinctions between the two situations, however valid on 
purely legal grounds, seem spurious indeed to the unionist. 
Similarly, even when the substance of the law clearly favoured 
the position of the union, as for example in imposing a duty 
of good-faith bargaining upon the employer, “practical dif- 
ficulties of enforcement sometimes seem to render the law a 
hollow mockery.” 

Crispo and Arthurs also demonstrate that, in the present 
state of law, it is difficult for an employer to secure monetary 
compensation through the regular courts for wrongs done by 
the union; although arbitration boards have, on a number of 
occasions, awarded employers damages because of union 
liability for unlawful strikes. The criminal process was slow, 
proof was difficult, and policy and prosecuting authorities were 
reluctant to intervene on behalf of either party to a labour 
dispute. Consequently, since he could neither* prosecute nor 
sue for damages, the employer was driven to use the injunction 
as the primary technique of protecting his legal position. 


Until recently, the authors say, the mere issuance of the 
injunction was sufficient to secure an end to picketing, presum- 
ably because unionists were no more prepared to abandon 
respect for the law than most citizens. As this respect waned, 
however, and confidence in the basic fairness of the courts 
decreased, deliberate disobedience of the injunction became 
more prevalent. Although those who disobey an injunction 
are liable to fine and imprisonment for contempt of court, it 
seemed unlikely that such sanctions could be completely 
effective. 

First, there was the practical problem of enforcement. Large 
numbers of contemnors had to be identified and brought to 
court, specific allegations had to be made and proved against 
each one, and either jails had to be found to accommodate 
those found guilty, or extended proceedings has to be taken to 
recover unpaid fines. 

The second problem was even greater: for a unionist who 
deliberately courts martyrdom, fines and jail are not forms of 
punishment but the very things he seeks. Government is faced 
with a dilemma from which it can only escape by reform of the 
law, according to Crispo and Arthurs. Vigorous enforcement of 
injunctions might produce a backlash at the polls; non- 
enforcement might undermine the credibility of the whole 
judicial process. Conclude the two authors: “‘To escape from 
this dilemma, the Government of Ontario has appointed a 
Royal Commission Inquiry into Labour Disputes. Whether its 
report will ultimately stimulate effective reform of the law 
remains to be seen.” 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 





Percentage Change From 





Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 





(in thousands) 
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LOUIE WCC Mere ee ee sae eo ene, w osae outs diay aevconunieeeets het oaataerts July 22 106 + 2.9 +20.5 
| DEST EV SEES oo osonisk 5 este ese nT July 22 93 — 8.8 +20.8 
PRATT C Meee ee ee en cs seed eco estes cu ask osuaseavcndonieetereooath wns July 22 23 + 9,5 + 4,5 
ERAVSHT NYC oo oa rah ls no July 22 33 — 8.3 +17.9 
VEO Ue Oh Kaall (uSCe Kall Ou Oli Kama seneterer aes nacccresesceeeedsarerecsetesvscnesee July 22 262 — 6.1 +15.9 
| ONEteMpOrahval ay Olu pi Oes ONdAVSanescsasssrssssressesseotstsesttesesereeeteees July 22 22 +69.2 +22.2 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT GUS GU 1.00) ere eercses sees ee eon April 11922 + 0.5 + 2.1 
Manuhactinine em plovimentty Gi Gl —-100)\erssesscsssssceessessereassesseoesenecsess April iNew) — 0.3 + 0.6 
HEV UGIY ORGS RGA OC) N ewresterece ee irr weer crete ES s cuss ze cols tascansisocouveaesabonseices vase ist. 6 mos, 108,958 _ +26.7 
Destine cstOntMen ab OUTOLCc meme enters ceteris crscesstesreeteteteceece sas 1st. 6 mos, 60,078 — +34.3 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
| SHIRES eavyal Navel SONG od esd nad onto sec ico DU LOS EOHU CEP EROS EE HE TEE Ro nace July 104 + 2.0 =! 35i/ 
INO MOM WOLKELSuliay, OlVie Cimmerr ete meni, est creed tes sass svsucts snuecto ioe stsncars July 35,489 — 34,3 — 57.4 
ND) TeV ORME TAIN Te CLAY Geren eeen nee San ctce ess cumscne Me tecs casnasss concmoreereesusises 2eeee July 310,430 — 56.5 — 61.8 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.).............ccccceeeeeeteeee April $102.21 + 1.2 + 6.6 
Berea Se MOUG ye ea MMS: (ON Pa) fa ctecsess.ccscpcterssovoswssvonooo-onaeshvsnckscesuesnence April $2.39 a 0:8 752 
NEVA Ze MOULS AWOL Kedapelvecks (Ills) mesmere-scesecereessetrestecrreececeesssteee= April 40.4 + 0.7 — 1.5 
ARENAS ARSE Ay AWENEES, (GME) cone coco aquenanadoaerneaeaced duos tucbuedsacuea ceeaqceocese April $96.47 + 1.5 + 5.2 
SMESESLINMER PRICe IMUSX. (6949 we 1 ())) a oon. bu snes tees sacch aSonseencuslathecentessn ass July 150.2 + 0.9 + 4.1 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 =100)............ April 113.0 + 1.3 + 1.8 
SiG) Dalle AD OUIGRIING OI Cer eeemeer teers ote ree eevee er eccenectess ccereres seseteees 000,000 April $2,584 + 1.5 + 9.9 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
OLA (Ver Age MIO oil) ())\ ree etre ences seen eee ceness once yas tpcucesccosreceserse May 283.4 — 0.2 + 2.4 
INMGanUiac EU iinS Seer eee eee ee ca Sane, ete e races idustivoee soutedareestvwnests May Days — 0.3 + 0.9 
PUitial by Les maemo eS Sa cic, cscs seer tab essicesan vec caassesenaetessseacaseees May 262.0 — 0.5 + 0.3 
INO =C Una besser eee te te eee mie ine scare ay ne niemren scart east May 243.9 — 0.2 + 1.5 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTIONt 
SATUS een ee Ue a eae ven al age ros aat's sApeia dis Sues Soe tees seatdonssausdleasiiease June 17,429 + 8.3 +66.5 
CBOMLD SCLOMS ee ee ee ease eae eee ae ec case pate cedione sesdvenvastuctusibassves June 8,017 — 30.5 — 26.7 
HET. LETACOTISUNUC I OL eee eae et Cesena ee ach tess cheer 2a seinessiaees June Hagel +14.5 — 4,1 


*Pstimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which also contains additional details of the Characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


{Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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TABLES 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 
C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended July 22, 1967 








British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

THE PABOUR:s FOR GC Beeson ee eee aeee peers 8,125 678 2,328 2,989 (355 795 
AY, Cesc Pe pe rh Sat oe eee ee Rady | ee Sear 5,661 488 1,638 2,033 948 554 
Bio) eV =) n eee peeer toa ee APPR ae tk rn eee Se alee 2,464 190 690 956 387 241 
NA E1 9 WOATS veers cerca octet ee eer rcee eta eae enna er eee 1,179 112 350 406 204 107 
D024 VOALES sccccrsccsscsste este eeeies een Pe a ee ig Sy? 111 388 376 182 95 
DSEAA VOCALS 125 ads tsts MO eee eae Oe MR ee Teese Syee7/5) 241 943 1,249 513 329 
4S5=04 VALS i. ccs. tested eresteyses cei acssseseseste emitters ta ee ceeeeree ee 2,298 196 592 871 396 243 
GS years and OVET ASN cee tecwccsseteescreiee enIRGTE oe cen ae ecstitereccncaes 221 18 55 87 40 BA 

DEVIN, 22 1 @ Dog SH DD Season ate a PA I ee Ser rot enroeAcco ecco barcrncece ss 7,841 649 2222 2,896 1 Si? 762 
BA) sn ee er ate SP JOBE ee Reema OE Se Cer cope ne: 5,449 464 1,556 1,965 933 531 
WO TUNG Teese see sec sacs eae aE ee TE 2,392 185 666 931 379 231 
PNOTICUILUT OS -Jccdecoeccaceet eee eet neshe eek nae ee eT 682 34 151 181 283 33 
IN@NEAGTICUIEUTC a2c eee tevcceetns coer reese eee ee 7,159 615 2,071 Da TMS) 1,029 729 
PAI Gi WOLK CLS ogres t ee eee eet os Se ers 6,668 561 1,908 2,550 973 676 
1 C1 Re ORE RRP ERE Poy are Sere TCOe 4,510 394 iL 2ls! 1,693 644 466 
WV OMG Ihre cc 3 ob oo cu coc a ae ea ce ee ee ES 2,158 167 595 857 329 210 

WINEIM PIE OYE Dit aivcsiiccres ene eee ee 284 29 106 93 23 33 
bY (ein ee de eave ae rere AGREE Se OB Se 8 oe Ceertercoronrs 212 24 82 68 15 23 
VV. IONE eet te Sica a coe ek eee eee eee 72 * 24 DS as 10 

PERSONS NODAIN LABOURS FORCES oe 5,774 633 1,682 1,946 938 STS 
IN) (ee ee ct at aoc sone ae rece er area Pere Aha REE Ear RRDCEO 1,228 161 340 401 200 126 
Ao y nV <y 0 Retin os ane Ne Napetereaitn Fe vhs te eb Dt betes ied Fs one 4,546 472 1,342 1,545 738 449 





*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended July 22, 1967 


Fee 








20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Oyer 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 


eee 


(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 


JUS UL DLECQ NYA EH RUS Sn an a a ie Dene 13,899 2,302 3,971 1,061 4,066 1,025 1,474 
IL ANIBTONBIES TEX ORE Cl Shee a ea eae ee 8,125 1,179 3,831 954 1) tal 729 221 
IB MplOvc deme eerece eres cee ak 7,841 1,076 3,743 905 1,192 Filo 213 
Winemiployeden weer ences eters ee 284 103 88 49 19 17 ata 
INO MING PA BODIRG BOR GR fitccccecoscectesets tees 5,774 1,123 140 107 2,855 296 1,253 
PARTICIPATION RATE} 
9.67 Fy 0 oe ose eee iestessacdhcbetabiccss 58.5 51.2 96.5 89.9 29.8 ibe 15.0 
UMC lige een ee ey tee 50:7, 38.5 96.7 89.0 30.5 72.6 14.9 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE? 
CYST Po oe va re ee eae 325 8.7 23 ail 1.6 Aes) +% 
AAI 6 VS) Bawden tar A ec AD Bai) 12.6 DOD, 5.4 127 22. he 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended July 22, 1967 


July June July 
1967 1967 1966 


(in thousands) 


TROVE NT UBM SEIN 1123 LX O57 22 Bo ore ORC ERE 5 en or ef pe 284 292 244 
Onion OLcnyalay Oma PRU Os On Ay Snes ecerereteesee, caveesnes -ceeseertes-sees 25 scnacvasmescvness=socccuncsnrteteres 22 13 18 
WAT OUR W OL ker See kim & WOE K seen eceststesscatheccosecsuasesoeae-peastececs saac semen weavontsncctscesseecdeuenlsses 262 279 226 
Seeking: 

TES CULLE tA TEN raw OL Kees eee cic ose co RS RR cco sec Sec RNa seco cca cce os Ane esti tcucs ey Sa cea ees Sou avd avec Sasa oeass 239 256 205 
Pitta iin) avy O tke eee cee. saecny carts caascasm eons Scaesacueca tos oecesesaecae apne saes ce creas ae pctee ten laySs eseea hans 23 23 Pal 
FLscET Ch Toa ea. © TV teers ene ne eens ae oe eee is eect ne ny dae Sur, Seep eera nese cewre sso seas 94 131 94 
fle R ITT OTL 1s Wen eee cao suena es ie rey Sh eae PANG ste cs Pe dc sb beececen Vere cetecvesecdisstseudeycortsencees 105 et 85 
AM GBITA OTUC LS See eee I GE de NO elo ete ee ik SE a nS eee een serra eines ietslas sess seedaven 30 34 19 
Ta iey oui oye Wa oi ooVe}a\ dul: hearer cos ba ie eo Dr Epes oe Ser eee Eero eee 33 37 28 





Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 








Monthly Totals 





Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
Year and Month Mining facturing cation} Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income fo 








(millions of dollars) 


1962-2 Totals a sceesreress 559 5,699 1,909 300 15357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
1963TOtal...c.scrcsccassctsscsares S72 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—Toal.............c0-s00se0 600 6,582 pale 343 1,582 421 33358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965—T tal so .cciocesessevsazeune 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
S966 MO tal ree. 2cscdeeetsen snes Fea 8,090 2,513 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
P9G6G— JUNG cr vecz-s0ke-a-saeesecesse 63.2 683.7 211.7 Bley, 220.1 41.2 346.6 770.6 100.8 2,496.3 
JULY iiss c<s-scacsztossae<se See 673.0 220.0 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 734.7 100.7 2,482.9 
AUSUSE. resco assec-cess 62.0 691.4 201.6 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 (EEA 101.2 2,514.5 
September... ica 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 235.8 41.9 350.3 789.0 102.2 oe REY: 
OCTODEN sescctesscc-sctece 62.8 703.6 eon 40.0 241.8 42.6 ERNE 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 
Novem DeQ..cicc0.0< 63.3 700.4 PPLE | 39.2 220.6 42.5 365.7 787.9 102.5 2,563.8 
December incre 63.9 681.1 2S 2 32:3 DZ 43.6 370.6 192.5 hay eee 2,496.1 
1967—January.......1.<:00000000 64.5 683.5 224.2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 791.0 108.1 2,505.4 
FeDruarycsn couse: 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 799.3 108.2 2,011.0 
March i seccceseeactes 66.4 697.0 230.4 299 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 108.8 2,546.3 
PDE se ncctee teres 64.6 700.7 226.9 28.4 198.4 44.1 366.4 828.0 109.4 2,584.0 
May ta feciettateeeease 64.6 701.1 226.0 28.0 201.2 44.2 366.9 830.7 109.4 2,589.6 
June tescse cer 66.6 708.8 PEE 32.4 210.8 44.0 372.9 853.7 110.3 2,654.1 





Seasonally Adjusted 











1962—Total.........ccceeeeeeeee 59 5,699 1,909 300 13517, 378 2,881 6,080 843 203,238 
1963—otale eee oye? 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1964—— Totals eee 600 6,582 PE MOAS, 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1965=— otal eee eee. 678 5262, 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
1966=— Total Six.cccac-ct ees T3ui 8,090 PSIG 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 297328 
9 G6 C eran ceeeeescacees 61.3 668.0 207.9 29.2 207.3 40.2 342.3 747.6 100.0 2,425.2 
Tulyaree eee eS 677.8 212.8 34.3 205.3 40.7 345.3 752.2 100.5 2,448.0 
WAU SUS tetas cosets 61.4 682.0 194.2 35.0 203.0 40.0 346.8 UT SSS 100.7 2,461.0 
Se Plemi Deters 62.6 686.5 214.9 34.4 203.4 41.1 349.2 774.1 100.8 2,489.1 
Octobere ee 62.4 693.2 22S 32.8 208.5 42.1 Sell 778.4 101.6 DIESLOED 
IN GVieln Heian: 63.3 696.6 2222 83-3 209.2 42.5 356.2 787.2 101.6 2,534.0 
IDeGcem bere 64.8 695.4 222.0 35.8 212.6 44.1 Boge 796.4 101.9 25539 
1967—Januaty .................0 64.7 696.3 225.4 38.9 224.9 44.0 361.7 803.6 109.2 2,590.8 
LCE) OY EN A oc mececcocucce 65.5 700.0 D2 38.0 21922 44.4 363.4 806.8 109.5 2,595.9 
Ian heres ese 66.1 702.1 232.6 37.6 PANN)» 45.4 368.6 821.3 109.9 2,624.0 
/aNjo) il teeereee ee Aeros 67.3 705.7 230.8 40.0 27153 45.1 370.4 825.8 110.2 2,638.1 
Nay Fe een es 5. ceoe 67.2 706.2 230.2 39.4 224.5 45.2 370.9 828.5 110.2 2,643.9 
RINT @ sierra ene cc tiees 66.6 706.7 233.8 35.8 210.3 44.4 374.1 842.1 110.2 2,644.8 
*Revised. {Preliminary. 
tIncludes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 


remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping 
Note: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS. 
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| (1961= 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
ne ee a a a a 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
SD GD ener tate eer ee anes ee oO a ee alasaaedhispdesseogtastinsasoe 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
OX hanessesitidteossceeldettc ih ta Be cic oes Se Ree 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
NYG sc ccanshctcicd aS cabo DG BE te ee 108.2 110.6 86.51 Atte 110.9 90.42 
STIS as scdk decree oe Eada nee nae ee ee 114.3 116.3 91.01 al7eZ 116.2 94.78 
[ES SONTER oor case MD, 9 CU 120.7 123A 96.30 12355 122.8 100.13 
Ne NEN eae nc coders seas cacthanwraptaatel vausecedioesenge Gey 122.6 95.90 121.0 Des: 99.90 
UNG aor A i a 120.3 1227 95.99 123.6 1223 99.70 
AICTE) Capen na ee te I as cae Rl, 124.4 1227 95.96 126.6 eee 99.22 
SUISUN pcre ockreS SSCS ORE ee ne et en 123.9 12856 96.67 124.0 ie 99.24 
JPSNCOW SUT) ph ee a eo PST) 120.8 94.52 127.3 D7) 100.05 
SC DUC Ld DC awe eee oc za, Slate UNA, Gay dcawa Sh deascaitese 124.7 NS 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
(GYRO STEE 2 m5 tn 124.2 oval 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
UNIOAY SITTER es ears ka ee 12328 126.3 98.81 125at 126.3 103.03 
TB YS G5) a1] OREV TE oor 0 es Ne ne RE eS ee 120.3 ee 95.97 1G 122 99.68 
Teese ENS ve Re ee 119.0 27ES 99.57 Deal 126.4 103.06 
ERS DYE yo rem ecece ees ca ee aaa Ak foc baisk ss Gecy Veda vceavsdsaxeobenodehe 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 PTS 103.94 
Vian cinerea ee eee ee eat 0 2s cctaseveomastnoesenenraseeees 118.5 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
AXGOTETIS occ AS Nee 2 A EN ee ee OY eee ener ee 119.2 130.6 102.21 121.7 130.0 106.00 
*Revised. TPreliminary. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
April 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural in- 
dustries reported a total employment of 3,504,911. Table C-3 
gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for 
the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of estab- 
_lishments employing 20 or more persons and from a sample 


survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. 
Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of 
work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in 
the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


eee eens nenseesoneinienenes nes entnsncioenenenes 





Industrial Compositet 


Index Numbers 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 








tIncludes: Forestry (chiefly logging); mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; transportation, storage and 
communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, 


business and recreational service). 
Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 




















Employment Index Ayerage Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Areas 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
Atlanticy RCC1O Meme cee ncreserrercetet cet teen steannerscsaesentenceetncct cers scecece 106.2 107.9 108.9 85.51 85.90 79.61 
New foun cll ariel meeeeteeee ee eetenre see eae erates tee e corset nteecscenacer= 105.2 108.8 114.2 91.72 91.03 86.21 
Prin Ce ke Wardell | an Gees eteeeececes eeearee: secs area career aeseetensere rere 105.4 101.7 111.1 TAL PAl 73.83 64.13 
TNO Vids SCOULA ae secee sect ccaes caer eee coe eee eee saat snaeteanas penece 108.6 108.3 108.1 82.93 83.57 76.05 
ING WEESLUTIS WiC see sree se reat eteneneo tacitee= pcmeae etter so ciratsceeteecene 104.1 107.4 106.3 86.09 86.48 80.93 
Oho] =o Mile ORR tes ea ore Mins hep ree Pen ennern Corer ener do one 116.5 iS 114.0 100.35 98.83 94.13 
COTTALIO eee een ra Senet eat ce eee eens tee senaeeeensvamnsetc: 123.0 122.4 120.5 105.30 103.89 98.83 
Py aire WIR G iON s ssc aie eossbconcoes tc act tear arco sobeceveusdanstten se conc cxcsyseneemrerce=es 115.4 115.4 110.9 94.92 94.83 89.00 
TN Few pU hi) of Rear enpa ei a Par eER  cacryre CrP OCCU CEPTS ies 109.9 106.8 89.79 89.27 84.10 
Sas ical ic Wear ee ere ee sees tee eee eee ees arterencctavesstcess 113.1 111.6 112.0 94.36 92.46 87.76 
PNY ots me: Reap ee oe eee ree rery nrc 120.0 121.8 113.9 99.21 100.02 93.43 
BEitis he Gol ui bya eee eee eee tee een cestoneereercnes= 126.4 12557 123.1 114.05 112.12 107.97 
oe Se See 
| 
GANS Aik eee ee ee eee ee Lee 118.6 116.7 102.21 100.98 95.90 
i 
: 
URBAN AREAS } 
ST Boel fo] ab gh Pome ae Serene wrt Si ne En ee ors yecencaren recone 1, 127.6 132.8 79.72 78.85 75.39 
bE) Wb, ape ane eer OER Se a ee ee re ern renee rere se tela 114.0 106.5 84.29 83.83 78.73 = 
SS Aah aC Ue a en ca RM Ty SVC SON ROR CCT eC rCrE 96.1 97.0 94.3 92.29 96.77 87.82 @ 
INN Reyalel Cy ols ce cre eee ee eee OR ey Pat Ra ee tn Atco aepaaee 110.6 107.6 107.8 79.45 79.47 72.99 | 
Sita el Eat cea cee eT S  Ea ew See ord estat 104.8 Ea 107.7 83.64 83.95 79.64 4 
r@lnvieleveus ant Peres, ee Ae cpr rere Re PA RCS ce RRC ECE 110.0 108.1 106.4 120.48 117.20 110.55 . 
Morir eal cas ose Ree ae oa aes cas eee tes obs se oats paeoeeeatanve stnsees 121.9 120.8 118.7 102.14 100.32 95.73 
Quebec. ec s.ticecconserteetereepumeregeeer as eetnaeasodis obs eacintenceanouastenes 113.6 113.5 IB) 86.07 85.07 82.23 
GS HAWAII ATL, Relesea Be Res cee nccc ccs oes seater cvach teva. AeA escenenntoaereee 101.5 101.7 108.2 104.72 103.05 105.19 
STEED OOK seers ee cee ss ceessd ie scsecstselons ica eee oaataceasntetes 114.8 118.7 108.0 86.60 84.28 Sone 
TP OISSRAVIGL ES: segere ee «cs coca te Sree te ase oss Ra aes «cate eens Lalas! 112.4 MSS) 93.56 92.09 89.88 
© tefiea iirc = Eta Doses nso esse cee Nemeetete cuscascur snares 120.4 118.4 ils 94.77 93.58 88.42 
Belleville eee reese re errr ere neces sure reeoeees 114.6 114.5 tevieey 88.97 88.34 84.91 
BSAA EO eco soca ve cu soeeee seer oo ecee voseus Merete nce oteconendevermmrevarsrces> 249.7 248.9 219.8 104.68 104.10 99.71 @ 
BD arta PO Ch sacceccecdee setae coon ae or ohn sa ee nena toe es 134.3 136.1 130.7 99.47 99.19 94.06 
Borta Williaa =Ort exit li ieee eeeeceenee sere ete nes cece nteeansaeas 123.5 123a1 124.1 101.98 100.49 97.42 @ 
CETTE (0) » MER na ee ree eth, Pte seer depen nt SE a ena 133.9 NB 130.7 94.31 92.89 88.21 
1 eran | ro} 0 eee eae een ae mT ee ir ee Ceca ORCC Adi lee 119.7 120.5 108.24 108.27 103.27 
1511-555 0) 1 DACRE Me rere A pA mr ory eer eee 119.6 120.2 124.4 98.92 101.19 93.41 
fT Co) gh eee ee See Se a ET a RNAS a CRC 139.8 140.0 137.8 92.26 90.27 86.76 
| IB%6 0 (6 (01 2 Re ee er Pee eR A AG REE ence eee 12S 122.6 119.8 97.40 94.91 91.38 
Niagara Palco oee cs cccscee ceo aoaeos ta. secs Be enceee agave ort ners 109.6 107.2 108.9 100.32 100.19 95.87 
Sine Rene ee ag a ne, NOE ys Meee proc EP 136.6 13723 154.8 119.23 115.20 112.46 
Peterboroug hin. .ccccsssccscesoescoatvessussvasstie wesnisesssvesesesemuteacrdeaceean 132.4 133.0 130.6 108.21 105.94 102.61 
CPT 1 £2 PN ed poe teenoce ce 135.4 131.5 120.8 137.88 132.39 124.60 
Sault: Ste: Marie cccseoccsdesecsececcooscantessensesessarncesoens possecsssaesssunens 117.9 117.6 117.6 119.47 117.44 112.16 
SU GUI Yee scscscee caves chcnvet coeeccsuccaeeecesee sree sae ceeapaess ke hen ee 107.2 107.8 103.2 119.02 122.82 103.63 
Sf. Catharines essere pre eee ecadg eae eee eee at emeteres eee asta 35-5 134.2 138.5 113.81 MOS 107.20 
SU UQMM ETAT YS ofc cae ccges'ca coves ecsaan socaeevaseeecomeae tree eee aanteseceneaseenesce=s 81.9 83.6 97.8 96.90 93.29 99.69 
TT COTO LUO ces oo oae eos cece oa See erases ance TRS ooo neees 124.4 123.6 121.6 106.32 104.70 99.47 
9555 1 Ew a Cea eee RR AE i en a oper Go 114.0 See 109.8 120.17 117.65 111.24 
WTS OD aks eae ete ne eceee cee ere cases 146.3 145.0 147.4 114.06 111.68 112.92 
WW EENIN POL ccccqcaseu suas Sactte ene esetece axa soe aa Otte Reais acapg pee ene eet are 114.9 113.8 110.3 85.56 85.01 80.14 
BRGSUNDE csscscasanatsren neh anne oie cnc nce ts eRe oe Mcrae gnees Wl8},3) 111.9 12ES 92.41 90.42 86.42 
SASK ato OM cs ose. .ccece dor sevscscootesees sae eeooe ease ee oe eee overs 131.5 130.5 121.6 87.38 83.54 80.14 
CANARY 5 coecceacacs oan cance bap etotae es ehew enna cnge nage cocoa een eee 131.6 130.7 120.4 98.21 97.00 92.05 
| EyohanVoya yi) sbi yee carer ce ee nee en On ene er aero 125.9 125.9 121.9 93.21 93.61 87.31 
WAT CO UVEL sersecetcucs be zeseme Sascha aa eRe vase ete ween bev eee 126.1 124.9 124.1 109.19 107.56 104.28 
Victorias thither De 12581 125.8 118.8 95.50 93.51 90.52 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 
$e 


Transport- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, ‘Service 
Quarries. ———______ nication Insurance (Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate —_- Sector)t Industries 








(in thousands) 








CANADA 
HA DiS D Oigl nceee eee. cc eucoseceacts 48.8 114.1 1,602.3 809.9 792.4 328.3 635.9 911.8 256.0 551.4 4,448.6 
Wate 9 Gil Src sete Bee cease voczetces 54.5 116.5 1,603.6 810.1 793.5 307.1 625.8 901.4 254.9 542.9 4,406.6 
/eXje\ey URIS tee ea eee 47.6 37 1,582.6 802.0 780.6 345.0 616.6 891.4 241.3 519.6 4,357.8 
~ NEWFOUNDLAND 
PA Dae LOO lalpreerteteetee caer sae 1.6 5.6 9.9 8.3 Uh) Ted 1373) 14.9 1.6 6.1 60.0 
ING es. TSTO Ey, Ss an ey eee 5 ee ee nee Dah EO 105 8.8 1.6 el 1353 14.5 7 6.0 61.3 
PN Dae G Omen eee screen no 1.9 Or 11.1 9.4 1.8 9.4 13.4 15.3 1.6 5.6 64.5 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
PAD meLS Gil eee coc se cece posi — 0.1 1.8 iS 0.4 iil Dah 35) 0.6 1.6 tee 
INVA atte Gide se opeeh eee ces ss sc cece ts — 0.1 Ls 1.3 0.4 1.0 25 B)55) 0.6 1a 10.9 
ASD tel 9 GG no orev oss 0.1 —_ all Woe 0.5 Le? ail 3.6 0.5 1.4 EL 
~ Nova ScoTIA 
JNGoir, IISTOW IS Rac hachccec ha ae 12 UW 31.1 16.5 14.6 IL? ARS 27.0 6.3 eM ees 
| IM alam 6 7c mereeneee te. err cece ccc c cate 1.1 whee 30.7 15.9 14.8 10.2 22.4 26.6 Or 11.6 116.0 
| AD Teel 9 OO Wee eee ee noccessstenccvoes 1.8 WES) 3255) NOES 16.0 11.0 2 1ES) 26.9 SJa7/ sah 118.0 
_ New BruUNSWICK 
JN} Re IO TOT ca i areal ee rere 2.8 2.6 24.5 1532 9.4 8.2 20.4 DDS 4.1 10.1 95.1 
IEA aL Gime er etc e ce cect 3.4 2.4 23.6 14.6 9.0 7.8 Del Del 4.1 9.3 96.4 
PRD iam lS OOM ene terre ter et costes Bal 2.4 24.6 15.8 8.7 11.0 20.2 22K0) 4.1 9.3 97.3 
~ QUEBEC 
Ege: MOA eee ee oes) 25.8 501.3 307.3 194.0 82.7 174.0 235.6 Balk 147.6 1253e7) 
| IVa Gi er mre tose. cen ees nore 14.7 PDAS) 502.2 308.1 194.1 76.8 165.2 232.4 WS 145.5 1,234.8 
/Neirs CUTS MA e a oe ee 9.4 DSS) 490.1 302.7 187.4 97.6 167.1 Da 68.9 139.3 122600 
ONTARIO 
ADE 1967 jet eee eB Dell 33.4 801.0 351.4 449.6 128.3 210.7 359.2 110.6 PAG 1,870.0 
Maral 67a ee eee k 8 AAI 33.8 803.0 B52 450.8 173 206.2 354.7 110.4 DSO 1,850.6 
ND IELD 66ers ee 9.1 33.6 794.9 347.5 447.4 IDS e7/ 202.1 349.6 104.0 206.7 IE Sea 
MANITOBA 
TASB Teral O Ol ase aren eee eats nd ene aaraes 1.0 5.6 46.7 Dale 19.6 12.6 45.1 49.9 11.9 27.0 199.7 
INIA TO G1 eater entero conse 1.1 5.6 46.5 Dif 19.4 11.9 44.2 48.9 ES 26.8 196.9 
EN Die LO OO meee een eee ee ene rect 120) Sa 44.6 26.9 fea Wiles 44.7 49.2 11.6 Deo) 193.5 
_ SASKATCHEWAN 
PAD tan 9 Oiiseereene cee trec tence see scs 0.1 Sel 14.7 9.4 52 eS Dao Soil T9 16.4 la7e2s 
INA KEW i el BOTT de ee en, 0.3 Sa” 14.6 9.3 Ds) 10.5 D3 35.4 7.8 16.1 HUES) 8) 
UND Yemen 9 GO rere et en ne tenes ceca anes 0.2 4.9 14.5 OF 5.0) 13.4 25a) 36.2 Ue 16.3 118.6 
ALBERTA 
| DNoves IT eee cece ley 17.4 ul 3) SSA SAS 29.0 47.3 72.9 Wat 45.2 280.7 
IVA re 9 Gee rere Sos css ess -aeseee 1.8 19.9 Sie) 25.8 BS) 29.3 47.8 ES 7 46.2 284.5 
PNpoti, SNS acc A aie cele ease eeEEee 1.8 16.9 46.9 25.6 21.4 28.9 47.0 elie: 13:9 41.3 267.9 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
jwiosin, GUTTA he ee ee eee ee Wee B)5' 120.1 47.8 72.4 36.3 74.0 90.4 24.3 67.2 439.1 
Nia Ope ope aac cs cae arcsacee 17.4 9.3 119.4 46.9 PD 34.9 74.1 90.3 24.2 65.9 435.6 
PANS Tee LID. © Oa ecese eee tes nts oe eos oat 18.6 9.1 1213 46.5 74.8 By) Wilsall 89.5 BES) 61.8 430.1 
*Revised. +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 
personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; 


Source Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
Ne ee ee eee 



































Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
ee Se 
Apr Mar Apr Apr Mar Apr 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 =100) $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILEING-.................-........ 105.3 107.8 104.6 127.70 127.62 116.80 
IV EN CR 8 6 lt ie eRe Raa eco oe Nnece Spenenaaecbtoncoee 102.7 103.4 104.0 128.10 127.83 116.16 
It etall fin els eee nee aan ener cence reer 101.0 102.7 99.0 131.65 129.49 122.67 
INonm=metalssexcept GUCIS scccxcevsccesscssecstese-sesen-tenaeeacter 109.9 108.9 105.2 TTS 117.98 111.07 
Quarries and Sand Pits.................sc0cecssenerssrressessosereranrs WA: TES 117.8 109.31 104.69 102.33 
Services incidental to MIMING.................:s0cccceceseeseenee 123.5 ital 114.6 EI} 139.19 122.29 
IVTAGIN VAN GoTE Tay RIN Grate se ereccevec ieee Con covertmeceearceaesencenezer Deu 122.0 121.0 106.00 104.73 99.90 
D)table COGS scape ote suan stot arteavsscucotaseer ener marae 134.1 134.7 13373 113.38 111.76 107.47 
INonedinable  SOOCS i nicnceettete scessuesceneceeccese a toeett 111.7 111.8 111.1 98.88 97.93 92.61 
HOOd andy DeVelawes ect stetes eres reese eee eeraeceseennars 102.8 101.7 LOSES Os 94.31 87.50 
1 (0 0c eS re eth PRB rn nse oe reer AEE Oho coe 101.9 100.8 103.5 92.23 91.13 84.48 
BROVEL ABE. sects. ncsecas settee ec toe nen arsenate nn teres 108.7 107.3 103.0 113.01 IDO? 106.34 
Tobacco processing and Product..............-cc--serrsseaees 103.7 116.5 90.0 106.19 100.57 102.62 
RUD DETEDROUUC(Sueeeesnccerres sere seems ene rersereeceeee tence 118.1 120.0 12257 107.20 104.23 102.67 
Weather: products: iscn sce... te tartensasacostetotecesy eaeares 98.3 99.7 104.0 68.64 67.83 65.90 
Textile predicts ..c.cssetccsecncescceeteeteaausa ns. aucce sas eee 116.6 118.0 114.2 86.93 85.95 81.36 
AR MUGEN PMNS se osccc ee eranes cxsoetre eek ene: aca tees etemecemneeerenee 111.8 109.9 117.0 66.55 65.64 62.82 
CG) el div hu\92, oe mR Ore eee) Sok arncrrne Preece enc eS 114.2 113.8 63.11 63.28 60.76 
WOO) DrOdUiCts.. < Beeerecsscecete eee nsscceetoeyinereeeee eee 106.5 107.6 110.3 94.78 93.59 87.36 
Purniture and tixtunes iss ccteet ssc coe stasteten seca sects 128.8 126.6 130.5 85.94 84.58 80.33 
Paper and/allied industries 2.s1-cte-c.:cscctsuteresereeseteres 116.4 116.4 114.6 123256 123225 117.82 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 113.1 geil 109.6 114.12 113.38 107.16 
Primiaryemmetal ands tries ceeseccscscgsecsan ene caraayeeseny erase 124.5 124.7 12371 127.42 128.80 118.32 
Metalifabricatime tmGuStrieScesccev-escncesetenceeeeecseseeseres 13359 133.6 134.3 111.83 109.41 105227 
Machinery. except elecbiicalierssn.serst tere sceerecrete crs W535 1552 146.2 120.27 119.00 114.87 
MEANS POLAT OMe CUM SM teeter senna eee seerer rate 150.8 154.1 152.9 121.41 116.70 118.13 
Blectticall prod tsi soca ace ce ccceeecterer eee: 146.2 147.3 137.4 108.15 107.15 103.79 
Non-metallic minerally products mcscrcecesseesseene--aaeer- eT 116.0 124.6 113.58 111.03 105.33 
Petroleummand Coal products ieese:.s-c.ssteceseseerss=ceer=--e= 100.7 99.3 O12 155.18 151.03 148.52 
Chemicals and chemical products... f0...0..-.--20.-.0..« 11933 118.4 ez 120.80 120.90 112.90 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... Sikes} 130.8 127.4 92.74 91.76 86.84 
GONSIER UG LO Ne es eee eee reece 118.5 112.9 121.6 132.61 125.85 118.69 
Building....ncays ce tecesat rie meses ret eee PST 120.4 123.9 129.19 1207, 114.92 
| ae-ab a loves 0 ee ee artery eee 104.4 98.3 117.0 140.66 139.21 126.34 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
COMB SHES LOA WOE Ey ar rrecrcencacco a ioanoernorcnonenvoescreconcronncs 107.6 105.7 103.6 111.09 110.63 103.78 
PRAMS P Orta those: ectese sss cceeeeecteeeetes =e seca ce cee reer 103.8 101.2 99.2 110.45 110.19 102.92 
StOKa ae ieee omer eto tae Pee eee eee ee ears 112.0 108.8 113.0 96.54 92.78 92.06 
@OMIMUINICAtIO neces: eect ee 118.3 Wey 114.3 106.38 106.06 99.88 
2-0 B ) SHRP Ry, 2 Say ee ot Ie sity Sue ee esc RPS 121.6 LES) 7) 81.01 80.24 76.56 
Wholesale tisade: = S256 ci... ccesscssececons Meee tee cae meee LES 7/59) 114.7 101.07 99.41 952i 
Retail. trade ee eee ares eee ees DS 1239 122.6 70.43 70.06 66.43 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 12357 123.4 118.6 99.16 99.17 93.04 
PIMANCIAl MIASTIPUEL OMS eeewcrsscereccaeeseem eee ere eee ee eer oaee 126.3 126.2 a) 94.78 95.50 89.96 
IMSULANCE AIMGNMeA eS Cale mutates teeta ee eeneeseemeemenres 120.1 119.6 ESS 105.37 104.38 STS 
SERVICER aUe Sit hee ee 146.1 143.7 133.6 74.26 74.20 69.54 
Recreational ServiceSn.ces. see ee eee eee eee creas 129.2 124.1 123.9 65.40 63.18 59.46 
BUSINESS SCEVICES, <tc ccsseaccte steerer eee eases nae 163.5 163.3 149.5 114.75 115.06 107.34 
Rersonaliservices 0 icaeceee oes eee renee eee 136.4 133.4 12526 54.74 54.82 S208 
IMISCeATIC OUSISELVICESH.s.sc2-<-0- cece oseere eee te eee eee ee 166.0 164.7 147.3 80.38 79.04 74.45 
Services to buildings and dwellings.....................+6- 202.7 202.3 181.8 52.70 51.61 Bai!) 
INDUSERTAT COMPOSITE ecccsctccrssesececstereeereeeees 119.2 118.6 116.7 102.21 100.98 95.90 


ge 


*Latest figues subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Industry 




















Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.9 42.1 41.6 2.80 2.80 2.56 117.30 117.98 106.52 
ING tals ee per en: Wire es ees 28 Ashe, SRR. 41.3 41.5 41.0 2.93 2.92 2.67 121.13 121.03 109.22 
INGtneralet el suet tt ?..; eee. 41.0 42.3 41.7 2.40 2.30 BOIS 98.19 97.14 93.71 
INom=mietalsmexcepi huelSn...eenessseeee eee 42.6 42.8 42.2 2.59 2.61 2.48 110.38 NAL 70. 104.53 
uarmies an disamal pits wit ie tee ccecszanne 47.9 44.9 47.3 2.24 2.24 2.06 107.28 100.42 97.30 
Services incidental to mining....................0.. 43.4 43.6 42.3 3.05 3.12 2.69 131.87 136.09 113.53 
i ee 
IMDS FUN VNC Co OTR ONS (Gj ee cee ee 40.4 40.1 41.0 2.38 XT ps} 96.42 95.02 91.72 
TU AD eRe OO CS eeteetact set eestor cee cars aces 41.1 40.6 41.6 2.56 2.54 2.41 104.98 103.10 100.39 
INOn-GutablersOOdses seetccrrt tetera eee 39.8 39.6 40.4 2.20 2.19 2.04 87.55 86.64 82.73 
OOd amd BEVETALCS i icsrrcscceacccecceresseecseencs ss 40.2 40.0 40.3 Dei\3 Aili 1.95 85.70 84.39 78.62 
J EXO OYS (ays sa aso et a 40.1 39.9 40.1 DAO 2.04 1.89 82.94 81.48 75.91 
BEV EAS CS meter tate cores es cces cen tetestsectastss 40.9 40.9 41.6 2.58 2.58 2.38 105.51 105.32 99.31 
Tobacco processing and productg................ S\7eil S29) 37.9 2.58 2.39 2.48 95.59 90.40 94.21 
IRD Delp ROU CtSmemerecteetstae-tcccse secre cesses es 40.8 39.8 41.8 2.42 2.38 2.30 98.90 94.87 96.32 
WeaicimplOductsme tsetse cere 38.3 38.0 39.5 1.63 1.63 53 GOES? 61.70 60.21 
BREN CHCR ORO MUG lSuemencetteresctter tess cr .csscereicttes rte 41.3 40.8 41.9 1.84 1.85 1.70 75.92 75.48 HAG35 
Miiscelllameousitex tiles meee messe: -eeeeescceressecenr 40.2 40.0 40.2 1.61 1.67 om 64.95 66.88 63.03 
Nearantitim earn Ge seen teticiecr sc. s.esassccteeks 40.1 39.6 41.1 1.46 1.45 1.37 58.52 57.50 56.32 
CONC AONE et ee ee eee 36.0 36.2 Biles eS esi 1.47 56.59 56.92 55.03 
WO @ CST RO CUICUS set nseeeees teseaee estes sceereseresees 40.5 40.1 40.4 2.24 B22 2.08 90.52 89.10 83.91 
URINE Srey LX CICS memes eee sitseeeeeeeecee cs 41.7 41.4 42.0 1.90 1.87 1.78 79.05 71.47 74.63 
Paper and allied industries cgscac...ccce<coxecesn0ees 41,3 41.3 41.9 2.80 2.79 2.64 115.39 115.29 110.88 
Piva) ual (Payor wall coneenoca soso 41.3 41.5 42.1 3.06 3.06 2.90 126.19 126.85 122.01 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.... 39.2 3971 Bo 2.87 2.86 Dil 112.40 111.68 106.25 
EMiinaty, imetall ti GuUsthleSemss.sste-ce-ceereese ees 40.6 41.0 40.9 2.92 2.95 Deis 118.43 121.02 111.52 
ironpanidisteelmnaillseeseesee ee eccrine: 40.3 41.2 40.4 3.08 3.10 2.89 124.04 127.90 116.65 
Metal fabricating industries. ...-......-.-...-..--.... 41.6 40.9 42.2 Deas 2.49 DISS 105.23 102.06 99.41 
Machinerys except electricalit.c.ii..ic.cs.csscs 41.8 41.6 42.8 2.69 2.66 2.54 112.24 110.72 108.48 
Transportation equipment...................-.+0-..0 40.8 39.4 41.5 2.78 ese 2.68 li iesy 107.44 E27, 
PRINS Ti eb ANG | OPN ISY, oe er ese eee 41.5 41.3 42.2 De 2.67 2.58 112.28 110.47 108.84 
MO TODay.clil cles ermeeareteceetocsrncesce scree 40.8 38.7 41.4 2.88 2.82 2.78 G7 109.07 114.85 
INSSe mbna meee eetestesesecccec--snc> 2-3 41.1 37.8 41.3 3.07 3.01 2.94 126.29 113.48 121.39 
RartsrandsaccessOmesesnesresssreae 40.4 39.6 41.6 Df Pres fp 2.68 111.62 107.41 111.46 
Shipbuilding and Tepaimim Gs csccc--ec-ese-css0-eaeee 40.5 38.9 41.7 2.64 2.61 2.56 106.82 101.56 106.83 
PUCCULICA DE OM UCUG car teres cae castensscnseseestsennosie 40.5 40.3 41.1 2.31 2.30 Ag) 93.63 So? 91.41 
Communications equipment.................. 40.3 40.4 40.7 223 223 PA8} 89.95 90.17 86.50 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 42.7 42.4 43.1 2.45 2.46 2.30 104.56 104.22 99.20 
PRetroleummandicoalaproductSccerce-----e-e += 41.9 41.8 43.2 3.43 3.28 3.18 143.46 137.01 137.09 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.0 40.9 41.5 DSS PLES) PEM 104.60 105.72 98.81 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 40.6 40.2 41.2 1.95 1.93 1.81 78.93 77.70 74.54 
COOMIS PST R GI © TU Oa ag ae ee 41.2 39.0 41.7 Sali 3.14 2.79 130.79 12252 116.35 
AES TIM Cimn Mee eee creme tet oe neo otic csesstnesczess 40.1 Biles 39.9 3.18 Sjoital 2.82 127.45 116.61 112.67 
GenenalicombnactOns neces sseceeres ees: 39.6 Sie B99 3.06 3.02 DAS 121.07 112.70 109.36 
Special tradeycomtractOrss:cvecreseeerceeeee- 40.5 37.6 39.8 3.28 3.18 Doi 132.76 119.75 115.85 
WE ANG GIN see oases cocec eh faressseneetsaase 44.0 42.8 45.6 3.16 3.20 sf) 138.85 Wi22 124.18 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 43.7 42.4 43.5 DYN 2.47 DES) 109.79 104.61 99.83 
OLE RE CU SINS EL IM So io .cec es sack pute ste cesseese aces 44.2 43.1 47.0 3255 3.58 2.99 156.67 154.39 141.07 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Wikia TIMGhAM Sit sees eee. coer ccc-sese econ eoenceces sees 42.5 42.7 42.3 2.85 2.86 Dei P78} 121.85 108.68 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 40.1 41.5 39.4 2.16 2.16 1.95 86.60 89.69 TanOS 
Laundries, cleaners and pressets..........-....-.. 39.1 38.7 39.4 1.40 1.39 1.30 54.75 53513 51.31 
Hotels, restaurants and tavern................... 33.9 34.2 35.0 1.38 1.38 1.30 46.77 47.14 45.63 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS, 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 





a gs ee en SS SSS eee 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 








(1961= 100) 
Hours Average Average 
Worked Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period in a Week Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average: 
to la PEE SORTER CROSS 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
1.9 63 eG soon Foe eee seat eee sy ee eee 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
LOG 4A: ee ee IID ooo ests RR ee ace ete ns scages eee eae ees 41.0 202 82.96 111.4 106.3 
1965 tails ee ie Si i tetas neg ea vehxng Meee 41.0 Dale 86.89 116.7 108.0 
1966 jess eer A Pt Ter Bere Pee a Een aR OTE 40.8 WITS 91.65 23a 110.2 
Last Pay Period in 
19662 —A pr ih cee ee asec pecs cu tee TAs cde ag dt once Ses se nea Ree ote ear 41.0 2.23 91.72 2 3ee 111.0 
Ey een he eens i erat A ommeee er Soe ieee eee 40.9 E25, 91.37 12251 110.3 
DUNT bore cerca ce Ae he oss oa eee a a nee oR ee ae 40.7 Dee 90.82 122.0 109.2 
JULY tees be oc csensk Go Sesepee se Sagas eens eee i ee eee 40.6 DDS 90.46 AES 108.3 
AVI USt reas ci yaa ev stdin tacos cx hace dove eR tae nano oto Meear wea tage tre teens tle 41.1 2.24 91.95 123% 110.0 
September -ccosevea:tueesdeass.conaivaccasvsgeeodhesvessnaneamtcdecneaubaveeatentacs races 41.2 Dory} 93.65 125.8 GES 
Octobetiese...5- ere Fs Ie cn Pe ee 41.2 2.29 94.49 126.9 iE) 
INOVEMID EDA ce cc ccaccvcucestentonccdacs- seas seete eas c er seses eet ee toe nee sO eee ass 41.0 2S 94.43 126.8 112.3 
TICCEMBE Reiss. oA ok hee tan ses vcscvcces ce oes oss ec eee oes 38.5 Desi 89.24 119.9 106.1 
AE TiLbC Vp ce SRO RP Cee RPOBEE, Ol PEOPREED C8 arrears 40.1 2.34 93.26 ISB 110.8 
Rebriaiy eens eee MEER SMe Ne ee os io eee 40.2 7) BIS) 94.23 126.6 111.6 
Mach ie cacao Se Ue neces Seren ee re reece 40.1 Daa 95.02 127.6 111.6 
ADU Pisce othe cect oa 0sts Seer es ease ee reread eee pees NRE Es sts 40.4 2.38 96.42 129.5 113.0 
i ees LE a eee a ee 


*Revised. tPreliminary. 
Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners, by Province 


deen ee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
Apr. March Apr. Apr. March Apr. 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 
INewioundlan Gee. ste etre nes rae eee 41.4 40.6 42.2 2.06 2.15 1.90 
INOVal SCO base ee ee ee eee ee 40.6 40.4 41.1 1.96 2.01 1.85 
INGw: BUUNSWiICke: ete ee 41.7 41.4 41.5 2.01 2.01 1.88 
OUD CC pacers csc ee eat SE OO 41.2 40.8 42.0 2.14 DAZ 1.99 
(GY AHH one Seppe ne emanate BEN EP hi eA 40.4 40.1 41.0 2.50 2.48 2.36 
IM ADIL DA etetn ee arcetetene tee. o creat ot. here ene 39.5 39.5 40.0 2.10 2.08 1.89 
WASIKATCG Wall: te. o.cecteencctacasscr te, Sess aoe romero eee atee 39.4 39.0 3953 2.42 2.40 223 
Alberta and Northwest Territories...................... 39.5 39.4 39.6 2.44 2.39 2.26 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory.............. 38.0 38.0 37.9 2.95 2.95 2.76 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Note: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a 
number of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered 
the significance of D Table statistics about employment place- 
ments and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 
they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Man- 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 











End of Total* Employed Claimants 
1967—Appril.................... 4,694,000 4,201,700 492,300 
Marchivn.. fee 4,750,000 4,206,200 543,800 
Hebruaryecn 4,681,000 4,129,200 551,800 
Janua tye 4,684,000 4,152,100 531,900 
1966—Decembev.......... 4,633,000 4,209,600 423,400 
INOVverlberenmes 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 

OGtO Den ees 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,300 
Septembenaess. 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 

AU SUSU eee eas 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 
Ulver oes 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 

JTC Hees 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 

IMIR ee ee cannes nee: 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 

APTI ceases 4,465,000 4,051,100 413,900 


*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, as 
coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, 1967. 


power Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC. 
The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on 
the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. For further 
information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 675. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, May 1967 





Amount of 








Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
INewioundilan dire seen ce 94,513 2,543,776 
Princeledwardilslandesetenn ree 7 Ale 426,204 
INOVASS COLA: ee eet ee ee ee 89,505 DMA: 
INC Wa GUNS WiC onan ne ene 88,904 2,243,391 
QUE DECIR ere et A Sh cg ead 466,271 12,035,001 
OTtarloRwe sisi 5 eee ee eee 405,223 9,994,427 
Manitoba.) 5. 2 eer ee hone een Aes 53,032 1,321,902 
Dasicatehewa nae see een enna ee 37,068 923,339 
AT DORCAS Ie 8s 8 SN es Rieter ee L 57,099 1,467,072 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory...... 161,274 4,119,158 
Total, Canada, May 1967................. 1,471,201 37,191,524 
liotaly Canada April 196/252 -.- 1,841,889 47,212,298 
Total, Canada, May 1966................ 1,252,011 29,958,606 


*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, May 1967 





Claims Filed at Local Offices 








Province Total* Initial 
“Ni@iqaenbiatallenavel ng poe ees ee ee see 4,124 3,593 
‘Piamarees 1eehwenge! sence 750 597 
‘ONALASTOISEIL ys ie ee 4,353 3,481 
Nighy TRIG ATES car k a eee ee ae 5,395 4,478 
NUNS YO 5 est cope ae a ah 42,456 30,061 
BD) TT UANT (er retemr renee finch Se ot ec 2 36,136 Zoro 
‘MARAIENTE WO) Ofelia I et ee 8,136 2,542 
Bias Wat Ciew alls ta nies cae stew ccsect saad: 1,817 P5317 
ONIWSYS ARERR 2 >. ste 08 oe en 4,742 BOT 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory... 13,960 10,069 

Total, Canada, May 1967.......... 116,869 86,346 
Totaly @anada, April’ 1967......... 148,191 110,712 
Total, Canada, May 1966.......... 91,021 67,541 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 31,394. 





Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 











Total Entitled to Not 
Disposal Benefit Entitled 
Renewal ofa to Benefit Pending 
Sysill 4,754 3,876 878 1,116 
153 947 817 130 115 
872 4,622 3,589 1,033 1,026 
Only 6,070 4,885 IPSS 1,143 
1125395 43,741 335055 10,108 12,774 
9,985 37,927 Diss Papa 9,700 10,565 
594 3,452 2,655 797 619 
280 DNB] 1727 610 341 
905 6,024 4,413 1,611 843 
3,891 Is 32l igi? 4,169 3916 
80523 Da ehos 94,974 30,221 32,458 
37,479 167,459 KAY 31,284 40,784 
23,480 98,694 135325 DST 29,231 











tIn addition, 31,657 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 3,187 were special requests not granted and 1,404 were appeals by claimants. There 


were 6,876 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at May 31, 1967 


ee ee 








Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or April 28, May 31, 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1967 1966 
eee 
CANA DA Ger eee eee: 281,075 94,321 83,698 76,014 27,042 492,294 217,610 
Males nsec errs ree eae remes 185,534 64,601 58,305 48,812 13,816 356,096 140,888 
Perales etc eee eae 95,541 29,720 25,393 27,202 13,226 136,198 76,722 
Ne ee a ee tt oe DT te ee eee 
INEWEOUND LAND trettircetersectseestecetreeree 12,276 3,228 4,010 3,912 1,126 28,850 7,843 
Maller. once erst rececees 10,623 2,837 3,654 3,291 841 26,263 6,632 
Beinaleseecse et. eiecsscctnce ee 1,653 391 356 621 285 2,587 ib 
a a ae Se ne Se eee 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.............:-se00e+ 1,581 444 367 660 110 5,297 872 
Mia eee ten ed casciseasteoe wontons eeres sees 1,159 302 291 489 i 4,236 32 
Femalesrre oe eee 422 142 76 171 33 1,061 340 
aN nn Le ncn GE ree ee er ee ee ee 2 ee SS 
INGWAUS COTTA ste neseceoeeeccterrercccres eee 12,925 3,051 3,835 4,379 1,660 30,947 11,032 
Ia Bee sco sccos cock tee eusatoeen ene 9,657 2,279 3,083 3,270 1,025 D530i 8,070 
He mal erecta tree reser 3,268 THE 52 1,109 635 5,620 2,962 
a re a ee ee a ee 
INEWs BRUINS WICKceete metre sncctceeets 13,272) 2,990 4,107 4,639 1,536 31,311 10,342 
1B (elapse AAU SSO EA Re Ace 10,245 2,365 3,462 Br AO 848 Pp sD05 7,716 
Bema] exer ie eric caesar 3,027 625 645 1,069 688 5,746 2,626 
pe ee Be et ee eee ee 
QUBBE Cre eee areal cn eerteeeees 100,607 36,684 31,550 24,824 7,549 158,282 76,628 
Mallen SPR Ai cer tesswenet 73,854 27,454 24,402 18,097 3,901 122,190 54,660 
Pemlale Sant ect cneeee 26,753 9,230 7,148 6,727 3,648 36,092 21,968 
ee a nn Ee ee ee ee 
ONTARIOB estes sete eee 82,890 28,164 23,961 21,830 8,935 137,494 62,871 
Male remo. cee eas coceues- Stee 44,581 16,220 13,034 11,167 4,160 83,171 33,545 
eniale seers meses eee itor eects 38,309 11,944 10,927 10,663 A/T) 54,323 29,326 
oe Se Te ee ee eS ee eer ae ee 
MANITOBA leet es oer tee ccxseen eaters 8,337 2,764 2,214 2,443 916 16,540 8,594 
IN Gal ete Se ae eres tee, Secesict ees 4,434 1,435 16233 1,278 488 11,668 5,261 
Rémale. see er ee eee 3,903 1,329 981 los 428 4,872 B55 
bate aoe > a See Va Dice ce eee ey eg Se i a 
SASKATCHEWAN Beers antennae ee neenese LS 1,347 1,360 1,894 617 12,856 4,780 
Males:.c3 cee eee 3,024 732 806 125 361 9,467 DEM 
Pemales 3. s26 ee 2,194 615 554 769 256 3,389 2,268 
SS eee eee 
ALBERTAN 2 cone oe ee eee 11,690 3,987 3,489 3,105 1,109 19,485 9,983 
Miale?.3.0scccl ee ert eee 7,778 2,806 2,486 1,999 487 14,389 6,294 
Bemale <2 eee 3,912 1,181 1,003 1,106 622 5,096 3,689 
SS ee a eee 
BRETISH | COLUMBI Aca etseeneretse tee cccaees 32,279 11,662 8,805 8,328 3,484 Dile2s2) 24,665 
Male lee:.cccs0: Se ee es eee 20,179 8,171 5,854 4,526 1,628 33,820 15,666 
Females cece 12,100 3,491 2,951 3,802 1,856 17,412 8,999 


EERE 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


aS a nnn Reneermeeeereeeeeneeeee ee 











Health and Recreation Tobacco 

Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 

(1949=100) 

OG 2 MCAT Ree ve sess iactssoscacsssvases 130.7 126.2 134.8 HOLES 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
BOO Y CAL emirate eee ace tchesesis 13320 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
O64 Caterers Byres sits oom 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
HOGS Vical eee ete ee ee 138.7 135.9 140.9 121k4 147.3 NEES) 154.3 1225 
HS OO YViCAT ete Sesrccs ccsneeerecceiss 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 Sol 
MSG Oa IU lar meen eestessesscceesivisescstaess 144.3 146.0 144.8 IDS? Sie? 181.0 159.3 sil 
PAIS US btn Metta oe ves ssoeet osu 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 125.1 
‘SYED STO OER sc sosnerncecnadooseoe 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 151.2 181.3 158.8 126.4 
OCtODER Ea eee eats 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 Sel 182.7 159.2 126.4 
INOVEINIDE Teese erento sce. 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 ill 184.5 161.3 126.5 
IDECem beh eee 145.9 144.7 1A 2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 
HO Giana Lyre ee ees onc 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
Ie DCU chy meer nee cette canst 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
IN Ge) Vex orate ane a 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 ATS) 
PATIL eee ck ae Ao 147.8 144.0 150.1 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 1277 
INET Vises casts ccrece: SP eee ces es 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 TS7e2 191.0 166.6 127.9 

UD Cer esciscecce moet este t tsbo ce 148.8 144.8 Syl a? 132.5 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 

LASER Se gk Se On 150.2 148.5 151.9 1325 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 





Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of July 1967 





All-Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
July June July Trans- Personal tion and and 


1966 1967 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 











(1949 = 100) 
Be ris Ne co PR cas a spatencccsaseces 1269 1292 1004 12533 199 eo 6s «854 104 
ETE cgi ti die Be eae 1585) 140.7 1414 “99913979 1402 149.4 is4d 8 18s7 8 ©—-'130.0 
HST RE ee 1409 1444 1446 407 138.7 1421, 1530 2103 173.5 131-1 
ULC eee ee WD 1476 £49,0° 1520. 1448" i254) “isso 1989 “720° 141s 
SRE ae 0 Cn a 144.4 147.0 147.9 150.4 1428 136.6 168.9 197.0 161.9 136.0 
Ecchi <n TA7 Quen i50\7. 15107 1465 152-7 140.0 159.9. 18991 2054. 1324 
CSE Dotan 4 * Salen Il rr 139.2 145.0 145.8 145.5 135.2 143.5 150.3 208.5 164.7 146.0 
erocnthermeee. 0 8...caeieen 136.1 - 139-4" 9140.0" 14513" 133.0" 143.7 141.2 166.9 160.6 12923 
A MONtON-Cal gary ccccccccassccccoocvccssenccsecseocvveeeeseneeeee 134.5 139.5 140.7 139.7 135.3 141.5 142.6 1942 160.2 126.2 
nie Oe eee eke hos veccosvonre one (385. 143.5 9 1444 143.0) 444.5, 194;3) 1544 1745" M1622 126.9 





*St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 


Cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The number 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 


of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or 
locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result 
of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 676. 


ee ee ee ee __ ee 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Months or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 





Lockouts 
Beginning Per cent of 
During Month — Strikes and Workers Estimated 

Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 

ee ee ee eee a ee 
IL Pe ote POR NAP NP 0d RS bra cere reer 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
1963 ee ic ET 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
19 GA RO ne BE ese eee ace 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
US) Sha ieee ten erento ter carry Rai eee ota eon aeons nace oe ere 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
#1 OG GOR Se cee DO croc scerce eo ee eae 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
#4} OG Ga Ur] yee ee eee ata eae eee rem reece eens 62 108 83,195 812,720 0.65 
GNGEY AUK) eee a St ee a PS 73 eZ Do: 1,092,790 0.82 
Septem berer karo ncsoneee eae eae onan rce ce ctaeaees 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 
OCHO Der see oes ee cats eee 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
Novem berteet oat Se ee eee cece cs Bee 41 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
TD EGET DET ees oe Soa a es Sener ee cee ee 22) 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 
#19 G7 Vata ye ere eee eee ce sere crete Serres 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
eB ruary eee ene oe cere ec ore 35 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
IVA TC Hie ee ee tren tek EC etic ote emer Mee cere 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
F145) 1 eee RIS ce DRONA SB Mapes! Oi aie i FR A 48 iS 17,579 151 690 0.13 
INS By Bena pepe Spas Se ery 2S IS er none eatin Mee eee 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
UGE ee ee es een ee nnace 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
DULY o5 ee ere Peer ee 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 

*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, July 1967, by Industry 











(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
OLESityi eae ee eee ehesscees —- — — 
INIT OS eee eee tee eee eae eer ee = — — 
IWant CRUIGIIN eee reece eee 63 19,847 165,200 
Construction’ 0.) ate ae 22 14,782 134,780 
Transportation and utilities... 6 442 1,580 
DRUG Cavan acco e340 sy ee cece cae ee 4 195 4,160 
HAITIAN CO Pees sctins sec; See Serer oa ee eee = - — 
SCL VIC Once te ste ont acs. Setrecrsae eee 8 209 4,430 
Publictadmumisttattonic.e-cc-ces-cecee ee 1 14 280 
ATEN TD USTRIES ie sen reeeeeeeee te 104 35,489 310,430 
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TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, July 1967, by Jurisdiction 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
and Workers 
Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ING wio und!lan cise seers sseseeees eee 1 73 70 
Prince Bdwardslandscces eee = — — 
INOW SC OU eeeetreee eeen 6 555) 6,530 
INews BEUNS WiC keane: ecere tree 2 185 3,780 
QilebeceeR nF ee cere ee ee 29 15,160 101,610 
ONCATI OMe Ss. eae oon eee eee 48 18,536 188,200 
Manito bats oe ee eee eee 5 464 5,830 
SEIS UNCLE AO ans oc Pa ete once 2 83 210 
Al Detter hc ee ee ee 2 278 1,780 
IBLItishmME@olumb lame ene 8 143 2,180 
Peéderal cance een eee 1 12 240 
ATAU URISDIC TION ie meee eeeteteee 104 35,489 310,430 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1967 (Preliminary) 


a ereeeeeeememeeeeeeee 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Union 


July 


Workers Duration in Man-Days 
Involved 





Starting 
Date 


Accumulated Termination 


Date 


Major Issues 


Result 


- === == caepeeneecneene soe cies ee 


MANUFACTURING 


Food and Beverages 


Seven-Up Montreal Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Coopérative Dorchester, 
St. Anselme, 
Cté Dorchester, Que. 


Textiles 


Spinrite Yarns & 
Dyers Ltd., 
Listowel, Ont. 


Glendale Spinning Mills 
Lid., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Uniroyal (1966) Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Wood 


Fortin Lumber Inc., 
Launay, Desboues 
Ch. Matagami, Amos, Que. 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Art Woodwork Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Paper 


Domtar Pulp & Paper Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Barber Ellis of Canada 
Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing 


The Star, Telegram & 
Globe & Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 


Reynolds Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 
Cap de la Madeleine, Que. 


Atlas Steel Co. Ltd., 
Tracy, Que. 


Grinnell Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Brewery Workers 
Loc. 239 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 742 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Workers’ 
Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Workers’ 
Union Loc. 1070 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers 
Loc. 795 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Building and 
Woodworkers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers Loc. 77 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 397 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Typographical Union 
ioc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Roce 7102 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 6403 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers, 
Loc. 2835 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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137 


174 


158 


340 


159 


122 


390 


181 


349 


630 


245 


172 


470 


3,160 


6,800 


250 


2,440 


2,720 


520 


2,830 


6,980 


12,600 


3,910 


1,890 


470 


28,940 


34,910 


250 


5,180 


4,420 


520 


2,830 


328,380 


12,600 


3,910 


1,890 


June 15 


July 19 
July 24 


June 21 
July 20 


July 2 
July 3 


July 10 


Wages— 


Alleged grievances—Return of 
workers when court injunction 
issued. 


Wages, union security, bonding 
of employees— 


Signing a new agreement— 


Dismissal of one worker—Return 
of workers. 


Wages, hours, vacations— 


Wages—35¢ an hr. increase over 
a 30 mos. contract; other improved 
benefits. 


Dissatisfaction over progress of 
negotiations—Return of workers. 


Wages— 


Working conditions as affected 
by computers, job security, union 
membership of foremen— 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
Management rights, sub-contracts, 


overtime, seniority— 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


Industry, Employer 


Location 


Metal Fabricating 


Emco Ltd., 
London, Ont. 


Eaton Yale & Towne Inc., 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


Machinery 


Smith Corona Machines, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Pierre Thibeault Co. 
Ltd., 
Pierreville, Que. 


Canadian Timken Co. 
Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


Burroughs Business 
Machines Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


Lucas-Rotax Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Cooksville, Ont. 


Heatex Ltd., 
LaSalle, Que. 


Electrical Products 


Northern Electric Co., 
Montreal and area, Que. 


Hupp Canada Ltd., 
L’Assomption, Que. 


Moffats Ltd., 
Weston, Ont. 


Kelvinator Canada Ltd., 
London, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 


Products 


Siporex, Co., 
Delson, Que. 
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Union 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2699 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


UERLOC#35 
(Ind.) 


U.E. Loc. 514 
(Ind.) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 1362 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4906 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machinists 
Loc. 423 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
ocw252 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Northern Electric 
Employees (Ind.) 


Machinists 
Loc. 1148 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 3129 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 27 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 602 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


123 


270 


142 


468 


183 


152 


323 


148 


10.350 


268 


500 


250 


136 


July 


2,460 


5,400 


850 


9,360 


730 


660 


6,460 


2,960 


41,400 


4,020 


1,000 


520 


2,580 


Duration in Man-Days 





5,290 


24,210 


8,510 


13,100 


730 


5,270 


9,530 


3,260 


Sip, 250 


4,020 


1,000 


520 


8,560 


Starting 
Date 


Accumulated Termination 


Date 


Apr. 
July 


31 


12 


Zt 


18 
10 


19 


28 


25 
10 


26 
28 


29 
29 


rr a EE ee CO 


Major Issues 


Result 


ee ei ee ie a en ee re 


Delay in signing contract— 


Wages, fringe benefits, seniority— 


Wages in a new agreement— 


Not reported—Return of workers. 


Wages in a new agreement— 


Wages, overtime, cost-of-living 
bonus—Return of workers pending 
further negotiations. 


Wages—Wage increases from 39¢ 
to 57¢ an hr. over 30 mos. con- 
tract; other improved benefits. 


Wages— 


Wages— 


Wages—Wage increases of 24% 
for hourly paid employees and 
24.2% for office employees over a 
3-yr. contract; 2 additional stat- 
utory holidays. 


Wages, hours—55¢ an hr. wage 
increases over a 3-yr. contract; 
reduction in hours from 45 to 40. 


Suspension of 22 workers—Return 
of workers. 


Incentive bonus rates—Return of 
workers. 


Wages—55¢ an hr. increase over 
a 3-yr. contract; other improved 
benefits. 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 
ee ee 








Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved ———_—___ = = 
Location July — Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
ee 
Canadian Johns-Manville Chemical Workers 506 680 22,940 May 1 Wages—Wage increases. 
Co., Loc. 346 July 5 
Port Union, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Petroleum and Coal 
Products 
Various oil distributors, Oil Workers 23 2,770 2,710 July 14 Wages— 
Various locations, Ont. Loc. 9-593 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Products 
Les Industries Valcartier Steelworkers 470 5,480 5,480 Ablby 11S) Job evaluation, seniority, griey- 
Inc., Loc. 7114 oa ances, management rights, stat- 
Valcartier, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) utory holidays, vacations, wages, 
hours, working conditions— 
Cominco Ltd., Chemical Workers 183 120 120 July 31 Wages— 
Calgary, Alta. Loc. 465 & — 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 254 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
The Arborite, Co., Pulp and Paper Mill 306 6,120 17,450 May 10 Wages— 
LaSalle, Que. Workers Loc. 658 a 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CONSTRUCTION 
Centrale Nucléaire de Labourers Da 5,420 IEW Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Gentilly, ocr 6i7 — 
Gentilly, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hydro Electric Power Various unions 2,904 26,140 156,020 May 1 Union membership, union secur- 
Commission of Ontario, July 17 ity—Settlement terms not re- 
Various locations, Ont. ported. 
Various structural steel Structural Iron 3,306 51,850 89,960 May 10 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
contractors, Workers various locals — 
Various locations, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various construction Labourers 3,500 20,210 141,210 May 12 Wages, hours—Wage increase; 
contractors, Locs. 183 & 506 July 10 reduction in working hours, other 
Various locations in (AFL-CIO/CLC) improved benefits. 
Metro Toronto, Ont. 
Various construction Building and 250 5,000 47,500 May 15 Wages, hours in a new agreement 
contractors, Woodworkers’ July 10 —Wage increase of $1.05 an hr. 
St. Maurice region, Que. Federation (CNTU) over a 3-yr. contract; progressive 
reduction in hrs, from 44 to 40. 
Winnipeg Builders’ Carpenters 375 4,500 10,880 June 8 Wages—70¢ an hr. increase over 
Exchange, Loc. 343 July 20 a 2-yr. agreement. 
Winnipeg, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various construction Bricklayers 193 3,170 11,100 June 19 Wages, other benefits—25¢ an hr. 
contractors, various locals July 10 increase immediately, 20¢ an hr. 
Various locations, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 1, 1967, 20¢ May 1, 1968, 
20¢ Nov. 1, 1968; increased 
vacation pay. 
Hardwood Flooring Unorganized 22 640 1,490 June 27 Wages—Wage increase; 4% va- 
Contractors Association, July 7 cation pay. 


Toronto and area, Ont. 
pe a oa a Py eo ae ee 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers July 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 
i ee 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
= Union Involved —— — — 
Location July | Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
a eae ee et 

Brown & Root Limited, Structural Iron 191 760 760 July 7 Alleged unjust lay-off of one 
Donkin Highway, Workers Loc. 752 July 14 worker-Return of workers pending 
Glace Bay, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) investigation. 
Halifax-Dartmouth Bricklayers 200 2,800 2,800 July 12 Wages— 

Construction Assoc., Loc. 1 == 
Various locations (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Halifax-Dartmouth 

area, N.S. 
Kingston Builders’ Plasterers 150 750 750 July 17 Union agreement — Wage in- 

Exchange, Kocw10 July 24 creases; older workers to be hired 
Kingston and area, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) in ratio of one in five hirings, other 

improvements. 

Hydro Electric Power Carpenters 880 9,680 9,680 July 17 Disagreement over a clause in new 

Commission, Lambton Loc. 1592 -—- contract— 

Generating Station, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtright, Ont. 
Bridge & Tank Ltd., Various unions 337 460 460 July 27 Non-union sub-contractor on job 

& Fraser Brace July 31 —Return of workers. 


Engineering, 
Frood Stobie Mine, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Neen eee eee ee eee 


TRANSPORTATION 
& UTILITIES 


Transportation 








Hamilton Street Railway, Amalgamated 400 800 800 July 20 Wages—61¢ an hr. increase for 
Hamilton, Ont. Transit Workers July 22 drivers, 76¢ an hr. for mechanics 
Division 107 over a 2-yr. contract. 
TRADE 
Several automobile Machinists 157 3,530 8,200 May 29 Union recognition— 
dealers, 1OGHZ 209 — 
Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SERVICE 
Services to Business 
Dominion Electric I.B.E.W. 114 2,950 3,860 June 21 Delay in signing contract— 
Protection Co., Loc. 636 — 


Toronto and Hamilton Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
contact between the claimant and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission is 
achieved by means of a network of local 
offices. Tables E-2 to E-4 relate to local 
office operations, though Table E-3 includes 
data on regional office processing. 


Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies either in person or by mail to the 
nearest local office of the Commission. The 
claim will be either an ‘“‘initial’ or a ‘“‘re- 
newal’’ depending upon whether or not it is 
necessary to compute benefit rights. On an 
initial claim, the claimant’s benefit entitle- 
ment is calculated, and this will be available 
for compensation of spells of proved unem- 
ployment during a period of one year,* unless 
used up prior to that time. When a claimant 
misses two successive scheduled reporting 
dates and subsequently files a claim, a renewal 
claim will serve to re-activate the claim, pro- 
vided that there is still benefit available. 


The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of recorded separations from employment 
during a month. However, to the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
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Technical Note to "E” Tables 


has just exhausted benefit and seeks re- 
establishment of credits, the total would 
constitute an overstatement of the new cases 
of recorded unemployment. Claims in the 
category “entitled to benefit’? include initial 
claims on which the contribution require- 
ments were fulfilled and no disqualification 
was imposed, and renewal claims allowed, 
with no disqualification. Claims ‘‘not entitled 
to benefit” consist of failures on initial claims 
due to insufficient contributions, and in 
addition, disqualifications imposed on either 
initial or renewal claims. Claims not com- 
pletely processed at the end of the month are 
shown as “‘pending.”’ 

Claimants are required to report every two 
weeks by mail to the local office. Information 
on the number of claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices is obtained by a count of 
individual unemployment registers in the 
currently active file at the month-end (Table 
E-2). Once a claim is taken, the document on 
which the record of activity is maintained 
(the unemployment register) is placed in 
the active file, and it becomes dormant only 
after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession or the 
claimant finds work. The count of weeks 
on claim represents the number of weeks 


of proved unemployment since the most re- 
cent separation from employment. When a 
new unemployment register is prepared, be- 
cause the previous claim has terminated and 
a new entitlement has been computed, the 
number of weeks is calculated from the date 
of actual separation from employment. 
Information on the number of weeks on claim 
is based on examination of a 20-per-cent 
sample of unemployment registers. 

Payment data are provided by Treasury 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and relate to transactions during 
a month. In some cases, the compensated 
unemployment would have occurred in a 
prior month. Data cover partial as well as 
complete weeks. 

Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on an estimate of persons 
either working in insured employment or on 
claim at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates 
of insured employment are projected from 
the June 1 figure, using employment indexes, 
for individual industry divisions as published 
in “Employment and Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries’ (Employment Section, Labour 
Division, DBS). The number of claimants 
recorded at the month-end, as described 
above, is added to provide the total estimate. 
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Statistical information on work stoppages 
in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Labour on the basis of reports 
from the Manpower Division, Department 
of Manpower and Immigration. The first 
three tables in the section cover strikes and 
lockouts which amount to ten or more 
man-days. 

The developments leading to work stop- 
pages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically be- 
tween strikes on the one hand and lockouts 
on the other. However, a work stoppage 
that is clearly a lockout is not often en- 
countered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the 
unions directly involved in the disputes 
leading to work stoppages. Where the num- 
ber of workers involved varied in the course 
of the stoppage, the maximum number is 
used for monthly totals, but adjustments 
are made for changes reported in the num- 
ber of workers involved in work stoppages 
extending over two or more months. Work- 
ers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown 
in parentheses for the major work stoppages 
listed in Table G-4. The data in parentheses 
are those reported at an early stage of the 
work stoppage, and they refer only to the 
plant or premises at which the stoppage 
occurred. 
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Technical Note to ''G”’ Tables 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the num- 
ber of workers involved in each work stop- 
page by the number of working days the 
work stoppage was in progress. Where the 
number of workers involved varied signifi- 
cantly in the course of the stoppage, an 
appropriate adjustment is made in the cal- 
culation as far as this is practicable. The 
duration in man-days of all stoppages in a 
month or year is also shown as a percent- 
age of estimated working time, based on 
the corresponding monthly figure or annual 
average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration 
of work stoppages in man-days are pro- 
vided to facilitate comparison of work stop- 
pages in terms of a common denominator; 
they are not intended as a measure of the 
loss of productive time to the economy. 
For convenience of expression, however, 
duration in man-days is on occasion refer- 
red to as “‘time loss’’ in reviews based on this 
series. 

The data on the distribution of work 
stoppages by industry in Table G-2 follow 
the Standard Industrial Classification, DBS 
(1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classi- 
fied according to jurisdiction, whether fed- 
eral or provincial. This is done on the basis 
of the government agency that intervened 
in the dispute. Where there was no such 
intervention the classification is, wherever 
possible, on the basis of the agency that 
previously dealt with labour matters in the 
establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which 
shows in each instance the employer(s) 
and the location of the premises at which 
the work stoppage occurred, the union(s) 
directly involved or concerned in the dis- 
pute, number of workers involved, duration 
in man-days, starting date (the first day on 
which normal operations were affected) and 
termination date. For work stoppages that 
are terminated by mutual agreement, the 
termination date is usually the day on 
which work was resumed. Work stoppages 
that have not. been resolved in this way are 
as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to 
work, or had found work with other em- 
ployers, or had been replaced by new em- 
ployees; or the date by which it was reported 
that the operations affected by the work 
stoppage would not be resumed. Also 
shown in Table G-4 are the major issues, 
as far as known, that led to work stoppage, 
and the result, i.e., the terms of settlement of 
major issues where a settlement was reached 
when the work stoppage terminated, or the 
circumstances in which the work stoppage 
came to an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data 
on work stoppages preclude the likelihood 
of major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently 
the information in this section may not be 
accurate in all respects. 
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50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, November 1917 


Prices of staple foods, fuel, light- 
ing and rent in October 1917 
were compared with prices of 
similar items in 1900 and 1914 


The weekly cost of a family budget for 
staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rent 
at the average prices prevailing in 60 cities 
in Canada in 1900 was $9.38. In 1914 it 
had risen to $14.31, and by October 1917 
it had reached $18.82. The figures given 
are those published in this journal in 
November 1917. 

An examination of the individual 
components of this family budget shows 
that two pounds of beef sirloin steak, 
which cost 27.2 cents in 1900, cost 48.8 
cents in 1914. By October 1917 the cost 
was 62.8 cents. 

A pound of fresh pork, which could be 
bought for 12.2 cents in 1900, cost 20.2 
cents in 1914. In October 1917 the price 
was 32.7 cents. Prices of breakfast bacon 
were: 1900-15.4 cents; 1914-25.9 cents; 
and October 1917-43.2 cents. 

Fresh eggs were 25.7 cents a dozen 
in 1900, 34.4 cents in 1914 and 54.7 cents 
in October 1917. Six quarts of milk could 
be bought for 36.6 cents in 1900, 52.8 
cents in 1914, and 64.8 cents in October 
1917. 

The price of a pound of creamery 
butter was 25.5 cents in 1900, 33.7 cents 
in 1914, and 50.6 cents in October 1917. 
Fifteen pounds of white bread cost 55.5 
cents in 1900, 64.5 cents in 1914, and 
109.5 cents in October 1917. 

The price of coffee remained comparat- 
ively constant. A quarter of a pound cost 
8.6 cents in 1900, 10.8 cents in 1914, and 
10.1 cents in October 1917. During the 
17-year period, the price of a quarter of 
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a pound of black tea was 8.2 cents at the 
beginning and 12.4 cents at the end. 

Potatoes ranged from 24.1 cents for two 
pecks in 1900, to 41 cents in 1914, and 
56.7 cents in October 1917. A half pound 
of laundry starch cost 2.9 cents in 1900 and 
4.4 cents in October 1917. 

Anthracite coal cost 39.5 cents for 1/16 
of a ton in 1900 ($6.32 a ton). In 1914 it 
had risen to 54 cents ($8.64 a ton), and in 
October 1917 to 69.4 cents ($11.10 a ton). 
A 1/16 of a cord of hardwood could be 
bought for 32.5 cents in 1900 ($4.20 a 
cord), for 42.5 cents in 1914 ($6.80 a 
cord), and for 57.3 cents ($9.16 a cord) 
in October 1917. 

Coal oil changed very little in price, 
varying from 24 cents a gallon in 1900 to 
25.8 cents in October 1917, though it had 
dropped to 21 cents in 1912. 

Rent for the family was estimated at 
$2.37 a week in 1900, $4.65 in 1914 and 
$4.47 in October 1917. 

The average cost of food staples in the 
family budget in 1900 varied from $4.81 
in Prince Edward Island to $6.90 in 
British Columbia. The second-best provy- 
ince in which to buy inexpensive food was 
Ontario, where the food budget was $5.01 
a week. 

By 1914, the cost of this package of 
food was $6.69 in Prince Edward Island, 
$7.16 in Quebec and $7.48 in Ontario. 
British Columbia, where the cost was 
$9.12, was still the most expensive. In 
October 1917, the cost of the food staples 
was $10.31 in Prince Edward Island and 
$11.13 in Manitoba, the next inexpensive 
province for these articles. In British 
Columbia it was $12.42, and in Nova 
Scotia—the second most expensive pro- 
vince—it was $11.92. 

In October 1917, leaving out Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, the variation from province to 
province was slight, ranging from $11.57 
in Quebec to $11.92 in Nova Scotia. 


For many individual items of food, the 
variation in price from province to pro- 
vince was not large. Prime rib roast of 
beef, for example, varied in price from 
24.5 cents in Quebec to 26.9 cents ig 
Nova Scotia and 27 cents in Saskatchewan. 

For bacon, the variations were some- 
what larger, prices ranging from 38 cents 
in Nova Scotia, 40.5 cents in Quebec, 
43.3 cents in New Brunswick, and 42.3 
cents in British Columbia, to 46.3 cents in 
Saskatchewan and 46.5 cents in Manitoba. 
New-laid eggs varied quite widely in price, 
ranging from 45 cents a dozen in Mani- 
toba, and 51.3 cents in Saskatchewan, to 
55.6 cents in Quebec and 71.7 cents in 
British Columbia. 

Potatoes ranged from $1.43 for a 90-lb 
bag in Manitoba and $1.48 in Saskatche- 
wan, to $1.78 in British Columbia and 
$2.50 in Quebec. 

Coal also varied widely in price from 
province to province, and there were large 
differences between the prices of domestic 
bituminous coal and anthracite coal. In 
Sydney, N.S., bituminous coal was $4.80 
a ton and anthracite was $16.80. In 
Alberta, bituminous coal averaged $5.75 
a ton and anthracite $6.63. In Ontario, the 
average price of bituminous coal was 
$9.52 and that of anthracite $9.60. In 
Saskatchewan, bituminous averaged $8.75 
and anthracite $14.63. 

Except in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
house rents did not vary greatly across the 
country. The rent of a six-room house, 
without ‘“‘sanitary conveniences,’ was 
$15.19 a month in Quebec and $15.50 in 
New Brunswick. This compared with the 
highest rents of $17.60 in Nova Scotia, 
$17.08 in British Columbia and $18.27 in 
Ontario. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
however, the rent of this type of house 
averaged $22.50 and $22.25 respectively. 

For a six-room house without sanitary 
conveniences, the average rent varied 
from $10.57 in Quebec and $11.10 in 
Nova Scotia, to $13.63 in Alberta and 
$14.30 in British Columbia. 


Women Railway Employees 


In some places, the shortage of men led 
the railway companies to employ women. 
In Toronto, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
engaged a number of women as oilers, and 
in Stratford, a number of women and 
girls were employed in the Grand Trunk 
car shops. 

Women were also working in some other 
establishments that usually employed 
men. This journal reported that in Van- 
couver, “owing to the completion of 
contracts, the number of women em- 
ployed in one machine shop was greatly 
reduced.” In Ontario, ‘“‘a piano company, 
owing to the scarcity of skilled mechanics, 
engaged some women who were being 
trained in work formerly performed by 
men,” 
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26th Annual 


CAALL 


Conference 


More than 100 senior labour officials 
of the federal, provincial and territorial 
Governments met in Ottawa September 
11 to 13 for the 26th Annual Conference 
of the Canadian Association of Ad- 
ministrators of Labour Legislation. 

George V. Haythorne, Association 
President and Deputy Minister of the 
Department, acted as conference chair- 
man. 

Labour Minister Nicholson welcomed 
delegates to the CAALL meeting, and 
praised the Association for its importance 
and value. He said it is ‘‘the only organ- 
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ization in the country in which senior 
labour officials can freely and frankly 
discuss matters of common concern.” 

Mr. Nicholson said that the Department 
was fully cognizant of the fact that 
methods of dealing with industrial re- 
lations problems should be reappraised 
in the light of change. He believes that 
free collective bargaining is the most 
democratic and effective method of 
settling differences, and that the Govern- 
ment’s role is to assist and give leadership 
in developing ways to make collective 
bargaining more effective. 

He urged better communication be- 
tween all the parties involved in industrial 
relations, and he said that, as more 
white-collar workers turn to collective 
bargaining, the climate of industrial 
relations was bound to change. 

The Government, he said, was having 
more discussions with management and 
unions, and these were proving valuable 
and productive. As an example, he cited 
the many discussions concerning the new 
Labour Standards Code, particularly with 
respect to the hours-of-work provisions. 
“Slowly but surely, practical ways of 
meeting the requirements of the Code 
are being worked out by an increasing 
number of industries.” 

He told delegates that another new 
piece of legislation, the Canada Labour 
(Safety) Code, is relying heavily on con- 
sultation for its implementation and 
success. There would be considerable 
informal consultations with labour and 
management to develop a model safety 
code, he concluded, as well as extensive 
consultation with safety authorities in all 
the provinces. 


HON. IVAN C. RAND 


“Picket lines may spring up against 
almost any view on a controversial public 
question,” Hon. Ivan C. Rand, Ontario 
Royal Commission on Labour Disputes, 
told the delegates. ‘“‘Apart from such dem- 
onstrations by the immature or the mildly 
lunatic fringe, they are largely a protest 
against what is felt to be unfairness in the 
sharing of material values.”’ Through the 
absence of specific criteria for judgment, 
he said, that question involves the greatest 
difficulties of determination. And with 
equality of distribution, and arbitral or 
administrative decree being rejected, the 
result is a coerced acceptance through 
economic conflict. 

“Suggestions are made. . . that wage 
increases must go on without end, un- 
related to production, to the general 
economy, to guidelines, to inflation, 
almost in fact to everything except the 
arbitrary demand for more. We have too 
much intelligence in labour leadership 
to have such assertions treated as final 
and definitive.’ But, he added, the ques- 


tion of criteria for determining distribu- 
tion persists. 

“It is not difficult to detect the main 
source of intimidating attitudes between 
employers and employees: it is the pres- 
sures upon property.’ Universal educa- 
tion has dissipated many ideas which pre- 
vious generations had accepted, he said, 
and this liberation of thinking has raised 
questions concerning the present disparity 
of possessions. 

Judge Rand believes that competitive 
profit-making can be incompatible with 
integrity and social responsibility, and 
that it threatens the maintenance of 
ethical standards generally. ‘Since ‘busi- 
ness’ has become the chief ‘business’ of the 
state, the example it sets tends to permeate 
the whole community. Its merit is the 
scope and stimulation it gives to individual 
action and resourcefulness .. . but its inse- 
parable accompaniment is a generalized 
resentment against restriction or imposi- 
tion, which in turn generates a hardness 
and hostility of attitude presently saturat- 
ing western society.” 

The one misfortune that would reduce 
this country to social degradation, he said, 
is the destruction of moral values, honesty, 
integrity, and loyalty to the intuitions of 
justice and good will. He quoted Dr. 
Glenn I. Seaborg, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, whose words ap- 
peared in the July 15 issue of Saturday 
Review magazine: ““When we are less 
likely to be in competition with one an- 
other, much of the hypocrisy of society 
will vanish and more honest relations will 
be formed. And, finally, when we can 
walk down the street—anywhere in the 
world—in a community free from want, 
where every human being has a sense of 
dignity not gained at the expense of 
others, we might not only walk free from 
fear but with a great feeling of exaltation.” 

Judge Rand reflected that apart from 
racial conflicts, the issues of labour and 
management have, in many respects, 
become the dominant problems of demo- 
cratic government, and that the solution of 
the one ensures substantially the solution 
of the other. 

““What we see formed and forming 
before us is a democratic society fashioned 
and supported by social functions, tend- 
ing to monopoly, performed by huge 
collectivities of capital and labour. The 
convenience, health and security, and at 
times the necessities of communities, are 
seen to be put in fee to these groups; our 
modes and standards of living . . . have 
been brought under subjection to their 
policies and action.” And since labour 
and capital, in the broad view, have been 
entrusted with the task of maintaining 
the economic life of the country, the in- 
terest of the public becomes increasingly 
obvious.”’ 

In this assumption of social trusteeship, 
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Ministers and 
Deputy Ministers 
Attending 


Provincial ministers attending the 
conference were: Hon. Obie Baizley, 
Minister of Labour, Manitoba; 
Hon. Dalton Bales, Minister of 
Labour, Ontario; and Hon. J. 
Elmer Blanchard, Minister of La- 
bour and Manpower Resources, 
Prince Edward Island. 

Provincial deputy ministers at- 
tending the conference were: K. A. 
Pugh, LL.D., Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Alberta; W. H. Sands, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, British 
Columbia; R. P. Campbell, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, New Bruns- 
wick; G. T. Dyer, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Newfoundland; R. E. 
Anderson, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour, Nova Scotia; Donat Quimper, 
Q.C., Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Quebec; and J. R. L. Parrott, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Saskat- 
chewan. 











said Judge Rand, lies the justification for 
legislative action. 

“The preservation of our values of 
freedom and good citizenship, and the 
attainment of acceptable standards of 
strength and vigor, demand the intelligent 
and responsible discharge of the duty,” he 
concluded. “‘This country, with its colossal 
material resources, can be denied great- 
ness only by the failure of its people.” 


PROF. H. D. WOODS 


‘The ink is hardly dry on the signature 
to a collective agreement before the 
agreement is already out of date for any 
number of the multitude of factors that 
bring about change,” Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, McGill 
University, told the CAALL convention. 

‘In industrial relations terms, this means 
that the conflict of interests is continuously 
renewing itself, and bargaining about the 
impact [of change] has to go on.” 

Change leading to unemployment is 
frequently a personal disaster for the 
redundant worker, he said. “‘Yet it 
happens frequently, and society has been 
slow or niggardly in transferring the social 


costs . . . from the affected individual, 
either to the industry .. . or to society as 
a whole.” 


He thinks that we may be asking collec- 
tive bargaining to solve problems beyond 
its capacity to do so. “Collective bargain- 
ing has been remarkably successful in 
bringing about agreements and accom- 
modations thrcughout the year, but it has 
limits.” 
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To carry out the function of bargaining, 
a union needs not merely recognition by 
the employer or consent to negotiate, but 
power to back up demands for rule 
changes. Historically this has been sup- 
plied by the strike. 

‘‘We need to remind ourselves of this 
whenever we begin to contemplate changes 
in public policy regarding labour relations 
and labour relations law. The history of 
industrial relations reveals over and over 
again that without the strike as a weapon 
... [unions] would never have been able to 
carry out the role that society has assigned 
to them.” 

It is the interplay of power that has led 
to a gradual spreading of a complex 
structure of interrelated private constitu- 
tional industrial governments that leaves 
to management the authority for organiza- 
tional efficiency, and to worker representa- 
tives an instrument to reshape personnel 
policies. “If employers in the aggregate 
find themselves with surplus labour either 
in employment or in the local labour 
market, power will shift toward employers 
and away from labour.” 

And conversely, when employers con- 
front a local labour shortage, power will 
flow from employers to employees. “‘It is 
this power relation that lies behind the 
wages, working conditions, and authority 
in industry,” said Dean Woods. ** Manage- 
ment’s capacity to command, order and 
direct a work force is variable as its power 
in the labour market changes. A tight 
labour market favours employees and a 
loose labour market favour employers.” 

Despite limitations, he believes that 
collective bargaining “is the most success- 
ful device for achieving labour and mana- 
gement co-operation that has yet been 
developed in the western world.”’ But there 
was no guarantee that it would not develop 
weaknesses to the point where it would 
become a liability in the future. “It is 
conceivable that the social problems of 
industrialism in 1967 cannot be solved at 
all satisfactorily by a power confrontation 
of the interested parties.” 

Dean Woods said that legislative action 
in labour relations in the past had made 
it possible for collective bargaining to 
develop, but that labour had lost many of 
its rights to strike. ““Indeed, generally in 
Canada a strike is legal only in negotia- 
tions for a new agreement or the renewal of 
an expiring one, and in most jurisdictions, 
only after compulsory conciliation.” 

At this point in his address, Dean 
Woods mentioned in an aside to the 
audience that, when management decides 
it would be preferable to ‘“‘take’’ a strike 
than to give in to union demands, then the 
strike is as much a management weapon 
as a labour weapon. ‘“‘In other words, the 
strike almost inevitably requires a decision 
of both management and labour, not just 
labour alone.” 





Task Force Invites Briefs 


Interested organizations and mem- 
bers of the public are invited to 
submit briefs to the Task Force on 
Labour Relations set up by the 
Prime Minister “‘to examine in- 
dustrial relations in Canada and 
to make recommendations to the 
Government with respect to public 
policy and labour legislation and 
on such other matters as it considers 
relevant to the public interest in 
industrial relations in Canada.” 
Information on the submission of 
briefs can be obtained by writing to: 
Research Director, Task Force 
on Labour Relations, Room 700, 
150 Kent Street, Ottawa 4, Canada. 
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Until recently, he said, the use of the 
strike had been declining, but the last 
two or three years have been marked by a 
sharp rise in strikes, and economic losses 
through strikes. 

‘Through it all, the public seems to be 
displaying a greater impatience with the 
behaviour of the parties, and to be more 
inclined to use the power of the state to cut 
the power of the parties by imposing 
compulsory settlements. Many years ago 
the founder of the Canadian Department 
of Labour referred to circumstances in 
which ‘private rights may become public 
wrongs,’ and he used this to justify the 
first major important compulsion in 
Canadian labour relations policy—com- 
pulsory investigation under the I.D.I. Act 
of 1907” (L..G. 1907, ps 1147,.11038): 

Dean Woods emphasized, in his con- 
cluding remarks, that public authorities 
must recognize that industrial conflict is 
an inevitable consequence of employment. 
‘This is self-evident; and since the em- 
ployment contract is gradually becoming 
almost universal in our society, it is 
necessary to determine what principles 
should be governing or determining 
public policy. With this settled, the ques- 
tion of means to the end of the policy 
goals comes up.” 

The Task Force (L. G., Nov. 1966, 
p. 631) is now studying the facts about 
the industrial relations system in Canada, 
he said, seeking the principles inherent in 
‘ta relatively free society upon which the 
industrial relations system should be 
built.” It is studying the behaviour of 
management and workers, examining the 
actual union and business structure relat- 
ing to industrial relations, the power 
relations in the system, the consequences 
of the process of accommodations, the 
record of the agencies and comparing the 
whole with experience elsewhere. 

“Tf we do our task well, we may be able 
to make some sensible suggestions to the 
Government and to the Canadian people.” 
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Left to right: T. H. Robinson, employer deputy member on the ILO Governing Body; 
Joseph Morris, worker member; George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister, Canada 
Department of Labour, and Kalmen Kaplansky, Director, Canada Branch Office. 


ILO Week at EXPO 6 


ILO Week was observed at the United 
Nations Pavilion at EXPO 67 from 
September | to 8. It was heralded by a 
luncheon attended by 35 senior re- 
presentatives of government, and labour 
and management organizations. 

Among them were: Dr. George V. 
Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
J. P. Després, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour; Bryce Mackasey, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Minister of Labour; 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the 
Canada Branch of the International 
Labour Office; Joseph Morris, Executive 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress; Marcel Pépin, President of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions; 
Gérard Rancourt, General-Secretary of 
the Quebec Federation of Labour; C. B. 
C. Scott, Assistant General Manager 
(Personnel), Ontario Hydro; T. H. Ro- 
binson, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Canadian International Paper Co.; W. L. 
Jacobsen, Manager, Labour Relations, 
Canadian Pacific Railways; and Peter 
Casson, Commissioner-General of the 
UN Pavilion. 

The luncheon was preceded by the 
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viewing of a new ILO film, ““A Day Like 
Any Other,’ and an informal meeting 
with the press. 

Speaking to delegates on behalf of the 
Government of Canada, Dr. Haythorne 
said: ‘“‘For Canada, membership in the 
International Labour Organization has 
many advantages. In a fast-moving world 
of change, we need to be in tune with new 
ideas and ways of dealing with problems 
in all fields of human activity. The ILO is 
Canada’s readiest means of access to the 
ideas and experience of other countries in 
such matters as full employment, labour 
relations, human rights, productivity, 
social security and labour standards. 

‘“‘When war broke out in Europe in 
1939, the ILO accepted the Canadian 
Government invitation to move its head- 
quarters from Geneva to Montreal so 
that it could carry on its work in freedom, 
and the ILO was housed at McGill 
University until 1948. 

‘With its nearly half-century of ex- 
perience and its unique tripartite approach 
to world labour and social problems, the 
ILO has a truly vital contribution to 
make in the struggle to improve the 


working and living conditions of people 
everywhere.” 

On behalf of labour, Mr. Morris said: 
“The International Labour Organization 
has been actively working toward the 
goal of a peaceful world since it came into 
being in 1919, and it has been a beacon 
of hope since that time. It is a unique 
tripartite organization concerning itself, 
within the family of the United Nations, 
with the economic and social problems 
without whose solution peace in any- 
body’s time is impossible. 

“The ILO provides an opportunity for 
three major elements in society—govern- 
ment, employers and employees—to come 
together for the discussion of current 
issues and for the making of decisions that 
will be in the best interests of society as a 
whole. The Canadian Labour Congress 
is for ‘the dialogue’. We believe there is 
nothing to be lost and potentially much 
to be gained by people talking to people. 
This is why the tripartite structure of the 
ILO is so important. This is why it 
should be nurtured and developed to new 
degrees of perfection.” 

Speaking as employer deputy member, 
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Mr. Robinson said: “Until the postwar 
period, the ILO program was devoted 
primarily to the promotion of social 
justice through the establishment of 
international standards of human welfare 
and working conditions. Recently, how- 
ever, the needs of the many developing 
nations, old and new, for technical 
assistance in economic and social matters, 
absorb an increasing proportion of the 
ILO’s resources. Moreover, the ILO is 
the executing agency for many UN 
programs of technical assistance. 

“Canadian employers are strong sup- 
porters of the ILO. They have participated 
in its activities since its inception through 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
in co-operation with the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Canadian Con- 
truction Association, and the Railway 
Association of Canada. Canadian em- 
ployers participate in the annual con- 
ferences and the inter-American regional 
conferences, the most recent of which 
was held in Ottawa last September. They 
are represented on the Governing Body 
of the ILO; and they serve on many ILO 
industrial and technical committees. Ca- 
nadian employers welcome these op- 
portunities to contribute to the goals of 
the ILO.” 

Mr. Kaplansky told the guests: 
“Throughout the summer, EXPO 67 has 
given people from many countries a 
graphic description of the conditions and 
the accomplishments of man in all parts 
of the world. 

“The ILO, which has worked for social 
progress and for economic development 
for nearly 50 years now, is indeed very 
pleased to be associated with the messages 
of EXPO 67, in this observance of ILO 
Week at the United Nations Pavilion. 

' “EXPO outlines to us in many forms 

and in many languages the results that 
endeavour and work can achieve, and the 
variety of our achievements. I should 
add that we are especially pleased to be 
here at the time of Labour Day, and to 
mark the contributions that people who 
work have made to progress.” 

In an address to a mass meeting at the 
Place des Nations on “Workers Day,” 
Mr. Kaplansky pointed out that the 
EXPO theme of ‘“‘Man and His World” 
was a concept that is central to the 
constitution, international arrangements 
and treaties that inspire and guide the 
activities of the ILO. 

“Our aim has been social justice. Our 
motto—poverty anywhere is a threat to 
prosperity everywhere’. Our purpose— 
the full and productive utilization of 
human resources everywhere. Our means 
toward the achievement of this goal—the 
improvement of the conditions of life and 
work, and perfection of the institutions 
through which free men can solve their 
inevitable difficulties.” 
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EXPO Commissioner-General Pierre 
Dupuy told the Labour Day gathering: 
“The complexity of the modern world 
forces workers to become organized and 
united to defend their professional in- 
terests. Unions are an aspect of the inter- 
dependence of men, one of the forces 
that must contribute to the equilibrium 
on our small planet. My thoughts extend 
beyond Canada. They reach all those 
working to improve their fate and that 
of mankind. 

“T greet them on your behalf, and send 
them our wishes for prosperity in peace 
and liberty. 

‘“‘The future of the world is in suspense 
as never before. To face the problems of 
our time and solve them, we will need 
to pool our good will, our know-how, our 
effort, our maturity. We will need good 
leaders, and it is up to us to choose them 
well. This is not only a national affair. 
Interests are getting more and more 
interwoven between countries. This is 
why I am happy to salute here the 
presence of the ILO representative, since 
Geneva remains the centre of labour 
activities and studies.” 

Mr. Dupuy said he would ask the 
representative to be Canada’s inter- 
mediary in telling the workers of the 
world that EXPO has set a high example 
of human solidarity. 





Job opportunity in ILO 


The International Labour Office has 
announced that it is seeking applicants to 
fill a job position in its International 
Labour Standards Department, Applica- 
tion of Standards Branch. 

The duty station is Geneva, Switzerland 
for an unlimited time period. 

The salary range is U.S. $7,287 to 
$11,913, tax-free. Increases are granted 
annually. In addition, there is a post ad- 
justment that varies with changes in the 
cost of living, basic salary and dependency 
status. At present it ranges from U.S. $216 
to U:S.,$528. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
post include the examination of reports 
by Governments on ratified and unratified 
Conventions and on Recommendations. 
The incumbent will prepare comparative 
analyses of the legislation of the different 
states and the terms of Conventions. He 
will prepare notes, reports, and opinions 
of a legal character concerning the applica- 
tion of Conventions for consideration by 
Governments, the Governing Body, and 
the International Labour Conference. 

The incumbent will prepare meetings 
of various committees dealing with the 
application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, and participate in the secreta- 
riat of these committees to prepare docu- 
ments, records of meetings and draft 
reports. He will, in addition, correspond 


ILA Branch 


material restored 


Several paragraphs dealing with the 
Department of Labour’s International 
Labour Affairs Branch were forced out of 
our July Centennial issue by space restric- 
tions. They read as follows: 

The ILO was headquartered in Mont- 
real during World War II. Its aims and 
purposes were restated and broadened in 
1944 at Philadelphia, Pa., by a Declara- 
tion known as the Philadelphia Charter 
(L. G. 1944, p. 714). 

The conference in Montreal in 1946, 
presided over by the Minister of Labour, 
was the beginning of a new era. After 
moving back to its Geneva headquarters, 
the ILO began developing its technical 
assistance programs and modernizing the 
Code to meet the challenges and stresses 
of the postwar years, which included the 
problems of the developing nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

In 1946, the Government designated 
the Department of Labour as the liaison 
between the ILO and Canada, and the 
Department established an ILO Branch 
to handle international labour affairs. 

The ILA Branch deals with all of the 
Department’s international responsibili- 
ties, which include the ILO’s standard- 
setting and operational activities, labour 
aspects of the work of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, Canadian Labour Counsellors in 
various countries, the flow of interna- 
tional labour information to and from 
Canada, analysis of Canadian conformity 
with international labour standards at 
federal and provincial levels, training pro- 
grams for labour officials visiting Canada 
from developing countries, and co-opera- 
tion with the External Aid Office and ILO 
in recruiting Canadian experts for assign- 
ments in such countries. 

Within Canada, the Branch maintains 
relations with the provincial govern- 
ments and with employer and_ trade 
union organizations and the general 
public on all international labour affairs. 





with governments and with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations on questions 
relating to International Labour Conven- 
tions and Recommendations. 

The requirements for the position in- 
clude Canadian, British, or Australian 
citizenship, age 23 to 35 years, a good 
honours degree in law, and a knowledge 
of English and French. The person ap- 
pointed will be required to learn Spanish. 

The closing date for applications is 
November 15, 1967. Requests for addi- 
tional information or ILO application 
forms for employment should be made to 
the Director, Canada Branch, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 178 Queen Street, 
Ottawa 4, Ont. 
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News Briefs 





Strike by postal workers averted in August 


A strike proposed by the 12,000-mem- 
ber Canadian Union of Postal Workers 
was averted late in August because of 
lack of support from many of the locals 
of the union. 

Members of the CUPW threatened to 
call a one-day strike sometime during 
August. The union demands asked for 
extra pay for 2,500 postal workers who 
said that they missed out on the July 3 
holiday because it was their regular day 
off. 

In view of the threatened strike, Hon. 
E. J. Benson, President of the Treasury 
Board, released a statement on July 28 
in which he explained the Government’s 
position as employer of the postal workers. 
He stated that the Government had turned 
down requests for an additional holiday 
associated with the Dominion Day July 1 
weekend, a statutory holiday, because ‘“‘in 
the view of the Cabinet, the existing 
arrangements would enable most public 
servants to participate fully in the Centen- 
nial celebrations scheduled for the week- 
cole 

Existing regulations entitle public ser- 
vants to leave with pay on the first 
working day after a holiday, when the 
holiday falls on a normal day of rest. 
To those postal employees who were 
required to work on Monday, July 3 in 
order to maintain essential services, wages 
of at least time and a half in addition to 
their normal rates were paid. 

The 12,000-member CUPW, meanwhile, 
had conducted a nation-wide vote on 
the proposed one-day strike. The union’s 
300 locals held meetings, which were 
sparsely attended, to vote on the question 
of a walkout and on a future policy of 
refusing to co-operate on holiday decisions 
of the Government. Union officials 
claimed that 72 per cent of the members 
who voted were in favour of taking 
strike action. 

Mr. Benson warned that such strike 
action would be clearly illegal. The Public 
Service Staff Relations Act (L. G., May, 
p. 291) provides for fines for unions and 
their members for an illegal strike. The 
law can bring upon a union a fine of $150 
a day, $300 a day for officers who lead 
the walkout, and $100 a day for each 
member partic pating. 

William Kay, President of the CUPW, 
announced on August 1 that the union 
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planned to carry out the strike in spite of 
Mr. Benson’s statement. He indicated, 
however, that “‘other avenues are being 
explored to solve our grievance.’ Harry 
Arthurs, a Toronto lawyer and labour 
mediator, was employed as a special 
adjudicator with the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board, it was announced on 
August 8. 


In late August, the planned strike 
action was declared illegal by the Board. 
The decision was made on August 22. 


The 10,000-member Letter Carriers 
Union of Canada was not involved in 
the strike threat. It was understood, 
however, that the letter carriers would 
honour picket lines set up by the CUPW. 
In addition, the letter carriers would be 
unable to perform their duties if the mail 
were unsorted because of the strike. 


The two organizations, which have 
functioned independently for 40 years, 
formed a council of postal unions earlier 
this year as a transitional step toward 
amalgamation. 


Mr. Kay, meanwhile, persisted in his 
plans for strike action. He announced that 
the walkout would begin at 12:01 EDT 
on August 25. He applied pressure on 
British Columbia locals, which were 
opposed to the strike, to heed the national 
executive’s strike call. Members of locals 
in Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Win- 
nipeg, North Bay, and Niagara Falls 
voted against the strike. Members in 
Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, and Sault 
Ste. Marie voted in favour. 


But growing opposition among locals 
across the country, together with an 
unyielding Government, forced the can- 
cellation of the strike. Mr. Kay conceded 
that he had been telephoning union leaders 
across the country. Members of the To- 
ronto local signified that they were more 
interested in obtaining certification by 
the Public Service and a collective agree- 
ment than in participating in the planned 
walkout. At the same time, the Montreal 
local backed off when the Toronto local 
requested a postponement, Mr. Kay said, 
because it did not want to be left holding 
the bag. 

The union’s decision to cancel the 
walkout came 24 hours after the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board decided that 
a strike would be unlawful. 
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Donald MacDonald 


Donald MacDonald 
named CLC acting President 


Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Canadian Labour Congress 
since it was founded in 1956, has been 
formally named as its acting President. 

Mr. MacDonald had been designated 
as the senior officer of the labour body 
since early this year because of the illness 
of President Claude Jodoin. The decision 
to make him acting President was taken 
by the CLC executive council in September. 

Mr. MacDonald has resigned as chair- 
man of a special commission investigating 
the structure and operations of the CLC 
and has been replaced in this post by 
Executive Vice-President Joseph Morris. 


Union signs agreement 
with Sunnybrook Hospital 


A first collective agreement between 
Sunnybrook Hospital in Toronto and 
the Building Service Employee Inter- 
national Union has been signed on behalf 
of 1,000 employees and has established a 
minimum wage of $2 an hour for male 
employees at the hospital. 

A. G. Hearn, the union’s Canadian 
Vice-President, said that wage increases 
ranged from $35 to $60 a month. The 
agreement calls for a monthly starting rate 
of $247 for female workers ,$258 for those 
with one year’s service and $269 for two 
year’s service. It provides also for nine 
paid statutory holidays for all employees, 
and a variety of other benefits including 
payment by the hospital of two thirds of 
the cost of the health and welfare plans. 

The 25,000-member union, representing 
22,000 hospital employees in Canada, 
has also been certified for 275 office 
employees in the hospital, the first such 
certification it has achieved. 
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CNR agreement faces up 
to technological change 


The principle of negotiation concerning 
the adverse effects of technological change 
on employees has been accepted in an 
agreement between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers that was signed at the 
end of August. 

It seems, therefore, that in this case at 
least, a way has been found of dealing 
with the kind of disputes that led to the 
appointment of the Freedman Commis- 
sion, and this has been done through 
agreement between the parties without 
resort to legislation. It was a dispute 
about run-throughs that brought about 
the appointment of that Commission 
(L. G., Jan.-Feb. 1966, p. 4). 

The article, “‘Adverse Effects of Changes 
in Working Conditions,’ makes it clear, 
however, that ‘“‘material changes in work- 
ing conditions . . . are to be initiated solely 
by the company.” It is “‘measures to 
minimize any significantly adverse effects 
of the proposed change on locomotive 
engineers’? that are to be subject to 
negotiation. 

The Company undertakes to give the 
Brotherhood at least six months notice 
of any such proposed change, with full 
details of the change and of its expected 
effects on working conditions. Run- 
throughs and changes in home stations are 
particularly mentioned as subjects to 
which the article is intended to apply. A 
list of other matters considered negotiable 
is given in the article. 

The agreement stipulates that negotia- 
tions are to begin within 20 days of the 
date of the giving of notice of any change 
by the Company. If agreement on the 
issues in dispute is not reached within 60 
calendar days of the beginning of negotia- 
tions, the issues are to be referred within 
20 days of the cessation of negotiations to 
a board of review, which is to be com- 
posed of two senior officers from each 
party. Within 30 days, this board is to 
publish its findings and recommendations. 

If the board is unable to reach a deci- 
sion, or if its recommendations are not 
satisfactory to either party, the issue or 
issues remaining in dispute may be referred 
by either party to a single arbitrator whose 
decision shall be final and binding on both 
parties. The request for abitration is to be 
made in writing by either party to the 
other within seven days after the board’s 
finding have been made known. If the 
parties cannot agree on the choice of an 
arbitrator within seven days of the request 
for abitration, the Minister of Labour is 
to be asked by either one or both of the 
parties to appoint one. 

The parties are to prepare a joint 
statement of the issues to be submitted to 
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the arbitrator, and the arbitrator is to hear 
the dispute within 30 days from the date 
of his appointment, and to render his 
decision within 30 days of the completion 
of the hearing. If the parties cannot agree 
on a joint statement, either may submit a 
separate statement, informing the other 
party that it has done so. 

‘The decision of the arbitrator shall be 
confined to the issue or issues placed be- 
fore him, and shall also be limited to 
measures for minimizing the significantly 
adverse effects of the proposed change 
upon employees who are affected thereby,” 
the agreement stipulates. The changes, the 
effects of which are subject to negotiation, 
are not to be made until the procedures 
for negotiation and arbitration, if neces- 
sary, have been completed. 


Jolly Green Giants 
replace farm workers 


Thirty men and 14 machines have 
replaced an estimated 1,000 farm labourers 
during the bean- and pea-picking harvest 
on Westham Island near Ladner, B.C. 

The mammoth automated green pea 
combines—referred to as Jolly Green 
Giants—are manufactured by a_ food 
machinery company in Columbus, Ohio, 
and cost between $20,000 and $25,000 
each. The bean combines cost $8,000 a 
unit. 

The Canadian company using the com- 
bines says that it has about $500,000 
invested in automated harvesting and that 
production costs have been cut by about 
60 per cent. 

The combines travel at half a mile an 
hour, picking 12 to 15 acres of beans a 
day, averaging from three to five tons an 
acre. Thirty acres of peas are picked daily, 
yielding two tons an acre. 


Alteration in minimum 
standards article 


‘‘Minimum Standards Legislation and 
Economic Policy,” an article dealing with 
a paper prepared by Phillip Cohen, 
Chief of the Department’s Federal In- 
dustries Division in the Economics and 
Research Branch, was published on page 
567 in the September issue of this journal. 
The final sentence in the first paragraph 
appearing under the subhead “Help or 
Hinder?” in column two should have 
read: 

‘He stated that the universal minimum 
standards imposed by the Code had had 
the useful result of causing various unions 
to re-examine the working conditions of 
all their members to see whether they were 
in accord with the standards established.” 


Union-Management Council 
established in Ontario 


A Union-Management Council has 
been established to advise the Ontario 
provincial Government on labour rela- 
tions. Under the chairmanship of John 
Crispo, Director of the University of 
Toronto’s School for Industrial Relations, 
the Council will have the task of reconcil- 
ing the diverse views of labour and mana- 
gement with respect to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. 

Union representatives on the Council 
are D. F. Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour; 
Larry Sefton, Director of District 6, 
United Steelworkers of America; Harry 
Simon, Regional Director of the Canadian 
Labour Congress; Stanley Little, National 
President of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees; and William Ladyman, 
Vice-President of the International Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers. 

Management representatives are: R. E. 
Alden, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd.; E. J. Gaunt, 
Manager for Employee Relations, British- 
American Oil Co. Ltd.; R. P. Riggin, 
Vice-President for Corporate Relations, 
Noranda Mines Ltd.; D. Kenneth Frid, 
President, Frid Construction Co. Ltd.; 
and G. S. P. Ferguson of Montgomery, 
Cassels and Mitcheil. 


New labour course 
offered at Ottawa U 


A new course on the “‘why”’ and “Show” 
of negotiating and administering collective 
agreements, was introduced in September 
by the University of Ottawa. Officially 
called Labour Relations and Personnel 
Management, the evening program con- 
centrates on problems and methods in 
drafting and maintaining such agree- 
ments. 

Developed by an advisory committee 
representing industry, labour, govern- 
ment and the university, the course is 
open to high school graduates with 
several years’ experience in labour rela- 
tions and personnel management. Felix 
Quinet, Chief of the Department of 
Labour’s Collective Bargaining Division, 
is program co-ordinator. 

Members of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences will lecture on collective bargain- 
ing, principles of economics, money and 
banking, labour economics, Canadian 
economic problems, and personnel ad- 
ministration in the Public Service. Stu- 
dents may choose any four among the six 
subjects, leading to a certificate on suc- 
cessful completion. 
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ILO article deals with 
the non-manual worker 


A look at the non-manual worker and 
a reappraisal of non-manual employment 
shows that the dividing line between what 
is commonly considered to be ‘“‘manual” 
or “‘non-manual” is much more blurred 
than it appears to be at first glance. The 
ILO Panorama, in an article in its July- 
August issue—‘*‘Non-Manual Em- 
ployment and Social and Economic Pro- 
gress’’—discussed the changes in non- 
manual employment, and changes in 
popular thinking. 

In the past, the distinction between 
manual and non-manual work has been 
more or less arbitrary, the article said. 
Automation and cybernetics is changing 
work assignments by carrying out a wide 
range of administrative tasks, data pro- 
cessing for scientific research, market 
forecasting and planning, medical diagno- 
sis, the placing of air and rail reservations, 
and even the deciphering of ancient texts 
in unknown languages. 

This means that many non-manual 
workers are now becoming machine 
controllers and are less and less required 
to apply intellectual skills in job duties 
that formerly required human contact, 
as in retail enterprises. 

The article describes the role of the 
non-manual workers as twofold. First, 
they are able to contribute to the pro- 
duction of wealth by increasing product- 
ivity as a result of improved health condi- 
tions, expanding markets, and the provi- 
sion of adequate educational and voca- 
tional training facilities. Second, they 
contribute to social and economic pro- 
gress through acquiring the increased 
skills and knowledge demanded by rising 
standards in job performance. 

It is difficult at this stage, the article 
admits, to forecast the knowledge and 
qualifications required for future careers. 
Nor has academic or vocational guidance 
reached the stage where it can provide 
information to assess and process future 
needs. 

The ILO conducted an examination of 
the problems of non-manual employment 
in 1959 and, since then, has continued to 
review the employment and _ working 
conditions of the various non-manual 
occupational groups, such as nurses, 
performers, office workers, civil aviation 
personnel, urban transport employees, 
civil servants, hotel and restaurant staff, 
and teachers. In addition, the ILO has 
extended its research activities and tech- 
nical co-operation programs related to the 
development of managerial and inter- 
mediate personnel. 

These surveys formed the basis of the 
ILO Director-General’s report delivered 
to the Sist International Labour Con- 
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ference (L. G., Aug., p. 472), as part of the 
continuing program of study of non- 
manual workers. 


Public Service opportunities 
for university women 


Married women who have university 
degrees and who want part-time work will 
now have opportunities in the Public 
Service of Canada. The Public Service 
Commission has started a new recruitment 
program that should be of particular 
benefit to married women who have 
family responsibilities, but who are able 
to work outside their homes for a few 
hours a day. 

At first the openings will be for those 
who are qualified as economists, statisti- 
cians and librarians. Thirty positions are 
now available for successful candidates 
in competitions that have already been 
organized. Further expansion of the pro- 
gram will depend on the results obtained 
within the next year. 

Successful candidates may arrange to 
work between four and six hours a day, 
with working periods adjusted to suit 
school hours. The working year will be 
arranged to fit within school terms, 
from September to June, with time off 
during the Christmas and Easter holidays. 

Salary ranges for the positions open 
are those established for the economist, 
statistician and librarian classifications, 
in keeping with the qualifications of each 
candidate for the position being filled, and 
on a pro rata basis according to the hours 
worked. Persons interested may obtain 
more information by calling the socio- 
economic staffing program at the Public 
Service Commission of Canada. 


More married women 
in the labour force 


Married women over 35 are returning to 
work in larger numbers than ever, accord- 
ing toa report, Women Who Work (Cat. 
No. 71,509), by John D. Allingham, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. 

The report is part of a series, Special 
Labour Force Studies, released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The survey, which covers the 10-year 
period 1951-61, shows that 31 per cent of 
married women in the 40-44 age group 
with high school diplomas are working. 
Only 21 per cent of those with elementary 
education are working. 

Desire for fulfilment, coupled with 
financial need, is providing the impetus. 
Mr. Allingham’s report concludes: “With 
their new willingness to work, women in 
their mid-30s and older, make up Canada’s 
greatest reservoir of untapped labour, 
apart from the school-age population.” 


Britain publishes booklet 
on industrial training 


A new booklet, Industrial Training in 
Britain, seeks to explain the distribution of 
responsibility for training in Britain. 

It discusses the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Training Act 1964 and, in general 
terms, the forms of training that are usual 
for different types and levels of work in 
a broad range of civilian employment. The 
booklet is concerned with all grades, from 
operatives to managers, and with office 
work and distribution as well as with 
manufacturing processes, construction and 
transport, including a number of activities 
outside the statutory scope of the In- 
dustrial Training Act. 

In its introduction, the booklet outlines 
the reasons for the growing interest in the 
quality and quantity of industrial training 
in Britain: 

e modern technological development is 

rendering many old tasks and occupa- 

tions obsolete, and requires new skills 
to be applied to new processes; 

the nation’s economic situation calls 

for greater productivity, to which better 

training can contribute; 

e the interests of the workers themselves 
demand that they should be enabled to 
realize their full potential—both for 
the sake of earning capacity and for 
satisfaction in their work—and should 
be equipped to transfer to other work 
if their old jobs are lost through techno- 
logical change or other factors; 

e by the late 1960s and early 1970s, there 
will be fewer workers available, espe- 
cially skilled workers, than the pro- 
jected number needed to man the in- 
dustries and services then likely to be in 
operation; 

e the pace of change makes it advisable 
that training policies be addressed to 
producing people with the capacity to 
adapt to future demands and needs yet 
unforeseen. 

The booklet is prepared by the Re- 
ference Division, Central Office of Inform- 
ation for British Information Services in 
Canada, dated April 1967. Copies are 
available from British Information Ser- 
vices across Canada or from 80 Elgin 
Street, Ottawa 4. 


New course for women 
at Manitoba University 


A novel type of course that is designed 
to study problems facing married women 
undergraduates was initiated by the 
recently appointed Dean of Women at the 
University of Manitoba, Mrs. Shirley 
Smith. Dealing with one of the problems, 
a report to be published soon will examine 
the fact that few scholarships are available 
to students over 35 years of age. 
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Working Conditions In Canadian Industry, 1966 


A private pension plan was modified to 
adapt it to the Canada or Quebec Pension 
Plans in establishments that included the 
majority of the employees covered by the 
May 1966 survey of working conditions 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Modified plans of this kind applied to 
59 per cent of the non-office and 80 per 
cent of the office employees. 

Overtime provisions of some kind are 
now almost universal for non-office em- 
ployees. For office employees, there are 
still some establishments that do not 
provide for overtime. Provision for over- 
time was found in establishments em- 
ploying 96 per cent of the non-office 
workers and 85 per cent of the office 
workers covered by the survey. 

In the following analysis, the percent- 
ages given refer to the number of persons 
employed by establishments that report 
having a certain provision, as a percentage 
of the total number of employees covered 
by the survey. This is not necessarily 
the same as the number of employees to 
which the provision actually applies, 
because in some establishments the provi- 
sion may not apply to all those employed. 

The report on the survey of working 
conditions, which is conducted each year, 
in 1966 was based on information obtained 
from questionnaires sent to nearly 35,000 
reporting units. Those that replied had a 
total of 2,970,303 employees at May 1, 
1966. 

This total was made up of 1,989,593 
non-office and 980,710 office employees. 
Comparable figures for the 1965 report 
were: total number of employees, 2,928,- 
985, of which 1,976,551 were non-office 
and 952,434 were office employees. 

Forestry, construction and education 
were the main non-agricultural industries 
that were not included in the survey. 


Non-Office Employees 


A private pension plan had been in 
existence at some time between January 1, 
1965 and April 30, 1966 in establishments 
employing 75 per cent of the total of 
1,989,593 non-office employees covered 
by the survey. Besides the establishments 
in which such a plan had been modified 
to fit in with the Canada or Quebec plans, 
the private plan continued without modi- 
fication after April 30, 1966 in establish- 
ments covering 14 per cent of the em- 
ployees, while a private plan was dis- 
continued in establishments employing 
2 per cent of the workers. 
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A money payment as the only kind of 
compensation for overtime applied in 
cases covering 85 per cent of the em- 
ployees, 2 per cent were covered by a 
provision for time off only, and 9 per cent 
by a provision for a combination of money 
and time off. 

Overtime on a daily basis was paid after 
8 hours in plants employing 56 per cent 
of the workers; and on a weekly basis 
after 40 hours in plants employing 43 per 
cent. Various other daily and weekly 
periods were mentioned in cases, each of 
which covered a comparatively small per- 
centage of the employees. 


By Industry 


The distribution of overtime provisions 
by province is considered to be of little 
significance; but by industry, there were 
some instances in which the coverage 
was complete; in other cases it was well 
below average. These differences appear 
to be connected at least partly with the 
kind of operation carried on. 

For example, all establishments pro- 
vided for overtime in most kinds of min- 
ing, in rubber products manufacturing, 
and in cotton yarn and cloth and synthetic 
and silk textile, and other manufacturing. 
In air transport and railway transport, on 
the other hand, among operating and 
running trades employees, coverage ranged 
from 73 to 79 per cent; but for other em- 
ployees in these industries it was complete 
or almost so. 

The existence of private pension plans 
of some kind, which occurred in estab- 
lishments employing 75 per cent of all 
non-office employees in the survey, was 
found in all establishments reporting in 
only a few industries. These were: rubber 
and tire manufacturing, petroleum refin- 
ing, railway transport (for all but a very 
small number in the running trades), 
and in telephone communications. In- 
dustries in which the percentage of em- 
ployees covered was below average in- 
cluded, for example: gold and uranium 
mining, 37 and 25 per cent; boot and shoe 
manufacturing, 36 per cent; hosiery and 
knitted goods, 32 per cent; sash and door 
and planing mills, 22 per cent; restau- 
rants, 25 per cent; and laundries and dry 
cleaning, 21 per cent. 


Office Employees 


Of the total of 980,710 office employees 
in the survey, 91 per cent were in estab- 
lishments that had a private pension at 
some time between January 1, 1965 and 


April 30, 1966. Establishments in which a 
private plan had been modified to adjust 
to the Canada or Quebec Pension Plans, as 
already noted, covered 80 per cent of the 
employees in the survey. A private plan 
was continued after April 30, 1966 in 
establishments employing 10 per cent of 
the employees, and such a plan was 
discontinued in a few establishments em- 
ploying 1 per cent of the workers. 

A money payment was the only kind 
of compensation for overtime in establish- 
ments employing 54 per cent of the office 
employees. Time off only applied in cases 
covering 6 per cent, and a combination of 
money and time off in cases covering 25 
per cent of the employees. 

Provision for payment of a money 
premium after 7!4 hours a day covered 
12 per cent of the employees, and, after 
8 hours a day, covered 11 per cent. A 
premium was paid after 40 hours a week 
in establishments employing 15 per cent 
of the office workers. Other periods after 
which overtime was paid varied from 7 to 
more than 8 hours a day and from 35 to 
as high as 44 hours a week. Comparatively 
small percentages of employees were 
affected by each of these provisions. 


By Industry 


Overtime provisions were less com- 
monly found in all establishments in an 
industry for office than for non-office 
employees. Coverage was complete in 
only rubber footwear and tires and tubes 
manufacturing, in telephone communica- 
tions and in banks and government; but 
it was almost complete in some other 
industries. 

Industries in which coverage of office 
employees was unusually low included: 
woollen yarn and cloth, 39 per cent; 
hosiery and knitted goods, 23 per cent; 
water transport, 38 per cent; and restau- 
rants, 41 per cent. 

Industries in which all office employees 
were in establishments that had some 
kind of pension plan for such employees 
were: tires and tubes manufacturing, 
railway rolling stock, petroleum refining, 
railway transport, telephone communica- 
tions, banks and government; but cover- 
age was high or nearly complete in a 
number of other industries. 


The bilingual report, Working Conditions in 
Canadian Industry, 1966, may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, price $1.00 (Cata- 
logue No. L2-15/1966). 
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Technological Change Provisions 
In Collective Agreements 


In ‘“‘Response to Technological Chan- 
ge’’, arecent survey of 471 collective agree- 
ments, each of which affected 500 or more 
employees, 133 agreements covering 255,- 
373 workers contained clauses dealing 
explicitly with technological change. These 
133 agreements* constituted 28 per cent 
of the total number surveyed, and they 
affected 32 per cent of the employees 
covered by the survey. Included in the 
report of the survey are two charts and 
seven tables. 

The various kinds of provisions con- 
cerning technological change may be 
grouped into five main classes: advance 
notice, maintenance of income, adapta- 
tion of workers, sharing of employment, 
and joint union-management procedures. 
The following notes contain a brief out- 
line of the main types of provisions. 


Advance Notice 


Advance notice provisions, which are 
usually accompanied by a severance pay 
clause, are designed for two purposes: to 
allow the worker time to look for other 
employment, and to provide time for 
adjustment measures to be worked out. 

Such provisions were contained in 51, 
or 11 per cent of the 471 agreements 
mentioned above as having clauses deal- 
ing with technological change. The length 
of notice to be given ranged from one 
month or less to as long as 12 months. 
In the great majority of these agreements 
it did not exceed three months. 


Income Maintenance 


The most complete form of income 
maintenance is full maintenance for an 
unspecified period, but more often full 
maintenance is for a limited period only. 
Sometimes maintenance of income at a 
lower rate is provided for after the spe- 
cified period for full maintenance comes 
to an end. Most maintenance of income 
provisions, however, allow for only 
partial income. A very common provision 
of this type is what is called severance pay, 
which is commonly based on length of 
service up to a certain maximum. 

Another provision for maintenance of 
income is that which guarantees to 


*The agreements were negotiated at various 
dates up to 1966; most were still in force early in 
1967. Agreements signed in the construction 
trades and the railway industry were not in- 
cluded. The survey was conducted in the Collec- 
tive Bargaining Division of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour by 
David Ross under the supervision of Felix 
Quinet, Chief of the Division. 
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maintain income but not at a previously 
established level. Most of such provisions 
are fundamentally guarantees of employ- 
ment, and in many cases it may probably 
be assumed that full income is guaranteed 
also. 

Full maintenance was provided for in 
46 agreements, or 10 per cent of the total 
number examined, for periods ranging 
from three months to 24 months. Three 
months was the period mentioned in 25 
of these agreements. In 16 agreements, 
no period was mentioned. 

Severance pay was provided for in 49, 
or 11 per cent of the agreements. In 44 
of these agreements, the amount of pay 
varied according to length of service and 
income. 


Worker Adaptation 


Probably the two main types of provi- 
sions designed for the adaptation of the 
workers are those relating to retraining 
and relocation. The most important ques- 
tion regarding retraining is probably that 
of financing the training, either in full or 
in part. Retraining may be on-the-job, 
general upgrading, technical, etc. 

In relocation provisions, financing is 
again probably the most important matter. 
The criteria that may be used in selecting 
workers who are to be helped to move and 
obtain new employment may be put 
second. As an example of the scale of 
financial help in relocation, one agreement 
provides for allowances ranging from $55 
for a single employee who moves a distance 
of from 50 to 99 miles, up to $580 for a 
married employee whose move is 1,000 
miles or more. 

Retraining was provided for in 41 
agreements (9 per cent) and relocation 
assistance in 12 agreements. 


Employment Sharing 


Arrangements for sharing the work 
among as many workers as possible, such 
as a reduction in hours of work or early 
retirement, are employed for reasons other 
than adaptation to technological change, 
and usually any connection with such 
change is only incidental. Only five such 
provisions were found in the survey. Four 
of these were for a reduced workweek, 
and there was one provision regarding 
early retirement. 


Union-Management Procedures 


The problem of adjustment to techno- 
logical change is sometimes considered 


to be too important and complicated 
to be dealt with adequately in periodic 
negotiations for a collective agreement. 
The joint committee provides a more 
thorough and carefully planned way of 
dealing with the question. 

In concerns where the problem is 
coming up for the first time, the committee 
may very likely be established to lay down 
a general and comprehensive set of adjust- 
ment provisions applicable to all future 
technological changes. On the other 
hand, the committee may in other cases 
be a standing one that deals with each 
technological change problem on its own 
merits. In such cases, displacements may 
be dealt with in much the same way as 
grievances. 

“It would appear, however, that the 
most significant difference among the 
various union-management procedures is 
whether the decision-making process is 
through consultation or negotiation,”’ the 
report comments. Provisions that treat 
the matter as one for negotiation are 
comparatively rare. Out of the 56 provi- 
sions containing provisions for union- 
management procedures, 51 were of the 
consultation type. Only five were of the 
negotiation type, and in four of these, 
there was a provision for the final settle- 
ment of differences through resort to 
the grievance procedure, with arbitration 
as the final step. 

Of the total of 133 contracts containing 
provisions regarding technological change, 
36 were in the wood products industries 
—including pulp and paper—and 16 were 
in machinery and transportation equip- 
ment manufacturing. 


A study of the same subject, under the 
title Technological Change Provisions in 
Ontario Collective Agreements—Ten Manu- 
facturing Industries, was recently published 
by the Research Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Labour. The data used were 
taken from 1,078 collective agreements cover- 
ing a total of 218,000 production and allied 
workers. 

The agreement provisions relating to tech- 
nological change in this study were grouped 
under five main headings: Advance Notice 
and Consultation; Changes in Job Content 
and Rates of Pay; Job Security; Cushioning 
the Impact of Job Change and Job Loss; and 
Sharing in the Gains of Productivity. 
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Employment Fatalities in Canada 


Second Quarter, 1967 


The employment fatalities covered in this review involved 
persons gainfully employed, and occurred during the course of, 
or arose out of their employment, and included deaths result- 
ing from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on employment fatalities are compiled by the 
Economics and Research Branch from reports received from 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and certain 
other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s only 
source of information. It is possible, therefore, that coverage 


in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and 
certain of the service groups, is not as complete as it is in 
industries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 
Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents, that are in fact 
industrial, may be omitted from the Department’s records 
because of lack of information in press reports. 

The number of fatalities that occurred during the period 
under review is usually greater than indicated in the article and 
tables. Fatalities that were not reported in time for inclusion, 
however, are recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics 
are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 





The Department has received reports on 
204 employment fatalities that occurred in 
Canada during the second quarter of 1967. 
During the previous quarter, 231 fatalities 
were recorded. This is 20 more than the 
previously published total of 211 (L. G., 
Sept., p. 572). In the second quarter of 
last year, 279 fatalities were recorded—S51 
more than the preliminary figure of 228 
(eG: Octe 1966) p. 1374): 


During the quarter, one multi-fatality 
accident killed 15 workmen in a mine ex- 
plosion at the Balmer North Coal Mine 
in British Columbia. 

Three industry divisions accounted for 
60.2 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities.* Of the total, 45 fatalities 
occurred in transportation, 42 in mining 
and 36 in manufacturing. The remaining 
39.8 per cent were distributed in other 
industry divisions as follows: construc- 
tion, 13.7 per cent; forestry and trade, 
7.4 per cent each; service, 4.9 per cent; 
public administration, 2.9 per cent; agri- 
culture, 2.5 per cent; and fishing, 1.0 per 
cent. No fatalities were recorded in the 
finance industry. 

The 25-44 age group accounted for 
45.6 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities. Workers in the 45-64 age group 
accounted for 34.8 per cent, and the 
remaining 19.6 per cent were distributed 
in the other age groups: 65 and over, 


*See) Table H, p> 728. 
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9.3 per cent; 20-24 age group, 6.9 per 
cent; and 14-19 age group, 3.4 per cent. 


Two occupational divisions accounted 
for 50.0 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities: craftsmen, production process 
and related workers, 28.9 per cent; and 
transport and communication workers, 
21.1 per cent. The remaining 50.0 per cent 
were distributed in the other occupational 
divisions: miners, quarrymen and related 
workers, 15.7 per cent; labourers and un- 
skilled workers (not agricultural, logging, 
fishing or mining), 12.7 per cent; loggers 
and related workers, 6.9 per cent; service 
and recreation workers, 4.9 per cent; 
farmers and farm workers, 2.9 per cent; 
professional and technical occupations 
workers, 2.5 per cent; managerial and sales 
workers, 1.5 per cent each; fishermen, 
trappers and hunters, 0.9 per cent; and 
clerical workers, 0.5 per cent. 


Three accident-type categories ac- 
counted for 58.3 per cent of the total 
number of fatalities. These were: colli- 
sions and derailments, 24.5 per cent; 
struck by different objects, 19.1 per cent; 
and falls and slips, 14.7 per cent. The 
remaining 41.7 per cent were distributed 
in other accident-type categories: con- 
flagrations, temperature extremes and 
explosions, 11.8 per cent; caught in, on 
or between different objects, 10.8 per cent; 
over-exertion, 7.8 per cent; inhalations, 
absorptions and industrial diseases, 6.4 
per cent; miscellaneous accidents, 2.5 per 


cent; contact with electric current, 1.9 per 
cent; and striking against or stepping on 
objects, 0.5 per cent. 


A cross-section analysis of the greatest 
concentration of fatalities by age reveals 
that the 25-44 age group accounted for 
71.4 per cent of the total number of 
fatalities that occurred in construction, 
47.5 per cent in mining, and 46.7 per cent 
in transportation. A similar cross-section 
examination of these industries to pinpoint 
the main concentration of fatalities by oc- 
cupation shows that craftsmen, production 
process and related workers accounted for 
66.7 per cent of the total number of fatal- 
ities that occurred in trade, and 52.8 per 
cent in manufacturing. Labourers and un- 
skilled workers accounted for 57.1 per 
cent of the total number of fatalities that 
occurred in the construction industry. 


An analysis of cross-classifications of 
industry divisions by main accident-type 
categories reveals that 57.8 per cent of 
the fatalities in the transportation industry 
were the result of collisions, derailments 
and wrecks; and 35.7 per cent of the fatal- 
ities in the mining industry were the result 
of conflagrations, temperature extremes 
and explosions. 

During the quarter, there were 86 
fatalities in April, 63 in May and 55 
in June. By province, the largest number 
of fatalities, 74, occurred in Ontario. 
In British Columbia there were 45, in 
Alberta 27, and in Quebec 21. 
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Price Indexes 


ia 


Consumer, August 1967 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.5 per cent to 150.9 at the 
beginning of August from 150.2 in July. 
It was 4.1 per cent higher than the August 
1966 level of 144.9. 

The advance between July and August 
was due mainly to higher food prices; all 
main component indexes, except clothing 
and transportation, increased. 

The food index increased 1.8 per cent 
to 151.2 from 148.5. Egg prices increased 
substantially over the preceding month, 
accounting for about one third of the 
rise in the total food index. Other dairy 
products registered minor increases, but 
the price of milk remained unchanged. 
The price of bread rose by over 3 per cent. 
Higher prices were reported also for most 
fresh fruits, coffee, tea, soft drinks, 
potatoes, carrots and onions. Decreases 
were recorded for sugar, pork, lettuce, 
tomatoes and cabbage. 

The housing index rose 0.2 per cent to 
152.2 from 151.9 as a result of general 
increases in rent and the cost of insurance 
adjustments on dwellings and household 
contents. 

The clothing index declined 0.2 per 
cent to 132.3 from 132.5. Minor increases 
for men’s wear and footwear were offset 
by lower prices for women’s and children’s 
wear. 

The transportation index decreased 0.2 
per cent to 158.0 from 158.3; lower 
prices were recorded in various cities for 
new cars and for gasoline. 

The health and personal care index rose 
2 percent to’ 191:9 from 191.5 as a 
result of higher prices for a range of 
personal care supplies. The recreation and 
reading index advanced 0.1 per cent to 
167.9 from 167.8. The tobacco and 
alcohol index increased 0.4 per cent to 
128.6 from 128.1 due to scattered price 
increases for cigarettes, tobacco and beer. 

Group indexes a year ago in August 
were: food 148.1, housing (shelter and 
household operation) 145.0, clothing 
124.8, transportation 150.6, health and 
personal care 181.3, recreation and reading 
159.6, and tobacco and alcohol, 125.1. 


City Consumer, August 1967 


The consumer price indexes (1949 = 100) 
advanced in all 10 regional cities between 
July and August. The increases ranged 
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from 1.2 per cent in both St. John’s and 
Halifax to 0.3 per cent in Toronto. 

Food indexes rose in all cities, with the 
increases ranging from 3.9 per cent in 
Halifax to 0.7 per cent in Toronto. 
Housing indexes increased slightly in all 
cities except St. John’s, which remained 
unchanged. Clothing indexes were higher 
in three cities, and lower in three. Trans- 
portation indexes declined marginally in 
eight cities, remained unchanged in one 
and increased in one. Health and personal 
care index movements were higher in six 
cities, lower in one, and unchanged in 
three. Recreation and reading indexes rose 
slightly in six cities and were unchanged in 
four. Tobacco and alcohol indexes ad- 
vanced in Halifax, Vancouver and three 
other cities, were unchanged in four, 
and lower in one. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were: 
Halifax +1.7 to 143.1; St. John’s +1.5 to 
130.9*; Saint John +1.3 to 145.9; Mont- 
real +0.7 to 149.7; Ottawa +0.7 to 
148.6; Winnipeg +0.7 to 146.5; Saska- 
toon-Regina +0.7 to 140.9; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.6 to 141.3; Vancouver +0.6 
to 144.7; Toronto +0.4 to 152.1. 


Wholesale, July 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) moved up slightly in July to 263.7 
from the June index of 263.6, and was 
1.5 per cent higher than the July 1966 
index of 259.8. Four major group indexes 
increased, while four declined. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 0.8 per cent to 292.7 from 295.1 on 
lower prices for livestock, fresh and cured 
meats, eggs, animal oils and fats, and 
hides and skins. The vegetable products 
group index declined 0.7 per cent to 230.8 
from 232.4 on lower prices for sugar and 
its products, grains, livestock, and poultry 
feeds. 

The iron products group index rose 
1.0 per cent to 275.2 from 272.5 on higher 
prices for castings and forgings. The wood 
products group index rose 0.9 per cent 
to 346.9 from 343.9. In response to price 
increases for soaps and detergents, the 
chemical products group index moved 
0.5 per cent higher to 211.8 from 210.8. 
The non-metallic minerals products group 


*On base June 1951=100. 


index rose 0.4 per cent to 199.3 from 198.6. 

Minor decreases occurred in the follow- 
ing two major groups: textile products, 
252.8 from 253.1, and non-ferrous metals, 
253.7 from 236.0. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets (1935-39=100) in- 
creased 3.5 per cent to 259.7 from 251.0 
in the four-week period July 28 to August 
25. The field products index moved up 7.1 
per cent to 189.2 from 176.6 and the ani- 
mal products index increased 1.5 per cent 
to 330.2 from 325.4. 


Residential Building 


The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) increased frac- 
tionally in July to 365.1 from 363.3 in 
June, and to 160.1 from 159.3 on the 
base 1949=100. The price index of non- 
residential building materials (1949 = 100) 
advanced to 154.1 from 154.0. 


U.S. Consumer, July 1967 


The U.S. consumer price index (1957-59 
=100) rose by 0.4 per cent between June 
and July. The index was 116.5 in July and 
116.0 in June. 

Food prices, at 116.0, accounted for half 
of the July increase, rising 0.8 per cent. 
The over-all consumer prices were 2.8 per 
cent above those of a year ago. 


British Retail, July 1967 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) was 119.2 at July 18, 1967, 
compared with 119.9 at June 20 and 116.6 
at July 19, 1966. 

Reductions in the prices of potatoes, 
most other fresh vegetables, meat and 
eggs, accounted for the decrease. The 
index for the food group as a whole fell 
by less than 3 per cent to 118.4 compared 
with 121.8 in June. 

As a result of an increase in the average 
level of rents of unfurnished dwellings, the 
index for the housing group rose by nearly 
one half of 1 per cent to 134.6, compared 
with 134.1 in June. 

In the transport and vehicles group, the 
index rose by more than 1 per cent to 
112.7, compared with 111.4 in June. 

In the remaining seven groups, there 
was little change in the general level of 
prices. 
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Sheltered Workshops in Canada 


A recent survey by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Branch of the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration shows that 
there are approximately 193 sheltered 
workshops in Canada providing work 
training, assessment and continuing em- 
ployment for nearly 6,900 persons who, 
because of physical, mental, social or 
emotional handicaps, have been unable to 
get, or hold, jobs in the normal compe- 
titive labour market. 

This figure of 193 represents an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent in the 
number of sheltered workshops estab- 
lished since an earlier survey was made in 
1964. The increase reflects a growing re- 
cognition of the unique service provided 
by such a program in preparing handic- 
apped persons for entry or re-entry into 
the labour market or, in cases of severe 
handicap, providing them with the op- 
portunity to work to the level of their 
capacity in a less demanding situation 
than is possible in regular employment. 


Development of Sheltered Workshops 


The value of some form of sheltered 
employment was first recognized in 
Canada about 200 years ago. Religious 
organizations first provided employment 
for disabled persons as a form of charity. 
Mental hospitals also became involved in 
shelters connected with hospitals where 
work was provided as a_ therapeutic 
device. These proved to be of such value 
to mental hospitals and sanatoriums that 
they continued to develop to the point 
where some hospitals now have sheltered 
workshops as part of their rehabilitation 
program. 


Serving the Disabled 


The development of most of the shel- 
tered workshops in operation in Canada 
today was fostered by various agencies 
with a view to fulfilling the needs of their 
particular disability groups. These groups 
embrace such disabilities as blindness, 
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deafness, mental retardation, poliomyeli- 

tis, paraplegia, cerebral palsy and epilepsy. 

Included in this type of facility in Canada 

are 90 workshops serving the mentally 

retarded, 22 serving the blind, 11 for 

physically handicapped individuals, 10 

for the mentally ill, and three for the 

cerebral palsied. One workshop has been 
established to give employment to persons 
suffering from epilepsy. 

In addition to these, there are 48 com- 
munity and general workshops. These 
are designed to serve all types of handic- 
apped persons in the community. The 
newest of these facilities has just been 
opened in St. Johns, Newfoundland, and 
will be providing assessment and training 
opportunities for all types of disabled 
persons in the province. The only other 
workshop in Newfoundland provides 
employment opportunities for ten blind 
persons. 

Sheltered workshop operations can be 
divided into three main groups. 

e the ‘“‘good will” type of shop collects, 
sorts, repairs and resells donated house- 
hold articles, clothing and furniture; 

e the ‘‘subcontract’” type undertakes 
small assembly and manufacturing, 
sorting, packaging, collating, stuffing 
envelopes, mailing, and similar tasks. 
These subcontracts are obtained from 
industry, business, governments and 
community organizations. 

e the “‘manufacturing’” type works at 
the manufacture and sale of new 
articles, such as wood products, cera- 
mics and handicrafts. 

In addition, there are other types of 
operation which do not fall into the 
category of “‘sheltered workshop.”’ These 
are industrial concerns developed to give 
employment to disabled persons. They are 
strictly business operations, and are in 


competition with any shop offering a 
similar service. Their shops and equip- 
ment compare favourably with their 
competitors. They hire only the handic- 
apped, pay the going wage, and those 
hired must be able to maintain a level of 
production comparable to that of a 
non-handicapped worker engaged in simi- 
lar work elsewhere. There are eight such 
business enterprises in Canada, and they 
employ 462 disabled persons. 


Types of Service 


The simulated industrial conditions 
found in the workshops provide the op- 
portunity to assess the individual’s cap- 
abilities for various kinds of employment, 
and to bring the individual up to a stan- 
dard of performance demanded by in- 
dustry. As a result of the experience in the 
sheltered workshop, some will be able 
to move into competitive employment, 
some will go into vocational training, 
and others may remain in the remunerative 
sheltered employment part of the work- 
shop program. This is designed for those 
persons who are unable at the moment to 
meet the demands of employment in 
industry, but who are able to perform 
useful and productive work in a more 
sheltered environment. 

As we in Canada aim for total man- 
power development, we must recognize 
that the handicapped represent a resource 
that is tangible and vital to the economy. 
The broad social and economic value of 
rehabilitation is evidenced by the fact that 
it prevents dependency and restores or 
converts tax-dollar consumers into tax- 
dollar producers. Sheltered workshops are 
making their contribution to bring this 
about. Equally important, however, they 
are instrumental in restoring human 
beings to places of dignity as wage 
earners, and they provide an interest and 
feeling of accomplishment to some indi- 
viduals who have almost forgotten the 
feeling of usefulness. 
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Spain's Working Women 


Industrialization in Spain has gained 
impetus in recent years, and consequently 
the working population is undergoing a 
fundamental change. Although women, 
both mothers and daughters, are tradition- 
ally closely tied to the work of the home, 
new ideas are leading them to collaborate 
on equal terms with men in industry, the 
office and professional fields. 

Spanish women now comprise about 
25 per cent of the total labour force of 
Spain, and 17.7 per cent of the total fe- 
male population are working women. The 
majority of women who seek employment 
outside the home are single. In urban 
areas, the largest numbers are employed 
in the manufacturing industries; but as 
educational opportunities increase, more 
women are entering office work and the 
professions. 

The growing participation of women in 
the economic sector of Spain has brought 
about many legislative and social changes. 


Labour and Social Legislation 


The typical workweek in industry, the 
distributive trades and services is 48 hours 
Over a period of six days. Civil Service 
and office employees generally work a 
shorter week of 514 days and 39 hours. 
The 48-hour workweek may appear long 
by our standards, but Spaniards are enti- 
tled to a two-hour midday break and a 
month’s vacation every year. 

In 1961, labour laws were extended to 
recognition of the principle of equal 
remuneration for men and women for 
work of equal value. The new legislation* 
also proclaimed that women be entitled 
to enter into any type of employment 
contract, with no distinction of any kind 
to be made in employment regulations or 
collective agreements on grounds of sex 
or marital status. Although we find few 
Spanish women in the professions or high 
executive posts, no field of activity is 
barred to them in principle. The first 
woman Supreme Court judge was ap- 
pointed this year, and at approximately 
the same time, the first woman building 
contractor, a girl of 22, received her 
papers. 

Spanish women were first granted the 
right to vote in 1931. They may vote in all 


*No detailed information is currently 
available as to categories of work or minimum 
wage legislation, although the latter is applicable 
throughout Spain. 
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Women's Bureau 





elections and are eligible for election on an 
equal basis with men (there are now three 
women representatives in the National As- 
sembly but none of Cabinet rank). Every 
year a growing number of women enter the 
professions as doctors, lawyers, teachers 
and social workers—but whatever her de- 
gree of culture or intellectual ability, the 
Spanish woman is not attracted to politics 
as a career. 

Spain has 14 universities, from which 
women have never been barred. But 
traditional home ties and social organiza- 
tion have not, until recently, encouraged 
the participation of women in higher 
education. In 1925, women comprised 
barely 5 per cent of the university popula- 
tion; but in 1966, the enrolment of women 
had risen to 26 per cent. 

Married women are traditionally at- 
tached to the home, and it is not common 
practice, with exceptions in industrialized 
urban areas, for women with home 
responsibilities to go out to work. 

As early as 1929, however, maternity 
insurance became obligatory in order to 
guarantee medical and financial assistance 
for working women. Maternity benefits 
now cover all medical expenses connected 
with childbirth, and a benefit is payable 
from the eighth month of pregnancy as 
well as during the nursing period. The 
woman is also permitted six weeks leave 
of absence from work before and after 
confinement. 


Factory Nurseries 


All factories employing women with 
young children must provide nurseries on 
the factory premises. These are staffed 
by trained public nurses and expenses 
are shared by employers and the State. 
Holiday colonies or vacation residences 
are becoming a common feature of Spain’s 
socio-economic organization. These are 
maintained and staffed by industrial 
enterprises, or by the Social Insurance 
Federation, and are for the recreational 
use of working women and their families. 

By a decree of 1959, social security 
benefits were extended to include do- 
mestic servants. The women’s section, 
Seccion de mujeres, of the national move- 
ment was instrumental in bringing about 
these improvements. 

A system of unions has been organized 


throughout Spain to facilitate the hiring 
and firing of servants—but with advant- 
ages for both employer and employee. A 
girl who has been dismissed from her 
job may go to one of many residences es- 
tablished by the Seccién de mujeres, where 
she may live free of charge until other 
employment is found. The unions function 
as well in the role of employment agencies 
to whom people may apply for domestic 
help. 
Further stipulations under the Labour 
Code affecting domestic workers are 
the granting of: 
e one half day off a week, with one full 
day every two weeks, and a month’s 
vacation every year; 


e retirement at the age of 60 with a 
pension; and 

e a minimum monthly wage of approxim- 
ately $50 a month. 


The Women’s Section 


A feminist movement was initiated in 
the early 1930s, but failed to gain force 
until the Civil War in 1936, in which 
580,000 Spanish women participated. 
After the war, the feminist movement 
grew, and in the 1950s changed both its 
name and form. It is now known as the 
Seccion de mujeres (Women’s Section), 
with headquarters in Madrid and regional 
branches throughout Spain. Its operations 
are varied and highly esteemed: 


e it encourages and instructs in the 
learning of skills that may be used in 
home industries, and the produce of 
these handicrafts are collected and sold 
co-operatively and the profits returned 
to the workers; 


e it promotes legislative reform in all 
areas affecting working women; and 


e it encourages the continuance and 
revival of folk-lore, folk-songs and 
traditional dances in all regions of 
Spain. 

These are simply a few of the facts. 
They are not intended to be comparisons. 
In any assessment of Spain, one must 
beware of using the Western concept of 
emancipation. The Spanish woman is 
deeply religious, and her home is her 
fulfilment; but within the family, the 
woman’s authority has been continuous 
and decisive. She is an individual with 
opinions, and is one of Spain’s ‘“‘thirty 
million dictators.” 
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Communications As a Problem-Solver 


Canadian Pacific Merchandise Services, 
Winnipeg, is using a massive program of 
labour-management communication to 
reduce claims filed by customers whose 
goods are handled at the warehouse inter- 
change for rail and truck transport. 
According to Frank Titterton, Terminal 
Manager, the problem of claims lay in 
““carelessness,”’ and the solution in “‘com- 
munication.” 

Mr. Titterton has used personal manage- 
ment-employee contact to cut claims to a 
minimum to the satisfaction of company, 
employees and customers. The 24-hour 
warehousing operation employs 210 ware- 
housemen and drivers, represented by 
Local 2307, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (AFL-CIO / 
CLE). 

The current system of communications, 
started at the beginning of the year, calls 
for each of the 11 supervisors to meet 
with the employees under him every two 
weeks. Meetings, on company time, last 
approximately half an hour. 

Mr. Titterton is enthused with develop- 
ment of the system, which he began strictly 
as a method to reduce claims. Meetings 
have evolved into “‘more of a general 
discussion” from which worthwhile sug- 
gestions are processed by management. 
“Our entire operation has improved due 
to the interest we’ve developed among the 
employees, and the co-operation they’re 
giving management,” he says. 

Sessions which formerly dealt exclus- 
ively with claims, with the supervisor 
doing most of the talking, have expanded 
to round-table discussions, with employ- 
ees initiating useful suggestions. 

A survey made of a five-week period 
January 19 to February 23, turned up 15 
meetings involving a total of 110 employ- 
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ees—over 50 per cent. Attendance aver- 
aged 10 persons a meeting. 

Harvey Patterson, Chairman of Local 
2307, says joint consultation has put 
employees ‘‘in a better frame of mind, 
which is reflected in a 50-per-cent reduc- 
tion in grievances. “‘It’s been proved to me 
that the work force is in a better frame of 
mind when it knows it’s being listened to 
by management,”’ he says. The employees 
are careful in their work when they feel 
they belong. They develop the attitude of 
“I’m part of this business and I want it to 
be successful so I can get my share of it.” 

* * * 

1967 marks a quarter century of highly 
organized joint consultation at the E. B. 
Eddy Company, whose three paper- 
making plants straddle the Ottawa river at 
Hull, Que., and Ottawa. President W. C. 
R. Jones sees a reflection of the company’s 
two-tiered labour-management system in 
product quality. ‘“‘We have good quality 
products, so we know these meetings pay 
off,” he says. 

Eddy’s 19 departmental committees and 
one senior committee (called the Plant 
Committee) are geared to fit the structure 
of the organization, which employs 2,400 
persons, including 1,800 union members. 

The Plant Committee, comprising 25 
union representatives and six from mana- 
gement, tackles issues of overall interest 
that affect more than one department. 

Frank Cashman, superintendent of 
employee relations, who is permanent 
committee chairman, outlines the com- 
pany’s business picture at these meetings. 
“I try to keep the committee informed as 
to our production outlook by projecting 


four or five months ahead,” he says. Other 
regular topics include safety, working 
conditions, apprenticeship, housekeeping 
and recreation. 

The 19 departmental committees meet 
separately bi-monthly. Departmental su- 
perintendents usually chair the meetings, 
and foremen round out the management 
side. In most cases, union members are 
elected to the committees by the rank and 
file; occasionally they are appointed by 
local union officers. Main topics of dis- 
cussion are safety, costs, customer com- 
plaints, quality, operating efficiency and 
working conditions—all related to the 
particular department. 

Says Mr. Cashman: ‘“‘As a result of 
encouraging our people to stand up and 
be heard, a lot of individual problems 
come up. When the company is able to 
overcome some of these problems, it 
improves morale, which in turn improves 
productivity.” 

Eddy’s employees come under three 
unions, each with Quebec and Ontario 
locals: Local 50 and 73, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC); Locals 
33, 34 and 243 United Papermakers 
and Paperworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC); and 
Local 412, International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers (AFL- 
GIO/GI.G). 

According to Jules Caron, President of 
Local 50, joint consultation has brought 
improved working conditions. ‘““A man 
is happier on the job when he is satisfied 
with his working conditions,” he says. 
In 25 years, Eddy’s has had only one 
grievance go to arbitration. 

The labour-management committee at 
the Winnipeg plant of the Continental Can 
Company of Canada Ltd. uses self- 
evaluation to keep itself working at peak 
productivity. The committee’s ability to 
look inward resulted in a new agenda 
formula that has stiffened the procedural 
backbone of meetings. 

Joint consultation has been practised 
since 1959 at the paper products plant, 
organized by the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
America (AFL-CIO/'CLC), and its sub- 


ordinate, Local 537 of the Winnipeg 
Printing Specialties. 
Plant Manager Bernard Jorgenson 


explains that productivity of meetings 
was increased by a simple change in 
procedure. ‘“‘We allotted the first half hour 
to discussion of a particular topic to put 
more direction into our meetings,”’ he says. 
“The second half was left open to general 
items.”” 

David Turner, local union leader and 
Committee Co-chairman, supports the 
policy. ‘‘We’ve learned to stress an indi- 
vidual topic each month, and to tie up any 
loose ends on it before the next meeting,” 
he says. 
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Occupational Training and Job Redesign 


“In a changing world, where economic 
expansion and development for the better 
satisfaction of the needs of mankind are 
one of the commandments of our in- 
dustrial society, the fact that the popula- 
tion of our countries includes a high 
proportion of people over 45—and they 
are then called ‘older persons’—is of very 
great importance. 

“This fact appears all the more preg- 
nant with consequences of all kinds— 
economic, social and human—because the 
development of techniques and means of 
production points to a vital conclusion: 
from now on the pace of technical change 
is going to be faster; the concept of a single 
and almost uniform career is outdated, 
and generations to come must be pre- 
pared to follow two or even three careers. 

“In the face of this fundamental up- 
heaval, and the need for individuals to 
move with the times if they are not to find 
themselves defenceless before the difficul- 
ties of life, it is quite certain that age plays 
an important part.” 

Bernard Vrillon, Deputy General Se- 
cretary of the Social Commission of the 
French Employers’ Association, made this 
statement in a presentation to the Inter- 
national Management Seminar of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) held in Lon- 
don, Eng., in October 1964. In his paper, 
Mr. Vrillon discussed the attitude and 
role of employers and their organizations 
toward the use of job redesign and oc- 
cupational training for older workers. 
Although the quoted statement was made 
three years ago, it is as relevant today as 
it was then. 


Optimum Use 


Mr. Vrillon went on to stress the im- 
portance of firms’ making the “optimum 
use of manpower resources.’? He con- 
tended that this objective meant that 
industry would have to make the necessary 
effort to maintain older workers in the 
best conditions of productive work, and 
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Older Workers' Section 
Department of Manpower 
and Immigration 





so enable them to contribute to the com- 
mon good by making the most of their 
possibilities—thus serving at the same 
time both economic and human needs. 
“That is why an essential aim of the firm 
must be to keep such workers in employ- 
ment, with the necessary adaptation and 
after suitable re-training,”’ he said. 

The speaker pointed out that everyone’s 
physical and intellectual abilities develop 
to a maximum and then start to fall off, 
but that this point of change does not 
occur at the same age or to the same 
extent in everyone. Even if capacities 
decline, practice, study, initiative, ex- 
perience and sense of responsibility largely 
offset the decline. He emphasized the 
importance of distinguishing between 
“physical]’’ age and “‘official’’ or ‘‘chrono- 
logical’ age. 

Discussing the employment difficulties 
of older workers, Mr. Vrillon stated that 
the prime consideration is satisfactory 
fitting of the job to the worker; the worker 
must also adapt to the job, however, even 
if persistent effort is needed. He pointed 
out the need to provide training that would 
help both employers and workers to adapt 
to the technical change made necessary by 
an evolving world. 


Output and Age 


The paper suggests that it is the duty of 
top management to think mainly in 
economic terms, and consequently to seek 
the best conditions of production. Output 





Readers interested in job redesign 
(ergonomics) and occupational training 
techniques for older workers may 
obtain material on these subjects, free 
of charge, by writing to: Section on 
Older Workers, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Branch, Department of Manpow- 
er and Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


and productivity are among the chief 
pre-occupations of management. If the 
equipment of two competing firms is 
standard, then the quality of labour 
becomes extremely important. Where the 
aging of workers has an adverse effect on 
production, a remedy must be found. At 
this point, Mr. Vrillon questions whether 
the problem could be solved by adapting 
the job to the man, and whether ergono- 
mics (L. G. 1964, p. 778) could be of 
assistance. 

Since ergonomics is still a relatively new 
science, Mr. Vrillon emphasized that the 
first task of employers’ organizations is the 
dissemination of information. They must 
be prepared to publicize and demonstrate 
the advantages, and the economic and 
human contributions of methods designed 
to utilize older manpower effectively. 
Furthermore, employees themselves must 
do their utmost to apply these methods. 
Workers must always be placed in jobs 
that make the best use of their capabili- 
ties. In the long run, Mr. Vrillon suggested, 
it is more beneficial to modify working 
conditions so that a worker can do his job 
without excessive fatigue, than it is to 
transfer an older worker to another job. 
But it is important to demonstrate that 
redesigning jobs to match worker capa- 
bilities makes a firm more efficient, and 
in no way diminishes its competitive 
position. 

Mr. Vrillon’s paper pointed out also 
that solutions adopted in relation to job 
redesign would make it possible to im- 
prove a company’s economic returns and 
ensure the optimum utilization of man- 
power resources. 

Mr. Vrillon concluded his paper with 
the statement that the myths and pre- 
judices concerning age, which lead to the 
inefficient use of older workers and a 
waste of manpower resources, must be 
eliminated. Maximum efficiency and util- 
ization require the co-operation of em- 
ployers, employer organizations, workers, 
and the various levels of government. 
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Employment and 
Unemployment 
In August 


Employment increased by 13,000 to 
7,854,000 between July and August. The 
labour force, at 8,101,000, was 296,000, 
or 3.8 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Employment was 277,000 or 3.7 per cent 
higher than in August 1966. 

Unemployment decreased by 37,000 
during the month from 284,000 to 247,000, 
but was 19,000 higher than a year earlier. 

Total unemployment in August re- 
presented 3.0 per cent of the labour force 
compared with 2.9 per cent in August 
1966, and 2.8 per cent in August 1965. 


Employment 


Employment, at 7,854,000, increased by 
13,000 from July to August. It was higher 
than a year ago in all regions, the largest 
relative gains being in Quebec and British 
Columbia. 

At 7,854,000, employment in August 
showed an increase of 277,000 over August 
1966. 

Farm employment increased by 23,000 
to 705,000 between July and August; 
minor increases in manufacturing, cons- 
truction and trade were offset by decreases 
in the service industries. 

There were increases in community 
business and personal service (122,000), 
trade (78,000), agriculture (56,000) and 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities (42,000). Construction employ- 
ment was 37,000 lower than a year earlier. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 247,000, was 37,000 
lower than a month ago, and 19,000 
higher than in August 1966. Of the total 
unemployed, 193,000 or 78 per cent had 
been unemployed for less than four 
months, 25,000 had been unemployed for 
four to six months, and 29,000 for seven 
months or more. 


Norte: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled ‘““Labour 
Market Conditions,” are not included in this 
issue because the statistical basis for these 
tables is not comparable with a year ago. 
Beginning September 1, 1966, all registered 
applicants were asked to contact Canada 
Manpower Centres every 30 days—instead of 
the previously requested period of 14 days—to 
keep their registrations active. Another 
factor influencing the comparability of re- 
gistered applicants is the extension of provi- 
sions, such as temporary layoffs, for exempt- 
ing certain classes of unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries from registration. 
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Insurance Registrations 
And Other UIC Statistics 


On June 30, insurance books or contri- 
bution cards had been issued to 4,485,356 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 394,823 an increase of 2,480 
since May 31, 1967. 

During June, 12,022 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 9,578 were spot checks 
of claims to verify the fulfilment of 
statutory conditions, and 731 were miscel- 
laneous investigations. The remaining 
1,713 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 323 cases, 
97 against employers and 226 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 683.* 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in June totalled 
$36,315,879.86 compared with $33,979,- 
902.35, in May sand, .$33,224,965.79) sin 
June 1966. 

Benefits paid in June totalled $17,837,- 
292.04 compared with $37,192,065.10 in 
May and $14,674,856.77 in June 1966. 

The balance in the Fund on June 30 
was $258,201,591.00. On May 31, it was 
$239,723,003.18 and on June 30, 1966 it 
was $155,118,709.49. 


U.S. employment tests 
discriminate inadvertently 


A company may inadvertently discrim- 
inate against ethnic minorities while 
appearing to comply with fair employ- 
ment laws, a recent U.S. research study 
reveals. 

The two-year study on employment 
testing, conducted under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant, compared test scores of 1,208 
persons in six job situations with their 
on-the-job performance. About one third 
of the group were Negroes and persons 
of Spanish origin. Scores from 26 different 
tests were analyzed along with biogra- 
phical data. 

The four New York University psycho- 
logists working on the study found that 
one test for all applicants—particularly 
a highly verbal test loaded with historical 
and cultural items—operated unfairly 
against members of certain ethnic groups 
coming from culturally disadvantaged 
backgrounds. Minority groups, they said, 
“tend to score lower on the average on 
this kind of test, and the test will therefore 
effectively screen out minority applicants.” 

The researchers recommended changing 
equal employment laws that prohibit 
employers from identifying job applicants 
by their ethnic origin, and suggested that 
the ‘“‘fairest and most valid approach”’ is 
to use separate selection standards and 
procedures for separate ethnic groups. 
Ironically, the tests showed that they 
did not accurately predict job perform- 
ance, the reason for their existence in the 
first place. 


Wage Schedules Prepared in July 


During July, the Department of Labour 
prepared 354 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various 
areas of Canada, for works of construc- 
tion, remodelling, repair or demolition, 
and certain services. 

In the same period, 196 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 179 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Post Office, Public Works 
and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigation conducted during this period. 


have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in July for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 





No. of Aggregate 

Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 

Production 96 $707,145.00 
Post Office 2) 129,781.95 
Royal Canadian 

Mounted Police 1 2,085.00 
Transport 4 7,360.95 


During July, the sum of $11,916.47 was 
collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears owing their employees as a result 
of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates 
and other conditions of employment re- 
quired by the schedule of labour condi- 
tions forming part of their contract. This 
amount is for distribution to the 191 
workers concerned. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for six days during August. The 
Board granted 23 applications for certifi- 
cation, rejected 9, and ordered 12 repre- 


sentation votes. It granted one applica- 


tion for revocation of certification; and, 


in a second application for revocation of 


certification, the parties were notified that, 
on the basis of the information before it, 
the Board was of the opinion that, in 
present circumstances, the certification 
order is of no force and effect. During the 
month, the Board gave consideration to 
a request for review of an earlier decision 
and issued Reasons for Judgment. It also 
received seven applications for certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of one 


such application. 


_ Applications for Certification Granted 





1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Bushnell TV Co. 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont., employed at 


- station CJOH-TV, Ottawa, and CJSS-TV, 


Cornwall (L. G., Qct., p. 642). Two 


employees, James Wright and Paul W. 


Kudla, had intervened, each as represent- 


_ ative of a group of employees. 


2. Syndicat des employés du Transport 
d’ Anjou, Inc., on behalf of a unit of em- 


_ ployees of Transport d’Anjou Inc, Riviére- 


du-Loup, Que. (L. G., July, p. 417). 

3. International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
Tank Truck Transport Limited, Maple, 
Ont. (L. G., Aug., p. 497). 

4. Bricklayers, Masons, Cement Block 
Layers, Marble Masons and Vitrolite Tile 
Setters, Terrazzo Workers, International 
Union, Local 1, Manitoba, on behalf of a 
unit of bricklayers employed by the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
Limited, Flin Flon, Man. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 497). 

5. Canadian Marine Officers’ Union 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed aboard vessels owned and/or 
Operated by McAllister Towing Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. (L. G., Aug., p. 497). The 
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Employee Representation Branch 


Board found that captains and apprentice 
captains should be excluded for the reason 
that they are not employees within the 
meaning of the Act. 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Cement Cartage 
Company Limited, Havelock, N.B. (L. G., 
Sept., p. 580). 

7. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at Domaine Estria and Pavillon 
Mercier, Montreal, Que. (L. G., Sept., 
p. 580). 

8. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration at Cloverdale Park Apartments, 
Pierrefonds, Que. (L. G., Sept., p. 580). 
The International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, had intervened. (See also Item 
No. 4, Representation Votes Ordered, 
below.) 

9. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at St-Michel Terrace, Montreal, 
Que. (b.G., Sept.,, ps 580). The Inter: 
national Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
had intervened. (See also Item No. 5, 
Representation Votes Ordered, below.) 

10. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L.( CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration at St-Georges Gardens, Pte-aux- 
Trembles, Que. (L. G., Sept., p. 580). The 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the functions of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, for which the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch of the Depart- 
ment is the administrative agency. 


International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
had intervened. (See also Item No. 6, 
Representation Votes Ordered, below.) 

11. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of office employees 
employed by Hurley Transport Company 
Limited, Brockville, Ont. (L. G., Sept., 
p. 580). 

12. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 91, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of office employees 
employed by McNeil Transport Limited, 
Brockville, Ont. (L. G., Sept., p. 580). 

13. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a composite unit of air crew and 
ground crew employees of Nanaimo Air- 
lines Ltd., Nanaimo, B.C. (L. G., Sept., 
p. 580.) 

14. Cartage and Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of employees of H. G. 
Snyder Trucking Inc., Ville St-Laurent, 
Que. (L. G., Sept., p. 580). 

15. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration at Park Royal Apartments, Ville 
St-Laurent, Que. (L. G., Sept., p. 581). 
The International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, had intervened. (See also Item 
No. 7, Representation Votes Ordered, 
below.) 

16. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation employed at Pie IX 
Apartments, Montreal, Que. (L. G., Sept., 
p. 581). The International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, had intervened. 
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(See also Item No. 9, Representation Votes 
Ordered, below). 

17. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, warehouse employees 
and checkers employed by Regina Cartage 
& Storage Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask. (L. G., 
CEng (DE SIL) 

18. Professional Transport Workers’ 
Union of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, warehouse and dock employees 
employed by Grimshaw Trucking & 
Distributing Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
(iG. Scptspaool): 

19. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America on behalf of a unit of em- 


ployees of Boyd’s Express Ltd., Lachute, 
Que. (L. G.; Sept.; p. 581). 

20. International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers on behalf 
of a unit of service and maintenance em- 
ployees of Nordair Ltd., Dorval, Que. 
(L. G., Sept., p. 581). The Nordair Em- 
ployees’ Union (CNTU), previously cer- 
tified as bargaining agent, did not contest 
the application. 

21. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN) on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance men and janitors employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at Terrasse Belleville, St-Vincent- 
de-Paul, Que. (L. G., Sept., p. 581). The 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
had intervened. (See also Item No. 11, 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the Board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated, 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 
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The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments; and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party has 
failed to bargain collectively and to make 
every reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board and 
(2) Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Atlantic Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch and the 
Employee Representation Branch are in 
Ottawa. 


Representation Votes Ordered, below.) 

22. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of deckhands 
and cooks employed aboard the M.V. 
Canadian Tide and M.V. Min Tide by 
Pacific Tidewater Marine Ltd., Port 
Albernim B.C), (> .Gi, Oct:2p 2042): 

23. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. on behalf of a unit of mates and 
engineers employed aboard the M.V. 
Canadian Tide and M.V. Min Tide by 
Pacific Tide Water Marine Ltd., Port 
Alberni, B.-G(L. G:, Nov.) p. 696). The 
Board found that captains should be 
excluded from the unit for the reason that 
they are not employees within the meaning 
of the Act. (See also Item No. 2, Applica- 
tions for Certification received, below.) 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Deruth Transport Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
respondent (L. G., July, p. 416). The 
application was rejected because it was 
not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. (See also Item 
No. 1, Representation Votes Ordered, 
below.) 

2. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
J. Kearns Transport Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
respondent (L. G., July, p. 416). The 
application was rejected because it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. (See also Item No. 2, 
Representation Votes Ordered, below.) 

3. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Walco Trucking Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
respondent (L. G., July, p. 416). The 
application was rejected because it was 
not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. (See also Item 
No. 3, Representation Votes Ordered, 
below.) 

4. D. K. W. Employees’ Association, 
applicant, Deruth Transport Ltd., Regina, 
Sask., respondent, and Chauffeurs, Team- 
sters and Helpers, Local 395, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
intervener (L. G., Aug., p. 497). The 
application was rejected because the Board 
was not satisfied that the D. K. W. Em- 
ployees’ Association has members in good 
standing within the meaning of Rule 15 
of the Board’s Rules of Procedure. 

5. D. K. W. Employees’ Association, 
applicant, J. Kearns Transport Ltd., 
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Regina, Sask., respondent, and Chauf- 
feurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 395, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousement and Helpers 
of America, intervener (L. G., Aug., p. 
497). The application was rejected because 
the Board was not satisfied that the 
D. K. W. Employees’ Association has 
members in good standing within the 
meaning of Rule 15 of the Board’s Rules 
of Procedure. 


6. D. K. W. Employees’ Association, 
applicant, Walco Trucking Ltd., Regina, 
Sask., respondent, and Chauffeurs, Team- 
sters and Helpers, Local 395, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
intervener (L. G., Aug., p. 497). The 
application was rejected because the 
Board was not satisfied that the D. K. W. 
Employees’ Association has members in 
good standing within the meaning of 
Rule 15 of the Board’s Rules of Proce- 
dure. 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applic- 
ant, AirWest Airlines Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent, and Ronald McKim, 
et al., interveners (L. G., Sept., p. 580). 
The application was rejected because it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit. 

8. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, and Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
respondent (Place Benoit, Ville St-Lau- 
rent), and the International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, intervener (L. G., 
Sept., p. 581). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. (See also Item No. 8, Representa- 
tion Votes Ordered, below.) 

9. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, and Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
respondent (Terrasse Villeray, Montreal), 
and the International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, intervener (L. G., Sept., p. 581). 
The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the 
Board. (See also Item No. 10, Representa- 
tion Votes Ordered, below.) 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local Union 395, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, applic- 
ant, and Deruth Transport Ltd., Regina, 
Sask., respondent (L. G., July, p. 416) 
(Returning officer: A. E. Koppel). (See 
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also Item No. 1, Applications for Certifi- 
cation Rejected, above.) 

2. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
J. Kearns Transport Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
respondent (L. G., July, p. 416) (Returning 
officer: A. E. Koppel). (See also Item 
No. 2, Applications for Certification 
Rejected, above.) 

3. Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, 
Local 395, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Walco Trucking Ltd., Regina, Sask., 
respondent (L. G., July, p. 416) (Returning 
officer: A. E. Koppel). (See also Item 
No. 3, Applications for Certification 
Rejected, above.) 

4. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respond- 
ent (Cloverdale Park, Pierrefonds, Que.), 
and the International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, intervener. The Board directed that 
the names of the Syndicat national des 
employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) and of the 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
appear on the ballot (L. G., Sept., p. 580) 
(Returning officer: G. R. Doucet). (See 
also Item No. 8, Applications for Certi- 
fication Granted, above.) 

5. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L(ACSN), applicant, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respond- 
ent (St-Michel Terrace, Montreal, Que.), 
and the International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, intervener. The Board directed that 
the names of the Syndicat national des 
employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) and of the 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
appear on the ballot (L. G., Sept., p. 580) 
(Returning officer: G. R. Doucet). (See 
also Item No. 9, Applications for Certifi- 
cation Granted, above.) 

6. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respond- 
ent (St-Georges Gardens, Pte-aux-Trem- 
bles, Que.), and the International Union 
of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, intervener. The 
Board directed that the names of the 
Syndicat national des employés de S.C.H.L. 
(CSN) and of the International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, appear on the 
ballot (L. G., Sept., p. 580) (Returning 
officer: G. R. Doucet). (See also Item 
No. 10, Applications for Certification 
Granted, above.) 

7. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respond- 


ent (Park Royal, Ville St-Laurent), and 
the International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, intervener. The Board directed that 
the names of the Syndicat national des 
employés de §.C.H.L. (CSN) and of the 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
appear on the ballot (L. G., Sept., p. 581) 
(Returning officer: G. R. Doucet). (See 
also Item No. 15, Applications for 
Certification Granted, above.) 

8. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respond- 
ent (Place Benoit, Ville St-Laurent) and 
the International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, intervener. The Board directed that 
the names of the Syndicat national des 
employés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) and of the 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
appear on the ballot (L. G., Sept., p. 581) 
(Returning officer: G. R. Doucet). (See 
also Item No. 8, Applications for Certifi- 
cation Rejected, above.) 

9. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respond- 
ent (Pie IX Apartments, Montreal), and 
the International Union of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13946, intervener. The Board directed that 
the names of the Syndicat national des 
employés de S.C.H.L. CSN) and of the 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
appear on the ballot) (L. G., Sept., p. 581) 
(Returning officer: G. R. Doucet). (See 
also Item No. 16, Applications for Certifi- 
cation Granted, above.) 

10. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respond- 
ent (Terrasse Villeray, Montreal), and the 
International Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
intervener. The Board directed that the 
names of the Syndicat national des em- 
ployés de S.C.H.L. (CSN) and of the Inter- 
national Union of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13946, 
appear on the ballot (L. G., Sept., p. 581) 
(Returning officer: G. R. Doucet). (See 
also Item No. 9, Applications for Certifi- 
cation Rejected, above.) 

11. Syndicat national des employés de 
S.C.H.L. (CSN), applicant, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respond- 
ent (Terrasse Belleville, St-Vincent-de- 
Paul, Que.), and the International Union 
of District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, intervener. The 
Board directed that the names of the 
Syndicat national des employés de S.C.H.L. 
(CSN) and of the International Union of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, appear on the 
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ballot (L. G., Sept., p. 581) (Returning 
officer: G. R. Doucet). (See also Item 
No. 20, Applications for Certification 
Granted, above.) 

12. International Association of Ma- 
chinist and Aerospace Workers, the 
petitioner in a request for review, Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Van- 
couver Airport, B.C., respondent, and 
D. A. Robinson, er al., interveners (L. G., 
Aug., p. 496). The Board directed that a 
representation vote be conducted among 
certain clerical] employees in the respond- 
ent’s Maintenance and Engineering De- 
partment to determine whether or not they 
desire the said union to act as their 
bargaining agent within the bargaining 
unit for which the petitioner was certified 
as bargaining agent on August 27, 1948. 


Applications for Revocation Granted 


1. Piette Transport Inc., Joliette, Que., 
applicant, and Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, respondent. The application 
was for the revocation of the Board’s order 
of April 12, 1962, certifying the respond- 
ent union as the bargaining agent for a 
unit of truck drivers and labourers em- 
ployed by the company (L. G., July, p. 
416.) 

2. Martel Express Ltée., Farnham, 
Que., applicant, and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, respondent. The 
Board notified the parties that, on the 
evidence before it, the Board was of the 
opinion that the Order of Certification 
issued to the respondent’s union on July 4, 
1966, is, in the present circumstances, of 


no force and effect. The application was 
not opposed by the respondent union, 
and upon the information before it, the 
Board concluded that the business or 
undertaking of the company, as presently 
carried on, is conducted solely within the 
Province of Quebec, and is not subject to 
the legislative authority of the Parliament 
of Canada. 


Request for Review under Sec. 61 (2) 


The Board issued Reasons for Judgment 
in a request for review made by the General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
Local 979, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America for review of the 
Certification issued by the Board on 
June 6, 1966, which certified the union as 
the bargaining agent for a unit of driver- 
helpers employed on leased tractors by 
Arrow Transit Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. (L. G., March, p. 191). Named as 
respondents in the review proceedings 
were: Arrow Transit Lines Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man.; Kingsway Freightlines Limited, 
Calgary, Alta.; John Kron & Son Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man.; and Kingsway Trans- 
ports Limited, Agincourt, Ont. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Shaft & Development Workers, 
Local 1037, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada) on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Mount 
Nansen Mines Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
employed at Carmacks, Y. T. (Investigat- 
ing officer: D. H. Cameron). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of masters, mates 
and engineers employed aboard the M.V. 
Canadian Tide and the M.V. Min Tide by 
Pacific Tidewater Marine Ltd., Port 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 

1. Tiger Transfer Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
and Local 362, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

2. Continental Explosives Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver International Airport, and 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and National Harbours Board 
Police Brotherhood (Conciliation Officer: 
CHE, Poirier): 

5. Canadian Lake Carriers’ Associa- 

This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act involving the administrative services 
of the Minister of Labour and the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Branch of the Department. 


Alberni, B.C. (Investigating officer: C. M. 
Gilmour). (See also Item No. 22, Applica- 
tions for Certification granted, above.) 

3. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115 on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed in the Yukon 
Territory by Poole Engineering Company 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta., (Investigating 
officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

4. Asbestos Workers’ Union, Local 
1612 on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Outfitters Incorporated Ltd., Corner 
Brook, Nfid., engaged in the loading and 
unloading of ships (Investigating officer: 
W. J. Gillies). 

5. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Kraus Transport Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating officer: H. A. 
Fisher). 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of mail truck 
drivers employed by Federal Delivery 
Inc., Ste-Foy, Que. (Investigating officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, Internatio- 
nal Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
on behalf of a unit of mail truck drivers. 
employed by H. O. Grenier, St-Pascal, 
Que. (Investigating officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, applicant, and Poole 
Engineering Company Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., respondent (employees in 
Yukon Territory) (L. G., Feb., p. 128). 


tion, Montreal, and Canadian Marine 
Officers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: C. 
E. Poirier). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 

1. Porter Shipping Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., and Canadian Marine Officers’ 
Union (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., Oct., p. 644). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service) and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove) (L..G., Sept.; p.-581). 
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3. B. C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(certain member companies) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L. 
G., Aug., p. 498). 

4. B. C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(certain member companies) and Local 
400, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (un- 
licensed personnel) (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe) (L. G., Aug., p. 498). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) 
Ltd., Gander, Nfld., and Lodge 1763, 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (L. G., Sept., 
Dy S8L). 

2. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (L. G., Oct., p. 644). 


3. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (L. G., 
Oct., p. 644). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in July to deal 
with a dispute between Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, Flin 
Flon, Man., and United Steelworkers of 
America (L. G., Oct., p. 644) was fully 
constituted in August with the appoint- 
ment of Roy A. Gallagher, Q. C., Win- 
nipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Gallagher was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee H. B. Monk, Q. C., and union 
nominee S. M. Cherniack, both of 
Winnipeg. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in July to deal 
with a dispute between Consolidated 
Aviation Fueling of Toronto Limited, 
Toronto International Airport, ahd Lodge 
717, International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers (L. G., 
Oct., p. 644) was fully constituted in 
August with the appointment of Dr. 
Louis Fine, Toronto, as Chairman. 
Dr. Fine was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, company 
nominee B. M. W. Paulin, Toronto, 
and union nominee W. G. Carson, Dun- 
das, Ont. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in July to deal 
with a dispute between E.M.I.-Cossor 
Electronics Ltd., St. John’s, Nfld., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L. G., Oct., 
p. 644) was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of R. Hattenhauer, 
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St. John’s, as Chairman. Mr. Hatten- 
hauer was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
company nominee P. J. Lewis, Q. C., and 
union nominee E. Thoms, both of 
St. John’s. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in June to deal 
with a dispute between Bristol Aviation 
Services, Montreal International Airport, 
and Lodge 869, International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
(L. G., Sept., p. 589) was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Marc 
Briere of Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Briére was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, company nominee M. G. Bergeron 
and union nominee L. Gagnon, both of 
Montreal. 


Board Reports Received 


1. McCabe Grain Company, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and Local 987, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L. G., June, p. 365). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service and Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(ie Ges Sept p. soe). 


Settlements after Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Lodge 764, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (L. G., Oct., p. 644). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Cana- 
dian National Newfoundland Steamship 
Service and Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(see above). Mr. H. R. Pettigrove was 
appointed mediator, and he brought the 
parties to a settlement. 

3. Canadian National Railways (Bor- 
den-Cape Tormentine Ferry Service) and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild (L. G., 
Oct., p. 644). 

4. National Harbours Board and Na- 
tional Syndicate of Employees of the 
Port of Montreal (CNTU) (L. G., Oct., 
p. 644). 


Settlement during Board Procedure 


Canada Coach Lines Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., and Amalgamated Transit Union, 
Division 107 (L. G. Oct., p. 644). 


Dispute Lapsed 


Transcanada Communications Limited 
(Station CKCK-TV) Regina, Sask., and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 


ployees and Technicians (L. G., Feb., 
Dasa). 


Strike Action 


Canadian Lake Carriers’ Negotiating 
Committee (26 companies) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada 
CL. Gs, Oct., p.. 644). 


Britain pays employers 
to hire workers 


In what has been described as a “‘brave 
and original’? attempt to correct the 
regional imbalance in Britain’s economy, 
the Government decided in July to pay 
manufacturing firms a cash premium for 
every worker they employ. Payment, 
which began in September, zmounts to 
30 shillings ($4.50) a week for the hiring 
of a male employee and 15 shillings for a 
female worker. 

The Confederation of British Industry, 
the principal organization of employers, 
was not enthusiastic about the scheme, 
but the 9,500,000-member Trades Union 
Congress greeted it warmly. The TUC 
regards it as a good way of utilizing human 
resources that ‘are now lying wastefully 
idle in the development areas.”’ It believes 
also that the premium could provide a 
new stimulus to regional “‘reflation”’ with- 
out creating new worries for the Govern- 
ment concerning the balance of payments. 

The Ministry of Labour gives grants 
and practical help for the training and 
retraining of labour for firms moving into 
development areas or expanding there. 
Most of the Ministry’s own training 
centres are in these areas, and workers 
receive allowances while learning new 
skills. 

The scheme is costly—$300,000,000 a 
year—but it will not be a permanent 
subsidy. It is intended to run for seven 
years and then taper off. It is assistance on 
a scale that has not been seen since the 
development areas were recognized as 
being in need of special aid. 


Director appointed to 
U.S. Employment Service 


Charles E. Odell, former director of 
the United Auto Workers’ Older and 
Retired Workers Department, has been 
appointed Director of the United States 
Employment Service by U.S. Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz. 

He succeeds Frank H. Cassell, who is 
returning to private industry. As special 
assistant to Mr. Cassell since April 1966, 
Mr. Odell was a key figure in developing 
and implementing the Government’s Hu- 
man Resources Development program. 
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Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


The Ontario High Court has ruled that the decision of an arbitration 
board ona referred question of law is not subject to judicial review 


On January 25, 1967 Mr. Justice Jessup 
of the Ontario High Court dismissed an 
application to quash an award of an 
arbitration tribunal under a collective 
agreement, and held that, where a specific 
question of law is submitted to arbitrators, 
their decision is not reviewable simply 
because questions of fact might be in- 
volved in the submission. 

The Court held further that, in Ontario, 
the rights and benefits provided for indi- 
viduals by a collective agreement are en- 
forceable by individual employees either 
in the Courts or under Sec. 34 (9) of 
the Labour Relations Act, provided, 
however, that when these rights or benefits 
depend on the interpretation of a collective 
agreement, such interpretation is within 
the exclusive jursidiction of a board of 
arbitration and a condition precedent to 
a court action. 


Circumstances of Dispute 

On January 31, 1966 the award of an 
arbitration board dismissed two griev- 
ances submitted by Local 5, International 
Mailers’ Union, Toronto, under three col- 
lective agreements between the Mailers’ 
Union and the Globe and Mail Ltd., 
The Telegram Publishing Co. Ltd. and 
the Toronto Star Ltd. 
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Legislation Branch 


The grievances submitted to arbitration 
concerned members of the Mailers’ Union 
who were employees of one or other of 
the employers mentioned above. 

All three collective agreements con- 
tained the following clause: 

(101) The Employer agrees to employ 
only members of Toronto Mailers’ 
Union No. 5 to perform all work within 
the jurisdiction of the Union. The Union 
shall furnish as many competent jour- 
neymen as are called for by the Em- 
ployer to meet his requirements, and 
to thereby make it unnecessary for 
regular members to work in excess of 
five days or nights in any one regularly 
scheduled workweek. If the Union 
fails to do this, the Employer may 
secure the help needed from any source, 
provided that such help are members 
of the International Typographical 
Union. 

(703A) No employee covered by 
this agreement shall be required to cross 
a picket line established because of a 
legal strike or any lockout of Toronto 
Typographical Union No. 91. 

The collective agreements provided for 
certain hospitalization and other like 
benefits by the employers. (Para. 1001 (1) 
and (2)). Para. 1101 provided for a 


grievance and arbitration procedure. The 
term of the agreements were from 
January 1, 1963 to December 31, 1964. 


All the employers concerned also had 
collective agreements with Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union No. 91, and that union 
and the Mailers’ Union were both locals 
of the International Typographical Union. 
On July 9, 1964, Toronto Typographical 
Union 91 started a lawful strike against 
the employers, and set up picket lines at 
their premises. At that time, about 40 
mailers were employed by the Globe and 
Mail Ltd., 125 by the Toronto Star Ltd., 
and 50 by the Telegram Publishing Co. 
Ltd. Following the establishment of the 
picket line, only two—and later some six 
or eight—of the mailers returned to work. 


The arbitration board found that the 
remainder of the mailers not only ab- 
stained from work, but participated in 
picketing and other strike activities with 
the assistance of the Union itself. Such 
conduct continued up to the hearing 
before the arbitration board on Sep- 
tember 30, 1965. 


After several months, the employers 
discontinued their payments for the 
hospitalization and other like benefits 
provided for in the collective agreements 
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with the Mailers’ Union. In the first 
week of April 1965, the president of the 
Mailers’ Union informed each of the 
employers that the majority of the mailers 
wished to return to work. During this 
time, negotiations were in progress for 

ew collective agreements between the 
Mailers’ Union and the employers, and 
the latter refused to have the employees 
concerned return to work except under the 
terms of the proposed new agreements. 
But such agreements were never con- 
cluded, and, following conciliation proce- 
dures, the Ontario Minister of Labour re- 
leased the report of a conciliation board 
on September 29, 1965. 


Meanwhile, the Union brought a re- 
presentative action in the Supreme Court 
against the Globe and Mail to restrain 
the newspaper from employing in its 
mailing room persons other than members 
of the Mailers’ Union. The application 
for interim injunction was dismissed by 
Mr. Justice Lieff on January 18, 1965. 
One of the reasons for dismissal of the 
application reads, as follows: 


I find further that the Collective 
Agreement in force between the parties, 
and which does not expire for some 
considerable time to come, has been 
frustrated by the applicant, and that 
the applicant did not first invoke the 
arbitration procedure provided by the 
Collective Agreement whereby its terms 
would have been interpreted. 


Following the refusal by the employers 
of an immediate return to work of the 
employees concerned, the Mailers’ Union, 
by letters to each of the employers, dated 
April 20, 1965, initiated grievances. The 
letters read in part: 


The overwheming majority of our 
members who work in the [paper 
concerned] had signified individually 
to me that they wish to return to work, 
and whatever process is necessary [sic] 
to accomplish their aim, which in our 
mind is legally sound under the present 
agreement, should be carried out. 

On behalf of these members, please 
accept this letter as notification that we 
invoke Clause 1101 of the agreement 
[joint standing] and the clause we wish 
to process through the grievance pro- 
cedure is Clause 703A [picket line]. 


Following the discontinuance by the 
employers of the hospitalization and other 
like benefits, the union had earlier initiated 
grievances with respect to that issue by 
letters to each of the employers dated 
October 31, 1964, which read in part: 


. .. | now wish to inform you that 
Toronto Mailers’ Union No. 5 hereby 
invokes Clause 1101 of our agreement, 
including the final paragraph which 
states in part: ““The conditions existing 
prior to the cause of the disputes shall 
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be maintained until the dispute shall 
have been settled.” 

We are invoking this clause on our 
claim that the [company] is not living 
up to the agreement specifically as 
referred to in Clause 1002, paragraph 2, 
also Clause 1101, Hospital 1 and 
Hospital 2. 


Arbitration Award 


The issue before arbitration board was 
the interpretation of para. 703A of the 
collective agreement (quoted above), and 
the fact of picketing and strike activities 
of the employees and of the Mailers’ 
Union. The board by majority decision 
held: 


The action of the Mailers went far 
beyond the individual rights given to 
employees under Sec. 703 (A) of the 
collective agreements, and their actions 
were quite inconsistent with the right 
given to the employees under Sec. 703A 
of the collective agreements and were 
quite inconsistent with normal em- 
ployee-employer relationships. 


The decision of the majority of the 
board was based on the following prin- 
ciples of law: 


It has been held that it is an implied 
term of all contracts of employment 
that an employee shall serve his em- 
ployer with good faith and fidelity, and 
shall not deliberately set out to do 
something which may harm his em- 
ployer’s business, even on what is called 
his own time. (See Hivac Ltd. vs. Park 
Royal Limited, 1946, 1 All E. R. p. 350.) 

If the breach of such contract is of 
an obligation which is essential to the 
contract, then the innocent party is free 
to refuse further performance of his 
own obligations. (See Hayman ys. 
Darwin Ltd., 1942, 1 All E.R. p. 336.) 


In this case it is pointed out by Lord 
Wright, at page 355, that this is really 
an application of the maxim that a 
party cannot take the benefits of a 
contract without conforming to obliga- 
tions imposed upon him by the contract. 
(See also Cheshire and Fifoot, Law of 
Contracts, 6th Edition, p. 504.) 

In applying such principles, the major- 
ity award held that the duty to serve with 
good faith and fidelity was an implied 
term of the collective agreements, and that 
the actions of the employees, members of 
the Mailers’ Union, in breach of such 
essential duty, relieved the employers 
from any obligation to them. 


Issue of Fact and Law 


The Union applied to the Court to 
quash the arbitration award on the ground 
that the findings of the board constituted 
an error on the face of the record in a mat- 
ter of law material to the issues before the 


Board, but not specifically referred to it. 
This distinction was dealt with by Chief 
Justice Kerwin, delivering the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, in 
Faubert and Watts v. Temagami Mining 
Cos Lid? 1960)" SoG. 235 at p. “241. 
2 Os Re (2d) 20 Sr 225: 

The authorities are all mentioned in 
the 16 ed. of Russell on Arbitration, but 
reference might be made particularly 
to the judgment of the House of Lords 
in Absalom Ltd. v. Great Western 
(London) Garden Village Society Ltd. 
[1933] A.C. 592. Lord Russell, with the 
concurrence of Lord Buckmaster and 
Lord Tomlin, at p. 607, points out that 
the authorities make a clear distinction 
between a case where disputes are 
referred to an arbitrator in the decision 
of which a question of law becomes 
material, from the case in which a 
specific question of law has been referred 
to him for decision. In the first, the 
Court can interfere if and when any 
error of law appears in the face of the 
award; but in the latter case, no such 
interference is possible upon the ground 
that it so appears that the decision upon 
the question of law is an erroneous one. 
Lord Warrington and Clyffe and Lord 
Wright came to a like conclusion for 
similar reasons. 


The applicant submitted that, even if 
the question of law was specifically sub- 
mitted to the board, the decision is re- 
viewable because the submission to the 
board involved disputed matters of fact 
as well as of law. This submission was 
based on passages in the judgment of 
Lord Wright in the Absalom case. 


In his reasons for judgment in the case 
at bar, however, Mr. Justice Jessup noted 
that such distinction is not found in the 
judgment of Lord Russell, which was 
adopted by Chief Justice Kerwin in the 
Flaubert case. Moreover, Lord Wright’s 
judgment approved of Re King and Duveen 
[1913] 2 K. B. 32, where questions of fact 
were referred to the arbitrators. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Justice Jessup concluded 
that, if it can be found that a specific ques- 
tion of law is referred to arbitrators, their 
decision does not become reviewable sim- 
ply because questions of fact are involved 
in the submission to them. 


Jurisdiction to Review 


Mr. Justice Jessup next considered 
whether, in the case at bar, the disputed 
decision of law was specifically referred to 
the board. In his view, in order to find 
what the issues of an arbitration were, it 
is proper to look not only at the grievance 
and any reply to it, but also at the award. 
In his opinion, it can be found in most 
labour matters that what has been referred 
is the construction of the entire collective 
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agreement, together with the material 
facts. 

He noted that, in the case at bar, 
para. 703A of the collective agreements 
and para. 1001 (providing for hospital and 
other benefits) were specifically referred to 
the board. The contested matter of law 
arose only collaterally in the general issue 
as to whether, on the facts, the employees 
affected were entitled to the rights and 
benefits claimed. Accordingly, Mr. Justice 
Jessup held that the arbitration award 
under consideration was reviewable. 


Collective Agreements and Contracts 


It was argued that the arbitration board 
had held, as a matter of law, that, by 
reason of the actions of the employees and 
of the Mailers’ Union, and in breach of 
an essential term of the collective agree- 
ments, the employers were relieved from 
all obligations under the collective agree- 
ments either to the employees or to the 
Union. Thus the agreements were, in 
effect, terminated. In the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Jessup, if the board so held, 
then it erred in law. In support of his view, 
he quoted from the judgment of Chief 
Justice McRuer in Re Polymer Corp. and 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Union, 
Local 16-14" (i. -“G. 1961, ‘p. 379)", the 
following: 

. a collective agreement is different 
in some aspects from an ordinary 
commercial contract .. . it is not that 
sort of contract that can be terminated 
by repudiation by one party merely 
because the other party has broken one 
of its terms. 

Mr. Justice Jessup stated that it is 
questionable if many of the principles 
of contract law have any application to 
a collective agreement as such. He added 
that a collective agreement has the features 
of a treaty rather than a commercial 
contract, although Prof. A.W.R. Carr- 
others observed in Labour Arbitration in 
Canada (1961), p. 68: 

If the agreement looks like a duck, 
swims like a duck and quacks like a 
duck, the courts may reasonably be 
expected to treat it as a duck. 

Counsel for the respondent companies 
referred to the principle of Hayman vy. 
Darwin Ltd. as “discharge by acceptance 
of repudiation.” Mr. Justice Jessup held 
that this principle, which would result in 
the cessation of operation of an agree- 
ment, has no application to a collective 
agreement as such. He noted that Sec. 39 
(3) of the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
provides that: 

A collective agreement shall not be 
terminated by the parties before it 
ceases to operate in accordance with its 
provisions or this Act without the 


*The judgment was upheld by the Ontario 


Court of Appeal (L.G. 1961, p. 1276) and by the 
Supreme Court of Canada (L.G. 1962, p. 1184). 
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consent of the Board on the joint applic- 

ation of the parties. 

It was Mr. Justice Jessup’s view that 
the word ‘‘terminate” includes not only 
consensual rescission, but any ending of 
the operation of a collective agreement. 
He also thought the principle of the 
Hayman case, as applied to a collective 
agreement as such, was repugnant to the 
entire scheme and purpose of the Labour 
Relations Act. But he did not find, any- 
where in the majority award, a finding 
that the collective agreements as such 
ceased to operate. When disposing of the 
grievance regarding hospitalization and 
other benefits, the board held: 

In the opinion of the Board, the 
actions of the Mailers, as above set out, 
continuing as it did for months, 
constituted a breach of the obligations 
of the employees, which obligations 
were essential to the contract and 
relieved the employers, at their option, 
of any obligation to share the costs of 
hospitalization and other benefits for 
employees not at work. 

In the view of Mr. Justice Jessup, the 
arbitration board dealt only with the 
rights of those who had not returned to 
work and had participated in the picketing 
and other strike activities. Those em- 
ployees were the only ones concerned with 
the right to return to work, and the 
grievance in that respect was decided by 
the board as follows: 

In addition in the opinion of the 
Board, the actions of the Mailers 
during the period in excess of nine 
months prior to April 20th, 1965 were 
such as to relieve the employers, in the 
circumstances here, of any obligation 
to permit the employees to return to 
work. 

Mr. Justice Jessup concluded that the 
majority of the board was dealing with 
the individual rights of employees as a 
group on whose behalf the grievances were 
initiated. Consequently the award had a 
limited effect. 


No Error in Law 


In view of the limited effect of the 
award, Mr. Justice Jessup considered 
whether there was error in law in the 
decision of the arbitration board that the 
employees in question had become dis- 
entitled to benefits. 


He held that, under the principle estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court of Canada 
in Hamilton Street R. Co. v. Northcott 
(L. G., Apr., p. 249), any rights or benefits 
provided for employees in a collective 
agreement in Ontario are enforceable by 
individual employees alternatively in the 
Courts or under Sec. 34 (9)T of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, subject only to the 
proviso in the case of a court action that, 
if the rights or benefits depend on the in- 


terpretation of the collective agreement, 
such interpretation is within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of a board or arbitration 
whose interpretation is a condition pre- 
cedent to action. 

If rights and benefits provided in a 
collective agreement are enforceable in a 
court action by an individual, it must be 
because they arise from his contract of 
employment. This follows, according to 
Mr. Justice Jessup, from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Judson of the Supreme 
Court of Canada who said in Syndicat 
Catholique des Employés de Magasins de 
Québec Inc. v. Compagnie Paquet Ltée 
(L.G.. 1959, p. 286): 


The collective agreement teils the 
employer on what terms he must in the 
future conduct his master and servant 
relations. 


Accordingly, Mr. Justice Jessup held 
that in the hiring of an individual, the 
provisions of a collective agreement 
become terms and conditions of his 
contract of employment, and a matter of 
contractual right and obligation as be- 
tween him as an individual and his 
employer. It follows that, if an individual 
employee breaches an obligation that is 
essential to his contract of employment, 
his employer is relieved from his obliga- 
tions under that contract. He added 
further that, in a case where the obligation 
of the employee is a term of the collective 
agreement, a board of arbitration .has 
jurisdiction to declare his disentitlement. 
As this was essentially the basis on which 
the majority award proceeded, he did not 
find that the board erred in law in doing 
SO. 


Mr. Justice Jessup held that it is equally 
open to the employee, in the event of a 
failure by his employer in an essential 
obligation, to decline further performance 
by quitting. And if, for such reason, a 
group of employees quit in concert, they 
would not be striking within the meaning 
of the Labour Relations Act. It would be 
otherwise if they were insisting on the 
continuance of the employee relationship 
by picketing, for instance. 


The application to quash the arbitration 
award was dismissed. Regina v. Fuller et 
al., Ex parte Earles and McKee, (1967) 
62 D.L.R. (2d) Part 3, p. 156; 67 CLL@ 
para. 14,004. 


+Sec. 34 (9) Where a party, employer, trade 
union or employee has failed to comply with any 
of the terms of the decision of an arbitrator or 
arbitration board, any party, employer, trade 
union or employee affected by the decision may, 
after the expiration of fourteen days from the 
date of the release of the decision or the date 
provided in the decision for compliance, which- 
ever is later, file in the office of the Registrar of 
the Supreme Court a copy of the decision, 
exclusive of the reasons therefor, in the prescribed 
form, whereupon the decision shall be entered 
in the same way as a judgment or order of that 
court and is enforceable as such. 
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June Claimants 40,000 Fewer 


Than Total in May 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on June 30 totalled 243,000, which 
was 14 per cent fewer than the total of 
281,000 on May 31, and 34 per cent 
more than the total of 181,000 on June 30, 
1966. 

The number of male claimants on 
June 30 totalled 148,000, which was an 
increase of 39 per cent from that of a year 
ago. The number of female claimants 
increased 27 per cent during the past 
year. A 20-per-cent decrease in the 
number of male claimants accounted 
almost entirely for the decrease from 
May to June. 

Male claimants accounted for 60 per 
cent of the total on June 30, and 75 per 
cent or more during the winter months. 
This is associated with the seasonal 
upswing of job opportunities for male 
workers. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 89,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during June, which was 
24 per cent fewer than the total of 117,000 
filed during May, and 30 per cent more 
than the total of 68,000 filed during June 
1966. Initial claims increased 28 per cent, 
and renewal claims increased 37 per cent 


Unemployment Insurance 
Pensions and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





during the year. Workers separated from 
their employment during the month 
accounted for 90 per cent of the June 
claims. The comparable figure for May 
was 75 per cent. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of benefici- 
aries during June was estimated to be 
181,600, compared with 294,200 in May, 
and 137,500 in June 1966. Benefit pay- 
ments during June totalled $17.8 million, 
compared with $37.2 million in May and 
$14.7 million a year ago. 








A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
“Claimants” should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


Summary Table 








Cumulative 
Data 
1967 
Jan. 12 months 
June May June to ending 
Activity 1967 1967 1966 June June 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end........ — 4,670 4,500 — ao 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
BING el eee ERE ccc ceday Seignatees 89 Aly 68 961 1,695+ 
THOT cele Me SS orto eee ean cee eee ere 63 8&6 49 724 I oXSS) 
Re tre wel lene ee Oe cae chee eta ceagins 26 31 19 237 429 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
“Ghote he pate eal sae ete 243 281 181 441* 339% 
Beneficiaries (weekly average).............0.:. 182 294 138 al este 
Week St COMMPeMSAteds..cek..isse-retease.ssess 20 726 1,471 619 9,374 PO Ta 
IBeneit, patdees Stee... nee pile bi set yas S17 SSS OUe LODO 2s D240 SOT SS 27519 
Average weekly benefit............/.tet-....0.2-.- $24.56 $25.28 $23.78 $25.64 $25.21 


*Monthly average 


+Discrepancy between totals ahd sub-totals is due to rounding 
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The decrease in beneficiaries and benefit 
payments from May to June can be 
attributed to the termination of benefits 
to claimants under the seasonal benefit 
provisions. The average weekly payment 
was $24.56 during June, compared with 
$25.28 during March and $23.78 during 
June 1966. 


Provincial Data 


The total of claimants since May 31 
showed a decrease in every province 
with the exception of Ontario. The small 
increase of 3 per cent in the number of 
claimants in Ontario was the indirect 
result of labour disputes in the construc- 
tion and manufacturing industries in that 
province. 

The number of claimants since June 30, 
1966, was higher in every province. Over 
75 per cent of the increases occurred in 
Quebec and Ontario. 

The number of claims filed since May 31 
was lower in every province except 
Ontario. In that province, the number 
increased by 4 per cent as a result of a 
20-per-cent increase in the number of 
renewal claims. 


Employment picture 
changes in New Zealand 


The number of unemployed in New 
Zealand is now about 2,300, the highest 
total since World War II, and the New 
Zealand Federation of Labour was pre- 
dicting a total of 20,000 by October. 

In the last 25 years, New Zealand has 
always had more jobs than applicants, 
with a high rate of staff turnover in most 
industries, particularly among seasonal 
workers. Now the ratio has been drastic- 
ally reversed, with as many as 40 applicants 
for a single advertised job. 

Hardest hit are the unskilled workers; 
but carpenters, architects and nurses are 
also being laid off for lack of work. 

Although the situation reminds older 
people of the depression, some indus- 
trialists are happy because they say that 
it tends to stabilize their staff. And for 
the first time in 20 years, they can employ 
selectively, hiring the most qualified 
applicants. 
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Decision of the Umpire 


Under the 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB-2703 


The claimant filed a renewal claim for 
benefit on November 18, 1966 and 
registered for employment as a welder. 
He had been working for 214 years in 
this capacity at a salary of $2.10 an hour 
at the time of his dismissal. 

He subsequently stated that he was 
dismissed because he absented himself 
without permission to take a_ high- 
pressure welding test, and two other 
employees were released for the same 
reason. The employer reported to the 
local office that the claimant had been 
dismissed because of his ‘‘absences without 
notification.” 

The insurance officer notified the 
claimant that he was disqualified from 
the effective date of his claim, because he 
had lost his employment “for cause’’— 
that is, by reason of his own misconduct 
within the meaning of the Act. But, 
considering the reason for which the 
claimant absented himself, and his long 
period of employment with this employer, 
the officer reduced the disqualification 
period to two weeks. 

In reply to a letter received from the 
local office, the employer wrote that the 
claimant had absented himself from work 
for one day during the week of November 
5, explaining that he had presented himself 
at the Immigration Office. When the 
superintendent inquired, no one was 
able to confirm that the claimant had 
been there; his fellow-workers reported 
however, that he was looking for other 
employment. The same thing occurred 
again on November 10 and the company 
dismissed him. 

The claimant then appealed to the 
Board of Referees. He repeated his 
statement that he had gone to take a 
welding test on November 10, and was 
dismissed the following day. ‘‘We could 
not give the true reason for our absence 
as that would have meant our immediate 
dismissal.” 

On December 20, the apprenticeship 
centre to which the claimant said he had 
gone for the test confirmed his statement 
that he had been there on the two days 
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mentioned, and said that he had passed 
the test. 


The Board of Referees heard the case, 
and the majority decided to uphold the 
insurance officer’s decision and dismiss 
the appeal. 


A dissident member of the Board said 
that the claimant appeared to have had a 
perfect record with his employer, and that 
if his absence without permission was an 
infraction of the company’s rules, the 
employer could have punished him by 
suspending him for a certain time. For 
this reason, he considered that ‘“‘the 
claimant has not been dismissed for cause, 
within the general meaning of our le- 
gislation.”” He should therefore be re- 
instated in his entitlement to benefits. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire, 
stating in part: ““On the advice of my 
fellow workers, I gave other reasons for 
my absence on those two days, as this 
type of thing is frowned upon and could 
have brought about my immediate 
dismissal... Some _ tattletale workers 
had told the foreman that I was looking 
for other employment and had not been 
absent for this reason...” 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The Umpire said that it had been 
proved satisfactorily that if the claimant 
had asked for leave of absence and given 
the true reason, this permission would 
have been refused. Without proof to the 
contrary, however, it could not be 
presumed that the employer had not had 
a valid reason for refusing the permission 
that day. Even though the claimant was 
worthy of praise in certain respects, the 
Umpire thought that his failure to ask 
his employer for permission to absent 
himself on the day in question constituted 
an act of misconduct within the meaning 
of the Act, and that the majority decision 
of the Board of Referees, who took into 
account the attenuating circumstances 
for the purpose of reducing the duration 
of the disqualification period, was well- 
founded in fact and in law. He therefore 
dismissed the appeal. 


Indian women organize 
province-wide group 

Ten delegates, representing Saskatche- 
wan’s 67 Indian reserves, met in Regina in 
August to set up an organization whose 
aims are to encourage the development of 
women’s clubs on reserves, with a view to 
promoting discussion of living conditions, 
old age, child neglect, recreation, alcohol- 
ism and community leadership. These are 
the reserves’ biggest headaches, according 
to Mrs. Gladys Johnston, Regina, chair- 
man of the group. 


The organization is the first of its kind 
in the province, and Mrs. Johnston is 
hopeful that it may reach a national level, 
although other provinces have not as yet 
responded to Saskatchewan’s invitation to 
form similar groups. Several government 
agencies were represented at the two-day 
meeting, however, and a_ conference 
planned for late fall is receiving financial 
assistance from Ottawa, and planning 
assistance from the University of Saskat- 
chewan. 


When asked if band councils might 
think these women were moving into 
strictly council government areas, Mrs. 
Johnston said it was becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that women were better 
educated than their reserve peers, and had 
better leadership abilities. At least 10 
women are already sitting on councils, 
and from now on, women will be seeking 
representation at council meetings. 


ICFTU salutes 
Canadian unions 


In a special Labour Day message to 
Canada and the United States, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) praised Canadian trade 
unions for their efforts in the fields ot 
human rights legislation, the protection 
of minority groups, and unemployment 
insurance benefits. 


The ICFTU said, ‘‘We warmly con- 
gratulate the Canadian trade unions on 
this Centenary celebration year in which 
they are acting as hosts to the ICFTU- 
sponsored First World Conference on 
Education in the Labour Movement, and 
the 5th International Labour Film Festi- 
val. We salute them especially for their 
sustained struggle to ensure the effective 
implementation of human rights legisla- 
tion for all Canadians, particularly the 
disadvantaged minorities and their efforts 
to improve unemployment benefits.” 
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Publications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 224 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Automation—Labour Aspects 


1. ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA. 4 Declaration 
on Manpower Adjustments to Technological and Other Change. 
November 1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 14. 

English and French, the latter inverted and with special title 
page. Title in French: Une déclaration au sujet de l’adaptation 
de la main-d’ceuvre aux changements technologiques et autres. 


2. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Technological 
Change and Manpower in a Centrally Planned Economy; a 
Study based on Soviet Literature dealing with the Metalworking 
Industry in the U.S.S.R. Geneva, 1966. Pp. 92. 

An analysis of 163 Soviet publications relating to the effects 
of automation in the metalworking industry. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Progrés 
technique et main-d’euvre dans une économie planifiée; Tl’ évolu- 
tion dans les industries mécaniques en U.R.S.S. d’aprés les 
publications soviétiques. Geneve, 1966. Pp. 102. 

Travail et automation, Cahier no. 3. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ECONO- 
MICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Twenty-Five Provisions 
in Major Collective Agreements covering Employees in Canadian 
Industries (1966). Ottawa, 1966. Pp. 24. 

Contains tables of 25 main types of provisions in 188 collect- 
ive agreements, covering 1,000 or more workers in Canadian 
industries. The collective agreements examined covered 505,400 
workers. 


4. MABRY, BEVARS DUPRE. Labor Relations and Collect- 
ive Bargaining. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1966. Pp. 475. 

Discusses the nature of labour relations and the role of the 
participants, the theory and techniques of collective bargaining, 
including the content and administration of labour agreements, 
and the special problems of industrial disputes. 
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Conferences 


5. CONFERENCE ON STATISTICS. 3d, McMASTER 
UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, 1962. Papers, edited by J. 
Henripin and A. Asimakopulos. Toronto, Published for the 
Canadian Political Science Association by the University of 
Toronto Press, 1964. Pp.vii, 260. 

At head of title: Canadian Political Science Association, 
Conferences on Statistics 1962 & 1963, McMaster University, 
Hamilton & Laval University, Quebec. 

Conferences held June 10-11, 1962 and June 8-9, 1963. 

Contents: Third Conference. Some quantitative analyses of 
Canadian election results [by] John Meisel and Gilles Paquet. 
A Level-of-Living Scale for the Prairies, by Donald E. Will- 
mott. Estimates of Canadian manufacturing output by markets, 
1870-1915, by J. H. Dales. Historical statistics on growth and 
structure in manufacturing in Canada, 1870-1957, by Gordon 
W. Bertram. Price indexes in a social accounting framework, 
by B. J. Emery and T. K. Rymes. Fourth Conference. An 
econometric study of the reliability of Canadian preliminary 
annual national accounts estimates, by Frank T, Denton and 
John Kuiper. Short-term forecasting of non-residential cons- 
truction, by S. J. May. Ratio estimates and sample surveys: a 
theoretical and empirical study, by R. A. Holmes. 


6. CONFERENCE ON THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES OF CANADA, DALHOUSIE 
UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX, 1966. The West Indies and the 
Atlantic Provinces of Canada; Papers from a Conference 
organized by Canadian National Commission for UNESCO and 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, in Association 
with Atlantic Provinces Economic Council and Department of 
Trade and Industry, Province of Nova Scotia, May 18-20, 1966. 
Halifax, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 
1966. Pp. 70. 

This conference was intended to promote a general knowledge 
of the West Indies and to show the relationship between the 
Atlantic Provinces and the West Indies. The conference 
adopted a resolution during its concluding session requesting the 
Association of Atlantic Universities ‘‘to study the possibility 
of establishing a Canada-West Indies Institute in cooperation 
with other interested parties .. .” 


7. GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON MANPOWER 
TRAINING, BUFFALO, N.Y., 1966. Proceedings of the 
Governor’s Conference on Manpower Training, June 2-3, 1966, 
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Buffalo, N.Y. [Albany ? New York State Manpower Advisory 
Council? 1966] Pp. 188. 

Sponsored by New York State Manpower Advisory Council. 

The participants at this Conference discussed problems in 
effective manpower utilization and training. The topics dis- 
cussed included the Public Employment Service; training the 
disadvantaged; future manpower needs; occupational training 
for production and service workers; and, meeting technical 
and professional manpower demands. 


8. MEETING OF EXPERTS ON SOCIAL AND CUL- 
TURAL FACTORS IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT, 
GENEVA, 1965. Social and Cultural Factors in Management 
Development; [Conclusions, Preliminary Report, and Papers) 
Geneva, Management Development Branch, Human Resources 
Department, International Labour Office, 1966. Pp. 178. 


Employment Management 


9. SLAVICK, FRED. Compulsory and Flexible Retirement 
in the American Economy. Ithaca, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University [1966] 
Pp.vii, 172. 

“This report contains an analysis of the plant and establish- 
ment characteristics which are associated with the use of 
compulsory and flexible retirement policies, and includes rough 
estimates of the prevalence of the various types of policies in 
the United States in 1962.” 


10. STRAUSS, GEORGE. Personnel: the Human Problems 
of Management [by] George Strauss [and] Leonard R. Sayles. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. 750. 

Partial contents: Technology and job satisfaction. Work 
groups and informal organization. General supervision. The su- 
pervisor’s use of authority. Communications. Interviewing: the 
fine art of listening. Conference leadership. Introducing change. 
Discipline. Minimizing the human problems of large organiza- 
tions. Personnel as a staff function. Recruitment and selection 
policies. Promotion, transfer, seniority policy for non-mana- 
gerial employees. Management development. Performance 
evaluation. Management training. Wage and salary administra- 
tion. Work measurement techniques. Service and _ benefit 
programs. Management’s responsibilities in dealing with 
people. 


Industrial Relations 


11. BAKKE, EDWARD WIGHT. Mutual Survival; the 
Goal of Unions and Management. 2d ed. Hamden, Conn., 
Archon Books, 1966. Pp.ix, 116. 

This book contains two assessments of union-management 
relations in the United States, one made in 1946 and the second 
made in 1966. The author says, ‘““Both management and unions 
have survived that 20 years of trial and error by building a 
system of collective bargaining which, while recognizing the 
existence of conflicts of interest between them, provides a 
problem solving mechanism which enables the parties to live 
together tolerably well.” The author calls this relationship, 
“antagonistic co-operation.” 


12. DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, HALIFAX. INSTI- 
TUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. Labour-Management Relations; a Summary of 
Proceedings of a Fourth One-Day Conference of Qwners and 
Managers of Manufacturing and Processing Plants, held at 
Dalhousie University on November 27, 1958, in Co-operation 
with the Nova Scotia Department of Trade and Industry, 
Atlantic Division [of the] Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Maritime Provinces Board of Trade, Halifax Board of Trade, 
and the Atlantic Provinces Economic Council. Halifax, 1959. 
Pp.iv, 40. 
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Contents: Labour-management relations: review and pros- 
pects. Four statements of experience and policy [regarding 
industrial relations]. So they’re going to organize your plant. 
Negotiating the agreement. Current trends and problems. 


13. DeSCHWEINITZ, DOROTHEA. Labor-Management 
Consultation in the Factory; the Experience of Sweden, England, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. Honolulu, University of 
Hawaii, Industrial Relations Center, 1966. Pp. 128. 

Describes joint committees and works councils, what they do 
and how they do it. 


14. McCARTHY, WILLIAM EDWARD JOHN. The Role 
of Shop Stewards in British Industrial Relations; a Survey of 
Existing Information and Research. London, HMSO, 1966. 
Pp. 81. Research paper prepared for Great Britain Royal 
Commission on Trade Unions and Employer’s Associations. 

Provides information about shop stewards, with special 
reference to the problems before the Commission. Contents: 
Constitutional and procedural provisions. Shop steward func- 
tions in the workplace. Methods and effects of shop steward 
bargaining. Shop stewards and their unions. Factors affecting 
the behavior and influence of shop stewards. Practical applica- 
tions. 


15. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS DIVISION. Compulsory Arbitration of 
Industrial Disputes in Foreign Countries. New York [n.d., 
1966 ?] Pp. 14. 


Labour Laws And Legislation 


16. GRUNFELD, CYRIL. Modern Trade Union Law. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1966. Pp. 517. 

An examination of British trade union law as it was at the 
end of February 1966. Discusses the law as it applies to 
the legal structure of a trade union, trade union government 
and administration, inter-union disputes, agreements, and union 
mergers, industrial disputes, and trade union political activities. 


17. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. State- 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws: a Comparison of Major Pro-— 
visions with Recommended Standards. Rev. ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1966. Pp. 37. 


18. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor 
Law and Practice in Lebanon. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 98. 


Labour Organization 


19. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS. Free Trade Unions for Economic and Social 
Progress; the Economic and Social Policies of the ICFTU. 
Brussels, 1966. Pp. 78. 


“Certain chapters of this booklet have been wholly or partly — 
taken from [the ICFTU] pamphlet, ‘The Fight for Economic 
and Social Progress’, published in 1963.” 

The subjects considered are: “‘prices, wages and productivity; 
full employment; world economic problems; trade and 
development; the international monetary system; and housing.” 


20. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Handbook on 
Labour Unions in Nova Scotia, 1965-1966. Halifax, 1966. Pp. 45. 

“This report is prepared from the Canada Department of 
Labour’s 1965 survey of Labour Organizations in Canada and 
from the 1965-1966 Financial Statements filed with the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour.” 


Labour Supply 
21. GORDON, ROBERT AARON, ed. Long-term Man- 
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I 


power Projections; Proceedings of a Conference conducted by 
the Research Program on Unemployment and the American 
Economy, University of California, Berkeley [held at] Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 25-26, 1964. R. A. Gordon, editor. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, 1965. 
Pp. 64. 

“This conference was financed by a grant of funds from the 
Office of Manpower, Automation, and Training, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labour.” 

The conference was held to inform participants what me- 
thods were being used by governmental and non-governmental 
groups to make manpower projections, and to get suggestions 
for improving the methods being used. 


22. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 
RESOURCES FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Report on the 1965 Triennial Manpower Survey of Engineers, 
Technologists, Scientists and Technical supporting Staff. London, 
HMSO, 1966. Pp. 64. 


23. HUTTON, MARY. Gross Movements of the Labour 
Force, by Mary Hutton and A. N. Polianski. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Manpower and Immigration, Research Branch, 1966. Pp. 33. 


24. KUHN, JAMES WESLEY. Scientific and Managerial 
Manpower in Nuclear Industry. Foreword by Eli Ginzberg. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1966. Pp. 209. 

“The research reported herein was financed through the 
programs of the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and 
Research, United States Department of Labor.” 

A study of manpower policies in the nuclear power industry, 
including manpower policies of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


25. SCHAFFER, WILLIAM ARTHUR. Structural Changes 
and Plant Employment Proportions, 1954-57. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., University Microfilms, 1966. Pp. 129. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Duke University, 1966. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography ....” 


26. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER. The Manpower Revo- 
lution; its Pclicy Consequences; Excerpts from Senate Hearings 
before the Clark Subcommittee. Edited by Garth L. Mangum. 
With a foreword by Senator Joseph S. Clark. [Anchor Books 
ed.] Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1966. Pp. 580. 

Paperback book. 

Consists of excerpts from Nation’s Manpower Revolution, 
Hearings of the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held during 1963 and 1964. 


27. US. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. OFFICE OF 
MANPOWER POLICY, EVALUATION AND RESEARCH. 
Technology and Manpower in Design and Drafting, 1965-75. 
Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 39. 


28. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. OFFICE OF 
MANPOWER POLICY, EVALUATION AND RESEARCH. 
Technology and Manpower in the Telephone Industry, 1965-75. 
Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 53. 


29. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, AUTOMATION 
AND TRAINING. Unused Manpower: the Nation’s Loss. 
Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 25. 


Labouring Classes 
30. AYUSAWA, IWAO FREDERICK. A History of Labor 
in Modern Japan. Honolulu, East-West Center Press, 1966. 


Pp. 406. 
The author, Professor of Labor Problems and International 
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Relations at the International Christian University in Tokyo, 
describes the history of labour in Japan up to 1962. 


31. DEITER, JOHN CHARLES. Multi-jobholding and the 
Short Workweek Issue. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Micro- 
films, c1966. Pp. 253. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Western Reserve University, 1965. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography ... .” 

This dissertation is concerned with the relationships between 
multi-jobholding and the length of the primary job work week, 
and nine other factors. The investigation was restricted to the 
Akron, Ohio rubber and machinery industries, and the rubber 
industry located outside Akron. 


32. INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS (UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN-WAYNE 
STATE UNIVERSITY) 4 Study of Patterns of Discrimination 
in Employment for the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. Detroit, 1966. Pp. 300. 

This study, conducted with the co-operation of eleven state 
and municipal civil rights agencies, was made possible by a 
grant from the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
“The major objectives of the study .. . were (a) the development 
and refinement of a method of approach for identifying patterns 
of discrimination in employment; and (b) the development of 
techniques for utilizing the information obtained in the expan- 
sion and improvement of employment opportunities for all 
minority group individuals, particularly Negroes and other 
non-whites.”’ 


33. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOR STU- 
DIES. Bulletin No. 1, October 1966. Geneva, 1966. Pp. 93. 

Partial contents: The Institute, its position and purpose [by] 
David A. Morse. Four keys to the purpose of Institute educa- 
tional action [by] Robert W. Cox. Sweden, a trade union 
approach to an active labour market [by] Bertil Bolin. France, 
the role of employees and their organisations in solving man- 
power and employment problems. Recent institutional changes 
in planning and management in the socialist countries [by] 
R. M. Stamenkovic. Case study—Mackenzie in metamorphosis: 
the emerging need for institutions of social authority in 
Guyana’s second community. 


34. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Plantation 
Workers; Conditions of Work and Standards of Living. Geneva, 
1966. Pp. [284] 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DU TRAVAIL. Les tra- 
vailleurs des plantations, leurs conditions d’emploi et leurs niveaux 
de vie. Geneve, 1966. Pp. [320] 


35. PREUSS, WALTER. The Labour Movement in Israel, 
Past and Present. [3d ed.] Jerusalem, R. Mass. [1965] Pp. 239. 


36. SMITH, A. D. Redundancy Practices in Four Industries; 
a Comparison of Structural Redundancy Practices in the Railway, 
Steel, Cotton Textiles and Telecommunications Industries of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Paris, OECD, 1966. 
Pp. 129. 

“The redundancy practices considered in this report are 
those associated with natural attrition, internal transfers to new 
jobs, retraining, and aids, including financial assistance, to 
dismissed workers.’ Each of the countries studied is dealt with 
separately and ‘‘each of the four industries is considered in its 
specific national, institutional and collective bargaining setting.” 


Management 


37. FLOYD, ELIZABETH RICHARDSON. Preparing the 
Annual Report. New York, American Management Association, 
€1960..Ppvil2. 

Contents: Part 1. Steps in producing the annual report. 


TO 


Overall responsibility. Authorization of expenditure. The 
planning process. Working up the manuscript. Distribution 
of the annual report. The respondents’ annual reports. Part 2. 
Content of annual reports. Organization of information. The 
sections. Part 3. Exhibits. 


38. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Mana- 
gement Aids for Small Manufacturers. Annual no. 12. Edited by 
Jean B. McArthur. Washington, 1966. Pp. 85. 

“The articles [in this booklet] first appeared as individual 
issues in the series, Management Aids for Small Manufacturers 
during the year ended June 30, 1964.” 

Partial contents: Bank loan limitations: living within them. 
Effective communication in small plants. Getting facts for 
better sales decisions. Keeping machines and operators product- 
ive. Financial facts that lenders require. Will profit sharing 
help your firm ? Publicize your company by sharing information. 


39. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Small 
Marketers Aids. Annual No. 8. Edited by Jean B. MacArthur. 
Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 87. 

This booklet contains 12 aids originally published during the 
year ended June 30, 1963. 

Partial contents: Offsetting the higher cost of doing business. 
Color can stimulate sales. Customers: a neglected sales force. 
Pricing your services for profit. Electronic recordkeeping for 
small marketers. Are you selling enough service ? 


Occupations 


40. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An Analysis 
of the Industrial Instrumentation Trade. Prepared by a National 
Committee appointed by the Department of Labour. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 544. 


Productivity Of Labour 


41. GELLERMAN, SAUL WILLIAM. Motivation and 
Productivity. New York, American Management Association, 
1963. Pp. 304. 

“The first part of the book deals with motivation in terms of 
the work environment: how various types of supervision, 
management philosophies, and organization structures affect 
individual productivity. The second part considers motivation 
from the standpoint of the individual, what his needs and 
purposes are and how he acquires and expresses them. In the 
third part, the author shows how the lessons learned from 
studies of both the individual and his work environment can 
help managers solve problems of leadership, recruitment, 
morale, organization change, and labor relations.” 


42. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor 
Productivity of the Steel Industry in the United States, July 1966. 
[Washington, 1966 ?] Pp. 36. 

“Prepared for the Economic Commission for Europe in 
connection with a decision made in 1965 by the 33rd session 
of the Commission’s Steel Committee.” 


Social Conditions 


43. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The Role of 
Social Security and Improved Living and Working Standards 
in Social and Economic Development. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1966. 2 vols. 

At head of title: Report 3. Part 1-2. Eighth Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, Ottawa, September 1966. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Social security. Pt. 2, Remuneration and 
conditions of work. 


44. MAMORIA, C. B. Labour Problems Welfare in India 
[by] C. B. Mamoria & S. L. Doshi. [2d rev. and enl. ed.] 
Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 1966. Pp. 492. 
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Unemployment 


45. ALBRECHT, WILLIAM PRICE. The _ Relationship 
between Wage Changes and Unemployment in Metropolitan 
and Industrial Labor Markets. Ann Arbor, Mich., University 
Microfilms, cl1966. Pp. 122. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Yale University, 1965. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography. .. .” 

“In this dissertation the relation between the rate of change 
of average hourly earnings and unemployment in a number of 
different labor markets in the United States is examined.” 


46. GONICK, CYRIL WOLFE. Aspects of Unemployment 
in Canada. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 1966. 
Ppl ls. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—University of California, Berkeley, 1965. 

“This ‘O-P Book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by microfilm-xerography ... .” 

This dissertation examines the causes and character of 
Canada’s depressed areas, with particular attention to Windsor, 
Ontario. In conclusion, the author proposes a policy for 
Canada’s depressed areas. 


Wages and Hours 


47. JOINT WORKING GROUP ON UNITED STATES- 
JAPAN WAGE STUDY. Wages in Japan and the United 
States; Report on the Joint United States-Japan Wage Study. 
Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 155. 

Prepared jointly by the Ministry of Labor and the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry of Japan, and by the U.S, 
Department of Labor with staff assistance from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


48. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Nova Scotia. Halifax, 1966. Pp. 226. 

Contains statistics for industry, county, urban area, and 
urban and surrounding area as of October 1965. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. National 
Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical 
Pay, February-March 1966; Accountants and Auditors, Attor- 
neys, Personnel Management, Buyers, Engineers and Chemists, 
Engineering Technicians, Draftsmen, Office Clerical. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1966. Pp. 75. 


Women—Education 


50. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Continuing Education Pro- 
grams for Women. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 31. 

“Schools with special programs or services for adult women, 
by State’: p. 12-28. 

Concerns continuing education programs for women over 
30 who wish to resume their formal education. 


Miscellaneous 


51. INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Statistics of 
Labour Cost. Report prepared for the Eleventh International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, October 1966). 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1966. Pp. 53. 

At head of title: Report 2. International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 11th International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 


52. ORCUTT, GUY HENDERSON. Microanalysis of 
Socioeconomic Systems; a Simulation Study [by] Guy H. Orcutt 
[and others] New York, Harper & Row, 1961. Pp.xviii, 425. 

“First of a series relating to the work of the Social Systems 
Research Institute at the University of Wisconsin.” 


53. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. L’évolution démographique 
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de 1965 a 1980 en Europe occidentale et en Amérique du Nord. 
Demographic trends, 1965-1980, in Western Europe and North 
America. Paris, 1966. Pp. 115. 

English and French text in parallel columns. 

This is the third study of its kind; the first two studies 
covered the periods 1951-1971 and 1956-1976. 


54. SMITH, DAVID CHADWICK. Incomes Policies; Some 
Foreign Experiences and Their Relevance for Canada. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 207. 

An examination of incomes policies in United States, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, Sweden and France in order to determine 
whether or not one would be useful for Canada. 


55. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF ECONO- 
MIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 4 Manual for Programme and 
Performance Budgeting. New York, 1965 [i.e. 1966] Pp. 103. 


56. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 
AND REGULATION. Background Material on Economic 
Impact of Federal Procurement, 1966. Washington, GPO, 
1966. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 134. 
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At head of title: 89th Congress, 2nd session. Joint committee 
print. 


“Materials prepared for the Subcommittee .. . .” by Ray 
Ward. 

This pamphlet provides background information to assist 
the subcommittee which looks into the procurement, transport- 
ation, warehousing and disposal of Federal property. 


57. VOICE OF AMERICA (RADIO PROGRAM) Modern- 
ization: the Dynamics of Growth. Edited by Myron Weiner, 
Washington, 1966. Pp. 373. 

“This series of lectures was broadcast originally by the Voice 
of America.” 


‘These essays represent the efforts of twenty-five American 
scholars to present their reflections in the most challenging 
problem of the twentieth century—how modernization occurs 
and how it can be accelerated.” The essays are grouped under 
these headings: Perspectives and conditions, the modernization 
of society and culture, the modernization of politics and govern- 
ment, and, the modernization of the economy. 
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Statistics Section 


Current Labour Statistics 


oe a a a ee oe 
Percentage Change From . 




















Previous Previous 
Principal Items Date Amount Month Year 
(in thousands) 
TOTAL GIVILLANDEABOURSROR CE reece ereee ee csaters cat August 17 8,101 — 0.3 + 3.8 
Bin loves Bie ere. een eae cigs cee teed ae eee on August 17 7,854 + 0.2 + 3.7 
PAST ICUULLUIT CR ote eats scat eens ee cee es op ee ew oe Sepa Seas ee August 17 705 + 3.4 + 8.6 
INO Ma OTIC URIS See eer ce neo ene eee ee acacia cers August 17 7,149 — 0.1 + 3.2 
Pais WOLK CTS tee coe ae cea te ce Oe re ae een sce August 17 6,658 — 02 + 2.9 
AE WOLKE S5 NO ULST OL) LOL Geren eres eee acre, teres eee eee August 17 6;084 + 6.2 + 2.4 
At aWOn ku less: Cham IO ULS sere cree tee te ene cea ca aeaasee August 17 863 + 1.5 + 8.7 
Employed ibutmotrat wWOtken..- eee tae ere ee eee 2 August 17 907 — 28.2 + 7.6 
LD pats aoy ol Concer leper ee ec ey meena nee eee ets eee cere oe enerere cane August 17 247 — 1370 + 8.3 
PAE aN Cee APRS CP ADS AE MP Cae wate by cee art ee August 17 26 — 10.4 0.0 
QUEBEC acne oa ee rn en eens August 17 86 — 18.9 + 3.6 
CEA TO eee a eee ee OO eS see August 17 86 — 7.5 +14.7 
| ess bg | = oR a PE eI SER, SS Ee nn cy PE August 17 19 —17.4 +11.8 
| Bcf Veer a (oh ema epee a ee te ae MEANY ON Aes PB he Ne eS ericeAs August 17 30 — 9.1 +11.1 
Withoutewortksand ‘Scekiite Ww onkswencct se eee eee teresa eee August 17 228 — 13.0 + 8.6 
On temporatyslayoi wp tors) daySien oreo tere ee eens August 17 19 — 13.6 + 5.6 
INDUSTRIAL EMPEOYVMEN IT (1961s 100) Peet eters scot eee May 122.0 + 2.3 + 1.4 
Manttactunimerenaployanenin (9 Gis 10) sees reeeeetereecee -ceeeeereeeeee May W221 + 0.8 — 0.7 
TIVE MATRA TON es ee cece RCD on on Ft 3 ac = se Sc lst 6 Mos. 108,958 — +26.7 
Destined eto whesl aly Ours TOLCC meee estore ce eters acs eee Ist 6 Mos. 60,078 a +34.3 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
SirikeseandHlOCKo us c-Met ea a ao ae ee ee eer es August 100 — 39 — 24.3 
INO; OLNWOLCES SIM OLV. Ce yteree senses ceases ee cet ce eee August 30,526 — 14.0 — 85.9 
Durations mgmt, Gay Se ce eseeees oy eee a ee  e eece August 415,700 +33.9 =— Sil 
EARNINGS AND INCOME 
Average weekly wages and salaries (imd. COMP.).............:::cccccseescseeeeeee May $102.12 — 0.2 + 6.4 
AVeragerOunlysearininl gs) (iillig.) iemeemanee ree mee aes eet rne eee Teen, May $2.38 0.0 + 6.7 
AVCLASC OUTS AWOL K GCap Ta Wie Kea (To: seen eee cen eee ee ee May 40.3 — 0.5 — 1.5 
Average! weekly wages) (nite .) 2-2. .ssev.cssoosaesecee st aeacceetesseactessere medmmret-o sks May $96.13 — 0.4 + 5.2 
Gonsumer price iicdexs (O49 N=" 100) ates eecect ane eeeeeteseee eee August 150.9 + 0.5 + 4.1 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1961 dollars (1961 = 100).......... May 12 — 0.9 + 1.6 
Total labour income (millions of dollars) ...-...c.<.:cccsccesecesee--ceerenceseus May 2,660 + 2.7 + 9.8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
otal(av erage elOAD =e OO) ees cereneeetereee say eee nee eee nee ae oe June 289.4 + 1.9 + 2.2 
Manuractunin ge 5 725 5. ee a oe cee ee eo June 259.3 + 2.8 + 0.6 
Durables tw sce. ee ee ee June XSI + 2.0 — 0.5 
Non=durabless:2 4 .e eee eee June PSPS) + 3.4 + 1.6 
NEW RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION+ 
SSE TIGL BS A eee ne eer ee SEE Se UE Bena 5 Lae Racha naan July 14,965 —14.1 +49.0 
GoM LS CHO MS a sso ecsacsese case cee s eee ees aoe ee July O32, +15.1 — 28.4 
Win ders COMSUUIGLIOM .ccccse8, ss sce cess esccs sess eke eee July 79,031 + 7.7 + 9.3 


_*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, (Cat. No. 71-001), a monthly publication of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


+Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Tables 


A-1 to A-3—Labour Force E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
B-1—Labour Income F-1 and F-2—Prices 

C-1 to C-7—Employment, Hours and Earnings G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 
D-1 to D-4—Manpower Division H—Employment Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended August 19, 1967 


British 
Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia 
(in thousands) 

TRUE), VAT SX OURS. TEX ORY Gl Bee a cee een eee eee 8,101 671 2,323 2,989 1,328 790 
INA ei een ere te RC eco ag SP ER uN Ay Senet ccucesteast 5,652 486 1,634 2,031 951 550 

EVV O11 C11 en em ne mn eck cece esse) Grae ate ascss Vac su Sesteaieeeesees 2,449 185 689 958 377 240 
At) SHEET ES a sa ell aU Ps eC en pee ene an em ee 132 106 338 386 200 102 
VEDA BY CANS memes Meg eee eer icy. ciadesaaee et oa dacnPacdecioetsecestcons 1,153 112 386 379 179 97 

DS AA BY Cal Gee EON etc sehen 2s cess ns ete os ss nose i tances seca siacs 3,295) 238 950 1,262 516 329 

AS OABY CALS mR EC coor ce eco oes bocce tte aceeet sae rieee eesaaesciaas 2,306 198 593 880 394 241 
GOMVCATSEAT GIO VC Ire ees terete sic coca eerste tune tyeusicestcceaneae Dilis 17 56 82 39 21 

FENN TS @)VAUENID) eect cee hp akaic Met aw cs ecarv atmo ncas tase ugavs presvenoacsnssee 7,854 645 WPT 2,903 1,309 760 
INV | Creeper Ae eee ac Set AN NO sod oe caste sacareessesnas sess 5,470 464 (Romi 1,969 938 528 
AVN) ST See Le eee cei e Act UR Sev us vescuxates dovvesisascs 2,384 181 666 934 371 239) 
PNTOUsiC Ul PUIG Meee te see cette sae co ete ses eevee cuando ttglncses cavanesenncesceseutnsdsness 705 36 150 195 293 31 

INGO Teel Ole CUl UIT emer eae ce Mace sett vast seetinnes oe sc eeta dace cee denes esses e 7,149 609 2,087 2,708 1,016 729 
PATE O Tens mesert eet sek cask ake te ones sates cc eectrnses sec csamoa sateen aaioseese 6,658 S55) 1,918 2,561 952 672 
ING {1 eee ere MCR artes cols Mme ee, os a centt tote seecteres 4,518 394 15331 1,700 633 460 

VVC ITE) seems te ne ec ec Rot ea econ Re ew easisncu te Meee dena das = 2,140 161 587 861 319 212 

AO SINTIES INVES 18 ©) V9) eee ee esse oe aa cee dscncacsstanatssssssecpassecrer nasevass 247 26 86 86 19 30 
AUT, essence ERIS SHES Ot ECO Eo ear eer ee 182 22 63 62 13 22 
VOLTS LT eee oe ees cee Sees ose deel ooo sees cee sucsensccessuees sncascevassieets 65 a 23 24 at * 
RERSONSENO Te UNSEABOURS POR (CE iircccc. scsccsccrtecoscseesesse 5,830 642 1,695 1,959 949 585 
IN Gti alee wate te tet ene ee Raid Beet eede Aw bdcacet e255 164 347 410 199 133 
NVOTIN CR es eee, Ses: Sete Oe TE LEAS Bee Ana 478 1,348 1,549 750 452 





*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended August 19, 1967 


peeve rs ie 2S ee ee ee ee ee See ee en ee ee 











20-64 years 
14-19 Men Women 65 Years 
Years and Over 
Total All Persons Married Other Married Other All Persons 
(in thousands) 
POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE 
AND: OVE Rinse ee ee 13,931 2,307 3,988 1,057 4,076 1,027 1,476 
PABOURSEOR CE fe eerie 8,101 1,132 3,859 946 12211 728 DAS 
Employed stan oases 7,854 1,058 3,778 899 1,201 710 208 
Wintemployediezees es erecta pe eeene eee 247 74 81 47 20 18 *% 
NOD INS2ABOURSEORGE = 5,830 LFA) 129 111 2,855 299 1,261 
PARTICIPATION RATET 
US fesgaave UR AT OTDY o cccncaneoassococnnceeoameanaaite 58.2 49.1 96.8 89.5 30.0 70.9 14.6 
HE i Ai? SA asia er epee ae ea ee 58.5 Sie 96.5 89.9 29.8 ileal 15.0 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATEt 
1967 =U SUS TELS peer eer oer ee 3.0 (078) Dal 510 1.6 23 ** 
ye 208s oe oe Nene reer te a5 8.7 Das} Sil 1.6 23 7+ 


*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

tThe unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended August 19, 1967 


August July August 
1967 1967 1966 














(in thousands) 


TO EAL UINE MBIEO YD i eccoeeoce ks as so-5 cases tees apa ee ee re ee 247 284 228 
Onctemporarylayoffaup tow O1daysen.ccrssctetcccsec cece osc s ett ence ee oe ee 19 22 18 
Withoutworkandiscekin go works... ten, meee eee ee ee eee 228 262 210 
Seeking 

Pua =tamie Won k:cved eee cv escs ces seas aocnests vattaee ocae ee cacti scee eee ties eats ee ee ee 210 239 195 
Barto tiie WOtK scSeesoscs sass se ine ees ee eS oeeeeeeT ee  e  e 18 23 IS 
Wirderit ‘moni na Sess ics Ree eer ee ea eee ae aE 76 94 70 
LBM ONES coe Se. SB oe coscte ses terecssa ore cee ree ee ne 7 eee ene te eee 98 105 97 
x6 MOTs esa ee essere sce ee ee eee ee CREE eee ona ee Ps) 30 18 
Moore: thamnG imoOnthsssicercz este coe cnt ck soccer eee eee eee et Oe ee ee 29 38 PIS 





Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


ae en a se 
Monthly Totals 





Trans- Finance, 
portation, Services Supple- 
Storage and (including mentary 
Manu- Communi- Con- Public Govern- Labour Totals 
| Year and Month Mining facturing  cationt Forestry struction Utilities Trade ment) Income 7% 





(millions of dollars) 


£1 962—Total.....n..csescec cece 559 5,699 1,909 300 1350) 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
7963— Total.......c-ce-ccecciseace SG? 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
ML OG4—TOtal....n.cacsesscoscaseonese 600 6,582 DAZ 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
| 1965—Total........-:.-.....0: sie 678 262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 975 26,036 
| 1966—Total.............0:...:.0. Joe 8,090 23 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29328 
| OS Ue 59.2 673.0 220.0 40.8 234.3 41.9 345.6 734.7 100.7 2,482.9 
| NUL SUNS E see teen atuet neisins 62.0 691.4 201.6 41.4 235.8 41.4 345.6 TET 101.2 2,514.5 
; September? 4.....5.::: 61.8 700.6 220.6 42.0 235.8 41.9 350.3 789.0 LODZ PP sy feo 
| CEO DEN See ste: .3: 62.8 703.6 2292, 40.0 241.8 42.6 eles) 786.1 102.7 2,588.9 
| ING VEOID EM ates.c5s2.-c250 63.3 700.4 223) 39.2 220.6 42.5 365.7 787.9 102.5 2,563.8 
| Decembet ye... 63.9 681.1 PEN SP 8233 epee) 43.6 370.6 IEPLS LOW 2,496.1 
| 
| 1967—January.................... 64.5 683.5 224.2 33.0 190.3 42.8 354.6 791.0 108.1 2,505.4 
| TSG OTE BNIIN, «ost Gasoccoee 65.4 689.0 220.0 34.0 184.2 43.1 354.6 199%3 108.2 PSMA) 
| Matic hiss setae serene 66.4 697.0 230.4 WBS) 187.6 43.7 360.3 817.5 108.8 2,546.3 
ADtil eer 64.6 700.7 226.5 28.4 198.4 44.1 366.4 828.0 109.4 2,584.0 
INL chy eeereres erence sent ones 64.6 701.1 226.0 28.0 201.2 44.2 366.9 830.7 109.4 2,589.6 
JUNC ea oe 69.8 TOLL 241.7 37.3 223.4 46.0 382.5 879.4 IU) 2,742.0 
| ul eo ba Re ar 69.5 TASES 244.6 33, 232.4 48.3 378.8 842.1 111.3 DAM 


Seasonally Adjusted 

















Rt otalies eo 559 5,699 1,909 300 357 378 2,881 6,080 843 20,233 
Me 6 (otal ere ccies a2 6,045 2,008 308 1,419 397 3,089 6,601 873 21,547 
1 964—Total..............:.ec00000 600 6,582 HPS) 343 1,582 421 3,358 7,248 926 23,433 
1 965—T otal............00....006.0. 678 7,262 2,316 378 1,962 455 3,714 8,044 SITES) 26,036 
| 1966—Total................0.0. US 8,090 23 410 2,448 486 4,125 9,056 1,203 29,328 
| 
HOG O— JULY, .<.cescesse-ce-0-ecset~ Sn8) 677.8 212.8 34.3 205.3 40.7 345.3 WPA? 100.5 2,448.0 
| /ANUCRU HES on peo cee 61.4 682.0 194.2 3ySS) 203.0 40.0 346.8 775.6 100.7 2,461.0 
SK OUST OSE eee 62.6 686.5 214.9 34.4 203.4 41.1 349.2 774.1 100.8 2,489.1 
Octobetmeee ss 62.4 693.2 PSS) 32.8 208.5 42.1 BS 778.4 101.6 Desi ges 
INCI be freemen. 63.3 696.6 222-2 33.3 209.2 42.5 356.2 787.2 101.6 2,534.0 
December =... 64.8 695.4 2220 35.8 212.6 44,1 359.1 796.4 101.9 2,553.9 
1 967—January...........20..-.-s. 64.7 696.3 225.4 38.9 224.9 44.0 361.7 803.6 109.2 2,590.8 
| Re DIU CAIN geen G5-> 700.0 PILE) 38.0 ANG) A? 44.4 363.4 806.8 ODES 2 SVL) 
INET (3 ieee as 66.1 702.1 232.6 37.6 219.2 45.4 368.6 821.3 109.9 2,624.0 
JeNVOH UIE sooscaececceosete re 67.3 705.7 230.8 40.0 221.3 45.1 370.4 825.8 110.2 2,638.1 
| IDA ieee eos 67.2 706.2 230.2 39.4 224.5 45.2 370.9 828.5 110.2 2,643.9 
Tht ee ee ee 67.8 WO? 234.8 35.4 210.4 44.9 377.8 853.3 110.6 2 Oiled 
| TSA a en ee 68.7 714.6 235.0 3303 205.3 46.8 378.1 861.3 PEO 2,676.6 
i ee ee eee eee 1 eee 2 ee. eee 
| *Revised. {Preliminary. 


; tIncludes post office wages and salaries. **Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the 
remaining columns of this table, which do not show labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping. 


Norte: Monthly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
Source: Estimates of Labour Income, DBS (Cat. No. 72-005). 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2, and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
May 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural indus- 
tries reported a total employment of 3,588,240. Table C-3 gives 
estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, for the 
provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of establish- 
ments employing 20 or more persons, and forms a sample 


survey of establishments employing less than 20 persons. 
Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of 
work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Index Numbers 


Industrial Compositet 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 








(1961 = 100) (1961= 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 
962 oe sstee BAe ester ce ra, 2 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
1963 is ssccccesace Pee Sexcth eee Rte ee rad a ee 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
1964 os, Se rats ie SEs es Re De, eae | 108.2 110.6 86.51 Tet 110.9 90.42 
1D GS ieee he eee ces rie Ure ae EET ESE Swe 114.3 116.3 91.01 WAGE? 1162 94.78 
1 or oy Ret a ae Ty FS Cae ene ne aoe eet 120.7 1233 96.30 12375 ID2AS, 100.13 
1S To ee td FE an ee PS ee ho ie oe A ee ee 120.3 1227 95.99 123.6 12233 99.70 
JUNG Rear aia ss en are eee co pe ee 124.4 12257, 95.96 126.6 ealea 99.22 
SILLY Sosa OE ee a uaa oA een LE 123.9 123.6 96.67 124.0 (2a 99.24 
AUGUST ee ae Sree Ps cad eee as oem, 2507) 120.8 94.52 1D 1227 100.05 
September: tesco cotati Seer ee arte 124.7 125.7 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
OCUO DELS eee ee a ete eh eee 124.2 127.1 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
IN Gein De rts nies et Doce cal ek Gein se Salad Ra 123.8 126.3 98.81 12551 126.3 103.03 
December ects reese cee te, Ses pale 120.3 Ppa) 95.97 121.6 122) 99.68 
TOG 7 ANU AY Se ee ck cee ee reo eee eee een 119.0 DTS 99.57 i P2aIl 126.4 103.06 
IRC DPUAIY fee eeie ieuess cron amen seet eee oe eee 118.3 128.9 100.85 12270 1275 103.94 
INA Fei) o easiest tans Te CaS ang | oe ae ee 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
NTO tt LARS BM te rae aie Sek ne Se A eine ah corsa edd sedlt yn el sad 119.3 130.8 102.32 Whe 7 130.0 106.05 
1 ITS te ia Rana A 5 APL er esa) BC eT RC ERO at aire 2 122.0 130.5 102.12 12257 129.7 105.73 
*Revised. Preliminary. 


{tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; public utility 
operation; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 


Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS (Cat. No. 72-002). 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


a 





Employment Index 


Numbers* 
May Apr. May 
Areas 1967 1967 1966 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


ei ta ee 8 ee, 


~REGION AND PROVINCE 





EAU EL La yl ACTS ey es a a SS A 112.8 
IN Covro ui latn meres th ee ores ee crs Me RN cece 114.2 
Raincess dwardelslati deers. .1 ett coe: eee 120.7 
INGVAISCOUAME ES nt eee ee ee OE ee ila 
TSF BYRNES YATE) Ss ie a 111.8 

BON yee Nese Mee Ne ene oooh sais segeitasacketasnsozenaccdecdusdeasohcsboscendeue 119.4 

( OVMTET SO) occ accscac bacon ee ORE RAS PEER EEE eg 124.7 

PATTI COMING P10 [lemme ee ee nets oan oc ag secs eat cscs encdteses trav vevsssbestevaxcseigees 119.8 
J YALE BUOY OF cere OEP Eo eeIEn SLe e 114.5 
SS aS bei tis Ine wy eh Td eteraeee seer cee cae cane ce cose shar ee na sede vans sa ledeentaeniin 119.0 
PRUE so 2S vie ee ee 124.8 

HES TiNCIS ok @ MUTT alee tec tes ese se cece cis eca-h cs evsere se Nate ceded sedacoes coceesecendeiss 128.9 

(OUT VANY J San Pr ne ae 122.0 


Sl A AOU DY St eo RR ace ca 134.3 
E-Learn cen SO co ncn ea teste cs bocess hact eenctoccan coke reessaewss 111.3 
FS SiG BREN ss sae Sci GSS ETE ee 98.8 
TR OVINE A OWT ape a ssa 114.1 
Seeman’, AON ascetic SE Ce 108.4 
(Gi COU Lin eerer terest eer erase pete tere. cet ca eeeneae aiesaee 112.9 
TRU (OEE Ba se i 122.9 
(ONT AONG i va sein edo dns ia So 118.0 
Sea Wy 1 eh terra eens Serer Be Saeed Sass cciesaueree oss. ccesacssets ancdetes 103.7 
Sy IVETE ROOD SE anaes ee er aa 116.4 
BIGROLS =e Sertrscce eee eae scour ces tents ser sevens cee ceee ueieas cee sgateeases sce 119.5 
CORE NST I ence ce sR em LEC 
ES elifesivilll Semmmeemennrs sere eres este cc css fe scne sconce edececesdacb ese cacesteoeseaases 115.8 
IBY RAVGRUO HOD a cae anorscceecne icbth asc sce peenecre rec AEE a eRe 252.3 
TE VRE DUS YONG eco eine eee eB oe ee ROSE Fy oR ee en ee 136.5 
Terrie NWAllMe amet Monel 73 Nett oWD ae ees seein obey eco Ree 128.8 
Gri. | 19 fn eee eee fees ee vonc ates, cuxaeeneapsteesscsseine 13 5a 
TEV OMMlKOVA, orcreencsaeooemnces EE Be ae Se ah ee pee Et rae 118.3 
ETI S SCO ee ee a a onan Resa taavalea tena sta ixvuseeus AZ 
HSGILC LIST) CCN te Bec aaresa eS ca tas ssecetissstoacendseksaseburecetemsen 141.5 
NEG ti.cl © re aan ce dese is esau nas tease ste sccesciseexteeeauesesaee 124.6 
INVER. TRIS sae ae se Ao er 11329 
CG) Shay le eae ee aces ca vaste au va idasdereecaateadiocisseessssveneks ote 138.8 
Stilo O LOU C emerset -ereme tec acetone reset ce aezs seas tone<eieesercoonesteneer econ ee=s 135.4 
SS CLIGT 1 Clann eaten es ee OES Pas aeseefenaede es decoeeccnesesaeaze 133.2 
Sal tap Vem IVA IMG Prenton tty sate cse ota tecstusnsccuceccesnectatsectecaceeress63s 120.0 
STL Ey Ulta eee ef ante aos, cect ec coe oieac uns ctrsadotees cas cseetsiee ts 109.4 
Sem eat lca eg mere ate ce ooo ce Sasa canears cobras Seeo cara eeetesesencacrv nice 140.9 
MIRON ELLIS seem sn ns ans eA Aaa dagasceseeeanacaneneniencsrsieres 83.8 
TECK ONO NRO) As ee ee A aes Se eer ee eer 1257 
WAIVE ave Its ct este gta oa weil 1 URI Means eee en eee eee roe 114.7 
LING Senne eee ME ite a oy Ses colnete neva soscaneewessi ses some 150.1 
DV VASE ED © Mame meee ene evo oo cts thts web acu<Despterceceetengdettedesosessare 72: 
Ea Ard eae ra arg one en atc she Jane Ge Revenia shan teePe ou sestoees 118.7 
GS AE © nee ee eo ds nd ahaa Bee sence ER pe ceesesinbenceeeessebere> 138.6 
EN SRN oe a ie Seta apc goede srant Sad nscbgsh me canobhensanceranrodees 133.7 
[EGR ROKR LIONEL cece nsstaepcocncs Banaeeec ope DOO SEE oD nee Rocca ros econ 130.4 
We riVGreubigei cee Se eee ere ee 127.8 
VCE OT | een ae ae ee ER Sa ee See eee 123.4 


(1961 = 100) 


106.4 
105.7 
106.0 
108.7 
104.0 
116.8 
12321 
L135 
111.4 
1133 
119.8 
126.3 


11933 


128.2 
111.0 

96.1 
110.4 
105.6 
110.0 
122.5 
113.6 
101.4 
114.8 
ti7.3 
120.6 
114.7 
250.1 
134.3 
W232 
133.9 
121.1 
119:9 
140.4 
123.8 
109.9 
137.0 
13326 
Sey 
118.1 
106.7 
135.5 

81.9 
124.6 
114.1 
146.3 
114.9 
113.6 
133.6 
See 
i25.9 
126.3 
123.6 


139.4 
LIPS: 
101.8 
110.7 
109.4 
110.7 
120.7 
3.9 
109.9 
110.6 
114.1 
117.0 
114.9 
223.9 
Lodo 
127-2 
1313 
123.6 
129%5 
139.9 
123-9 
115.0 
156.3 
£530 
126.7 
119.0 
104.7 
137.2 
100.2 
124.3 
113.5 
Wales: 
113.4 
116.6 
125.5 
123.6 
125.2 
124.0 
119.6 


May Apr. May 
1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 
84.08 85.70 79.25 
90.73 O2.29 85.63 
69.03 71.05 63.32 
82.44 82.94 TH25 
83.22 86.28 78.94 
100.19 100.57 94.56 
105.56 105.34 98.91 
95.04 95.07 89.27 
91.03 90.10 84.38 
94.73 94.63 87.91 
98.31 SON EP? 
113.94 114.09 107.79 
102.12 102.32 o5.94 
80.40 79.67 TOA7: 
83.56 84.36 79.88 
94.52 O2 29 90.98 
80.25 719.47 73.60 
83.28 83.98 79.66 
1219 120.48 112733 
102.03 102.39 96.28 
85.19 86.10 82.40 
104.16 104.74 105.06 
86.62 86.60 82.65 
94.25 93.56 90.85 
95:31 94.87 88.77 
89.01 88.95 85.02 
102.96 104.69 99.56 
96.88 99.47 91.67 
105.63 102.13 102.64 
94.82 94.31 88.51 
110.44 108.38 104.36 
101.97 98.85 92.67 
92.58 O23 86.95 
97.08 97.42 90.53 
98.96 100.08 94.30 
AMOR 118.95 113/33 
108.29 108.19 103.73 
137.85 137.62 126.49 
118.65 119,31 116.34 
VSO 19225 104.70 
113.23 13.97 107.09 
94.34 96.74 101.70 
106.29 106.31 Oil! 
121.96 120.03 115.10 
115.74 114.42 112.24 
86.49 85.71 80.66 
91.89 92.38 87.11 
90.21 89.07 80.17 
95:33 98.26 O2eI2 
94.04 93.22 88.52 
109.62 109.22 103.75 
96.94 95.78 O1E23 


a 


ly Wages and Salaries, DBS (Cat. No. 72-002). 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Week 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 











Transport- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Commu- Finance, ‘Service 
Quarries nication Insurance (Commer- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- and Other and Real cial Specified 
Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate  Sector)t Industries 
(in thousands) 
CANADA 
IM aye LOG iia sterteectiseseaee career 64.2 117.4 1,619.7 825.4 794.3 364.6 657.6 926.6 258.6 580.4 4,589.0 
Pxpril 19 675 eee rcs aces ee 48.2 18s 1,604.8 810.0 794.8 334.4 635.9 915.0 255.8 3)55)59) 4,462.9 
May: 1966: 2.22 eeraicesccts ete 66.1 118.2 1,620.8 821.9 799.0 387.3 635.9 904.8 243.1 539.6 4,515.6 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Mays 1967 [2 See ee ee ees el 5.8 P20 10.1 210) 8.3 14.4 15.6 ie 6.2 65.2 
Xpill 9 G7] See ee eee 1.6 5.8 10.0 8.4 1.6 Wal 13.3 15.0 1.6 6.1 60.4 
IM ave 19 66:5 sie ee, co ee eee 1.9 6.6 1255 1055 2.0 10.9 14.5 15.9 1.6 5.8 69.7 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
IMT AV asl O Oi] Tees eda. hee 0.1 0.1 DED 2.0 0.5 15 2.8 3.6 0.6 1.9 13.0 
APE UO Gi Es eee base pees — 0.1 1.8 1.4 0.4 1.0 Pil 3}55) 0.6 1.6 2 
Maye 1966-2 reece 0.1 0.1 3 Qe 0.5 1.9 2.8 3.8 0.6 lai; 14.2 
Nova SCOTIA 
Mayer lOO Tiierecnes ere tee eee 1.8 7.4 3 YASS 17.0 15.4 135 22.3 Diet 6.3 1235 123.6 
MATa 67 teas eee ee ee 2 We Bile 16.6 14.6 11.4 215 PES 6.2 2 118.2 
Mave 1966. . cate eere at cece 2.4 Wil 34.1 WAS) 16.5 ee) DO 27.4 Sel WA 2B t/ 
New BRUNSWICK 
Mave 19 Os frcteescaee cssesesca reeset 6.4 236 27 lb/ee) 9.6 9.4 21.4 22.6 4.2 10.3 104.0 
PM ol HUIS ay hte oe eee Ce eS 2.9 2.6 24.6 See 9.4 8.4 20.4 DDS 4.2 9.8 95.1 
IVAW AUS O Oia eee care eee 5.9 2.6 DV 17-9 91 11-9 PY\ 2 22.4 4.0 9.4 104.4 
QUEBEC 
May 2 19 Giftco eee 2203 26.6 502.3 310.7 191.7 90.4 178.1 238.7 74.0 1595E 12905 
IA DrIRUO G7 eee ene ee ee 13.6 25.6 S01%3 307.6 193.8 83.5 173.9 236.0 72.8 149.7 1,256.4 
May” NO GG:5.c rent tettrenceseos 20.1 26.8 500.7 307.9 192.8 110.5 168.1 232.0 69.4 143.8 PANS 
ONTARIO 
May 967 feet eve. sneeg, eee ie 34.6 806.2 355.0 450.4 139.9 216.5 364.4 111.9 227.0 1,911.6 
April 9 6 75a peter oe eee On 33.5 802.7 S510 eee oly 131-9 209.9 360.7 110.7 218.8 1,877.5 
MayetS 66.0. eee et 34.6 808.3 S58) 77 455.1 139.4 PMS) 354.2 105.4 216.4 1,882.7 
MANITOBA 
Maye 19 Gi). nee res acco ee 0.9 Nal, 47.0 Die 19.8 14.8 46.8 51.0 12.0 27.9 206.1 
April 19 Gi) * 5 ee eee nes, ssc 0.9 5.6 46.7 27.0 MEET Ie 45.2 49.8 11-9 26.9 199.8 
Maye 1966<%.2 Aerts eee 113s 5.3 46.3 27.4 18.9 13.3 45.8 50.1 11.7 Dilek 201.2 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Maye 967 terre cee 0.1 558) P5}.3} 9.8 Be) WS)58) 27.4 36.3 8.1 17.2 125.0 
APTA G1 eee cee ee 0.1 5.0 14.7 Oy) Si 11-9 26.0 35.9 8.0 16.5 118.1 
Maye L906: ectc. sere eee: 0.2 See 1S) O71 33) 16.0 26.9 36.4 7.6 16.9 124.3 
ALBERTA 
IMA Vas L9 Oras een nee nee 2.0 17.8 5255 26.2 26.2 3)3).3) 50.1 74.2 15.6 48.1 P33, 
A pre 9 Gee ee ee hes) 17.0 51.6 De 25.9 29.6 47.6 (Be S57 45.8 282.0 
May = 19 66i ea ese 2.6 17.4 47.9 26.1 21.8 BSro) 48.5 72.3 14.0 42.3 278.4 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
IVa pel O GT ite. emer ccna artes eee 18.2 9.7 12235 49.1 133 38.1 USS OPI 24.4 69.4 450.9 
PDT 657 hee ee cae cae 17.0 22 120.1 47.8 W233) 36.7 74.3 91.0 24.2 67.3 439.9 
Naya 9 GO ee ee eo eee 20.1 10.0 125.8 48.9 76.9 36.0 70.9 90.0 D3) 62.7 438.7 
*Revised. + Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 


personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 


Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. Note: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; Yukon and Northwest Territories included in 
Canada total only. 


Source: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry, DBS (Cat. No. 72-008). 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 


<n re ee 


Employment Index 


Average Weekly 





















































Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
; May Apr. May May Apr. May 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
NUNES Ge INCLUDING MILLING ..ce.ce.coccccecxsocs.., 108.4 104.8 107.8 127.61 128.16 117.60 
Metals Deaetet Ce R S o a 1 PEE ER a sa Sg ssc Behan socstchec nce 105.8 102.8 106.1 128.68 129.10 117.96 
SEBO EUW TUE NTE gi ae een ena 103.5 100.9 100.9 133331 131.62 123.16 
Non-metals except fuels Pear ren ee es ee Pi 109.9 111.9 118.26 117.53 107.88 
Quarries and sand pits....... tet Aan ae eee ee 124.7 233 128.7 112.29 109.31 104.13 
Bervices AMCidental CO MUN ccccseccc.ccsecececeos.--cc-. 125.6 Ges 120.8 128.06 136.48 122.50 
PVE Ne COIN GS 2) PO. ew... 1D (eT 123.6 105.73 106.05 99.70 
Ub eto 3) Sh he a a ee S37 134.1 135.9 112.83 113.44 107.16 
eae BOCs A TB osc canc tbe asivacrclloadeece: 113.9 111.6 113.8 99.03 98.92 92:55 
[gi siarc GMeVa) nena gets 2 a ee er 108.5 102.9 109.6 94.42 95.29 87.37 
[oreols. .) LA Sk Sn eo. ea 107.6 101.9 109.6 91.23 92:26 84.06 
IBOvCRAR Sma eer ewie 320 ee 114.0 108.7 110.0 113.16 112.99 107.90 
iobacco) processing and! products..-.)........0.0.. 99.8 103.5 90.6 108.84 106.07 102.69 
Reo DEVO MERC LS a, CRA O De scan csttbrctecciiuasecebistness 119.5 118.1 123.8 109.12 107.20 102.79 
CALI CID NO CUCIS mee SL, oa Ae ee bee 98.5 9833 103.1 69.32 68.74 65.90 
WENaiIIS TOROS 5 eae ieee oe ee eo 118.0 116.4 Ses 87.99 87.14 81.25 
TRinitiaiayes anus, Mees fe eae ee ee ene eS Wie 116.9 67.10 66.60 62.29 
CGA NS ng ae rr Ween Ae, se 110.4 ites MES 63.76 63.12 60.13 
WOO CMD ROU CTS eee... tee etree ieoes sou ase Bevseecvesat eae 108.8 105.9 114.6 94.50 94,87 86.94 
PAVE MIbUMeR AT GMb Lessee seek ee 126.9 128.9 (ita 86.57 85.99 80.29 
Raneman Gealitedmimdustticse ss. ens eee 118.9 G3) HoT) 123.37 123.68 117.81 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 113.9 12, 110.5 UB A 114.10 106.55 
DGIMM An yee calmindUStGles weet eee eee 126.0 124.5 126.9 127.84 NAF 227) 120.90 
Metalstabmeattm eammdUs tiles se 10s eee 134.3 134.2 37a 110.66 ila oe 105.00 
MUchinen~uexce pinclecthical ass nae ene, 154.0 Heigl 147.3 118.60 120.35 112.40 
MEANS PH OULAtO Mee CUP Meise eres ee meee 153.4 ify tel 154.3 PAVING 121.5] 116.16 
Electiicallpre ducts sare eet cecc..cec eee eso eee 136.8 146.3 13935 105.69 108.20 103.90 
INOn=metallicummneivaleprOducts..c. eases -eeseeeeee ee 118.6 Te We} 112.96 111.53 105.86 
Retrolemmrandicoall products... een 105.0 100.7 100.8 155.66 154.53 148.73 
Chemicals and chemical products.......... behets Ao Seed UP? 119.3 118.9 R32. 120.88 113.64 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... ies Sie 129%5 92.17 92.82 86.31 
(EOIN IS RAW GIRL OIN gee ee acs sectors sc hthcr se Baa 121.8 115.6 135.2 131.26 132.78 120.14 
AES Ut CU eee ee ee 22, ok dated i clvion accede sentcs 129.5 126.7 13083 128.86 129.86 116.57 
ETON CCI Caan one Ne ee ert J). 28S oon oN Rl ree 108.5 96.2 142.7 136.26 139.48 126.43 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
OVO TE HS) RS GTN ATP Ss ee ope 112.0 109.0 106.0 111.44 Aah AF 103.44 
BINGAuIA ST) OLL AU O Umeersee ser cece eee e eoee ase cos at en dsecrcacsss 109.3 105.8 101.7 111.10 110.53 102.34 
SH MOUS EUSRSS <3 2 otha pee 9 eSB en ea 115.4 111.5 11322 98.53 96.85 Osalt 
(CLO MMAVATAN URNS ON han ene ee Re eee ee 119.6 118.3 116.6 107.81 106.38 100.62 
TEROANI BD) Ese ehetiicoo eco ee Re ee eee ee oe ee eee 124.0 22 121.0 81.44 81.04 76.72 
WV) Salome Gl Gatente nee, See... .055 sede hee sostbsceeee ieee 120.3 118.2 116.1 101.13 101.11 95.28 
Re stictil Meetitt a) cl Cee es Oe mega 28 fa cohen const eas ogee 26e1 125.1 123.9 70.95 70.45 66.61 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE.... 124.8 123.7 119.3 99.35 99.19 92.93 
LENORE AVR | ARIST MOTO (OTIS a9, Utes yeasee cece PARE ee ceaeneBOU ene 127.4 126.4 1229 95.14 94.77 89.72 
Inmstimamee amare li eStatele a..scccoeeeeeca ce ceeec eee ce eee 121.4 120.1 114.1 105.30 105.46 97.79 
FS TeV ER A/T To aie eared aicd acs Seren as Pe cp eer eo ey) 147.0 137.9 74.58 74.60 69.29 
FNECKEA POM ALISEEVI CES Goto s-.wiesesvcecict een tesekoaseetensess 1365 129.4 130.1 65.24 64.95 60.53 
BUESTIVESGES CIBVIGES shoe ot mere meee nore akon te i asatee eee tows 171.4 164.3 155.0 111.69 114.68 105.64 
PETS OMA OSEIVILEGES Ices eeer eee aee ce a oer ea De ewes lesb eens 141.9 36:5 129.6 55.00 54.75 52.66 
IMiscelllameousesServicesie seen teres: aeeee. tacceeceeeeeaene 184.9 171.0 150-1 84.66 82.17 TA 
TONITE WI STEIN pr COAG HEX OSS UE Se ae are a ces Screens 122.0 119.3 120.3 102.12 102.32 95.99 
*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, DBS (Cat. No. 72-002). 
(oe) 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 
ne 


Industry 


May 
1967 














MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 41.9 
INPet alls ee ot eer eee cs asec ote nome ene ec eers 41.4 
IMimeralfuelse ere seect cers teres ae onreetces es cesese 43.0 
INon=metalsy except fttelsiinc..c.cseeseeaeorse aes: 42.4 
QOuairiesrandisanidapitcn meters teres: 49.3 
Services incidental to mimning........................ 39.5 

IVCAINIOIEVA GAG TIN Gti re recre cerca teer ee tacss one eenes 40.3 
Durablecoodsteee enero eee eeiee es 40.9 
INon=durables 2 OOS Mee cscscscerstetece tesccoseeoses 39.8 
HOOGsANGSDEVELALES eereteeese rear eectee test snoressenece 39.9 

RO OCS See, Seco tterccat snetes cer eere eee a adeabes 39.8 
BEVEL AGES eee ess coen ss secncrea cereus chesdevsee 40.6 
Tobacco processing and products................ 38.0 
RUb ber procucts cemernsmseccse sees sec ace sree 41.4 
Teather products ireeressscersessusstcetesseeesccessceers 38.6 
WMextiles products Mos messcesscescs.scesttest no-sce-es---- 41.5 
Miscellaneousstextilessssecem: see eereesneeteeees 39:9 
Kemittino mills o5 soe: scacosteaseccesectocnttssses cen cess 40.5 
Clothing ee es caetevecess co eeeee mes nicreaise 36.4 
Wiaodiproducts Bete. srcerscecccesetaaetessonesesstes 40.2 
Rugniture an Qetxtunressescseseese eset se ees 41.8 
Papemand alliedtndustricsisessese ee ere =e 41.0 
Bulpandy Paper nail see ceeee sees 41.1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 3507 
Printary metal imGusttiesteecccseeeessec:-<-e-e--- 40.8 
fronvandsteclsnaillsiee-emeseeereee eee 41.0 
Metal fabricating industries.....sec-crsess------..-- 41.2 
Machinery, except electrical........................ 40.9 
Transportation! CQuipment-.v-eesceter eee se 40.7 
Aincralt anGapantS so mecceeeeecreee sce: 41.1 
IVEQLORSVEHICleS Meso -cswceee eeterseeterene ee 41.0 
INSSemi tie ees cceestecsssesterteeteeeateces 41.2 

Barts) amdtaccessOries seeesae ete: 40.7 
Shipbulldine ancdsepairinoeesssreee eter 37.7 
Blecthicalipro duc tsiemsessse ce seeeeeeteee eae 39.9 
Communications equipment.................. 39:3 
Non-metallic mineral products...............000 43.1 
Petroleum and coal products...............:.:..c00 42.5 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.4 

CONSTRUCTION Sere racer er eo ere 41.3 

Bailding ees see er eee ee 39.7 
General icontractOnsssscsesee cee ees 38.9 
Specialitrade comtractOrs sacs 40.4 

ETN PIN COLIN Da. . meee teeee sees ervee co eee recess: 44.5 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 45.2 
Othemensineehin caer rene cer eects 43.8 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 
Wisbametransit 2 cee een cecdessxsoh fo scree aeceesereaee 44,3 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 39.5 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs...............0« 38.8 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns..................+. 34.1 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS (Cat. No. 72-003). 
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April 
1967 


Average Weekly Hours 





May 
1966 


41.7 
41.7 
42.0 
39.0 


41.9 
41.9 
41.9 
40.9 


40.5 
40.6 
40.5 
41.1 


40.9 
43.6 
44.0 
41.4 


42.5 
40.2 
40.5 
Bebe] 
46.5 
46.7 
46.1 


42.3 
204 
39:1 
34.8 


Ayerage Hourly Earnings 





Average Weekly Wages 





May April May May April May 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

2.81 2.81 2.58 117.81 117.62 108.45 
2.95 2.95 2.70 122.20 121.94 iMG hee 
Desi 2.29 22S 102.05 98.05 96.12 
2.63 2.60 2.47 111.54 110.77 101.95 
2.26 2.24 2.06 111.37 107.28 100.98 
3.06 2.99 2.76 120.94 130.13 IGS: 
2.38 2.38 223 96.13 96.50 91.37 
25S 2.56 2.41 104.30 105.06 99.73 
2.21 2.20 2.05 87.90 87.62 82.76 
22, 213 1.93 84.64 85.76 78.94 
2.06 2.07 1.87 81.83 83.01 76.07 
2.59 2.58 2.41 105.09 105.51 100.80 
2.60 2.58 Devi 98.74 95.69 94.05 
2.46 2.42 2.32 101.63 98.90 96.76 
1.63 1.63 1.53 63.04 62.37 60.14 
1.87 1.84 1.71 77.58 76.10 71.34 
1.70 1.62 57 68.04 64.90 62.36 
1.47 1.46 1237 59.41 58.68 55.28 
1.58 15H 1.46 57.29 56.63 54.16 
2.24 2.24 2.07 89.84 90.56 82.93 
1.90 1.90 1.78 79.57 79.11 74.19 
2.81 2.80 2.66 115.28 11557, 110.96 
3.06 3.06 2.91 125.80 126.44 122.13 
2.87 2.87 22,2 110.84 112.32 105.83 
2.92 2.92 Des 119.41 118.29 114.02 
cee 3.08 2.93 127.42 123.80 122.72 
2.51 D3 2.36 103.47 105.39 99.11 
2.68 2.69 251 109.57 112.39 105.44 
2.76 DA 2.64 112.40 LTS 372 107.97 
2.69 Dail 2.56 110.58 112.58 106.14 
2.88 2.88 PIE) 188.08 117.36 110.68 
3.08 3.07 2.88 126.76 126.28 117.20 
2.79 ASL] 2.64 113.45 112.10 106.68 
2.58 2.64 2.56 97.31 106.82 150.17 
2.28 2.31 Mpls 91.01 93.65 91.36 
2.14 2.23 Dela 84.22 89.93 86.31 
2.47 2.45 DSH 106.33 104.64 100.60 
3.39 3.39 3.18 143.99 141.85 140.28 
2.58 2.56 2.40 106.23 105.03 99.41 
1.94 1.94 1.82 78.36 78.93 73.67 
shail) 3.17 Aga, 129.34 131.07 IMA 7AL 
3.20 3.18 2.82 126.98 128.19 113.62 
3.07 3.06 2071 119.52 121.46 109.60 
3.30 3.29 2.95 133.42 133.78 117.61 
3.02 3.14 2.69 134.33 137.86 125.06 
2.45 2.49 Ph IXE 110.66 108.15 105.59 
3.55 35 3.06 155,51 157.16 141.42 
2.87 2.85 2.58 127.05 121.42 109.06 
2.19 Dale 1.97 86.50 86.98 77.80 
1.40 1.40 1.30 54.26 54.75 50.80 
1.38 1.38 iot3 47.24 46.76 45.53 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 


re 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 











(1961= 100) 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 
Di eee ar atc. Re thoy Pe cece tocdk Xk ehedsccainaesoccecsths cccec, 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
BI See c eee eM a ws cxaz dhs sess venyzinelicaesdeinvgeocse es bececccsges 40.8 1.95 79.51 106.8 103.7 
I ese aes ran leo fads on cok ats nbs venice taadowasie€ecdk hc sidkaghovin'h deescese.oze 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
UR pee eA yd acne aasseashovtan dock clacbeteichaei os Glitches 41.0 PLA? 86.89 116.7 108.0 
LONE et Oe ep 40.8 2S 91.65 PATI 110.2 

Last Pay Period in 

APE IVE A eee ea eas sn ccaveci ads dusdycapisivalan éxcekcbdaceodeccevcnesiececiceus 40.9 2.23 91.37 12257) 110.3 
SUNN eter Nebo asgn sn ona tc avatecsdssvinsteebcuvdsacéecessochie...c, 40.7 223 90.82 122.0 109.2 
ee Noa oy ad 5s Gist soecu eases ik icednchbecbl es svevececscecmeniace.c 40.6 223 90.46 IDS 108.3 
EN UDURIS Ss 08 5 2 On tee oc ae 41.1 2.24 91.95 12355 110.0 
COLLIS TT a oie es ea a 41.2 Deed 93 65 125.8 111.8 
ORR Uc PR Poa 28a gatas oss elias vss x edendvido covccd sats casads ce ekadeoseoes 41.2 2.29 94.49 126.9 27) 
PEN Vict Ci acc gat ace sascisosscar dosuesesantesdadeddosacseucsadcaceets 41.0 23 94.43 126.8 1233 
MSS Sete Rees os 2S escever scone scvqncevéeassos els siswesdsvensicccecic Ale laee 38.5 D3) 89.24 119.9 106.1 

Be ee ATC A  ee ee EB oa s caca da evs nuts co ecdssdesecencsll Lasse dousses¥ececos.occéssacs 40.1 2.34 93226 WPSy.8) 110.8 
UES a INTIS? occ e tose tA oe 40.2 DBS) 94.23 126.6 111.6 
DYE CSL Meee ed 2kg aces scp cu sedesopcbseeesaccSsdvedcesdsalecatoves 40.1 DBM 95.02 127.6 111.6 
LID cn oe Rd 40.5 B38 96.50 129.6 113.1 
AN Pere BOM ME ce Sige cas casecls da vniaubs dbieny nas ocesoavunsinenibarns 40.3 2.38 96.13 129.1 LAL 

Fe ee eS 


*Revised. {Preliminary. 


Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS (Cat. No. 72-003). 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 


wees 











Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings* 
May April May May April May 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 
PN Wil uita Gli ch1n Cl ppm, ce see ice ee core eon scuccsstcbevotaceduees 41.9 41.5 43.2 1.94 2.06 1.83 
INGER ISIN sc cance Re ye 40.7 40.7 41.5 1.93 1.95 1.81 
EN CWS UIT Wil C Kenan eRReO tS se Sores ee Ai ad 2 40.0 41.7 42.3 1.95 2.01 1.81 
| ESS el tn haut Cone nn i re 41.0 41.2 42.0 DMS 2.14 2.01 
“COTE COE 18 ve ey apc ee 40.4 40.4 40.8 2a 2.50 2.36 
“MUBINUICO OEY rst xl RO Nit Ae cE nc ee 39.6 39.5 40.2 2A 2.11 1.93 
STASI a Vest EV SE oO 0 SS Oa! ene a 39.6 395 39.4 2.46 2.43 2.29 
ANIMYSELIN ict a is Ny oc 39.2 39.6 39.7 2.45 2.44 2.26 
EST UIS TMCS OU Dc eee eee eee ee 8 a cee eces not ek 37.9 38.1 Sie, 2.95 2.95 PAD 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 
Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS (Cat. No. 72-003). 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a 
number of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered 
the significance of D Table statistics about employment place- 
ments and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 
they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from the opera- 
tions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate to 
persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, either as contributors or claimants. The data are 
compiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and Man- 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 








End of Total* Employed Claimants 
19 Gi Mia yee ones 4,670,000 4,388,900 281,100 
Aprile eee: 4,746,000 4,253,700 492,300 
March................ 4,750,000 4,206,200 543,800 
IRCDEWaAn Venere 4,681,000 4,129,200 551,800 
shania ee 4,684,000 4,152,100 531,900 
1966—December.......... 4,633,000 4,209,600 423,400 
November.........- 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 
Octobete=..-- 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,300 
September. 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 
PN(UIEAWS teaceccobiecte 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 
i US eres ee 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 
June. ees 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 
May Maree cesstenc. 4,404,000 4,186,400 217,600 





*Commencing March 31, 1967, agricultural workers are included, as 
coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry on April 1, 1967. 


power Section, DBS, from information supplied by the UIC, 
The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical Report on the 
Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (Cat. No. 
73-001). For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 675, October issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, June 1967 





Amount of 








Province Weeks Benefit 

Paid* Paid 
ING woud) an Cees eee teers eee 29,043 Fol 23 
Princes Bdvwanrdslslan dierent Seti? 68,405 
INOWatS cota ee errs tee eee eee 29,014 667,945 
ING Wa UTS. C cee eee 28,354 680,694 
Que becaen re eee eereeees 245,000 6,159,110 
Ontariowe ee ee eee 240,148 5,839,087 
Mantito baat ee eee 23,250 530,159 
Saskatchewanewracc eee eee 13,203 301,854 
Alberta teen en eee nee eee nes 27,429 670,097 
BES @ Olu alee eens tee eer 87,700 Piso IO) 
Mortals Ganvad ase uic wl) Oy eemeneeee 726,258 17,837,292 
Total eG@anad asi Mid yalio O//eee eee 1,471,201 37,191,524 
totale Ganaday Une M9 6G eee 618,594 14,712,301 





*Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
during the month. 


TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, June 1967 





Claims Filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at the End of the Month 








Province 
Total Entitled Not Entitled 
Total* Initial Renewal Disposal of + to Benefit to Benefit Pending 

NewOun clade ete ees 1 WANS ewe) 365 2,196 alt 985 655 
Prince Edward dsiandis 22.1 eteeee USS 193 62 244 166 78 126 
INOVWARSCOUIA eae 3,018 2,070 948 3,SS 2,140 1,013 891 
INewaibruns wick. ne ee 2,619 2S 506 3,027 1,795 282 f35 
QOlicbecstaeeya tt. cbesk See ee teens 28,777 20,564 8,213 31,074 18,155 12,919 10,477 
(Oynticheio kee eee ee eee SoD Ws SE) 12,021 33,871 20,786 13,085 14,245 
IMI abo ba aes ee occ fare come 1,749 1,394 Bas 1,852 1,144 708 516 
SENSI EETICC! EMH EWM orgs era donee eeocc once oe eect 944 783 161 998 564 434 287 
Alberta es os esa eet oes 2325 1,836 489 2,462 1,459 1,003 706 

British Columbia and Yukon 
ERE Tal COL Y ya oe a oor oes aoe Naren 10,184 ao: DSI D 1292, 6,734 4,558 2,808 
ovale Ganada shunner lo O7. eee: 89,157 63,065 26,092 90,169 Sat, ilove! 36,015 31,446 
Total, Canada, May 1967............ 116,869 86,346 30,523 125,195 94,974 30,221 32,458 
Morales Canada, iune wl 9GOnes et 68,442 49,378 19,064 70,901 42,852 28,049 Zomaz 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 25,634. 


tIn addition, 26,677 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 2,932 were special requests not granted and 1,228 were appeals by claimants. There 


were 5,833 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at June 30, 1967 

































































Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20-per-cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or May 31 June 30 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 J-13 14-26 more* 1967 1966 

CANINAN DUNC eee oe 242,820 93,268 65,621 56,604 Deo 281,075 181,311 
IETS hr hn 148,019 61,197 40,311 BOTT 14,534 185,534 106,754 
SCI a CReeen ne wrewler tress tes 94,801 32,071 Sy KO 24,627 12,793 95,541 74,557 

PE WHOWNDLAND So tcteccceceocecssestevavtecues 8,791 27305 2,694 2,669 1,073 12,276 5,219 
IV eal Renee ee ney Bec s cixinsttenheetss Teese, 2,013 2,329 2,156 754 10,623 4,045 
LRCSOM EINES oa ar oy Ae eA 1,539 342 365 513 319 1,653 1,174 
PRINCE EDWARD! ISLAND.................... 930 279 263 283 105 1,581 694 
IN] fener NOR oc fe Sesh sha 574 147 195 171 61 1,159 413 

LES em COE, 5 se 0 ee 356 132 68 iy 44 422 281 

INI ONIN TS GLO WLU 2 Bo cee 10,691 3,514 2,814 2,702 1,661 12,925 9,106 
INTE WIGS cence ea ee e522. 2,646 2,036 1,690 1,150 9,657 6,267 
LEC Ce. cao ee ee ee 3,169 868 778 IFO? Sill 3,268 2,839 

INU EAW7 UBYRUODS ISN VCS Le eee 9583 2,692 3,036 2,454 1,401 13272. 8,143 
IN Vell CR ee eo ncn ventysesstevinecadiont 6,738 1,959 2,324 1,643 812 10,245 5,658 
Reid all Cee Re ee es oes asectin: 2,845 733 TP 811 589 3,027 2,485 
(NURSE OLS SS iencecoa cree een ee ee 80,862 32,108 23,422 17,728 7,604 100,607 58,771 
INA ea) eaemrres eae eo ule ec. 54,569 DSSS 16,422 IIR693 4,121 73,854 3,520 

LEKSO UIE! Kee oe oA ORS 26,293 SPS 7,000 6,035 3,483 26,753 DAezSi 

(CIN ETINTEHIG a eae ee 85,297 36,446 20,787 18,984 9,080 82,890 60,975 
Neill Capemeenpetrntn: Sere het td acs 45,455 22,265 9,948 8,873 4,369 44,581 30,826 

BG fila! eammmmels S scan eaysace 39,842 14,181 10,839 10,111 4,711 38,309 30,149 

AV IPAS © BIA Gar ee Sees Ph A2 cvs scecteekc sete one 6,118 1,743 1,645 1,851 879 S350, 6,062 
INViall @ etree ers Se occ actcsincezstevssed see 2,820 788 Th 805 456 4,434 3,109 
LECT Je Bia a eee ee ee ae 85298 955) 874 1,046 423 3,903 DOSS 
DASICATIOCHE WAIN eet. keer ccorstte ccsse et Seri 1,140 995 1,046 590 5,218 3,451 
Mall Or eee eevadeh fcc cne oc s.pentvucelvs 1,685 434 434 pil) 305 3,024 1,470 

ie Mallee eneepeegesne en. niescenccoreeescniete 2,086 706 561 534 285 2,194 1,981 
ANTESTSIROUN ee Prensa See, ee 8,194 2,350 2,679 2,158 1,007 11,690 7,073 
INES CRS oe 2 eee ee oS ee re 4,547 1,260 1,686 1,134 467 7,778 3,763 
Pe 111 a] C5 sees ts Ns, 3,647 1,090 993 1,024 540 3,912 3,30 
BritTIsH COLUMBIA, YUKON TERRITORY 28,583 10,641 7,286 6,729 SOD 32209 20817 
Viailicseee eee nese. Seen eee 16,857 eo 4,166 3,300 22039 20,179 13,683 
etna emmewnte ck eee ee ree 11,726 3,289 3,120 3,429 1,888 12,100 8,134 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 


ee ee 
Health and Recreation Tobacco 





Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 
1962===Vicar ame eee are 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1963=—Yeatee ccs. ee esc 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
LOGAZ LY car kice mm meee teres 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
1965==Y €ar.cc eee eee 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 L755 154.3 1992-8) 
19 66-— Vier teen re eee seers 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 1255 
19 66——AUGUS tee eee ecce reese 144.9 148.1 145.0 124.8 150.6 181.3 159.6 125.1 
Septem Dereeesseeeeessre: 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 fSie2 181.3 158.8 126.4 
October. ee nes 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 151.1 182.7 159.2 126.4 
INOVeMIDCl reste sence 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 Sat 184.5 161.3 126.5 
Mecemberer ns csse tsetse 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 161.5 126.5 
19G/—— Van atyaee eee 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
Be bilayers eee erecees 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
NCAT CH ere coer 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 155.6 185.2 163.7 12755 
ADE aes eneeerets 147.8 144.0 150.1 iy!) 157.0 190.0 164.2 127 e7 
IM ay scree erates aoe etna eres 148.1 143.7 150.5 Sil) 152 191.0 166.6 127.9 
A GY Sib Aor eet sto MR eR ae 148.8 144.8 ioe? 13255 158.2 190.7 167.1 128.1 
Tiyan cette 150.2 148.5 151.9 13235 158.3 191.5 167.8 128.1 
PATI SUSt Meese nese on teense 150.9 Heil 2 152.2 18273 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 





Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of August 1967 


All-Items Health 
= a naa and Recrea- Tobacco 
August July August Trans- Personal tion and and 





1966 1967 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 


Bit ad OU Ss. INGG. © sae ieee ence ee eee 127A 120 A050 meme 2087) 12251 126.0 126.6 180.0 154.5 120.4 
PAA AK irik cto cre ie esannnn inset Me ee 139.0 141.4 143.1 144.8 HES) 140.1 143.2 184.2 188.8 131.8 
BSS AULEY Ge) OLN oe ecco cca tetUe cceces agin eatondes ee ne scene ee 141.8 144.6 145.9 147.1 138.9 142.1 152.8 22D 171333 L3iet 
BVEOR MCA a. hccecestvcuntrsreteeroaccrsur aoe eee ract ena 142.6 149.0 149.7 155.8 T45/0m W25i1 182.4 198.7 172.2 131.2 
Ofha wane we. ike eno atterreasntteet ee uate ene 145.2 147.9 148.6 151.7 143.3 136.6 168.8 198.2 162.3 136.0 
EL OUO INE ©,.2 Soe ccs csdeccaseseseesessvounda1caessteratsss sususte TORS 147.9 Wyle key Jail 147.5 152.8 139.6 815919 189.8 205.4 1323 
DVS MUR ELE TIE eae scncyondasa et tag. ecgtas anne sane semen Nees 140.1 145.8 146.5 147.8 13533 144.2 149.3 208.6 164.7 147.4 
SAaSkalOOn- NCCI A. Je ey ORS cd See. See 136.7 140.2 140.9 147a9 133.3 143.7 140.9 168.4 160.7 1293 
PLCMG DEG AK ALS ANY Lees ae tease ce bs. RE 135.4 140.7 141.3 414) 135.7 © Ale 1424 196.0 160.7 126.1 
WW ANCOUVEL ties. 3 covet Bytes cecreees eso Roe ee 139.0 144.1 144.7 144.1 144.9 134.6 154.5 174.5 162.2 128.5 





*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


. Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as 
etween cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is com- involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 


piled by the Economics and Research Branch of the Canada whether or not they all belonged to the union directly involved 
Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Man- in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers in- 
power Division, Department of Manpower and Immigration. directly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
that amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers see page 676, October issue. 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 

















Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts SS eS 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man- Days Working Time 
HES GD ene erase cove cna cece Soca aero r acesee Pies civ aeawcesb das Sessncte 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
HD GE Renee ea oon cd caa bas sede ooat sesaascsct gusts ses sacensdasessesbizeess 318 332 83,428 917,410 0.07 
TEC ssccce cae sebae beats bho acne eee Se SEBS PRE RRP RE ont 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
LS) Gemeente ee 2g Sa stan Seh sn db aad chads ndasisnsdaace saedenee 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
BO) 6) Smee TR Se ooo iy ce dund Svob batences odutudseacsuoxeessesdesceceusaueeseosecs 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
SoU CNL UTS Upenepeem re manera renee ae va lee ccs sascarsases seus storie sus sceasiccseecscasdse 73 132 214,752 1,092,790 0.82 
S CPLET Weta teste eter eeertet csostee cece ste eaten er ees setcteees 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 
OYEI OOS Riss an a eee 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 
INO ASTD OSE ick ec ae Ree er 4l 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
ID ECeMM De heme eres een sence eiccs ist eases assed verdesssdete cies leseessicess pp) 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 
Su (oj ALN Ay teen Ree ces ease te ence oo te cee nc cng css varseesaeesocecesteests 37 63 27 ,358 235,040 0.19 
VERS BY EUPIA seco shore AcE PE SEPA OO ena rer 35 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 
INV Vel © inerrant reco es cee e ss tae ae suse ee eetentesc esse siectee soz 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 
JN OY AY expos teen dnsraccos exec OEE eee 48 WS 17,579 151,690 0.13 
INV ey ane eRe Sec ncn Pasa yc occ eeca eS estseratee ha cacetecsstenstes 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 
WEERTE  eecder dest coc DEEPER PREECE ee 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 
Elia ly Seen aren nr rae ee Ph eee coc Sesto ce neosssusotarea tents 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 
PSII US penetra ees sacar se nee ce eters tere eee edna reensasrees 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 
*Preliminary 
TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, August 1967 TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, August 1967 
by Industry (Preliminary) by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Strikes and Workers 
and Workers Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
INewiound ancien reece eterna: 3 583 3,390 
PNOTICULDULC seeeeteatee ceeseeaitcs «se cere ans 1 6 30 Prince Edward Island....................:00 — — — 
SOLES UN Ye. cree ee reerereec tries ceceeets aectueessmcvocee 1 222 1,110 INova SC Ota errant err ner n 1,183 14,830 
ENE G pet tec renee ere oo oes ga cizessvs 2 1,165 1,170 ING wa Sms wic Kaeecceeesccet se sccesree rece team, 250 4,190 
PTA OAEAGUTTN © foresee coacocvassweorndeatsds vanes 58 14,856 204,200 L@ {elolsle » ere MENTE ems ric eer en 31 9,316 118,820 
EONS UUUCIIO Tere toes te cratacnessccatcers 15 7,538 139,460 OMtaniO ls eee eeieeee tee ere 38 12,433 202,310 
Transportation and utilities................ 5 5,488 56,810 Mamitobaz.-cconsseeton ene ec eee 1 13 120 
BUSA CLE ee eee acter ons a iapestoreriice focetse 6 223 4,820 Saskatchewaltl.csccsescseseccesesteceseceressseeces 2 300 6,280 
WS aTN ATI COM es ere te ste se tesct ai tance ensvecesziss 1 40 260 (Alberta pe ee eee 5 830 6,230 
SCL VICG Stee rise me isteeee bs acetenenes tev ansseres 9 873 5,940 IBritishx@ olin auemeeee eet aes 9 206 3,340 
Public ad miimis that Oniscssces-.---c-----ce- ee 2 iis} 1,900 ederal eeeteccc cee ee eee 2 5,412 56,190 
IAT SU ND USMRUES, tector e: stescrseste 100 30,526 415,700 ATTA JORISDIGTION Serene teenet te 100 30,526 415,700 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 




















Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Union Involved == = 
Location August Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
FORESTRY 
Laurentian Forest Protective Pulp and Paper 222 1,110 1,110 Aug. 10 Hours, seniority—Wage increases, 
Association, Workers’ Aug. 18 other improvements. 
Tadoussac, Sept-[les and Federation (CNTU) 
Gagnonville, Que. 
MINES 
Metal 
Various mining companies, Steelworkers 1125 1,130 1,130 Aug. 3 Working conditions—Return of 
Chibougamau and area, Que. various locals Aug. 3 workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Seven Up Montreal Ltd., Brewery Workers iLS7/ 3,010 8,390 June 15 Wages— 
Montreal, Que. Loc. 239 —— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather 
Several glove Clothing Workers’ 676 8,730 8,730 Aug. 15 Wages, home work— 
manufacturing firms, Federation (CNTU) — 
various locations, Quebec 
Textiles 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ 158 3,480 32,420 Novy. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
Listowel, Ont. Union — employees— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glendale Spinning Mills Textile Workers’ 340 7,480 42,390 Mar. 6 Signing a new agreement— 
tds Union Loc. 1070 —— 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canso of Canada Ltd., Textile Workers’ 100 1,000 1,200 July 28 Wages in first agreement—33¢ an 
Montreal, Que. Union Loc. 1699 Aug. 16 hr. increase over a 3-yr. contract. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wood 
Fortin Lumber Inc., Building and 122 1,300 6,480 May 31 Wages, hours, vacations—Wage 
Launay, Desboues, Woodworkers’ Aug. 7 increases. 
ch. Matagami, Amos, Que. Federation (CNTU) 
Saskatchewan Timber Board, Woodworkers 235 5,170 5,170 Aug. 1 Wages— 
Various locations, Loc. 1-184 — 
Saskatchewan (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Veneer Ltd., Carpenters 247 3,710 3,710 Aug. 3 Wages, fringe benefits —30? an hr. 
Pembroke, Ont. Loc. 2754 Aug. 25 increase over a 17 mos. period; 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) other improved benefits. 
Paper 
Barber Ellis of Canada Auto Workers 181 3,980 6,810 July 10 Wages— 
Ltd., Loc. 397 — 
Brantford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing and Publishing 
The Star, Telegram and Typographical Union 349 7,680 336,060 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
Globe & Mail, Loc. 91 1964 computers, job security, union 


Toronto, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


membership of foremen— 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 











Major Issues 


Result 








(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 


Wages, hours, fringe benefits — 


Protesting working conditions— 
Return of workers, referral to 


Delay in signing contract— 


Wages, fringe benefits, seniority— 
30¢ an hr. increase over 2-yr. 
contract; other improved benefits. 


Dismissal of one worker—Return 


Wages in a new agreement— 


Wages—21¢ an hr. increase retro- 
active to May 1, 1967, 19¢ an hr. 
May 1, 1968, 18¢ May 1, 1969, 10¢ 
an hr. extra for skilled trades, 17¢ 
an hr. for certified welders, 25¢ 
for pressure welders. Increase in 
shift bonus from 10¢ to 12¢ an 


Wages—45¢ an hr. increase over 


Wages—10°% wage increase first 


Wages—Return of workers 
pending further negotiations. 


Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date 
Union Involved = 
Location August Accumulated Termination 
Date 
Primary Metals 
Reynolds Aluminum Co. of | Steelworkers 630 13,860 26,460 July 3 
Canada Ltd., Boca 102 = 
Cap de la Madeleine, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Grinnell Co. of Canada, Steelworkers 172 3,760 5,650 July 17 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 2835 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Holmes Foundry, Auto Workers WS 1,210 1,210 Aug. 28 
Point Edward, Ont. Loc. 456 Aug. 30 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) arbitration. 
Metal Fabricating 
Emco Ltd., Steelworkers 350 7,700 25,290 May 18 
London, Ont. oc. 2699 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eaton Yale & Towne Inc., WHE. oc. 535 123 1,600 6,890 May 31 
St. Catharines, Ont. (Ind.) Aug. 21 
Westeel Rosco Ltd., Steelworkers 216 4,750 6,760 July 18 Wages, hours— 
Toronto, Ont. Loc. 6448 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Steelworkers 175 580 580 Aug. 9 
Gananoque, Ont. Loc. 3208 Aug. 12 of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinery 
Canadian Timken Co. Ltd., Steelworkers 468 10,300 23,400 June 21 
St. Thomas, Ont. Loc. 4906 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Transportation Equipment 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Auto Workers 323 4,200 13,730 qime 19 
Cooksville, Ont. LOG, Hay? Aug. 21 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
hour. 
Heatex Ltd., Metal Trades’ 148 150 3,550 June 28 
LaSalle, Que. Federation (CNTU) Aug. 2 a 2-yr. contract. 
Fairey Canada Ltd., Machinists 475 6,650 6,650 Aug. 7 
Dartmouth and Locs. 935 & 991 Aug. 28 year, 9°% second year. 
Halifax, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
United Aircraft of Auto Workers, 3,100 55,800 55,800 Aug. 8 Wages— 
Canada Ltd., oces0) — 
Ville Jacques-Cartier, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Longueuil & St. Hubert 
Que. 
Blackstone Industrial Auto Workers 207 970 970 Aug. 25 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Products Ltd., oc. WS? = 
Stratford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Petroleum and Coal Products 
Various oil distributors, Oil Workers 231 3,100 5,870 July 14 
Various locations, Ont. Loc. 9-593 Aug, 17 








TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1967 (Preliminary) (continued) 


Long Harbour, Nfld. 
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(AFL-CIO/CLC) 











Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
—s Union Involved = =—s 
Location August Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Chemical Products 
Les Industries Valcartier Steelworkers 470 2,040 7,520 July 15 Job evaluation, seniority, grievan- 
Inc., Loc. 7114 Aug. 7 ces, management rights, statutory 
Valcartier, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) holidays, vacations, wages, hours, 
working conditions—41¢ an hr. 
increase spread over a 3-yr. period; 
other improvements. 
Cominco Ltd., Chemical Workers 183 3,290 3,410 July 31 Wages—Wage increases, 3 weeks 
Calgary, Alta. Loc. 465 Aug. 27 vacations after 5 years, 4 weeks 
I.B.E.W. Loc. 254 after 20 years, 5 weeks after 30 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) years, other improved benefits. 
Canadian Industries Ltd., District 50 1,369 13,550 13,550 Aug. 18 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Various locations, Que. (U.M.W.A.) various — 
locals (Ind.) 
Canadian Industries Ltd., District 50 1,300 1,300 1,300 Aug. 31 Wages, welfare plan— 
Various locations, Ont. (U.M.W.A.) various == 
locals (Ind.) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
The Arborite Co., Pulp and Paper 306 2,750 20,190 May 10 Wages—63¢ an hr. increase over 
LaSalle, Que. Mill Workers Aug. 14 a 3-yr. contract; 3 weeks vacation 
Loc. 658 after 8 years, 4 weeks after 18 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) years, other improved benefits. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Centrale Nucléaire de Labourers 271 5,960 23,710 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits— 
Gentilly, Loc. 617 — 
Gentilly, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various structural steel Structural Iron 3,453 76,070 166,030 May 10 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
contractors, Workers, various _ 
Various locations, Ont. locals 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eight ready-mix Teamsters 900 13,500 50,400 June 2 Wages—90¢ an hr. increase over 
concrete firms, Loc. 230 (Ind.) Aug. 23 a 2-yr. agreement; other improved 
Metro Toronto, Ont. benefits. 
Various construction Bricklayers 655 14,410 35,600 June 19 Wages, other benefits— 
contractors, various locals — 
Various locations, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax — Dartmouth Bricklayers 200 800 3,600 July 12 Wages—43¢ an hr. increase im- 
Construction Association, Loc. 1 Aug. 7 mediately, 25¢ an hr. Oct. 1, 1967, 
Various locations Halifax (AFL-CIO/CLC) 25¢ May 1, 1968, 25¢ Oct. 1, 1968, 
— Dartmouth area, N.S. 20¢ May 1, 1969. 
Hydro Electric Power Carpenters 880 19,360 29,040 July 17 Disagreement over a clause in new 
Commission, Lambton oc 1592 — contract— 
Generating Station, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtright, Ont. 
Fraser — Brace Engineering, Labourers 242 670 670 Aug. 4 Jurisdictional dispute between 
Frood-Stobie Mine, Loc. 493 Aug. 10 unions—Return of workers. 
Sudbury, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rust Associates, Plumbers Loc. 144 400 2,400 2,400 Aug. 15 Hours—Return of some workers, 
Grand Falls, Nfld. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 23 replacement of others. 
Brown & Root Ltd., Boilermakers 297 3,860 3,860 Aug. 15 Lay-off of three workers— 
Donkin Highway, Loce2il — 
Glace Bay, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Two construction Structural Iron 110 260 260 Aug. 23 Hiring workers from out of the 
contractors, Workers Loc. 764 Aug. 28 province—Return of workers. 


oo Ww —_ errr 
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| TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers August 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 


| 


| 
| 



































Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
=== Union Involved es —_ 
Location August Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
WLS 
Transportation 
Canadian Lake Carriers’ Seafarers 5,400 55,930 55,930 Aug. 17 Hours of work, manning, wages— 
Association (representing (AFL-CIO) —_ 
various shipping 
companies),* 
Great Lakes, St. Lawrence 
and East Coast. 
| TRADE 
Several automobile Machinists 157 3,450 11,650 May 29 Union recognition— 
dealers, TOG2255 = 
Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SERVICE 
Education 
Calgary School Public Employees 520 1,560 1,560 Aug. 29 Wages— 
Dist. #19, Loc. 40 (CLC) — 
Calgary, Alta. 
Health and Welfare 
Government of Quebec, Quebec Federation 180 2,700 2,700 Aug. 11 Fees and control over private 
Province-wide, Que. of Medical — practice— 
Specialists 
Services to Business 
Dominion Electric I.B.E.W. Loc. 636 114 690 4,020 June 21 Delay in signing contract—Wage 
Protection Co., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Aug. 9 increases, other improved benefits. 
Toronto and Hamilton, Ont. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
City of Brantford, Public Employees 101 1,700 1,700 Aug. 9 Wages— 


| 








Brantford, Ont. 


*Federal Jurisdiction. 


Loc. 181 (CLC) 
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H—Employmient Fatalities ‘ 


TABLE H—Employment Fatalities in Canada During Second Quarter of 1967 





(6) 
Manu-  Con- (3) Public Per 
Agri- (1) (2) fact- — struc- Transpor- (4) (5)  Adminis- Cent of , 


culture Forestry Fishing Mining uring tion tation Trade Finance Service tration Total Total 





By Industry* and Age Group 


1, 225 (Co Bet Peon aca eee Par — 1 — 1 2 — 1 — — — 2 wu 3.4 
DORADA a tatpecsiocsseceeseseseaess —_ 1 — ul 2 2 4 3 a — 1 14 6.9 
DOHA er cesterresvntccreceiicerseret — 7 1 20 16 20 21 4 os 2 2 93 45.6 
foe ov: Dede ei Se tea mere 6 1 12 12 6 16 8 _ 7 1 vA 34.8 
OATICMO VED sci iea cca eaieea ace 3 — — 8 4 — 3 — -- 1 = 19 PE) 
ARROW WING thon ter emp reat Rae Pere a ne 5 15 2 42 36 28 45 iS — 10 6 204** §100:0 
By Industry and Occupationt 
[Bane nen (a) peer ee eee eee ) — — — — — — —- ae 1 — 6 2.9 
EO SC CrSN(D) Beers eee _ 14 — as — = — — aod — — 14 6.9 
Pisitermen (©). jicsesc.s-c-so-eeeees — — yy) — — — — oo — — — 2 0.9 
Niimersi(G) peer eee — — — 30 2 — — — — — — a2 TS 
Cralhtsimeny (C)sscsesceseeesesees — — — 10 19 6 11 10 — 2 1 59 28.9 
DEabourersi(®)sresee eee — — — 5 16 4 1 ao — — 26 L257 
(tansporti(s) ee — — — 7 6 27 3 — a — 43 Dei 
Manaventialinccs. secs — 1 — — — — 1 —- oa 1 a R) aeS 
Protessionali(h)s..- ee _ — 2 1 — 1 — — 1 —_ 5 eS) 
Clerical simttevcsn crc neo — — — — — — 1 — — — 1 0.5 
Sales cz. cai otwventossremeicen — — — — 2, — — 1 — a —_ 3 WS) 
Service (i) ius es _ — — — — — — — _ 5 5} 10 4.9 
Se 
OTAGRS ae ee ee ss 5 15 D 42 36 28 45 15 — 10 6 204** 100.0 
By Industry and Type of 
Accidentt 
Struck by objects ((j).......... — 9 1 9 4 7 6 2 — 1 -- 39 19.1 
Falls and slips (k)................ — 3 1 6 4 if 4 5 — — 2, 30 14.7 
Collisions, derailments(I).. — 2 — 1 Wf 6 26 3 — 3 2 50 24.5 
Caught in, on, between(m) 5 1 — 1 Wl 2 — 4 a — 2 22 10.8 
inhalatronss(n) eee — — — 10 3 — — — — a — 13 6.4 
Conflagrations (0).............. — — — 15} i — 2 — — a — 24 11.8 
Electric current (p).............. _ — — — 1 1 2 a — — == 4 1.9 
Over-exertion (q).......:.00 — — — — 2 3 5 3 — 3} — 16 es 
Striking against (r).............. — — -— — — — — — — 1 — 1 OS 
Miscellaneous (s)..............-- — — — — 1 2 — — — 2 a 5 OS 
ee ae Me ee Fee ee a ti 
GR OWA Ts. SAH cee ees ieee 5 iS zy, 42 36 28 45 iS) — 10 6 204** 100.0 





PER GENT OF WIOTAL 2... OS 7.4 1.0 20.6 17.6 Se 22.0 7.4 — 4.9 2.9 100.0 
a ee ee ee eee 

*Includes: (1) Trapping and hunting. (2) Quarrying and oil wells. (3) Storage, communication, electric power, gas and other utilities. (4) Insurance 
and real estate. (5) Community, business and personal service. (6) Defence. 


{Includes: (a) Farm workers. (b) Related workers. (c) Trappers and hunters. (d) Quarrymen and related workers. (e) Production process and related 
ae seep (f) Unskilled workers (not agricultural, logging, fishing or mining). (g) Communication workers. (h) Technical occupations. (i) Recreation 
workers. 

} {Includes: (j) Tools, vehicles, etc. (k) On same level and to different levels. (1) Wrecks, etc. (m) Machinery, vehicles, etc. (n) Contact, absorptions, 
ee and industrial diseases. (0) Temperature extremes and explosions. (p) Lightning. (q) Strains, hernia, etc. (r) Stepping on objects. (s) Violence, 
ites, stings, etc. 


**Of these totals, 158 fatalities were reported by various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards; details of the remaining 46 were obtained 
from other sources. 
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Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the latest 
Statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour organizations with 
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local branches in Canada. (English or French). Price 50 cents, Cat. No. L2-2/1966. 


Industrial and Geographical Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 1966, 
(English or French). Price 15 cents, Cat. No. L31-766. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and lockouts 
occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts showing strikes and 
lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including time lost, number of workers 
involved, duration, etc. Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-1/1965. 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1965, An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the results of 
an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and standard hours of 
work in most industries. Averages and predominant ranges of wage rates for selected 
occupations are tabulated separately on a regional basis for some 90 industries in- 
cluding logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and 
service groups. Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for 
maintenance of service occupations and for labourer for several broad industry 
groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. Trends in wage rates 
are included in tables of index numbers by industry. First year service including 
attractive binder with index tabs and paper-bound volume, $9.50: service without 
indexed binder, $7.00; individual tables, 15 cents. Paper-bound volume, $2.50. 
(Bilingual). Cat. No. L2-548. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1966. (Bilingual), Price $1.00, Cat. No. 
L2-15/1966. 


Répertoire de termes et expressions utilisés en relations industrielles et dans des 
domaines connexes. A catalogue, in French, of terms currently in use in the labour 
relations field. Prepared by the Economics and Research Branch. Price $4.50, 
Cat. No. L31-967F. 


Shiftwork and Shift Differentials in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. Price 35 
cents, Cat; Nos b2-2272: 


Vacations with Pay, 1951-61: An Examination of Vacation Practices in Canadian 
Industries .(English or French). Price 35 cents, Cat. No. L2-22/4. 


Collective Agreement Provisions in Major Manufacturing Establishments, 1964. 
PricessorcentssCataNOwl2 22/5: 
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50 Years Ago 


From the Labour Gazette, December 1917 


Great activity in Canadian ship- 
building and repairing yards. 
Measures taken in three coun- 
tries to control prices and sup- 
poly of food. First Industrial Safe- 
ty Congress of New York State 
held in Syracuse. 


“Shipbuilding and repairing was active 
at all points where the work is carried 
on,” the LABOUR GAZETTE for December 
1917 reported in reviewing the conditions 
of industries and trades during the 
previous month. 

“Halifax reported much overtime in 
boat- and shipbuilding plants, and Saint 
John reported shipbuilding yards active. 
At Quebec, shipbuilding yards and re- 
pairing trades were very busy. At Three 
Rivers, shipyards were in need of car- 
penters, and the Canadian Steamship 
Company was erecting two large shops. 
Sorel reported shipyards very busy during 
the first three weeks of the month, but 
the transfer of two large companies to 
Three Rivers left a number of men out of 
work, and some men also were laid off 
in Government yards. 

“At Toronto, shipbuilding yards were 
employing an increased number of men. 
Kingston reported shipbuilding yards 
active on repairs, and plants at Port 
Arthur were working overtime. Vancou- 
ver reported steel and wooden ship- 
building very active. Shipyards at New 
Westminster were very busy, and one 
company absorbed 150 men during the 
month; most of the smaller yards were 
engaged on repairs. Victoria also reported 
work at the iron and wooden shipbuilding 
yards brisk. 

“Victoria reported the lumbering in- 
dustry stimulated by the demand from 
wooden shipbuilding yards.” 

In September and October, food con- 
trollers in the United Kingdom and in 
Canada began the publication of fort- 
nightly bulletins giving information about 
the measures taken by their administra- 
tions, conditions of supply, and other 
matters connected with their work. In 
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the United States, similar information 
was supplied in a daily official bulletin. 

“In the United Kingdom, the food 
controller stated it was his policy to set 
prices for those articles of prime ne- 
cessity over which effective control could 
be obtained at all stages from producer 
to the retail dealer, determining profits, 
for each middleman and for the producer 
on the basis of reasonable pre-war profits, 
prices being changed from time to time 
according to cost of production, except 
in the case of bread and flour, which 
were set below cost, the Government 
bearing the loss. 

*“As a large part of the food in the 
British Isles is imported, and the Govern- 
ment controls the shipping, the com- 
modities now sold only under control and 
at fixed prices include the most important 
foods as well as many of secondary 
LMPOLtanceryaen 

“In the United States, the food ad- 
ministrator announced his policy to be 
the elimination of waste in the trade in 
food and the stabilizing of prices, to 
save food by every possible means so that 
the Allies might be supplied, especially 
with the concentrated foods: wheat, 
grain, beef, pork, dairy products and 
sugar; while other foods were used as 
much as possible at home, and to see 
that the surplus of foods should be ex- 
ported to the Allies without inflation of 
prices. The control of fuel was placed 
under the food administration by Con- 
gress, and a fuel administrator was 
appointed. Prices were set for coal and 
coke, and distribution in the United 
States and export to Canada and other 
countries have been regulated.... 

“The distillation of foodstuffs into 
spirits was prohibited after September 8, 
and regulations were adopted which, 
through a system of license, aim to 
prevent dealers from speculating in foods 
or asking excessive prices. 

“In Canada, the food controller secured 
the enactment of regulations restricting 
the use of beef and bacon, including all 
cured pork, prohibiting the sales of 
cereals in small packages except under 
license, and permitting the manufacture, 
importation and sale of oleomargarine. 
Arrangements were made, in co-operation 
with the Board of Grain Supervisors and 
the millers, setting the price of flour at 
20 cents per bbl. above the cost of the 


wheat required in milling it, the price of 
wheat having been fixed by the Board at 
$2.21 for No. 1 Manitoba Northern at 
Winnipeg, and $2.22 for No. 2 Ontario 
Winter at Toronto. 

‘Various committees were appointed 
to increase the supply and facilitate the 
transportation of fish, to supervise the 
trade in vegetables and fruit, to in- 
vestigate the supply and prices of milk 
and its products, and to develop the food 
resources. Arrangements have been made 
to control packinghouses and cold storage 
plants in Canada....” 

This journal gave a brief report of the 
proceedings of the first Industrial Safety 
Congress of New York State, held in 
Syracuse December 11 to 14, 1916. At 
the first session, the president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
“read a paper on the duty of employers 
in the matter of the prevention of accidents 
and the conservation of health of em- 
ployees. He held that the duty of em- 
ployers to exercise supreme care to 
prevent occupational diseases was no 
longer a debatable question. The employer 
was responsible for his own particular 
plant, and it was also his duty to co- 
operate with local, state and national 
organizations interested in the safety 
movement.”’ 

The president of the Associated Manu- 
facturers and Merchants of New York 
State “‘spoke on the attitude of New York 
organized industry toward the safety 
movement. He said that nearly all present- 
day managers had ’done their bit’ in the 
works, and had not left behind all feeling 
for their fellows. Employers recognized 
that a feeling of safety and security on 
the part of employees brought economic 
returns which amply repaid them for 
expenditure on improvement of working 
conditions.” 

The president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor ‘‘discussed the 
attitude of New York organized labour 
toward the safety movement. He said that 
the interest of organized labour in em- 
ployers’ liability for negligence and in 
workmen’s compensation legislation was 
rooted, not in the benefits they provided 
for the injured, but in the conviction that 
they would impel effort to prevent in- 
dustrial accidents. He urged that em- 
ployees should be consulted in the 
preparation of shop rules to prevent 
hazards, and that these rules should be 
vigorously enforced.” 

At one of the sessions, a talk on the 
subject of women in industry was given 
by a female official of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company, who emphasized the 
importance of instructing and developing 
new untrained women workers. She also 
said that ““women should receive equal 
pay for the same work as that done by 
men.” 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





Canada’s war on poverty 
is subject of report 


‘Fighting Poverty in 1966” is the sub- 
ject of the first annual report compiled 
by the Special Planning Secretariat, a 
committee that began its operations in 
fate April 1965 (L:. G. 1965, p. 794; 
1965, p. 897), shortly after it was an- 
nounced in the Speech from the Throne. 

The Secretariat’s initial efforts were 
concentrated on working with Govern- 
ment departments to plan new programs 
for area development, labour mobility 
and manpower training. It brought 
together those federal agencies that are 
interested in community development, the 
objective being to meet more effectively 
the growing needs and demands for this 
type of service. 

The report states that Canada’s war on 
poverty does not follow the American 
pattern, and cites three main differences: 
e a large proportion of anti-poverty 

programs in Canada is not administered 

by the federal Government; 

e the Canadian ‘‘war’ does not have a 
central organization, but works through 
various organizations and individuals 
across the country; 

e as part of the public administration, it 
does not operate at the political level, 
but works with existing structures, 
government or private. 

The report outlines the work of the 
Secretariat and gives an abbreviated ac- 
count of anti-poverty programs being 
administered by other agencies such as 
the Department of Agriculture, ARDA, 
Atlantic Development Board, Area De- 
velopment Agency, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, Company of Young 
Canadians, Department of Finance, De- 
partment of Fisheries, Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, and the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

The report cites that, under the Man- 
power Mobility program, nearly 2,000 
people were given financial assistance to 
move to new jobs. ‘“‘A wide variety of 
vocational training programs was offered 
to train the disabled and unemployed, 
to upgrade skills, to provide vocational 
teachers, and to train secondary school 
and post-secondary school students. Three 
of these programs alone provided training 
or retraining for nearly 110,000 Cana- 
dians at a cost of nearly $40,000,000.” 

It stated also that new and substantially 
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higher training allowances were intro- 
duced, permitting payment of up to $90a 
week. And vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams provided new opportunities for 
2,451 physically and mentally handicap- 
ped. “At a cost to the public of $1.6 
million for training and support, these 
people now have earnings of $5.6 million.”’ 


Summing up the Secretariat’s philo- 
sophy and strategy, the report states: 
“The role of the Special Planning Secre- 
tariat is constantly to help the improve- 
ment and extension of programs by 
existing agencies, rather than to fight any 
of its own wars. Its success is measured 
not in its own programs, for in the 
administrative sense it has none, but in 
the increasing effectiveness of anti-poverty 
programs in every part of the country.” 


New industrial relations 
approach announced 


A new program of ‘“‘positive industrial 
relations,’ is being initiated by the Canada 
Department of Labour. Hon. John R. 
Nicholson, Minister of Labour, an- 
nounced on September 26 plans for a 
series of meetings with leaders of manage- 
ment and unions in the industries under 
federal jurisdiction, to discuss ‘‘informally 
and in confidence those particularly 
difficult aspects of their industrial rela- 
tions, and matters of mutual interest.” 


Mr. Nicholson said that the traditional 
‘‘referee’s’’ role of the Department was 
no longer adequate to deal responsibly 
with the new industrial relations complex- 
ities of today. The meetings would be held 
“not in times of crisis, but in periods of 
calm,’’ the Minister said. 

“Simply stated, the Department... is 
today setting in motion what is needed—a 
program of positive industrial relations. 
In this rapidly changing industrial world, 
we can no longer afford simply to respond 
after the:fact.” 


Name omitted 


An article on page 483 of this journal’s 
August issue, dealing with the Canadian 
Industrial Relations and Research Insti- 
tute’s annual meeting, failed to list the 
name of John L. Fryer as being elected to 
the executive committee of CIRRI for the 
coming year. Mr. Fryer is Director of Re- 
search for the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Former director-general 
of the ILO dies 


Edward J. Phelan, a former director- 
general of the International Labour Of- 
fice, died in Switzerland on September 15. 
Mr. Phelan was one of the original senior 
officers of the ILO. 

From the time the United Nations was 
established in 1946, Mr. Phelan worked 
to ensure that the ILO would find a place 
within its framework. He obtained the 
consent of the Governing Body and 





ILO Photo 


Edward J. Phelan 


member States for changes in the Consti- 
tution necessitated by the creation of the 
United Nations and the demise of the 
League of Nations, thus predetermining 
the continued independence of the ILO. 
He negotiated with the UN a basic 
agreement that ensured the organization 
its place in the postwar world. 

As a tribute to his outstanding work, 
the 99th Session of the Governing Body, 
which met in Montreal in 1946, conferred 
on Mr. Phelan the title, Director-General 
of the ILO, retroactive to February 15, 
1941. He retired in 1948. 

One of his books, ““Yes and Albert 
Thomas,” an account of the origins of 
the ILO and the League of Nations in 
Geneva, was published in 1936 and has 
since become a classic work on inter- 
national organizations. 

George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, called Mr. Phelan an “‘inspir- 
ing and far-seeing planner.’’ His contribu- 
tion toward strengthening the movement 
for world co-operation, Mr. Haythorne 
said, was immeasurable. 


tien! 


Law professor appointed to 
adjudicate labour disputes 


A professor of law at Laval University, 
Fernand Morin, has been appointed by 
the federal Cabinet to adjudicate labour 
disputes in the government service. 


Prof. Morin has written articles on 
labour relations and acted as a legal 
adviser in the labour field. As adjudicator, 
he will hear grievances arising from the 
grievance procedure set up under the 
Public Service Staff Relations Act, the 
legislation that provides public servants 
with collective bargaining rights. His ap- 
pointment, on a part-time basis, is for 
two years. 


Book deals with 
liability of strikers 


The Canadian tort law of strikes and 
picketing should be codified, suggests 
Prof. I. M. Christie in his recent book, 
The Liability of Strikers in the Law of Tort. 

The author deals with various aspects 
of illegal actions of trade unionists in 
Britain and in Canada during industrial 
conflicts, and examines the grounds upon 
which trade unionists in the two countries 
may be sued in connection with such 
illegal actions. 


In this book, the author explores the 
statutory restrictions on picketing, the 
development of the law of ‘‘watching and 
besetting,” civil liability for conspiracy, 
and breach of contract in trade disputes. 

The author observes that the Canadian 
law of industrial relations, in contrast to 
that of Britain, is committed to a policy 
of regulatory control and intervention. 
The grounds upon which strikers are held 
liable in the law of tort, however, are not 
in harmony with the statutory framework 
of industrial relations in Canada. The 
author doubts whether this imbalance 
could be remedied by judicial creativity. 


In his conclusion, the author suggests 
that the codification of tort law for 
regulatory control and intervention should 
not be administered in the ordinary courts. 
Picketing should be made unlawful only 
when it is in support of an unlawful 
strike. All picketing or other economic 
pressure in support of lawful strikes 
should be allowed by the law, except 
where it is contrary to the general criminal 
law, constitutes a trespass, involves as- 
sault or battery, or, in Some cases, where 
it is secondary in its incidence. Activity, 
such as massed pickets, which interferes 
with an employer’s property rights should 
be enjoined when it exceeds limits set by 
legislation. The jurisdiction to determine 
when these limits have been exceeded 
should be taken from the courts and 
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given to the provincial and federal labour 
relations boards. 

The author is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and did his post- 
graduate work at Oxford University. He 
is now a member of the Faculty of Law at 
Queen’s University where he specializes 
in labour law. 

The book is published by the Industrial 
Relations Centre, Queen’s University, 
Kingston. The price is $8.00 for hard- 
cover editions and $6.00 for soft-cover 
editions. 


McGill conference 
now in book form 


The problem of the aged and disad- 
vantaged, and how government subsidies 
could organize the labour market to give 
these people meaningful work, was one of 
the important items discussed at the 17th 
Annual Conference of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Centre at McGill University, in 
Montreal last May (L.G., Aug., p. 479). 

The speakers brought out the fact that 
there is an untapped pool of youthful 
idealism and good will that could be used 
for public benefit. They urged that pro- 
grams be created and missions adopted, 
not only for the young, but for the aged 
and for women seeking meaningful work. 

Lectures, discussions and symposiums 
of the McGill meetings have now been 
compiled in a book, Human Values and 
Technological Change, published by Eagle 
Publishing Co., Montreal. Copies of the 
book may be obtained by writing to the 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity. The price is $3.00. 


PARLIAMENT 


A motion to introduce a measure to 
provide for the establishment of a Canada 
Manpower and Immigration Council, 
advisory boards, and regional and local 
manpower committees was proposed by 
the Minister of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion on September 25 (Hansard p. 2458). 
The measure, known as Bill C-150, which 
was given first reading on the same day, 
provided for the appointment of members 
of these bodies, their remuneration, 
allowances and other expenses. The 
bill passed second reading on September 
26 (p. 2507). 

The introduction of a measure to 
establish a department of corporate and 
consumer affairs was moved by the 
Registrar General on October 13 (p. 3108) 
and the bill, No. C-161, was given first 
reading. It provided for the appointment 
of a minister and a deputy minister and 
defined their duties and powers. It also 
provided for the establishment of a 
consumer advisory council and _ other 
bodies to assist the minister. 

Establishment of a maximum rate of 
interest of 8'4 per cent on home-ownership 
and rental loans under the National 
Housing Act, with effect October 1, was 
announced by the Minister of Labour 
on September 27 (p. 2577). The Minister 
explained that the adjustment was made 
in accordance with the formula introduced 
in November 1966 (L.G., Jan., p. 6). 

The Fourth Annual Review of the 
Economic Council of Canada was tabled 
by the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare on September 26 (p. 2507). 





First world congress on man and change 


The purpose of the first world congress 
of the International Industrial Relations 
Association, held in September, in Gen- 
eva, was to set in motion an intensified 
scientific inquiry and sharing of knowledge 
on the impact of the increasingly rapid 
technological, economic and social changes 
as they affect man in his occupational en- 
vironment. The four main congress themes 
were: bargaining and conflict, resistance 
and response to change, incomes policy, 
and teaching and research. 

“It is our function to discover and ana- 
lyze the facts, to clarify thought and pro- 
mote theoretical understanding of indus- 
trial relations systems and the emergent 
trends, and create the intellectual climate 
within which adjustment to change can 
take place with the minimum of destruc- 
tive conflict,’ Prof. B. C. Roberts, of the 
London School of Economics, and chair- 
man of the British Universities Industrial 


Relations Association, told the IIRA con- 
gress in his presidential address. The con- 
gress was attended by 200 scholars and 
practitioners in the industrial relations 
field from many countries. 


The congress tested the proposition that 
the problems of individual adjustment to 
technological and economic change cut 
across ideological boundaries, or differ- 
ences between industrialized and develop- 
ing countries, and that there is emerging a 
shared interest in evolving a scientific basis 
for solutions through teaching and re- 
search in the industrial relations field. 


The International Institute for Labour 
Studies in Geneva acts as the world secre- 
tariat for the IRA, which was established 
in 1966. The aims of the IIRA are of a 
purely scientific character, and its general 
purpose is to promote the study of indus- 
trial relations throughout the world. 
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ILO discusses change 
in maritime industry 


The 20th session of the Joint Maritime 
Commission, International Labour Organ- 
ization, discussed the substantial changes 
that have taken place in recent years in 
maritime transport. The commission met 
in September for two weeks in Geneva. 


On the basis of a detailed study by the 
ILO, the commission considered the social 
implications of this transformation, with 
special reference to the effects of technolog- 
ical development on job opportunity and 
upon working and living conditions on 
board ship. The discussion showed that 
these developments could improve the ef- 
ficiency and safety of the shipping indus- 
try, and benefit all interests associated with 
ie 


The Commission also adopted resolu- 
tions on several subjects: 


e a preparatory technical maritime confer- 
ence to be followed by a maritime session 
of the International Labour Conference 
to discuss crew accommodation, wages, 
hours of work on board ship, manning, 
problems arising from technical de- 
velopments, modernization on board 
ship, accident prevention, vocational 
training of seafarers, and seafarers 
welfare; 


e vocational training for seafarers in the 
use of the prescribed equipment designed 
to ensure the safety of ships and life at 
sea; 


e seafarers welfare and noise aboard ship; 


e responsibility of the ILO in the maritime 
field for dealing with social and indus- 
trial problems arising directly or in- 
directly from employment; 


e refugee seafarers; and 


e co-operation of the shipping industry in 
the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the ILO. 


The Joint Maritime Commission was 
meeting for the first time since 1961, and 
was composed of 15 representatives of 
shipowners and 15 seafarers. Ex officio 
chairman of the Commission was Prof. 
Roberto Ago, chairman of the Governing 
Body of the ILO. He was assisted by two 
vice-chairmen: Sir Richard Snedden, ship- 
owners member, Britain and D. S. Ten- 
nant, seafarers member, Britain. 
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Kalmen Kaplansky 


Kaplansky to co-ordinate 
ILO 50th anniversary 


Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization (Canada 
Branch) and Special Adviser to the Direc- 
tor-General, has been appointed co-ordi- 
nator for the celebration of the SOth anni- 
versary Of the ILO! (I2G. Sept... p. 562): 
The announcement was made by the ILO 
Director-General, David A. Morse. 

Mr. Kaplansky will co-ordinate the va- 
rious international and national activities 
that will mark the half century of the [LO’s 
existence. The appointment will continue 
until the conclusion of the 50th anniver- 
sary year in 1969. 


Seminar deals with 
trade union documentation 


An international seminar on trade union 
documentation and research services met 
in October in Geneva. Organized by the 
International Labour Office, it brought to- 
gether 24 officials who are in charge of the 
research services of trade union organiza- 
tions around the world. 

The seminar sought to establish and ex- 
pand research services for trade union 
organizations in both developing and in- 
dustrialized countries. The absence or in- 
adequacy of such services has made it dif- 
ficult for these organizations either to fulfil 
their roles in the defense of workers or to 
participate fully in the economic and social 
development of their respective countries. 

The purpose of the seminar was to en- 
able full analysis to be made of the role 
assigned to the trade union research bu- 
reau, the nature of its work and methods, 
its organization, the patterns of collabora- 
tion it has to develop, and educational re- 
quirements for the trade union organiza- 
tion. 


Academic switch 


The academic locations of two univer- 
sity professors were inadvertently reversed 
in our October issue. The italicized preface 
appearing on page 626 should have read as 
follows: 


The two following articles are sum- 
maries of papers presented at a symposium 
in Ottawa earlier this year by Prof. W. B. 
Cunningham, Head of the Department of 
Economics and Political Science, Mount 
Allison University, New Brunswick, and 
Prof. Stuart Jamieson, Department of 
Economics, University of British Colum- 
bia. The symposium was sponsored jointly 
by the Canada Department of Labour and 
the Ottawa Branch of the Canadian Politi- 
cal Science Association. Both papers were 
based on research carried out by the two 
senior scholars during their stay at the In- 
ternational Institute for Labour Studies, 
Geneva, in 1965-66. The research was 
financed by the Canada International La- 
bour Fellowship Program. 


Dock workers in Britain 
no longer casual labour 


Britain no longer hascasual dock labour. 
Britain’s 60,000 dockers (in Canadian par- 
lance, ‘‘stevedores’’), who had to assemble 
at dawn each morning to be allocated 
work or be left jobless, have now achieved 
the dignity of full-time employment. 


Today the docker has a permanent job, 
a regular employer, and a guaranteed wage 
of £15 a week ($42). Most of the dockers 
are expected to earn at least £25 a week. 
In addition, each one will be paid £2 extra 
a week for giving up restrictive practices 
—a long-time stumbling block to the ef- 
ficiency of the ports. 


The ‘“‘decasualization’’ has brought dis- 
senting voices from the militant elements 
in the London and Liverpool docks who 
are out to get more money. They want a 
minimum wage of £17 a week. 


Under the new plan, which took two 
years to devise, some of the higher-paid 
dockers could receive less pay. Not a few 
of the men may have to travel greater dis- 
tances to their new permanent jobs and 
regular employers, and despite assurance 
from the Minister of Labour, Ray Gunter, 
many fear loss of jobs. 


After the decasualization plan was an- 
nounced in mid-September, half of Lon- 
don’s 23,000 dock force and most of Liver- 
pool’s 12,000 went on a wildcat strike. The 
unions, who fully support the plan, are 
urging the dockers to give decasualization 
a fair trial. 


ASS 


The Canadian Economy 


From the 1960s to the 1970s 


In its Fourth Annual Review, the Economic Council of Canada 
recommends that policies be formulated and implemented 
with careful regard to longer-term possibilities, problems, and 
objectives, rather than predominantly in relation to current 


and short-term considerations. 


few years will depend almost entirely upon the future 

growth in the supplies of productive resources and on 
productivity growth, the Economic Council of Canada says in 
its Fourth Annual Review: The Canadian Economy from the 
1960s to the 1970’s, which was released in September. 


There is no longer a substantial backlog of idle resources, 
the report states. The closing of the gap between actual output 
and potential output has removed one of the significant 
elements that could be drawn into use to boost total produc- 
tion. A very high rate of growth in total output, however, will 
be necessary to maintain an adequate rate of expansion of the 
labour force toward potential output in 1970. 


T@ growth potential of the Canadian economy in the next 


The Canadian economy in 1963 was operating well below its 
existing potential, with excessive unemployment and _ un- 
derutilized productive capacity. At that time, the Council, in 
its First Annual Review (L.G. 1965, p. 217), estimated that the 
economy would have a potential annual rate of growth in the 
volume of output of some 514 per cent to 1970. This estimate 
for an exceptionally high growth potential was based upon the 
unprecedented rate of prospective expansion in the labour 
force contributing to increased employment, and the temporary 
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and unsustainable boost to growth arising from the closing of 
the gap between actual output and potential output. 

The dominating factors for increasing the potential output 
for 1965-70 and 1970-75 are the nation’s productive resources, 
improvements in the quality of these resources, and advances 
in the efficiency with which they are combined in production 
processes, the Review says. 

These productive resource factors include the ‘‘factor 
productivity” of the potential output in terms of labour and 
capital inputs. Compared with previous reports (L.G. 1965, 
p. 217; March 1966, p. 84; Feb., p. 90), the Council makes a 
more detailed study in this analysis of some of the factors 
influencing growth, and of the role of improved manpower 
education and skills. 

Manpower, the nation’s main resource, will increase rapidly 
until the mid-1970s, the Council predicts. But the slower 
growth of the labour force in the late 1970s, increasing inter- 
national competition, and the general world scarcity of 
capital, all emphasize the immediate importance of efforts 
to improve productivity. 

Actual physical output of the Canadian economy should 
grow by an average annual rate of 5 per cent a year during 
1965-70. For 1970-75, the target growth rate is an average of 
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434 per cent a year. These targets are above those of most 
other industrial countries. The potential output target to 1970 
implies an average rate of growth in real GNP per capita of 
3.2 per cent a year between 1966 and 1970. On the basis of 
reasonable price stability, total GNP could be expected to rise 
by an average of $4.5 billion a year to 1970. 


The 5-per-cent target for 1965-70 is not a downward revision 
of the original 514 per cent goal for 1963-70, the report explains. 
There has been a 6!/4-per-cent average rate of growth in 1963-65 
through the reduction of the gap between actual and potential 
output levels. Any measurement of the potential growth rate 
for the balance of the period would, therefore, be less than 
514 per cent. 


The growth targets may be viewed as being composed of 
both growth of employment and growth of productivity. For 
1965-70, the 5-per-cent growth target comprises an average 
annual rate of growth of over 3!4 per cent in total employment 
and 14 per cent for productivity. Similarly, the 1970-75 target 
comprises employment growth averaging 234 per cent annually, 
and productivity growth averaging about 2 per cent a year, 
according to the Council’s projected statistics. 


Another newer way of examining potential growth is to 
consider the growth in labour inputs, capital inputs, and a 
“‘residual,’’ which includes a host of other factors. 


In this analysis, both the quantity and quality of labour is 
considered. Growth in total employment, the quantity of 
labour, is estimated to account for half the growth in potential 
output in both 1965-70 and 1970-75. Rising average educational 
attainments in the labour force are expected to account for 
about one tenth of the increase in potential output in the 
early 1970s. But two other factors will have a mild restraining 
effect on potential growth: changes in the age and sex com- 
position of the labour force, and an anticipated reduction of 
average hours of work. 


Business capital stock, such as business structures, equipment 
and inventories, is assumed to roughly parallel total output, 
but the volume of such capital stock for each worker is not 
expected to rise as fast in the medium-term future as in the past. 


The ‘residual’? covers advancing technology, increased 
scale and specialization in production, attitudes and enterprise 
of both management and labour, and environmental and 
institutional situations. The contribution of this residual to 
growth in Canada in the postwar years has averaged around 
1 per cent a year, and there is no firm basis for estimating an 
increase. Further research is under way in this field, but it is 
unlikely that any very rapid growth in the residual factor is 
feasible without major changes in economic policies, conditions 
and attitudes. 


The fact that there is little unused capacity in the economy 
relative to that of the period of expansion during 1961-67 will 
make the task of economic policy-making difficult, the Review 
says. The Council emphasizes the need to steer the economy 
along on the basis of medium-term policies. The demands on 
Canadian resources for meeting the basic economic and social 
goals leave very little margin for waste and inefficiency. 
The basic strategy of demand policies should be designed to 
maintain smooth and sustained growth of final demand over 
the medium-term future in line with rising output, rather than 
to react to short-term developments. 


There should be strong and continuing concern with measures 
for strengthening the supply and production capabilities of 
the economy. This involves measures for promoting greater 
efficiency, competition, manpower mobility, training and 
education, and more ready adjustments to technological and 
other change; intensified efforts to develop and apply new 
technology; and effective means and incentives to stimulate 
industrial research and development. These measures require 
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a larger place in economic policy than they have yet been 

given, the Council notes. 
The Council calls for: 

e improved and expanded adult education and _ training 
programs; 

e further efforts to deal with large regional disparities in levels 
of income and unemployment, particularly in eastern 
Quebec and the Atlantic area, where they are acute; 

e better information to help to anticipate and identify bottle- 
necks and pressure points, which may lead to spreading 
price and cost instability; 

e increased specialization in business firms to adjust to the 
changes in international trade relations associated with the 
Kennedy Round of tariff reductions; and 

e increased inflow of capital from abroad as the economy 
moves toward potential output in 1970 in order to maintain 
adequate supplies of capital. 


Purchases of goods and services in 1966 by all levels of 
government in Canada rose by $1.6 billion or 16 per cent, the 
largest percentage increase since the Korean defence buildup. 
Increases in both 1965 and 1966 came atop a strong expansion 
of demand in other sectors of the economy. This added signi- 
ficantly to excess demand pressures, and contributed to the 
accentuation of price and cost increases. 


The accelerated increase in government spending in 1966 and 
1967 is outpacing the growth of government revenues at 
existing tax levels. This raises the possibility of higher taxes, 
and of sharper conflicts in competing claims for the use of 
resources. The Review contains warnings that such conflicts 
could lead to sharp rises in prices and costs. 


The combined position of all three levels of government 
moved rapidly from a large deficit in 1963 to a moderate 
surplus in 1965, involving a swing of close to $1 billion on a 
national accounts basis. But in 1966, this newly emerged surplus 
showed little change, despite large revenues of $700 million 
arising from levies imposed to finance the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans. Without this major new source of revenue, the 
government sector in 1966 would have been in deficit once again. 


The average annual increase in GNP as the economy moves 
to potential output in 1970 could be expected to generate an 
average rise of about $1.7 billion a year in government revenues. 
Such an increase would finance substantial increases in govern- 
ment expenditures above 1966 levels, or alternatively leave 
room for tax cuts, provided that increases in spending were 
held down. But Council estimates of government expenditure 
to 1970 hold little prospect that this ‘‘fiscal margin” might be 
used for significant tax reduction. Spending programs appear 
likely to take up virtually all of the increase in revenues to 1970. 


All-government expenditures on goods and services rose at 
an average rate of 6.4 per cent a year in the 1963-66 period, or 
at the same rate as real GNP. It is estimated that these expend- 
itures will rise by an average of 6.2 per cent a year to 1970, 
considerably above the 5-per-cent-growth rate postulated for 
real GNP. The rise is expected to be faster at the provincial- 
municipal level than at the federal level. 


Despite large increases in U.S. defence expenditures due to 
increasing involvement in Vietnam, government spending in 
1965 and 1966 in Canada rose faster than in the United States. 
In 1963-66, total government spending at all levels in Canada 
rose about 35 per cent, compared with 25 per cent in the United 
States. Total non-defence expenditures in Canada now take up 
about 30 per cent of GNP, compared with only about 20 per 
cent in the United States. The difference reflects, among other 
things, relatively higher spending in Canada for social welfare, 
transportation, debt charges and subsidies. 


The Council recommends a policy designed to achieve a 
smoother growth path for government expenditures, which 
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would contribute materially to the promotion of smoother 
growth in total activity. 


The growing uneasiness over government spending increases 
is too often merely translated into a suspicion of waste, 
excessive bureaucracy, and lax administration. Constant 
vigilance is required to eliminate all such waste. Many govern- 
ment treasuries recognize this and are attempting to develop 
machinery to review and audit more carefully the minutiae of 
government expenditures. 


But these steps have not been matched by comparable 
advances in efforts to deal with much larger questions: consist- 
ent and comprehensive determination of objectives and 
priorities; continuing evaluation of the impact and effectiveness 
of programs in relation to their cost; and increased co-ordina- 
tion between governments in relation to these matters. 


The Council recognizes that the overall volume of govern- 
ment spending will and should grow in the future, along with 
the economy. But it emphasizes that, in future, attention should 
be focused more intently on such issues as the relationship 
between the use of resources and the purposes to be achieved, 
and on possible conflicts with other requirements of the eco- 
nomy. Careful attention should be given also to the possible 
ways in which rising government spending could impinge on 
needed growth in housing, exports, and business investment. 


The Council emphasizes the need for: 

e better and longer-range planning of government expend- 
itures; 

¢ improved planning, programming, and budgeting techniques ; 

e more cost-benefit analysis of government activities; 

e more testing of the possible impact of alternative tax and 
expenditure patterns on the economic system; 

e regular review of existing spending from the standpoint of 
priorities ; 

e the abandonment of obsolete programs and activities: 

e more effective co-operation and co-ordination among the 
three levels of government in regard to the pace of overall 
expansion of government spending; 

e the appraisal of purposes, costs versus benefits, and consist- 
ency of objectives and results; and 

e the setting and reviewing of priorities. 


Of all the major sectors of the economy, none will have to 
grow more rapidly than housing, the Council warns. The 
volume of new housing in Canada in the 1961-66 period was 
inadequate for Canada’s needs. By 1966, a housing shortage 
was developing in many parts of the country. This led to low 
vacancy rates, rising rents, and even faster increases in house 
prices, with adverse social consequences and inhibiting effects 
on labour mobility. 


A major element in this situation was a shortage of mortgage 
funds at a time of high and rising family formation. Interest 
rates for home builders in 1966 reached the highest levels in 
40 years. 


Monetary policy aimed at moderating the excessive growth of 
total demand in the economy has weighed heavily on housing, 
and indirectly has affected the position of income groups whose 
accommodation costs already are a disproportionate share of 
their income. The Review advises the Government to dis- 
continue the use of housing as an economic regulator. When 
severe monetary restraint may be necessary, special measures 
may be required to shield the housing sector from the full 
effects of such a policy. 

Looking to 1970, the Council expects the availability of 
financial resources for housing to ease in the light of less 
rapidly advancing demand for capital from the business 
sector for plant and equipment outlays. Recent financial 
and institutional changes may also help to assure the large 
and sustained growth of new residential mortgage financing 
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that will be needed over the years ahead. But further in- 
stitutional changes may be required. 

The Council estimates that about one million Canadians 
now live in substandard housing, and that one quarter of 
these are in the big cities. 

Of 200,000 housing starts required annually by 1970, the 
increase in new households would account for 140,000 units, 
replacement demand for 50,000, and a stock of vacant dwellings 
for roughly 10,000. 

To meet the housing demand implied by projections of new 
family and household formation, an average of some 190,000 
new housing units a year are required between 1966 and 1970. 
This will require a four-year total of over 750,000 new units, 
with a heavy volume of completions concentrated in the latter 
part of the period. 

To achieve this growth, the volume of expenditures on new 
housing would need to rise by an average of 8.4 per cent a 
year in the period 1966-70—over twice the 1963-66 average 
annual increase of 3.2 per cent. The proportion of GNP going 
into housing would have to rise from 3.8 per cent in 1966 
to 4.5 per cent in 1970. The Council therefore questions the 
appropriateness of maintaining a heavy sales tax on building 
materials in the circumstances of these rapidly expanding 
requirements for new housing. 

Greatly increased resources will be needed in housing, 
including a substantially enlarged work force with appropriate 
skills, considerably enlarged capital and residential con- 
struction capacity, and an adequate expansion of serviced 
land for new housing. Close attention will have to be paid 
to more productive methods of building new housing, more 
efficient use of existing housing, and planning the great ac- 
companying expansion in government, community and 
private services. 

Steeply rising land values have been the dominating factor 
contributing to rising housing costs over the past decade, the 
Council points out. Various means exist for public authorities 
to acquire and prepare land for residential use in ways that 
would reduce upward pressure on land values. It recommends 
that these means be used more effectively than in the past, 
and strengthened if necessary. 

The Council has laid considerable stress on the problems 
associated with Canada’s predicted population growth. With 
the total population increasing at a rate of 134 per cent a year 
by 1980, about 81 per cent of the people will be living in cities. 
Urbanization will continue to increase in Canada at a rate 
that is greater than that in the other major industrial countries. 

Between 1966 and 1980, Canada’s urban population is 
projected to rise by almost 5.8 million people to over 20 
million. Some 60 per cent of the population will be con- 
centrated in some 29 large city complexes of 100,000 and over. 
By 1980, one out of every three Canadians will live in Montreal 
Toronto, or Vancouver. The estimated approximate regional 
levels of urbanization by 1980 are: Ontario, 86 per cent; 
Quebec, 86 per cent; British Columbia, 81 per cent; Prairies, 
73 per cent; Atlantic Provinces, 57 per cent. 

This increasing urbanization has important implications 
for housing, social capital, municipal expenditures, fiscal 
Capacity, and the many problems associated with big-city 
life, including such diverse matters as traffic congestion, air 
and water pollution, protection from crime, requirements for 
education and recreational services, health, community welfare 
and other problems. The challenge calls for new and imagi- 
native policies involving all three levels of government, and new 
priorities in the allocation of resources. 

The investment in urban expressways, arterial thoroughfares, 
collectors, and rapid transit between now and 1980 could well 
exceed $4 billion for centres of 100,000 and over. The Council 

Continued on page 769 
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Labour Relations Legislation in 1967 


Parliament extended collective bargaining rights to 200,000 
public service employees, and Nova Scotia established a civil 
service joint council. Legislation ended strikes of Quebec 
teachers and transport workers, and Newfoundland outlawed 


strikes by hospital employees. 


Part | - Labour Relations 


This is the first of a three-part article on labour legislation 
in 1967. Part II, dealing with labour standards, human rights 
and anti-discrimination legislation, will be published in the January 
1968 issue. Part III deals with legislation on industrial safety 
and workmen’s compensation, and industrial training, and will 
be published in the February issue. 





1967 were concerned with various classes of public service 

employees—civil servants, teachers, hospital workers, 
policemen and firemen. 

Parliament passed the Public Service Staff Relations Act, 
which extended collective bargaining rights to about 200,000 
federal public servants, including professional and adminis- 
trative personnel. In Nova Scotia a new Act titled, ‘“‘An Act 
Respecting the Civil Service Joint Council,’ provided for a 
negotiating system for provincial civil servants similar to that 
in effect in Ontario. 

In Quebec, a statute titled, ““An Act to Ensure for Children 
the Right to Education and to Institute a New Schooling Agree- 
ment Plan,” was passed to bring to an end a strike of teachers 
and to prepare the way for province-wide negotiations. 

After some hospital workers had gone on strike in defiance 
of an order proclaiming a state of emergency, the Newfoundland 
Legislature passed the Hospital Employees (Employment) 
Act, 1966-67, which bans strikes by hospital workers. It 
revoked the section of the Labour Relations Act dealing 
with emergency disputes in hospitals, including the procedures 
for the settlement of the issues in dispute in emergency si- 
tuations. 

Some changes were made in the collective bargaining 
provisions of the police legislation of Alberta and Ontario. 
Ontario also amended its special legislation for firemen. 

The general labour relations laws of Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia were amended, and several labour relations 
boards have revised their rules. 


Te: main enactments in the labour relations field during 


Federal Public Employees 


The federal Public Service Staff Relations Act went into 
force on March 13, extending bargaining rights to about 
200,000 employees of the public service, including professional 
and administrative personnel. 

Two complementary pieces of legislation went into force 
the same day—the Public Service Employment Act, and an 
amendment to the Financial Administration Act. The Public 
Service Employment Act, which replaced the Civil Service 
Act, provided for the continuation and extension of the 
merit principle of appointment and promotion. In line with 
this change, the Civil Service Commission was renamed the 
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Public Service Commission, and staffing was made its major 
responsibility. 

The amendments to the Financial Administration Act 
established the Treasury Board as the central management 
agency in the federal public service. Except in the case of 
agencies such as the Defence Research Board and the National 
Research Council, which are designated separate employers, 
Treasury Board will act as the principal agent of the Govern- 
ment in the collective bargaining process. 

The Public Service Staff Relations Act incorporates mainly 
the same principles as the general labour relations laws govern- 
ing employer-employee relationships in the private sector, 
except for some modifications deemed necessary to make the 
new law conform to the special needs and responsibilities of 
the federal public service. 

One of the special features of the new law is that a union 
that is certified under the Act may choose between two dispute 
settlement procedures. One provides for recourse to binding 
arbitration; the other requires a reference to a conciliation 
board, and permits strike action—except in the case of em- 
ployees whose services are considered essential to the safety 
or security of the public. The choice between the two procedures 
must be made before notice to bargain is given. 

A bargaining agent will not be permitted to change its 
option during negotiations, but it may do so before the next 
round of negotiations begins, by applying in the prescribed 
manner to the Public Service Staff Relations Board, the 
regulatory board responsible for the administration of the Act. 

The second option—the right to strike—is more complicated, 
in that a conciliation board may not be appointed until 
agreement has been reached on the question of “designated 
employees,’ that is, employees whose duties are considered 
essential to the safety or security of the public. The respon- 
sibility for the selection rests with the government agency 
concerned, which is required to furnish the PSSR Board with 
a list of such employees within 20 days after notice to bargain 
is given. If the employee organization makes no objection to 
the list, these employees become ‘‘designated employees.”’ 
If there is any objection, the matter will be referred to the 
Board for settlement. Designated employees are prohibited 
from striking. 

Initially, bargaining units are to be defined in such a way as 
to correspond with the occupational categories in the new 
classification structure now being developed and implemented. 
The Public Service Commission is authorized to specify and 
define the occupational groups within the occupational 
categories established. Five occupational categories have been 
established: operational; scientific and professional; technical; 
administrative and foreign service; and administrative support. 
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In March, the Public Service Commission published a list 
containing definitions of 72 groups within these five categories. 

By the end of July, the Board had made determinations 
on five applications covering employees in the operational 
category. In three cases, Treasury Board was the employer. 
The separate employers were the National Research Council 
and the Defence Research Board. In each case, the Board 
made a distinction between supervisory and non-supervisory 
personnel and issued separate certificates for each group. The 
Public Service Alliance, the organization formed as a result 
of a merger between the Civil Service Association of Canada 
and the Civil Service Federation of Canada (L.G., Feb., p. 88), 
was the bargaining agent certified, except in the case of the 
employees of the National Research Council, who are to be 
represented by the Research Council Employees’ Association. 

Another feature of the Public Service Staff Relations Act 
is the jurisdiction of the PSSR Board or its chairman. The 
Board has the usual certification function. In addition, the 
chairman has duties in relation to conciliation. 

Upon request, he may make the services of a conciliator 
available to the parties. Except in those cases where the bargain- 
ing agent has chosen arbitration as the final step, the chairman 
may, if the conciliator was not able to effect a settlement, 
establish a conciliation board. He may, however, refuse a 
request to appoint a board, if, after consultation with the 
parties, he thinks it will serve no useful purpose. 

The chairman is authorized to appoint the members of a 
board, if the parties fail to do so within the required time. 
The chairman also has the duty of setting out the terms of 
reference of a conciliation board. 

The Board has duties also in relation to the Public Service 
Arbitration Tribunal, the body established to decide disputes 
referred to arbitration and headed by Mr. Justice Montpetit 
of the Quebec Superior Court. The representative members 
on this Tribunal are to be drawn from panels named by the 
PSSR Board. The chairman and alternate chairman of the 
Tribunal are appointed by the Governor in Council on the 
recommendation of the Board. 

The PSSR Board has also a considerable number of functions 
in relation to the grievance process. The Act provides for the 
establishment of grievance processes throughout the public 
service, and for third-party adjudication of grievances relating 
to the interpretation or application of a collective agreement, 
or an arbitral award, or a disciplinary action resulting in 
discharge, suspension or financial penalty. The Board was 
authorized to make regulations governing grievance procedures 
and issued its first regulations in April. These regulations 
require every department to establish a grievance process, 
which may not consist of more than four levels. 

Adjudicators, including the chief adjudicator, are to be 
appointed by the Governor in Council on the recommendation 
of the PSSR Board. 

In addition to its other powers, the PSSR Board is also 
authorized to determine any question of law or jurisdiction 
that may arise in connection with any matter before the 
Arbitration Tribunal or an adjudicator. The referral may be 
made by the Tribunal, the adjudicator or either of the parties. 


Nova Scotia Civil Servants 


A new Statute titled, ““An Act Respecting the Civil Service 
Joint Council,” introduced a system of collective bargaining 
for Nova Scotia’s departmental civil servants, which replaces 
the system of consultation adopted in 1963. Employees of 
provincial boards and commissions, such as the Nova Scotia 
Power Commission and the Nova Scotia Liquor Commission, 
except those appointed by the Civil Service Commission or the 
Governor in Council, were brought under the Trade Union 
Act in 1965. The result is that they are subject to the same 
bargaining procedures as are employees in industry—the 
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only difference being that they may not resort to strike action 
until 30 days after the time limit prescribed for employees in 
the private sector. 

The new negotiation system for departmental civil servants 
is similar to that in effect in Ontario. Negotiations are to be 
conducted by the Joint Council, and mediation will be available 
to help the parties reach an agreement. In the event of a 
stalemate, a dispute will be referred to a civil service arbitration 
board for settlement. Unlike the Ontario Act, which is silent 
on the question of strikes, the Nova Scotia legislation bans 
strike action by the Nova Scotia Civil Service Association. 

The Civil Service Joint Council is to be composed of seven 
members: three public servants appointed by the Governor 
in Council, who will represent the official side; three nominees 
of the Nova Scotia Civil Service Association, who will represent 
the staff side; and a chairman, chosen by the Government, 
who must not be a member of the legislature, a public servant 
or a Civil servant. 

The Joint Council is empowered to establish its own proce- 
dures, but it must meet at least four times each fiscal year. 
Civil servants representing the staff side are to be granted 
leave with pay to attend meetings. 

Any matter concerning the terms of employment of civil 
servants, defined as ‘“‘persons appointed by the Civil Service 
Commission,’ may be put on the agenda, including remunera- 
tion, working conditions, leave and hours of work. The chair- 
man has, however, certain discretionary powers. He must 
not put any matter on the agenda until satisfied that all review 
procedures provided for in the Civil Service Act and regulations 
have been complied with. 

As in Ontario, there is provision for third-party mediation 
in the event of a stalemate. If the Joint Council is unable to 
reach an agreement, the chairman must refer the matter to 
the Minister of Labour, who has discretionary power to 
appoint a mediator within 15 days. No time limit is set for 
the mediator’s report. 

Like the Ontario legislation, the Nova Scotia Act does not 
expressly provide for collective agreements. Instead, it states 
that every decision of the Joint Council, whether reached 
with or without the services of a mediator, must be signed 
by the chairman and the vice-chairman. The chairman must 
transmit it to the appropriate authority to be implemented, 
and it is binding on the Association as well as on the Govern- 
ment. 

If the Minister of Labour does not appoint a mediator 
within the prescribed time, or if the mediator is unable to 
effect a settlement, the chairman of the Joint Council must, 
at the request of either the Minister of Labour or the Asso- 
ciation, refer the matter to a civil service arbitration board for 
settlement. 

A civil service arbitration board is to be composed of a 
chairman nominated by the Minister of Labour and the 
Association. He will hold office for a renewable period of two 
years. Two other persons must be appointed on an ad hoc 
basis, and one of them must be nominated by the Association. 

With one exception, the Government and the Civil Service 
Commission are obliged to implement a decision of the 
Joint Council, or an arbitration award, in the same manner 
as a provision of the Civil Service Act or regulations. The 
exception is that they are not bound to implement immediately 
a decision that would cause a government department to 
exceed its budget. The Minister of Finance and Economics 
must, however, provide for such an excess in his estimates 
for the next fiscal year, and it must be retroactive to the date 
on which the decision was to be effective. 

The Association is forbidden to sanction, encourage or 
support, financially or otherwise, a strike by its members or 
any of them. The Act is silent on the consequences to an em- 
ployee of going on strike. 
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Quebec Civil Servants 


In Quebec, effective from March 23, new regulations under 
the Quebec Civil Service Act established a two-stage grievance 
procedure to hear complaints regarding classification. 

The provisions apply to employees covered by collective 
agreements entered into by the Quebec Government and the 
Syndicat des Fonctionnaires provinciaux du Québec and the 
Syndicat des agents de la paix, as well as persons who would 
normally be part of these units if not excluded by the Labour 
Code. 

The first stage in the appeal procedure is an ad hoc fact- 
finding committee composed of a government representative 
and a representative of the employee’s union. If the employee 
is in an exempted category, he may name his own representative. 
This committee must submit a report to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The second stage in the procedure concerns the Commission. 
If the committee’s report is unanimous, the Commission will 
render a decision based on this report. If the committee’s deci- 
sion is not unanimous, a member of the Commission, or another 
authorized person, will make a further inquiry into the com- 
plaint before a final decision is made by the Commission. 


Quebec Teachers 


School teachers in Quebec were brought under the Labour 
Code in 1965 subject only to the restrictions imposed on public 
service employees by Section 99. These restrictions apply in 
the case of teachers, in situations where a threatened or actual 
strike interferes with the education of a group of students. 

On February 17, the Quebec Legislature passed Bill 25, “‘An 
Act to Ensure for Children the Right to Education and to 
Institute a New Schooling Collective Agreement Plan.’ The 
purpose of the legislation was twofold: to end a teachers’ 
strike that began in the Yamaska region on November 24 and 
spread to other parts of the province, including Montreal; and 
to take steps toward developing province-wide collective 
bargaining for teachers. 

In these strikes, the major issue was wages. In the fall of 1966, 
the Quebec Government had placed a ceiling on provincial 
support of salaries, which meant that amounts negotiated over 
that level had to be paid by local taxes. 

The Act required all striking teachers in Quebec to return 
to work within 48 hours of Royal Assent. It also extended 
certain agreements until June 30, 1968, which in effect meant 
that, until after that date, teachers covered by such agreements 
are forbidden to strike, and would be liable to the fines pro- 
vided in the Labour Code for engaging in illegal strikes. 

The new Act also required every school board affected by a 
strike to arrange for the resumption of classes and to take back, 
without reprisals, all teachers employed before the strike began. 

It extended to June 30, 1968 all collective agreements 
between a school board and a teachers’ association that had 
expired prior to February 11, 1967, and also any agreements 
that would normally have expired in the period February 11 to 
September 30, 1967 inclusive. 

On the original expiry date of each such agreement referred 
to above, the salary scale set out in the agreement was required 
to be replaced by a salary scale contained in the schedule to 
the Act. 

The salary scale in the Act is a province-wide scale. It applies 
to both men and women and fixes salaries according to educa- 
tion and experience. Under this scale, salaries range from 
$3,450 a year for a teacher with no experience and 11 years of 
formal schooling, to $12,775 for teachers with 15 years’ 
experience and 20 years of formal education, including a 
doctorate. A teacher with 15 years of schooling and 15 years’ 
experience is now entitled to a salary of $8,520. 

The Act limited the increases teachers were to receive under 
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the new salary schedule and, at the same time, provided for 
minimum increases effective from April 1, 1967. 

The maximum increase a teacher could receive on being 
brought under the new provincial salary schedule was $1,000, 
based on his salary for the year ending June 1966, under a 
collective agreement extended by this Act. He may, however, 
be paid any annual increase that he has earned because of 
additional experience. 

Also, supplementary payments may be made to department 
heads and principals and for additional schooling. The maxi- 
mum annual supplementary payment to department heads and 
school principals is $500. 

The minimum wage increases provided for in the Act took 
into account any wage increase a teacher had received under 
the new provincial salary scale, and any statutory increase to 
which he was entitled under that scale. 

Subject to the conditions described below, teachers covered 
by contracts that expired prior to February 11 were to receive 
a lump sum payment of $400, effective April 1, 1967. This 
amount was to be reduced by a sum equal to the difference 
between the salary to which he would be entitled for the school 
year ending June 30, 1968, under the new salary scale, and that 
which he received for the school year ending June 1966 under 
the previous agreement. 

For example, a teacher whose salary would not be increased 
under the new statutory schedule, and who would not be entitled 
to any annual increase, would receive a lump sum payment of 
$400. A teacher who, as a result of the application of the pro- 
vincial schedule and his statutory annual increase, received 
an increase of only $300, would receive a lump sum payment 
of $100. A teacher whose salary was increased by $400 or more 
under the new salary schedule would not be entitled to any lump 
sum payment. 

Teachers under contracts that normally would have expired 
between February 11, 1967 and September 30, 1967 would 
receive a lump sum payment of $200, subject to conditions 
similar to those imposed on the group referred to above. 

A further adjustment could be made to take account of 
offers already made by school boards. Where the salaries 
offered by school boards were higher than those in the provin- 
cial scale, teachers were to be paid additional amounts to bring 
their salaries up to the levels agreed upon in the final offer. 
Since disputes may arise as to the details and applications of the 
“final offer,” provision was made for settlement of such ques- 
tions by arbitration. 

The parties whose agreements were extended by the Act were 
required to make the necessary amendments to give effect to 
clauses agreed upon prior to February 11 that are not in- 
consistent with the Act or the new salary schedule, and to send 
the text of the agreement to the Minister of Education. 

Any disagreement concerning the application of the above 
section was to be deemed a grievance within the meaning of the 
Labour Code, and to be referred to an arbitration officer whose 
decision would be binding on the parties. 

To assist in setting up a system of bargaining on some issues 
at the provincial level, the Act provided for a joint committee 
to advise the Government on matters that should be dealt with 
on a provincial basis. It was to be composed of representatives 
of the Quebec Federation of Catholic School Commissions, 
the Quebec Association of Protestant School Boards, and three 
provincial teachers’ associations: la Corporation des institu- 
teurs et institutrices catholiques du Québec, the Provincial 
Association of Catholic Teachers, and the Provincial Associa- 
tion of Protestant Teachers of Quebec. This committee was also 
to include two members appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion after consultation with the most representative parents 
organizations. 

Negotiations on clauses to be dealt with on a provincia 
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basis were to begin on or before July 17, 1967. If an agreement 
is not reached before April 1, 1968, the Government must 
appoint a commission to inquire into the dispute. The commis- 
sion will have the same powers as a council of arbitration. In 
its report, which must be submitted by June 1, 1968, the com- 
mission must report only the facts, and may not make recom- 
mendations. The Government is obliged to publish the com- 
mission’s report. 

There may be no changes in representation until after July 1, 
1970. Negotiations at the provincial level are to be carried on 
between the Quebec Federation of Catholic School Boards, and 
the Quebec Association of Protestant School Boards, and the 
three provincial teachers associations mentioned above. 

Negotiations on local clauses not affected by the new law 
could be resumed immediately. A notice of a desire to negotiate 
amendments to the local clauses in agreements that had expired 
prior to February 11, 1967 could be filed eight days after the 
date of Royal Assent. Negotiations were required to begin 
within eight days after notice and to be carried on diligently 
and in good faith. If an agreement on these local clauses was 
not reached within 40 days of the coming into force of the Act, 
the matter was to be referred by the Minister of Labour, 
acting ex officio or on the application of either party, to an 
arbitration officer. 

Negotiations respecting revisions to the local clauses in 
agreements that normally would have expired between February 
11 and September 30 were permitted to begin in July, after 
publication of the first order in council specifying the matters 
to be negotiated on a provincial basis. Fifteen days after the 
publication of this order, a party could give the other party at 
least eight days notice of a desire to negotiate those terms that 
may be dealt with at a local level. 

If an agreement on local issues was not reached before 
August 15, 1967, the dispute was to be referred to an arbitration 
officer for settlement. The arbitration award would have the 
effect of a signed collective agreement. 

The advisory committee appointed under the Act held 
fourteen plenary sessions in March, April and May, and made 
its report setting out the matters that the members unanimously 
agreed should be negotiated at the provincial level, and those 
on which there was disagreement. An order (O.C. 1556) was 
issued on June 30, naming salary scales as a matter for negotia- 
tion at the provincial level, and a further order issued July 22 
(O.C. 1885) named the following other matters: 

e interpretative provisions relating to matters to be negotiated 
at the provincial level; 

e grievance procedures; 

e rules and criteria respecting the workload of teachers; 

e additional payments, or fringe benefits such as insurance, 
sick leave and social holidays; 

e rules regarding leave including maternity leave, educational 
leave and leave to perform public duties or assume civil 
responsibilities; 

e union prerogatives; 

e rules regarding upgrading courses for teachers recognized by 
the Department of Education; and 

¢ consultation of teachers. 


Newfoundland Hospital Employees 


Newfoundland enacted the Hospital Employees (Employ- 
ment) Act, 1966-67, which bans strikes by hospital workers. 

This legislation was enacted after 125 non-professional hos- 
pital workers at Central Newfoundland Hospital in Grand 
Falls went on strike in violation of a government order pro- 
claiming a state of emergency under Section 39A of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

The major issue in dispute was wages. A conciliation board 
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had recommended a wage increase. The Central Newfoundland - 

Hospital Corporation, which administers the Grand Falls 

Hospital and other hospitals in Newfoundland, agreed with the 

conciliation board report, but maintained that it could not~ 

grant the recommended increases on its own. The Corporation 
manages hospitals with funds from a budget approved by 
the provincial Department of Health, with minor income from 
other sources. Hospital executives said that there was no 
money available for the increases, except from the Government. 

The order declaring a state of emergency was issued on 
January 23, and on January 24 the Grand Falls hospital 
employees walked off their jobs. On January 25, the Govyern- 
ment introduced two bills—an amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act repealing Section 39A, and the Hospital Em- 
ployees (Employment) Act, 1966-67. The new legislation 
received Royal Assent on January 27. The amendment to the 
Labour Relations Act provided that the repeal of Section 39A 
would not affect offences committed under the repealed 
section. 

The new Act, which also went into force on January 27, 
applies to all hospital workers and their employers in New- 
foundland, including Her Majesty in right of the province. It 
forbids hospital employers to declare or authorize a lockout 
and forbids trade unions to call, cause or authorize a strike 
or the continuation of a strike of any hospital employee. No 
person may aid, abet, counsel or procure a lockout or strike of 
hospital employees. Hospital employees may not strike. 

Picketing of hospitals is expressly forbidden. The Act pro- 
vides that no person may attend at or near the premises of a 
hospital employer or any other place where hospital services 
are provided for the purpose of advertising a strike; nor may 
a trade union or other person persuade or try to persuade 
anyone not to enter a hospital employer’s premises or deal or 
do business with him or continue in or seek employment in a 
hospital. 

Employees on strike when the Act went into force were 
protected against reprisals if they returned to work within 
72 hours. On the coming into force of the Act, every trade union 
whose members were on strike was required to notify them that 
the strike authorization had been revoked and that, if they 
did not return to work within 72 hours, their employer could 
dismiss them by reason only of their having gone on strike. 

This obligation to notify members of the revocation of the 
strike call rests on every person authorized to call a strike of 
hospital employees, or who has called such a strike, or any 
officer of the trade union or any employee of the union except 
a person employed to perform duties of a clerical, accounting 
or stenographic nature only. The burden of proving that the 
notice was given, or that an employee of the union is an 
exempted category, was placed on the person charged. 

A trade union that had been certified as the bargaining agent 
of hospital employees will be decertified by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board if: 

e the union or an agent, officer or employee of the union or of 
a provincial, regional, national or international trade union, 
body, organization or association acting for, or on behalf 
of or in concert with the union, is convicted of an offence 
under the Act; or 

e less than 70 per cent of the striking hospital employees 
employed in each classification or occupation return to work 
within 72 hours; or 

e any hospital employees who are members of the union go 
on strike after the coming into force of the Act. 

For a period of one year from the date of decertification, a 
union so decertified will not be eligible to represent any hospital 
employees who are or were at any time included in the bargain- 
ing unit represented by the trade union that has been decertified. 
Also, no other local or emanation of the trade union, associa- 

Continued on page 771 
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Today’s Priorities For 


Tomorrow's Prosperity 


Productivity, government 


spending, collective bargaining, 


labour-management relations, strikes and the Carter Report 
on Taxation were among the subjects examined by the prin- 
cipal speakers at the 1967 annual meeting of the Canadian 


Chamber of Commerce. 


theme of the 38th annual meeting of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, held in Montreal, September 17 to 21. 


The more than 900 delegates who attended authorized the 
executive to send to the Minister of Finance a brief on the 
report of the Carter Royal Commission on Taxation. The 
brief was prepared by a committee that studied it in detail 
with the help of a number of specialists. Although it neither 
accepted nor rejected the Carter report in full, the committee 
submitted it to a critical examination. 


The keynote address was given by Roger DeSerres, President of 
the Chamber. Other speakers included: Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
federal Minister of Trade and Commerce; Ronald Robertson, 
McCarthy & McCarthy, Toronto; C. B. Neapole, President 
of the Montreal Stock Exchange; W H. Flynn, Ontario 
General Manager, Canadian Industries Ltd.; H. J. Clawson, 
Vice-President, Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton; and 


Tonene ot Priorities for Tomorrow’s Prosperity,” was the 
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Vv. O. Marquez, President, Northern Electric Company, 
Montreal. 

W. M. Anderson, a partner in the firm of Winspear, Higgins, 
Stevenson & Doane, Vancouver, was elected president in 
succession to Roger DeSerres. 


HON. ROBERT H. WINTERS 


“What is needed is restraint in the demands made on their 
governments by Canadians, and resolution by the governments 
when considering these demands,” Hon. Robert H. Winters, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, told the delegates. 

The Minister said he realized that, as a member of the 
federal Government, he was to some extent preaching to 
himself. But he said he was addressing himself to all concerned. 
It was “‘idle to exhort the private sector and private citizens, 
without at the same time accepting the responsibilities of 
governments stemming from their very heavy impact on the 
country’s economic well-being.” 
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Large discrepancies had been appearing between demands 
on income and trends in productivity. Was it possible, Mr. 
Winters asked, ‘“‘to adapt the collective bargaining process to 
produce results more closely attuned to the economic realities 
of the day ?” He said that ‘‘not only within the ranks of labour, 
but in some other groups of the Canadian community, there 
seems to be a growing trend toward the use of economic 
bargaining power to exact deals which are beyond the ability 
of the company or the country to afford, within the context 
of present levels of productivity.” 

Unless ways could be found “‘to keep income trends more 
closely in line with basic productive inputs, some of the key 
catalysts within our economic system will be undermined.” 
Problems of this kind could be solved in part by aggressive 
and enlightened management, combined with productive 
labour. But some of the factors in the cost of production and 
levels of profit were outside the realm of management, and 
were “tied up with the demands made by the public on their 
governments at all levels. The result is that all governments 
are spending too much money—not in relation to our social 
needs... but in relation to the revenues available to the 
governments. This means both high taxes and large borrow- 
ings.” 

The federal Government was in the midst of a “rigorous 
exercise to keep our expenditures and revenues within a 
manageable relationship for next year.... Top priority must 
be given to those functions of government which sustain and 
improve the effective functioning of the nation and the economy. 
On this basis, slower rates of growth in government outlays 
would have particular impact on consumption-oriented 
expenditures.” 

This would not interfere with the “real and long-term 
benefits of welfare programs,’ however, because, by adhering 
to the fundamental rules of good management, we should 
best be able to fight poverty and improve the well-being of all 
Canadians. 


H. J. CLAWSON 


Canada faces some exceedingly serious and fundamental 
Jabour-management problems, which, if not solved or amelio- 
rated will have profound effects on the future welfare of the 
nation as well as upon the institution of free collective bar- 
gaining. 

In an address on ‘‘Labour-Management Relations in the 
Next Decade,’ H. J. Clawson, Vice-President of the Steel 
Company of Canada, took this disquieting view of the present 
labour situation. He examined three aspects of what he called 
“the breakdown in collective bargaining in our time.” 

First, he said that there was clear evidence, not only that the 
strike weapon was being abused by too frequent use, but that 
the “‘very nature of the strike is changing.”’ There had probably 
never been a time in Canadian history when so high a pro- 
portion of labour-management negotiations ended in strikes, 
or strikes had been averted only by last-minute government 
intervention. He instanced trucking strikes, construction strikes, 
postal strikes, railway strikes, longshoremen’s strikes, and 
seaway strikes. 

*‘Another aspect of the present-day strike is that it is often 
not directed at the employer at all. It is directed at third parties, 
often the public at large—or at least it is the public that 
suffers primarily.” 

An instance of this was the recent strike of operating en- 
gineers against British Columbia hospitals. One problem in 
this connection was the union’s insistence on picketing not 
merely the operations in the bargaining unit but the whole 
organization. Another problem was that ‘‘picketing is now 
designed not merely to notify the public that there is a strike, 
but effectively to shut down all operations for as long as the 
union decides.” 
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A new hazard that had crept into the collective bargaining 
process during the past few years was the chance that a settle- 
ment agreed to by union negotiators might be rejected when it 
was submitted to the membership for ratification. 

The third factor, Mr. Clawson said, involved the actions 
and attitudes of government, or sometimes the lack of action, 
The trend in Canada since the war had been to control or limit 
rather than to prohibit strikes. For example, strikes were 
made unlawful during the term of a collective agreement and 
during negotiation after an agreement had expired, pending 
conciliation procedures. In the public sector, strikes had 
sometimes been expressly prohibited; and in most other 
cases it had been assumed “‘that, even under the general law, 
a civil servant did not have the right to strike.” 

But now a new trend had appeared that would have the 
effect of extending the area of permissible strike activity. Some 
governments in Canada had in recent years repealed legislation 
prohibiting strikes by employees in the public service. The 
speaker said that he did not quarrel with the principle of col- 
lective bargaining for federal civil servants. But the Govern- 
ment had gone further than this. It had expressly recognized 
the right to strike by all civil servants, except those whose 
duties were ‘“‘necessary in the interest of the safety or security 
of the public,” and it had done this although most of the 
public service unions had not asked for the right to strike. 
Canada was now one of the few countries in the Western 
World that had expressly recognized the right of employees 
to strike against the Government. 

As if the waste and inconvenience of strikes in the private 
sector were not enough, this meant that Canadians were now 
faced with the possibility of periodic strikes by government 
employees. A compelling practical reason why strikes should 
not be allowed in the public service was that ‘‘it is impossible 
to have true collective bargaining... in respect of public 
service employees, for the simple reason that any so-called 
voluntary settlement will almost invariably involve political 
criteria.”” The injection of political considerations into 1n- 
dustrial disputes was not “‘free collective bargaining in the 
ordinary sense,’ Mr. Clawson contended. 

He also referred to talk, arising from the Freedman Report 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb. 1966, p. 4), of giving unions the right to 
strike on certain issues, especially technological change, even 
during the term of an agreement. This, he said, had been 
described as “‘tantamount to putting technological change on 
the auction block of collective bargaining.” 

What could be done about the serious situation that existed 
in the Canadian collective bargaining scene, Mr. Clawson 
asked ? ‘“‘Unfortunately we shall have to look to governments 
to provide most of the solutions, partly because many of the 
problems have been created by government action over the 
years, but mainly because the kind of solutions required can 
only be provided by legislation.’’ He doubted the effectiveness 
of appeals for restraint and moderation in formulating col- 
lective bargaining demands. 

The speaker suggested several things that he thought 
should be done: 

e Management must continue to strive for the highest degree 
of constructive and co-operative relationships with unions, 
consistent with sound business economics. 

e Government should be called upon to refrain from im- 
plementing the Freedman Report or any other suggestions 
for enlarging the right to strike. Civil servants should not 
be allowed to strike under any circumstances. Limitations 
on the right to strike in private non-profit organizations 
such as hospitals, universities, and certain crown corpora- 
tions, will probably come. 

e The penalties for unlawful strikes must be made more 
severe and enforcement of such penalties must be made 
more certain. The individual employer has a responsibility 
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to negotiate protective provisions in the collective agreement 

“with teeth in them,” and governments must be prepared 

to strengthen legislation on unlawful strikes. In particular, 

the legal immunities of unions must be withdrawn so that 
the appropriate financial penalties can be imposed where 
there has been a violation of the law or a contract. 

e The Government must continue to ensure that qualified 
arbitrators are available to adjudicate disputes arising 
during the term of an agreement. It has taken steps that 
practically prevent judges from acting in this role, and 
there are very few qualified and mutually acceptable other 
labour arbitrators. 

e A search must be made for a solution to the problem of the 
repudiation by union members of settlements duly con- 
summated with the union negotiating committee. 
Answering questions at the conclusion of his address, 

Mr. Clawson said that he did not at present favour com- 

pulsory arbitration of labour disputes. He thought that govern- 

ments should intervene as little as possible in such matters. 

But, if the present trend continued, he said, compulsory 

arbitration might come. 

Neither did he advocate the adoption of a system of labour 
courts on the Australian model (L.G. 1956, p.957; 1957, p. 336). 
He thought that it was not usually advisable for one country 
to borrow ready-made solutions from another country. Each 
developed its own methods of dealing with various questions 


in accordance with conditions in that country, and these 


conditions might not be the same in another country. More- 


~ over, the Australian plan had not been an unqualified success. 


Strikes occurred in Australia, although there had not been 
the long-drawn-out strikes that had sometimes been experienced 
in Canada. 

Legislation making a secret strike vote compulsory among 
the union members did not appear to have reduced the in- 
cidence of strikes, Mr. Clawson said. In British Columbia 
particularly, experience did not suggest that such a law had 
any value in preventing strikes. There was no evidence that 
strikes were frequently brought on by a belligerent minority 
against the wishes of the majority of the members. He said 
he thought present indications were that wildcat strikes would 
become more common, and he was concerned about the 
prospect. 


V. O. MARQUEZ 


The difficulties of measuring productivity in any particular 
business were discussed by V. O. Marquez, President of the 
Northern Electric Company, Montreal. In his address, 
‘“‘Productivity—The Key to Progress,”’ he ventured the opinion 
that not many of those present would be able to tell, with any 
degree of accuracy, whether or not their particular business 
had shown improvement or deterioration in productivity 
during the past five years. To measure productivity in a 
particular business was considerably more difficult than 
measuring national productivity. 

“Gains in productivity usually come from a combination 
of four activities or processes. First, by improving the quality 
of the factors of production—people and machines; second, 
by improving the manner in which these productive factors 
are combined; third, by utilizing the productive factors as 
nearly as possible to maximum capacity; and, fourth, by 
eliminating non-essential activities from the productive 
system,’’ Mr. Marquez said. 

“Tf 10 men produced 10 units of product per hour in 1960, 
and 10 men are now able to produce 20 units per hour in 1967, 
it would seem reasonably clear that the productivity of the 
manpower resource has doubled. On the other hand, since 
for an individual corporation, manpower is not the only 
resource used, it would be necessary to determine whether the 
gain in manpower productivity has been offset, in whole or 
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in part, by losses in the productivity with which other resour- 
ces were employed. 

“If manpower productivity improvement had been achieved 
by the expenditure of capital dollars for better machinery, it 
is conceivable that the improvement in manpower productivity 
might have been partly, or even completely, offset by a loss in 
productivity of the capital dollars employed in the business. . . 
industry productivity measurement is not as simple as might 
appear at first glance.” 

Again, the speaker said, ““When we buy a faster and more 
costly machine to save labour hours, we have usually made a 
sacrifice in capital dollar productivity to achieve a gain in 
productivity per person and per payroll dollar. How accurately 
do we balance this exchange ? When we raise salaries or wages, 
we automatically reduce the productivity of the payroll dollar, 
and we must then find ways of obtaining more output per 
person, or per unit of time, or per capital dollar, to compensate. 

“Taxes represent an important element of the cost dollar, 
and when taxes are raised, business has to find ways to improve 
output per person, or per capital dollar, or per other cost 
dollars, or per day, to compensate. There is no other way to 
maintain or improve productivity.” 

Reductions in the tariff, particularly in reference to the 
Kennedy Round, meant that productivity must improve, at 
least sufficiently to counterbalance the reduction in protection, 
Mr. Marquez said. The rate at which we improved productivity 
in Canada in comparison with the United States had now 
become ‘‘a matter of sheer survival. Pressures for immediate 
wage parity with the United States add fuel to this particular 
fire 


BRIEF ON CARTER REPORT 


The extensive, 56-page brief prepared by the Chamber of 
Commerce for presentation to the Minister of Finance in 
response to his invitation to interested parties to express their 
views on the Report of the Royal Commission on Taxation 
was circulated during the conference. The following are 
excerpts from the introduction: 

““‘We note with approval and satisfaction the Commission’s 
efforts to devise a tax structure that would remove as far as 
possible from the free working of a market economy the 
distorting effects of tax laws. As a result of the shortage of 
time, however, Chamber members have not, at least as yet, 
been able to satisfy themselves that the recommendations 
advance this objective. Nor have they been able to satisfy 
themselves that the Commission’s assumptions and con- 
clusions about the over-all use of fiscal policy are fully con- 
sistent with the principles and objectives that Chamber mem- 
bers endorse, and which we are satisfied reflect the viewpoint 
of a great majority of Canadians. 

“This being the case, the Chamber believes that it is in- 
cumbent upon the Government to include, as a major part 
of its proposed White Paper on taxation, its own detailed 
assessments of the economic effects of any major changes in 
the tax structure that it proposes, and the extent to which 
these confirm, or differ from, those of the Commission. . . 

‘““While the Chamber has long supported the use of appro- 
priate fiscal policy to stabilize the Canadian economy, the 
distinct impression has been gained by many who have con- 
sidered the report that the Commission is advocating much 
greater use of federal Government tax and expenditure policies 
for controlling the Canadian economy.... 

“The Royal Commission is to be commended for attempting 
precise estimates of the revenue consequences of its recom- 
mendations. Since it is not possible for those without complete 
access to the resources and information available to the 
Commission to test these computations, we feel it necessary 
that the Government should do so, and present its own 
independent conclusions in the White Paper... .” 
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ICFTU Conference 


Education 
in the 
Labour 


Movement 


Sponsored by the ICFTU, the 
first world conference on edu- 
cation in the labour move- 
ment focussed attention on 
union action at national and 
international levels. 
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The first world conference on education 
in the labour movement drew 200 
participants from more than 50 countries 
to Montreal to examine labour education 
and vocational training. Sponsored by 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, the conference ran from 
August 15 to 25. 

The meeting provided an opportunity 
for the ICFTU to focus attention on an 
increasingly important sphere of trade 
union action at national and interna- 
tional levels. As it was 15 years since the 
last international meeting on trade union 
education, the conference also provided 
a timely opportunity to question and 
study the validity of past policies, and 
to examine their efficiency as an instru- 
ment for promoting the well-being of 
trade union members and other workers. 

The five working groups set up for the 
conference dealt with: 

@ the demands made upon trade unions, 
and their proposals for programs 
concerning general education and vo- 
cational training; 

e forms of trade union training at various 
levels, from grass roots to international 
curricula; 

@ the role of residential colleges, and the 
functions, status, and preparation of 
the teachers; 

@trade unions and the educational 
activities of the United Nations special- 
ized agencies and of intergovernmental 
organizations; and social and economic 
demands of trade unions related to 
education, with a focus on manpower 
planning, educational leave, and social 
and economic stimuli to promote 
permanent education. 


Vast Changes 


In his address to the first plenary 
Sesslony cLlerbert #Ay alUlatz OR LU 
Assistant General Secretary, discussed 
the role of the free trade union movement 
in education. He described some of the 
vast changes that education has brought 
to trade unionists during the past decade. 
*“Never have the workers of the industri- 
alized world enjoyed a higher standard of 
life than today,” he said. 

There remain, however, the problems 
that confront labour education in develop- 
ing countries. Mr. Tulatz described the 
hurdles that developing nations face in 
their striving for increased productivity. 
Illiteracy, population increase, scarcity 
of revenues devoted to education, and 
the limited size of the ‘“‘working class’ 
in newly independent nations provide 
some of the chief barriers to worker 





Manpower Centres 


Quebec province will establish a 
total of 25 manpower centres, one 
for each of the economic subre- 
gions. This announcement was made 
during the world conference on 
labour education by the Minister 
of Labour for Quebec, Maurice 
Bellemare. 

The purpose of the centres is to 
keep a check on changes in the 
labour market in each region. They 
will attempt to ensure a supply of 
skilled workers for each area and 
to carry out training and reclassifi- 
cation of workers. 











education, which until now has been 
sporadic in these countries. ‘““The school 
system in colonial days tended to neglect 
this aspect almost completely,’ and now 
these countries have a large gap in 
vocational training, he said. 

Mr. Tulatz paid tribute to the ILO and 
OECD for their assistance to vocational 
training centres in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. He called for greater co- 
Operation between the United Nations 
Educational, Social, and Cultural Organ- 
ization and non-governmental organ- 
izations, including ICFTU affiliates, in 
order to obviate the UNESCO activities 
to channel solely through government 
agencies. 


Mutual Self-help 


Bernard Tacke, Vice-President of the 
West German Trade Union Federation, 
spoke about the place of labour education 
in the modern concept of education. 

“The principle of mutual self-help was 
and is still today the major principle of 
the trade union movement and_ its 
educational work,” he said. The ‘‘teaching 
authority” may hinder the progress of 
workers’ education by preventing soli- 
darity and community spirit among adults. 
Mutual self-help can foster co-operative 
learning within workers’ education as an 
effective pedagogic technique. “‘Economic 
and social aspects are necessarily brought 
into vocational training and are closely 
bound up with working life.” 

Mr. Tacke summarized workers’ educa- 
tion as: 

@ adult education that caters to the 
special situation of workers, both 
inside and outside their work; 
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e trade union training, vocational train- 
ing, and political training; and 

@ a reflection of trade union tasks and 
policies. 

“Tt must be made clear that there is a 
large identity between trade union political 
strivings and the general interest.’’ Politi- 
cal education should be an essential task 
for labour educationists,”’ he said. 


Social Upgrading 


Pierre Galoni, Confederal Secretary, 
Confédération Général du Travail—Force 
Ouvriére, of France, described the content 
and methods of modern permanent 
education as a social upgrading action. 


“The term ‘social upgrading’ covers 
everything pertaining to education and 
further training of persons...; it thus 


refurnishes the idea of adult education,” 

he said. 

Its objectives are: 
eto enlarge the pool of skilled workers 

from which the economy can draw; 

e to enhance the adaptability and mobility 
of labour, and to increase its capacity 
for betterment; and 

e to improve the efficiency of educational 
institutions. 

He called for further efforts by labour 
groups to improve the level of scientific 
and general knowledge; to re-establish 
the scope and means for freeing workers 
from the confinements of overspecializa- 
tion; and to construct a personal cultural 
balance for workers. 

A prerequisite for an efficient trade 
union movement was outlined before the 
delegates by Walter G. Davis, Director, 
AFL-CIO Department of Education. 
The aim of trade union training is 
to make unionists aware of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems 
involved in the running of public affairs. 
Trade union training will make leaders 
determined to defend the interests of the 
workers, he said. 


Promote and Strengthen 


The second area of union training that 
Mr. Davis described is one to promote and 
strengthen the union movement. “‘Amer- 
ican unions are now issue-minded in the 
sense that where there are defeats of labour 
candidates in local or national elections, 
it is directly felt by the workers,”’ he said. 

That is why, he went on, full-time union 
representatives are now expected to 
advise rank-and-file members on political 
issues in order to explain and promote 
the objectives of the national trade union 
movement in the community. 

Manual Penalver, Press Officer of the 
Venezuelan Confederation of Workers, 
told the conference that the trade union 
movement must train leaders to participate 
in the social and economic life of the 
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— 
Labour Film Festival 


About 60 films were entered in 
the fifth international labour film 
festival, which was held from August 
11 to 15 in Montreal. The festival 
was held in conjunction with the 
ICFTU conference on education. 

The film entries competed for a 
best labour film award as well as for 
prizes in six special subject cate- 
gories: labour, social and economic, 
safety and accident prevention, wel- 
fare, social studies, and education. 

The first place award went to a 
Canadian film titled ““‘Do Not Fold, 
Staple, Spindle, or Mutilate,’’ which 
also won the grand prize of the 
festival. 

The festival was under the aus- 
pices of the International Labour 
Film Institutes, an organization of 
the ICFTU, with the co-operation 
of the Canadian Labour Congress 
and the National Film Board of 
Canada. 











nation and to make this participation 
significant for the workers. 

Mr. Penalver asked the delegates to 
consider the creation of a co-ordinating 
commission for labour education through- 
out the world. He said that unions must 
maintain their organic independence and 
teaching autonomy when receiving eco- 
nomic assistance toward labour education 
from governments, universities, and in- 
ternational bodies. 


New Role 


Peter Rosenfeld, a representative of 
the British Union of Shop, Distributive, 
and Allied Workers, told the conference 
that unions are ill-prepared for the new 
responsibilities that they face in economic 
and social planning in both developing 
and industrialized countries. He called 
on the delegates to improve their education 
programs in ways that would enable 
union to play a new role. 

Governments “faced with growing 
responsibilities for planning industrial, 
economic and social developments” are 
calling on unions to participate in con- 
sultative decision-making councils at 
regional, national, and industry levels, 
he said. 

This is happening in Britain, France, 
India, South America and Africa, he 
said, but ‘“‘we are a long way from the 
point at which we can claim to be ade- 
quately prepared and fitted in terms of 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes for this 
exciting role.” 


Jobs for professionals 
decrease during 1967 


Jobs for Canadian engineers, scientists 
and executives decreased by 6 per cent 
during the first eight months of 1967, 
compared with the same period in 1966, 
according to a report issued by the 
Technical Service Council, a non-profit 
placement service sponsored by industry. 

The survey reports that architects, civil 
engineers and draftsmen have been laid 
off by engineering consultants and other 
firms, and that smaller numbers of pro- 
fessionals have been laid off in the food, 
appliance, automotive and _ electronics 
industries. The report attributes staff 
reductions to reduced capital expenditures 
on factories, the high cost of money, 
uncertainty about business prospects, and 
increasing professional salaries. 

Partly because of layoffs, the number 
of professional job-hunters increased by 
42 per cent. Although most are not out of 
work, the increase in the manpower pool 
gives employers a greater choice of 
candidates, and they are becoming in- 
creasingly selective. 

Professional job openings tripled be- 
tween 1961 and 1965, the report stated; 
and most 1968 university graduates 
should have little trouble securing posi- 
tions. 


Brain drain from Canada 
to U.S. is heavy 


Canada is losing about $25,000,000 
worth of manpower a year to the United 
States, a recent report indicates. The 
report, prepared for a U.S. congressional 
subcommittee on research and technical 
programs indicated that the brain drain 
from Canada brought about $17,180,000 
worth of engineers and $7,860,000 in 
medical doctors to the U.S. 

Canada leads in supplying technical 
talent, exceeded in some categories only 
by Britain. Not all of the migrants, how- 
ever, are Canadian-born—only 1,844 out 
of 3,460 in the 1962-64 period. 


Canada Pension Plan 
reviewed in Argentine 


Highlights of the Canada Pension Plan 
are listed in the January issue of Boletin 
del Instituto Nacional de Prevision Social, 
official publication of the Ministry of 
Social Welfare and Security, Republic of 
Argentina. 

Specifically, the article deals with the 
aspects of retirement pensions and those 
affecting the disabled, widows and chil- 
dren. Financing and administration of 
the plan are also dealt with. 
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Much 
To 


Criticize 


Growing unemployment and 
rising prices were among the 
chief targets of criticism level- 
led at the British Government 
by delegates to the 99th an- 
nual conference of the Trades 
Union Congress. 


The British Government’s entire eco- 
nomic policy was brought under fire at 
the 99th annual conference of the British 
Trades Union Congress, held at Brighton 
in September. 

The 1,059 delegates, representing a total 
membership of 8.7 million workers in 
169 unions, considered several proposals 
and recommendations to be presented to 
the Government. 

According to most labour observers 
and commentators the criticisms raised 
during the conference will carry great 
weight in the decision-making process 
within Britain’s Labour Party because the 
trade unionists provide the Labour Party 
not only with votes, but also with a great 
deal of financing for election campaigns. 

This year, the TUC found much to 
criticize in the Government’s policies. 
Growing unemployment, which has risen 
to 500,000 jobless workers, and rising 
prices were the chief targets of the attack. 
Productivity rates would not be main- 
tained if attempts were made to discipline 
workers by putting large numbers of them 
out of work, Sir Harry Douglass, Presi- 
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dent of the TUC, said in his opening 
address. The trade union movement was 
not prepared to accept the discipline of 
unemployment. 

Trade liberalization, Sir Harry said, 
was eroding tariffs slowly but surely. The 
elimination of tariffs in the European Free 
Trade Association and the European 
Economic Community countries accentu- 
ated this erosion. Britain’s economy rested 
on achieving an efficiency at least equal to 
that of overseas competitors, as competi- 
tion gradually replaced the financial and 
physical prohibition of imports. 

An assessment of total productive 
capacity in Britain compared with actual 
output, he said, would reveal the waste 
of low-capacity production, and accentu- 
ate the need for more effective planning, 
not only for nationalized production but 
for marketing. 

‘Our balance of payments problems,” 
Sir Harry continued, “‘will not be solved 
in the long term by defensive barriers, but 
by the acceptance of hard facts and a joint 
efficiency effort by Government, em- 
ployers, and trade unionists.’ The union- 
ists would not accept unemployment, and 
resentment toward it was shown by the 
unionists when unemployment remained 
at a national average of 2 per cent during 
thesincomesmitcezen (laure Dec 900; 
(Os WIS) 

John Boyd, Chairman of the Labour 
Party, added to Sir Harry’s comments by 
calling for Government regulations to 
slash exorbitant shop prices. He criticized 
non-union economic theories that believed 
in planning that created unemployment, 
and he blamed them for the failure to 
bring about economic prosperity and free- 
dom from unemployment. Mr. Boyd urged 
a return to wartime legislation to stop 
prices from soaring at a time when wages 
are being held down. 

In addition, the labour unions took the 
opportunity to criticize the United States 
war policy in Viet Nam. The TUC ap- 
proved a resolution that demanded a break 
with President Johnson’s policy there. The 
motion recommended that the British 
Government dissociate itself from Amer- 
ican policy, and that the Government 
make every effort, based on the 1954 
Geneva agreement, to bring about an end 
to the present war with a view to imple- 
menting withdrawal of foreign troops and 
introduction of nation-wide elections. 

The delegates remitted to the general 
council a motion calling for an investiga- 
tion into the operation of the Redundancy 
Payments Act, 1965. The unionists, in 
passing the motion, sought to remove 
clauses in the Act that ‘‘can place workers 
in nationalized industries at a disad- 
vantage compared with other workers.” 
Delegates pointed out that, in private 
enterprises of single commercial units, no 
alternative work would be offered to 


workers who had been laid off. In the 
nationalized coal mining industry, how- 
ever, alternative employment in several 
nearby pits may be available to such 
workers—and they would be required to 
make a claim for redundancy lump sum 
payments if they refused the employment. 

The delegates approved also a motion 
objecting to selectivity as a basis for the 
payment of social security benefits. 

A resolution deploring the Govern- 
ment’s policy concerning the redeploy- 
ment of labour was approved unani- 
mously. It suggested that the Government 
first ensure that jobs are available in the 
areas of redeployment, and that subsidized 
local authorities provide necessary ac- 
commodations in those areas. The re- 
solution called on the general council to 
insist upon a planned industrial policy 
from the Government to phase the 
transfer of labour so that the full economic 
capacity of workers could be realized. 

Another motion declared that a volun- 
tary incomes policy should operate 
against a background of price control. It 
demanded that the Government operate 
this aspect of their policy rigorously. In 
the long run, a successful incomes policy 
must be operated on a voluntary basis, 
the motion added. At the same time, it 
recognized that an elected Government 
should have some say over wages, salaries, 
prices, dividends, and profits. 

The motion called for: 

e recognition of the cost-of-living factors 
that lead to wage and salary increases; 

¢ maintenance of proper differentials for 
skill and responsibility in wage scales; 

e and a national minimum wage of £15 
($45) a week to be extended to the scale 
applicable in most salary sectors. 

The motion added that the income 

policy must aim at: 

e the achievement and maintenance of a 
decent standard of living for all working 
people, their dependants, and _ pen- 
sioners; 

e provision of more comprehensive social 
benefits; and 

e redistribution of income. 

Despite pleas by George Woodcock, 
General Secretary of ~the TUC,) “the 
delegates approved a motion deploring 
the Goyernment’s deflationary measures, 
rejecting Government intervention in 
collective bargaining, and proposing lines 
of action. 

Opening the debate on the economic 
situation, Mr. Woodcock said that it 
was not the job of the TUC to allocate 
praise or blame to the Government. It 
was not long ago, he said, that govern- 
ments accepted practically no respon- 
sibility for economic affairs in the 
country; now, everything wrong in the 
economy is blamed on the Government. 
““We are all involved in this business— 
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Consumer, September 1967 


The consumer price index (1949-100) 

| decreased by 0.1 per cent to 150.7 at the 

beginning of September, from 150.9 in 

| August. It was 3.9 per cent higher than the 
September 1966 level of 145.1. 

The food index decreased 1.8 per cent 

' to 148.5 from 151.2. Lower prices were 
reported for some fresh vegetables and 
fresh fruits. Smaller decreases were re- 
corded for poultry, weiners and lamb. 
Fresh milk and butter prices remained 
unchanged, and cheese prices increased 
slightly. There were slight increases in 
the price of fruit juices, instant coffee and 
soft drinks. Sugar and infants’ food prices 

declined marginally. 

The housing index rose 0.3 per cent to 
152.6 from 152.2 as a result of general 

increases in rents and home-ownership 

costs, and home furnishings. 

The clothing index advanced 1.8 per 
cent to 134.7 in September, from 132.3. 
Women’s wear items increased, on the 

average, by nearly 5 per cent; increases in 

men’s wear, children’s wear and footwear 
prices were much less marked. 

The transportation index moved up 
0.3 per cent to 158.4 from 158.0, reflecting 
higher prices for automobile repairs and 
replacements parts, as well as increased 

_ bus fares in several major cities. 

| At 191.4, the health and personal care 

index declined by 0.3 per cent from 191.9 
as the result of a 3.4 per cent reduction in 

the price of pharmaceuticals. Personal care 
supplies registered price increases. The 

recreation and reading index advanced 
0.5 per cent to 168.7 from 167.9, as a result 
of price increases in magazine subscrip- 
tions and television repairs. The tobacco 
and alcohol component was unchanged at 
128.6. 

Group indexes a year ago in September 
were: food 147.1, housing (shelter and 
household operation) 145.4, clothing 
127.0, transportation 151.2, health and 
personal care 181.3, recreation and reading 
158.8, and tobacco and alcohol 126.4. 


City Consumer, September 


Between August and September, con- 
sumer price indexes showed mixed 
movements in nine of the 10 regional 
cities, ranging from a decrease of 0.5 per 
cent in Halifax to an increase of 0.5 per 
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Price Indexes 


cent in Edmonton-Calgary. The index for 
Saskatoon-Regina remained unchanged. 

Food indexes registered declines of 
from 2.4 per cent to 0.1 per cent in all 
cities except Winnipeg and Edmonton- 
Calgary, where increases of 0.3 per cent 
were recorded. Housing indexes rose in 
all cities except Halifax where it remained 
unchanged. There were increases in the 
clothing indexes, ranging from 2.1 per 
cent in Toronto and Winnipeg, to 0.8 per 
cent in Saint John. 

The transportation index moved up 
fractionally in most cities, the exceptions 
being Saint John and Saskatoon-Regina, 
where increases of 1.6 per cent and 1.1 
per cent were recorded, and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, where there was a slight 
decline. Removal of the federal sales tax 
on pharmaceuticals resulted in lower 
health and personal care indexes. The 
recreation and reading indexes advanced 
slightly in all cities, while those for to- 
bacco and alcohol remained unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were: Halifax —0.7 to 142.4; Montreal 
—0.6 to 149.1; Ottawa —0.3 to 148.3; 
Saint John —0.2 to 145.7; St. John’s 
—0.1 to 130.8;* Saskatoon-Regina un- 
changed at 140.9; Toronto +-0.1 to 152.2; 
Vancouver +0.4 to 145.1; Winnipeg 
+0.6 to 147.1; Edmonton-Calgary +-0.7 
to 142.0. 


Wholesale, August 1967 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) moved up 0.3 per cent in August to 
264.6 from the July index of 263.7 and 
was 1.6 per cent higher than the August 
1966 index of 260.4. Seven major group 
indexes were higher, and one declined. 

The animal products group index rose 
0.5 per cent to 294.1 from 292.7 on higher 
prices for eggs, livestock, and fresh meats. 
In response to price increases for silver, 
the non-ferrous metals products group 
index rose 1.8 per cent to 240.0 from 
235.7. The non-metallic minerals products 
group index moved up 0.4 per cent to 
200.1 from 199.3, and the wood products 
group index advanced 0.3 per cent to 
348.0 from 346.9. Increases of 0.2 per cent 


*On base June 1951=100. 





or less occurred in the following major 
group indexes: vegetable products to 
231.2 from 230.8; chemical products to 
212.3 from 211.8; and textile products to 
252.9 from 252.8. The iron products 
group index moved down 0.5 per cent in 
August to 273.9 from 275.2. 


Farm Products Prices 


The index of Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) decreased 
0.4 per cent to 258.0 from 259.1 in the 
three-week period September | to Sep- 
tember 22. The field products index 
moved down 1.3 per cent to 185.8 from 
188.2, and the animal products index 
advanced 0.1 per cent to 330.3 from 330.1. 


U.S. Consumer, August 1967 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59100) “rose™ bys90.3™ permicent 
between July and August. The index in 
August was 116.9 and for July it was 116.6. 

Higher prices for food, services and 
tobacco accounted for the August increase. 
The overall consumer prices were 2.7 per 
cent above those of a year ago. 


British Retail, August 1967 


The British index of retail prices 
(Jan. 16, 1962-100) was 118.9 at August 
22, compared with 119.2 at July 18 and 
117.3 at August 16, 1966. 

The decrease was due to seasonal re- 
ductions in the prices of most fresh 
vegetables, partly offset by increases, also 
seasonal, in the prices of eggs. 

The index for the food group as a whole 
dropped by less than 3 per cent to 116.6, 
compared with 118.4 in July. 

In the transport and vehicles group as a 
whole, the index fell slightly to 112.6, 
compared with 112.7 in July. 

As a result of increases in admission 
charges to football games and theatres, 
and for services such as hairdressing, shoe 
repairing and watch repairing, the index 
for the services group as a whole rose by 
nearly one half of one per cent to 126.8, 
compared with 126.3 in July. 

In the remaining seven groups, there 
was little change in the general level of 
prices. 
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Job Opportunities 


And Employment Practices 


Progress is opening up new job op- 
portunities for women and removing 
discriminatory employment practices based 
on sex, according to the third annual 
report of the United States Interdepart- 
mental Committee and Citizens’ Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women. Included 
in the report is a summary of the most 
recent developments in federal and state 
education and legislative measures affect- 
ing women. 

Many of the changes in employment 
practices date from the passage of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits 
discrimination in employment based on 
sex, as well as on race, colour, religion and 
national origin. The Act became effective 
in July 1965, at which time the President 
appointed a five-member Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission to admin- 
ister the Act. 

All private employers, public and 
private employment agencies, labour or- 
ganizations, and joint labour-management 
apprenticeship programs, involving 50 or 
more persons are covered by the Act. By 
July 1968, the requirement for persons 
will be reduced to 25. They will have to 
have been on the payroll of an employer 
for 20 weeks or more during the calendar 
year, a provision that allows for coverage 
of many part-time as well as full-time 
employees. 


Employers Comply 


A private survey of employers*, con- 
ducted a year after introduction of the 
Act, revealed that three out of 10 com- 
panies surveyed had made _ personnel 
policy changes that complied with the 
intent of the legislation. These changes 
were ranked by the survey, in order of 
frequency, as follows: 

e maternity leave instituted for pregnant 
employees (one half of the offices and 
one third of the plants surveyed made 
this change; 

e women allowed to include husbands as 


*Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engelwood Cliffs, N.J. 
07632. “‘Title VII, One year later, Employers’ 
Compliance Experience.” 
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dependents under group life or health 

insurance plans; 

e segregated male-female seniority lists 
unified ; 

e reference to sex omitted in job postings; 

e retirement age of men and women 
equalized; 

e increase in amount of group life insur- 
ance for women employees; 

e “equal pay” changes. 

As elsewhere in the West, the female 
labour force in the U.S. is showing rapid 
growth. It increased 5.2 per cent in 1966 
to 28.7 million compared with a 0.6 per 
cent increase for men. The Act is assisting 
this trend by opening up new job op- 
portunities in work previously classified as 
““male only.” 


First Annual Report 


During its first year of operation, the 
Commission was virtually swamped by 
8,854 allegations of employment discri- 
mination—four times the number anti- 
cipated by the previous experience of state 
Fair Employment Practice Commissions. 
The first annual report of the federal 
Commission, issued in June 1966, gives 
an analysis of the complaints received, by 
subject matter and broad category. 

Racial discrimination was the basis for 
59 per cent of the complaints, but 37 per 
cent concerned alleged discrimination 
based on sex. The remainder were based 
on discrimination concerning national 
origin or religion. Where states have laws 
and procedures for dealing with such 
complaints, they must be dealt with first 
at the state level—or the federal EEOC 
may defer to the state for a maximum of 
120 days to handle the problem. 

Of the complaints the EEOC received 
based on sex discrimination, over half, 
726, concerned a difference in benefits 
received by male and female employees; 
and 588 were based on layoff, recall and 
seniority issues. Only a small percentage 
concerned wage differentials, because 
equal-pay complaints may also be made 


under the federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act, or through similar legislation in 29 
states. 

The effect of EEOC rulings spreads 
beyond individual cases, because the 
Commission actively pursues a_ policy 
‘firstly, to obtain prompt and appropriate 
relief for the charging party; and secondly, 
to seek a remedy for the underlying prob- 
lem of discrimination. A charge of job 
discrimination is frequently a symptom of 
widespread disease.” In one instance, 
when the EEOC persuaded a New Orleans 
restaurant to comply with the Act, it 
sought also to secure compliance from all 
other restaurants in the city to avoid 
jeopardizing the one operator’s competi- 
tive position. 


Far-reaching Effects 


Among opinions of the EEOC that have 
broken new ground and may be expected 
eventually to have far-reaching effects are 
the following: 


Age—An employer may not refuse to hire 
a woman because of age unless a similar 
policy is applied to men. 


Insurance—If a company or negotiated 
health insurance plan provides maternity 
benefits to wives of male employees, but 
not to female employees, it contravenes 
the Act. So does payment of smaller sick 
benefits or life insurance benefits to 
female employees than to male employees. 
To prevent duplication, however, partici- 
pation in an insurance plan may be con- 
fined to the principal breadwinner in the 
family. 


Pregnancy—Refusal to recall a female 
worker after pregnancy violates the Act, 
because it denies a woman the same recall 
rights that a male would have after a 
prolonged illness. The Commission has 
ruled that the employer may determine 
(subject to any collective agreement pro- 
vision to the contrary) when a pregnant 


Continued on page 758 
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The National Training Course for 


Sheltered Workshop Personnel 


The first national training course of 
sheltered workshop personnel was held 
from August 14 to 31 at York University, 
Toronto. The participants were from all 
parts of Canada, represented a variety of 
interests, and included instructors and 
directors of programs in both government 
institutions, and voluntary agencies. The 
course was sponsored by the Canadian 
Association for Retarded Children, in co- 
operation with the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Branch of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. 


J. M. Larkin, Chief of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services, Ontario Region, 
Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, stressed the need for an organized 
approach to the many areas of rehabilita- 
tion. Close co-operation between govern- 
ment and private agencies serving the 
handicapped was imperative, he said—and 
he cited the National Training Course as 
a prime example of a way in which the 
government and a private agency could 
co-operate. 


The primary objective of the training 
course was to contribute to the personal 
and professional growth of people already 
engaged in providing rehabilitation serv- 
ices for the handicapped, and to increase 
the number of qualified and competent 
workshop supervisors, managers and 
directors. It is common knowledge that the 
shortage of trained personnel to work with 
the disabled is one of the most serious 
problems confronting rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 


Course Director William C. Berendsen, 
National Consultant in Sheltered Work- 
shop Services for the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, pointed out 
that ‘‘since medical and psychological 
rehabilitation have advanced more rapidly 
than vocational rehabilitation, a serious 
situation has been created. It is an im- 
perative need to bridge the gap between 
these services and ultimate job objective— 
a need with which workshops are especially 
concerned. This demands increased knowl- 
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edge about the world of work, fitting the 
handicapped to specific jobs, fitting specific 
jobs to certain handicapped individuals, 
the physical demands of various types of 
work, the emotional demands of various 
types of work, the organization and rela- 
tionships of labour and management.” 

Walter N. Boyd, Provincial Co-ordi- 
nator of Rehabilitation Services for 
Manitoba, stated: “Our function in 
rehabilitation 1s to assist the individual to 
determine his remaining abilities or 
capabilities, to evolve a vocational rehabil- 
itation objective that is related to these 
abilities, and to assist the individual to use 
his resources and those in the community 
to make the maximum use of these abil- 
ities both economically and socially.” 

Mr. Boyd went on to note that, from 
the standpoint of the employer, in order 
for a person to function effectively in an 
employment situation, whether this be in 
competitive employment or in sheltered 
employment, four basic assets must be 
present: 

e the individual must be able to work 
with other people; 

e he must be able to produce something 
of dollar value; 

e he must be able to comply with the in- 
dustrial requirements of the employment 
situation; and 

e he must be able to accept supervision. 
Without these four prerequisites, said 

Mr. Boyd, a person will be unable to keep 

a job. 

The neurological, medical and physical 
aspects of the various areas of disability 
were described by Dr. S. J. Keogler, 
Superintendent of the Mental Retardation 
Centre Loronte, and Dra Nin (CyB: 
Cameron, Professor of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, University of Western 
Ontario. 

Work assessment and work adjustment, 


subjects of great importance to many 
workshops, were discussed and illustrated 
with case histories by J. L. Campbell, 
Assistant Director, Vocational Guidance 
and Rehabilitation Services, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Of special interest was his explana- 
tion of his ‘‘Phase-Task’’ approach— 
which he defined as the breaking down of 
a process of change into manageable units. 
Work adjustment was discussed in a four- 
phase framework: settling in; learning, 
growth; and job readiness. 

In his lectures on ‘Work Study,” 
A. D. McCoshen, consultant with Woods, 
Gordon & Company, said that “‘the value 
of work study lies in the fact that, by 
carrying out its systematic procedures, 
quite ordinary men can achieve results as 
good as, or better than the less systematic 
genius was able to achieve in the past. It is 
the most penetrating tool of investigation 
available to management, because, in 
investigating one set of problems, the 
weaknesses of all the other functions 
affecting the efficiency of the operation 
will be laid bare, so that the development 
of the solution to the problems have far- 
reaching effects.” 

Employment opportunities of the handi- 
capped were highlighted by R. Mc- 
Cormack, consultant, Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, Prairie Region, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. A number 
of actual placement cases were discussed 
and illustrated with slides. 

It was thought by the participants that, 
as a pilot project, the course was an unqual- 
ified success. The three weeks, however, did 
not afford sufficient time to go deeper into 
certain areas of study; and those expressed 
interest in follow-up specialist courses in 
such areas as work assessment and ad- 
justment and methods study. 

The unanimous hope of the participants 
was that the course would mark the in- 
ception of continuing training for sheltered 
workshop personnel, so that Canada 
would have a sufficient number of qualified 
persons to meet the needs of an expanding 
rehabilitation program. 
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Knowing Employees By Name 


No one expects the manager of a large 
plant or service industry operation to 
know all his employees by name. But he 
should make an effort to periodically 
make himself available to the employees. 
One method is for him to take part in the 
activities of a labour-management com- 
mittee. 

This is the gist of an argument put 
forward by William Cranston, Chairman 
of the Economic Council of Ontario. 
Mr. Cranston, who firmly believes that 
labour-management consultation “‘is ne- 
cessary if we are to enjoy economic 
growth,” bases the following remarks on 
his experience in industry, newspapers 
and Government: 

‘““A member of management is inevitably 
strictly handicapped in terms of his ability 
to get to know his staff, their problems 
and their potentials. But he should be 
involved periodically, rather than leave 
it to his middle-level staff. In saying this, 
I in no way suggest that the role of the 
intermediary communicators—the plant 
superintendent or personnel manager or 
union representative—should be down- 
graded. On the contrary, the basic in- 
ability of senior management ever to get 
to know enough of the employees in a 
large bargaining unit makes the function 
of these communicators not only highly 
essential but of growing importance. 

“The man from senior management 
can only sweeten relations in the plant 
by periodically making himself available 
as a person around the plant. One method 
is for senior management to participate 
in labour-management committees. It 
should pay dividends in an understanding 
employee-managerial atmosphere, and 
will assist the union to know “‘the weight 
of the man” during contract negotia- 
tions. 

“Unfortunately, the opportunities for 
senior management to mix with the em- 
ployees diminishes as the size of the 
company increases. The manager should 
have little difficulty, however, ensuring a 
measure of personal contact in a unit of 
up to 200 employees. 

“Turning to another area, the respon- 
sibility and right of management is to do 
its best to protect the security of em- 
ployees, shareholders and itself by making 
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the most effective adjustments to the 
market in terms of price, production 
and investment policy. Their collective 
job security, indeed, often hinges on the 
ability to make every possible investment 
in machinery and methods which will 
increase productivity and thus permit 
lower selling prices and wider product or 
service acceptance by the consumer 
public. 

‘“Management should make a sincere 
attempt to tell the union of its problems. 
In particular, management hasn’t worked 
hard enough to educate their employees 
as to the role of government. I believe 
this can be done at committee meetings 
and by occasional articles in the company 
newspaper.” 


Domtar Packaging 


The labour-management committee at 
Domtar Packaging Ltd., Corrugated 
Products Division, Montreal, never for- 
gets. Organized on a formal basis early 
this year, the committee has set itself 
guidelines to ensure that no item is 
fumbled off the agenda, or put on ice. 

This is done by a numbering system; 
each item is given a number when it 
appears on the agenda. By early fall, the 
highest number was 61, meaning that 60 
items had preceded it onto the agenda 
since meetings began. It doesn’t mean, 
though, that all 60 had been settled. A 
few are carried from meeting to meeting, 
often because a quick answer is physi- 
cally impossible. But not one has been 
neglected, since topics at each meeting 
are discussed in chronological order, 
with ‘“‘old” business superseding ‘‘new.”’ 

Roger Turgeon, Production Manager, 
explains: “It’s to make sure we answer 
every problem. We know we can’t forget 
something.’ Before a number, and the 
question it represents, can be taken off 
the agenda, he said, it must either be 
settled to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee, or withdrawn by the person 
who put it there. 

Hourly-rated workers are represented 


by Local 314, International Chemical 
Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC). Some 
280 persons are employed at the plant, 
which produces corrugated cardboard 
containers. 

The current committee, which features 
hard-and-fast rules and effective problem- 
solving discussions, was an improvement 
on an informal arrangement for meetings 
used prior to a two-month strike last 
year. According to Mr. Turgeon, the 
atmosphere after the strike was conducive 
to the development of a rationalizing 
approach to mutual problem areas. 


Bernard Boulanger, union represent- 
ative who supports the committee, says 
it grew from a “mutual desire to re- 
establish good co-operation.” 


Five unionists are on the committee, 
one elected by fellow workers in four 
of the five departments. The President of 
the Local is a permanent member of the 
committee. Other permanent members 
are: Mrs. R. F. Petch, personnel officer; 
Gaston Beauchemin, Production Super- 
intendent, and Mr. Turgeon. Foremen 
are invited to meetings when discussion 
centres on their departments. On the 
average, two foremen attend each meeting. 


Both union and management committee 
members prepare for meetings. Besides 
looking after old business, they exchange 
a list of topics one week prior to each 
meeting, and the two groups do pre- 
liminary work on the new items, in order 
to accomplish as much as possible at the 
meeting. 

Referring to the constructive tone of 
the meetings, Mr. Turgeon says, ‘“‘When we 
are both giving at the same time, it is easier 
for each party to understand the other’s 
problems.’ Monthly meetings last about 
four hours, on company time. They start 
at 10 a.m. and continue after lunch. Topics 
handled at a recent session included 
overtime, installation of new machinery 
and group insurance. 


Roger Robillard, chief union steward, 
finds that the exchange of ideas at 
meetings avoids grievances. Léonide Dion- 
ne, President of the local, says that the 
meetings help define management and 
union responsibilities. A management 
and a union secretary attend the meetings, 
and afterwards they compare their min- 
utes, and combine them in a summary 
that is sent to all employees. 


According to Mr. Boulanger, one value 
of the committee is that it “helps us see 
what’s ahead... takes away insecurity.” 
For example, by informing the committee 
in advance of plans to install new ma- 
chinery, the company was able to give 
the union advance information on the 
possible effects of the new installation on 
the employees. ‘‘The committee,” he 
concludes, ‘‘is a buffer that will avoid a 
lot of grievances.” 
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Job Redesign for Older Workers 
in the United States 


“With 40 per cent of the labour force 
made up of workers 45 years of age and 
over, redesigning jobs to accommodate 
the actual capabilities of older workers is 
attracting increasing interest. It is coming 
to be recognized both as a practical need 
under current conditions of shortages of 
experienced workers, and as an opportun- 
ity for translating enlightened social 
policy into action.” 

This quotation is from the preface to 
the report on a study, Job Redesign for 
Older Workers—Ten Case Studies,* which 
was prepared by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It was undertaken as 
part of the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
program to promote the full use of human 
resources. 

As the physical capabilities of workers 
decline with age, there are three general 
ways of approaching the problem. The 
first is to reassign the worker to a position 
which makes fewer demands on him, at 
the same or a lower rate of pay. Re- 
assignment often involves retraining in the 
new position. The second is to retire the 
older worker at a full or reduced pension. 
Early retirement rarely begins before age 
55, however, and then usually at a reduced 
rate. The third is to eliminate those 
physical or perceptual demands of the 
job that create stress for the older workers. 
By modifying equipment or rearranging 
work flow, older workers can be helped 
to perform their remaining tasks more 
easily, and to continue working for the 
same employer. 

The report contains additional informa- 
tion about the experiences of companies 


*This report is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, “Job 
Redesign for Older Workers—Ten Case Studies,” 
U.S. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 1523, 
price 40¢. 
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that have been successful in redesigning 
jobs for older workers. 

Out of 500 large corporations surveyed 
in connection with this particular older 
worker problem, 284 replied. Only a 
small number indicated that they had 
redesigned jobs specifically for older 
workers. Many indicated that they had 
reassigned older workers to easier jobs, 
or had set aside specific jobs for older 
workers. A few organizations retired 
early those aging workers with declining 
capacities. 

Studies made at plants where job re- 
design had been introduced led to the 
following observations: 

e jobs are constantly being redesigned to 
improve efficiency, but only occasion- 
ally to adapt the job to the limitations 
of older workers; 
job redesign for older workers has been 
incorporated in the operations of both 
large and small establishments, and ina 
variety of manufacturing industries pro- 
ducing goods ranging from carpets to 
aircraft engines; 
job redesign has been applied in a 
variety of jobs being performed by both 
unskilled workers and highly skilled 
craftsmen; 
informal action by foremen or plant 
managers to modify jobs to suit the 
capabilities of older workers was more 
typical; formal programs were not so 
common; 
job redesign necessitates a change in job 
content, together with equipment im- 
provement, or a reallocation of duties 
among workers according to job capa- 
city; 

e job redesign for older workers usually 


entails very little expenditure for new 

equipment, and scarcely any loss of 

output due to work interruption; 

e job redesign for older workers generally 
results in improved productivity; 

e when job redesign involves mechaniza- 
tion, some older workers are displaced; 
others are reassigned or retired; 

e job redesign, as opposed to reassign- 
ment, has some advantages for both the 
older worker and management; 

e wider dissemination of information 
about job redesign is needed. 
Summaries of two of the 10 case studies 

provided in the report of job redesign 

projects are as follows: 

In the first case study, a man of 54 had 
operated an electric locomotive crane at a 
slag plant for most of his 25 years with the 
company. The crane was old, and to 
Operate it required experience, together 
with strength and dexterity while standing. 
The operator developed a painful skin 
condition, lost strength, and began having 
trouble standing throughout a full work- 
ing day. As a result, his work output 
declined. 

Returning to work after almost two 
years of disablement, the employee 
applied for his old job. Persons hired to 
replace him during his absence had not 
been entirely satisfactory, so the company 
rehired him and_ installed pneumatic 
controls at a cost of about $500. The man 
was able to remain seated at his job, and 
he operated the crane at his previous rate 
of pay. 

In the second case study, the output of a 
group of 20 “‘top stitch”’ women workers at 
a shoe factory, most of whom were over 
50 years of age, was declining, and 
absenteeism and complaints were increas- 
ing. 

The job required the women to stitch 
the shoe’s lining to the upper leather, and 
it included selecting the materials from a 
supply rack, sewing, trimming, and carry- 
ing the completed pieces to the next oper- 
ation. This physical movement demanded 
a lot of squatting, stooping and bending. 
The job was eventually reorganized so that 
two ‘‘service workers’’ were chosen from 
the group. They did all the moving of 
materials, leaving the other 18 women to 
work without interruption. After two 
months, productivity increased 16 per 
cent, absenteeism declined, and employee 
complaints became rare. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for four days during September. It 
granted three applications for certification, 
rejected one, ordered four representation 
votes in certification proceedings, and one 
vote in revocation proceedings initiated by 
the Board. It also granted one request for 
the review of an earlier decision, and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application 
for revocation of certification. The Board 
received 11 applications for certification 
and one application for revocation of 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of certain employees in the Program- 
ming and Operations Departments of the 
CTV Television Network Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (L. G., June, p. 364). 


2. Syndicat des employés de la Banque 
d’Epargne de la Cité et du District de 
Montréal on behalf of a unit of certain 
employees of the Montreal City and Dis- 
trict Savings Bank, Montreal, Que. (L. G., 
July, p. 416). 

3. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit 
of operators and maintenance employees 
employed on a project at Carmacks, 
Yukon Territory, by Poole Engineering 
Company Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
(L.G., Nov., p. 698). 


TS. 


Employee Representation Branch 


Application for Certification Rejected 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, applicant, the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, respondent (plant 
department), and Canadian Telephone 
Employees’ Association, intervener (L. G., 
Feb., p. 129). (Reasons for Judgment 
published in L. G. Supplement No. 7, 
1967). 


Representation Votes (Certification) 


1. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, applicant, Clarke Steamship Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., respondent (L. G., 
Aug., p. 496), and Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employ- 
ees, intervener. The Board directed that 
the names of the applicant and of the 
intervener appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 115, applicant, and 
Western-Freeway Venture, Edmonton, 
Alta., respondent (project in Y.T.) (L. G., 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act involving the functions of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, for which 
the Employee Representation Branch of the 
Department is the administrative agency. 


Sept., p. 581) (Returning Officer: D. H. 
Cameron). 

3. Beverage Dispensers, Hotel Service, 
Culinary and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union, Local 579, applicant, and Pine 
Point) Hotel) Pine Point. NeW aleetes 
spondent (L. G., Sept., p. 581) (Returning 
Officer: D. H. Cameron). 

4. Cartage and Miscellaneous Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 931, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and J. E. Fortin Transport, Inc., 
Blackpool, Que., respondent (L. G., Oct., 
p. 643) (Returning Officer: G. R. Doucet). 


Representation Vote (Revocation) 


International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, applicant, and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, respondent 
(L. G., Oct., p. 643) (Returning Officer: 
A. F. Tulloch). 


Request for Review Granted 


International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers (formerly Inter- 
national Association of Machinists), ap- 
plicant, Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, Vancouver Airport, B.C., re- 
spondent, and D. A. Robinson, ef al., 
interveners (L. G., Nov., p. 698). The 
Board granted the request for review by 
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amending a certificate issued to the 
applicant on August 27, 1948, so as to 
include in the existing bargaining unit 
certain technicians and certain clerical 
employees employed at Vancouver Air- 
port, and lead steward and stewards em- 
ployed at Montreal Airport. The inclusion 
of the clerical employees followed a 
representation vote of these employees to 
determine their wishes concerning inclu- 
sion. 


Application for Revocation Withdrawn 


Marie Close, ef al., applicants, Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, Vancouver 
Airport, B.C., respondent, and Local 28, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, re- 
spondent. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 141, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers and me- 
chanics employed by A. & H. Express 
Lines Ltd., London, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
checkers, dock workers and mechanics 
employed by Midland Superior Express 
Limited, Rexdale, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. A. Fisher). 

3. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Local 359, on 
behalf of a unit of certain employees 
of Yukon Welding, Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

4. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, Local 3012, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Restigouche 
Log Driving and Boom Company, Camp- 
bellton, N.B. (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and other employees of Sicotte Transport 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: R. L. Fournier). 

6. AM/TV Employees’ Association on 
behalf of a unit of employees of A. A. 
Murphy & Sons Limited, Saskatoon, 
Sask., employed at Radio station CFQC 
and TV station CFQC-TV (Investigating 
Officer: A. E. Koppel). 

7. General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and other em- 
ployees of Security Storage Division of 
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Motorways Van Lines Ltd., North Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: C. M. 
Gilmour). 

8. United Steel Workers of America, 
Local 6536, on behalf of a unit of certain 
employees of Arctic Mining and Explora- 
tones Einuted (IN; Pls) saCarcross.a YL, 
(Investigating Officer: C. M. Gilmour). 

9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on 
behalf of a unit of pilots employed by 
West Coast Air Services Limited, Van- 
couver Airport, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: D. H. Cameron). 

10. Beverage Dispensers & Culinary 
Workers’ Union, Local 835, on behalf of a 
unit of cookhouse employees employed at 
Clinton Creek, Y.T., by Cordner, Hubert 
& Bond, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officers; De Hs Cameron): 

11. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 


and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by J. M. Ferland 
Transport Ltée, Valcourt, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Kenneth Eiswerth, ef al., applicants, 
Chauffeurs, Teamsters and Helpers, Local 
395, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, respondent, and 
Continental Trucking Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask., respondent. The application is for 
the revocation of the Board’s order of 
July 26, 1966, certifying the respondent 
union as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of Continental Trucking Ltd. 
(L. G., Oct. 1966, p. 589). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour 
through the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch. The Employee Representation 
Branch acts as the administrative arm of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944 and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 
1907 until superseded by the Wartime 
Regulations in 1944. Decisions, orders and 
certificates given under the Wartime Regula- 
tions by the Minister of Labour and the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board are con- 
tinued in force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within fed- 
eral jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for controlling applications for 
consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents; the writing 
of provisions—for incorporation into col- 
lective agreements—that fix a procedure for 
the final settlement of disputes concerning 
the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments: and the investigation of complaints 
referred to it by the Minister that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively and to 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: 1. 
Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board; and 
2. Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Mont- 
real, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The territory of the officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta and the Yukon and North- 
west Territories; officers stationed in Win- 
nipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec; and 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the At- 
lantic Provinces. The headquarters of the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Branch and the Em- 
ployee Representation Branch are in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
to deal with the following disputes: 

1. Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A. (Toronto 
and Montreal Offices) and International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

2. Canadian Arsenals Limited, Toron- 
to, Ont., and Canadian Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. 
B. McRae). 

3. Midland Superior Express Limited, 
North Burnaby, B.C., and Local 31, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Port 
Colborne, Ont., and United Packing- 
house, Food and Allied Workers, Local 
416 (plant employees) (Conciliation Offi- 
Cet iabe Meckae): 

5. British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D. H. Cameron). 

6. National Harbours Board, Churchill, 


Man., and Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: A. E. 
Koppel). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Continental Explosives Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (Conciliation Officer: D. 
S. Tysoe) (L.G., Nov., p. 698). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., Sept., p. 581). 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Branch 


3. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
© EB... Poirier) (LG. Aue. ps 498); 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Blue Peter Steamships Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfld., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (L.G., Oct., p. 644). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in August to 
deal with a dispute between Eastern 
Provincial Airways (1963) Ltd., Gander, 
Nfid., and Local 1763, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (L.G., Nov., p. 699) was fully 
constituted in September with the appoint- 
ment of James W. Conway, St. John’s, 
as Chairman. Mr. Conway was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of company nominee Alec 
Henley and union nominee Boyd A. 
Rowe, both of St. John’s. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in August to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National Hotels Limited (Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg) and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L.G., Nov., p. 699) was fully 
constituted in September with the appoint- 
ment of Roy A. Gallagher, Q.C., Winni- 


This section covers proceeding under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour and the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Branch of the 
Department. 


peg, as Chairman. Mr. Gallagher was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from company 
nominee K. G. Houston and union 
nominee Art Coulter, both of Winnipeg. 


Board Reports Received * 


1. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co., Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Novy., p. 699). 

2. Consolidated Aviation Fueling of 
Toronto Limited, Toronto International 
Airport, and Local 717, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (L.G., Nov., p. 699). 


Disputes Lapsed 


1. Grenier Express Inc., Shawinigan, 
Que., and Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., June, p. 364). 

2. Continental Trucking Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Local 395, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Apr., p. 248). 


Strike Action 


1. Consolidated Aviation Fueling of 
Toronto Limited, Toronto International 
Airport, and Local 717, International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (see above). 

2. Cargill Grain Company Limited, 
Baie Comeau, Que., and National Syn- 
dicate of Employees of Cargill Grain 
Company Limited (CNTU) (L.G., Oct., 
p. 644). 


*Full texts published in L.G. Supplement No. 7, 
1967. 
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Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Ontario High Court has ruled that the operation of a 
limousine service at a federally owned airport is not within 
federal jurisdiction in relation to the field of aeronautics. 


On February 27, 1967, Mr. Justice 
Donohue of the Ontario High Court held 
that a limousine service to and from a 
federally owned airport makes operation 
of the airport somewhat more orderly, but 
the airport could function without it. 
Consequently such a transportation serv- 
ice, not being necessarily incidental to the 
exercise of federal legislative authority 
over the field of aeronautics, is not within 
federal jurisdiction. On the other hand, 
where part of the operation of a limousine 
company is interprovincial, its operation 
would come under federal jurisdiction; 
but the federal Motor Vehicles Transport 
Act delegated to the provincial motor 
vehicle licensing bodies the authority to 
license buses and trucks carrying on inter- 
provincial business. Consequently the 
Ontario Transport Board had jurisdiction 
to issue provincial as well as_ extra- 
provincial operating licenses, and the 
hearing of an application for an extension 
of such licenses could not be prohibited 
by an order of prohibition. 


Circumstances of Dispute 


An application was made for an order 
of prohibition directed to the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board to prohibit the 
Board from proceeding with hearings and 
from granting an extension of an oper- 
ating license issued pursuant to the 
Ontario Public Vehicles Act, and of an 
extraprovincial operating license issued 
under the federal Motor Vehicle Trans- 
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Legislation Branch 


port Act, both held by Air Terminal 
Transport Limited. The circumstances 
that led to this application were outlined 
by Mr. Justice Donohue in his reasons for 
judgment. 

In May 1964, the Air Terminal Trans- 
port was granted, by the Ontario Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles, a public vehicle 
operating license 1519 to conduct the 
business of carriage of passengers, their 
baggage and express freight between: 
**A. Metropolitan Toronto and Toronto 
International Airport (Malton); and B. 
The City of Hamilton and the Toronto 
International Airport (Malton) including 
intermediate points.” 

The same license enables the company, 
in case of emergency, to carry air passen- 
gers and air crew to and from Toronto 
Airport and to other airports and places in 
Ontario. 

In April 1965, the same company 
received from the Ontario Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles an extraprovincial oper- 
ating license X155 to carry passengers on 
chartered trips from Toronto Airport to 
the International Boundary at the Niagara 
River for additional transport to author- 
ized points in the U.S.A., to carry airline 
crews to and from the U.S.A.; and, under 
conditions of emergency, to carry airline 
passengers and crew from Toronto Airport 
to the Ontario-Quebec border for further 
transport to points in Quebec. 

The Ontario Transport Board derives 
its jurisdiction, and powers with respect 


to the operation of motor vehicles on 
Ontario highways, under the statutes 
enacted by the Ontario Legislature—in 
particular the Public Vehicles Act, the 
Ontario Highway Transport Board Act, 
and the Regulations issued under these 
statutes. 

With respect to licensing of vehicles for 
the transport of passengers on under- 
takings connecting Ontario with any other 
province, or extending beyond the limit of 
Ontario, the Board derives its jurisdiction 
and functions under the federal Motor 
Vehicle Transport Act. 

Under the Public Vehicles Act, the 
Ontario Transport Board issues certifi- 
cates of public necessity and convenience. 
Regarding the operation of public ve- 
hicles on property owned by Her Majesty 
the Queen in right of Canada, the board 
does not issue certificates of public 
necessity or convenience, nor does the 
Ontario Minister of Transport issue 
vehicle licenses for such purpose. Conse- 
quently the licenses issued to Air Terminal 
Transport permitted operation of public 
vehicles on Ontario Highways only up to 
and from the boundary of the large area 
occupied by Toronto Airport. 

It was noted that Air Terminal Trans- 
port holds a lease from the federal 
Government for the exclusive right and 
privilege to maintain and operate a 
limousine and taxi service at the Airport. 

In May 1966, Air Terminal Transport 
gave notice in the Ontario Gazette that it 
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would apply to the Ontario Transport 
Board for extension of its said extra- 
provincial operating license X155 for the 
following purposes: 
to carry charter passengers from 
Toronto Airport to the U.S.A. border 
at all border points, and to carry pas- 
sengers to the U.S.A., entering at any 
border point to the said Airport and to 
Metropolitan Toronto; 
to carry charter passengers from the 
said Airport and Metropolitan Toronto 
to the Ontario-Manitoba border for 
furtherance to points in Western Canada 
as authorized, and to carry charter 
passengers from points in Western 
Canada as authorized from the Ontario- 
Manitoba border to the said Airport 
and Metropolitan Toronto; 
to carry passengers to and from 
points in Quebec to the said Airport 
and Metropolitan Toronto. 


Apparently, the purpose of these exten- 
sions was to allow the company greater 
scope in points of entry and exit to and 
from the U.S.A., and to allow runs 
through Ontario to Western Canada and 
Quebec, and to permit the local departure 
point and terminus to be Metropolitan 
Toronto as well as Malton Airport. 


In the same item in the Ontario Gazette, 
Air Terminal Transport gave notice also 
that it would apply to the Ontario Trans- 
port Board for an extension of its license 
1519 by deleting the restriction that 
charter trips be limited to airline passen- 
gers from Toronto Airport to points in 
Ontario, and substituting a provision that 
charter trips from Toronto Airport and 
Metropolitan Toronto be restricted. 


It appeared to Mr. Justice Donohue 
that this substitution meant that charter 
trips would not be permitted from Toronto 
Airport or Metropolitan Toronto. It could 
mean also that charter trips might com- 
mence at either Toronto Airport or 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


According to the rules and practices 
established by the Ontario Transport 
Board, objections to the extension of 
licenses in the case at bar were filed by 
four applicants who claimed that they 
already supplied adequate service, and 
that public necessity and convenience did 
not call for extension of the company’s 
licenses. 

In June 1966 a hearing began before the 
Ontario Transport Board with all parties 
represented by counsel on the question 
of public necessity or convenience, as it 
applied to the requested extension of the 
existing operating licenses of Air Terminal 
Transport. After hearing 23 witnesses, the 
Board adjourned the matter to September 
12, 1966, and later to October 17, 1966. 


On the resumption of hearings on 
October 17, counsel for Colonial Coach 
Lines requested that the Board state a 
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case to the Court of Appeal under the 
provisions of Sec. 19 of the Ontario High- 
way Transport Board Act on the following 
questions: 

1. Is the jurisdiction to grant authority 
to carry passengers to and from federal 
airports within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Government of Canada ? 

2. Has the Minister of Transport au- 
thority to license an undertaking to carry 
air passengers to and from a federal 
airport ? 

3. Had the Minister of Transport au- 
thority to issue the existing license of Air 
Terminal Transport Limited ? 

4. Is there authority in the Public Vehi- 
cles Act, and the regulations pursuant 
thereto, to grant charter privileges to Air 


Terminal Transport Limited having 
regard to the terms of its existing 
license ? 


An application was made also for dis- 
missal of the applications of Air Terminal 
Transport for want of jurisdiction. The 
Board reserved its decision on both 
applications, and proceeded to hear the 
evidence of three more witnesses. Where- 
upon Colonial Coach Lines Limited, 
acting on behalf of all the applicants, 
served the Board with the notice of motion 
in these proceedings for prohibition. The 
Board then adjourned the hearing inde- 
finitely. 


Question of Jurisdiction 


At the hearing before Mr. Justice 
Donohue, counsel for the applicants 
argued that, because Air Terminal Trans- 
port’s business was that of carrying airline 
passengers and air crew by motor vehicle 
transport to and from Toronto Airport, 
which is under the ownership and control 
of the Government of Canada, such business 
was included in the field of aeronautics, 
which comes within federal jurisdiction. 
Therefore the business of Air Terminal 
Transport was exclusively within federal 
jurisdiction and should never have come 
before Ontario Transport Board. 

In support of this argument, counsel 
relied on the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in Reference re Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. (L. G. 1955, 
p. 952), in which the court held that the 
loading and unloading of ships’ cargos 
constituted shipping and that, therefore, 
the employees of Eastern Stevedoring 
were subject to the federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
Counsel argued that this operation was 
analogous to the operation of Air Ter- 
minal Transport—namely, the carrying of 
airline passengers and crew to and from 
Toronto Airport. 

Counsel for the applicants referred to 
the following statement made by Mr. 
Justice Rand with regard to the tests of 
the scope of federal powers as they touch 


incidentally upon civil rights, when, 
according to Privy Council decisions, a 
certain civil right was ‘“‘truly ancillary” 
or “necessarily incidental’ to federal 
legislation: 

These phrases assume that legislation 
on a principal subject matter within 
an exclusive jurisdiction may include 
as incidents subordinate matters or 
elements in other aspects outside that 
jurisdiction. The instances in which this 
power has been upheld seem to lead to 
the conclusion that if the subordinate 
matter is reasonably required for the 
purposes of the principal or to prevent 
embarrassment to the legislation, its 
inclusion to that extent is legitimate. 
This may be no more than saying that 
the incidental has a special aspect 
related to the principal. Actual necessity 
need not appear as the contracting-out 
case shows; it is the appropriateness, 
on a balance of interests and con- 
venience, to the main subject matter or 
the legislation. 

Using the words of Mr. Justice Rand, 
counsel for the applicants argued that 
the transport of airline passengers and 
crew to and from Toronto Airport is 
a requirement for its operation. 

Mr. Justice Donohue, however, queried 
whether the operation carried on by Air 
Terminal Transport was a _ reasonable 
requirement for the operation of Toronto 
Airport. In his view, the transport of air- 
line passengers and crew to and from 
Toronto Airport by the company in 
question was not reasonably required by 
Toronto Airport. He added further that 
the service rendered by Air Terminal 
Transport is no doubt a convenience to 
the public in going to and from the airport, 
but that the airport could continue to func- 
tion without this service. 

Mr. Justice Donohue noted that Toronto 
Airport does not operate aircraft, but pro- 
vides a harbour for aircraft, and facilities 
for the traveling public. In his view, if 
there is any duty upon anyone other than 
the travelers themselves to get to and from 
the airport, such duty would surely fall 
upon the airlines who provide the aircraft 
for the passengers. He noted that the 
Government of Canada had entered into 
a lease with Air Terminal Transport to 
provide service to and from and in the 
airport, but this was for the convenience 
of the airlines and their passengers. In his 
view, such service is not reasonably re- — 
quired by the airport, but it may be 
reasonably required by the airlines and 
their passengers. 

Mr. Justice Donohue described the 
services rendered by Air Terminal Trans- 
port as of primary benefit to the passen- 
gers, secondary benefit to the airlines and 
tertiary benefit to the airport, in the sense 
that these services make the operation 
somewhat more orderly than would be 
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the case if the airport were jammed with 
private motor vehicles and taxis. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Justice 
Donohue was that the operation carried 
on by Air Terminal Transport was not 
reasonably required by the federal au- 
thority. He stated that, in the Eastern 
Stevedoring case the connection of the 
stevedores with the ships was different 
and closer than the connection that exists 
between Air Terminal Transport and the 
operation of Toronto Airport. The steve- 
dores were dockside crew, in port on the 
ships or the dock for loading and unload- 
ing, whereas Air Terminal Transport’s 
employees had no actual connection with 
the aircraft at Toronto Airport. They 
simply transported airline passengers and 
crew, and other persons such as restaurant 
personnel, to and from Toronto Airport. 

In Mr. Justice Donohue’s opinion, 
these services did not make the operation 
of Air Terminal Transport a part of 
aeronautics. In the Eastern Stevedoring 
case, the loading, stowing and unloading 
of cargo was, in a very real sense, a critical 
part of the marine trade and practice, 
whereas the mere transportation of 
passengers and crew to and from Toronto 
Airport was neither ancillary nor inci- 
dental to aeronautics. 

In Mr. Justice Donohue’s opinion, the 
fact that Air Terminal Transport holds a 
lease from the Government of Canada to 
operate at Toronto Airport does not en- 
large Air Terminal Transport’s real func- 
tion. This lease gives the lessor a measure 
of control over Air Terminal Transport’s 
operations, but it does not make the 
company an integral part of the operation 
of Toronto Airport. 

Applying the last sentence of Mr. 
Justice Rand’s decision in the Eastern 
Stevedoring case quoted earlier, Mr. 
Justice Donohue concluded that, on a 
balance of interest and convenience to the 
main subject-matter or the legislation, 
the balance of interests and convenience 
in Air Terminal Transport’s operation 
was heavily in favour of provincial control. 


The Winner Case 


In the case at bar, a reference was made 
to the decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in A.-G. Ont. et al. 
vy. Winner (L. G. 1954, p. 559). Counsel 
for the Ontario Transport Board stated 
that this case was the starting point for 
control by the federal authority of bus 
lines that cross provincial boundaries. 

Mr. Justice Donohue noted that, in 
the Winner case, the ruling of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was that, 
although the provinces had control of the 
highways within their boundaries, and 
had authority over them to that extent, 
nevertheless, in the case of interprovincial 
undertakings that connect one province 
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with another and extend beyond the limits 
of a province, the jurisdiction of the federal 
Government under Sec. 92 (10) (a) of the 
B.N.A. Act could not be impaired by the 
general control exerted by the provinces 
over their own roads. 

This decision, which placed _ inter- 
provincial truck and bus transportation 
under federal jurisdiction, was followed 
by the enactment of a federal Motor 
Vehicle Transport Act, which delegated 
to provincial motor vehicle licensing 
bodies the authority to license buses and 
trucks that carried on interprovincial 
business. Since then, the courts have held 
that the employees of interprovincial 
truck lines are subject to the provisions 
of the federal law with respect to labour 
disputes (Re Tank Truck Transport 
Limited—L.G. 1961, p. 159). 

Mr. Justice Donohue noted also that 
the Winner case made it clear that, if part 
of Winner’s operation consisted of inter- 
provincial business, the fact that the 
company also operated on intraprovincial 
business did not deprive the undertaking 
of its interprovincial character. 

It was clear in the case at bar that part 
of the operation of Air Terminal Trans- 
port was interprovincial. By applying the 
principle established in the Winner case, 
Mr. Justice Donohue was of the opinion 
that the operation of Air Terminal 
Transport was within federal authority. 





The Murray Hill Case 


The applicants in the case at bar referred 
to the dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice 
Rinfret in Murray Hill Limousine Service 
Limited v. Batson et al. (L.G. 1965, 
p. 641). The issue in this case was whether 
the porters who carried baggage to and 
from the limousines provided for airline 
passengers at Dorval Airport were under 
the jurisdiction of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Act. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret held that the porters 
were so closely connected with air travel 
that they came under federal rather than 
provincial jurisdiction. With reference to 
the Eastern Stevedoring case, he found 
the operation of the porters similar to that 
of stevedores. But, to reach this conclu- 
sion, Mr. Justice Donohue pointed 
out, Mr. Justice Rinfret had had to divorce 
the porters from their employer, the li- 
mousine company. In other words, in 
order to consider that the porters were 
serving the airlines or the aircraft, and 
thereby bring them within federal juris- 
diction, Mr. Justice Rinfret, thought it 
necessary to separate them from _ the 
common carrier. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Donohue, 
this dissenting judgment could not be of 
help to the applicants at bar, because the 
Murray Hill Limousine Company cer- 
tainly resembled Air Terminal Transport 


in their operation. On the other hand, Mr. 
Justice Donohue noted that, in the same 
case, Mr. Justice Taschereau held ‘‘that 
the work of the defendant’s employees 
[the porters], as useful as it may be to the 
airlines and to their passengers, does not 
form an integral part of aerial transport— 
no more than do the restaurants, news- 
stands, beauty salons and bars established 
in all large airports for the comfort and 
benefit of travellers.” 

Mr. Justice Montgomery indicated that 
he considered the limousine operators and 
the porters to be outside federal juris- 
diction. 


Quebec Railway Light Case 


In the case at bar, a reference was made 
to the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Quebec Railway Light & Power 
Co. v. Town of Beauport, (1945) S.C.R. 16, 
(1945) 1 D.R.L. 145, where the question 
was whether the tolls to be charged for 
transportation on buses were controlled 
by federal or provincial authority. The 
buses were operated by the company as an 
extension of its railway services. 

The railway company in question had 
been declared by a federal statute to be a 
work and undertaking for the general 
advantage of Canada—and as such, it 
came under federal jurisdiction. The 
Court held that, because the buses were 
part of that work, federal regulations 
would apply to toll charges on such buses. 

Mr. Justice Donohue noted that three 
judges in this case pointed out that, where 
an amending federal Act gave the railway 
power to operate buses subject to all 
provincial and municipal enactments, this 
subjective provision would give the pro- 
vince the right to license and regulate 
traffic. 

Mr. Justice Donohue noted that, in the 
case at bar, the lease between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and Air Terminal Trans- 
port made the latter subject to all lawful 
rules, regulations and bylaws of munici- 
palities and other governing bodies. 


Application Dismissed 


Mr. Justice Donohue dismissed the 
application for an order of prohibition to 
prevent the hearings before the Ontario 
Highway Transport Board for an exten- 
sion of operating licenses of Air Terminal 
Transport, primarily on the ground that, 
as the Ontario Transport Board had 
jurisdiction to issue original operating 
licenses, there were therefore no grounds 
for persons or companies to object to the 
extension of these licenses to seek an 
order of prohibition against the Board. 

Re Colonial Coach Lines Limited et al. 
and Ontario Highway Transport Board et 
al.* (1967) 62 D.L.R. (2nd) Part 4, p. 230. 


*An appeal from this decision was dismissed 
by the Ontario Court of Appeal on May 11, 1967. 
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Employment and Unemployment In September 


Employment decreased by 343,000 to 
7,511,000 from 7,854,000 between August 
and September, following the re-opening 
of schools. 

The labour force, at 7,730,000, was 
214,000 or 2.8 per cent higher than in 
September 1966; employment was 200,000 
or 2.7 per cent higher than a year ago. 

Unemployment decreased by 28,000 
during the month, from 247,000 to 
219,000, but was 14,000 higher than a year 
earlier. 

Total unemployment in September 
represented 2.8 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 2.7 per cent in 
September 1966 and 2.5 per cent in 
September 1965. 


Employment 


Employment was higher than a year ago 
in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 
In the Atlantic and Prairie regions, em- 


Insurance Registrations 


And Other UIC Statistics 


On July 31, insurance books or contri- 
bution cards had been issued to 4,613,684 
employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
since April 1, 1967. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 396,599, an increase of 1,776 
since June 30, 1967. 

During July, 10,350 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 8,536 were spot checks 
of claims to verify the fulfilment of statu- 
tory conditions, and 458 were miscellane- 
ous investigations. The remaining 1,356 
were investigations in connection with 
claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 227 cases, 
80 against employers and 147 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 411.* 

Revenue received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund in July totalled 
$31,929,763.26 compared with $36,315,- 
879.86 in June and $37,490,663.13 in 
July 1966. 

Benefits paid in July totalled $17,743,- 
009.39 compared with $17,837,292.04 in 
June and $13,661,091.80 in July 1966. 

The balance in the Fund on July 31 
was $272,388,344.87. On June 30, it 
was $258,201,591 and on July 31, 1966 it 
was $178,948,280.82. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 
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ployment levels showed little or no change 
over the year. 

At 7,511,000, employment in September 
showed an increase of 200,000 or 2.7 per 
cent over September 1966. Employment 
declines were largest in trade (89,000), 
manufacturing (79,000) and agriculture 
(70,000). Non-farm employment increased 
by 168,000, or 2.5 per cent, and was con- 
centrated in the service-producing indus- 
tries; manufacturing employment was 
slightly lower than a year earlier; construc- 
tion employment was unchanged. 

During the year, the number of men 
employed increased by 122,000 or 2.4 per 


Wage Schedules 
Prepared In August 


During August, the Department of 
Labour prepared 298 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by departments of the federal 
Government and its Crown corporations 
in various areas of Canada, for works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, and certain services. 

In the same period, 251 contracts in 
these categories were awarded. In addi- 
tion, 272 contracts containing the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and the Departments of Defence 
Production, Post Office, Public Works and 
Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned, or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

Contracts awarded in August for the 
manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were: 





No. of — Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
Defence 
Production 126 $1,055,940.00 
Post Office 4 71,774.80 


Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police 4 
Transport 8 


176,655.60 
23,756.20 


During August, the sum of $5,137.81 
was collected from 10 contractors for 
wage arrears owing their employees as a 
result of the failure of the contractors, or 
their subcontractors, to apply the wage 
rates and other conditions of employment 
required by the schedule of labour con- 
ditions forming part of their contract. 
This amount is for distribution to the 138 
workers concerned. 


cent. Women’s employment was higher by 
78,000, or 3.5 per cent, and most of the 
increase was among married women. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 219,000, was 18,000 
lower than a month ago and 14,000 higher 
than in September 1966. Of the total un- 
employed, 162,000, or about 75 per cent, 
had been out of work for less than four 
months. Of the remainder, 29,000 had 
been unemployed for from four to six 
months, and 28,000 for seven months or 
more. 


Norte: The classification of labour market 
areas, and the summary table titled ““Labour 
Market Conditions,’ are not included in 
this issue because the statistical basis for 
these tables is not comparable with a year 
ago. Beginning September 1, 1966, all 
registered applicants were asked to contact 
Canada Manpower Centres every 30 days— 
instead of the previously requested period 
of 14 days—to keep their registrations active. 
Another factor influencing the comparability 
of registered applicants is the extension of 
provisions, such as temporary layoffs, for 
exempting certain classes of unemployment 
insurance beneficiaries from registration. 


Women’s Bureau 
Continued from page 748 


employee may be suspended from em- 
ployment. 

The Commission makes some interest- 
ing comparisons of the status of a female 
employee who is absent through preg- 
nancy, and general absence due to illness 
or injury. It concludes that women have a 
right to special employment protection 
because of the unique and temporary 
character of pregnancy. An employer 
who, because of business demands, cannot 
permit the position to remain vacant 
may be justified in filling it; but the Com- 
mission recommends that recall lists of 
pregnant employees be maintained. An 
employer is not obliged to pay sick pay 
for pregnancy on the same basis as illness. 

With regard to hiring or bidding on 
jobs, the EEOC takes the position that 
preference to a male or female employee 
must depend on a “‘bona fide occupational 
qualification,’ and the Commission has 
made a number of significant interpreta- 
tions regarding “‘bona fide.’? The pre- 
ference may not be based on the tradi- 
tional employment traits of women, such 
as higher turnover, greater manual dexter- 
ity, and the preferences of co-workers or 
customers. The entertainment field and 
apparel modelling are cited as legitimate 
examples of ‘bona fide’? occupational 
qualifications. 
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Claimants at End of July Show 
Little Change Over June Total 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 246,000 on July 31, 
which was little changed from _ the 
figure of 243,000 on June 30, but 50,000 
or 26 per cent more than the total of 
196,000 on July 31, 1966. The increase 
over the past year represents 28 per cent 
for males and 23 per cent for females. 

Male claimants accounted for 60 per 
cent of the total on each of the three dates. 
The group on claim for from one to four 
weeks on July 31, however, comprised 
66 per cent men; the group on claim for 
five weeks or more comprised only 55 per 
cent men. This pattern is typical at this 
season of the year. 

All provinces except Ontario showed a 
decrease in the number of claimants 
between June and July. In Ontario, the 
number increased by 21 per cent, which 
consisted of 32 per cent men and 8 per 
cent women. The Ontario figures are not 
unusual at this time, and reflect temporary 
layoffs and annual holiday shutdowns in 
the automotive and related industries. New 
Brunswick was the only province that 
recorded fewer claimants from one year 
ago. The decrease, however, occurred 
among the males; the number of female 
claimants increased. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 102,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada during July, compared with 
89,000 in June and 87,000 one year ago. 
More than 90 per cent of the claims that 
were reported on the three dates re- 


Unemployment Insurance 
Pensions and Manpower Section 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


presented separations from employment 
during the month. 

There were 13,000 more claims filed in 
July than in June. All provinces except 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and British Columbia contributed to 
this increase. The increase in Ontario, 
however, exceeded the total increase. The 
changes in the other provinces were small. 
Generally, there were more claims filed 
in July 1967 than in July 1966 except in the 
Atlantic region. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries during July was estimated to be 
180,000, compared with 181,000 in June, 
and 144,200 a year ago. Benefit payments 
during July amounted to $17.7 million, 
compared with $17.8 million in June and 
$13.7 million one year ago. The average 
weekly payment was $24.64 in July 1967, 
$24.56 in June 1967, and $23.68 in July 
1966. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time in- 
evitably includes some whose claims are in 
process. ‘Claimants’ should not be in- 
terpreted either as ‘‘total number of bene- 
ficiaries’” or “total job applicants.” 


Summary Table 





Cumulative data 








1967 
July June July January 12 months 
1967 1967 1966 to ending 
July July 
(in thousands) 
Insured population as at month-end...... — 4,712 Ab SD — — 
Initial and renewal claims filed 
TACO A De eh ca dee Oona nee pe eo 102 89 87 1,063 iL A) 
iL rai ci | eee me ene ee ER ea 66 63 59 790 1,273 
ISTE Wil eee ete toe ees Leen: 36 26 28 273 437 
Claimants currently reporting to local 
ON AM ASS Sa Aaa eRe ee ee 246 243 196 A138 Slay 
Beneficiaries (weekly average)..............- 180 182 144 336* 254* 
NViGEKS COMpPCISAlC Cee eres teste-nreseee 720 726 Sid. 10,094 13,120 
TBYSINSTETE [ONG cose coonsennoc:kiceneonoessooecocarodEssGcor $17,743 17,837 13,661 258,064 331,200 
Average weekly benefit..............::::+ $ 24.64 24.56 23.68 DSS D524 


ae eae 


*Monthly average. 
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Minimum wage increase 
urged in Spain 

Spain’s labour leaders are urging their 
Government to raise the $1.40-a-day na- 
tional minimum wage. The appeal was 
made at a September meeting of the 
permanent committee of the National 
Workers Council. 

The committee’s statement recalled the 
Government’s pledge of a year ago to 
have annual revisions of the minimum 
rate. The existing minimum wage was 
described as ‘‘a social injustice.” 


TUC 


Continued from page 746 


manufacturers, importers, exporters, finan- 
ciers and trade unionists—we all have our 
responsibilities.” 

The TUC then set aside its complaints 
about Prime Minister Wilson’s economic 
freeze policies long enough to give the 
Labour Party a rousing vote of confidence. 
The delegates’ adoption of a resolution 
reaffirming support for the Labour regime 
was named by one representative “‘a 
partial antidote to some of the poison 
that has been poured out.” 

M. B. Seabrook, Union of Shop Dis- 
tributive and Allied Workers, moved a 
composite motion deploring the Govern- 
ment’s deflationary measures. He said 
that the decision of Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson to take overall responsibility for 
economic affairs showed that, like many 
trade unionists and others, he was also 
partly dissatisfied with the Government’s 
current performance. ‘‘We entirely reject 
and resent strongly any suggestion that 
to be critical is to be disloyal,” he said. 
He had offered the motion, he added, 
not as an attack but in good faith, as an 
attempt to get a reorientation of policy. 

A further motion called upon the 
Government to adopt an economic policy 
with supporting legislation to secure the 
early abolition of poverty in Britain. It 
urged the Government to reject the 
argument that a high level of unemploy- 
ment was justified. 

Britain’s trade unions gave cautious 
backing to the Government’s bid for 
membership in the European Economic 
Community. The delegates supported a 
recommendation from the general council 
“to approve the Government’s intention 
to open negotiations for membership in 
the Community.” A second motion called 
for guarantees on essential interests 
before entry. In the short term, said Mr. 
Woodcock, membership in the organ- 
ization would be tough; in the long term, 
it was the only thing that Britain could 
do. It would have to be made clear that 
it was fundamental to Britain’s entry 
that there should be transitional periods. 


Tae 


Decisions of the Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


CUB 2704 


The appellant, who was employed as a 
rackman at an oil refinery, was suspended 
by his employer for refusing to handle 
‘“‘*hot’”? products. His appeal was taken as 
representing also the claims of other 
employees involved in the dispute. 

The refusal to handle products was 
connected with a labour dispute involving 
another oil company where the employees, 
also members of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
were on strike. Members of the union had 
voted in favour of a strike, but no strike 
date had been set. 

Before the strike started, the union 
demanded that the employer stop sup- 
plying petroleum products to the other 
company, where a strike was in progress. 
The employer refused on the ground that 
he had a legal and binding contract to 
supply the products. 

On two consecutive days, first the 
claimant and then another employee re- 
fused to load products destined for the 
other oil company. The employer tem- 
porarily suspended both employees for 
failing to perform their normal duties. 
The union then delivered an ultimatum 
to the employer to the effect that unless the 
suspensions were rescinded immediately, 
strike action would be taken that day. 
When the employer refused, the rest of 
the refinery workers walked off their jobs, 
and a picket line was set up. 

Before going on strike, the union offered 
to close down the plant in an orderly 
manner, but the employer refused the 
offer, as he was prepared to maintain 
production. The union responded by set- 
ting up pickets at the company’s marketing 
plant, which was a separate establishment. 
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This picket line was later removed by a 
court injunction. 

The employer stated that the marketing 
division was completely separate admin- 
istratively from the refinery and that 
this arrangement was common in the 
industry. It, too, was negotiating for 
renewal of a collective agreement with the 
same union. 

Before the strike, the bargaining unit 
at the refinery included 137 workers. 
Managerial, supervisory, administrative 
and technical personnel totalled 53. When 
the refinery workers walked off the job, 
these 53 persons took over the operation 
of the refinery, assisted by 10 persons, 
such as technical experts and engineers, 
brought in from various parts of Canada. 

An official of the company informed 
the local office that, before the strike, 
processing averaged 19,000 barrels of 
crude oil a day, and that, after the strike, 
it continued to produce at the pre-strike 
level. The submission prepared by the 
insurance officer for the board of referees 
said in part: 

Various reasons account for this per- 
formance. Only services essential to the 
production process are being performed. 
For example, of the 137 men on strike, 
48 are employed in the maintenance 
category. A large proportion of the 
normal maintenance has gone by the 
board since the strike. Those persons 
remaining at work are, of necessity, 
working longer hours, and are main- 
taining a work schedule of 12-hour 
shifts, rather than the usual eight-hour 
shift. 

Another important factor is the 
highly automated nature of the refinery 
itself. This is a modern up-to-date 
installation, and has the latest elec- 


tronic refinements and controls pos- 
sible. A percentage of the staff is living 
on the premises, and having their meals 
there. Some of the personnel are on 
24-hour call .... For the foreseeable 
future, the present production schedule 
could be maintained. 

On November 5, the claimant was 
notified that he had been disqualified 
from October 17 until termination of the 
work stoppage, because, according to the 
Act, he had lost his employment through 
a work stoppage attributable to a labour 
dispute. 

The claimant next made an appeal to a 
board of referees, and this was followed 
by a letter from the union stating that the 
claimant was appealing on behalf of the 
striking members, and that his appeal was 
representative. A majority of the board 
upheld the decision of the insurance 
officer. 

The case turned on the question of 
whether or not there had been a stoppage 
of work at the refinery, within the mean- 
ing of the Act. The claimant contended 
that there had not. 

After reviewing the progress of the 
dispute at the refinery, the board went on 
to say, ‘“‘Section 63 is the relevant section 
of the Act concerning this matter. The 
important part of the section is whether 
there was a stoppage of the work at- 
tributable to the labour dispute at the 
refinery. The board has given caretul 
consideration to the phrase ‘stoppage of 
work’. There is no question that produc- 
tion was maintained.”’ 

But after going over the various methods 
by which this had been accomplished, as 
described in the quotation from _ the 
insurance officer’s statement, the board 
said, ““The majority of the board is of 
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opinion that this work schedule could 
not have kept on indefinitely, and that, 
although production was maintained, all 
of the functions of the refinery must be 
considered in deciding whether there was 
in fact a stoppage of work. It is difficult 
to believe that all the supervisory staff 
could or would have continued working 
under these conditions for an indefinite 
period. Accordingly, the majority of the 
board holds that there was a stoppage of 
work within the meaning of the Act.... 
There is no question that the work 
stoppage was attributable to a labour 
dispute and that the claimant belonged to 
and supported the class of employees 
involved in same.” 

The board accordingly sustained the 
decision of the insurance officer and 
disallowed the appeal. 

The one dissenting member of the 
board emphasized that the employer had 
admitted to no loss of production as a 
result of the dispute. “It is generally 
considered as a rule of thumb that, where 
there is a strike due to a labour dispute, 
accompanied by a stoppage of work, the 
stoppage is considered terminated . 
when production and normal operations 
reach 85 per cent. It is my opinion that 
on these grounds, the matter before the 
board cannot be considered a stoppage 
of work.” 

The dissenting member went on to 
link the case with ‘“‘the broad question 
of automation and redundancy, as was 
in fact the main point of contention in this 
national dispute in the oil industry,” and 
he appeared to think that carrying on 
production in the plant with a reduced 
work force might, in some circumstances, 
become permanent, in which case it was 
‘inconceivable that the [employees] could 
be denied benefits forever.” 

In a memorandum, the regional claims 
officer said that the disqualifications im- 
posed on the claimant had been removed, 
effective December 13, the date on which 
the strikers returned to work at the 
refinery after a new collective agreement 
had been signed. 

The claimant’s appeal to the Umpire 
was based on the following grounds: 

e there never had been a stoppage of 
work at the refinery; 

e the board of referees had failed to prove 
that there had been a stoppage ‘‘by 
either letter or spirit of the Act;” 

e “our ability to prove that production 
and normal activity of refinery... 
was maintained by persons for entire 
duration of strike;”’ and 

e “statements suggesting production could 
be maintained indefinitely suggest per- 
manent replacement of refinery em- 
ployees.”” 

In a statement of observations, the 
insurance officer pointed out that, con- 
sidering the amount of maintenance and 
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“other work not immediately essential 
to maintain the required output’ that 
was left undone during the strike, ‘‘consi- 
derably more than an appreciable part of 
the normal work of the refinery’? was 
stopped by the strike. He said also that 
production was maintained during the 
strike “through improvised arrangements 
of a temporary nature, and not by means 
of permanent rearrangement of the re- 
finery operation nor by replacement of 
the strikers intended to take away their 
jobs. On the contrary, the jobs of the 
strikers remained in existence throughout 
the duration of the strike, as clearly evi- 
denced by the return of the strikers to 
work, without loss of previously acquired 
service and seniority rights as employees, 
after settlement of the dispute.” 

The officer cited CUBs 1035 (L.G. 1954, 
p. 1031) and 1148 (L.G. 1955, p. 848) in 
support of a statement that “‘Canadian 
jurisprudence has constantly held that a 
stoppage of work means not only the 
cessation of the worker’s labour, but also 
the cessation or appreciable reduction 
of the work normally or habitually carried 
on in the .. . premises where the worker 
was employed.” He also cited CUBs 1682 
(L.G. 1959, p. 1324) and 1937, as showing 
that ‘“‘Canadian jurisprudence has also 
held that improvised operations of a tem- 
porary nature are insufficient to render 
the stoppage of work a non-appreciable 
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one. 


Considerations and Conclusions 


The Umpire said that the appeal was 
based solely on the contention that since 
no stoppage of production took place, 
the board of referees had “failed to prove 
that there was a stoppage of work by 
either letter or spirit of the Act.” 

He said that the ‘‘work’’ at the plant 
included all of the work normally being 
done by the total regular staff of 190 
employees. It was apparent that the 
employer could, by the various devices 
that had been resorted to during the 
strike, maintain output with a greatly 
reduced work force. But ‘‘a stoppage of 
work would still exist . . . by reason of 
the very fact that a considerable amount 
of the technical and maintenance work 
normally done at the plant was not being 
done.” 

The question to be examined, therefore, 
was whether “that was the situation in 
the case before me, and this is a question 
of fact.” After recapitulating the findings 
of fact of the board of referees in the 
case, the Umpire said, “Therefore, it 
cannot be said that a substantial amount 
of the normal work and normal working 
conditions had been achieved when the 
strike was settled on or about December 
ea yee” 

In view of the foregoing, the Umpire 
found that the claimant had lost his 


employment “‘by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which he was em- 
ployed,’ and that, ‘in the absence of 
proof that he was not directly interested 
in the dispute, he was rightly disqualified 
from receiving benefit.” 

In consequence, the Umpire disallowed 
the appeal, and he added that the decision 
would apply to all the claimants included 
in the case. 


CUB 2705 


This decision is closely related to CUB 
2704, so it is not being summarized. Only 
the main differences will be cited. 


The dispute in this case was at the 
marketing division of the same company 
whose refinery employees were on strike; 
but there was no strike at the marketing 
division. The claimant was one of 13 
truck drivers at that division who were 
suspended when they refused to handle 
‘hot’? products from the refinery while 
the strike there was going on. Of the 61 
employees at the marketing division, only 
two garagemen and a mechanic, besides 
the 13 truck drivers, did not return to 
work when the picket line at the market- 
ing division was removed on October 21 
in conformity with the injunction. The 
garagemen and the mechanic had re- 
turned to work by November 9, leaving 
only the 13 truck drivers still suspended. 
Some 21 other truck drivers did not take 
part in the refusal to work. 

According to statements contained in 
the decision of the board of referees, the 
company arranged for loaded trucks to 
be taken outside the picket line at the 
refinery, and the marketing division em- 
ployees were then to take delivery of the 
trucks. The claimant refused to do so. 
In order to maintain service to its city 
customers during the strike, the company 
hired independent trucks, which were 
supplied with drivers. The company’s 
own trucks remained idle during a sub- 
stantial portion of the strike, and the 
hours of the drivers who did work were 
adjusted. 

The Umpire’s reasoning in the case was 
similar to that in CUB 2704. After citing 
the decision in CUB 1682, he said that it 
was ‘‘clear that it was not the employer’s 
intention to make this a permanent change 
in the marketing operation. This is shown 
by the employer’s action . . . in warning 
the strikers that if they did not return to 
work . . . the temporary arrangements 
would, in effect, be made permanent. 
Conversely, there is no evidence to the 
effect that the employees’ loss of em- 
ployment was at any time a complete and 
permanent separation from their em- 
ployment. In fact, they returned to work.” 

He held that there had been an appre- 
ciable stoppage of work, and he dis- 
missed the appeal. 
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Cases Nos. 74 to 78 


Canadian Railway Office of Arbitration 


Releases Decisions in Five Disputes 


Five separate disputes were dealt with 
by the Canadian Railway Office of Arbi- 
tration at a hearing in Montreal on 
September 11. They concerned: the inter- 
pretation and application of three articles 
of the collective agreement; a steward and 
crew’s claim for rest period pay; an 
engineer’s disobedience; a claim for re- 
moval of discipline and compensation for 
time lost; and the refusal of the company 
to appoint a foreman for two carpenters. 

The arbitrator allowed two claims and 
disallowed three. 

Summaries of the five cases, Nos. 74 to 
78 inclusive, follow: 


CASE NO. 74 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (SD & PC Department) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over the interpretation and applica- 
tion of three articles of the collective 
agreement. 

A steward and his crew were on a train 
that had been delayed 12 hours and 40 
minutes. When they arrived at their home 
depot, they were asked to report four days 
later for their next regularly assigned trip. 
Considering that they had been required 
to work during normal layover time, they 
each filed a claim for eight hours at time 
and one half. The company rejected their 
claims. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
company’s rejection was a violation of an 
article of the collective agreement, that 
states: 

““A regularly assigned employee called 
from layover for road service will be paid 
for time worked during layover at one and 
one half times the basic hourly rate, with 
a minimum payment of eight hours. This 
payment will be separate and apart from 
his quarterly guarantee... .” 

The posting had indicated a layover of 
four days. The train had arrived on June 6 
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at 6.45 a.m. instead of the time it was due 
to arrive—June 5 at 5.45 p.m. The brother- 
hood used the interpretation of “days” as 
outlined in the Canada Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code—meaning any 24-hour period 
—to support their argument that the crew 
was entitled to layover time estimated at 
31 hours and 15 minutes. 

They also quoted an article under 
‘‘Hours of Service,” reading ““Time will 
be computed as continuous from time 
required to report for duty at a designated 
terminal until released at other designated 
terminal subject to deductions for rest 
periods en route and at turnaround points. 
No deductions for release time less than 
2 hours will be made.” 

The brotherhood protested that the 
company had digressed from established 
practice in not specifying layover time in 
hours and minutes, rather than the un- 
defined term ‘“‘days.”’ 

The company based their argument for 
non-payment on an article of the agree- 
ment reading: “In regular assignments, 
time worked in excess of the normal 
Operating Schedule due to late arrival of 
trains, up to 576 hours in a Quarter effec- 
tive June 1, 1967... will constitute part of 
the regular assignment.” 

They argued that if a regularly assigned 
employee is scheduled to work 576 hours 
or more in a quarter, and works additional 
time because of a late arrival, he would be 
paid at one and one half his basic hourly 
rate in accordance with an article that 
reads: ‘“‘Time worked in excess of 576 
straight time hours . . . will be paid for 
at one and one half times the basic hourly 
rate on the first payroll following the end 
of the Quarter.” 

The claim submitted by the brother- 
hood represented a request for time and 
one half for late arrival, as well as a penalty 
for loss of layover. The company pointed 
out that none of the articles quoted at the 


hearing made any provision for payment 
of lost layover due to the late arrival of a 
train. 

They also pointed out that before the 
first article quoted by the brotherhood 
became operative, layover would have to 
be started and the employee called to 
perform road service before his next 
scheduled reporting time. 

The arbitrator said that there was 
nothing in the collective agreement to 
prevent the company’s describing layover 
time by the term “days.” And after 
studying the first article quoted by the 
brotherhood, he was convinced that its 
purpose was to provide for a call for road 
service during a layover period. He said 
also it was clear that the parties had 
specifically provided for payment for time 
worked in excess of the normal operating 
schedule due to late arrival of trains, and 
that the granting of this claim would 
result in ‘‘a pyramiding of benefits without 
specific authorization.” 

He quoted another judge’s decision in a 
preceding case. “If a contract is open to 
two interpretations and one interpretation 
involves pyramiding of overtime and the 
other interpretation does not involve [it], 
a Board of Arbitration, in the absence of 
specific wording in the contract, should 
accept the interpretation which does not 
provide for the additional penalty pay- 
BASIS 5 a 

The arbitrator found that the claimants 
were paid in accordance with the existing 
provisions of the agreement. 


CASE NO. 75 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (SD & PC Depart- 
ment) and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over the claim of a steward 
and crew for eight hours’ pay for their 
rest period. 
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A steward and his crew arrived on a 
delayed train and submitted a claim for 
eight hours’ pay for the rest period, 7 
p.m. to 6 a.m. Had the train been on 
time, it would have arrived at 5.45 p.m. 
on the preceding day. 

The company deducted fifteen hours’ 
rest from the total elapsed time—seven 
hours for the first night, and eight hours 
for the second night. The brotherhood 
contended that only seven hours should 
have been deducted, as this is the amount 
shown in the operating schedule, and that 
the company was violating an article of 
the agreement. 

The problem centred on whether the 
information contained in the operation 
schedule on rest periods en route would 
take precedence over what the company 
claimed was the governing provision in a 
second article of the agreement. 

A review of the operation schedule 
showed that the crew was required to 
report for the first train at 10:45 a.m., but 
that it did not arrive until 10:10 p.m. The 
crew was under pay for the full 11 hours 
and 25 minutes of this interval. The 
schedule also called for 23 hours and 20 
minutes for time on duty on the return 
trip, but because of the late arrival of the 
first train and the consequent late arrival 
of the second train, the crew was actually 
paid for 28 hours, less rest periods en 
route, in accordance with the first article 
of the agreement. 

The schedule showed only one rest 
period en route for the first night, but 
because of the delay, a deduction of eight 
hours’ rest was made for the second night. 

The brotherhood claimed that the 
operation schedules were not as, claimed 
by the company, “of a general nature,” 
and that they must be specific in all details 
in order that an employee will know the 
conditions of the assignment before bid- 
ding for it. They contended that, once 
the operation schedules are assigned, the 
conditions of the assignments are binding 
on both the employees and the company. 

The article quoted by the company 
placed no limitation on deduction for 
rest en route; but in the article quoted by 
the brotherhood, authority for such a 
deduction is clearly outlined. It reads: 
‘““‘Where overnight travel is involved, a 
maximum of eight hours may be deducted 
for rest between the hours of 10 p.m. 

The arbitrator pointed out that the 
operation schedule’s reference to a rest 
period of one night was obviously based 
on the assumption that the train would 
run on schedule. The question to be 
answered, he said, was whether there was 
anything in the article quoted by the 
brotherhood to provide for an additional 
rest period if the train is late. ‘I can find 
nothing to that effect,’ he said. 

The key words in the article quoted 
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by the company were, “where overnight 
travel is involved,”’ and the arbitrator said 
that this is clear language that must 
prevail over and above anything con- 
tained in an operation schedule. He 
therefore found that the crew were paid 
in accordance with the existing provisions 
of the agreement. 


CASE NO. 76 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Pacific Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
over removal of 15 demerits from an 
engineer’s record for failing to follow a 
superintendent’s instructions. 

At the official investigation, the engineer 
said he had train orders that authorized 
the movement of his train from one 
terminal to another, but that en route 
the conductor told him that the crew 
would like to rest because they had been 
on duty for 12 hours. The train was then 
moved to a siding until 7:00 a.m. the 
next morning. Two overdue trains were 
expected at the station near the siding. 

A superintendent telephoned the engi- 
neer to tell him that the conductor had 
refused to copy a train order to cover the 
movement of the train to its destination 
and he instructed the engineer to proceed 
under a flagging arrangement between 
the conductor and the dispatcher. The 
engineer refused on the grounds that 
without written orders to proceed, the 
proposed flagging arrangement was illegal. 

The brotherhood contended that the 
company had violated an article of the 
collective agreement. They said that the 
engineer did not commit a disciplinary 
offence and that he was kept from work 
unnecessarily in connection with the 
investigation. The company refused to 
remove the discipline and reimburse the 
engineer, either for time lost or time 
occupied in returning to his home terminal. 

The brotherhood contended that, under 
the uniform code concerning the flagging 
for trains, no provision was made for 
verbal flagging. Its last paragraph states: 
‘Conductors and enginemen are respon- 
sible for the protection of their trains.” 

The brotherhood referred also to 
another rule, which states: ‘““Conductors, 
enginemen and pilots... are responsible 
for the safety of their trains and the 
observance of the rules, and under con- 
ditions not provided for by the rules, 
must take every precaution for pro- 
CECtION seyaee 

In addition, the brotherhood also 
quoted a third rule that they believed 
applicable: “‘In case of doubt or un- 
certainty, the safe course must be taken.” 
The safe course, in their opinion, was to 
remain on the siding where the train was 
fully protected. They further contended 
that the engineer was brought into the 
dispute unnecessarily, and that he had 


not committed any offence, but had 
carried out his duties according to the 
rules. 

The company contended that the 
engineer was fully aware that the train 
order the conductor had refused to copy 
had been issued to the two overdue trains, 
and that it gave his train the right to 
proceed to its objective terminal. In 
addition, it argued that the engineer was 
aware that the dispatcher, with the full 
authority of the superintendent and the 
chief dispatcher of the division, was 
responsible for holding the two trains 
until the train arrived at its destination. 
Therefore, it was unrealistic to suggest 
any “doubt” or “uncertainty” or ne- 
cessity for “precaution.” 


The arbitrator said that, although 
insubordination, or failure to comply 
with a reasonable order from proper 
authority, must be viewed seriously, 
there were circumstances in this situation 
that made the engineer’s action justified. 


He quoted one of the rules of the 
Uniform Code that reads: ““For move- 
ments requiring their use, train orders 
will be issued by authority and over the 
signature of the superintendent or desig- 
nated train dispatchers, and only contain 
information or instructions essential to 
such movements.” 


Another rule he quoted reads: “‘Con- 
ductors, enginemen and pilots are respon- 
sible for the safety of their trains and 
the observance of the rules, and under 
conditions not provided for by the rules 
must take every precaution for protection. 
This does not relieve other employees of 
their responsibility under the rules.” 

He said that the company failed to 
take into consideration the circumstances 
that created the situation. It was stated 
that the administrative staff knew about 
the situation eight hours before the crisis, 
and that they had done nothing to arrange 
for the proper movement of the train to 
comply with the rules. 


The arbitrator believed that there was 
no mischievous intent in the general 
refusal to proceed as described. He said 
that it was apparent that all members 
of the crew had qualms about their own 
safety, and protection of the company’s 
property. They believed they were placing 
themselves in an untenable position by 
failing to have written orders in their 
possession. The arbitrator pointed out 
further that, had the crew on either of 
the two overdue trains misunderstood 
or neglected to comply properly with the 
holding instructions, and an accident had 
occurred, the engineer would have had 
to depend on verbal instructions to 
justify his position. This was not the 
protection contemplated for him under 
the rule, the arbitrator said. He found 
that the demerits against the engineer 
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should be expunged from the record and 
that, “having been found blameless,” 
the engineer should be reimbursed for 
time lost as a result of the investigation. 


CASE NO. 77 


Dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Atlantic Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees over claim for removal of 
discipline, and compensation for time 
lost for 13 extra gang labourers. 


Thirteen extra gang labourers were 
asked by an extra gang foreman to work 
one additional hour one day and nine 
hours the next day, but they refused. They 
were held out of service and subsequently 
given 40 demerits. 

The brotherhood claimed that the men 
were entitled to ‘“‘a fair and impartial 
hearing’ as provided under a section of 
the wage agreement, which reads: “An 
employee disciplined, or who considers 
himself unjustly treated, shall have a fair 
and impartial hearing, provided [that] 
written request is presented to his im- 
mediate supervisor within ten days of 
date of advice of discipline, and the 
hearing shall be granted within ten days 
thereafter.”> They asked for cancellation 
of the discipline and payment for the 
time the men were held from service. 

The company pointed out that the 13 
gang labourers had been instructed to 
report for investigation on May 11, but 
instead of reporting, had appeared for 
work. When they were not allowed to 
work, they reported to the roadmaster 


for the investigation the next day. The 
investigation was conducted by the 
division engineer in the presence of the 
men and their local chairman. 


During the investigation, the men 
admitted that they had refused to work 
the extra hours. They were then assessed 
40 demerits for failing to report for the 
first investigation and for refusing to 
work. Five of the men requested, in 
writing, ‘‘a fair and impartial hearing,” 
but were told that they had already 
received it. The men had particularly 
objected to the absence of the foreman 
at the investigation, because they had 
wanted the opportunity to question him. 


The arbitrator believed that the com- 
pany failed to comply with the require- 
ments of the wage agreement. He said 
that the request made by the five em- 
ployees should have been granted within 
10 days. The requirement, he said, was 
mandatory, and it was not up to the 
company to decide that the previous 
investigation conducted by the regional 
engineer was ‘‘fair and impartial.’> When 
the employees and their representatives 
had not agreed, their request for another 
hearing should have been granted. 


For these reasons, the arbitrator found 
that the case had to be remitted to the 
company to comply with the brother- 
hood’s request for ‘“‘a fair and impartial 
hearing.’ He concluded: ‘“‘The date for 
this hearing should be set by the company 
within ten days from receipt of this 
judgment, unless the parties mutually 
agree otherwise.” 


CASE NO. 78 


Dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees over refusal 
of the company to appoint a_ bridge 
and building foreman to supervise certain 
employees. 


The brotherhood claimed that the 
company violated a section of the wage 
agreement by refusing to establish the 
position of a bridge and building foreman 
to supervise part of the activities at Central 
Station in Montreal. 

The section of the agreement that 
concerned the brotherhood was the one 
outlining the composition of a B. and B. 
gang. It stated that a gang made up of 
carpenters, bridgemen and bridge and 
building gang labourers should include 
a foreman. 

The company revealed that only two 
carpenters were among those employed 
at the station. They contended that the 
cabinet makers in the group, although 
carpenters by trade, were highly skilled 
craftsmen and formed no part of a B. and 
B. gang. They further contended that the 
employees in question did not function as 
‘‘a gang,” but were assigned singly, in 
pairs, or as required, to scattered locations 
around the city. 

The arbitrator concluded that a foreman 
was not needed to supervise two carpen- 
ters. The provision mentioned by the 
brotherhood only applied to a_ bridge 
and building gang. 

The application was 
allowed. 


therefore dis- 
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Publications Received in the Department of Labour Library 


List No. 225 


The publications listed below are not for sale by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publications listed may be 
borrowed by making application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply through the library of 
their institution. Applications for loans should give the number 
(numeral) of the publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Annual Reports 


1. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. LA- 
BOUR RESEARCH DIVISION. Annual Wage and Salary 
Survey, 1966, Reflecting Rates Contained in Final September 
Payroll. Winnipeg, 1967. Pp. 139. 


2. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BOARD. Forty-eighth Annual Report, 1966. St. John, 
1967. Pp. 34. 


3. NOVA SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Report for 1966. Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 
PDO: 


4. QUEBEC (PROVINCE) MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL. 
Rapport annuel, 1965/66. Québec, Imprimeur de la Reine 
WOT? (S Ppl i 7. 


5. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD. Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Calendar Year 
1966. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1967. Pp. 28. 


6. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE. 
1967 Joint Economic Report; Report of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States on the January 1967 
Economic Report of the President; together with Statement of 
Committee Agreement, Minority and Other Views. Washington, 
CAR OR MRT Ure ONe 


7. US. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Fifty-fourth Annual 
Report, Fiscal year 1966. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 213. 


Automation 


Sek INGS TON ONT) OUEEN S* UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. STUDENTS OF THE UNDER- 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. The Commerceman, 
1967. Feature: The Computer. Kingston, 1967. Pp. 53. 

Contents: Digital computers—in retrospect [by] Beatrice 
H. Worsley. Computers—present and future [by] Clifford 
N. Downing. Job opportunities in the computer age [by] 
George Forrester. Computers and operations research—new 
dimensions [by] C. E. Law. Effect of computers on operational 
research [by] John W. Abrams. Investment analysis and the 
computer [by] H. E. C. Schalman. The computer, the university 
and the future [by] W. R. Blackmore. Commerce at Queen’s, a 
professional student society [by] Barry F. LeRoy: 
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9. NOVA SCOTIA JOINT LABOUR-MANAGEMENT 
STUDY COMMITTEE. SUB-COMMITTEE ON AUTO- 
MATION AND THE DISPLACED WORKER. Automation 
and Worker Displacement: Part 1, The Impact of Change 
within a Company, and Part 2, The Impact of Change within a 
Community, adopted by Nova Scotia Joint Labour-Manage- 
ment Study Conference, 1964, 1965, 1966. Halifax, Institute of 
Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 1966. Pp. [34]. 

Part 1 titled The Impact of Change Within a Company was 
previously issued as current publication no. 38 of the Institute 
of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University. 

“A study made by a sub-committee of the Nova Scotia 
Joint Labour-Management Study Committee, in co-operation 
with the Nova Scotia Voluntary Planning Board, as a contribu- 
tion to joint research being undertaken by the Economic 
Council of Canada, the Nova Scotia Voluntary Planning 
Board, the Ontario Economic Council and the Conseil d’Orien- 
tation Economique du Québec.” 

First part known as the Nova Scotia Labour-Management 
Agreement on Automation. 

“This two-part set of principles and guidelines regarding 
automation and worker displacement is a major outcome of the 
continuing program of labour-management study and com- 
munication in Nova Scotia since early 1962.” 


10. SEMINAR ON THE LABOUR PROBLEMS RE- 
SULTING FROM AUTOMATION AND TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL CHANGES ON SHIPBOARD, ELSINORE, DEN- 
MARK, 1965. Automation on Shipboard; Proceedings of a 
Seminar held at Elsinore, Denmark, by the International Institute 
for Labour Studies, 13-21, September 1965. Edited by George 
J. Bonwick; with a foreword by R. W. Cox. London, Mac- 
millan; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1967. Pp. Gs WAT 

The Seminar considered ‘‘the extent to which new techno- 
logy was being applied to ships, and the consequences it would 
have on the employment and working conditions of seafarers.” 


Business 


11. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Start- 
ing and Managing a Small Dry-cleaning Business, by Noel 
Grady. Washington, GPO, 1966. Pp. 80. 

Provides such information as deciding where to set up busi- 
ness, choosing the market, what services to offer, the plant and 
its operation, prices to charge, how to get and keep customers, 
the necessary financial records to keep, and, where to get more 
information. 


12. WINGATE, JOHN W. Small Store Planning for Growth, 
by John W. Wingate [and] Seymour Helfant. Washington, 
GPO? 1906, Pps 99; 

Contents: Elements of sound growth. Planning. Organizing, 
staffing, co-ordinating, supervising, and controlling. Physical 
expansion. Financing growth and expansion, Merchandising. 
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Sharpening the tools of sales promotion. Voluntary co-opera- 
tion and joint action. 


Collective Bargaining 


13. JONES, KEN. Productivity Bargaining [by] Ken Jones 
fand] John Golding. London, Fabian Society, 1966. Pp. [39]. 

“The prime purpose of productivity bargaining is to raise 
labour productivity and lower unit labour costs.’’ This pamphlet 
briefly describes productivity bargaining agreements showing 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of them. 


14. LUDOLF, GORDON WILLIAM. Pattern Bargaining 
in the Rubber Industry. Ann Arbor, Mich., University Micro- 
films, 1967. Pp. 173. 

Thesis (Ph.D.)—Ohio State University, 1964. 

“This ‘O-P book’ is an authorized reprint of the original 
edition, produced by Microfilm-xerography by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1967.” 


15S. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Collective 
Agreement Survey. Halifax, 1966. Pp. 83. 

“This survey analyses the provisions of 250 collective agree- 
ments on file with the Nova Scotia Department of Labour as of 
August 1966.” 


16. QUINET, FELIX. Collective Agreement Provisions 
Regarding Technological Changes; [Address to] 33rd Convention 


of the French Canadian Association for the Advancement of 


Sciences, University of Montreal, November 1965. (Translation). 
{Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, Economics and Research 
Branch ? 1965] Pp. 18. 

Published in Industrial Relations, July 1966, p. 370-380. 


17. QUINET, FELIX. The Need for Analyzing Collective 
Agreements in Canada; Remarks Presented to the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Montreal Chapter, January 30, 
1967. [Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, Economics and 
Research Branch? 1967] Pp. 17. 


18. QUINET, FELIX. Technological Innovations and 
Collective Bargaining; A Paper presented to Faculty Members 
and Students, Department of Business Administration, Lauren- 
tian University, Sudbury, Ontario, March 8, 1967. [Ottawa, 
Canada Dept. of Labour, Economics and Research Branch? 
1967) Ppa td 


Economic Conditions 


19. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS. The South Coastal Region, Including the 
Sunshine Coast, Howe Sound and Pemberton Valley, and 
Economic Survey, February 1967. Victoria, 1967. Pp. 112. 

Contents: Summary. Economic history. Forestry. Mining. 
Agriculture. Commercial fisheries. Manufacturing. Transporta- 
tion. Commercial and public services. Recreation and tourist 
potential. 


20. DALES, JOHN HARKNESS. The Protective Tariff in 
Canada’s Development; Eight Essays on Trade and Tariffs when 
Factors move, with Special Reference to Canadian Protectionism, 
1870-1955. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, c1966. 
Davalos 

(Canadian university paperbooks, 58) 

Contents: Comparative advantage and factor mobility. The 
cost of protectionism with high international mobility of 
factors. On the high cost of maintaining a tariff. Comparing 
the Canadian and American economies. Canadian protection 
in American perspective. The role of the tariff in Canadian 
development. Canada’s national policies. On size and scale. 


21. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
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TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Main Economic Indicators, 
Historical Statistics, 1955-1964. Principaux indicateurs écono- 
miques, statistiques rétrospectives, 1955-1964. Paris, 1966. 
Pp. 459. 

‘‘This volume is the second to appear in a series of hand- 
books of historical statistics designed as companions to the 
OECD monthly bulletin Main Economic Indicators.” 

The first volume in the series was Industrial Production, 
Historical Statistics, 1955-1964. 

Text in English and French. 


Income 


22. CHERNICK, SIDNEY E. Jnter-regional Disparities in 
Income. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. Pp. 91. 

Partial contents: Inter-regional distribution of income. 
Variations in income components. Sub-regional income distri- 
bution. Inter-regional dispersion of real income. International 
comparisons. Income and population growth. 


23. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS. Prices and Incomes Standstill: Period of Severe 
Restraint. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. [10]. 

‘Presented to Parliament by the First Secretary of State and 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs.” 

On explanation of the need for a standstill on prices and 
incomes and criteria to be followed in setting a policy. 


24. THEOBALD, ROBERT, Ed. The Guaranteed Income: 
Next Step in Economic Evolution? [\st ed] Garden City, N.Y.., 
Doubleday, 1966. Pp. 233. 

Each of ten contributors, and each a specialist in his own 
field, writes about the concept of a guaranteed income from his 
own point of view. 


Industrial Relations 


25. GROSS, EDWARD. Industry and Social Life. Dubuque, 
Iowa, W.C. Brown Co., 1965. Pp. xii, 172. 

Concerns the social aspects of industrial relations, including 
such matters as work and leisure, management of industry, 
industry and the community, career selection, formal relations 
at work, labour as a social movement, job satisfaction, etc. 


26. WITNEY, FRED. Labor Policy and Practices in Spain; 
A Study of Employer-Employee Relations under the Franco 
Regime. New York, F. A. Praeger, 1965. Pp. 103. 

Contents: Blueprint for Spain’s labor policy. The Spanish 
syndical organization. Right to strike and minimum labor 
standards. Collective bargaining: Spanish style. Evaluation 
of the Spanish bargaining system. Spain’s labor policy: 
Conclusions. 


International Institute for Labour Studies 


27. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR 
STUDIES. Bulletin No. 2, February 1967. Geneva, 1967. Pp. 142. 

Partial contents: The planning and cost-benefit analysis of 
social investments [by] Norman Scott. Towards a framework 
for analysing the costs and benefits of labour migration [by] 
Norman Scott. Workers’ participation in management [by] 
Robert W. Cox, Kenneth F. Walker and L. G. de Bellecombe. 


28. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR LABOUR 
STUDIES. International Institute for Labour Studies. Geneva, 
1966, Pp. 20. 

The Institute, located in Geneva, was created in 1960 by the 
International Labour Organization “‘for the scientific study of 
labour problems, through research and education.” By means 
of pictures as well as text, this booklet explains the work of 
the Institute. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


29. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON LABOUR AND EM- 
PLOYMENT, 1966. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 
No. 1-10. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. 

Georges Lachance, chairman. 

Nos. | to 4 deal with Bill no. C-2, an Act to amend the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act; Nos. 5 to 10 deal with Bill 
S-35, an Act respecting the Prevention of Employment Injury 
in Federal Works, Undertakings and Businesses. 


30. GEYSEN, RAYMOND. Jurisprudence du travail (1961- 
1965) avec notes critiques. Bruxelles, F. Larcier, 1966. Pp. 687. 

Texte en francais et en flamand. 

L’auteur est Directeur de la “‘Revue de droit social’ et 
président de la jurisdiction d’appel du travail a Anvers. 


31. SALIK, RICHARD L., Comp. A Digest of Provincial 
Labor Laws Governing Municipal and Provincial Employees 
in Canada. Chicago, 1966. Pp. 107. 

Deals with the principal features of legislation governing 
labour relations in municipal and provincial governments in 
Canada. It permits comparison of the 10 provinces. 


32. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Saskatchewan Labour Legislation. April, 1967. Regina, 1967. 
Pay il tes. 


33. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Labor Law 
and Practice in Brazil. Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 80. 


Labour Organization 


34. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS. The ICFTU: What it is; How it works; 
What it does. 5th ed. Brussels, 1965. Pp. 28. 


35. NOYES, P. H. Organization and Revolution; Working- 
Class Associations in the German Revolutions of 1848-1849. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1966. Pp. 434. 

“The book represents a revised version, reduced in size and 
expanded in scope, of a doctoral thesis submitted to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.” 

This is the first full-length study in English of the German 
workers’ movement in the revolution of 1848-1849. The book 
describes ‘“‘the development and disintegration of the working- 
class forces behind the revolution.” 


Labouring Classes 


36. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. ACCI- 
DENT PREVENTION AND COMPENSATION BRANCH. 
Employers’ Guide; Procedures for reporting Occupational Acci- 
dents and Diseases under the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act. Ottawa, 1967. Pp. 11. 


37. GALENSON, WALTER. 4 Primer on Employment and 
Wages. New York, Random House 1966. Pp. 146. 

Contents: the labor force. The wage system. The role of 
trade unions. The supply and demand of labor to the firm. 
Wages, employment, and inflation. Who are the unemployed? 
Analytical aspects of unemployment. The attack on unemploy- 
ment and poverty. 


38. ONTARIO ECONOMIC COUNCIL. Skill Accelera- 
tion; Eighteen Growth Companies Explain How They develop 
Extra Employee Skillpower. Toronto, 1967. Pp. 84. 

Published in association with the Ontario Departments of 
Education and Labour. 


39. PERRY, GEORGE LEWIS. Unemployment, Money 
Wage Rates, and Inflation. Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 
1966. Pp. 143. 
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A study of the interaction of wage changes, unemployment 
and inflation. 


40. UNITED NATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF _ ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Jndustrialization and 
Productivity; Bulletin 10. New York, United Nations, 1966. 
Pp. 108. 

Contents: Programming data summary for the chemical 
industry, by Thomas Vietorisz. Programming data for the 
petroleum refining industry, by Alan S. Manne. Repair and 
maintenance of machine tools in the developing countries, by 
Aleksandr S. Pronikoyv. Inter-regional Conference on the 
Development of Petrochemical Industries in the Developing 
Countries. Inter-regional Symposium on Industrial Project 
Evaluation. 


Old Age Pensions 


41. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL INSURANCE AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE. Report . . in Accordance with 
Section 88(3) of the National Insurance Act 1965 on the Question 
of the Earnings Limit for Retirement Pensions. London, HMSO, 
1967. Pp. [39.] 


42. HOLLAND, DANIEL MARK. Private Pension Funds: 
Projected Growth. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research; distributed by Columbia University Press, 1966. 
Pp. 146. 

This study seeks to predict the likely course of the fiscal 
operations and fund accumulations, between 1966 and 1981, of 
pension plans of industrial firms, non-profit organizations, 
unions, and governments (other than federal). 


Older Workers 


43. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH DIVISION. Older Workers 
in the Nova Scotia Economy. Halifax, 1967. Pp. 51. 

‘““Older workers are defined in this study as members of the 
labour force over 45 years of age...” In this study information 
is given concerning population, labour force, and characteristics 
of older men and women in the labour market. Projections of 
the older worker labour force are given for 1970 and 1975. 


44. REGIONAL SEMINAR ON THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF OLDER WORKERS, HEIDELBERG, 1965. The Em- 
ployment of Older Workers; Regional Seminar, Heidelberg, 
7th-9th December, 1965; Final Report. Paris, OECD, Man- 
power and Social Affairs Directorate, Social Affairs Division, 
1966. Pp. 54. 

This conference ‘‘was a follow-up, on the regional level, of 
the International Management Seminar on ‘Job Redesign and 
Occupational Training for Older Workers,’ held in London 
from 30th September to 2nd October, 1964.’’ Cf. Introduction, 
joa le 

Consists of a final report of the seminar, the concluding 
address by Solomon Barkin, Deputy to the Director of Man- 
power and Social Affairs and Head of the Social Affairs Divi- 
sion, OECD, and a paper, The Problem of the Older Worker in 
Industry, by Dr. H. Friedrichs. The seminar considered the 
situation of older workers in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Austria, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Switzerland; the 
adaptation of job requirements to older workers; and, training 
methods for older workers. 


45. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Job Re- 
design for Older Workers; Ten Case Studies. Washington GPO, 
Soe Ppwos: 

The study sought to find out cases of job re-design and the 
workers involved; changes that have been made; and the be- 
nefits, costs, and problems resulting from job re-design. 
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Productivity of Labour 


46. BODKIN, RONALD GEORGE. The Wage-Price- 
Productivity Nexus. Philadephia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1966. Pp:°302. 

A revision of the author’s doctoral dissertation, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Partial contents: Income, the price level, and generalized 
multipliers in Keynesian economics (R. J. Ball, co-author), 
empirical relationships between wage changes, unemployment, 
and price level changes. A further examination of the wage 
adjustment equation. The influence of costs and other factors 
on price levels. Time patterns of the average product of labor 
and some full system parameter estimates. Some limitations of 
aggregative analyses of wages and prices. 


47. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. PRODUCTIVITY MEAS- 
UREMENT ADVISORY SERVICE. Productivity Measure- 
ment. Paris [1955-1966]. 

Contents: v.1. Concepts. v.2. Plant level measurements, 
methods and results. v.3. Global measurement of product- 
ivity for international comparisons at branch of industry level, 
an enquiry into the availability & suitability of statistics for this 
purpose in OECD member countries. Vols. 1 and 2 were issued 
in 1955 and 1956 respectively by the European Productivity 
Agency of the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation as its Project no. 235; Vol. 3 was published in 1966. 


Wages and Hours 


48. CHRISTENSON, CARROLL LAWRENCE. Wage 
Policy Under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act: a Critical 
Review, by Carroll L. Christenson and Richard A. Myren. 
Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1966. Pp. 239. 


Contents: Origin and content of the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Relationship of prevailing minimum-wage determinations 
under Walsh-Healey to fair-labor standards minima. Apparent 
impact of Walsh-Healey determinations in three industry 
cases: A. Steel; B. Paper and pulp; C. Rubber tires. Walsh- 
Healey and the bituminous-coal case. Conclusion: an appraisal. 


49. deWOLF, JOHN A. Wage Movements and Wege De- 
terminants in British Columbia; A Formula for the Mechanical 
Construction Industry. “‘This study was prepared as a joint 
report for Local Union 170 of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Pipefitters and Mechanical Industrial Relations 
Association, and was commissioned as Project 231 under the 
Journeyman Training and Industry Promotion Fund estab- 
lished in the collective agreement of the two parties in 1964.” 

The author, a consulting economist, examines wage move- 
ments in British Columbia and proposes a wage formula as 
the basis of a five-year contract agreement between Local 170 
of the United Association of Pumbers and Pipefitters, and 
Mechanical Industrial Relations Association. 


50. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Fringe Benefit Provisions 
from State Minimum Wage Laws and Orders, September 1, 1966. 
Washington, GPO, 1967. Pp. 112. 


Women 


51. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS. The ICFTU and Women Workers. Brussels 
[pedse 19657 70r- 19667) Pp. 47. 

Contains a report on women workers presented to the 
Eighth World Congress of the ICFTU in July 1965, as well as 
a program for women workers adopted by the Congress. The 
program consists of two parts: “‘The rights of working women,” 
presented in the form of a charter, and ‘‘The free trade unions 
and women workers,’ a document. 
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52. NEFF, WANDA (FRAIKEN). Victorian Working 
Women; An Historical and Literary Study of Women in British 
Industries and Professions, 1832-1850. London, Frank Cass, 
1966. Pp. 288. 

Originally published in 1929; reprinted with a new biblio- 
graphical note, 1966. 


53. UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of Women, New York, 31 March 
1953. London, HMSO, 1967. Pp. [11] [Great Britain. Foreign 
Office] Miscellaneous no. 1 (1967). 

“The United Kingdom has not acceded to the Convention.” 
At head of title: Status of women. 

Contains List of contracting parties, declaration and reser- 
vations. 


Youth — Employment 


54. U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS. MICHI- 
GAN STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Report on Em- 
ployment Problems of Non-white Youth. Washington, GPO, 
1966. Pp. 39. 

In studying, and making recommendations concerning the 
employment problems that Negro young men faced, the 
Committee considered such issues as “‘the job market and 
employment requirements; education, including elementary 
training, vocational education, and opportunities for ap- 
prenticeship training at the college-level; counseling and motiy- 
ation among non-white youth; and public and private group 
efforts to deal with racial discrimination.” 


55. YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS. CANADA. JEU- 
NESSE OUVRIERE CHRETIENNE. Statut de la jeunesse 
travailleuse canadienne. [St. Laurent, Que., Secrétariats na- 
tionaux de la J.O.C., n.d., 1966 ?] Pp. 62. 


Miscellaneous 


56. ALBERTA. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. A White Paper 
on Human Resources Development. Edmonton, Queen’s Printer, 
1967. Pp. 100. 


57. CONFERENCE ON CANADIAN-AMERICAN RE- 
LATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR. 7th, 1965. 
Canadian-American Planning; [Papers. Toronto] Published for 
the University of Windsor by University of Toronto Press 
[1966].Pp. 131) 

This conference dealt with “‘planning in the context of 
different areas of Canadian-American affairs—business, labour, 
resources development, and research efforts.” 


58. LANDY, E. A. The Effectiveness of International Super- 
vision: Thirty Years of I.L.O. Experience. London, Stevens & 
Sons; Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Oceana Publications, 1966. Pp. 268. 

Examines the question of the effectiveness of ILO supervi- 
sion in promoting member countries’ compliance with inter- 
national labour conventions. 


59. LENGELLE, MAURICE. The Growing Importance of 
the Service Sector in Member Countries. Paris, OECD, 1966. 
Pp. 188. 

Partial contents: Distribution of civilian employment among 
economic sectors. Size and rate of growth of employment in 
commerce and services. 


60. LIKERT, RENSIS. New Patterns of Management. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 279. 


61. MUNDEL, MARVIN EVERETT. Motion and Time 
Study: Principles and Practice. 3d ed. London, Prentice-Hall 
International, 1960. Pp. 690. 
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compares the problem of providing adequate urban transporta- 
tion today with that of developing the national transcontinental 
transportation systems in the past. 


With further rapid urbanization, the economic and social 
costs of urban decay and poor housing are bound to mount 
sharply unless long-range rehabilitative and preventive measures 
can be substantially widened and improved, the Council 
warns. Any acceleration of urban renewal will clearly in- 
tensify the already pressing need for a great expansion in 
public housing. This will require more comprehensive financial 
participation by senior governments, and increased initiative, 
experimentation, and integration in overall planning by civic 
administrators. 


The gap between municipal revenues and expenditures has 
become a nation-wide problem. The Council suggests that 
municipalities either shift further responsibilities and related 
costs to higher levels of government, or develop and support 
local revenue systems so that they are more closely related to 
both the benefits and burdens of an increasingly complex 
urbanized society. In either case, the Council predicts, the 
change can be accomplished only within a comprenhensive 
fiscal planning framework covering all levels of government. 


Canada in the next decade is confronted by the most rapidly 
growing labour force of any industrial nation. The Council 
expects the total labour force to exceed 10.5 million persons 
by 1980, an increase of 3.5 million—or 50 per cent in 15 years. 


The employment goal over the medium-term future remains 
unchanged from that of the Council’s First Annual Review, 
which is 97 per cent of the labour force employed, as an average 
annual national rate. 


To absorb the huge labour force increase, and at the same 
time attain the employment goal, the Canadian economy 
will have to provide 1.2 million new jobs for 1965-70 and 
another 1.2 million for 1970-75. The average annual growth 
of 3.2 per cent in the labour force in 1965-70 implies an average 
of some 240,000 additions each year, compared with 150,000 
a year in 1960-65. The 1970-80 increase is expected to average 
between 230,000 and 240,000 persons a year. 


Women will account for 1.5 million of the total labour 
force increase of 3.5 million to 1980. By 1980, women will 
make up about 35 per cent of the total labour force, compared 
with about 25 per cent at the start of the 1960s. The female 
labour force grew three times faster than the male labour 
force over the 1961-66 period. 


The other large group entering the labour force will be men 
under 25. They will account for 250,000 of the 1.2 million 
increase in the labour force between 1965 and 1970. 


The 35-44 age group in the labour force is of critical im- 
portance in the evolution of supervisory, managerial and 
executive talent and leadership in the Canadian economy. This 
group will grow very slowly up to 1970, and even decrease in 
numbers from 1970-75. Only after 1975 will this age group 
begin to grow substantially. 


With an upsurge in young people coming into the labour 
force, and with rising participation in the labour force by 
women, the portion of the total Canadian population that is 
actually at work is estimated to rise from 37 per cent in 1965 
to 43 per cent in 1980. As this proportion rises, average living 
standards per capita population will rise faster than would 
otherwise be the case. Major shifts in spending patterns are 
implied. 

Total Canadian unemployment decreased by about 200,000 
over the 1961-66 period. But the decreases were greatest where 
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the unemployment rate had been lowest. The share of total 
unemployment therefore rose somewhat in the low-income, 
low-productivity areas of Canada, especially in the Atlantic 
and eastern Quebec regions. 


The basic goal of price stability set by the Council in 1964 
remains unchanged. The Council calls for a_ satisfactory 
degree of price and cost stability to be held within the limits 
of the 1953-63 experience. In this period, the average annual 
increases in consumer prices and in the prices of all goods 
and services produced in Canada were 1.4 per cent and 2.0 
per cent respectively, but with moderate year-to-year variations 
around these rates. An important condition for the attainment 
of this goal will be the achievement and maintenance of 
reasonable price stabilty abroad, and especially in the United 
States. 


Over the 1961-66 expansion, as unemployment fell, price 
rises accelerated. The GNP implicit price index rose at the 
rate of 4.6 per cent between 1965 and 1966. During 1966, 
price and cost pressures eased. 


There was an extended period of generally good performance 
on price and cost stability over the 1961-66 expansion. Only 
when the previous economic slack had disappeared, and the 
economy approached close to potential output at a time of 
rapid expansion in final demand in late 1965 and early 1966, 
did price increases become persistent and pervasive. 


Although demand has moderated since early 1966, with some 
easing of price pressures since 1966 and some easing of cost 
pressures in 1967, the economy has remained close to potential. 
Any early reappearance of substantial total final demand 
strength would likely produce a rapid re-emergence of marked 
increases in prices, costs, and interest rates. 


There is the clear possibility that strong underlying private 
demand pressures, accompanied by rapidly rising government 
expenditures, may exceed the capacity of the economy to 
accommodate them, and thus result in unacceptably high 
price and cost pressures over the medium-term future. 


The underlying price assumption in the Council’s demand 
projections to 1970 is that the GNP implicit price index 
would rise at an average annual rate of 2 per cent to 1970. 
The Council regards this as consistent with the attainment of 
a satisfactory degree of price and cost stability over the medium- 
term future. The average annual rate of increase of 2 per cent 
for the GNP price index implies that some demand com- 
ponents would rise at a somewhat faster rate than the total, 
and that the rate of advance in consumer prices and in export 
and import prices would be somewhat less. 


The essence of economic growth is the advance of pro- 
ductivity. Overall productivity, the volume of output for 
each employed person, has been about one fifth lower in 
Canada than in the United States. Analysis by the Council 
has shown that the disparity in average educational attain- 
ments between Canadian and U.S. manpower contributed 
significantly to the overall productivity gap. 


The gap in productivity levels in manufacturing between 
Canada and the United States is larger than that for the two 
economies as a whole. It is wider also than for minerals and 
forestry, and perhaps somewhat wider than in agriculture 
and services. On average, net value added for each employee 
in manufacturing was about 23 per cent lower in Canada than 
in the United States in 1963. Moreover, the general level of 
manufactured goods prices is significantly higher in Canada 
than in the United States. Thus the difference in volume oi 
output for each employee in manufacturing is greater than 
difference in value. This productivity gap appears to be in 
the order of one third or more. 
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This gap reflects, in considerable part, the way in which 
production is organized; it is not a reflection on the energy, 
basic ability or enthusiasm of Canadians, the Review adds. 


The productivity gap has a significant bearing on the levels 
of prices of many manufactured goods in Canada. Canadian 
retail prices for manufactured products appear, on average, 
to be about 10 per cent higher than those in the United States. 
The productivity gap affects the international competitiveness 
of many Canadian producers. It has relevance to the issue 
of wage parity in manufacturing. It affects the volume of 
imports and exports. It has a bearing on profitability in many 
Canadian manufacturing industries. Any substantial narrowing 
of the productivity gap in manufacturing could help improve 
the basic competitiveness of Canadian manufacturing, with 
consequent implications for narrowing income disparities 
and for improving wage and profit potentials. 

Many factors may influence the size of the productivity gap 
in manufacturing. The range of manufactured products made 
in Canada does not appear to be much more limited than 
that in the United States. But this similar range is produced 
by a smaller number of Canadian plants, and the range of 
items produced in a typical Canadian plant is usually sub- 
stantially larger than in the United States. 

There is a general pattern of greater diversification of prod- 
ucts and typically shorter production runs in Canadian plants. 
This involves frequent changes and interruptions in production 
and scheduling. This in turn contributes to less efficient use 
of both labour and capital, and has a pervasive upward 
influence on all basic categories of cost for each unit of output. 


Greater specialization would contribute to the lowering of 
costs of all major types, such as material, labour, and overhead. 
It would make possible, in many lines of production, an in- 
crease in Output with essentially the same quantity of labour 
and capital facilities. This would cut labour and overhead 
costs for each unit of output, and permit similar economies in 
materials on the basis of comparable developments in firms 
supplying materials and components. 


A major part of the reason for the lack of specialization 
lies in the existence of both Canadian and foreign tariffs, 
which have either reduced incentives for, or inhibited, greater 
specialization. Canada’s commercial policy was _ historically 
designed to a considerable extent to foster a wide diversity of 
manufacturing activity in Canada. Tariffs play a role in the 
higher costs of manufactured products in Canada, contribute 
in an important way to the development and maintenance of 
short runs, and in turn increase the production and overhead 
costs of Canadian producers. The structure of tariffs also 
indirectly restricts the extent of scale and specialization. 


The Council recommends a re-examination of the effects and 
costs of the tariff. Now that the Canadian economy has grown 
and developed in many ways, this has become increasingly 
essential. 

It is sometimes suggested that one route toward increased 
scale and specialization would be to facilitate intercompany 
agreements to permit more specialized patterns of production 


between firms, and longer production runs within the plants 
of various firms. It should be clearly recognized, however, 
that industrial rationalization may reduce competition within 
Canada, especially in circumstances in which trade barriers 
protect producers from external competition, and in which 
there is already a relatively high degree of industrial con- 
centration in many lines of Canadian manufacturing. 


The Council suggests that the route of tariff reduction for 
manufactured products is the most promising of all routes 
toward increased specialization. The Kennedy Round of tariff 
reductions will help provide opportunities for a very substantial 
expansion in commerce in manufactured products. The Council 
predicts that this will help provide a basis for greater scale and 
specialization in Canadian manufacturing. 

The Council urges Canadian producers to move quickly 
and effectively to anticipate the new possibilities. If they do 
not, these opportunities will be taken over quickly and exploited 
by others. 


Many different aspects of business policies and practices on 
the part of both labour and management should be under 
continuous and careful review in the search for better ways 
of improving the productivity performance and competitive- 
ness of Canadian manufacturing. Industrial development and 
regional development policies and programs should be care- 
fully assessed in regard to their effects in promoting activities 
with adequate scale and specialization. 


Progress in Canada toward increasing specialization would 
help to bring about some narrowing of price and productivity 
disparities between Canada and the United States. This in 
turn would help to provide an effective basis for the narrowing 
of the real wage and real income differences that now exist. 


The Council devotes some discussion to the “‘wage parity” 
issue. A narrowing in real income differences between the 
two countries is a desirable long-term objective, but an early 
and widespread pattern of money income parity in manu- 
facturing would undoubtedly create serious problems. Any 
general parity of wages in Canadian manufacturing with those 
in the United States, without a substantial narrowing of the 
historically large and persistent productivity gap, would 
tend to further increase costs in Canadian manufacturing 
above U.S. levels. Thus any attempt to achieve a widespread 
pattern of wage parity in manufacturing without achieving a 
similar widespread pattern of productivity parity would 
jeopardize the attainment of other goals, such as reasonable 
price stability, a viable balance of payments, and an equitable 
distribution of rising incomes. 

At the same time, approximate parity may exist or develop 
in a few special cases reflecting special conditions, as was 
indicated in the Third Annual Review (L.G., Feb., p. 90). 
Such situations of wage parity could arise from favourable 
supplies of natural resources, or special conditions in the 
markets for either labour or the manufactured product. 
Obviously, the Council concludes, the suggestions that apply 
to manufacturing on the average, do not necessarily apply 
to all individual instances within manufacturing as a whole. 
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Labour Relations Legislation in 1967 
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tion or organization of which that trade union was a local or 
a branch will be eligible to represent any of these hospital 
employees within this one-year period. 

Another consequence is that the decertified union, its officers 
and members continue to be liable to any penalty provided 
under this Act in respect to offences committed prior to de- 
certification. 

Any person who contravenes the Act commits an offence and, 
on summary conviction, is liable to a penalty for each day the 
offence continues. A prosecution for an offence under the Act 
may be brought against a trade union in the name of the trade 
union, and the trade union can be held liable for the acts of an 
officer or agent, who is also individually liable. 

Except with the consent of the Attorney General, Sections 73 
and 74 of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, the sections that give 
a court of summary jurisdiction the authority to reduce a pen- 
alty, or to dismiss a charge, or to grant a conditional release, 
may not be applied in disposing of a prosecution against a trade 
union or a union officer under this Act. 

A trade union that has been decertified will not be certified 
again until all fines imposed on the local have been paid, as well 
as the fines imposed on officers, agents, or employees of the 
parent union or any of its provincial or regional branches. 

Except as modified by this Act, the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act will apply to hospital workers and their em- 
ployers. A union may apply for certification as the bargaining 
agent for a unit of hospital employees, and conciliation services 
will be available if there is a stalemate in negotiations. There is 
now, however, no further step after the report of the concilia- 
tion board, as hospital employees are forbidden to strike, and 
there is no provision in this Act for binding arbitration of a 
contract negotiation dispute. 


Montreal Transportation Employees 


A special session of the Quebec Legislature, held on October 
20, passed legislation bringing to an end a strike of employees of 
the Montreal Transportation Commission that had stopped bus 
and subway transportation for a month. 

On the grounds that the strike was endangering the public 
health and safety, the Attorney General had applied to the 
Superior Court, pursuant to Sec. 99 of the Labour Code, for an 
injunction to restrain the strike, and an injunction was issued 
ordering the striking employees back to work for 80 days. The 
CNTU, with which the unions concerned were affiliated, sought 
to appeal the injunction, and it was not effective in bringing the 
strike to an end. 

The legislation required every person who was employed by 
the MTC on September 20 to return to work and to perform the 
duties of the position that he then held within 48 hours of the 
coming into force of the Act. 

The MTC was ordered to arrange for the resumption of 
services and the reinstatement of the employees within 48 hours. 
No disciplinary action was to be taken by the MTC by reason of 
the strike or things done during the strike. 

Every bargaining agent and every union, federation or con- 
federation to which it belonged or adhered was ordered to take 
appropriate steps to induce its members to comply with the 
return-to-work order. 

The conditions of employment that were in effect on Septem- 
ber were extended, modified by any written agreements made 
during negotiation, by an MTC offer of September 20, and by 
the recommendations of Mr. Justice Chevalier who had been 
appointed to mediate the dispute. Any dispute regarding the 
application of the agreements, proposals and recommendations 
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was to be dealt with asa grievance under the Labour Code. These 
conditions of employment were to apply until another agree- 
ment was reached by the parties or an arbitration award was 
rendered, and strikes and lockouts were forbidden for that 
period. 

By an amendment introduced in passage, provision was made 
for a further period of negotiation between the parties with the 
assistance of a mediator in an attempt to eliminate or reduce the 
need for arbitration. 

Failing settlement, the dispute was to be submitted to an ar- 
bitrator selected by the parties or appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council if the parties could not agree on a selection 
within seven days. The MTC and the unions that were parties to 
the dispute, acting jointly, were each authorized to appoint an 
assessor to assist the arbitrator. 

Individual employees, the unions and their officers, and direc- 
tors and officers of the MTC, would all be subject to severe fines 
prescribed in the legislation if they failed to comply with it, and 
the fines might be imposed with or without a term of imprison- 
ment. Prosecutions could only be instituted by the Attorney 
General. If less than 70 per cent of the employees with respect to 
whom any of the unions was certified returned to work within 
48 hours, the union would be liable to lose its certification on 
the application of the Attorney General to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board. 

Transportation services were resumed on October 21, and 
Mr. Justice Roger Ouimet was appointed on October 25 to 
assist the parties in their negotiations. 


Policemen and Firemen 


In Alberta, the sections of the Police Act dealing with 
bargaining procedures for municipal policemen were amended. 
Under the amended Act, an obligation to bargain in good faith 
is placed on policemen, as well as on a municipal council or 
board of police commissioners. Time limits are now imposed, 
requiring the parties to commence bargaining within 90 days of 
notice. 

A new provision permits a committee comprised of municipal 
officers to bargain on behalf of the municipal council or the 
board of police commissioners. 

The bargaining committee for policemen, as before, must be 
members of the municipal police force in the unit concerned. 
A new provision permits either bargaining committee to be 
accompanied by one person as legal or other counsel. aie 
counsel of a police bargaining committee and members of a 
police bargaining committee, as well as individual policemen, 
are not allowed to join or remain members of a trade union 
or other organization that is directly or indirectly affiliated with 
a union. 

Under the amended Police Act of Ontario, a dispute between 
a municipal police force and a municipality or a board of 
police commissioners will be referred to a three-member board 
of arbitration only if the police force is composed of 20 or more 
members. Disputes involving smaller police forces will be 
referred to a single arbitrator for settlement. Previously, such a 
dispute was referred to a three-member arbitration board, if 
the police force was composed of 10 or more members, and to 
a single arbitrator if it was composed of fewer than 10. 

The amendment to the Ontario Fire Departments Act will 
provide a method of enforcing decisions of an arbitration board 
or an arbitrator similar to that in the Labour Relations Act. 
If the decision of an arbitration board or an arbitrator is not 
complied with, any party, municipality or full-time fire fighter 
affected by the decision may ensure enforcement by filing a copy 
of the decision in the office of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court. This action may be taken after the expiration of 30 days 
from the date of delivery of the decision, or the date provided 
in the decision for compliance, whichever is later. 
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Amendments to General Laws 


Amendments to the Industrial Relations Act of Prince 
Edward Island brought the main certification provisions into 
line with those in other jurisdictions, and provided for the use 
of industrial inquiry commissions. 

Formerly, the Minister of Labour was empowered to certify 
a union if the Labour Relations Board recommended it. A 
certification vote was not mandatory but, if one was taken, at 
least 60 per cent of the employees in the unit who voted must 
have selected the applicant union as their bargaining agent. 

Under the amended Act, the power to certify is now vested 
in the Labour Relations Board. As before, the Board must be 
satisfied that a unit is appropriate for collective bargaining and 
that a majority of the employees are members in good standing 
of the applicant union. The third requirement now is that more 
than 50 per cent of the eligible employees in a unit must have 
selected the union as their bargaining agent, which is the stand- 
ard in most jurisdictions. 

When determining whether or not a unit is suitable for 
bargaining, the Board is no longer obliged to hold a hearing. 
Previously, it was compulsory for the Board to hold a hearing, 
and the employer and a union were entitled to attend and to 
make representations. 

There is no longer any right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Prince Edward Island from a final decision of the Board on 
a question of law. 

Previously, the Minister was empowered, upon application 
or on his own initiative, to make such inquiries as he deemed fit 
regarding industrial matters, and to do such things as seem 
calculated to secure industrial peace and to promote the settle- 
ment of disputes. Now the Act specifically provides for the 
appointment of an industrial inquiry commission, and spells 
out its rights and duties. 

An industrial inquiry commission may be appointed to 
inquire into conditions in any industry, or investigate a parti- 
cular dispute or difference between employers and employees. 
If a dispute or difference already exists, an industrial inquiry 
commission may not be appointed until a conciliation board 
has submitted its final report to the Minister. 

An industrial inquiry commission is to consist of one or 
more persons appointed by the Minister, and is to have the 
same powers of investigation as a conciliation board. If a 
commission is investigating a particular dispute or difference, it 
must submit its report within 14 days, unless the Minister 
grants an extension. 

Provision is also made for the appointment of mediators. A 
new provision states that persons appointed by the Minister to 
provide conciliation and mediation services are to be paid such 
remuneration and expenses as he may prescribe. 

Following the amendments to the Act, the Rules of Procedure 
of the Labour Relations Board were revised, and new regula- 
tions respecting voting procedures were issued in June. The 
revised Rules of Procedure state the tests the Board will apply 
to determine membership in good standing. On the date of the 
application for certification, an employee must have signed an 
application for membership and, on his own behalf, paid the 
initiation fee where applicable, and the equivalent of one 
month’s membership fee as prescribed by the union constitution. 

In Nova Scotia, an amendment to the Trade Union Act, in 
force on August 1, provides that the Labour Relations Board 
is not required to grant a separate certification to a craft or 
technical unit if it is included in a bargaining unit represented 
by another bargaining agent at the time the application is made. 
Previously, the Board was required to grant a separate certifi- 
cation for such a group if the unit was otherwise suitable for 
collective bargaining. 

New Rules of Procedure of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board went into force on September 1, 1966, the same day as 
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the 1966 amendments to the Act providing for the certification 
of a council of trade unions and empowering the Labour 
Relations Board to deal directly with jurisdictional disputes. 

One new rule provides that, if a council of trade unions 
applies for certification, it must, at the same time, file the docu- 
ments upon which it intends to rely to satisfy the Board that 
each of its constituent unions has vested appropriate authority 
in the council to enable it to discharge the responsibilities of a 
bargaining agent. 

Other new rules specify the documents that must be filed 
when a complainant files an application to have the Board settle 
a jurisdictional dispute. These include a copy of any agreement 
or understanding between a trade union and an employer as to 
work assignment, and any decision of a tribunal respecting 
work assignment. 

In Saskatchewan, new conciliation board regulations went 
into force on March 1. 

Under the amended regulations, some of the time limits have 
been changed. A conflict-of-interest clause has also been added, 
prohibiting the appointment of any person who has any 
pecuniary interest in the matter before the conciliation board, 
or who is currently acting, or who within the past six months 
has acted, as the solicitor, legal adviser, counsel or paid agent 
of either of the parties. 

A federal Act, proclaimed in force October 1, established the 
Cape Breton Development Corporation to take over certain 
coal mining operations on Cape Breton Island and to plan the 
phasing-out of those operations that are not economically 
sound. At the same time, it will promote the establishment of 
new industries. 

The works and undertakings carried on by the companies 
after June 15, 1967 are declared to be works for the general 
advantage of Canada. Trade unions certified under Nova 
Scotia legislation as bargaining agents for persons employed on 
these undertakings will, by the terms of the Act, be deemed to 
have been certified under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Action under 1966 Laws 


Some important developments arose out of legislative action 
taken in 1966. The measures for the resolution of the railway 
dispute, provided under the Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, 1966, were carried out. Only the dispute of the shopcraft 
employees was submitted to arbitration. 

By the terms of the Act, expired agreements covering the 
90,000 non-operating employees of the railways, and the group 
of 15,000 operating employees involved in the dispute, were 
revived and extended, subject to the wage increases that had 
been recommended by the conciliation boards for the non- 
operating employees. After mediation proceedings with H. 
Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., the mediator appointed under the Act 
by the Minister of Labour, agreement was reached by the 
representatives of each of the three groups of non-operating 
employees and the operating group; but the agreement with the 
representatives of the shopcraft unions (set out in a memo- 
randum of settlement dated November 30) was rejected by a 
vote of the membership. 

The issues in dispute with respect to the 22,000 shopcraft 
employees were submitted to a board of arbitration appointed 
under the Act on March 21, 1967. The Hon. Wilfrid D. Roach 
was Chairman, and Mr. Leon Lalande, Q.C., and Dr. Horace 
E. Read, Q.C., were members. Eight points at issue (demands 
made by the unions) which were set out in the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Regulations, 1966, had to be decided by the 
arbitrators. 

In dealing with the wage issue, the arbitrators held that the 
appropriate standard for comparison was the weighted average 
hourly rate of maintenance tradesmen in manufacturing in- 
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dustries in the 10 major metropolitan centres where the main 
shops of the railways are located. There was almost parity 
between this rate as of October 1, 1966 and the weighted average 
hourly rate of railway tradesmen as of that date. 

Given the increases that the bargaining committee had been 
prepared to accept, the arbitrators found no reason to believe 
that the increase in rates of maintenance tradesmen in manu- 
facturing in the period covered by the agreement would be 
such as to outstrip the railway tradesmen’s rates. They awarded 
the same percentage increases (amounting in all to 24 per cent 
on the basic rates of pay in force at December 31, 1965) as 
the bargaining committee had agreed to. 

The arbitrators also confirmed the skill differential of an 
additional 5¢ per hour, effective July 1, 1967, and another 5¢ 
per hour on January 1, 1968 for skilled mechanics, which had 
been part of the settlement. 

On the other items (dealing with the pay period, annual 
vacations, holidays, employee benefit plans and sick leave), the 
arbitrators in their award accepted the demands only to the 
extent that they had been accepted in the November 30 settle- 
ment. On one point only, the conditions for bereavement leave, 
the arbitrators expressed the view that the conditions were too 
harsh and required a new provision. 

The Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
Working Conditions in the Post Office Department, appointed 
in 1965 after the postal strike, was published in October. The 
Commissioner, Mr. Justice André Montpetit of the Quebec 
Superior Court, acted as mediator in another dispute involving 
postal workers, and an agreement was reached on November 15, 
a few hours before a strike deadline. 

The report of the Commission had made numerous recom- 
mendations concerning various aspects of administration and 
policy based on the grievances presented. One recommendation 
concerned the need for a properly organized system of consulta- 
tion with employees regarding proposed changes in working 
conditions. 

Dealing with postal employees’ complaints of excessive use 
of part-time and casual employees, the report recommended 
that the Post Office Department should make constant checks 
on the utilization of such employees to ensure that they were 
not hired to fill gaps in the permanent establishment. 

One of the terms of the settlement in November was that a 
joint committee, composed of representatives of the unions and 
the Post Office Department, be formed to study the recommend- 
ations of the Commission and endeavour to find ways and 
means to implement those that were acceptable to both sides. 

The Postmaster General reported in June that a joint body 
had been set up and had been holding regular meetings. He 
said that a large number of the Commission’s recommendations 
had been adopted, and that others were reaching the stage of 
agreement; that a grievance procedure had been developed; and 
that labour-management committees were to be established in 
all the staff post offices. 

Under the Maritime Transportation Unions Trustees’ Act, 
the trusteeship set up under the Act was extended to December 
31, 1967. When he tabled the proclamation in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Labour said that the Government 
had decided that it was desirable to give the trustees a further 
period in which to complete the objectives they had established 
as beneficial for the unions and for the maritime industry 
generally. The additional time would afford the trustees an 
opportunity to phase out their operations in an orderly way. 

The Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Judge René Lippe, 
and the other two members, Charles Millard and Joseph 
Mackenzie, agreed to continue to serve during the extended 
term. 

In Saskatchewan, the arbitration board provided for under 
the Essential Services Emergency Act, 1966, to deal with the 
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dispute between the Saskatchewan Power Commission and 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union 
was established and made its award on May 2. The arbitrators 
awarded a 3-per-cent increase from June 1, 1966 to September 


30, 1966, and a S-per-cent increase for the year that commenced 
October 1, 1966. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission 


Grievances of 190 longshore foremen at British Columbia 
ports were the cause of a strike in November, 1966. These are 
a type of supervisory employee whom the companies regarded 
as carrying out management functions. As part of the terms of 
settlement on December 8, the Minister of Labour agreed to 
appoint an industrial inquiry commission under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act to examine the 
foremen’s grievances. 

A three-man inquiry commission was set up on December 15 
to investigate the causes that led to the strike, and to make 
recommendations designed to prevent such disputes in the 
future. It was headed by Mr. Justice C. Rhodes Smith of the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal. The report of the Commission 
was received on March 23. 

On the question of the status of the foremen under the Act, 
the report suggests that the duty of deciding whether persons 
are to be classed as management or employees in labour rela- 
rions should, as the only sensible course, be left to the labour 
relations board to decide, as it is under the present law. There 
should not, in the Commission’s view, be any appeal from the 
proper exercise of the Board’s discretion. It is always open to 
the Board, when any new application is placed before it, to 
uncover distinctions that would lead to a different view of the 
status of the foremen. 

Whatever their status, the Commission held that the foremen 
had legitimate grievances, and that a positive approach to their 
solution was required. It accordingly recommended a grievance 
procedure in which the first step would be that a longshore 
foreman submit his individual grievance in person to his 
employer. Where there is more than one foreman of the same 
company having the same grievance, they could present it as a 
group directly to their employer. If the grievance is not settled 
to the satisfaction of the foremen concerned, they should have 
the right to submit it to arbitration in a manner spelled out in 
the recommendation. 


Inquiries and Studies 


During the past year, the system of labour relations and the 
legislation governing it have been subjected to scrutiny by 
various bodies that have been given the task of carrying out 
inquiries and studies to lay the groundwork for decisions by 
governments and legislatures as to necessary changes. 

In New Brunswick, the Report of the Select Committee of 
the Legislature established in 1965 to study the New Brunswick 
Labour Relations Act was tabled in the Legislature on April 5 
by the Minister of Youth and Welfare, the committee chair- 
man. The 86-page report made 31 specific recommendations, a 
number of which were based on provisions in effect in other 
jurisdictions in Canada. 

One recommendation was that a grant be made available to 
the University of New Brunswick for the creation and mainten- 
ance of a continuing labour-management study committee. 

On the question of coverage, the report recommended that 
the Act be made applicable to professional employees other than 
professional engineers. The only other exclusions would be 
agricultural workers employed on farms where fewer than three 
were employed on a reasonably continuous basis. 

A clarification of the definition of employers of woods- 
workers was also recommended. The Act should be amended 
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to declare the limit holder to be an employer for purposes of 
the Act, except where the limit holder advised the Labour 
Relations Board of the bona fide contractors cutting on his 
limits, in which case the contractors named therein would be 
deemed the employers. 


Unfair Labour Practices 


Several recommendations concerned unfair labour practices. 
According to the report, both unions and employer groups 
thought that the Board should be authorized to investigate 
complaints of unfair labour practices, and to issue cease-and- 
desist orders, including orders requiring reinstatement in 
employment with compensation for lost wages, such orders to 
be enforceable as orders of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick. 

The committee recommended that legislation similar to 
Section 65 of the Ontario Labour Relations Act be adopted, 
with the addition of a clause requiring supporting documents 
to be included when an order was filed in court. It further 
recommended that offences under the Labour Relations Act be 
punishable under the Summary Convictions Act, and that 
the consent of the Board to such prosecutions not be required. 
The committee was also of the opinion that, where prosecu- 
tions for unfair labour practices are to be processed at public 
expense, such prosecutions should be undertaken by and at the 
discretion of the Department of the Attorney General. 

According to the report, briefs from both employer and 
employee organizations requested the committee to take steps 
to improve the arbitration section of the Act. The committee 
recommended a new arbitration provision, including a model 
arbitration clause that would be deemed to be included in any 
collective agreement lacking such a clause. 

Other features of the proposal include: provision for the 
setting up of a board where the parties fail to do so; a require- 
ment that the arbitrator render his decision within a reasonable 
time; and authority for the arbitrator to summon witnesses, 
administer oaths, enter premises and question employees. The 
award of an arbitrator would be made enforceable by filing it 
with the Registrar of the Supreme Court. The proposal also 
contemplates review of the question of arbitrability by the 
courts. 

The committee would also add a new section providing for 
final and binding arbitration of contract negotiation disputes 
affecting municipal firemen. Firemen would be forbidden to 
strike. 

Referring to the question of legal status of unions, the com- 
mittee stated: “It would seem reasonable that where a group 
has the power to injure another economically, it should be 
required to accept the responsibility for restitution when dama- 
ges result through the illegal use of such power.”’ The committee 
said that provisions similar to those in Section 46A of the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Act should be added to the New 
Brunswick Act, declaring unions to be legal entities for the 
purpose of suing and being sued. 

The committee believed that, if trade unions and employers 
organizations were to be declared legal entities capable of suing 
and being sued, steps must be taken to define the type of picket- 
ing which is permissible or, conversely, the types of picketing 
which are not permissible. It recommended that a section 
similar to Section 3 of the British Columbia Trade-unions Act 
be added with whatever modifications were necessary to con- 
form to the New Brunswick legislation. A further reeommenda- 
tion would require authorized picketers to carry identification 
provided by the union. Unauthorized picketers would be 
subject to a fine of up to $500 or to imprisonment for up to 
three months or both. 

The matter of injunctions in labour disputes the committee 
considered to be one of the gravest issues in Canada today. 
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It said that the principle that a person suffering irreparable loss 
or damage is entitled to immediate relief until the matter can be 
settled in the courts is so evidently fair that it is difficult to 
believe it will ever be completely abolished, even in labour 
disputes. It was also aware that an ex parte injunction, granted 
for a maximum period of five days as provided for in New 
Brunswick law, can wreck the aspirations of a union that is on 
a legitimate strike. 

Believing that its previous recommendations with regard to 
picketing would assist materially in reducing the number of 
instances in which application will be made for ex parte in- 
junctions, it recommended that the Act be amended to require 
24 hours advance notice of intent to seek an injunction. 

The committee considered the problem of jurisdictional 
disputes serious enough to warrant the establishment of special 
procedures. It recommended that jurisdictional disputes be 
referred to the Labour Relations Board inthe manner prescribed 
in Sec. 66 of the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 

The committee did not make recommendations relating to 
public employees, because Dr. Saul Frankel had been appointed 
as a royal commission to study labour-management relations in 
the New Brunswick Civil Service, and in publicly financed 
hospitals and schools. 

Dr. Frankel’s report was also completed and presented to the 
government during the summer. It recommends a collective 
bargaining system for the public services of New Brunswick 
containing the basic elements that are normally found in general 
labour relations legislation. The system would be governed by a 
Public Services Labour Relations Act administered by an 
independent board. 

The role of the employer would be assigned to the Minister 
of Finance as Chairman of the Treasury Board with respect to 
government services; to the province as represented by the 
Minister of Education, for public schools; and to the province 
as represented by the Minister of Health, for hospitals. Re- 
presentatives of school trustees might assist the Minister of 
Education in carrying out the responsibilities of the employer 
in a collective bargaining relationship, and representatives of 
the Hospital Association, or of local or regional hospital 
boards, might assist the Minister of Health. For government 
corporations, boards or commissions, the executive officers 
would be the employer. 


Recommended Procedure 


The procedure recommended for resolution of disputes 
where the parties might not be able to reach agreement involves 
several steps. First, after being notified by one or other of the 
parties, the chairman of the independent board would declare 
that a deadlock exists. He would next require the employer to 
indicate whether he would be willing to submit the dispute to 
arbitration (by a tribunal which would be provided for in the 
legislation). 

If the employer was not willing, it would be open to the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit to authorize strike action if they 
saw fit to do so. If the employer was prepared to submit the 
dispute to arbitration, the board would direct the representa- 
tives of the employees to conduct a vote of the employees, in 
which they would be asked to indicate if they wished to author- 
ize referral of the dispute to the arbitration tribunal, or to 
authorize strike action. 

If a strike were authorized, a period of at least 7 days should 
elapse before a strike may be declared, and during that period 
it would be the duty of the chairman of the board to consult 
with the parties on the means to maintain operations and serv- 
ices that are essential for the well-being and security of the 
public. 

The Ontario Royal Commission of Inquiry into labour 
disputes (the Rand Commission) began its first public hearings 
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in Toronto on January 10. The focus of the inquiry is upon 
the use of strikes, cessations of work, lockouts, picketing, de- 
monstrations and boycotts, whether lawful or unlawful, in 
labour disputes, and upon the use of injunctions in relation to 
these actions. 

At the beginning of the hearings, the Commissioner stressed 
the importance of these issues in the broader question of how 
to reconcile the conflicting desire for individual freedom, the 
maximum satisfaction of material wants, and an individual’s 
relationship to his society in line with the underlying assump- 
tions of democratic government. 

He asked for the benefit of the experience of all those pre- 
senting briefs, and for a free expression and exchange of views. 
Many briefs have been received and hearings have been held 
in the major centres of Ontario. In the spring, the Commissioner 
travelled to Australia to get a closer look at the labour relations 
machinery in that country. 

In September, 1966, the Prime Minister announced that the 
Government would establish a Task Force to look into the 
question of labour disputes, and to recommend changes in 
current laws and procedures. A Task Force under the chair- 
manship of Dean H. D. Woods was established in the fall of 
1966, with terms of reference that call for a comprehensive 
examination of the state of industrial relations in Canada, with 
particular reference to the problem areas that have appeared 
over the past few years. 

In addition to a substantial program of research, the Task 
Force is holding meetings with national bodies such as central 
labour organizations, employer associations and government 
departments at both the federal and provincial levels. It has 
visited the United States and some European countries and 
has invited briefs and submissions from interested persons and 
organizations. 


Consultative Bodies 


Labour-management consultative bodies have been estab- 
lished in three more provinces. 
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On April 25, the Minister of Labour of Ontario announced 
that the Government had decided to proceed with the estab- 
lishment of a new body, to be known as the Ontario Union- 
Management Council, with a constitution and terms of refe- 
rence as suggested by a committee of labour and management 
that had been meeting under the chairmanship of Dean Woods. 
Dr. John Crispo, Director, Centre for Industrial Relations, 
University of Toronto, was appointed chairman of the council, 
and labour and management representatives have been named. 

The Minister said that this council would give labour and 
management an opportunity of working together to develop 
new means of accommodating their varied interests. Even more 
challenging was the opportunity it would afford the parties 
to examine their responsibilities to the public interest in the 
light of our generally accepted social and economic goals. 

He warned, however, that the council would not be a short- 
run panacea for labour and management difficulties. Its real 
impact, if it succeeded in establishing a solidly based place for 
itself in the Ontario industrial relations picture, might not be 
felt for some time. 

A labour-management committee was established in British 
Columbia in 1966, with a view to encouraging more meaningful 
communication between labour, management and Govern- 
ment. It is composed of the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
W. H. Sands, who acts as the chairman, Dr. J. T. Montague, 
Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of British 
Columbia, who is vice-chairman, and ten other members equally 
representative of labour and management. 

A labour-management council was also established in Prince 
Edward Island. In November, the Minister of Labour an- 
nounced that Rev. Malcom McCuaig, Minister of Kirk of 
St. James, Charlottetown, had been appointed chairman. The 
Minister said the council would serve as a forum for the 
discussion of labour-management problems. It would study 
existing labour legislation and make suggestions for new legisla- 
tion. It would also study labour-management problems in 
other parts of Canada, and recommend and carry out educa- 
tional and informational programs. 
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*Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force (Cat. No. 71-001) a monthly publication of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 
y+Centres of 10,000 population or more. 
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TABLE A-1—Regional Distribution, Week Ended September 16, 1967 
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*Less than 10,000. Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 
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TABLE A-2—Age, Sex and Marital Status, Week Ended September 16, 1967 
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*Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
{The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

{The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

**Less than 10,000 unemployed. 

Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


TABLE A-3—Unemployed, Week Ended September 16, 1967 





Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1967 1967 1966 





(in thousands) 


TO PADAUNEMBIO VED 2 sce cses oc erie athrg oe ees eee ee Aner a ee 219 247 205 
Onstemporaryslayotthup tos 0idays. aes ne ee ee ee ee ee ee 13 19 cs 
Withoutaworksand Seeking Wor Ki7cc.-5. ee oe eee ree es ae ee 206 228 196 
Seeking 

Bull-time: Wor kr se ete, 0-4 eens Se A a eR ree ee Pe tO es ee ee 194 210 182 
Part-time wor kote iit thee i ee ed eT Oe ST oe Oe ER 12 18 14 
rider 1) sn Ont l-arginine ee OL et ee 76 76 80 
LS MONTHS Hers eee ena tae. SOE, Set nee OP a aul: Oe St ll eee i ne 73 98 1B 
CO DOTIEIS ge Pa ceesesty ee scace 2.7 oe Nc AM aN No tay MORI spe er OR Ee Un es ee 29 DS | 
More tha niOinonths tk hcevr sth sles ects AOR tg a eek eet 0a Ae ae ae 28 29 22 





*Less than 10,000. 
Source: Labour Force Survey, DBS. 


B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—Estimates of Labour Income, by Industry 


This table was not received in time for inclusion in this issue. It will reappear in January. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 are based on reports from employers 
having 20 or more employees in any month of the year; at 
June 1967, employers in the principal non-agricultural in- 
dustries reported a total employment of 3,675,841. Table 
C-3 gives estimates of total employment, by industry divisions, 
for the provinces and Canada, derived from the survey of 
establishments employing 20 or more persons and from a 


sample survey of establishments employing less than 20 
persons. Tables C-5 to C-7 are based on reports from a some- 
what smaller number of firms than Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1, C-2 and C-4 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in 
the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries 





Industrial Composite} 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 

















(1961 = 100) (1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Employ- Wages and Wages and Employ- Wages and Wages and 
Year and Month ment Salaries Salaries ment Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
AVERAGES 

(COVED ke ces gone SE Bao Se ee EERE BRE a odor omge uae AoPEcea 102.2 102.9 80.54 103.8 103.0 84.00 
To) GG ee a as ace sere se cecachsten saeece oer center sees 104.4 106.4 83.27 106.1 106.6 86.90 
VOB E  ooe nse badeaat sel ebe nea aor e ede Goe Jose e Pea nea eee ao ge acEoo: 108.2 110.6 86.51 LAs 110.9 90.42 
(REY a Sie eee eee 114.3 116.3 91.01 I 2 116.2 94.78 
ORG ee cere ene a 12 O87 123}, 96.30 DBS 122.8 100.13 
ROY SOR ocean sme st ipo Hace HEOS =F 6 90 95 -E DOH ITEC B05 et Pre are 124.4 122 95.96 126.6 Ae 99.22 
EY a By eee ee oe dpa cence eee petans Sex hvac neceenage-nozer states 123.9 123.6 96.67 124.0 Wile7 99.24 
A TESS Heep ee feo feccscste res Se scene sre eh enetanrrnceoecenne eh att (P57 120.8 94.52 7.33) 1227 100.05 
Septet CE ea eca sce eseccntevemen sche sensrcanevchonencnaecesa cece eesnessaoaes DART LPS. 7 98.36 126.8 124.8 101.78 
ONGOIBTSE aa ccvs th awecat be saps eae cae oA Re conse er oes acc enER Ha ares reetoerc 124.2 27H 99.43 126.0 126.1 102.86 
i NWoneteraall BSR eae secede he rono ecu dese cot eee Sabaceeaceaoerneee sepa 123.8 126.3 98.81 (25.1 126.3 103.03 
[DYEVSSURAIBYSIE ct ceca) cab nodeoeceseedl ube cie apodeA nck bee cose aponceoeseeaceeece 120.3 D7 95.97 121.6 AD 99.68 
NCS Us en) UNIVAGY pe as eset cec ck sean tect enter wecnnsne scene nceseeen tere 119.0 12eS 99.57 ea 126.4 103.06 
NSC Lata We ec aaa ncn cen tee ned en evan retnen atte nag tees 118.3 128.9 100.85 122.0 DSS) 103.94 
RET cee oes spec acu e o: oaoceeBaeCs meres 118.6 129.1 100.98 122.0 128.4 104.73 
POTS A nee ete ee eae gen re eae erseetsecee ees =nste raat 119.3 130.8 102.32 i Wee 130.0 106.05 
MEE Sa Be ace eee eer ar 122eS 130.6 102.19 122.9 129.8 105.86 
A URYES sec Se co ee er 12520 131.6 102.98 124°5 130.7 106.57 

*Revised. +Preliminary. 


tIncludes: Forestry; mining (including milling), manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication, and other utilities; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate; service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreation service). 


SourcE: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Cat. No. 72-002) DBS. 
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TABLE C-2—Area Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 














Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries 
June May June June May June 
Areas 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 =100) $ $ $ 
REGION AND PROVINCE 
ASCIAN ICR ESION Ms Meee ce eet Tee ene eee ell ES 119.3 (Sst 124.4 84.94 84.04 79.42 
INewioum dlan dieters, sie: cate) ten en on eee re ee 120.9 114.5 138.5 91.70 91.02 85.43 
PrimncegsclyyarGel S| and eeee the noe ene Ce ee eae 131.4 ES 136.0 71.47 68.79 65.86 
IN ONES CO La eee cette neater eee en ee ar ee 115.3 112.4 116.9 82.87 W333} 77.48 
ING WEBIUNS WIC ki wer tire tees, oe eae ee) BOO eee Ae 121.8 2 12338 84.36 83.09 78.71 
QUCDEC Aemttain SRE ota. eras Saeed yen od ees So ee ee 12222 119.7 121.4 OUE2 7, 100.36 94.28 
ONAL CO Mine rece ane tre MU ne Se ern as eee Ae Nt A ae 126.5 124.9 126.9 106.08 105.62 98.97 
PEALE NRC LION see Meter cent tke Mec acetone nS, ee 124.7 120.5 11957 96.76 95.07 90.32 
NiaDitO ba em enrt nts te he SA 6 Se aie ema RNO A Leet Eades 118.1 MISS 114.1 92.27 91.09 84.93 
SASKAUCME Walley ee ewan es eye ea ee BM eC 123.4 119.6 120.8 96.57 94.90 89.18 
PX Det taster 3 te oO NRE col Bt as ne a See 130.9 1252 124.0 100.29 98.28 95.03 
British @onuin b ta aac eee Mee wre rer cn, 5 opie inl va mee eee 132.4 129.3 129.2 115.05 113.97 106.87 
CEA INIATD A Be eae ee rere ee ee ere See ME 125.0 122.3 124.4 102.98 102.19 95.96 
URBAN AREAS 
S tae) OLS eee, Se, Soot eee oc ere HRN Agrees I as 140.6 134.7 146.3 80.53 80.31 78.81 
LS EANU Re at Reems aa i lige ER 6 NE RE ol Oe 114.0 ICIS 113.0 84.54 83.80 79.68 
SY. CIC Vere tee  MO eto Ad OE soa eee 99.1 99.0 104.1 95.40 93.96 91.28 
INL ONCE ORR rier 2750.9, Wien ee AS ioe te eee ee RE 118.2 114.1 117.6 83.13 80.24 74.47 
ALTA UDC LT ieee. Bek Lay, ee A Rei p eee tee ee ee aa 111.9 108.7 108.9 85.26 83.16 78.28 
DI COULITIN Bere tate tna hen tee ee Nees Rect Oe Ae koe Se 113.0 IBES 123.04 12D 114.34 
Ine Keyan acetic m e me ee ane se aR te er 2 ee ee 124.7 123.1 11723}. 74 102.47 102.30 95.67 
QOUCDE CHM Meets ok ten Maem, Menenee en tank ul) Tay ee 118.6 118.3 117.8 86.70 85.22 81.90 
Sha yin Sane seek... ee ee ee a 104.8 103.4 111.0 108.30 104.23 100.25 
SHELDrOOK CA set 2h aden. Se ee oe ee 120.2 116.4 eS 85.78 86.01 81.04 
uC OIS= RAVI CLOG eee een cas. SB eee Ee dhe dd ee We 120.4 119.7 bey 95.86 94.23 91.96 
Ottawa iil Pees esses, 0.2 seen ee dt Re eee 125.4 124.3 120.7 96.04 95.40 89.41 
Belle Villepinte 248 ie a So Oat eM niee Un 8 aon ane 118.9 115.8 118.9 89.22 89.01 84.67 
BLAM pPtOD meee ter 0) te eee eee ier eS) Uae, Oe 246.9 252%5 226.4 103.69 102.96 98.19 
Brantlord Smee tee ere: fet ees.) ee en Oe Meee oth. 2! ae 135.6 136.6 135.0 99.31 97.04 92.37 
ope VAAN een) BRON HAW NBN oy races trcoscueteseedocreccreeaoacesenee 132.7 129.0 130.5 103.96 105.77 95.99 
Gite Paes rates we rns rs Saeeey eed ee een oe tel 139.0 gsm 135.2 96.50 94.65 88.94 
Hamilton even ce teett tee ae Sertom, alan, kee Bale lO 7 118.4 125.9 109.66 110.54 103.58 
Keun SCOT Sac te eee eee Sart ya ae rele ena 8 ee 122.8 WPL II 130.7 101.55 102.42 94.22 
FT CCH ET CL een cartel = Bar eee ee. elitr oy ean Ak ieee 143.4 142.0 143.2 93.85 92.55 88.34 
ond On 8:,.2ee eee ee ree Oe, eee eae 126.4 124.5 127.8 98.28 97.23 92.89 
INlapatactalls fires. nies care ween ence Rae Smt: mathe 119.7 114.2 118.2 98.22 98.76 93.64 
OOS TW ates ac Meee ee ete taco ten OE Rit A OR de RUE Se a SUES 139.0 150.0 121.84 119.33 IL Sys 
RELEL DOL OUST te. eee Mee Lom eee eile in ene es BA 138.9 135.4 leaves 109.95 108.19 102.50 
Sarna s®, sees ee ee, eee tee ae Ee 136.7 133.4 129.6 138.68 138.20 127.40 
SAME StS MATIC Ber eases ee Aine ate, Wee ea een eee 124.9 120.0 12381 118.96 118.65 114.79 
SUC DUT yes rk eas ee SY eS iinet OE ee veel te Catan 111.8 109.3 107.4 118.02 117.83 102.91 
Siteathar ines Wiese... cee ee Sete ct dca eee ee 142.4 140.9 141.7 2335 112.89 105.59 
PIAA See eee oe rs ee Nee eer a 87.1 84.1 102.1 93.74 94.22 102.02 
BLOT ODUO nitin testa hos eet em eee ee de ee 126.6 125.8 127.4 106.83 106.37 99.64 
NASAEUIE Wa Ue 522% ogee hn a a or ee ee IN ew Et 5 2 gee MAY, 116.0 115.0 116.7 120.82 121.04 115.00 
WIR SOR ster miten «fy rye ulees cai ect) uk Mike pha, Be Vibe 149.7 149.7 152.6 116.19 LiSe7m 109.15 
NVMAG ANG HT ooyd Anon © See See DPA ME De SORE REN Caley tee a 119.3 WES 116.8 87.47 86.52 81.02 
dS Sy EA NY: Wop aren ty oe eae ae aad elie) 9 Leh Wane eed Ot 122.8 119.5 120.9 93.49 91.98 87.54 
Saskia lOOn tired... eu aMc eet a eels Mind. eee 143.2 139.1 127.9 90.86 90.63 81.42 
Gal oar yates ee ae fentieh 2 eA A) Oka, Lote i 137.6 13307, 128.5 101.01 98.60 94.59 
GEO NL OLS eee Ne AOR, Fades Ri Oe ot PO hohe AE 136.1 130.8 129.0 94.53 93.84 89.93 
WTC OMY Cli ceceene i ss Cte or chs eh, Sea ne, AeA eS, 130.6 128.1 125.7 109.91 109.71 103.33 
NACTOLI A Wear sreeimeee ccc Satat 3 Oe ee me ae | 4 Wank a 126.3 124.4 124.8 97.81 96.90 91.24 


*Latest figures subject to revision. Source: Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Cat. No. 72-002) DBS. 
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TABLE C-3—Estimates of Employees by Industry, Provinces and Canada 











Transpor- 
tation, 
Mines, Manufacturing Communica- Finance, Service 
Quarries tion and Insurance (Com- Total 
and Oil Non- Construc- Other and Real mercial Specified 


Forestry Wells Total durables Durables tion Utilities Trade Estate Sector)t Industries 





(in thousands) 








CANADA 

FY CITC Ollk [ae te aot cee «eos seaxteers HULSE 122F I 1,644.7 845.0 799.7 386.8 675.1 941.5 260.9 606.9 4,715.6 

INV TA Wg OF tetees ress sesc teases tees estas 63.5 118.1 1,621.4 826.1 795.3 367.8 657.8 923.1 258.3 582.2 4,592.2 

Ma tee 9 OG wa ee. eee tisstec teers. cesnees. 83.2 1232 1,660.3 845.0 815.3 415.8 659.7 920.6 245.1 567.2 ALG Del 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

AUT OMA O Oil eee eens tor ee ses 3. ces ee 6.0 ey (Liloil 2.2 9.7 14.8 16.2 1.8 6.6 69.5 

INVA Va OO tae teeth extcsict sess rs tn asee 1.1 5.8 PAA 10.2 1.9 8.4 14.5 15.6 7 6.2 65.4 

ApeiTavS TONE Cnt oe See ene 4.2 6.8 14.3 12.0 23 12.6 15.6 16.1 1.6 6.1 Tio 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

RINT TREO GV ce ee escees es een coe 0.1 0.1 2.7 DPD 0.5 a \\ 2.9 3.9 0.6 p2 14.5 

IN Vala 6 ieee tence te eee ere. crane 0.1 0.1 DS) DA 0.5 1.5 Dell Say) 0.6 1.9 1351 

iifisinats: LUSYS OL os cosshe eta oneccooe eca 0.3 0.1 3.0 2.4 0.5 D8 Dy 3.9 0.6 DA 14.8 
NOovA SCOTIA 

Sune WO es ctextoaepscccosserrene een BD Wes B82 17.8 15e3 14.7 22.8 28.5 6.4 13.9 129.0 

Nile? NOSES seecos connor eae Sapo ee 1.9 7.4 32.8 73! 15.5) 12.9 DO 27.6 6.3 12.6 12357) 

Tue WG 2 ees 2.9 Ud 353) 18.5 16.8 14.6 23.8 DY SS 5.8 13.3) 132 
NEw BRUNSWICK 

AUTEM LO Oimimem eer cern ces eeve ores 8.5 3.0 28.8 19.8 9.9 11.1 DDS DET AD ital UDI 

Nile iye TUSYSI/S  osac5asoch op ios eee acroeeoeSe: 5.6 2.6 Dale} ea 9.6 9.7 21.6 22) ALD 10.3 103.4 

WiFi DEA ee ee 10.1 DT Dies 18.7 8.8 12.9 DDT: DED 4.0 10.1 1823 
QUEBEC 

Tanya ese ee eee 28.6 27.6 508.8 316.6 192.2 92.3 182.6 240.4 74.1 166.3 1,320.7 

INA QOS 8 x-c-cocoe ce rencasenoapcooces Dom 26.9 502.6 Bineo 191.6 90.6 178.6 238.2 73.8 160.3 1,293.1 

ierarS MOG sce ee ee eee 26.9 28.1 511.0 31222. 198.8 LLB} 7 176.9 234.3 69.7 149.7 1,310.3 
ONTARIO 

Tiare TSI A ae recone 1372) 35.6 814.3 362.9 451.4 144.5 220.8 371.8 i333) D3 tee 1,950.7 

IN atyae lO Gilgen iene cesrcrcre-s-s3 Me 34.7 805.4 8555 450.1 141.7 PARI 363.3 111.6 228.3 1,911.9 

Horas OCG Sa vcae ccs cee oe oer 1322 35.8 826.1 364.8 461.3 150.9 DA See. 362.2 106.5 229.6 1,942.5 
MANITOBA 

uaa” NOVO eco peenenatenee Bere LS) 6.1 Al.7 DS 20.2 ee 48.8 51.4 12.0 28.9 DN 3a0. 

iNalteny UGS 2.5 as ad neta oneness 1.4 5.9 47.0 Dy Al 19.8 S52 Ae, 50.8 eA) YS) 207.4 

NV Tew © O kee ete coos. ec et aeesssazesess 1.6 5.6 47.8 28.2 19.6 15.9 46.7 51.0 11.8 27.9 208.3 
SASKATCHEWAN 

UIT LS OV eaten eeeeresec ences -s oon 0.2 5.5 15.9 10.0 5.9 Jil 28.0 37.4 Se 17.6 129.9 

IMM MOG nsec acter eae 0.1 57 1555 9.8 5.6 15.6 27.4 36.5 8.0 17.2 125.6 

Tiiwate: (OS ee eee ee errr Or De, S83) 9.9 5,3} 17.8 27.9 36.9 7.8 WN 7feil 128.2 
ALBERTA 

Tanne: WOOT a eco ecccobea sr epee aoca 3.3 18.8 5307 26.3 27.4 38.0 Sie Wht 15.8 50.5 307.5 

IM Bey QS nc eesbcc ncoeers noose 2.0 17.8 52.8 26.3 26.5 33.5 50.0 [35 ond 47.6 292.9 

paneer WO +. eh eotedentena a eeeceeeee 3.6 18.5 49.2 26.5 ODE, 36.3 49.5 73.6 14.1 45.8 290.6 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Titans OSI, cotcttecncbe oe catches 18.8 10.0 126.4 51.6 74.8 39.7 78.6 93ne Dies) Wie 462.6 

IN Valval\9 Gite terest. =. se2- azo fet ees 17.9 9.8 123.4 49.3 74.1 38.4 76.6 91.4 24.4 69.0 450.8 

Thiaves, OL Cis ee eee 203 10.6 130.8 51.6 79.2 38.1 74.1 91.3 23.0 64.7 453.0 

*Revised. +Preliminary. tIncludes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services to business management; 


personal services (except domestic and miscellaneous services). 
Basis: 1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 
Nore: Estimates may not add to totals due to rounding; NWT and Yukon included in Canada total only. 
SourcE: Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (Cat. No. 72-008) DBS. 
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TABLE C-4—Industry Summary of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries 
































Employment Index Average Weekly 
Numbers* Wages and Salaries* 
June May June June May June 
Industries 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
(1961 = 100) $ $ $ 
NUINUN GyeINGE UID IN GaMIELUN Green te ee 112.4 108.9 112.0 129.01 127.87 L725 
Mictal seers are: Gat te inti cot ha ts ott Re E 108.6 106.4 109.2 WO) 37 129.01 116.89 
Mineral itie]S 2s Amer t.) ores tet ae ee en veer 104.8 103.7 102.3 134.76 133.49 123.54 
INOI=MCtdl Sue xCep tell cls =e enna een 119.7 112.6 Vis? 118.61 118.62 108.11 
OuanniespanGdesan depts eee seca eter 12985 124.7 13873 111.94 112.29 102.58 
DemVICesMNCId ental utOmmIN In case een 139.4 125.8 1525) 134.53 128.10 125.08 
IV TASINIWSEGA Ga UFR TIN Go ere eile eee a ne! 124.5 122.9 126.6 106.57 105.86 99.22 
DOTA DIERS OO Siem cet tae Set ic ee Oe ee ee ee 134.3 133.9 138.4 114.26 IES} 106.33 
iINon=dutalblegs 0.0 Sime eee en eet ane aera 116.6 114.0 ie? 99.46 99.01 92.49 
BOO dgAan GED GV Cla CCS ae eaeeere i een net au eaten ean anT 114.5 108.9 116.4 94.82 94.30 87.38 
TOO (SMR Ane orien ners Clete ont ee fo ee 113.8 108.0 116.4 91.39 91.08 83.77 
BE VELA CCS Reese ee eee ere i, ee 119.3 114.4 116.4 115.20 HB 225 109.83 
Robaccosprocessins andsproductS ses eee 96.5 94.0 92.0 113.46 111.40 102.83 
EU DCL RO CI CUS setae eet ae tama eee a 122.4 120.1 125.9 108.42 108.71 101.19 
ean oie DOCU Ct See sae mares eae aah een ene ree 99.9 98.4 105.2 70.10 69.32 64.98 
EXC emp OCUCtS te te cate tees oe en es eee 118.8 118.1 Mil), 7/ 86.85 88.04 81.40 
Kent tI Sem S ere) Seen ee ee, WiDS Leta. 120.2 66.87 ow) 61.52 
GIO Tn r Daeeeeenes eetee soe te cnr ne cae ee nae 2 110.5 WiSyafl 64.29 63.76 59.20 
WV 'G O. GS DLOCLUCTS tn ate porter hot nition AON RA eRe as oe ne 23 108.5 SS 5.3 94.52 84.64 
T(UREAWIURRE GUAVGl TRE BUCES 5 saeco Sa cecn oven adsousnotesnansansae cane Pasa 126.5 134.8 87.34 86.63 80.03 
apeirandeallied sin dus til esas seme enn nee 121.9 119.2 121.2 125.04 123.46 118.79 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. Soi 113.9 112.3 LIS) 113.00 106.60 
PEA yameta len CUSttlcs een enn ee en: 29/55) 126.1 128.9 128.71 127.98 119.49 
Metalitabricatine industriesssees eee 134.9 134.4 139.8 111.47 110.11 105.19 
Machimemverexcept electricalsa meet soe. 150.8 154.0 149.6 119.47 118.42 112.70 
liLanSpoLntalonseduUlpmMen tan ne 156.5 154.1 S35 123.99 121.03 i Pihisy 927? 
BIectECale prod Cts eee: aes seems Marre en naa 131.6 136.7 143.1 107.63 107.96 102.97 
NOn-inerallicemineralsproductS =a ssa ee D225 WN 7 132.9 113.62 S223 106.14 
Re thOLeuineanGeCOa EDO CUCLS See ia =a aan anne 106.9 105.1 102.8 NSS. 11 9 155.82 147.06 
@hemurcalsyandschemicallproductsmaeee eee ie PAI le 1202 121.89 IWAN Sie 114.48 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.................... S383, 7/ eles 134.1 92.43 92.07 85.81 
CONSIERUC TIO Nixserie corsage acer amen bebe Lai aie 128.0 12333 144.7 132.16 130.68 119.11 
itl iin Se ieee eee oe Se Sem Meee fel a8 oe 13IES 129.4 138.9 127.98 128.63 114.37 
PI SHC CLIT Speen ee toes en ee, 12D. 112.8 155.9 139.97 134.75 IDE 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND 
ODPUERMUTLGELI RG =s.82) 2 9 Mee. ie -1eeaee lil eS Oe 112.60 HFA 103.45 
Jransportati Oneeee ses ete (ee ca ee ne 113.0 109.6 107.0 113.06 111.58 102.74 
STOTASERS ince en rae eoereymoes Mur Ore vena 119.1 115.8 116.6 98.16 98.38 93.16 
COMMIT CANON re ese, hea ee 119.9 119.6 117.9 106.53 107.81 98.60 
BENE E) Eee asc r, theo re einen Re ed 125.8 124.2 2aeil 82.20 81.45 77.47 
WOlesale tT ad estate cea e tue teen ike eee ee 1223}. 120.6 118.9 101.41 101.06 95.54 
Retail trade......... Ss estas ees el St tae ee LC) ae ee W27E 3 126.1 125.6 71.83 70.98 67.54 
FINANCE, INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE... 126.4 125.0 120.8 99.82 OW2),.335) 93.48 
Einancial a0stitatOns.1 eee en en eae 129.0 127.4 124.6 95.58 95.12 90.53 
insurance and real estatcn ae Se 122.9 121.8 115.4 105.80 105.28 97.97 
PO EETONIL Papeeme cetomte Sern Fak} ena ee Pele, | ies, Calg 160.2 154.8 143.4 W238 74.49 70.00 
Recreational Services ensecen ete. c res dad ae 148.4 139.2 136.7 66.29 64.94 60.76 
BSUSINICESESeL VICCSP ta ee ei eee IPS ALS) 160.1 tals 111.48 108.27 
PESO ASE! VICES ey eae tee teen etn A ted Me 148.0 142.4 135.4 55.44 55.03 52295 
Niiscellaneo Usiservices.t/ 2 ee waa Ay ee 193.4 185.3 154.2 86.43 84.62 S252) 
BND VRIA TE COMPOSIT Hees... tn ee eee 12520 12S 124.4 102.98 102.19 95.96 


*Latest figures subject to revision. 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries (Cat. No. 72-002) DBS. 
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TABLE C-5—Hours and Earnings, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Industry 























Average Weekly Hours Average Hourly Earnings Average Weekly Wages 

June May June June May June June May June 

Industry 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MINING, INCLUDING MILLING................ 42.4 42.0 42.0 2.83 2.82 DNs: 119.77 118.29 108.51 
ING tells eee steers on ne ee te Aiea aes: 41.7 Ale 41.3 2.97 2.96 2.69 123.70 122.96 110.78 
ITEC AeLlC| Styrene career eee See ees cer 42.9 43.0 42.5 39 D2 2.24 102.39 102.05 95.46 
IN@neinetals except LlUClS 2s seems cores 42.7 42.4 42.2 2.63 2263 2.45 i222 111.54 103.32 
Omemties ang sand pits... .c..o.j-ggt te 49.2 49.3 48.8 DMD 2.26 2.06 110.86 ith 39 100.55 
Services incidental to mining...................0-. 42.4 39.5 42.9 3.09 3.06 2.85 130.84 120.94 122.28 
INP AU NUTSIE OMG ROU Gy soa eee ete ce aeeeeee ec: 40.6 40.3 40.7 239 2.38 DO 97.09 96.06 90.82 
[Dina Cre O OC Seeere nee teeta reteset 41.1 40.8 41.0 DST DNS 2.41 105.63 104.23 98.67 
INOneduna ble; SOO USwer ete eee eae 40.1 39.8 40.3 DPM Dp 2.05 88.70 87.86 82.85 
TEVOvouall va Val oY RES os cele o conn scoote core pea 40.6 39.8 41.3 Dik Dal) 1.92 85.75 84.44 79.41 
J EVGYOYGES: in co bs cee ee NEP re 40.4 39.7 41.1 2.05 2.06 1.86 82.74 81.63 76.19 
IBENCEAC CS ree eee ree. ak eee cst saree 41.6 40.6 43.2 238) 2.59 2.41 107.98 104.99 104.25 
Tobacco processing and products................ 37.9 37.6 37.8 2S 2.70 2.50 103.49 101.59 94.41 
PTE EGE DLO CCUG ia feccctts cn ven erter econ cen oases 40.9 41.4 40.8 2.45 2.46 DES 100.26 101.62 94.43 
eee TAL OG UCtS en erst une, peosce tens secesenenaser™: 39.1 38.6 38.5 1.64 1.63 1.54 63.97 63.04 59.18 
Be mE MOL OCUIC (Sey 02, cette sdodk den: ewaterest vena 40.9 41.5 41.3 1.86 1.87 lee 75.96 VHASSL les 
IMiTSGellameOUSNLOX UGS see. cesses tee scenes ees 8933 39.9 39.8 1.69 1.70 1.54 66.40 68.04 61.34 
PME U0 A TIDUS spe pana ccs cue en evapone-arec este rtsinatent== 40.3 40.5 40.1 1.48 1.47 1b5337/ 59.57 59.42 54.82 
(CRSA ooo 8 pO oem anscenentei cate aa beece noccnco anne 36.5 365 36.2 1.58 1.58 1.47 SS, SH PP 53.24 
RM CRNCIMO OCLC (S056. 25. 2a g)-sse svat ceceavensnten?sstuar oer 40.3 40.2 39.3 2.26 2.24 2.05 OWENS 89.91 80.46 
AUT TMP Ue rel Cat DXU UL CS ta eeewe senses ernest reeer= 42.1 41.8 41.3 1.91 1.91 1.79 80.61 79.66 74.03 
Paper and allied industries...................-....+--- 41.8 41.0 42.1 2.82 2.81 2.67 118.01 15e23 112.25 
Pulprandspaper! mills 2) ye... Ad) 41.1 42.3 3.06 3.06 2.91 129.06 125.70 123.41 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... 38.7 38.7 39.1 2.87 2.86 RW 110.84 110.90 105.93 
Primary metal industries................---:--s00+ 40.8 40.8 40.8 2.93 2.92 DRS 119.50 119.39 ia 
Ironman dasteclenntllSteeeeses sess sens sseneeee ot 40.4 40.9 40.7 3.11 3.10 2.93 125.41 126.97 119.27 
Metal fabricating industries.............0......+ 41.3 40.9 41.7 De py Dail 2.38 104.02 102.74 99.13 
Machinery, except electrical..................--.- 40.8 40.9 41.9 20) 2.68 Deas) 109.99 109.48 L050 7, 
Transportation equipment.................--.-+ 41.5 40.5 40.1 2.80 DAY DEGS 116.46 112.34 106.52 
/NiRGIRENTE GANG FORME once occ teem onesonecntancncses 42.2 41.1 41.4 2.76 2.69 2.60 116.55 110.60 107.42 
IM@tOrnVc hiCleSweerree sa. ee eese seers scees 41.6 41.0 39.3 2.90 2.88 2.74 12052. 117.91 107.58 
INGISSTTAUDVIO ES os. cpcteoccacobenesccnsebeanoece 42.8 41.2 39.3 3.10 3.08 2.91 12 126.76 114.40 
RartseanidaaCCeSSOUeS seers. 40.5 40.8 39.1 DTS) DRS 2.64 113.05 113.26 103.35 
Shipbuilding and repairing................--....- 40.4 37.6 41.5 2.65 259 2.58 NOL 97.58 107.12 
Rulecrricals PEOCUCIS 01.20 cscs, one eesecse= 39.9 39.9 40.9 2.28 2.28 Deol 90.77 91.08 90.51 
Communications equipment.................- 39.2 39.3 40.1 DNS DMS 2.09 84.08 84.25 84.04 
Non-metallic mineral products... 43.5 43.2 43.8 2.48 2.48 MANY 107.93 107.14 100.94 
PerrolewmbandecoalepLrOGUCtS 2. eeest---eee eee: 42.4 42.5 43.1 3.38 3.39 3.16 143.20 144.21 136.44 
Chemical and chemical products.................. 41.4 41.1 41.9 2.60 2.58 2.42 107.73 106.23 101.15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... 40.4 40.4 40.5 1.94 1.94 1.81 78.42 78.21 73.20 
BG) INI Su RUC Gat ON er ies eee eee 42.3 41.2 42.8 3.09 Salts) Dats 130.40 128.67 116.90 
TESTU Na RINT 90 occa eee 39.8 39.7 39.9 3.16 Bad 2.80 IPSal 126.71 IESG 
GoneralecontractOLs merece eee ee 39.5 38.8 40.1 3.02 3.07 2.69 119.35 119.15 108.04 
Special trade contractof®s............ 40.0 40.4 39.6 SLA 3.30 DAO 130.86 133.18 Sy 
[Boi VS WRTeS NO cee coe Peer eae ee 46.9 44.2 47.9 2.98 3.00 2.63 139.51 132.62 126.06 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 48.3 45.0 48.8 2.41 2.45 DIE 116.30 OPT 108.07 
@thememeineceriM Saree eee cree a 45.4 43.4 47.0 3.50) 3.55 3.03 163.02 153.99 142.57 

OTHER INDUSTRIES 

‘rel beeva SEU AIS i oe esos snee nccaceeoccer pechobec nop acneenace 43.3 44.3 42.7 2.87 2.87 DSS) 124.19 127.05 110.69 
Highway and bridge maintenance................ 40.0 39.0 41.7 DINE DMT 1.94 90.25 88.39 80.75 
Laundries, cleaners and pressefs..............-.-- 39.1 38.8 39.1 1.41 1.40 1.30 Sy5) 1 54.27 50.79 
Hotels, restaurants and taverns...............--.- 34.7 34.2 35.4 37 1.38 1.30 47.68 47.30 46.03 





Latest figures subject to revision. 
SourcE: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Cat. No. 72-003) DBS. 
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TABLE C-6—Earnings and Hours of Hourly-Rated Wage Earners in Manufacturing 





Index Number of 
Average Weekly Wages 











(1961 = 100) 
Average Average Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Current 1961 
Period Hours Earnings Wages Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 
6 2 eer eee ei Ee ce ON: kant, CAs es 40.7 1.88 76.75 103.1 101.9 
LOG 3 aR R Oataee Rtn ee Le eee AR. gh ee nS 40.8 1.95 FOL 106.8 103.7 
LO Gite Maelenene: EM we ONE rey eee aaNet os, Fe ek ee 41.0 2.02 82.96 111.4 106.3 
LOGOS Renton sae ee rene ae ae ESN PWR Fs oem a Oe 41.0 De 86.89 116.7 108.0 
IID T Sy oF Pe cate i etre ea Sage NE eit AES One ate an otk ME, 40.8 DONS 91.65 123.1 110.2 
Last Pay Period in 
TRO GC UTC erretere Ceaees, eee atte e .. eies Ce i Be ae AP) Sale 40.7 DS 90.82 2220 109.2 
ANGI iat caine eee, eer eee ae tee oe Rei | 88 nO mit eS Mae ae Uy 40.6 223 90.46 AES 108.3 
NUL EUS Uepeeoes oe ol ach Sey ce Ne eA ee GAN ee 41.1 2.24 91.95 123.5 110.0 
DCPlOM Deis matrices etch. ee ee ae ee ee 41.2 DIP 93.65 125.8 111.8 
OCLODCINME ae ea tee ene eg? RE Oo, Re ce eee 41.2 229 94.49 126.9 ALD) 
INON Ci Dr iets Re A ee Bren oe, ee rae ea ee er ont 41.0 Desi 94.43 126.8 16 as) 
December SPE eee ee aaa ear a ee ees 38.5 Dil 89.24 119.9 106.1 
NS Oifiges ) LAMA eee ee Le ti Mee in Ok eae rd Sie Eg 4 40.1 2.34 93226 12523 110.8 
BED IU al veers. 2 ooie oie eesti re test ie. edi ak Nata oe ee 40.2 DENS) 94.23 126.6 111.6 
VAR CH Mueepes So: Ae ty 2 Hel Fad NE te) es ye Re a 40.1 Doi) 95.02 127.6 111.6 
VSO 2 Se: SE cota ee ORR ne EM Pe eyo a, 40.5 2.38 96.50 129.6 WB AI 
IES oh... * SURO, Sale eT SN er amt eRe, 40.3 2.38 96.06 129.0 112.0 
DST) Ci eee kee eh ced Rie eee on cl Og me 40.6 239 97.09 130.4 12, 


* Revised. 7Preliminary. 
Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1961 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages in current dollars by the 
Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Cat. No. 72-003) DBS. 


TABLE C-7—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing, Hourly-Rated Wage Earners, by Province 
ee EE EEE EEE eee 











Average Weekly Hours* Average Hourly Earnings* 
June May June June May June 
1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 1966 
$ $ $ 

ENC U PROUT LANG mers cteatt es eaten eee eee ee 42.5 42.3 45.0 1.94 1-97 1.78 
ING ARS COLA AE nae. eer. eat. a SE hee 40.6 40.6 41.3 1.90 1.93 1.82 
POW MEST ING WICK oe rete ntee e eat eead eme ) 41.8 32), 7/ 41.9 1293 1.96 1.82 
AUC DCOn ees Ae wert Sane oN ree, ak NE oe a, 41.3 40.9 41.4 2.16 MN3} 2.03 
CHTEAE TOI er eect Ger sP, te. tot dd eee eda 40.6 40.4 40.6 Desh DESI 235 
IMEADILO Damar ds iio dames, oes ae ry! Dek Wes sakes 40.0 39.6 40.1 Dili 2alB 1.94 
PESkAtcheW aun ee we Renee ee 40.2 39.7 39.9 2.44 2.47 DDT, 
PRIDEL CAL ere tere ate! Bata ee Ae 39.9 39.1 40.6 2.47 2.45 226 
BSNS LT oA LULODIA eee crt or eee eh ad aie Sie 37.9 37.2 PENT 295 2.74 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through payroll but not if paid under 
insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS. Latest figures subject to revision. 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Cat. No. 72-003) DBS. 
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D—Manpower Division 


The reorganization of manpower activities under the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has led to a 
number of administrative changes which have, in turn, altered 
the significance of D—Table statistics about employment 
placements and unfilled job vacancies. 

The result is that valid comparisons with previous periods 


are not possible on the basis of these statistics. Accordingly, 
their publication is being suspended. 

New statistical series are being developed to give more 
significant information about persons using the services of 
Canada Manpower Centres. The results will be published as 
they become available. 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics emanate from _ the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act, and relate 
to persons in contact with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, either as contributors or claimants. The data 
are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance, Pensions and 


TABLE E-1—Estimates of the Insured Population under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 








Manpower Section, DBS, from information supplied by the 
UIC. The source for Tables E-1 to E-4 is The Statistical 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(Cat. No. 73-001). For further information regarding the nature 
of the data see Technical Note, page 675, October issue. 


TABLE E-4—Benefit Payments, by Province, July 1967 





Amount of 








End of Total* Employed Claimants Province Weeks Benefit 
- -— = Paid* Paid 

TOYO 7/ABOINE ss secconortee 4,712,000 4,469,200 242,800 : —$______— 
INE oe ee 4,655,000 4,373,900 281,100 INE GOON AUGIE TING bn oss eeecnno swans anos cease soneeaosee 19,209 477,324 
April 4,746,000 4,253,700 492,300 Rrincesedwakcelslan Geese. DUG 55,000 
Manic libereeseeee 4,750,000 4,206,200 543,800 INOW eS CO Uae eee ee eee ees 2031153 706,507 
eDrUAaryeee 4,681,000 4,129,200 551,800 ING IBIMOT TS MO) ct eee apeece scareoce eho a 25,061 592,729 
WeWNUBIBYS escosssce 4,684,000 4,152,100 531,900 COU CWC re we seers ee cee cesaeee 247,079 6,157,222 
Ontario, ees eee ee ete 266,846 6,646,043 
1966—-Decembeteee- 4,633,000 4,209,600 423,400 iY Erialauo) oye omens) anche Raat teem ern ee ero 17,743 400,032 
INovember...-...--- 4,591,000 4,324,700 266,300 Saskkate lew atleemeeeeettres eee coer teers 10,231 232,072 
Octobcie a 4,521,000 4,336,700 184,300 PAN BY Su Be ooh oe Scene EE 23,256 558,451 
September.......... 4,528,000 4,363,100 164,900 British Columbia and Yukon Territory 77,823 1,917,629 

PNUL SUS (eeeenee ee 4,577,000 4,389,800 187,200 = 

July 4,512,000 4,316,000 196,000 Total, Canada, July 1967.02.02 119,947 17,743,009 
UMC eae ee ee 4,500,000 4,318,700 181,300 otala@anadaee umes! SO geese 726,258 17,837,292 
MotalaGanad ave) Uys 6 Op seecreecs 576,902 13,661,091 








*Commencing March 31, 1967 agricultural workers are included 
as coverage was extended to certain workers in this industry April 1, *Represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid 
1967. during the month. 





TABLE E-3—Initial and Renewal Claims for Benefit, by Province, July 1967 





Disposal of Claims and Claims 


Claims Filed at Local Offices Pending at the End of the Month 











Province Total Entitled to Not 
Disposal Benefit Entitled 

Total Initial Renewal of to Benefit Pending 

INentoruran ler al =o neh ete oeoceeeereeoe 1,526 1,136 390 1,601 938 663 580 
PiimcemedwardelSlan Gay. scecccs.ses-ssees-- == 286 200 86 323 246 Wik 89 
INCOM ARSC OU Are eee etree nctseesezeosnss OS 1,958 815 2,682 1,734 948 982 
ING N VAIS EU Sy C Kemet oe oe esc ecaeteenee- 2,400 ies 627 DY 1,398 729 1,008 
Gy S ee as Pee eee ee eee 30,159 20,343 9,816 27,739 14,814 12,925 12,897 
Oy aN GG) JSS on aco ee ee 50,934 30,630 20,304 48,174 28,795 19,379 17,005 
INAIBRTWUROIO EY, 5-ca0s5e5 0 SARE eS RPC ere 1,867 1,501 366 1,633 917 716 750 
AS IRATE ING WW cl Deer eres eee carers -esee 1,075 846 229 1,021 615 406 341 
PNUWSIA Eck eee 2,429 1,902 527 32 1,423 949 763 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory.... 8,650 5,760 2,890 8,793 5,338 3,455 2,665 
MoraleGanaday July e967... 102,099* 66,049 36,050 96,4657 56,218 40,247 37,080 
Moralacanada June LOG7e.-.- 89,157 63,065 26,092 90,169 54,154 36,015 31,446 
otaim@anada senuly LO GOma. ee 87,068 58,856 28,212 80,855 42,547 38,308 32,985 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,266. 
tIn addition, 28,093 revised claims were disposed of. Of these 2,586 were special requests not granted and 1,057 were appeals by claimants. There 
were 7,006 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—Claimants Currently Reporting to Local Offices by Number of Weeks on Claim, Province and Sex, at July 31, 1967. 
Number of Weeks on Claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Total 27 or June July 
Province and sex Claimants 1-4 Das 17-26 more* 1967 1966 
GAINIA DIA Se ten aoe oe ee oe et Wee 246,262 112,081 59,267 46,752 28,162 242,820 195,996 
IVI al ewer ect eens. ee ee 147,484 74,236 83.153 24,937 14,558 148,019 115,472 
Fem alee eae 5. eee ee ees ee 98,778 37,845 255514 DAES le) 13,604 94,801 80,524 
INE WV ROUINTD AND pe eee eee nes 6,031 Vs 1,700 1,440 840 8,791 4,749 
Mia lone ee eee ee eee: 4,629 1,645 1,318 1,087 579 py? 3,449 
Iemmall Ga: Sel hetero ee ee 1,402 406 382 353 261 1,539 1,300 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND............00000000-- 856 398 245 il o2 930 SS) 
1A) IE Co cae A i re me rei AR Be 494 264 96 1p 62 574 486 
etna lee seve se fee os ee 362 134 149 49 30 356 269 
INOVAGS CONIA c= er ee ee 9,497 3,340 DBS 2,086 1,696 10,691 8,806 
Niall Cun oe ances Sree ee Vere 6,490 2,466 1,667 1b DEAT 1,080 e522) 5,971 
Rela lesen. x82 cs eee nn ee 3,007 874 708 809 616 3,169 2,835 
INEWaDRUNSWIGKSt = een une eee 7,742 2,566 2,005 1,977 1,194 9,583 8,072 
IY EW ESS 5 ae er <a ae 4,977 1,740 1,276 12307 654 6,738 5,610 
einai eMart aro ee ee BUSS 826 729 670 540 2,845 2,462 
QUEBE CR croc eee eee 77,611 SDD 21,089 15,318 8,232 80,862 58,684 
Mal CRtere te tee ot 49,321 22,011 13,447 9,542 4,321 54,569 35,493 
Remial cea: eeeetert it... Saene 28,290 10,961 7,642 5,776 3,911 26,293 23,191 
CONTA RTO 5. nee Oe ech NN 103,097 55,441 21,263 16,474 9,919 85,297 80,634 
Malest. sears ct SRR hed 59,886 37,248 10,491 7,325 4,822 45,455 46,354 
Pemalerae: se Oe ee 43,211 18,193 10,772 9,149 5,097 39,842 34,280 
INVANCTO BACs eee ee en 5,934 2,154 1,360 1,494 926 6,118 5,651 
Mazle..... Oe ee Oe St ae 2,750 aS 581 581 415 2,820 2,716 
ein ale, See eee ee ee 3,184 981 7719 913 Slit 3,298 2,935 
SAIS KEA'T GELB V/A Nene omen nn 3,388 1,095 818 796 679 Al 3,119 
Mallen 4 ust A sae me cele 1,389 499 257 279 354 1,685 1,257 
Hemales ho Ee 3c Bees ea nO 1,999 596 S61 Syl! 7/ B25 2,086 1,862 
PASINBEIRSTVA rete aye anes AMO 8 CO te EMS 2,480 1,968 1,733 969 8,194 6,321 
Vice rae er. Sone eel ss te eS 3,473 1,194 942 864 473 4,547 Breall 
eral Kv eto eee etre ote 3,677 1,286 1,026 869 496 3,647 3,090 
IBREDISHMCOLUMBIAGs oem merry eres 24,956 9,584 6,444 Sy Sl 3} 3,615 28,583 19,205 
IMI BG peters Meese ee il eh 14,075 5,996 3,678 2,603 1,798 16,857 10,905 
FE CTil al Cara seeneer een See Aer 10,881 3,588 2,766 2,710 1,817 11,726 8,300 








*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—Total and Main Components of the Consumer Price Index 








Health and Recreation Tobacco 
Trans- Personal and and 
Total Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(1949 = 100) 

{OGG a Ae ne rere 130.7 126.2 134.8 1il3}5) 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
OYE —NARRIC. 5.5 ccdgsenecesneno bop ooue econ 133.0 130.3 LEE? 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
(WONG on ee 135.4 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 
{IO XESEES ere ner eee 138.7 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 5e5 154.3 ip 
HOGG Vea ee ee rere en eee 143.9 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 25a 
HO GGS_SCDLemb Clames ereaecnaener 145.1 147.1 145.4 127.0 151.2 181.3 158.8 126.4 
October. ae tenes 145.3 145.6 146.1 129.2 Sibel 182.7 159.2 126.4 
INOWeill Deletes ote ces 145.5 144.7 146.6 129.8 Sie 184.5 161.3 126.5 
December ee tee 145.9 144.7 147.2 129.7 152.6 184.5 {Giles 126.5 

HS Gee) AN UI cl eee eee eee ee 146.0 144.9 147.6 128.6 153.0 184.9 161.9 126.5 
BEDE ARV eee ee tere cese ote 146.1 144.1 147.7 129.1 155.0 185.1 163.6 126.8 
INR cos eons aera 146.5 143.3 148.4 130.8 S526 185.2 163.7 ewes 

[Nove bt a oe oe ere ee 147.8 144.0 SOI! 131.9 157.0 190.0 164.2 Dad 

INES TE ce al ee 148.1 143.7 150.5 131.9 S72 191.0 166.6 127.9 

TSE os ec pees ee 148.8 144.8 1122) 18225) See 190.7 167.1 128.1 

SIC re et 150.2 148.5 [Se 1332-5) 158.3 OLS) 167.8 128.1 
PATUTOUIS beeen nc sarste eee 150.9 SLY 1522) 13233 158.0 191.9 167.9 128.6 
POD CI DEN eat tois-nc vee csvchs 150.7 148.5 152.6 134.7 158.4 191.4 168.7 128.6 





Note: 1957 weighted. Calculated by the Prices Division, DBS. 


TABLE F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities of Canada at the Beginning of September 1967 











All Items Health 
and Recrea- Tobacco 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Trans- Personal tion and and 


1966 1967 1967 Food Housing Clothing portation Care Reading Alcohol 





(1949 =100) 
<a, Visi I Darema e308) 2, 1024 12a 26-4 eee oe 15522" a 120-4 
ERR. oe nes 1389 1431 1424 1413- 139.9) 141.7 © 143.70 1835555 182.79 peels 
Stier) ott My! eel diet ee (ALON 145.98 145-70 144.8) 139.2. 14353 155.35 eT Oa ee 
arash le eee ee ees 119. 149 149.14 1522 145.2) “127-200 182) ese 173.20 ato 
Slows ee ee 1453 1486 91483 149.7 143.6 138.5) 1690 197-20) 1634. alot 
(Raion a ere 1482 © 1521 152.2 1461 153.3 1142.6 © 160.0 189.2") 2206.1 132.5 
Ree ee I ee le ene FAO San 146.50 14710 1483.8 135.7 147-300 150d 20 camo 147.4 
4 do (eed Ca ee ee eee 137.0 140.9 140.9 145.7 133.9 145.4 142.4 166.5 abe Sey’ 
OnE G@ AIGAT Yo. rcci.citiecieeeeenr aoe i350 1403) 142.0" 1408" 1363) 143.8" 143205 91955 161.6 126.1 
Wey A eee rere 130.6 44a 145.10 9143.9 145.6" 9135.9 9155.3 174.5 Whi ORE 





*St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


Note: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices overtime in each city and should not be used to compare actual levels of prices as between 
cities. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is 
compiled by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
the Manpower Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts that amount to ten or more man-days. The num- 


TABLE G-1—Strikes and Lockouts, 1962-67 


ber of workers involved includes all workers reported on 
strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the 
union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work 
stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off 
as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further 
notes on the series, see page 676, October issue. 


eee 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Duration in Man-Days 








Lockouts 
Beginning Per Cent of 
During Month — Strikes and Workers Estimated 
Month or Year or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Working Time 

HO OD eer athe sy, wee. ae ee ee a inde oe ee 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
1.9 OS Ee, ere ne cee ee NCEA SSeS, eee RM Ll oD 318 3)3) 83,428 917,410 0.07 
Ee les fac annscncise ee ee Se Re I Re J MOREE Nag OT S07) 343 100,535 1,580,550 0.11 
LOG See wren eee se cs. Maree sce te eo ae 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 0.17 
1196 Giza e eerie Cae: MADEN atone By: Gin At h Pe yee a 590 624 411,482 5,071,170 0.33 
PA DORE Se DUCT De tien cutie a. oo ater ee, hae. Pe 63 118 159,867 699,630 0.55 
OCtO Der Aree oe) Co a ea ne oe ns ee 41 94 25,006 195,600 0.16 

INO VEMIDCTet char tte tee eee en, 41 82 28,333 222,190 0.16 
IDECEMBDCr eee sta: See ee eee ae ie ee ee 22 59 12,602 153,310 0.12 

Be HES AGORA Gy Se eee as eA Ae) ae ae eee 37 63 27,358 235,040 0.19 
HC DUAL eee eae oe ee teh a be es BIN ot 35 67 87,149 489,600 0.41 

Wane hime c ne Sent. pean cath er IE te ee 39 63 16,914 90,360 0.07 

Mesa h: S28, aati ie PaO RE ro et a RRA 48 75 7,09 151,690 0.13 

Mia vine note. ON Mme Ihe he 52 97 53,291 480,050 0.35 

JUIN Bereta. ehh b, 3B een tee Pe 505 Og ee 40 102 54,035 693,100 0.50 

Ego wabt” sie), be Saami OE ge TAS MARL REE Want 36 104 35,489 310,430 0.24 

SUS US meme c.: Jit Ro Om Shea ON 1! YR 38 100 30,526 415,700 0.29 

si 0] Ko) ee! A a eee A Me RC 31 92 34,282 449,550 0.36 





“Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—Strikes and Lockouts, September 1967 
by Industry (Preliminary) 
peewee $025) Ah RE ek eee eee ee 
Strikes 
and Workers 


a ee eee 


TABLE G-3—Strikes and Lockouts, September 1967 
by Jurisdiction (Preliminary) 





Strikes 
and Workers 

















Industry Lockouts Involved Man-Days Jurisdiction Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
IZOLCSURV Ete. tee en eS 1 210 1,890 ING wil orin clan cl aeeeene eee a D, 376 1,050 
YW aYerea Ne Sry carne Regge a aes BN ate 5 1,082 4,180 Princess dwancdels ancien —— -— — 
NAmUfAChUInin ¢ wees eee ee 49 12,030 184,090 Noval Scotiat) see A ee eee 5 852 8,770 
CoOusthUChiOneeer cee eee ete es 13 7,629 114,250 ING WEB TUM Sic kes eens see ane 3 S15 5,000 
Transportation and utilities................ 9 11,642 131,870 QuebDeGh As een eet, Seer DS 13,740 153,930 
A ieeKe len snk is at Tea rae etc Ro alt 9 462 6,250 ONAL O Aes eee een en ek oe 34 10,849 177,120 
IMAI Ce. sebeetran can ate: Ue il ye 7 Uy | i 40 800 Manito basseemtr: cts. tek en eee — — — 
Selviceweeur: Bete tee samen ny Mee 5 736 5,290 Saskatchewan: meres tee eee 3 313 920 
BUDLicnAd ministration se see es. 2 451 930 AIDED tae ae ee ered kets eer 3 552) 1,960 
- Brutishy Columbia =e ene ily PA) 13,480 
NUE INDUSTRIES 2. Seeman 92 34,282 449,550 Redéral ss, 4 8 ee iy ee eee 5 6,068 87,320 
UE URIS DCO Nae ate eee 92 34,282 449,550 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1967 (Preliminary) 




















Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved aa 
Location September Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
FORESTRY 
Columbia Cellulose-Celgar Woodworkers 210 1,890 1,890 Sepuemly Wages— 
Woods Div., Locs. 1-405 & 1-417 = 
Nakusp, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MINES 
Metal 
Wabush Mines Ltd., Steelworkers 600 2,400 2,400 Sept. 6 Alleged ignoring of union 
Pointe Noire, Que. Loc. 6254 Sept. 12 grievances—Return of workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) pending discussions. 
Rio Algom Nordic & Steelworkers 436 1,090 1,090 Sept. 20 Change in frequency of bonus 
Quirke Mines, * Loc. 5417 Sepia. payments—Return of workers 
Elliot Lake, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) pending further discussions. 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Seven Up Montreal Ltd., Brewery Workers sh4/ 2,740 10,130 June 15 Wages— 
Montreal, Que. locw239 = 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather 
Several glove Clothing Workers’ 676 12,160 30,890 Aug. 15 Wages, homework—30¢ an hr. in- 
manufacturing firms, Federation (CNTU) Sept. 28 crease over a 3-yr. contract; elim- 
Various locations, Quebec. ination of homework by Feb. 1, 
1969. 
Textiles 
Spinrite Yarns & Dyers Ltd., Textile Workers’ 158 3,160 35,580 Nov. 21 Wages, union security, bonding of 
Listowel, Ont. Union — employees— 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Harding Carpets Ltd. Textile Council 358 3,460 3,460 Sept. 11 Dismissal of six workers—Five 
Brantford, Ont. Loc. 501 (Ind.) Sept. 24 workers reinstated, one worker 
referred to an arbitration board. 
Wood 
Saskatchewan Timber Board Woodworkers 235 240 5,410 Aug. 1 Wages—12¢ an hr. increase retro- 
Various locations, Loc. 1-184 Sept. 5 active June 1, 1967, 9¢ an hr. 
Saskatchewan. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 1, 1968; improved fringe 
benefits. 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Ten furniture manufacturing Upholsterers 231 3,440 3,440 Sept. 11 Wages, fringe benefits— 
firms, |L@es 1! — 
Vancouver, B.C (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sklar Division-Stancor Ltd., Upholsterers 165 250 250 Sept. 14 Incentive bonus rates—Return of 
Whitby, Ont. Loc. 50 Sept. 18 workers, when issue settled. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper 
Barber Ellis of Canada Ltd., Auto Workers 181 3,680 10,490 July 10 Wages— 
Brantford, Ont. Loc. 397 — 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Columbia Cellulose-Celgar Woodworkers 434 3,820 3,820 Sept. 18 Wages— 
Lumber Division & Celgar Loc. 1-405 — 


Pulp Division, 
Castlegar, B.C. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper 
Workers 

Loc. 1 (Ind.) 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 





Industry, Employer 


Location 





Printing and Publishing 


The Star, Telegram and 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 


Reynolds Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 
Que. 
Kawneer Co. Canada Ltd., 
Scarborough and 
Downsview, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 


Emco Ltd., 
London, Ont. 


Machinery 


Canadian Timken Co. Ltd., 


St. Thomas, Ont. 


Burroughs Business 
Machines Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 


United Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd., 

Ville Jacques Cartier, 
Longueuil & St. Hubert, 
Que 

Blackstone Industrial 


Products Limited, 
Stratford, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Wilson Concrete 
Products Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont. 


Dominion Glass Ltd , 
Burnaby, B.C. 


Chemical Products 


Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Various locations, 
Quebec. 


Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Various locations, 
Ontario. 





Union 





Typographical 
Union Loc. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 7102 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron 
Workers Loc. 757 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 2699 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers 
Loc. 4906 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 195 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Loc. 510 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers 
Mocw lies 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cement Workers 
Loc. 424 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass and Ceramic 
Workers Loc. 238 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


District 50 
(U.M.W.A.) 


various locals 
(Ind.) 


District 50 
(U.M.W.A.) 


various locals 
(Ind.) 


Workers 
Involved 


349 


630 


155 


350 


468 


NYS) 


3,100 


207 


5 


141 


1,369 


E250) 


6,980 


13,960 


2,410 


50) 


9,360 


2,630 


46,500 


4,140 


3,900 


1,110 


20,960 


19,590 


Duration in Man-Days 








union 





Starting 
Date Major Issues 
September Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
343,040 July 9 Working conditions as affected by 
1964 computers, job security, 
membership of foremen 
40,210 July 3 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
2,410 Sept. 8 Wages— 
30,540 May 18 Delay in signing contract—20¢-29¢ 
Sept. 25 an hr. increase immediately, 5¢ an 
hr. Nov. 1, 1967, 15¢ Sept. 25, 
1968, 13¢ Apr. 25, 1969, 14¢ Sept. 
25, 1969; improved medical plan, 
50% life insurance paid by com- 
pany. 
32,760 June 21 Wages in a new agreement— 
2,630 Sept. 11 Wages, cost of living bonus, fringe 
— benefits— 
102,300 Aug. 8 Wages—Wage increases ranging 
Sept. 25 from 60¢ to 86¢ over a 3-yr. period; 
3 weeks vacation after 10 years, 
4 weeks after 20 years, $50 
retroactive pay. 
5,110 Aug. 25 Wages, fringe benefits— 
3,900 Sept Wages, hours— 
LO Sept. 20 Wages— 
34,510 Aug. 18 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
Sept. 23 creases, other improved benefits. 
20,840 Aug. 31 Wages, welfare plan—Wage in- 
Sept. 25 creases, Other improved benefits. 


SS a a AR 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1967 (Preliminary) (Continued) 





Industry, Employer 


Workers 





Duration in Man-Days 


Starting 
Date 














Major Issues 




















(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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— Union Involved — 
Location September Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
CONSTRUCTION 
Centrale Nucléaire de Labourers WA 1,360 25,070 Apr. 27 Wages, fringe benefits—Wage in- 
Gentilly, ocr old, Sept. 11 creases, reduction in hours from 
Gentilly, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 44 to 42 Jan. 1, 1968, from 42 to 
40 Jan. 1, 1969, 
Various structural Structural Iron 4,368 85,510 251,540 May 10 Wages, hours, fringe benefits— 
steel contractors Workers — 
Various locations, various locals 
Ontario. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Various construction Bricklayers 655 7530 43,130 June 19 Wages other benefits —Wage in- 
contractors, various locals Sepiaco creases, other improved benefits. 
Various locations, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario. 
Halifax-Dartmouth Plumbers Loc. 56 400 400 14,800 July 12 Wages—$1.40 an hr. increase over 
Construction Association, (AFL-ClO/CLC) SOD tame a three yr. period, beginning with 
Various locations, 40¢ an hr, 
Halifax-Dartmouth 
area, N.S. 
Hydro Electric Power Various unions 330 6,600 17,490 July 17 Disagreement over a clause in new 
Commission, — contract— 
Lambton Generating Station, 
Courtright, Ont. 
Brown & Root Limited, Boilermakers 297 5,940 9,800 Aug. 15 Lay-off of three workers— 
Donkin Highway oc ial = 
Glace Bay, N.S. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carter Pentagon CNTU 33 470 470 Sepia Alleged mistreatment of men on 
Construction, Sept job by foremen—Return of work- 
Port-Cartier, Que. ers, foremen transferred to another 
job. 
Canadian Bechtel Co., Labourers 158) 1,420 1,420 Sepia Disciplinary dismissal of one 
Temagami, Ont. Loc. 439 Sept. 14 worker—Return of workers. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
UGILITIES 
Transportation 
Canadian Lake Carriers’ Seafarers 5,400 84,860 140,790 Aug. 17 Hours of work, manning, wages— 
Association (representing (AFL-CIO) Septmcs $80. monthly increase over a 3-yr. 
various shipping companies)* period; 40 hour work week by 
Great Lakes, Dec. 1968, improved fringe benefits, 
St. Lawrence and East Coast. 
Montreal Transportation Public Service 6,000 42,860 42,860 Sepia Wages— 
Commission, Employees — 
Metropolitan-Montreal, Federation (CNTU) 
Que. 
TRADE 
Several automobile dealers, Machinists Sv 3,140 14,790 May 29 Union recognition— 
Saint John, N.B. WoOcs2255 — 
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TABLE G-4—Strikes and Lockouts Involving 100 or More Workers September 1967 (Preliminary) (Concluded) 

















Starting 
Industry, Employer Workers Duration in Man-Days Date Major Issues 
— Union Involved —- = a ae 
Location September Accumulated Termination Result 
Date 
Cargill Grain Company CNTU-chartered WS 880 880 Sept. 25 Not reported— 
ILiial.' local a 
Baie Comeau, Que. 
SERVICE 
Education 
Calgary School Dist. Public Employees 520 1,300 2,860 Aug. 29 Wages—Wage increases. 
No. 19, Loc. 40 (CLC) Sept. 6 
Calgary, Alta. 
Health and Welfare 
Government of Quebec, Quebec 180 3,600 6,300 Aug. 11 Fees and control over private 
Province-wide, Quebec Association of — practice— 
Radiologists 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
City of Brantford, Public Employees 101 400 2,100 Aug. 9 Wages, contracting out—25¢ an 
Brantford, Ont. Bocas In(elE@) Sept. 8 hr. increase retroactive May 1, 
1967, 10¢ an hr. Jan. 1, 1968, 13¢ 
May 1, 1968; off shift premium 
increased to 14¢ an hr., other 
improvements. 
St. John’s Municipal Public Employees 350 530 530 Sept. 20 Dismissal of one foreman for 
Council, HoGa 69 CG) Sept. 21 cause—Return of workers. 


St. John’s, Nfld. 





*Federal jurisdiction. 
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